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CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
RurGARDING the present work as one in which more 
important interests than our own are concerned, we 
deem no apology necessary for commencing this, the 
third volume, with some account of its progress during 
the past year, and its prospects for those which are to 
come. 

In asimilar intreduction to the second volume, a 
twelvemonth since, it was stated that the circulation 
approached fifty thousand, and was still on the move 
upwards. It has been with much satisfaction, but no 
surprise, that we have observed, throughout the past 
year, a still continued rise, so as to confirm the assur- 
ance we then expressed, of the steady and permanent 
character of the success of the work. Though less 
fortunate in Ireland than we then anticipated, the ag- 
gregate sale has experienced a certain advance, and 
our sheets, so far as we can learn, are still diffused as 
widely as ever over the country, and penetrate into as 
snany of its remote and scattered parts. That such 
should have been the case, during a year in which 
the Journal met with so much competition, not only 
from other publishers, but from its own, is certainlya 
signal proof of its stability as an engine of popular in- 
struction. During. this year, it will be recollected, 
there issued from the same establishment a monthly 
newspaper, and a fortnightly sheet styled “‘ Informa- 
tion for the People,” each of which has found a regular 
circulation to the amount of from 16,000 to 18,600 
copies, and yet the sale of the Journal continues to 
be not only what it originally was, but somewhat ad- 
vanced. 

Tt will be remembered by our readers that the Jour- 
nal is issued from two sources of publication—London 
and Edinburgh. From the former focus proceed par- 
cels to all parts of England; from the latter, to all 
parts of Scotland, to the border counties of England, 
and to Ireland. It was our wish on the present oc- 
casion to lay before our readers a list of the quantities 
sold at the principal towns throughout all the three 
countries, which might have served in some measure 
as an index to the degrees of intelligence and appetite 
for reading which prevail in different parts of the 
empire. Unfortunately, from the variesy of channels 
through which some of the English and Irish towns 
are supplied, it is impossible to give a document of 
that kind for the whole country with any approach to 
accuracy. The quantity sold in London is believed to 


be about 7000; those supplied-directly by the English | 


publisher are (omitting minor places), to Manchester, 


2100; to Liverpool, 1400; to Leeds, 700; to Birming- | 
ham, 375; to Nottingham, 250 ; to Hull, 250; to Nor- , 


wich, 175; to Bath, 75; to Derby, 75; to York, 52; 
to Bristol, 50: a statement demonstrative enough, no 
doubt, of the comparative appetency of a manufactur- 
ing population for reading. It is supposed, however, 
that, out of 14,000, which the publishers dispose of to 
London booksellers, at least one half go, by the ordi- 
mary process of agency, to various parts of the country, 
not excepting those towns which here appear to take 
the largest quantities. In Scotland, where the agency 
system is very little resorted to, the comparative quan- 
tities can be more nearly stated. Thus, Glasgow takes 
4220; Aberdeen, 1653; Dundee, 1158; Dumfries, 
800 ; Newcastle, 800; Perth, 788; Paisley, 500; 
Greenock (which supplies part. of the West High- 
lands), 500; Dunfermline, 300; Montrose, 326; 
Berwick, 261; Stirling, 260; Ayr, 243 ; Falkirk, 214; 
Kirkaldy, 191; Cupar, 175; Elgin, 170; Inverness, 
150; Arbroath, 147; Hawick, 132; Banff, 130; Kelso, 
120; Haddington, 120; Alloa, 109; Dumbarton, 100; 
Lanark, 100; Jedburgh, 98; St Andrews, 96; Dunse, 
92; Oban, 77 ; Selkirk,;72; Linlithgow, 72; Peebles, 
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64; Dunbar, 64; Kinross, 64.* Among minor places, | forty of the Library of Useful Knowledge, are hardly 


it is not worth while to mention any others than the 
Isle of Skye, which takes 40; the Orkney Islands, 
which take 32; and those of Shetland, where the 
consumption is 49. The remainder of 25,000 copies 
is absorbed by Edinburgh and Dublin; by the minor 
places not here specified ; and by the demand for parts, 
of which 500 are made up every month, in Scotland, 
inclusive of the INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE and 
Histontcat Newsparer. Such, we may say, is the 
sale of the Journal during the month following the 
publication of each number: the current sale after 
that period is between two and three thousand of each 
number annually. Nor is it unworthy of notice, that 
froin these sales there is no drawback of any kind or in 


any instance; every agent receiving, upon his own | 


responsibility, as nearly the exact quantity which he 
usually disposes of, as possible. 

When the nature of our little miscellany is taken into 
account, and combined with this picture of its diffu- 
sion over the country, no one can well doubt that its 
effects must soon be very conspicuous, either for good 
or ill. To suppose that the Journat has displaced 
other literature to nearly its own extent, is manifestly 
absurd. It may have checked the advance of other 
periodical works, and diverted attention from books 
in some small measure, but, upon the whole, it is an 
addition 10 whaé previously existed. Allowing this to 
be the case, how stupendous is the addition! In 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for January, is given a 
list of the sales of pericdicals in a certain unnamed 
country town in Scotland, which, though incorrect in 
our instance, is stated by the editor to have been made 
up with considerable pains, so that it may be gene- 
rally relied on. It is as follows :— 


Quarterly Review price 6s. 6 copies 
Edinburgh Review - 6s. 8 
Westminster Review - 6s. 5 = 
Foreign Quarterly — 6s. 2 - 
Journal of Education mi OSS) raeiey Aly. poms 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journ. 7s.6d.... 2  -—- 
Quarterly Journ. of Agriculture 6s. 2 - 
Presbyterian Review amtaSe Des.ceee Gi Ps 
Blackwood’s Magazine - 2s. 6d....14 = 
Taiv’s Magazine ea Poet) OGy ere Ota 
Fraser’s Magazine a) 283) 6deicsas: Br 
New Monthly Magazine OSL IROTE Srl aag aC Die 
Metropolitan Magazine = (O88 Odewee 2 
Monthly Magazine veuerSacOGs ras Miynuie 
Monthly Review aS set) DENS 
United Service Journal —- 33. 6d... 2 
Court Magazine — 3s. 6d... 1 = 
Lady's Magazine , - 33. 6d... 2 = 
Johnstone’s Magazine - 8d....200  — 
British Cyclopedia =a ESSOds. «5, OO <s 
Library of Useful Knowledge — 6d.... 40° - 
Scottish Pulpit - 2d.... 60 — 
Chambers’s Journal - 1}d2..:700° = 
Information = 14d...:225.) = 
— Historical Newspaper I13d....175 —- 
Penny Magazine = 1d....260 — 
Penny Cyclopadia - Tdins 65; = 


Now, making every allowance for the elevated cha- 
racter of the materials of the quarterly works and some 
of the monthly ones, it must be acknowledged that the 
six copies of the Quarterly once in three months, the 
fourteen of Blackwood once a-month, and even the 


* In almost every instance, minor dealers in the vicinity of these 
places are supplied by our direct agents. Thus, from Glasgow, 
the following quantitics are sent, out of 4220, to various towns and 
villages :—Greenock, 84; Campbelton, 72; Airdrie, 60; Kilmar- 
nock, 48; Irvine, 48; Saltcoats, 40; Hamiiton, 36; Kirkintilloch, 
30; Campsie 30; Paisley, 24; Maybole, 24; Dulry, 24, 


worthy of being contrasted, for their effects as organs 
of intelligence, with the seven hundred of Cham- 
bers’s Journal. The Quarterly sends into the town 
in question somewhere about a hundred sheets of read- 
ing in three months; in the same space of time we 
sendin nine thousand, each containing at least two 
and a half times the quantity of matter: at the lowest 
calculation, we throw two hundred and forty times 
more reading into this town than the Quarterly Re- 
view! In the case of the quarterly, and some of the 
monthly periodicals, we readily concede the superior 
value of their matter: so far as they present new 
views and information on the more important classes 
of subjects, they take a higher place and serve a 
higher purpose in literature, than we have aimed at. 
But with regard to the magazines in general, the 
public will perhaps allow us to take it for granted 
that the original matter of the Journal is in no 
respect inferior. Take, then, the average of the 
magazines, exclusive of Blackwood, and what is the 
contrast ? Against the 2800 sheets circulated by us 
in that locality once a-month, equal to at least 6000.of 
ordinary magazine sheets, we have each of those works 
issuing about 35! Put the whole of the quarterly 
issue of sheets made by the literary periodicals into 
one mass, and the result, as nearly as we can calcu- 
culate, is 1400 against our 9000, or, taking the larger 
size of the Journal into account, our 24,000. It thus 
appears, that, by our weekly miscellany alone, we have 
added about 22,600 sheets to the 1400, which formerly 
was the whole amount of periodical literary matter in- 

troduced in the course of those mouths, into the coun- 
| try town in question. In other words, we have in- 
| creased it sivteen-fold ! 


| When, in addition to the Journal, we reckon the 
quantities of similar literature which its suecess and 
other causes have tempted into existence, it must be 
obvious that a very great change, either for the bet- 
ter or worse, will speedily be accomplished in the 
national mind. On this subject, we shall first quote 
some remarks lately made by Mr Charles Knight, 
the publisher of the Penny Magazine, at a public 
meeting in Windsor :—“ I have from time to time,” 
said this gentleman, “collected all the various penny 
and twopenny sheets published in London on a given 
day. Such publications are in a perpetual state of 
fluctuation. New ones continually start up, and as 
continually disappear in a few weeks. About three 
inonths ago I collected all that came out on one Sa~ 
turday ; when bound together, they formed a thick 
volume. An examination of the prevailing contents 
of these works is by no means unsatisfactory to those 
who ardently desire that the general ability to read 
should be directed into proper channels. Out of forty 
or fifty of such works, a large number are instructive 
as well as amusing. Some, indeed, are devoted to 
frivolous and injuriously exciting subjects; and s 
few are positively dangerous — scofiing at sacred 
things, and reviling those institutions for the security 
of property, which are as essential to the prosperity 
of the labourer as of the capitalist. These circum- 
stances furnish the evidence, which the higher ltera- 
ture of all nations also furnishes, that the tree of 
knowledge may bear fatal as well as precious fruit. 
But I will boldly state one fact, which is most conso- 
latory, and which I should be prepared to prove by 
| details founded upon minute inquiry, namely, that, 
taking into account the aggregate numbers sold of all 
these cheap works, those which are entirely unex- 
ceptionable find purchasers in the proportion of at 
least twenty to one when compared with those which 
are obnoxious, 1 have ascertained pretty correctly 


the comparative sale of almost every one of these 
works issued in London; and I may affirm that 
while those published by the Society with which I 
have the honour to be connected, as well as those of 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, the Religious Tract Society—and I delight to 
add many works issued by private individuals, such 
as Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, Pinnock’s Guide 
to Knowledge, The Mirror, and others, which no fa- 
ther of a family would hesitate to put into the hands 
of his children—while such as these find every week 
very nearly half a million of purchasers, the penny 
sheets of ribaldry and impiety, with all their sti- 
mulating attractions to the depraved and the in- 
experienced, at the utmost do not obtain more than 
thirty thousand purchasers. I conceive that this 
fact is highly honourable to the great body of my 
countrymen. It is most encouraging to those who 
are anxious to connect every improvement in our so- 
cial condition with the onward progress of intelligence. 
It is the highest reward of those who, through good 
report and evil report, have striven, and at last suc- 
cessfully, to open the once-sealed book of knowledge 
to all men of every degree. There are those who, in 
the narrowness of their understandings or the sel- 
fishness of their views, have loudly proclaimed that 
this flood of cheap literature will overwhelm and de- 
stroy the land, and who, pointing to the few frivolous 
or wicked publications of this class, maintain that all 
are equally powerful for evil, and inefficient for good. 
To such I answer, fearlessly and advisedly, that the 
proportion of what is trashy and evil in the publica- 
tions for the poor, does not at all apprvach in quan- 
tity to what is trashy and evil in the publications for 
the rich. It is the unavoidable misfortune of all great 
instruments of power (and that of printing is one of 
the greatest), that they may be abused as well as used. 
Fortunately, in the case of the printing-press, the 
more its wholesome employment is extended, the more 
will its detrimental exercise be restricted. The steady 
advance of every portion of society in the attainment 
of a higher tone of morals and of taste will very soon 
banish from our popular literature whatever is gross 
and revolting. Let us endeavour more and more to 
raise the standard of enjoyment amongst all classes— 
and if we raise the standard of enjoyment, we raise 
the standard of principle—and in due time the cor. 
ruptions of false knowledge will be as completely 
thrust out from the literature of the cottage, as the 
gross licentiousness, such as has consigned the writers 
of the time of Charles the Second to an infamy which 
no wit can redeem, is now banished from the litera- 
ture of thé court.” 

It may still be asked—Are these sheets really pur- 
chased, and, more than that, are they really read, by 
the poorer classes? We can answer for our own 
publications—which we do upon the best evidence— 
that, though they are purchased also by the middle 
and upper ranks, they are diffused through the very 
humblest departments of society, and not only read, 
but received into the innermost minds and hearts of 
those who do us the honour to peruse them. The 
acceptation which they have met with is happily 
proved by circumstances which do not rest solely 
upon our word. It is proved by the self-advertising 
power of the works themselves. Every one must be 
able to recollect, that, while the publications which 
are considered by those connected with them as the 
most honourable and dignified, require to be puffed 
into notice at the expense of perhaps a sixth of their 
value, and of all honourable principle on the part of 
the conductors of newspapers, our sheets have hardly 
ever appeared in the advertising, and never once in 
the putting, columns of those journals. By the force 
of their own native qualities, simply, they have found 
their way into the hands of more individuals than any 
work that previously existed. Their acceptability is 
also proved by the readiness with which the successive 
publications are circulated without any aid from the 
post-office. In the most sequestered nooks of the 
country, such arrangements are made by the people 
themselves, that every sheet comes as regularly to 
hand as a newspaper. The booksellers in general 
may be described as devoting a degree of attention to 
the sale far bevond what their profits will fairly re- 
taunerate ; the minor dealers, who purchase by whole- 
sale from our provincial agents, and whose profit is 
still less, may be considered as acting with even a 
more disinterested regard to the public utility of the 
work, In every remote ramification of the mechanism 
of circulation, the same disposition is manifested to 
take an unrequited trouble in diffusing this myriad 
shower of Sybylline leaves. One shepherd, upon a 
tract of mountain land, receives his copy, perhaps, 
from an egg-market-man or a travelling huckstry- 
woman. When perused, he takes it to the extremity 
of his walk, and places it under a certain stone, where 
the shepherd of the adjacent farm soon after re- 
ceives it. By this person, again, it is taken, after 
perusa!, to another place of appointment, to be there 
received by his neighbour. ‘Thus a single copy cir- 
culates perhaps over a region twenty miles in extent, 
and still it is always found, like Ossian’s hero, beneath 
its Own grey stone. But the assurances we have re- 
seived from various quarters, of the good effects pro- 
duced by ths Journal, form, to ourselves, the most 


agreeable proof of its being extensively circulated and 
attentively perused. And it is, indeed, a triumph fit- 
ted to reconcile us to the arduous task which we have 
undertaken.* Every where, we are informed by vari- 
ous. local intelligencers, there is less or more of an 
improvement of manners under the literary irrigation 
with which we have overspread the country. That 
portion of his earnings which many a man formerly 
spent in degrading pleasures, is now devoted to the 
purchase of two or three of the cheap sheets, or rather 
a small part of it only is so spent, and the remainder 
devoted to useful and comforting purposes, or laid 
aside against the contingencies of future life. Common 
minds are in the first place attracted by the stories 
and paragraphs which more refined understandings 
will generally pass over with a smile, and then they 
diverge into matter which has an effect upon their 
moral and intellectual faculties. Clownish minds are 
thus surprised into grace—vicious ones into sober 
goodness. Old grey men, who have dozed for years 
beside the cottage fire, find their hearts rekindled with 
human sympathies, as their grandchildren read to them 
a tale or essay upon the stool at their knee. The 
working-man obtains some knowledge that enables 
him to understand better his position in the world, 
and the matter upon which it is his business to ope- 
rate. The work is found in the hands of the carter 
and farm-servant, as they follow their wains on the 
public road. Itis seen beneath the bicker of the stone- 
breaker, as he pursues his lonely and monotonous 
employment. It supplants the rude jest of the har- 
vest-field, and brings scientific truth and views of 
general life into households where only tales of 
superstition and country gossip had formerly been 
found. Even the young wilding of the village street, 
finding himself first amused and then instructed, is 
betrayed into a douceness which was not formerly sup- 
posed to be in his nature, and grows up a better and 
more profitable member of society. Besides all the 
miscellaneous instructive and entertaining matter 
which we have thus brought before the public, must 
be reckoned the more directly useful reading, which 
we have introduced in very large quantities, by means 
of our fortnightly sheet styled, ‘‘ Information for the 
People.” Of this work, every number of which con- 
tains some distinct branch of human knowledge, with- 
out any admixture of the light and amusing matter 
which has contributed to carry off the Journal, no less 
than 47,000 of some numbers have been sold, and 
from 16,000 to 30,000 of others; a result, in our opi- 
nion, more probatory of the unlimited desire of know- 
ledge than the success of any of the miscellaneous 
sheets whatever. When the work is completed, as it 
will soon be, we shall have the pleasing reflection, 
that, by accommodating our views to the pecuniary 
resources of the middle and lower orders, we have ob- 
tained their attention, to an almost unprecedented 
extent, to a range of subjects heretofore entombed in 
encyclopedias, but which were nevertheless of the 
greatest importance to the community. Such results 
are new in the annals of literary hongurs; but they 
are not of the kind least calculated to gratify a lite- 
rary ambition. 

We now enter upon the labours of a third year, 
with unflagging spirit, resolved that no exertion shall 
be wanting to maintain the efliciency of so powerful 
an organ of public instruction as it has been our geod 
fortune to establish.+ The second volume, just com- 


* Among the labcurs connected with our business, not the least 
has been the-Jabour of organising a proper system of printing and 
publishing. The nature of our publications was, in every respect, 
so extraordinary, that all the old modes of procedure may be de- 
seribed as having fairly broken down under it. The business of 
composing the types and of printing the sheets (the latter process 
being accomplished by steam-power) is now under our own super- 
intendence; by which the anxiety and difficulty inseparable from 
so vast and complicated a business are considerably lessened. 


+ There isone point of view in which the Journal does not ap- 
pear to have ever been considered by any of its numerous readers, 
The work includes among its objects that of reviving, in a spirit 
and style appropriate to the age, the essay-system of the last cen- 
tury. The editors were led into this endeavour almost unpreme- 
ditatedly; and it was therefore with some surprise that they lately 
lighted upon a paper, addressed by the Rev. Mr Morehead to the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal about five years ago, in which a pro- 
posal for attempting the same end was very plausibly stated. The 
enlightened writer of this article, after reviewing the progress of 
the essayists from the Spectator downwards, and their effects in 
improving society, proceeds as follows :—‘‘ Wit has been sharpen- 
ed, imagination filled, knowledge accumulated, to a far more ex- 
tensive range than has ever hitherto been known in the world; 
and the circle of human beings whose minds are opening to the 
necessities of every social and moral improvement, has widened to 
an extent that forms quite a new era in the history of the species. 
Here then, sir, 1 maintain that all the grand principles of morals 
and religion come before us, again to be enforced in a new and 
much more animating strain than ever—because the audience to 
whom such admonitions are to be addressed, is not now any limit- 
ed portion of society, such as the pene orders, or those imme- 
diately below them ; but it is the whole mass of the people, whose 
principles are to be regulated and fixed, whose vices and follies are 
to be pruned away, whose humours are to be examined and under- 
stood, and whose feelings are to be sympathised with and soothed. 
This is now the splendid field open to the didactic writer—a field 
which has long been growing white to the harvest; and although 
the labourers Shave yet scarcely entered upon it, I apprehend 
they are standing prepared, and. are quite as numerous as is re- 
quired, if they were only aware of the call which is made to them. 
It strikes me,” continues Mr Morehead, ‘ that a noble opportu- 
nity is afforded you, and your able coadjutors, to enter upon this 
great field—the most important and sublime which has yet been 
presented to the powers of literary exertion. I cannot pretend to 
point out the ways and means by which the work may be most ef- 
feetually performed. I would not wish to trammel by rules any 
of the walks of genius; but I could wish, that whatever they are 
writing, whether prose, poetry, criticism, or original observation, 
the literary men of our age would keep a steady eye to the wide 
audience whom they are addressing, and would tay it down as a 
saered principle, to advance nothing which could prove an of- 
fence to ‘one of these little ones ;’ but would, on the contrary, 
use and seek every opportunity to inculcate a pure and vigorous 
morality on the minds of the people of every rank- -using the word 


pleted, contained, of original essays, sketches, and 
tales, 312 columns, being as much as three ordinary 
volumes of such matter, usually published at a guinea 
and a half; of compiled articles of information, 466 
columns, equal to three volumes of such matter as 
is usually given for eight or ten shillings a volume; 
and, of extracted matter, between four and five hun. 
dred columns, equal to at least two volumes of exe 
tracts, at six or seven shillings each; as much litera- 
ture being thus given in one volume at a mere trifle, a8 
is usually presented in eight, at an expense of about 
three pounds ten shillings. The third volume, now 
entered upon, will, we hope, be in no degree inferior 
to the preceding, either in the extent ‘of its original 
and elaborated matter, or in the geaeral quality of its 
contents. 

We conclude with a proffer of our respectful thanks 
to all individuals who have interested themselves, from 
whatever motive, in promoting the circulation of the 
present work: in at least one important respect—the 
vigour of its moral character—we can safely promise 
that it will never be less worthy of their confidence 
and esteem than it has hitherto been. 


CELEBRATED TREES. 

Trees, like men, often arrive at great distinction, 
and, both in ancient and modern times, when of a 
large and luxuriant growth, have become celebrated 
far beyond the bounds in which they grew and flou- 
rished. One of the most celebrated trees in ancient 
record was an oriental plane, which grew in Phrygia. 
Its dimensions are not handed down to us; but, from 
the following circumstances, we may suppose them to 
have been very ample. When Xerxes, the king of 
Persia, set out on his expedition against Greece, his 
route led him near this noble tree. Xerxes, it seems, 
was.a great admirer of trees. Amidst all his devas- 
tations in an enemy’s country, it was his particular 
order to spare the groves ; this wonderful plane, there- 
fore, struck his fancy. He had seen nothing like it 
before, and, to the astonishment of all his officers, or- 
dered his mighty host to halt three days, during which 
time he could not be drawn from the Phrygian plane. 
His pavilion was spread under it, and he enjoyed the 
luxury of its delicious shade, while the Greeks were 
taking measures to seize the Pass of Thermopylae. 
The story may not speak much in favour of Xerxes 
as a warrior; but at least it shows he was a lover of 
what is grand and glorious in the works of nature. 

History informs us of other magnificent trees in 
Greece, which were of vast antiquity ; and we find 
that the luxurious Romans often fitted up the boughs 
of large trees at their villas with benches, where 
they might solace themselves in the company of their 
friends in sultry summer weather. The Emperor 
Caligula had a plane-tree suited to this purpose at his 
villa near Veletre. It had not. only a hollow cave in 
its trunk, which was capable of holding fifteen per- 
sons at dinner, with a proper suit of attendants, but 
it had stories also, or artificial fooring in the boughs. 
Caligula used to call it his nest. ‘ 


Maundrell, a traveller in Palestine, tells us that 
when he went into the East, a few of the old cedars 
of Lebanon were still left. He found them among 
the snow near the highest part of the mountain. _Mea- 
suring one of the largest, he found it to be twelve 
yards six inches in girth, and yet sound, and thirty- 
seven yards in the spread of its boughs. At about 
five or six yards from the ground, it divided into five 
limbs, each of which was a massy tree. The cedar of 
Lebanon is an evergreen, and occupies a pre-eminence 
over all other trees in the East in point of beauty 
“ Behold the Assyrian,” says Ezekiel, “ was a cedar 
in Lebanon, with fair branches, and with a shadowing 
shroud, and of high stature; and his top was among 
the thick boughs. His boughs were multiplied, and 
his branches became long. ‘The fir-trees were not like 
his boughs, nor the chestnut-trees like his branches ; 
nor any tree in the garden of God like unto him in 
beauty.” In the present day, the cedars of Lebanon 
are of less noble proportions, and few of the ancient 
race are left. 

One of the noblest trees on record. is a chestnut 
upon Mount Etna, though it has now lost much of 
its original dignity. Many travellers have taken 
notice of this extraordinary tree. Brydone, who 
wrote his account in 1791, says it had then the ap- 
pearance of five distinct trees. The space within 
them, he was assured, had once been filled with solid 
timber, when the whole formed one tree. The pos- 
sibility of this he could not at first conceive ; for the 
five trees together contained a space of two hundred 
and four feet in diameter. At length, however, by 
an examination, he was convinced that at one period 
there had here been but one mighty tree; and he 


kind, whether flowing from religion, humanity, propriety, or 
genuine politeness. All kind of writing, then, might bear upon 
this grand object ; but besides, it appears to me thac there isagain 
more peculiarly a field opened for the moral or didactie essay, on 
the model of the Spectator and the Rambler, only varied so as to 
meet the new exigencies of the times, and expanded so as to take 
in the much wider range of society upon which it is tobe brougnt 
‘to operate.” It is a striking proof of the soundness of Mr More 

head’s views, that they should have been so soon after acted upom 
by individuals unacquainted with their existence op paper, and 
that they should, in practice, haye been attended with such ex. 


morality in its largest acceptation, as including benaviour of every | traordinary success, 
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found that this chestnut was of such renown, that it 
appeared marked in an old map of Sicily, published 
a hundred years before, and an account of it at that 
period is given by Kircher, fully corroborating its di- 
mensions. 

At Newstadt, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, in Ger- 
many, stood a lime, which was for many ages so 
remarkable, that the city frequently took its denomi- 
nation from it. Scarce any person passed near New- 
stadt without visiting this tree; and many princes 
and great men did honour to it, by building obelisks, 
columns, and monuments.of various kinds, around it, 
engraved with their arms and names, to which the 
dates were added, and often some device. Evelyn, 
in his Sylva, mentions that there were near two hun- 
dred of these inscriptions. The columns on which 
they were fixed served also to bear up the vast limbs 
of the tree, which began through age to become un- 
wieldy. Thus this mighty plant stood many years 
in great state, the ornament of the town, the admira- 
tion of the country, and supported, as-it were, by the 
princes of the empire, till. Newstadt was surrounded 
by an enemy, and its venerable limbs were mangled 
in wantonness by the besieging troops. Asa parallel 
to this celebrated tree, we may mention the famous 
lime of Cleves, in Germany. This magnificent tree 
grew in an open plain, just at the entrance to the 
city, and was thought an object worthy to exercise 
the taste of magistracy. The burgemaster of his day 
had it surveyed with great accuracy, and trimmed 
into eight broad pyramidal faces. Kach corner was 
supported by a handsome stone pillar; and in the 
middle of the tree was cut a noble room, which the 
vast space contained within easily suffered, without 
injuring the regularity of any of the eight faces. To 
crown all, the top was curiously clipped into some 
kind of head, and adorned artificially. This tree 
was long the admiration and enry of all the states of 
Holland. : 

England at one period possessed many noble and 
remarkable oak-trees, the remains of which are in 
some instances still to be seen, while in others they 
are only remembered by tradition. Close by the gate 
of the Water Walk, at Magdalen College in Oxford, 
there grew an oak, which perhaps stood there a sap- 
ling when Alfred the Great founded the university; 
for this period only includes a space of nine hundred 
‘years, which is no great age for'an oak. This tree, 
however, can almost produce historical evidence for 
the age assigned it. About ‘five hundred years after 
the time of: Alfred, William of Wainfleet expressly 
ordered his college to be founded near the Great Oak ; 
“and an oak (says Gilpin) could not, I think, be less 
than five hundred years of age to merit that title, to- 
gether with the honour of fixing the site of a college.” 
When the magnificence of Cardinal Wolsey erected 
the handsome tower which is so ornamental to Mag- 
dalen’s, this tree might probably be in the meridian 
of its glory, or rather perhaps it had attained a green 
old age. ~At a subsequent era, in Charles the Second’s 
time, this.famed tree was much injured when the pre- 
sent walks were laid out. Its roots were disturbed, 
and from that period it declined fast, and became re- 
duced by degrees to little more than a mere trunk. 
But the faithful records of history have handed down 
its ancient dimensions. ‘Through a’space of sixteen 
yards, on every side from its trunk, it once flung its 
boughs, and under its magnificent pavilion could have 
deen sheltered with ease three thousand men; though 
in its decayed state it could for many years do little 
more than shelter some luckless individual whom the 
driving shower had overtaken in his evening walk. 
In the summer of 1788, this magnificent ruin fell to 
the ground, alarming the college with its rushing 
sound.” It then appeared how precariously it had 
stood for many years. Its grand top-root was de- 
cayed, and it had hold of the earth only by two or 
three roots, of which none was more than a couple of 
inches in diameter. From a part of its ruins a chair 
has been made for the president of the college, which 
will long continue its memory.—— 7 

Near Worksop grew an oak, which, in respect both 
to its 6wn dignity and that of its situation, deserves 
honourable mention. In point of grandeur, few trees 
equalled it. It overspread a space of ninety feet from 
the extremities of its opposite boughs. These dimen- 
sions will produce an area capable, on mathematical 
calculation, of covering a squadron of two hundred 
and thirty-five horse. The dignity of its station was 
equal to the dignity of the tree itself. It stood on a 
point where Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derby- 
shire, unite, and spread its shade over a portion of 
each. From the honourable station of thus fixing the 
boundaries of three large counties, it was equally re- 
spected through the domains of them all, and was 
known far and wide by the honourable distinction of 
the Shire Oak, by which appellation it was marked 
among cities, towns, and rivers, in all the larger maps 
of England: : : 

Tn a glade in Hainhault Forest, in Essex, about a 
mile from Barkingside, stands an oak, which has been 
known through many centuries by the name of Fair- 
lop. The tradition of the country traces it half way 
up the Christian era. It is still a noble tree, though 
it has now suffered greatly from the depredations of 
time. About ayard from the ground, where its rough 
ficted stem is thirty-six feet in circumference, it di- 
vides into eleven vast arms, yet not in the horizontal 
manner of an oak, but rather in that of a beech. 
Benvath its shade, which overspreads an area of three 
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hundred feet in circuit, an annual fair was long held 
on the 2d of July, and no booth was suffered to be 
erected beyond the extent of its boughs. 

Not far from Blandford, in Dorsetshire, once stood 
a tree, which five or six centuries ago was probably 
in its maturity, and known by the name of Damory’s 
Oak. At the ground its circumference was sixty-eight 
feet, and seventeen feet above the ground its diameter 
was four yards. As this vast trunk decayed, it be- 
came hollow, forming a cavity, which was fifteen feet 
wide, and seventeen feet high, capable of holding 
twenty men. During the civil wars, and till after 
the Restoration, this cave was regularly inhabited by 
an old man, who sold ale in it. In the violent storm 
in the year 1703, it suffered greatly, many of its no- 
blest limbs having been torn from it. In the year 
1755, this once magnificent production of nature was 
cut down and sold for firewood. 

Queen Elizabeth has in more than one or two in- 
stances communicated her name to oak-trees of great 
size in England. Gilpin mentions one of those oaks 
which grew at Heveningham, in Suffolk, of great di- 
mensions, but in his time greatly decayed. In Eliza- 
beth’s time it was hollow, and from this circumstance 
the tree derives the honour of being handed down to 
posterity. That princess, who, from her earliest age, 
loved masculine amusements, used often, it is said, in 
her youth, to take her stand in this tree, and shoot 
the deer as they passed; and hence it acquired the 
name of Elizabeth’s Oak. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
in his notes to Gilpin, mentions another of these oaks 
of Queen Elizabeth, at Huntingfield, also in the county 
of Suffolk, measuring thirty-four feet in girth at five 
feet from the ground, and which, also, in days of yore, 
afforded a station for the princess in the sports of the 
field. ‘* Huntingfield,’’ says Sir Thomas, “was, for 
a considerable period after the Norman conquest, the 
estate and residence of an eminent family of that name. 
It afterwards descended to the De la Poles, Earls of 
Suffolk, and, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was 
the property of Henry Lord Hunsdon. Queen Eliza- 
beth is said to have been entertained at the old man- 
sion by Lord Hunsdon, and to have enjoyed the plea- 
sures of the chase, in rural majesty. The approach 
to the house was over an arm of the river Blithe, 
which waters the park, and then through three great 
square courts. A gallery was carried along the whole 
length of the building, and, opening upon a balcony 
over the porch, gave an air of grandeur and variety 
to the front. The great hall was built round six 
straight massy oaks, which originally upheld the 
roof, as they grew ; and upon these the foresters and 
yeomen of the guard used to hang their nets, cross- 
bows, hunting-poles, and other implements of the 
chase. This gives a most curious picture of the ro- 
mantic notions of these vlden times. In later years, 
the roots being decayed, the shafts were sawn off at 
the bottom, and the roof was supported either by irre- 
gular logs of wood, or by masonry; and part of the 
long gallery, where the queen and her attendants used 
to divert themselves, was converted into a cheese 
chamber. Elizabeth is said to have been much pleased 
with the retirement of this park, filled with tall and 
massy timber trees, but particularly with the oak, 
which ever afterwards bore the appellation of the 
Queen’s Oak. It stood about two bowshots from the 
old romantic hall; and tradition records, that Eliza- 
beth shot. a buck, with her own hand, from this tree. 
The upper part of the main stem of the tree is now 
considerably shortened by age and accidents. The 
limbs, however, are bold and picturesque; and it still 
carries many boughs, and enough of foliage, to consti- 
tute a considerable head. The trunk thickens as it 
rises ; so that, at seven feet from the ground, it mea- 
sures about thirty-three feet in circumference. An- 
other oak, called the Duke’s Walking-Stick, at the 
same place, is in girth, at the ground, twenty-one feet, 
and rises to the height of one hundred and eleven feet 
from the ground. 

Among the trees deriving celebrity from historical 
events in England, one of the most considerable note 
was the oak in the New Forest in Hampshire, against 
which the arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel glanced, which 
killed William Rufus, son of William the Conqueror, 
in the year 1100. This oak-tree, which was of ex- 
ceedingly large proportions, survived till about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, at which period of 
its final decay, it was in all likelihood nine hundred 
years old—an interval of years embracing all that had 
occurred in the history of the country from the reign 
of Alfred the Great till that of George the Third. 
This exceedingly interesting and ancient tree at 
length going to utter decay, its stump was eradicated, 
and to preserve the memory Of its site, a monumental 
stone was erected upon it by the late Lord Delaware, 
with appropriate inscriptions. ‘ 


The Skelton Oak is another of those trees which | 


have been connected with historical transactions. 
This oak still survives, and stands about a mile and 
a half from Shrewsbury, at the spot where the Pool 
road diverges from that which leads to Owestry. 
Near this place was fought the famous battle, on the 
21st June 1403, betwixt Henry the Fourth, King of 
England, and the forces of Harry Percy, son of the 
Karl of Northumberland, surnamed Hotspur, along 
with those of Owen Glendower. It is recorded by 
tradition that prior to the engagement this celebrated 


Welch hero mounted the tree, now called the Skelton |. 


Oak, to make his observations. The tree, which has 
been thus in some degree associated with the transac- 


tion in which took place the death of Hotspur, is now 
hollow in its trunk, and can contain about a dozen 
people. It divides into two enormous limbs, both of 
which have been fractured. It is thirty-seven feet 
in circumference, at a foot and a half from the 
ground, and is otherwise proportionally large. 

As we must conclude our descriptions of celebrated 
trees, both in England and Scotland, at another op- 
portunity, we may in the meantime content ourselves 
with recommending a perusal of the new edition of 
Gilpin’s book, which has been our authority on the 
present occasion, as readers will not fail to find in it 
a mass of pleasing gossip on the forest scenery not 
only of Great Britain, but other countries of Europe. 


INTERESTING HISTORY OF A SCOTTISH 
EMIGRANT. 
By Joun M‘Drarmip. 


Axzout twelve years ago, a person of the name of 
M ‘Dougal, a native of Argyleshire, who had emigrated 
to Upper Canada a few years before, wrote to his 
friends in Scotland, giving an account of his fortunes 
in the New World, and among other things failed not 
to make honourable and grateful mention of the fol- 
lowing truly romantic incident :—In a section of Ar- 
gyleshire the story was told in every parlour, spence, 
and boothy, by the shepherd on the hill, and the fisher- 
man on the lake; and a military gentleman who hap- 
pened to be on the spot shortly after the news arrived, 
was so much struck with the circumstance, that he 
collected the particulars from head-quarters, and is 
ready to vouch for their accuracy.* 

M ‘Dougal, on reaching Upper Canada, from anxiety 
to make the most of his scanty capital, or some other 
motive, purchased a location where the price of land 
was merely nominal, in a country-thinly peopled, and 
on the extreme verge of civilisation. His first care 
was to construct and plant a cabin in the wild, and, 
this task finished, he spent his whole time, early and 
late, in the garden and the fields. By vigorous exer- 
tion and occasional assistance, he brought a few acres 
of ground under crop, acquired a stock of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, made additional inroads on the glade and 
the forest, and, though his toils were hard, gradually 
and imperceptibly became in a rough way “ well 
enough to live,” as compared with the poverty he had 
abandoned at home. His greatest discomforts were 
distance from neighbours, the church, markets, and 
even the mill: and along with these the suspension, 
or rather the enjoyment, after long intervals of time, 
of those endearing charities and friendly offices which 
lend such a charm to social life. His cattle depastured 
in the neighbouring forest, and after a little training 
returned in the evening of their own accord, particu- 
larly when they heard the well-known voice of their 
master and his dog. On one occasion M‘Dougal had 
a quantity of corn to grind, and as the distance was 
considerable, and the roads none of the smoothest, this 
important part of his duty could only be performed by 
starting with the sun, and returning at the going down 
of the same. In his absence the care of the cattle de- 
volved on his spouse; and as they did not return at 
the usual hour, the careful matron went out in quest 
of them. Beyond its mere outskirts, the forest was 
to her ¢erra incognita in the most emphatic sense of 
the term, and with no compass or notched trees to 
guide her, it is not to be wondered at that she wan- 
dered long and wearily to very little purpose. Tall 
trees rose on every side—a boundless contiguity of 
shade; and fatigued with the search, she deemed it 
prudent to retrace her steps while it was yet time. 
But this resolution was much easier formed than exe- 
cuted ; returning was as dangerous as “‘ going o’er ;”” 
and after wandering for hours, she sunk on the ground, 
her eyes swollen and filled with tears, and her mind agi- 
tated almost to distraction. But here she had not rested 
many minutes until she was startled by the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and anon an Indian hunter stood 
before her. Mrs M‘Dougal knew that Indians lived at 
no great distance, but as she had never seen a member 
of thetribe, her first emotions were those of terror ; 
quickening, it may be said, every pulse, and yet palsy- 
ingevery limb. But the Indian’s views were more com- 
prehensive; constantly on the out-look in search of 
the quarry, and accustomed to make circuits compris- 
ing the superficies of many a Highland mountain and 
glen, he had observed without being observed himself ; 
knew her home, recognised her person, comprehended 
her mishap, divined her errand, and immediately 
beckoned to her to rise and follow him. The unfor- 
tunate woman understood the signal, and obeyed it 
in as far as terror left her power; and after a length- 
ened sweep, which added not a little to her previous 
fatigue, they arrived at the door of an Indian wig- 
wam. Her conductor invited her to enter by signs ; 
but this she sternly refused to do, dreading the con- 
sequences, and preferring death in the open air to the 
tender mercies of cannibals within. Perceiving her 
reluctance and scanning her feelings, the hospitable 
Indian darted into the wigwam, and communed with 
his wife, who in afew minutes also appeared, and by 
certain signs and sympathies known only to females, 
calmed the stranger’s fears, and induced her to exter 
thei# lowly abode. Venison was instantly prepared 
for supper, aud Mrs M‘Dougal, though still alarmed 
at the novelty of her situation, found the viands de- 
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licious, and had rarely, if ever, partaken of so sa~ 
voury a meal, Aware that she was wearied, the In- 
dian removed from their place near the roof two beau- 
tiful deer-skins, and by stretching and fixing them 
across, divided the wigwam into two compartments. 
Mats were also spread in both, and next, the stranger 
was given to understand that the farther dormi- 
tory was expressly intended for her accommodation. 
But here again her courage failed her, and to the most 
pressing entreaties she replied by signs as well as she 
could, that she would prefer to sit and sleep by the 
fire. This determination seemed to puzzle the Indian 
and his squaw sadly ; often they looked at one another, 
and conversed softly in their own language, and at 
last the red took the white woman by the hand, led 
her to her couch, and became her bed-fellow, In the 
morning she awoke greatly refreshed, and was anxious 
to depart without farther delay; but this the Indian 
would on no account permit. Breakfast was prepared 
—another savoury and well-cooked meal—and then 
the Indian accompanied his guest, and conducted her 
to the very spot where the cattle were grazing. These 
he kindly drove from the wood, on the verge of which 
Mrs M‘Dougal descried her husband running about 
hallooing, and seeking for her in a state of absolute 
distraction. Great was his joy, and great his grati- 
tude to her Indian benefactor, who was invited to the 
house, and treated to the best the larder afforded, and 
presented on his departure with a suit of clothes. In 
about three days he returned, and endeavoured by 
every wile to induce Mr M‘Dougal to follow him into 
the forest. But this invitation the other positively 
declined, and the poor Indian went on his way ob- 
viously grieved and disappointed. But again he re- 
turned, and, though words were wanting, renewed his 
entreaties, but still vainly and without effect; and 
then, as a last desperate effort, he hit upon an expe- 
dient which none save an Indian hunter would have 
thought of. Mrs M‘Dougal had a nursling‘only a few 
months old—a fact the Indian failed not to notice— 
and after his pantomimic eloquence had been completely 
thrown away, he approached the cradle, seized the 
child, and darted out of the house with the speed of 
an antelope. The alarmed parents instantly followed, 
supplicating and imprecating at the top of their voices ; 
but the Indian’s resolves were fixed as fate ; and away 
he went, slow enough to encourage his pursuers, but 
still in the van by a good many paces, and far enough 
ahead to achieve the secret purpose he had formed— 
like the parent bird skimming the ground when she 
wishes to wile the enemy fromher nest. Again and 
again, Mr M‘Dougal wished to continue the chase 
alone; but maternal anxiety baffled every remon- 
strance, and this anxiety was, if possible, increased, 
when she saw the painted savage enter the wood, and 
steer, as she thought, his course towards his own ca- 
bin in the heart of the wild. The Indian, however, 
was in no hurry; occasionally he cast a glance be- 
hind, poised the child almost like a feather, threaded 
his way with admirable dexterity, and kept the swad- 
dling clothes so closely drawn around it, that not even 
the winds of heaven were permitted to visit it too 
roughly. It is needless to go into all the details of 
this singular journey, farther than to say, that the In- 
dian at last called a halt on the margin of a very 
beautiful prairie, teeming with the richest vegetation, 
and extending to several thousand acres. In a mo- 
ment the child was restored to its parents, who, won- 
dering what so strange a proceeding could mean, stood 
for some minutes panting for breath, and eyeing one 
another in silent and speechless astonishment. The 
Indian, on the other hand, appeared overjoyed at the 
success of his manceuvre, and never did a human be- 
ing frisk about and gesticulate with greater anima- 
tion. We have read or heard of a professor of signs, 
and supposing such a character were wanted, the 
selection could not, or at least should not, be a mat- 
ter of difficulty, so long as even a remnant remains 
of the aborigines of North America. All travel- 
lers agree in describing their gestures as highly 
dignified, eloquent, and intelligent; and we have 
the authority of Mr M‘Dougal for saying, that the 
hero of the present strictly authentic tale proved 
himself to be a perfect master of the art. The resto- 
ration of the child, the beauty and wide extent of the 
prairie, and various other circumstances combined, 
flashed across our countryman’s mind—operating con- 
viction where jealousy and distrust had lurked before; 
and as the Indian stood before him, his eyes beaming 
with benevolence and intelligence, his arms extended, 
and, along with his body, thrown into the most varied 
and speaking attitudes, he became more and more 
satisfied that his speech, if given in broken English, 
would have run very nearly as follows :—‘* You doubt 
Indian; you think him treacherous ; you think him 
wish to steal the child. No,no; Indian has tribe and 
child of his own; Indian knew you long ago; knew 
you when you first came, and saw you when you not 
see Indian; saw you poor but hard-working man ; 
some white men bad, and hurt Indian; you not bad; 
hurt no one, but work hard for your wife and child ; 
saw you choose bad place; Indian pitied you; never 
make rich there; saw your cattle far in forest; thought 
you come catch them ; you not come ; your wife come; 
Indian find her faint and weary; Indian take her 
home ; fear go in; think Indian kill and eat her ; no, 
no; Indian lead her back; Indian meet you; very 
sad, then very glad to see her; you kind to Indian; 
give him meat, drink and better clothes than your 
vwo; Indian grateful , wish you to come here; not 
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come ; Indian go again; not.come ; Indian very sorry ; 
take the child; not run fast; know you would follow 
child. Look round! plenty ground—rich, rich ; In- 
dian love the deer, and the birds and beasts of the 
field; the chase make him strong; his father loved 
the chase; if Indian farm, Indian farm here; look 
round! plenty of ground—rich, rich; many, many 
cattle feed here; trees not many on that side; make 
road in less than half a moon; Indians help you; 
come, come—Indian your friend—come, live here.” 
Mr M‘Dougal in a trice examined the soil, and im- 
mediately saw the propriety of the advice given by 
the untutored but by no means unintelligent or un- 
observing savage—if savage, in deference to custom, 
he must still be called. By a sort of tacit agreement 
a day was fixed for the removal of the materials of 
our countryman’s cabin, goods, and chattels ; and the 
Indian, true to his word, brought a detachment of 
his tribe to assist in one of the most romantic “ flit- 
tings” that ever was undertaken, whether in thenew 
or old world. In a few days a roomy log-house was 
fashioned, and.a garden formed in a convenient sec- 
tion of the beautiful prairie, from which the smoke 
was seen curling, and the woodpecker heard tapping 
at no great distance. 

Mr M‘Dougal was greatly pleased with the change ; 
and no wonder, seeing that he could almost boast of 
a body-guard as bold as the bowmen of Robin Hood. 
His Indian friend speedily became a sort of foster- 
brother, and his tribe as faithful as the most attached 
tail of gillies that ever surrounded a Highland chief- 
tain. Even the stupid kine lowed on finding them- 
selves suddenly transported to a boundless range of 
the richest pasture, and, up to the date of the last ad- 
vices, were improving rapidly in condition, and in- 
creasing in numbers. At a fitting opportunity, Mr 
M‘Dougal took care to acquire a legal title to his 
beautiful and productive farm, which every year in- 
creased in value. ‘The little garden smiled like a rose 
in the desert ; grass, over-abundant, gradually gave 
way to thriving crops. The Indians continued friendly 
and faithful, occasionally bringing presents of venison 
and other game, and were uniformly rewarded from 
the stores of a dairy overflowing with milk, butter, and 
cheese. Attached as the red man was to his own mode of 
life, he was at lengthinduced, with his wife, to form part 
of the establishment in the capacity of grieve or head 
shepherd—a duty he undertook the more cheerfully, 
as it still left him opportunities of meeting and com- 
muning with his friends, and reconnoitring the antlered 
denizens of the forest. Let us hope, therefore, that 
no untoward uccident will occur to mar this beautiful 
picture of sylvan life; that the M‘Dougal colony will 
wax stronger and stronger, till every section of the 
prairie is forced to yield tribute to the spade and the 
plough. 


A WALK THROUGH WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
WEsTMINSTER ABBEY occupies the southern side of 
the open area already mentioned as being at the ter- 
mination of Parliament Street, and is only separated 
from the House of Lords by a street pursuing a direc- 
tion towards Millbank, on the north bank of the 
Thames. On the south is the sacred edifice, crowded 
upon by brick dwelling-houses; and the entrance, 
which is ordinarily open, is by an alley betwixt these 
houses and a portion of the structure leading from the 
above street. This entrance is that by Poets’ Corner. 

No one possessing the smallest sentiment of ro- 
mance, can approach Westminster Abbey without 
emotion. In its dark Gothic walls and lofty towers, 
in its vaulted roof, and floor covered with sepulchral 
inscriptions, we see striking memorials of the history 
of our country, even from the times of the Heptarchy. 
It is perhaps not generally known that that portion of 
Westminster which now forms the united parish of 
St Margaret and St John the Evangelist, and which 
is now covered with busy streets, was once an island 
formed by the river Thames, and called Thorny Island, 
from being overrun with shrubs of that character. On 
this insular spot was erected a monastic institution, 
ascribed to Sebert, certainly one of the earliest build- 
ings for public worship on the introduction of Chris- 
tianityinto England. It was changed to an abbey by 
Offa, king of Mercia, in 785. The abbots hence rose 
rapidly into such distinction, that the coronation robes 
and regalia were deposited in the abbey, and it was 
dedicated to St Peter. 

The ancient structure severely suffered from the 
ravages of the Danes during the reign of Ethelwolf, 
and it was not until the comparatively tranquil period 
of Edward the Confessor, that Christianity gained 
the ascendancy. Under this monarch the abbey rose 
from its ruined state; the ground-plan bore the form 
of the cross, rights and endowments were granted, 
and the edifice assumed a great degree of architectu- 
ral grandeur. It had become the sacred place of in- 
auguration of the English monarchs, and William 
the Conqueror was crowned here in great pomp and 
solemnity, 1066. 

Henry the Third enlarged the abbey, and added a 
chapel, which he dedicated to the Virgin, in which 
state the building remained until Henry the Seventh 
added a chapel, built in the florid Gothic style, on 


which the greatest skill of the architect and che Sculpi- 
tor was displayed ; exhibiting the most splendid struc- 
ture of the age, and so highly esteemed, that it was 
enjoined the remains of royalty alone should be in- 
terred within its walls. During the reign of Henry 
the Highth, the abbey was considerably defaced ; but 
on the surrender of its revenues, Henry raised West- 
minster to the dignity of a city, and its abbey was 
constituted a cathedral. It was, however, afterwards 
reunited to London in 1550. 

Westminster Abbey, during the reign of William 
and Mary, was thoroughly repaired, and the towers 
added at the western entrance, under the direction of 
the celebrated Sir Christopher Wren, to whom Lon- 
don owes so much of its architectural grandeur. 

The length of the abbey is 416 feet: breadth at the 
transept 203 feet: nave 102 feet: height of the west 
towers 225 feet. The exterior measurement, includ- 
ing Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, is 530 feet. It has 
a very imposing effect, particularly when viewed from 
the north, uniting the characteristics of grandeur and 
solemnity. ‘The principal entrance is richly carved, 
having a small door on either side. Above are orna- 
mented windows and pinnacles: these ascend two at 
the outer angles, and two at the centre, sustained by 
buttresses, enclosing a spacious window, surmounted 
by a pyramid of Gothic ornament, topped by a smaller 
spire and a vane. This portico, from its strength and 
elegance, has been called the Beautiful, or Solomon’s, 
Gate. It is rarely opened, except on great occasions, 
or when the remains of some important individual 
are to be deposited within the walls of the abbey. 

On entering at the great western door between the 
towers, the magnificence of the abbey at once strikes 
the beholder with reverential awe: nearly the whole 
of the interior appears in grand masses of towering 
Gothic columns of grey marble, connecting the pave- 
ment with the roof, and separating the nave from the 
side aisles. A screen divides the nave from the choir, 
over which is a noble organ, beyond which the eye 
soars amid graceful columns, tracery, and decorated 
windows, to the summit of the eastern arch that over- 
looks the adjacent chapels. The walls on either side 
display a great profusion of sepulchral monuments, 
among which are many finely-executed pieces of sculp- 
ture and touching memorials of those whose exploits 
or exertions deserved the notice of posterity. 

Above the line of tombs there are chambers and 
galleries which were once occupied by nuns, but now 
solemn and dreary in their antiquity, though relieved 
by the sunbeam glancing across the misty height of 
the nave. The northern window is richly orna- 
mented with stained glass, representing the Holy 
Scriptures surrounded by a band of cherubim in the 
centre; on the sides the Saviour, the Evangelists, and 
Apostles, appear in recumbent attitudes. From this 
window proceeds a calm ray of light, very advantageous 
to the display of the beautiful sculpture on which it 
falls. There are numerous tombs and monuments 
of noble persons, exquisitely imagined and executed 
in emblematical groups, or in faithful portraiture, 
that convey to the spectator subject for deep reflection. 
Here rival statesmen repose in peace; heroes, who 
waved their country’s flag triumphant on the field, or 
on the wave, rest undisturbed; and all around con- 
spires to teach that “paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.” There is, however, associated with this com- 
mon lot of humanity, gratifications of a high order 
while contemplating historical facts connected with 
the respective individuals ; and worthy of respect*is 
he whose life shall be found to justify what the sculp- 
tor has figured or inscribed. As works of art, some 
of these memorials of mortality are of the highest 
class, and deserving our best attention. 

The chapel of Edward the Confessor is at the eastern 
end of the choir, and contains the shrine of St Ed- 
ward ; it was an exquisite piece of workmanship, evi- 
dent amid its progress to decay. Here also is the co- 
ronation-chair, under which is placed the celebrated 
stone brought from Scone in Scotland by Edward the 
First, in 1297. The Chapel of Henry the Seventh is 
also at the eastern end of Westminster Abbey, and 
among the ashes of many whose brows were decorated 
with diadems, are those of Mary and Elizabeth. The 
ascent to this splendid piece of Gothic art, which has 
been extolled as the wonder of the world, is by steps 
of black marble beneath a stately portico. The en- 
trance-gates possess most extraordinary richness of 
workmanship in brass. The effect produced on enter- 
ing this chapel is solemn and. magnificent: the lofty 
ceiling is wrought in stone into an astonishing variety 
of figures and devices; the stalls are of oak, hay- 
ing the deep tone of age, with Gothic canopies, 
all so elaborately carved as to surpass in beauty every 
specimen of the kind. Here are installed the knights 
of the most honourable order of the Bath. In their 
stalls are placed brass plates of their arms, and above 
are suspended their banners, swords,.and helmets: 
beneath the stalls are seats for the esquires. The 
pavement is composed of black and white marble, be- 
neath which is the royal vault. The magnificent 
tomb of Henry the Seventh and Elizabeth his queen, 
stands in the body of this chapel in a curious chantry 
of cast brass, most admirably executed, and inter- 
spersed. with effigies, armorial bearings, and devices, 
alluding to the union of the red and white roses. The 
general view of this chapel is astonishing as it is gor- 
geous. 

The abbey may be considered as subdivided into 
nine chapels—as that of St Benedict, St Edmund, ts 
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Nicholas, Henry the Seventh, St Paul, St Edward the 
Donfessor, St Erasmus, Abbot Islip, St John the 
Evangelist, St Andrew, and St Michael. But in the 
present day divine service is performed only in a.space 
inclosed with wood, near the eastern extremity of 
the building. Here service takes place daily at ten in 
che morning and three in the afternoon, though some- 
times none are present but the officials. The public 
worship of the parish, at which the parishioners at- 
tend, is conducted in the adjacent church of St Mar- 
garet. 

The transepts, the aisles, and the areas, are covered 
with monumental sculpture; but that portion deno- 
minated Poets’ Corner is rendered deeply interesting, 
from its containing memorials of those with whose 
peaceful toils our gentlest hours have been associated. 
It isa spot entered with reverence, and quitted with 
regret. No particular description can be given where 
each may be entitled to a share of homage, and of de- 
lightful remembrance. The ordinary entrance to the 
abbey being by this part of the building, Poets’ Corner 
answers as a vestibule to the wide expanse beyond it ; 
and here usually lounge many visitors inspecting the 
dingy monuments on the walls, till taken by the 
keepers over the edifice. The charge, altogether, ex- 
acted from strangers for seeing the various objects of 
interest in the abbey, and its contiguous chapels, is 
one shilling and threepence; and it is but justice to 
state, that the civility and desire. to give every infor- 
mation to strangers, by those who conduct visitors 
over this interesting place, are such as to deserve the 
highest commendation. 


STORIES OF A FEMALE SEXTON. 

In one of the counties of Scotland, north of the Forth, 
is situated an ancient palace of the Scottish kings, 
which, about fifty years ago, after a long period of 
desertion and decay, was repaired, to be occupied as a 
manse by the clergyman of the parish. This circum- 
stance revived, in the recollection of many of the pa- 
righioners who then resorted to it, the numberless 
tales and legends connected with its history, some of 
which may come to be hereafter noticed. 

One stormy evening in the fall of the year, while 
the wind blew in gusts through the ruinous parts of 
the old palace, threatening to unroof the remaining 
towers which time and civil war had spared, the 
worthy pastor and his wife were enjoying their tea 
before a good fire, which blazed and crackled up the 
chimney, as if in defiance of the tempest without, 
when they heard a humble rap at their parlour 
door, which was slightly pushed open by a person 
who announced that she wished “ a word of the mi- 
nister.’’ The applicant, on being desired to enter, pre- 
sented the form of a very good-looking robust woman, 
of seven or eight and twenty, who approached in deep 
affliction. 

“ What is the matter, my good Elspeth? How is 
your husband ?” said the worthy clergyman, in atone 
of commiseration. 

“ Oh, sir,” replied the poor woman, ‘my husband 
is weel enough in health; but he has ta’en to his 
bed again. My bonny gallant bairn, that was eight 
months old, died yesterday : he took the weary croup, 
poor lammie, and gaed like other three afore him. 
His father will aye work at the loom, ye ken, sir, as 
lang as we hae a living bairn; but when they are 
ta’en awa’, he loses a’ pith and speerit, and just gangs 
to his bed, and leaves me to warsel on wi’ a wae heart 
and a toom purse, né a living body to comfort or help 
me; and still I maun bear a’, and work for a’.”’ 

“Tam very sorry for you, my poor woman,” said 
Doctor M‘Vicar ; “will a trifle of money be of service 
to you ?” 

“Na, sir,” she said, drawing herself up rather 
proudly; ‘‘ mony thanks, but I didna come here to 
seek ony thing but wark.I-dinna like to eat the 
bread o’ idleness; but I’m sair grieved, and spinning 
is but a dowy job; and I canna gang out to work, to 
hear a’ the jokes and jeers o’ the lads and lasses in 
the fields, for that 1aakes me waur nor sitting at 
hame ; and then I canna be weel spared a haill day 

“neither, for that leaves him wi’ naebody to gie him 
“his bit meat. But now ye see, sir, as Sandy Mort- 
cloth is dead, if ye would but put me in his place, I 
think the datewakes and the burials would divert me.” 

* But, my good woman,” replied the kind pastor, 
in solace amazement, “ who ever heard of a female 
bedral? You surely do not mean to dig the graves 

and wait on the funerals, as Sandy did ?—such an oc- 
‘ apn would expose you to insult and me to ridi- 
cw 9? 

“QO, ay, sir; but that is all cared for, if you are 
only so good as gie your consent. Tam Maigh will 
dig the graves for me, and wait on the burials at the 
-kirkyard ; and I will go with the mortcloth to the 
houses, and attend the chestings, and all the éxdoor 
work 5 and Tam and I will divide the labour and the 
payments, if you will but grant it.” 

“Well, Elspeth, I will make your request known 
to the kirk-session, aud see what can be done to serve 

At has often been remarked, that the war of the ele- 
“ments without doors makes us more sensible of the 
comforts within. Thus it was that poor Elspeth had 


preferred her petition at a fortunate time; for it only 
required that the worthy doctor should contrast his 
own prosperous situation and warm abode, with her 
forlorn state and comfortless cottage, to rouse all the 
benevolence of his nature, and extract from him the 
promise she was so anxious to obtain. By the mi- 
nister’s recommendation, the case of Elspeth was ta- 
ken into consideration by the kirk-session, and it was 
agreed to give her a trial. The case excited some 
merriment at first; but Elspeth was soon found to 
conduct the business with so much punctuality and 
decorum, that a different sentiment quickly super- 
vened, and, to the general contentment of the pa- 
rishioners, her appointment was confirmed. _ To the 
scenes which she witnessed, and the incidents which 
fell under her notice, in the course of her singular 
avocations, it is hoped that the reader may be indebted 
for some amusement. It was many years after her 
having practised the business of a sexton, when I first 
became acquainted with Elspeth Brown. Her hus- 
band was dead, and she had only one remaining child, 
a son, who assisted to support her. Her minister was 
also dead, and she no longer resided in the parish 
where she had exercised her remarkable calling. But 
though, when I knew her first, her hair was grey, 
and her tall form somewhat bent by age and hard la- 
bour, she still preserved the hardy and independent 
spirit which had marked her earlier years, and scorned 
to receive money without giving for it some equiva- 
lent of labour. As her years increased, she grew re- 
markable for a shrewd and penetrating acuteness, 
which enabled her, by combining circumstances, al- 
most to foretell events ; and few of her own class liked 
to hear an evil prognostication in which they were 
concerned, pronounced by Elspeth Brown. Her tem- 
per had been a good deal soured by the misfortunes 
of her early life; and I was often much amused by 
the vein of bitter and ironical invective which mixed 
with her strong sense, when she expatiated upon the 
vanities, follies, and presumption of the rising gene- 
ration of her own class. As I have undertaken to 
relate some of this old woman’s stories, I shall begin 
with her outset in the new line of life she had chosen, 
putting her information into my own words as I shall 
see occasion. 
THE LATEWAKE. 

Elspeth’s first effort in the way of her singular oc- 
cupation, was called forth a few days after the inter- 
ment of her infant, when she accompanied the village 
carpenter, who bore a coffin for an old woman, to a 
lonely dwelling at the distance of two miles. The 
weather had settled into a calm, and it was a beauti- 
ful evening, when they took their way along the edge 
of a little winding burn, that led them into the depths 
of a valley, whose acclivities on either side were clothed 
with trees of various kinds, still retaining the sere 
foliage of autumn. The man had been late in finish- 
ing the coffin; and before he and his companion ar- 
rived at the cottage, which was situated on the top of 
the bank, daylight was gone, and they found the 
death-candles already lighted, and six or eight women 
seated round a blazing tire in the apartment where 
the corpse lay. Most of these women were old, and 
the rest well advanced in life, with the exception of 
one who sat somewhat apart from the rest. This was 
a fair girl of twenty, on whose thin and blanched 
cheek, and colourless lips, were perceived the effects 
of ruined health; while, in the melancholy apathy of 
her dark blue eyes, there seemed a settled sorrow of 
no recent date. 

Elspeth looked upon this young woman with pity and 
surprise, for she had not seen lier for more than two 
years, and then her spirits were light, and the roses of 
health were blooming on her cheek. She took no notice, 
however, of the change, but, going up to her, shook her 
kindly by the hand, and spoke a few words in relation 
tothe death of her stepmother, at whose chesting she had 
come to officiate. This ceremonywassoon gone through, 
and the women again placed round the fire, while they 
indulged in potations of tea sufficiently strong to aid 
them in defying the powers of sleep during their in- 
tended vigils round the body of the deceased. Nor 
was this beverage unmixed with something still 
stronger, for into each cup was poured a certain mo- 
dicum of whisky, which, though not enough to intoxi- 
cate, certainly had the effect of making the tongues 
of the company wag so fast, and of taking so much of 
restraint from their manners, that, had the accom- 
paniments of death not avouched the cause of their 
meeting, you might have imagined them to be as- 
sembled for some purpose of joy rather than of grief. 
The only person who partook not of the inspiring 
liquid, or its enlivening consequences, was the poor 


| girl, who sat with folded hands, and a look of abstrae- 


tion, till roused from her deep reverie by one of the 
women, who, having put some of the grounds of the 
tea into a cup, presented it to her, and desired her 
to cast it round, that she might be able to cheer her 


_by divining from it something more fortunate than 


she perhaps expected to hear. The girl stretched out 
her hand, not to take the cup, but to put it from her. 
Her busy friend was not, however, to be so easily 
foiled in her purpose; for, seizing the extended hand, 
she placed the cup init, and, taking hold of the wrist, 
waved it backwards and forwards several times. Con- 
tent with having thus accomplished her will, she re- 
seated herself, and began to peer through her spec- 
tacles at the particles thus thrown together by chance, 
till at length she exclaimed, in a tone of affected sur- 
prise, “ Weel, did I ever see the like o’ that! Did 
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I no tell ye, Sarah, mybonny burd, that I would 
maybe see something to comfort ye; and as sure.as 
ever I read a cup true—and J hae read many a one— 
there’s Willie Irvine walking upon land as high and 
dry as where we're sitting, and the sea lying far be- 
hint him.” 

Here the fortune-teller was interrupted by w rough 
old crone, who sat next her. ‘¢ Think shame 0° yer- 
sell, Isbel Fleming,” she said, “to speak sic leein’ 
nonsense to the puir lassie. She may, indeed, see 
Willie Irvine, but it will never be in the body, for 
there was ower sure accounts for that. But, as] said, 
she may see him; for did I no see my first husband, 
after he was dead, standing afore me as plain as I see 
you sitting there ?” 

‘O41 whisht, whisht,” said one of the women ina 
low whisper ; one who, possessing more feeling than 
the last speaker, wished to put an end to a subjcct she 
observed was so painful to the person who had given 
rise to it; “for ony sake, whisht !—do ye no see her 
lips as they quiver, and that red spot burning on her 
cheek ?”? The women all turned their eyes upon poor 
Sarah, who, unable to contend any longer with the 
agony at her heart, rose and left the house to give it 
vent. ‘* Now,” said her commiserating friend, ‘see 
what ye hae done; ye hae driven the puir thing out- 
bye, to the cauld.” ‘As to cauld,” said Isbel Fle- 
ming, who had resided in the cottage for some weeks, 
during the illness of the stepmother, ‘‘ she neither feels 
cauld nor heat, and she’s out-bye night and day, wan- 
dering about on the braes, mair nor she’s in the house. 
But, nae doubt, it’s garring her wear faster awa.” 
“ What is the matter with the puir decayed crater 2°’ 
inquired our friend Elspeth, who, having given her 
husband his supper before she left home, and promised 
to return to him soon after daylight next morning, 
had become one of the watchers for the night; ‘* for I 
was real vexed,” she continued, ‘‘tosee the blithesome 
lassie, that had cheeks like the simmer roses, and een 
glancing as they had been twa diamonds from aneath 
her bonny brent brow, looking sae ghaist-like; and 
wondered she had ta’en on sae on account 0’ that stour 
auld carline lying there on the braid o’ her back. But 
I’m thinking, by the fortune ye read her, Isbel, it 
maun be some sweethearting story that’s the matter.” 

Here Isbel expressed her surprise that any body 
should be ignorant of a story so well known in the 
country. This story she now proceeded to tell. 

The old blacksmith, Michael Grey, the father of 
Sarah, was an elder of the kirk, and much respected 
during his lifetime, as a man who, though he was 
thought by most people somewhat austere in his reli- 
gious notions, had much common sense, blended with 
more information than falls to the lot of many whose 
opportunities of improvement are not greater than his. 
He had married for his second wife an elderly woman, 
that he might have his domestic affairs managed 
with economy, and his little Sarah well taken care of. 
But in his choice of a person to fulfil the latter momen- 
tous duty he had committed a great error, though 
it was one he never discovered to the day of his 
death. The woman he brought into his house, as 
stepmother to his child, was of a morose and jea- 
lous disposition; and as she had married him not 
only for the purpose of getting rid of the reproach 
of celibacy, but with the hope of benefiting by the 
money he was said to have saved, she looked on the 
child as an encumbrance, and never saw her caressed. 
by her father without a secret feeling of displeasure. 
Meantime, ignorant of what passed in the mind of 
his wife, which she had sufficient wit to conceal trom 
him, Michael’s leisure time was all devoted to the in- 
struction of his daughter, whose love for him made 
her an apt scholar. Sarah was, however, not insen- 
sible to the malignant influence of her stepmother, 
that, as she grew up, manifested itself in a thousand 
instances, which her regard for her father's peace 
aloné made her hide from his knowledge. This ran- 
corous disposition of one with whom she was doomed 
to live in such close contact, would, it is probable, 
have deeply affected the happiness of this young crea- 
ture, had she not, at the age of fifteen, become insen- 
sibly subjected to a kindlier domination in the com. 
panionship of alad two years older than herself, who 
was at that period bound apprentice to her father, and 
domesticated under his roof. This was the Willie 
Irvine spoken of by the old woman, and a more ge- 
nerous and better principled, or a more kind-hearted 
lad, never existed. Of all these perfections.in his ap- 
prentice, old Michael was fully aware, and anticipated 
with perfect content the consequences likely to ensue 
from the degree of intimacy and apparent affection 
which subsisted between him and his daughter. But 
Michael was endued with no small degree of obsti- 
nacy in his own opinions ; and though these were ge- 
nerally right in principle, they sometimes tended, as 
the best of opinions sometimes do, when persisted in 
against the dictates of feeling and the rise of parti- 
cular circumstances, to produce unhappy results. He 
had not married his first wife, till, having made some- 
thing by his business, he was enabled to live without 
that anxious care which is the sure portion of a young 
couple who come together while entirely destitute of 
money. ‘This prudent lesson he was constantly incul- 
cating on young Irvine. In conformity with this opi- 
nion and advice, the old man left his daughter, by 
his will, two hundred pounds, not to be paid to her 
till five years had expired after the date of the testa- 
ment, should he then be dead. Not many months 
after this he died, and his daughter felt, m all its 
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bitterness, the loss of her kind father ; for it was then 
that her cruel stepmother seemed to remunerate her- 
self, by giving vent to all her evil humours, for the 
partial restraint. under which she had laid them dur- 
ing the life of her husband. 

Sarah’s former innocent gaiety, and the modesty of 
her looks and behaviour, had gained her the love of 
all who knew her, and she was as much pitied as her 
old tyrant was execrated. Nor would she have con- 
tinued to live with her stepmother, but for the solemn 
promise she had given her father on his deathbed, 
that she would remain with her till she married. Wil- 
liam had no money, and could not give her a house 
of her own, though, had she been comfortably situ- 
ated, he would have reconciled himself to wait till he 
had, by patient industry, added his gains to her two 
hundred pounds his kind heart could not brook the 
idea of her continuing to suffer the tyranny she was 
daily subjected to for the long space of five years. Mat- 
ters standing thus, he determined to accept the tempt- 
ing offer, just made to him by an uncle who had been 
long settled in America, to become his foreman in an 
jron-work at New York. This uncle was unmarried ; 
and who could calculate what he might do for a nephew 
who was his name-child? At all events, two years 
of perseverance, with rigid economy and high wages, 
might enable him to return with something to aid in 
shortening the term of probation ; and he left Sarah 
with a solemn vow, that, if he still continued to live, 
he would return to her on that day two years on which 
he took his leave. His reiterated assurances to this 
effect, and of writing to her by every opportunity, 
combined with all his sanguine expectations, which 
were expressed with so little doubt, softened in some 
degree the hour of parting—that hour so inexpress- 
ibly bitter to young and ardent hearts, when torn 
asunder by stern necessity. 

Weeks and months came and went, but no tidings 
of William. At length accounts were received at the 
port from whence he embarked, that part of a wreck, 
on which was the name of the vessel in which he 
sailed, had been met with at sea near the mouth of 
the river St Lawrence, and that all on board had 
perished. The high hopes, which, like the rays of 
the sun, had shone between the clouds of occasional 
despondence on the heart of Sarah, now set in dark- 
ness, and nought but a bleak and wintry night was 
before her. But the symptoms of a deadly disease, 
which seemed to be attacking the vital springs of life, 
gave promise that the darkness would not long con- 
tinue. ‘The day which carried Elspeth to the cottage 
in the exercise of her new function, was the anniver- 
sary of the one on which William departed, and was 
also that (the two years being now completed) on 
which he had pledged his faith to return; and thus 
poor Sarah was more abstracted, and, if possible, more 
melancholy, than usual, and more inclined to seek for 
solitude. When driven from the house by the mem- 
bers of the latewake, she descended into the valley 
beneath, and sat her down upon a seat, composed of 
stone and turf, which William had constructed. It 
was there she had bid him farewell, and there that he 
had promised to sit with her again on the day which 
was now nearly at a close. This seat was not far from 
the pathway with the little brook before it, while at 
lts back rose the wooded bank, through whose dark 
masses of shade, the moon, now at its full, only pene- 
trated where a partial opening between the trees just 
behind her admitted of its sending its white rays to 
illumine the sparkling current of the water. The 
heart-broken girl fixed her earnest and mournful gaze 
upon the heavens, studded with all their host of stars 
shining in bright effulgence, while she revolved in 
her mind the sorrows of the last two years, and con- 
trasted her feelings with what they would have been 
on that night, had it been the one of William's return. 
The’elements of deep thought and feeling are not con- 
fined to the breasts of those in a superior class of so- 
ciety, though to them generally belongs the exclusive 
advantage of clothing them in the language of refine- 
ment; and this poor girl indulged a romance of senti- 
ment consequent upon her long-cherished affection, 
and fostered by the lonely musings of her solitary 
situation, which gave a peculiar character to her ideas. 
She considered herself as one cut off from her kind 
by a stroke of fate, and fast hastening to a world of 
spirits, to which she already more than half belonged ; 
and while the blessed effects of a well-grounded hope 
kept her from breathing a murmur against the decrees 
of an all-wise Providence, she thought it not sinful 
to indulge many a strange and singular fancy. Among 
these was an ardent and absorbing wish that her lost 
lover might be permitted to appear to her. Often as 
she lay awake in the night, and thought on his mortal 
remains lying fathoms deep, with the wild waves 
rolling over them, had she raised her head from her 
uneasy pillow, and looked forth from her bed, wish- 
ing, and almost expecting, to see him turn one more 
glance of love upon her, where the fire-light or the 
moon-beams shone on some particular part of the 
room. On this night the extraordinary wish of be- 
holding him seemed to have nearly amounted to frenzy. 
She had just heard a person who seemed to possess all 
her senses declare her belief that she might again be- 
hold William Irvine, and affirm that she had herself 
seen a departed spirit; and though in the days of 
health and happiness Sarah would have treated such 
a story as the effect of ignorant superstition or wilful 
misrepresentation, it now seemed to her sickly fancy 
as a fact established on undeniable authority; and 


she questioned with herself on the possibility of his 
appearing to her on the spot where she sat ere yet 
the time had elapsed when he had so solemnly pledged 
his faith to return. With a heart filled with this idea, 
where every thought and feeling was concentrated in 
one overmastering and intense desire, she still gazed 
upon the heavens, as though her looks sought to pene- 
trate them, while she uttered a fervent prayer, that, 
if ever such permission had indeed been granted, she 
might now once more behold on earth the man she 
had so truly loved. All was hushed around her, and 
she had hardly breathed this prayer when she heard 
her name pronounced in the lowest and softest accents 
of her lover’s well-known voice, and beheld him sitting 
beside her. 

She had now attained her wish; and though her 
broken heart was insensible to fear, a deep feeling of 
breathless awe stole over her, and she gazed upon him 
for a second with unclosed lips, on which the words 
she would have uttered seemed to freeze. He too 
looked steadfastly and mournfully on her altered and 
emaciated countenance; but the next instant she 
found herself encircled in his embrace, and felt his 
warm breath upon her cheek, while he assured her 
they had now met to part no more. It was then that 
the light forsook her eyes, and she became to all ap- 
pearance a lifeless corse, and that William, having 
for some time in vain endeavoured to recover her from 
this state of insensibility, severely reproached himself 
for the rashness of his approach. And when he had 
carried her inanimate body in his arms, and laid it 
down in the chamber of death at the cottage, his 
heart was torn with anguish, as he beheld, by a clearer 
light, the ravages which sickness and sorrow had 
made upon her form, and heard the undisguised and 
indiscreetly-uttered opinions of the women, that she 
had not long to live. They were, however, fortu- 
nately mistaken in their prognostication ; for, after a 
short struggle of a few days between death and life, 
she gradually, though slowly, recovered her wonted 
health, and became the happy wife of William Irvine, 
on whose two years’ history it may be necessary to 
say afew words. He had been wrecked, as was sup- 
posed, at the mouth of the St Lawrence, where he, 
and the only other person saved from a watery grave, 
reached the shores of Canada in one of the ship’s 
boats; but, falling in with a party of Indians, they 
were made prisoners, and detained among their tribe 
for many months, before they found an opportunity 
of making their escape. When William arrived at 
New York, he found his uncle, who believed him to 
be dead, preparing to return home to England, that 
he might spend the remainder of his days in his na- 
tive country, where he now intended to establish his 
nephew in bu3iness, promising at the same time to 
make him his heir. Meanwhile, William, on reach- 
ing England, had left his uncle at the port where 
they landed ; and finding that he had no time to lose, 
speeded forward, that he might keep his promise of 
returning on the day he had promised. Nor must I 
omit to mention, that the old woman Isbel Fleming 
was after this looked upon as an oracle, and resorted 
to by the young people far and near, who were fvolish 
enough to believe she could foretell future events. 


THE MALTHUS THEORY OF POPULATION, 
TuHouen Mr Malthus’s theory of population* was 
published in 1798, and has been since then frequently 
printed, and widely circulated, there is still, we are 
persuaded, a vast part of the community who are 
either altogether unacquainted with it, or make it 
only the subject of an unreflecting ridicule and oblo- 
quy. Thisisnotright.. The subject is one so nearly 
concerning the comfort of the whole community, that 
no educated man in the empire ought to be ignorant 
of it: it is also propef that those who are disposed to 
make sport of any such important subject, should, in 
the first place, know what it is they are laughing at. 
We have, therefore, thought proper to condense the 


‘views of Mr Malthus into an article for the present 


sheet, by which means we entertain a confident hope 
that the number of those who understand the Mal- 
thusian. system will be greatly increased. 

The author of this celebrated essay begins by stating, 
that there is a constant tendency in all animated life 
to increase beyond the nourishment prepared for it. 
The most of plants have so many seeds, that, if all 
could find room to grow, they would soon overspread 
many worlds much larger than the present. Many 
animals, but especially of the fish kind, would increase 
at an equally rapid rate. The superabundance—which 
was perhaps designed by nature, in order to-insure 
against accidental extinction or diminution of the 
various species—is checked in both cases by the im- 
possibility of all finding room or sustenance to enable 
them to grow. In like manner, the human race has.a 
tendency to increase more rapidly than nourishment. 


* The book, in its tater editions, is in two volumes 8vo., and the 
full title is as follows :—‘‘ An Essay on the Prineiple of Popula- 
tion; or a view of its Past and Present Effects on Human Happi- 
ness; with an Inquiry into our Prospects respecting the future re- 
moval or mitigation of the evils which it occasions. By T. R, 
Malthus, A.M., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.” 


In a country such as America, where there happens to 
be no restraint on this score, the numbers of the people 
are doubled every twenty-five years. Of course, the 
same results might be expected every where, if suste- 
nance for fresh communities could every where be as 
readily found. In old countries, however, such as 
Great Britain, where the utmost ingenuity could not 
greatly increase the amount of food, the tendency of 


‘the race to double its numbers once in twenty-five 


years, could not be permitted freesexercise without 
leading to mischief. Myr Malthus is so liberal as to 
suppose that food could be doubled the first twenty- 
five years, and an equal quantity added at the end of 
every such period for the future. But even thus, 
says he, while the race was increasing as 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, 64, 128, the food would only be increasing as 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; so that, at the end of two hun- 
dred years, there would only be food for eight out of 
every hundred and twenty-eight persons. He there- 
fore concludes, that, though Nature gave the power of 
this increase of population, she meant it to be guided 
by a reference to the means of subsistence. 

Mr Malthus then considers the various checks which 
control this principle inhuman population. - When 
more are born than can be supported with comfort, 
they are apt to be cut off at various ages by the effects 
of a poor style of living, or they continue to live in 
such miserable style that existence is no blessing. 
When the community is sensible that either this re- 
sult has taken place, or will do so if the population be 
unduly increased, marriages are apt to become less 
frequent, so that fewer children are thenceforth born. 
Where this diminution of the number of marriages is 
accompanied by that purity of life which is enjoined 
upon men both by human and divine law, and whieh 
the reason of man will enable him to practise, it forms 
what Mr Malthus calls the check of moral restraint. 
Where on the other hand it is productive of degrad- 
ing vices, it still tends to check population, though in 
a manner very discreditable to the species. There are 
three checks, then, upon population—moral restraint, 
vice, and misery ; which, in fully cultivated countries, 
keep the numbers of the inhabitants nearly on a par 
with the means of subsistence, which they would other- 
wise be so apt to exceed. 

The bulk of Mr Malthus’s book is taken up with 
an extensive array of facts for the proof of these fun- 
damental principles. He shows how the hardships 
endured by savages operate in preventing children | 
from being reared—how the ancient Teutonic nations, 
who were a little better off, brought up a large sur- 
plus of men, who, periodically, poured down upon the 
limits of the Roman empire, in search of settlements, 
and, though cut off in hundreds of thousands, were 
still succeeded in a few years by fresh hordes—how, 
in various modern nations, where the population is 
fully enough to devour all the product of the country, 
and where no moral restraint exist the inevitable 
result is a dreadful mortality among the young, anda 
general depression of the standard of subsistence. 
We have not room to follow Mr Malthus into all his 
calculations; but for these the reader may, if he 
pleases, consult the work itself. 

The grand aim of the essay is of a highly moral 
and humane kind. Seeing that the result of an ex- 
cessive population must be an increase of misery, Mr 
Malthus earnestly recommends that none should marry 
unless they have a tolerably fair prospect of being 
able to support their children, in a style as good at 
least as their own present manner of life. ‘‘ The 
lowest prospect,” says he, ‘‘ with which a man can be 
justified in marrying, seems to be, the power, when 
in health, of earning such wages, as, at the average 
price of corn, will maintain the average number of 
living children to a marriage’’—which is about three 
or four. He is not, as is vulgarly supposed, an 
exemy to marriage in the abstract. He rejoices inthe 
happiness and virtue of domestic life; but he says 
that it must not be purchased at so dreadful a price 
as certain death or penury to the human beings there- 
by brought into existence. One man must not be 
good and happy, at the risk of causing three or four 
persons a few years afterwards to be the reverse. “‘It 
is an utter misconception of my argument,” says he, 
“to infer that Iam an enemy to population. I am 
only an enemy to vice and misery, and, consequently, 
to that unfavourable proportion between population 
and food which produces these evils. But this unfa- 
vourable proportion has no necessary connection with 
the quantity of absolute population which a country 
may contain. On the contrary, it is more frequently 
found in countries which are very thinly peopled, than 
in those which are populous. 

“ The bent of my argument on the subject of popu- 
lation may be illustrated by the instance of a pasture 
farm. Ifa young grazier were told to stock his land 
well, as on his stock would depend his profits, and 
the ultimate success of his undertaking, he would 
certainly have been told nothing but what was strictly - 
true. And he would have to accuse himself, not his 
advisers, if in pursuance of these instructions he were 
to push the breeding of his cattle till they became lean 
and half-starved. His instructor, when he talked of 
the advantages of a large stock, meant undoubtedly 
stock in proper condition, and not such a stock, as, 
though it might be numerically greater, was in value 
much less. The expression of stocking a farm well 
does not refer to particular numbers, but merely to 
that proportion which is best adapted to the farm 
whether it be a poor or a rich one, whether it will 
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‘carry fifty head of cattle or five hundred. It is un- 
doubtedly extremely desirable that it should carry the 
greater number, and every effort should be made to 
effect this object; but surely that farmer could not be 
considered as an enemy to a large quantity of stock, 
who should insist upon the folly and impropriety of 
attempting to breed such a quantity, before the land 
was put into a condition to bear it.” 

The principle here laid down by Mr Malthus is 
based on well-established facts. Any store-farmer in 
Scotland will attest that his ground is just able to sup- 
port an exact number of sheep, and no more. We 
were informed by one who feeds about two thousand 
sheep on a certain space, that, if he were to increase 

-the number by so much as twenty, a deterioration in 
the quality of both the flesh and the wool of the whole 
Hock would be observable at the end of the season. 
Mr Malthus afterwards shows incontestibly that 
where marriages and births are in more than the usual 
- proportion in old countries, they are not indicative of an 
increasing population, but only of an excessive quan- 
tity of children and young persons, of whom a large 
proportion do not reach maturity. It appears from a 
work on Switzerland, that, in proportion to the same 
population, the Lyonois produced ten births, the Pays 
de Vaud eleven, and a particular parish in the Alps 
only eight, but that, at the age of twenty, these three 
different numbers were all reduced to the same. In 
the Lyonois nearly half of the population was under 
the age of puberty, in the Pays de Vaud one-third, 
and in the parish of the Alps only one-fourth. ‘* The 
inference from these facts,’ says he, “is unavoidable, 
and of the highest importance to society.” In many 
varts of his essay, he dwells on the advantage of 
rearing the requisite population from the smallest 
number of births. “A decrease of mortality,” he 
says, “is what we ought chiefly to aim at.” 

For this end, no other means can be suggested than 
that self-control which is one of the most remark- 
able characteristic features distinguishing man from 
other animals. The existence of this faculty is, in 
the estimation of Mr Malthus, a proof that there is 
nothing in his theory inconsistent with the original 
decrees of Providence. He even contends that the 
exercise of this faculty tends to improve the charac- 
ter of the individual, and renders his domestic hap- 
piness, when the proper time for it arrives, the more 
refined, as well as greater in degree, 

Such are the views of Mr Malthus, divested of all 
the philosophical apparatus with which he endeavours 
to prove their soundness. We have now to make a 
few remarks upon his theory. It appears to us that 
this profound inquirer has not allowed sufficient im- 
portance to the outlet afforded by emigration. It is 
proved by the very increase of the human race (laying 
_the Scriptures out of view), that it was at first very 
limited in numbers ; it is equally proved by the far- 
extended soil, almost every where fit to produce human 
sustenance, that the few were intended to increase, 
and spread out, and ultimately cover the whole. The 
tendency to increase beyond the means of subsistence, 
appears to us as in a great measure the means by 
which nature forces the accomplishment of this end. 
She brings into life a multitude too great for the li- 
mited scene of their birth, and tells them, as plainly 
as possible, that the abundance may be relieved by a 
certain proportion passing onward into the wilder- 
ness. Mr Malthus finds so many difficulties in emi- 
gration, that he almost entirely excludes it from view, 
as a relief to the pressure occasioned by the popula- 
tion principle ; but the difficulties are always becom- 
ing less; and it was perhaps meant that the removal 
of them should form one of those incentives to the 
exercise of activity and ingenuity, which nature has 
evidently had in view, for the improvement of the 
general condition of her children. Besides the duty 
of filling up all the waste parts of the earth, man is 
urged by the population principle to make those parts 
of the earth he inhabits as productive as possible. 
The desire of entering that condition which lessens 
the temptations to error, and forms the groundwork 
of all those relations which are afterwards to call forth 
his best affections and most pleasurable emotions, puts 
every individual not originally gifted with fortune, to 

his utmost activity, and to the utmost exercise of the 
virtue of a blameless life, in order that he may have 
the means of obtaining so great an addition to the or- 
dinary blessings of existence. If Mr Malthus had 
insisted a little more upon these matters, his essay 
would have perhaps excited less surprise and less op- 
position. There can, however, be no doubt of the 
general propriety of his views, while many of them 
are traced with a pathos and feeling which do him 
the highest henour. In the following passage, with 
which we shall conclude this article, he sums up in 
one emphatic and nervous address. “ I think it 
will be admitted,” says he, “ thatsif we apply the 
spirit of St Paul’s declarations respecting marriage 
to the present state of society, and the known con- 
stitution of our nature, the natural inference seems 
to be, that when marriage does not interfere with 
higher duties, it is right; when it does, it is wrong. 
According to the genuine principles of moral science, 
‘The method of coming at the will of God from the 
light of nature, is to inquire into the tendency of the 
action to promote or diminish the general happiness.’ 
There are perhaps few actions that tend so directly to 
diminish the general happiness, as to marry without 
the means of supporting children. He who coramits 
this act, therefore, clearly offends against the will of 
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God; and having become a burden on the society in j 


which he lives, and plunged himself and family into 
a situation in which virtuous habits are preserved 
with more difficulty than in any other, he appears 
to have violated his duty to his neighbours and to 
himself, and thus to have listened to the voice of pas- 
sion in opposition to his higher obligations.” 


TASTES OF DIFFERENT NATIONS IN 
RESPECT TO FOOD. 


Tue nations of Europe are accustomed to laugh at 
one another, on account of the different kinds of food 
which are favourites with each. The oats of Scot- 
land afford amusement to the Englishman, whécon- 
siders them only as food for horses; potatoes and 
buttermilk are reckoned a good joke against Irish- 
men; and the English are laughed at because they 
cannot pass a holiday without plum-pudding. "Fhe 
thin broth and frog steaks of the French are better 
known than any of their victories ; and the maccaroni 
paste, which is the delight of Italians, is the wonder 
of every other country. By the people of the south, 
Germans are imagined to feed almost entirely on 
grease and sour cabbage; Russians upon train-oil 
and rye-bread. The only diet of Spaniards, it is al- 
leged, is garlic and grapes, with salt-fish and oil in 
Lent. The people of Norway make bread of the 
bark of trees to eat with their fat and deer’s flesh ; 
and consider it a luxury to mix a little rye-flour with 
this kind of sawdust in their cakes. I[t is singular 
that every nation enjoys this kind of jest at the ex- 
pense of the others, without considering that itself is 
exposed to the same ridicule. It is never considered 
that the style of living among different nations de- 
pends almost entirely upon the climate under which 
they reside, and the natural productions of their 
country. That abundance of strong and exciting 
animal food which is necessary for maintaining the 
human system in its proper vigour in cold damp cli- 
mates, such as those of Russia and the north of Ger- 
many, would be almost poison to people of warmer 
countries,-such as France or Spain. ‘These require 
lighter and more easily-digested aliments ; and, ac- 
cordingly, they live chiefly on vegetables or fruits. 
When they do use animal food, it is boiled or other- 
wise cooked, till it has lost its most stimulating qua- 
lities; and hence those soups, and other artificial 
dishes, which are so much used in France, and so of- 
ten satirised in England. The use of vegetables is 
more exclusive in Spain and Portugal than even in 
France, and a stout muleteer of these countries is 
abundantly refreshed by a dinner consisting of a piece 
of bread with a few onions, dates, or raisins, and a 
draught of wine. It is the same in Italy, where, in 
the country places, the peasantry consider themselves 
to live well if they can procure cucumbers or raisins, 
with bread; in the towns there is a kind of paste, 
called maccaroni, which is made of wheat-flour much 
kneaded, and formed into long strings, by being 
forced through holes in a board; this is reckoned by 
the labouring classes a superb relish to their vegeta- 
bles or fruit ; animal food is little used or cared for. 
The Arab of the desert will travel long journies on 
horseback, day after day, having no other subsistence 
but dates, and perhaps a little camel’s. milk. The 
abstinence of the Brahminical Indians, who reckon it 
profane to taste any kinds of animal food except 
poultry and fish, and not always these, has its origin 
entirely in the heat of their country, which renders 
that kind of aliment unnecessary and often hurtful to 
the human constitution. 

In cold countries, however, animal food becomes 
indispensable ; and, in those frozen regions which our 
navigators have lately visited, the enormous quanti- 
ties of fish and flesh which are devoured by the rude 
inhabitants, were matter of utter asfonishment to 
Englishmen ; eight or ten pounds of pure fat were 
taken into the stomach of an Esquimaux, without 
his beng in the least troubled ; the Icelanders, though 
generally reckoned temperate, live almost entirely on 
mutton, fish, or the fat and eggs of sea-birds; the 
only vegetable substances consumed along with these 
being a little powdered lichen, or the roots of certain 
kinds of rushes. ‘This rule, that animal food becomes 
more necessary to the people of cold latitudes than to 
those of warm, is universal; and it is even found 
that individuals from southern countries, who may 
chance to reside any time in regions farther north, 
have their appetites changed accordingly. Some 
English people who went to live for a season in one 
of the vallies of Norway, were themselves astonished 
at the quantity of animal fat which they relished ; 
and a lady of the party did not know whether to be 
ashamed or to laugh at the extent of change in her 
appetite. Captain Cochrane, in his pedestrian jour- 
ney along the shores of the Frozen Ocean, experi- 
enced the same sensations; and mentions that he 
never enjoyed any dinner in his life so much 4s those 
of which the only material was a raw frozen fish, 
and a good lump of fat. 

Persons who go from acold to a warm country 
experience a reverse change, and are incapacitated 
from using their accustomed quantity of animal food. 
In cases where a northern people have settled in tro- 
pical regions, and yet continued to persevere, as they 
were wont, in the unrestrained use of animal sub- 
stances, the consequences are uniformly an impaired 
state of general health, and a shorter average of life. 
The Dutch afford a remarkable instance of this per- 
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versity ; for being accustomed, in their own northern 
fens, to the liberal use of flesh and greasy substances 
of all kinds, they persevered also at Batavia and the 
Cape of Good Hope, which are very hot countries 
(particularly the former), in having all their dishes 
brought to table swimming in oil and fat. It was 
partly from thence that Batavia, while in possession 
of the Dutch, was reckoned the grave of Europeans ; 
the English, who were more temperate and cleanly 
in their eating, found it in no respect more unhealthy 
than other stations in the same climate. Even at the 
Cape of Good Hope, which is a much cooler situation, 
this propensity of the Dutch gives rise among them 
to numerous diseases ; apoplexy in common, which, 
though seldom fatal of itself, generally lays the foun- 
dation for dropsy, by which the patient is speedil 
carried off. The general run of life among the Dutch 
merchants of Cape-Town is not above 60 years. The 
English themselves (particularly young people re- 
cently arrived in warm climates) are seldom suffi- 
ciently cautious in this respect, and often indulge 
too freely in the flesh-pots of England, in a country 
where such a mode of living has the most deleterious 
effects on the constitution. Animal food, if used to ° 
any extent in these climates, ought to be cooked al- 
most to rags, as is the uniform practice with the 
French, Spaniards, Turks, and indeed all the south- 
ern nations ; and it ought never to be eaten wnder- 
done, in the mode of English beef-steaks, which are 
there the most unhealthy dish that can be used. In 
the Southern States of America, one individual of 
every 900 among the negroes, arrives at the age of 
190 ; whereas among the whites, scarcely one in 
19,000 sees that age: the negroes live chiefly on rice, 
vegetables, and a little fish or poultry, well cooked ; 
whereas, the whites delight in ham, beef-steaks, 
game, &c. ; and every dish is dressed in such a manner 
as to retain the animal juices as little changed as 
possible. 

It ought to be remarked, however, that savage 
tribes in all climates, who are continually in the open 
air, and are exposed to violent and irregular exer- 
tion, consume animal fvod in large quantities, raw or 
cooked, fresh or stale, without any immediate danger. 
Of this the Tartars, the North American Indians, 
and others, afford remarkable examples. 

Custom or necessity reconciles some nations to food 
which would be thought revolting to others. The 
people of the South Sea Islands, where there are no 
large quadrupeds, rear dogs, as we do oxen and ‘ca- 
pons, and fatten them for eating; Mr Mariner even 
says that he came to relish the flesh of these animals 
as well as pork. The poorer people of the same 
islands feed on rats. The Hottentots are fond of 
caterpillars, and consider a dinner of these crawling 
insects, with some of the roots of their bulbous plants, 
as quite a delicacy. ‘The Chinese purchase at a high 
price a kind of sea-snail, which, like other snails, con- 
sists chiefly of a gelatinous substance, and is highly 
relished by them; they use also as a delicacy a kind 
of swallow’s nest, found in caves in the Malay Islands s 
and which these birds are supposed to form from par- 
ticles of decaying animal substances, skimmed up as 
they float on the surface of the sea or lakes. The 
aborigines of New Holland consume large quan- 
tities of a kind of worm found in rotting trees, and 
which they discover by the sound which the tree 
gives on being struck in a certain manner. Ser- 
pents are eaten freely by some tribes; and others 
(such as the European gipsies) prefer the flesh of 
animals which have died a natural death. Some 
of the North American Indians eat, when press- 
ed by hunger, a kind of fatty or unctuous earth, 
which they aver satisfies their appetite. This sub- 
stance has not, as far as we know, been analysed ; 
but it is impossible that it can contain the smallest 
nourishment; and its unctuous appearance, which 
no doubt is the origin of its repute as an article of 
food, can only be a deception, arising from its contain- 
ing magnesia in some shape. The negroes in the 
West Indies, when labouring under certain disorders 
of the stomach, devour greedily dust and mud in pre- 
ference to any wholesome aliment ; and we have seen 
children in this country, under the same irregularity 
of appetite, eat coals, woollen rags, and other trum- 
pery ; but these are morbid appearances, the mere re 
sults of disease. 

The most horrifying of all kinds of food is when 
men eat one another. There have been traces of this 
kind of entertainment among all early people; and 
most of the untutored nations of antiquity either ate 
their prisoners, or offered them up in sacrifice to idols. 
The only tribes among whom the practice is now ce1-' 
tainly known to exist are those of New Zealand : these 
people are in a state something resembling that of 
Greece, during those savage times which have been 
called the heroic; and are continually engaged in wars 
with each other, considering the getting in of their 
harvests only as a part of the preparations for a new 
campaign. The prisoners who are taken are killed, 
and eaten as they are wanted ; and the common modé 
of cooking them is, to heat to redness, ina pit, a num- 
ber of large stones, which are afterwards covered with 
some green branches, wetted; upon this floor, or 
gridiron, the flesh is laid, which is covered over in tha 
pit with a quantity of green leaves and a straw mat, 
while, above all, is spread a layer of earth; by the 
heat of the stones the flesh is soon cooked. Pigs done 
in this.way are reckoned excellent by our English 
sailors, who have tasted the dish; and with regard to 
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human flesh, one or two of Captain Cook’s ofiicers, 
who had the curiosity to authenticate their knowledge 
of cannibalism by tasting a morsel handed them by a 
New Zealander, said that its flavour was not unlike 
that of pork. Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles informs 
us of atribein Sumatra, who havea written language, 
and are otherwise not without civilisation, but who 
eat the flesh of their condemned criminals : among 
them, a man found guilty of adultery is condemned to 
be eaten alive, and the injured husband has the privi- 
lege of selecting the first portion, which is generally 
the ear; others also choose morsels according to their 
taste; the victim lives and sees them eating his flesh ; 
he is not killed till they have satisfied themselves, and 
the chief then cuts off his head. 

As an example of the quantities of animal food 
eaten by savage people with impunity, we may give 
the following anecdote related by Barrow. While tra- 
velling in the interiot of Southern Africa, his party 
took prisoners some Bushmen of the Sneewberg (snowy 
mountains.) ‘Three of these had a sheep given to 
them about five in the evening, which was entirely 
consumed by them before noon of the following day. 
hey continued to eat all night, without sleep, and 
without intermission : after this their lank bellies were 
distended to such a degree that they looked hardly 
like human creatures. Accustomed to food of a strong 
and pungent quality, simple water seemed to have no 
relish for them ; and they accordingly prepared a be- 
verage more to their own taste : having cut the throat 
of the sheep, they opened the belly to let the blood 
ran among the entrails; then cutting these with a 
knife, and pouring in a quantity of water, they stirred 
all together, and drank up the nauseous mixture with 
keen relish.” 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


OF this noble bird, the blazon of the national standard 
of the Union, Audubon, in his Ornithology, gives the 
following vivid description :— 

“The great strength, daring, and cool courage of 
the white-headed eagle, joined to his unequalled 
power of flight, render him highly conspicuous among 
his brethren. ‘To these qualities did he add a gene- 
rous disposition towards others, he might be looked 
up to as a model of nobility. The ferocious, overbear- 
ing, and tyrannical temper which is ever and anon 
displaying itself in his actions, is, nevertheless, best 
adapted to his state, and was wisely given him by the 
Creator to enable him to perform the office assigned 
to him. 

To give you, kind reader, some idea of the nature 
of this bird, permit me to place you on the Missis- 
sippi, on which you may float gently along, while ap- 
proaching winter brings millions of water-fowl, on 
whistling wings, from the countries of the north, to 
seek a milder climate, in which to sojourn for a sea- 
son. ‘The eagle is seen perched, in an erect attitude, 
on the highest summit of the tallest tree by the mar- 
gin of the broad stream. His glistening but stern 
eye looks over the vast expanse. He listens atten- 
tively to every sound that comes to his quick ear from 
afar, glancing now and then on the earth beneath, 
lest even the light tread of the fawn may pass un- 
heard. His mate is perched on the opposite side, and, 
should all be tranquil and silent, warns him by a cry 
to continue patient. At this well-known call, the 
male partly opens his broad wings, inclines his body 
a little downwards, and answers to her voice in tones 
not unlike the laugh of a maniac. The next moment 
he resumes his erect attitude, and again all around is 
silent. Ducks of many species—the teal, the wigeon, 
the mallard, and others—are seen passing with great 
rapidity, and following the course of the current ; but 
the eagle heeds them not: they are at that time be- 
neath his attention. The next moment, however, the 
wild trumpet-like sound of a yet distant but approach- 
ing swan is heard. A shriek from the female eagle 
comes across the stream; for, kind reader, she is fully 
as alert as her mate. The latter suddenly shakes the 
whole of his body, and with a few touches of his bill, 
aided by the action of his cuticular muscles, arranges 
his plumage in an instant. The snow-white bird is 
now in sight: her long neck is stretched forward ; her 
eye is on the watch, vigilant as that of her enemy; 
her large wings seem with difficulty to support the 
weight of her body, although they flap incessantly. 
So irksome do her exertions seem, that her very legs 
are spread beneath her tail, to aid her in her flight. 
She approaches, however. The eagle has marked her 
for his prey. As the swan is passing the dreaded pair, 
the male bird starts from his perch, in full prepara- 
tion for the chase, with an awful scream, that to the 
swan’s ear brings more terror than the report of the 

. large duck-gun. ; 

Now is the moment to witness the display of the 
eagle’s powers. He glides through the air like a fall- 
ing star, and, like a flash of lightning, comes upon the 
timorous quarry, which now, in agony and despair, 
seeks, by various manceuvres, to elude the grasp of 
his cruel talons. It mounts, doubles, and willingly 
would plunge into the stream, were it not prevented 
by the eagle, which, long possessed of the knowledge 
that by such a stratagem the swan might escape him, 
forces it.to remain in the air by attempting to strike 
it with his talons from beneath. ‘The hope of escape 
is soon given up by the swan. It has already become 
much weakened, and its strength fails at the sight of 
the courage and swiftness of its antagonist. Its last 


gasp is about to escape, when the ferocious eagle strikes 
with his talons the under side of its wing, and with 
unresisted power forces the bird to fall in a slanting 
direction upon the nearest shore. 

' It is then, reader, that you may see the cruel spirit 
of this dreaded enemy of the feathered race, whilst, 
exulting over his prey, he for the first time breathes 
at ease. He presses down his powerful feet, and drives 
his sharp claws deeper than ever into the heart of the 
dying swan. He shrieks with delight as he feels the 
last convulsions of his prey, which has now sunk un- 
der his unceasing efforts to render death as painfully 
felt as it can possibly be. The female has watched 
every movement of her mate; and if she did not assist 
him in capturing the swan, it was not from want of 
will, but merely that she felt full assurance that the 
power and courage of her lord were quite sufficient 
for the dead. She now sails to the spot where he 
eagerly awaits her, aud when she has arrived, they 
together turn the breast of the luckless swan upwards, 
and gorge themselves with gore. 

At other times, when these eagles, sailing in search 
of prey, discover a goose, a duck, or a swan, that has 
alighted on the water, they accomplish its destruction 
in a manner that is worthy of your attention. The 
eagles, well aware that water-fowl have it in their 
power to dive at their approach, and thereby elude 
their attempts upon them, ascend in the air in oppo- 
site directions over the lake or river on which they 
have observed the object which they are desirous of 
possessing. Both eagles reach a certain height, im- 
mediately after which one of them glides with great 
swiftness towards the prey; the latter, meantime, 
aware of the eagle’s intention, dives the moment be- 
fore he reaches the spot. The pursuer then rises in 
the air, and is met by its mate, which glides towards 
the water-bird, that has just emerged to breathe, and 
forces it to plunge again beneath the surface, to escape 
the talons of this second assailant. ‘The first eagle is 
now poising itself in the place where its mate formerly 
was, and rushes anew to force the quarry to make an- 
other plunge. By thus alternately gliding, in rapid 
and oft-repeated rushes, over the ill-fated bird, they 
soon fatigue it, when it stretches out its neck, swims 
deeply, and makes for the shore, in the hope of con- 
cealing itself among the rank weeds. But this is of 
no avail, for the eagles follow it in all its motions, 
and the moment it approaches the margin, one of 
them darts upon it, and kills it in an instant, after 
which they divide the spoil. 

It does not confine itself to these kinds of food, but 
greedily devours young pigs, lambs, fuwns, poultry, 
and the putrid flesh of carcasses of every description, 
driving off the vultures and carrion-crows, or the dogs, 
and keeping a whole party at defiance until it is sati- 
ated. It frequently gives chase to the vultures, and 
forces them to disgorge the contents of their stomachs, 
when it alights and devours the filthy mass. A lu- 
dicrous instance of this took place near the city of 
Natchez, on the Mississippi. Many vultures were 
engaged in devouring the body and entrails of a dead 
horse, when a white-headed eagle accidentally passing 
by, the vultures all tock to wing, one among the rest 
with a portion of the entrails partly swallowed, and 
the remaining part, about a yard in length, dangling 
in the air. The eagle instantly marked him, and 
gave chase. The poor vulture tried in vain to dis- 
gorge, when the eagle coming up, seized the lose end 
of the gut, and dragged the bird along for twenty or 
thirty yards, much against its will, until both fell to 
the ground, when the eagle struck the vulture, and in 
a few.moments killed it, after which he swallowed the 
delicious morsel. 

The flight of the white-headed eagle is strong, ge- 
nerally uniform, and protracted to any distance, at 
pleasure. Whilst travelling, it is entirely supported 
by equal easy flappings, without any intermission, in 
as far as I have observed it, by following it with the 
eye, or the assistance of a glass.) When looking for 
prey, it sails with extended wings, at right angles to 
its body, now and then allowing its legs to hang at their 
full length. Whilst sailing, it has the power of as- 
cending in circular sweeps, without a single flap of the 
wings, or any apparent motion either of them or of 
the tail; and in this manner it often rises until it dis- 
appears from the view, the white tail remaining lon- 
ger visible than the rest of the body. At other times, 
it rises only a few hundred feet in the air, and sails 
off in a direct line, and with rapidity. Again, when 
thus elevated, it partially closes its wings, and glides 
downwards for a considerable space, when, as if dis- 
appointed, it suddenly checks its career, and reassumes 
its former steady flight. When at an immense height, 
and as if observing an object on the ground, it closes 
its wings, and glides through the air with such rapi- 
dity as to cause a loud rustling sound, not unlike that 
produced by a violent gust of wind passing amongst 
the branches of trees. Its fall towards the earth can 
scarcely be followed by the eye on such occasions, the 
more particularly that these falls or glidings through 
the air usually take place when they are least ex- 
pected. 


This bird has the power of raising from the surface 
of the water any floating object not heavier than itself. 


Tn this manner it often robs the sportsman of ducks 


which have been killed by him. Its audacity is quite 
remarkable, While descending the Upper Mississippi, 
I observed one of these eagles in pursuit of a green- 
winged teal. It came so near our boat, although se- 
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veral persons were looking on, that I could perceive 
the glancings of its eye. The teal, on the point of 
being caught, when not more than fifteen or twenty 
yards from us, was saved from the grasp of its enemy, 
one of our party having brought the latter down by a 
shot, which broke one of its wings. When taken on 
board, it was fastened to the deck of our boat by means 
of a string, and was fed with pieces of cat-fish, some 
of which it began to eat on the third day of its con- 
finement. But as it became a very disagreeable and 
dangerous associate, trying on all occasions to strike 
at some one with its talons, it was killed 2nd thrown 
overboard. 

It is supposed that eagles live to a very great age— 
some persons have ventured to say even a hundred 
years. On this subject I can only observe, that I 
once found one of these birds, which, on being killed, 
proved to be a female, and which, judging by its ap- 
pearance, must have been very old. Its tail and wing- 
feathers were so worn out, and of such a rusty colour, 
that I imagined the bird had lost the power of moult~ 
ing. The legs and feet were covered with large warts, 
the claws and bill were much blunted, it could scarcely 
fly more than a hundred yards at a time, and this it 
did with a heaviness and unsteadiness of motion such 
as I never witnessed in any other bird of the species. 
The body was poor, and very tough. ‘The eye was 
the only part which appeared to have sustained no 
injury. It remained sparkling, and full of animation, 
and even after death seemed to have lost little of its 
lustre. No wounds were perceivable on its body. 

The nest, which in some instances is of great size, 
is usually placed on a very tall tree, destitute of 
branches to a considerable height, but by no means 
always a dead one. It is never seen.on rocks. It is 
composed of sticks, from three to five feet in length, 
large pieces of turf, rank weeds, and Spanish moss in 
abundance, whenever that substance happens to be 
near. When finished, it measures from five to six 
feet in diameter; and so great is the accumulation of 
materials, that it sometimes measures the same in 
depth, it being occupied for a great number of years 
in succession, and receiving some augmentation each 
season. When placed in a naked tree, between the 
forks of the branches, it is conspicuously seen ata 
great distance. The eggs, which are from two to 
four, more commonly two or three, are of a dull white 
colour, and equally rounded at both ends, some of 
them being occasionally granulated. Incubation lasts 
for more than three weeks, but I have not been able 
to ascertain its precise duration, as I have observed 
the female on diiferent occasions sit for a few days in 
the nest, before laying the first egg. Of this I assured 
myself by climbing to the nest every day in succes- 
sion, during her temporary absence—a rather penjilous 
undertaking when the bird is sitting. 

Before steam-navigation commenced on our western 
rivers, these eagles were extremely abundant there, 
particularly in the lower parts of the Ohio, the Mis- 
sissippi, and the adjoining streams. I have seen hun~ 
dreds going down from the mouth of the Ohio to New 
Orleans, when it was not at all difficult to shoot them. 
Now, however, their number is considerably dinii~ 
nished, the game on which they were in the habit of 
feeding having been forced to seek refuge from the 
persecution of man farther in the wilderness. Many, 
however, are still observed on these rivers, particu- 
larly along the shores of the Mississippi. 

In concluding this account of the white-headed 
eagle, sutfer me, kind reader, to say how much I grieve 
that it should have been selected as the emblem of my 
country. The opinion of our great Franklin on this 
subject, as it perfectly coincides with my own, I shall 
here present to you. ‘For my part,’ says he, in one 
of his letters, ‘I wish the bald eagle had not been 
chosen as the representative of our country. He is 
a bird of bad moral character; he does not get his 
living honestly ; you may have seen him perched on 
some dead tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, he 
watches the labour of the fishing-hawk; and when 
that diligent bird has at length taken a fish, and is 
bearing it to his nest for the support of his mate and 
young ones, the bald eagle pursues him, and takes it 
from him. With all this injustice, he is never in good 
case, but, like those among men who live by sharping 
and robbing, he is generally poor, and often very lousy. 
Besides, he is a rank coward : the little king bird, not 
bigger than a sparrow, attacks him boldly, and drives 
him out of the district. He is, therefore, by no means 
a proper emblem for the brave and honest Cincinnati 
of America.’ ”’ 
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JOHN JONES 
In the course of my life, as a member of the trading 
community in Scotland, I have had occasion to observe 
many instances of the unfitness of English ideas for 
the Scottish market. The English carry labour into 
subdivisions, and apply themselves to the production 
of articles of convenience and luxury; hardly yet dreamt 
of even by political economists amongst their northern 
brethren; and hence, in some of their attempts at es- 
tablishing a trade in Scotland, they are eminently un- 
fortunate. A small dapper young man in a blue sur- 
tout, and bearing a neat black leather parcel under 
his arm, appears suddenly on the streets of some 
country town in Scotland. For several days he is 
seen whisking about amongst the shops, with an im- 
portant absorbed air: probably, if you happen to pass 
near him, you overhear a hum somewhat resembling 
the last favourite song at the Surrey or the Adelphi. 
Selecting a shop in which he sees few or no customers, 


he enters with an aspect of the greatest consequence, 
his hat smartly set upon his head, and then as neatly 


taken off and laid down upon the counter, on the other 
side of which stands the sombre Scotch trader, with a 
mind coolly prepared to resist any undue attempt to 
gain upon its credulity. “ Good morning, sir,” begins 
the dapper young man; “ I have taken the liberty to 
call upon you, sir, with our celebrated Patent Pearl 
Platinum Pen, Perhaps, sir, you have heard of this 
famous article [he is now opening his parcel with all 
possible speed]; be so good, sir, as just tryone. We 
have them, sir, set upon ivory handles, and also by 
themselves as nibs. The Patent Pearl Pen, sir, is an 
article now quite established—nothing else used at the 
Bank of England. Be so good, sir, as just try one of 
our nibs, sir. Let me slip it upon your pen, sir:— 
there.” The cautious Scot hears this address without 
the least emotion, and indicates in answer that he is 
not ittclined to forsake the use of ordinary goose pens. 
“Oh but, sir, consider the saving. The Patent Pearl 
Platinum lasts, at a fair calculation, five years. Costs 
only three and sixpence at first, and can be new-nibbed 
at any time by a working-jeweller for sixpence. What 
a difference between this and the hundreds of quills 
you must use in the same time! And what a saving 
in trouble! Instead of the constant cutting and carv- 
ing at your quills, here you have a pen which does 
not require to be mended above once a twelvemonth !”” 

“Tt's a’ very weel,” says the cold and sceptical Ca- 
ledonian; ‘but I never had ony reason, as yet, to 
compleen o’ our ordinar pens. Ane at a bawbee serves 
me a month at ony time, and as for the mending, ane 
maun aye be doin’ something, and as weel mend pens 
as ony other thing. Od, we’re no in sic a hurry here- 
abouts as a’ that comes to. I’m no saying ony thing 
in prejudice of the pen there—TI see it’s a nate article 
—but I’m thinking guse pens have done unco weel as 
yet, and ’ll maybe bear the gree after a’.” 

“Yes, sir; but just try the Patent Pearl, if you 
please [the Scotsman takes it from his hand, and pro- 
ceeds to write mittimus on a slip of paper]; now, sir, 


did you ever see any thing like that? How smoothly 


it goes over the paper! How delicate the strokes ! 
Why, sir, the Pearl Platinum will make even a bad 
writer write well!” - 

“Oh, ay, it’s a’ very true, perhaps,” says the 
trader, somewhat alarmed at the power or purchase 
which the really good performance of the pen has 
given the other over him; “ yes, yes—I dinna dis- 


puit that it’s a nice article; but, ye see, I’ve really ; 


nae need for’t. It would és in a bank, maybe; but, 


for my pairt, I’m quite satisfied wi’ the gude auld 
grey feather. We never like newfangled things 
hereaway.” ] F 


ascuiih dudes the ‘patient merit” of the apos- 
tle of the Patent Pearl Platinum Pen, he feels him- 
self at length quite discomfited by the indifference of 
the expected customer, packs up his parcel, takes up 
his hat, and, making a bow of infinite suavity, with 
a “ good morning, sir,” leaves the shop, to try at some 
other, and be equally unsuccessful. 


The above is only a specimen of hundreds of neat 
little men, who come down to the north, parcel under 
arm, or bag inhand, to propagate a demand and sup- 
ply of certain nick-nacky things which no Scotsman 
has as yet thought of requiring. Such men are a 
kind of bishops in partibus, and must really encoun- 
ter many disappointments, and expend much time 
and capital, without in general obtaining any ade- 
quate return. Sometimes the little man is bent on 
extending the use of a certain new patent species of 
silver-eyed needles. Sometimes he is the missionary 
of a house which devotes itself to the mauufacture of 
what is called “‘the Nonpareil” or perhaps ‘ the 
Improved Nonpareil Patent Screw.” Sometimes he 
wishes to establish an agency for the sale of ‘the 
Unapproachable Durable Ink for writing on Linen.” 
Sometimss he comes to blazon the virtues of a new 
kind of “ Lucifer Matches,”’ which catch fire by be- 
ing drawn quickly through a piece of sandpaper, 
and are of great use in lighting cigars. Scottish 
traders are astonished at the apparently trifling na- 
ture of the articles in which these dapper Nnglish- 
men find it worth their while to deal. One will un- 
dertake a journey all over Scotland, in order to 
“form connections” for the sale of what he calls 
“the Unquenchable Floating Light.” This is a 
small bit of taper stuck into a thin section of cork, 
and thus calculated to float upon a glass of oil. “The 
Unquenchable Floating Light, sir, is of incalculable 
service for burning in sick chambers. You put it 
into a basin, so that there is no fear of its setting the 
curtains a-fire. It gives a small light, just as much 
as may not be offensive to the invalid, and yet suffi- 
cient to allow one to light a candle from it at any 
time, or even to read byit. The Floating Light, sir, 
is a matchless article—quite unknown as yet in Scot. 
land, and nothing, I believe, used instead of it. Our 
house have done an amazing deal with it—turn over 
twelve thousand a-year, sir. We are anxious to 
haye an agency in this town, sir, and if you would 
undertake to push it, should be very happy to agree 
with you;” and so forth. Another person makes 
a crusade to the north, in order to preach up a 
particular kind of black-lead pencils. ‘“* My card, 
sir. I come from Snugs, Snugs, Mugs, and Com- 
pany. You will have heard of our pencils, sir. Our 
H. H. is an article well known to the trade in most 
parts of the country—universally used in the schools, 
sir, and has the approval of the Royal Trigonometrical 
Board. First-rate article, sir. And our H. B.!— 
there is no pencil in the world, sir, that can go be- 
yond our H. B., unless it be our H. H. B., which ts 
superb. Our H. H. B., sir, is unrivalled for delicacy 
in outlining, and our S, B..for Yoftness in shading. 
We can do, sir, upon terms that you would find ad- 
vantageous. I should be highly*favonred by an or- 
der.” These persons being generally young, and 
brought up with the limited ideas proper to their own 
narrow branch. of a particular trade, are much sur- 
prised to find themselves so coolly received in Scotland. 
They and the Scotch totally misapprehend each other. 
They never take into account the indifference with 
which a people of limited resources, and tastes par- 
tially cultivated, must naturally behold the minutiz 
of luxurious convenience. The Scotch traders, on 
the other hand, are somewhat intolerant of the vola- 


tile Esclishapen, and look upon them as a kind of 
monomaniacs, who will spend a lifetime, and travel 


hundreds of miles, in disseminating niff-naffs. No 
doubt many of these emissaries of trade are a forward 
and uninstructed class of persons, and therefore can 
hardly expect to be very favourably treated. But 
yet, perhaps, even those whose line seems the most 
hopeless and frivolous, are calculated to do some good 
to a country in the situation of Scotland. We must 
have been indebted to these men for many of the 
luxuries and appliances which tend so much to re- 
fine, and, by raising the standard of existence, to in- 
crease the industry of a nation. So far as their ob- 
jects seem ridiculous and their hopes extravagant, 
they only resemble many other videttes in the march 
of intellect, whose fate it is to be almost always cut 
down by the enemy, before the main body comes up. 
There is something, moreover, in the gallant enthu- 
siasm with which an Englishman will throw himself 
upon the spikes of a new idea in business, in the for. 
lorn hope of making a little money, that is apt to inter. 
est a contemplative and benevolent mind. 


A young Englishman of thetruly Englishname John 
Jones, came down to the Scottish capital some years, 
ago, flaming with the idea of setting up a beer-house 
upon the London model: He had been left a little 
money to begin the world, with, and, before coming 
away, had married his sweetheart, a girl particularly 
qualified to preside over such a business as he now 
contemplated, seeing, that she was the daughter of 
a licensed victualler in Islington, and was fully as 
bent upon an industrious course of life as her. hus- 
band. Jones, being totally ignorant of the town, 
had some difficulty in pitching upon an advantageous 
place for his trade; but he finally settled upon a part 
of the old town, where he conceived that the compa- 
rative density of the population gave him the best 
assurance of success. After selecting a proper shop, 
he spent the whole of his capital upon a splendid set 
of fixtures appropriate to the business, and when the 
day of opening at length arrived—a day aunounced 
before in the newspapers at an unlimited expense— 
burst upon the astonished senses of the people, with 
one of the most magnificent visions of a beer-house 
that had ever been seen in any quarter of the empire. 
Every thing (to use his own phrase) was in apple-pie 
order); the windows had inscriptions the most. gay 
and inviting; the counter was of green and gold; and 
the various kinds of beer were drawn, or ready to be 
drawn, from a range of fountains communicating with 
barrels in the cellar: added to all, Mr and Mrs Jones 
stood in the shop, as smart as opera-dancer's, prepared 
and anxious to fly upon the least atom of business 
that might come to their hands. There was such 
an appearance of aptness and promptitude in the whole 
affair, that you would have almost expected the glasses 
to rise at a bidding, and fill themselves at the spout. 
Alas, there was every thing that could be desired— 
but customers. To the infinite consternation. of the 
industrious couple, hardly any people came in, and 
those, finding no bustle, did not like to remain, and 
still less to return. The situation was completely 
miscalculated, if not the whole design. Such of th 
common people around them as were inclined to, in- 
dulge in liquor, were bigoted to whisky, and talked 
with contempt of the cold claggy stuff to which the 
English are so much attached. For days—long weari-« 
some days—did the unfortunate pair keep up a ficti« 
tious bustle in their shop, affecting a show of busi. 
ness and of satisfaction with their ‘situation; he 

whistling over the unused glasses which he was per- 
petually washing, and’ she effacing the relics of ima- 
ginary potations from the mahogany tables ; and after 
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all was over for the day, almost afraid to look into 
the till, ere with sad and heavy hearts they retired to 
their joyless supper. Vain were all advertisements ; 
cain all exhibition of supposed business. The prin- 
ciple of the obstacle was too powerful to be overcome 
—a complete absence of all demand for the branch of 
trade here attempted to besetup. Even the persever- 
ing industry of an Englishman could not long stand 
up against such unfavourable circumstances. Hope 
reluctantly, but irrevocably, died within him. To 
keep up a perpetual flow of fresh liquors, where so 
much became useless and had to be thrown away, was, 
moreover, more than the fortune of this poor man 
could bear. Things gradually became more and more 
gloomy: even the shop, with all its unwonted splen- 
dour, ceased to attract the homage of a passing gaze. 
At length, about the commencement of winter, came 
one very cold day, when it was hardly possible to 
maintain personal comfort even by the fireside. With 
the fortitude of a martyr, Jones persevered in stand- 
ing at his usual place within his open shop—for an 
Englishman will die at his wheel or his desk rather 
than abandon a principle in business. The conse- 
quence was, that the poor fellow contracted a severe 
rheumatic fever, which soon confined him to his bed, 
notwithstanding all his anxieties about the shop. His 
wife was at this time in no proper condition to attend 
to business ; but she nevertheless devoted herself to it 
with perfect resignation and cheerfulness, leaving her 
husband to the charge of a servant. The medical 
gentleman who attended Jones happened to be an in- 
timate friend of mine; and from him did I afterwards 


jearn the whole particulars of this little tragedy of 


humble life. Amidst all the severe distresses of the 
patient, his mind constantly reverted to the shop. 
Had it been properly put to rights that morning ? 
Had such and such a barrel been substituted for an- 
other? What was doing? Such were the questions 
he was perpetually asking; and it was found neces- 
sary for his comfort that the servant should go every 
hour to the place of business, which was at a little 
_ distance, in order to learn, as he said, how things 
were going on. Towards night, when a book was 


always brought to him, containing a statement of 


the day’s transactions, he used to become excessively 
fidgetty ; and when it was at length submitted to him, 
it was surprising with what a rekindling of his de- 
cayed powers he would sit up to inspect it. If but a 
shilling more had been received on this day than on 
the preceding, his eyes brightened with a new hope, 
notwithstanding the paltriness and inadequacy of the 
general run of receipts. If a shilling less had been 
taken, his depression was in proportion. In the for- 
mer case, he would be comparatively cheerful all next 
day; in the latter, his spirits were as sensibly sunk. 
The physician would have fain prevented him from 
taking this interest in business; but all his efforts 
were in vain. “I could not live two days, sir,” said 
poor Jones, ‘if I did not hear how the shop was 
getting on.” My friend, who was a man of great 
benevolence, would sometimes chide him, on one of 
his depressed days, for giving way to such gloomy 
feelings. “ Ah, sir,” Jones would reply, “ how 
can I be in spirits? Nothing doing, sir, down the 
way—only six and sevenpence halfpenny drawn yes- 
terday—won’t keep the gas burning, sir.” The good 
doctor would then suggest that it was in vain con- 
tending longer with circumstances, and that he should 
either remove to some better part of the town, or give 
up the project altogether, and return to his own coun- 
try. “ Yes, yes,” Jones would say, “ if I were but 
well, or Sally a little stouter, we might perhaps re- 
move; as things are, it is impossible. As for returu- 
ing to England, what could we do there without ever 
a penny to set us up ?” The subject being broached 
some time after, when the disease was taking a some- 
what unfavourable turn, “Ah, doctor,” said Jones, 
“ it is needless to talk of removing now; my next re- 
move must be a very decided one indeed. I shall 
never see old England again.” Vain henceforth were 
all efforts to cheer him, or to arrest the progress of his 
malady. On one particular day it happened that 
about double the usual sum was received—“ It is too 
late,” said he, “ and to-morrow, perhaps, there will 
be as little doing as ever: Oh, there is nothing to be 
done here ;” and he turned himself sorrowfully away 
as he spoke. About this time arrived the period of 
Mrs J ones’s confinement ; and it was found absolutely 
necessary that the shop should be shut up. This con- 
summation, which at another time would have ap- 
peared a shock ing violation of commercial propriety, 


did not concern him much. “ It is all one,” said he; 
“ nothing doing to speak of ; and I will soon be where 
I shall not care for business any more.” The dis- 
tresses of this little family were now truly pitiable. 
In the expectation of speedy dissolution, the unhappy 
husband was presented with a daughter—a fair blue- 
eyed Saxon child, which, in other circumstances, 
might have inspired him with the most pleasing sen- 
sations, and nerved his mind to still greater exer- 
tions in his favourite occupations, but which, as the 
case now stood, only gave new bitterness to a bitter 
lot, and sharpened the pangs with which he parted 
from his home and from the world. ‘‘ Had the little 
one,” said he to the doctor, ‘ come when I was in 
health, and business going on well, how delightful 
a sight she would have been! but now she makes it 
just so much the worse—what, what is to become of 
poor Sally and this little darling ?” 


Jones died on the third day after his wife’s confine- 
ment, a victim, unquestionably, to the eager and ab- 
sorbing pursuit of business which so remarkably cha- 
racterises his countrymen, and which, on being trans- 
ferred into a soil like that of Scotland, where com- 
mercial systems are not nearly so far advanced, and 
the people are slow in adopting new modes and tastes, 
is found so strangely out of place, and so apt to end in 
misfortune. The distresses of this household of stran- 
gers were so very great, that farther calamities might 
have been fairly expected. Misfortunes, however, are 
sometimes more reparable than at first sight appears. 
The poor widow, notwithstanding her bereavement, 
had a good recovery, and was soon able to look after 
her own affairs. She then sold off the furniture of 
the shop, and with the trifle which she realised from 
it, paid off the few debts she had contracted in Edin- 
burgh, and returned to her friends in England. 


NATURAL HISTOTY OF RATS. 


THERE are two kinds of rats in this country—the 
black rat (Mus rattus), which is considered as indi- 
genous; and the brown rat (Mus decumanu:), which 
is commonly believed to be a foreigner, and is said by 
some to have been imported from Norway, or, by 
others, from America, while naturalists assert that it 
is an Asiatic species. The black rat is a smaller ani- 
mal than its congener, and is neither so prolific nor 
se voracious, though it commits the most insatiable 
devastations, in proportion to its size, whenever it can 
find an entrance into houses, barns, or granaries. Dr 
Fleming states, that they bring forth eleven young 
ones at a litter, and mentions that he has evidence of 
their pulling off the hair from the necks of cows to 
line their nests. It is hardly a burrowing animal, 
and in old-fashioned country houses used to live 
chiefly in holes of the thatch or turf of which the 
roofs in those days were usually formed. The brown 
rat, on the other hand, burrows deep in the earth, 
and often seeks security for its nest beneath the very 
foundation-stones of houses. The quantity of earth, 
stones, and rubbish, which they will cast up in form- 
ing one of these dens of refuge, is quite incredible; 
and it often seems impossible to eradicate them with- 
out taking down the wall. Their habits lead them 
also to take refuge in the sewers of towns, the drains 
made under gentlemen’s houses, and other concealed 
places, particularly where there is foul water. The 
female frequently brings forth nineteen at a litter. 

In the style of building now generally adopted, and 
which extends even to the meanest farm-offices, there 
are none of those thatched roofs, stone and turf walls, 
or clay cottages, which were the favourite haunts of 
the black rat; and this species is therefore deprived 
of almost every resource for lodging. The same cir- 
cumstance which has had this effect has been favour- 
able to the accommodation of their congeners, the 
brown rat, who find additional sewers, drains, and 
conduits of water in every new erection, and who 
avail themselves instantly of them all to find lodging 
for their numberless progeny. This circumstance, 
together with the astonishing fertility of the brown 
rat, has decided the fate of the two races; for the 
latter are gradually multiplying and filling the coun- 
try like a plague, while their black relatives are 
only found in the oldest houses of towns, and a few 
of the ruder farming districts. This is so much the 
case as to have given rise to a belief that the brown 
rat kills and devours his weaker brethren, and that 


| he has gradually eaten them up all over the country. 


But the same eminent naturalist whom we have 
quoted above, states that he has seenvan instance 


- 


where the two species lived together under the same 
roof for years. 

The brown rat is certainly a most destructive ani- 
mal; from the way in which they lodge themselves, 
it is almost impossible to expel them from any pres 
mises in which they once take up their abode About 
breweries, storehouses, and granaries, in towns they 
are particularly annoying, from having the common 
sewers at hand asa place for refuge and breeding : 
to their recesses there, no dog, cat, or other officer of 
the animal police, can pursue them ; and we recollect 
one poor watchdog, who in his zeal for preserving 
the peace of his district, had ventured into one of 
their dens, and was not again heard of, till on the 
sewer being choked, his skeleton was discovered clean 
picked by the insatiable rats. They consume all 
sorts of food, animal and vegetable ; and about farms 
and other country places, nothing can be more uni- 
versal than their depredations. Towards harvest 
they sometimes lodge themselves in the corn-fields, 
burrowing slightly into the ground, and throwing out 
the roots of the corn from all the space where they 
have chosen to entrench themselves: here they sul)- 
sist on the soft grains of corn, on young potatoes, on 
peas, and other matters, game also, partridges, phea- 
sants, and their eggs, forma luxurious resource of which 
they avail themselves plentifully ; for in the matter of 
catching these animals, and perhaps others, they are as 
cunning as cats or foxes. Towards winter, when their 
outfield resources begin to fail them, and the shallow 
holes they make in the earth become wet, they crowd - 
into inhabited places. Farm-steadings, breweries, or 
mills, are then their favourite haunts in the country ; 
but wherever there is a covered drain or sewer, they 
lodge there, and infest the whole neighbourhood. In 
these places, their artifices to procure and carry away 
food are endless, and are often remarkable for their 
labour as well as ingenuity; the strongest wooden 
girnel (mill-chest) will not protect meal from their 
depredations. About mills, they frequently gnaw off 
and devour the tails of young pigs, and whole litters 
of these animals have been mutilated in this way ; 
they are also great enemies to broods of chickens, 
whom they seize and carry off to their nests; about 
farm places the loss of birds in this way is greater 
than would be easily believed. One singular fact, 
which we have on the authority of an eye-witness, 
may give an idea both of their voracity and cunning. 
Our informant observed several of them one morning 
gathered about a hen’s nest, where there were some 
eggs; and imagining that they intended in some way 
to make these their prey, or perhaps to carry them 
off, as they are frequently said to do, he resolved tw 
watch their motions: in a short time he saw one of 
them lay himself down beside an egg, where, folding 
his body round it lengthwise, he held it as firm as he 
could ; after which, the better to secure his grasp, he 
took his tail between his teeth ; the others then ap- 
proached, and, seizing him by the neck, fairly dragged 
off the rat and the egg together. 

These rats swim with ease, and can seek their prey 
by water as well as by land. A sportsman, who is ur 
accurate observer of the habits of animals, informs us 
that he has seen them walking along the bottom of 
streams with the same apparent expedition as on dry 
ground. They infest ships and harbours to a most an- 
noying degree, and can hardly be eradicated ; in warm 
climates, steam has sometimes been employed to de- 
stroy them in ships; the hatches being closed, and 
the vapour admitted till the animals are boiled to a 
pulp. We have heard of an American captain who 
adopted a very ingenious but less creditable plan. 
Having been almost eaten up by these creatures in his 
ship for some years, he took an opportunity one voy- 
age, after delivering his cargo in Holland, to lay a 
plank from his own vessel’ to that of a countryman, 
who had just finished loading a cargo of cheese; the 
greedy sagacity of the rats led them instantly to dis- 
cover the communication, and before morning next 
day, there was not one of them remaining in his ship. 
By removing the plank, he of course took care they 
should not resume their old quarters; and so by a 
cruel trick he rid himself of this voracious colony of 
rats. The propensity of rats to desert a bare habita- 
tion for one better provided, has passed into a satiri- 
cal proverb in the English language. An eye-wit- 
ness has mentioned to us the fact, that once, when s 
new farm-steading was provided for him, the rats de- 
serted the old one, immediately before the removal 
of the family, and were found by them every where, 
already entrenched in the places most convenient for 
themselves. 

It is believed that the annoying increase of rats in 
country places, and indeed every where, is facilitated 
by certain new circumstances in the state of the coun- 
try. Hawks, kites, owls, cats, hooded-crows, &c. 
all make a prey of this animal wherever they can dis- 
cover it; and the ferret is so much its terror, that one 
of these creatures introduced into a rat’s den will 
make the whole inmates run shrieking to the farthest 
corners, 80 certain and fatal is its attack All these 


animals, however, are proscribed by the code. of the 
sportsman ; and where game is protected, one of them 
is not allowed to live. We allow that this system 
has the effect of covering our fields with a number of 
- beautiful birds, which otherwise could not exist in 
numbers, such as the partridge, the pheasant, the 
blackbird (which has only been plentiful in Scotland 
since game began to be protected), the thrush, and 
indeed the whole tribe of singing birds; but it has 
still the collateral result of encouraging a breed of 
vermin more nauseous and destructive than any of 
those which are proscribed. 


THE COURT CAVE, 
A TALE. 


A rew years before the pride of Scotland had been pro- 
strated on the disastrous field of Flodden, the estate of 
Balmeny, in the county of Fife, was possessed by Walter 
Colville, then considerably advanced in years, and much 
attached to the family of Stuart. Six stalwart sons had 
been born to this aged baron, but all had perished in en- 
terprises of one kind or another, and he was now left a 
widower with one daughter, the fair and gentle Edith. 
In Walter’s neighbourhood lived Arthur Winton, the 
impoverished son of a gentleman who had lost his life and 
estate in fighting against the late King James III. at 
Sauchie. Tothis boy, Walter Colville, whose family had 
been sadly thinnedin that battle, while fighting on the other 
side, naturally bore no good will; but his younger son, 
who was nearly of the same age, viewed him with differ- 
ent feelings. He was much about the house of Balmeny ; 
and, to be brief, he won the affections of the young Edith, 
tong before she knew either their nature or their value, 
Until the departure of young Walter Colville, Arthur’s 
visits were attributed by the old man to his friendship for 
his son, but when Edith had unhappily become his heir- 
ess, by the death of all his children, he at once attributed 
them to their proper cause. A stern prohibition of their 
repetition was the consequence, and the lovers were 
henceforth reduced to hurried and sorrowful meetings 
in secret. 

One morning the youthful pair had met unobserved, 
as they imagined, in a shady corner of Balmeny wood, 
and had begun, the one to lament, and the other to lis- 
ten, when the sudden apparition of the angry father 
checked the pleasing current of their feelings. Arthur 
attempted to allay his anger, and to plead his pas- 
sion, as he best could; but the grim and angry frown that 
sat on Walter Colville’s brow, ashe listened to him, soon 
showed how vainly he was speaking, and he ceased in 
confusion. 

«« Have you finished, young master ?” said Walter with 
a sneer. ‘* Then listen—you are not the wooer I look 
for to Edith. I should prefer him something richer, 
something wiser, and something truer to the king, than 
any son of your father is likely ever to prove; so set your 
heart at rest on that matter. And you giglot, sooth! to 
your rock and your chisart. But stay—before you go, 
tell this gallant gay to prowl no longer about my dwelling. 
By St Bride, an’ he does, he may chance to meet a fox’s 
fate.” 

“« Dear father,” said the weeping girl, ‘‘ upbraid us not. 
Never will I disobey you, never be his, without your own 
zonsent.” , 

“Hold there,” replied Walter, smiling grimly; ‘I ask 
no more.” And he led away the maiden, who dared not 
so much as steal a parting look, 

Arthur Winton bore this fiat of the old man, and the 
dutiful acquiescence of his daughter, if not with equani- 
mity, at least with so much of it as enabled him to leave 
the presence of his mistress and her father with something 
like composure. He wandered slowly to the beach, 
which lay at no great distance, as if he had hoped to in- 
hale with the cool breeze that floated from off the waters 
some portion of the calmness in which they then lay 
bound, his mind occupied in turning over ill-assorted 
plans for the future, ever broken in upon by some in- 
truding recollection of the past. Before him lay the 
silver Firth, and, half veiled in distance, the green fields 
and hills of Lothian, terminated by the picturesque Law 
of North Berwick, and the great Bass, frowning like some 
vast leviathan awakening from his sleep. One or two 
white-sailed barks lay motionless upon the water. The 
effect of the whole was-so-stilling and sedative, that 
Arthur, half forgetting his recent disappointment, aban- 
doned himself to contemplation. While thus chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancy, the sounds of distant song 
and merriment occasionally broke upon his ear. He 
looked and listened for some time, and at length ascer- 
tained that the sounds proceeded from a neighbouring 
eave, which opens from the sea-beach beneath the over- 
hanging bank. Being anxious to dispel the feelings that 
now preyed on his peace, by diversion of whatever kind, 
he walked towards the place. As he approached, the 
mirth was renewed with increased vehemence. On 
entering, he found himself in the interior of a high- 
roofed cavern, of considerable extent, partly exposed to 
the air by two arched openings between the lofty recesses 
of rock which support the roof, that towards the east 
being the smaller and lower of the two; and the other 
rising in height nearly to the roof, affording a view of the 
Firth, and admitting light to the place. ‘ 

The inhabitants of the cave were a gang of merry gip- 
sies, who had ranged themselves along the north and in- 
ner side. Nearest the western entrance, stretched on 
sacks, sheepskins, cloaks, and other nondescript articles 
of clothing, sat, or rather lay, ten or twelve men, with 
rather more than double that number of women, all 
busily engaged in drinking; farther off, some ragged 
erones were busily superintending the operation of a 
wood fire on a suspended pot; while, farther off still, 
a few barebacked asses, and a plentiful variety of half- 
clad children, were enjoying their common straw. 

Arthur was immediately introduced to the company of 
carousers, some of whom received him with a shout of 
welcome, but others with evident dissatisfaction. One 
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of the party, who was evidently the chief of the gang, was 
an aged man, with a beard of silver grey, which, as he 
sat, descended to his lap, entirely covering his breast. 
His head was quite bald, with the exception of a few 
hairs that still struggled for existence behind his ears; 
and this, added to the snowy whiteness of his eyebrows, 
and the deep wrinkles in his brow and cheeks, would 
have conferred an air of reverence on his countenance, had 
not the sinister expression of his small and fiery-looking 
eyes destroyed the charm. 

Arthur seated himself in silence, and, something ne- 
glectful of the attention of the female who sat next him, 
occupied himself in surveying the motley group before 
him, His eye soon rested on a man seated next the dam- 
sel who occupied the place immediately to the left of the 
chief; and the moment he did, he became anxious and 
interested. The individual was a man of rather more 
than middle height, of a muscular, though by no means 
brawny frame. His countenance was ruddy, and of a 
pleasant mirthful expression; his eyes were full, of a dark 
hazel colour: his nose, though prominent, was gracefully 
formed, and his mouth small and piquant. His beard 
was of a dark auburn hue, and he wore mustachios of 
the same colour. He was dressed in a hodden grey 
doublet and hose, which were fastened round his body 
by a strong leathern girdle, from which hung a broad 
sword of the two-edged shape. The manner of this in- 
dividual was evidently different from those of his present 
companions, and that from the very pains which he took 
to assimilate it. There was all their mirth without their 
grossness, and his kind affable demeanour to the female 
part of the company differed widely from the blunt and 
sometimes brutal behaviour of his comrades. 

The patriarch had viewed, for some time, with ill-dis- 
sembled anger, the simple civilities of the stranger, and 
at length his indignation burst out. Suddenly he drew his 
hand from his bosom. It was filled with a dagger, which 
he raised high, evidently with the intention of slaying the 
unguarded stranger. Arthur, who at the moment was lift- 
ing to his mouth the ponderous pewter stoup, or flaggon, 
containing the ale on which the gipsies were regaling, saw 
the wretch’s intent, and in the impulse of the moment 
flung the vessel at the lifted hand. His aim was fortunately 
true; the villain’s arm fell powerless by his side, while 
the dagger flew to a considerable distance. Arthur then 
rose, and, erying hastily to the stranger to defend him- 
self, drew his blade and made towards him. 

The stranger had perceived the intended blow, though, 
entangled as he at the moment was, he would unquestion- 
ably have fallen a vietim to it. He nowleaped hastily up, 
and exclaiming loudly, ‘‘ Treason!” drew out his sword, 
and looked for the foe. Arthur now joined him, and, 
setting their backs to the rocky wall of the cave, they 
prepared to defend themselves against the enraged gip- 
sies, who, now shouting wildly, drew from under their 
cloaks, long sharp knives, which they brandished furi- 
ously in their faces. 

The stranger swept his sword around him in a man- 
ner that proved him a practised master, and Arthur man- 
fully seconding him, the gipsies were kept completely 
at bay, for none seemed daring enough to trust himself 
within the sweep of the stranger’s sword, or that of his 
new companion. But it was only while they could keep 
their backs to the rocky wall that they could hope to 
cope with their savage enemies, who, though they did 
not come near enough to stab, surrounded them as 
nearly as they could, and yelled and shouted like so many 
disappointed fiends. 
escape, though there might of resistanee, as the moment 
they quitted the wall their backs would have been ex- 
posed to the daggers of the infuriated assassins. Arthur 
perceived, too, to his dismay, that sure means were tak- 
ing to render their length of sword unavailing. Several 
women were clambering up the rock behind them, carry- 


ing blankets and other cloths, clearly for the purpose of 


throwing over their swords and themselves, and thus 
yielding them up a fettered prey to the knives of these 
butchers. All hope of escape died in his bosom as he 
perceived the well-laid design, and he was about to rush 
on the savages, and at least sell his life dearly, when he 
perceived the women who carried the blankets pause and 
look upwards. He too looked up, and saw with a con- 
sternation that for a moment unmanned him, an immense 
fragment of loose rock in the very act of being removed 
from its immemorial resting-place, and precipitated on 
their heads. 

The ponderous stone dropped so far directly on its fatal 
errand, that Arthur instinctively crouched beneath the 
apparently inevitable blow; but encountering a few feet 
only above his head a projecting piece of rock, it re- 
bounded from the side of the cave ina slanting direction, 
and, falling clear of its intended victims, smote to the 
earth the hoary head 61 the patriarch. 

The gipsies, panic-struck by this sudden deathblow, 
set up a loud and stunning wail, as they crowded round 
the body of their chief; but the stranger and Arthur 
staid not to observe their farther demeanour, and, tak- 
ing advantage of the opening among their enemies, which 
was now afforded them, sprang out of the cave, and as- 
cended at the top of their speed to the brow of the emi- 
nence behind it. They continued their rapid walk for 
some time in silence. At length, having entered a few 
yards into a wood, which then decorated the place, the 
stranger halted, and, taking Arthur by the hand, and 
offering his purse, said, breathlessly, ‘‘ By St Andrew, 
young sir, you have done us this day good service. I 
never thought to have been so indebted to a pint-stoup, 
trow me.” ’ 

‘© Whoever you are, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ that in this lowly 
disguise speak the language and the sentiments of the 
noble-born, your own heart will, I know, convince you 
that I dare not accept your gold. The service I rendered 
you I would have rendered to the poorest carle in Fife ; 
but, were it ten times greater than it was, it must not be 
repaid with coin.” = ; 

‘* All are not carles who wear hodden grey and blue 
bonnets with you, I find,” replied the stranger, smiling 
approvingly. ‘‘ But come, if gold cannot repay the ser- 
vice you haye done me, tell me what can.” 


There was apparently no means of 


*« Nothing in your power to perform,” replied Arthur 
calmly. 

‘‘ Try,” continued the stranger; ‘‘ I bearwith me a ta- 
lisman which can command all objects which men in 
pea desire. Chuse, then—wealth, worship, or a fair 
wife. 

There was something so frank, open yet condescend- 
ing, in the tone and appearance of this extraordinary 
stranger, that Arthur could not resist their fascinating 
influence; and although he could not imagine that any 
interference on the part of his new friend would produce 
the slightest change in the unalterable sentence of Wal- 
ter Colville, he communicated to him a general outline 
of his present situation. 

The stranger listened attentively to the detail—then de- 
manded how far distant the dwelling of Colville was ; and, 
on being informed of its near vicinity to the spot on which 
they then stood, declared his intention of immediately 
proceeding thither, and using his influence in Arthur’s be- 
half. The latter opposed this resolution but faintly ; 
for, though he was, as we have said, utterly at a loss to 
conceive how his cause was to be benefited by the prof 
fered kindness of the stranger, yet a vague and almost 
latent hope of still obtaining Edith never entirely forsook 
him. He conducted the stranger through the wood, 
therefore, by the path which led most directly to the 
house of Balmeny. On reaching the skirt of the forest, 
it was agreed that the former should proceed alone to the 
dwelling of Colville, and that Arthur should remain 
where he was, and await the result. 

The stranger set out on his voluntary mission at a 
rapid pace, and soon arrived at the house. The door 
stood open, and he entered with the careless sauntering 
air of one entirely indifferent as to the welcome he might 
be greeted with. He found Walter seated apparently in 
no very pleasant humour, and his daughter bustling about 
among the serving maidens, wearing on her flushed cheek 
and suffused eye undoubted symptoms of the sorrow with 
which the morning’s adventure had afflicted her, 

“* Give you good-e’en, gudeman of Balmeny,” said the 
stranger, seating himself, without waiting an invitation, 
on the bench opposite Walter. 

** The same to you, neebour,” said the landlord, in a 
tone that had little of welcome in it; adding, ‘* Have 
you any thing to tell, ask, or deliver, friend ?” 

“ This bright-ee’d maiden is the bonny lass of Bal- 
meny, I’m thinking,” was the unreplying answer. 

«That is my daughter truly,” said Walter, becoming 
more and more impatient. ‘‘ Does your coming concern, 
her ?” sey 

“‘ That it does,” replied the stranger. ‘* There’s ae : 
auld byeword, that foul fish and fair daughters are nae 
keeping ware. ‘This fair May is the object of my visits 
in short, gudeman, I come a-wooing.” : 

At the sound of this magnetic word, an universal com-*" 
motion arose in the dwelling of Colville. The maiden, 
who was its object, surveyed the stranger with indig- 
nation and surprise ; the servants whispered and tittered 
among each other; and Walter seemed for a moment 
about to give vent to the feelings of his anger, when the 
current of his feelings suddenly changed, and, directing 
a look of malicious joy to his daughter, he addressed the 
stranger, “* Welcome, wooer, welcome. Come, lasses, 
set meat and drink before this gentle here; as the auld 
Earl of Douglas said, ¢ It’s ill arguing between a fu’ man 
and a fasting.’ ” 

This order was obeyed with great readiness by the 
serving maidens, who set before the stranger the house- 
hold bread and cheese, and a bicker of no scanty dimen- 
sions, containing the reaming ale for which Scotland has, 
been so long famous. There was a malicious merriment 
twinkling from every eyeas the scene wenton ; for all knew 
well that the over-strained kindness of the host was soon 
to be converted into outrageous and overwhelming abuse 
of the guest. The stranger, however, seemed either not 
to notice or to slight these indications. He partook 
heartily of the good cheer set before him, and amused 
himself by returning with good-humoured smiles the 
stolen looks of the simpering maidens. He looked in 
vain, however, for Edith, who had retired from the 
place. 

; «« And now,” said Walter, who began to think the 
stranger somewhat more at ease than he could have wish- 
ed, ‘* your name, wooer ?” 

‘© My name?” said the stranger, somewhat embar 
rassed. ‘* My name is Stuart—James Stuart. I hope it 
pleases you ?” 

‘« The name is the best in the land,” said the old man, 
touching his bonnet. ‘ As to the wearer—hem !—a’ 
Stuarts are no sib to the king, you ken. What country- 
man are you ?” 

*« I was born at Stirling,” said the stranger. 

‘s Ay, ay, it may be, it may be,” replied Walter; ‘but, 
to bring the matter to a point, what lands and living hae 
ye, friend ?” 

«* Sometimes less, sometimes more,” replied the stran= 
ger, “as I happen to be in the giving or the taking hu- 
mour. Give your daughter to the youth | shall name, 
and I will, on her wedding day, fill you up one fippy 
with the red gold, and five running o’er with silver.” ~ 

* Give her! To whom 2?” 

*¢ To one who loves her dearly, and, what is more, is 
dearly loved in return, old man.” 

‘¢ Who is he ?” reiterated Walter. 

*¢ One who is worthy already the hand of the best ae 
daughter of any laird in Fife, and who, ere to-morrow’s 
sun sets, will be wealthier than yourself.” 

‘¢ Who—who—who is he ?” cried the old man. 

‘¢ Arthur Winton !” said the stanger. 

The anger of Walter, when this unpleasing name was 
uttered, almost overwhelmed him. 

*‘ Out of my doors, you impostor,” at length he was 
able to exclaim, ‘“‘out of mydoors, Swith away to the 
minion who sent you here, an’ you wish not to taste the 
discipline of the whip, or to escape being worried by the 
tykes. 

"To the stranger, the anger of the old man, instead of 
fear, seemed only to occasion merriment. He laughedso 
heartily at.the violence into which the rage of his pust 


Be 


had abandoned it in despair. 
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seduced him, that the tears actually stood in his eyes— 
conduct that naturally increased the passion which it fed 
on. An unexpected termination was suddently put to the 
seene by the entrance of Winton. His cheek was flush- 
ed with haste, and he was so breathless that he could 
hardly exclaim, ‘‘ Save yourself, sir stranger, by instant 
flight ; the gipsies have tracked our path hither, and are 
pursuing us here with numbers ten times exceeding those 
we encountered in the cave.” 

« Let them come,” said the stranger, with a smile. 
“< Gipsies though they be, they cannot eat through stone 
walls or oaken doors.” Arthur said nothing, but looked 
doubtingly at Walter. 

« And do you really imagine, worthy youth, and no 
ess worthy blackfit, that Iam to have my house sieged, 
my cattle stolen, and my corn carried off, to shield you 
from the consequences of your drunken brawls ?” Seeing 
that their host was thus resolute in ordering them forth, 
they hastened to retire; the stranger saying at his de- 
parture, ‘ Farewell, then, oldman. You are a Scot, 
and yet have betrayed your guest, a Stuart, at his utmost 
need.” 

The tone and sentiment of these words had a power- 
ful effect on Walter Colville. A momentary confusion 
rested on his countenance, and then, with a smile ill 

ut on, he said, ‘“‘ Come, come, sirs; I but joked wi’ ye. 

id you really think that Walter Colville would abandon 
to his enemy any who have bitten his bannock, and kiss- 
ed his cup, as you have done? Na, na; here you are 
safe while the auld wa’s stand. Sit dewn, Till go above, 
and look out for the land-loupers.” 

The old man left the place accordingly, and Arthur, 
seizing the opportunity, retired to one corner with Edith, 
where the nature of their conversation could be only 
guessed from the animated looks and gestures of the af- 
fectionate pair. The stranger inthe meantime strode up 
and down the place, regardless of the affrighted servants. 
“© What say you, my little man?” he said, addressing a 
boy of twelve or thirteen years, who sat before the fire, 
sharing, with a shaggy colley, the contents of an ample 
cog, altogether unheeding the agitation which reigned 
around him; “ will you run to Wemyss Castle with a 
message to Sir David ?” 

“I the noo!” said the boy, looking up with an air 
expressive of his sense of the unparalleled oppression 
proposed ia interrupting him during a meal. 

The stranger laughed, and, drawing his purse from his 
bosom, he displayed another Jacobus, and offered it to 
the boy. ‘* Na, I'll no gang for the yellow bawbee,” 
said the urchin; ‘but ifyevil gie me the braw whittle, I'll 
rin.” The stranger immediately put into his hand the 


_ dagger he had coveted, and, drawing’ him aside, convey- 


ed to him in whispers the message he was to deliver. 


Walter now re-entered, and informed them that he 


had reconnoitred the gipsies, who, including women and 
children, seemed to amount to above a hundred. 

“ Could I but get this younker beyond their clutches,” 
said the stranger, “‘ a short half hour would disperse them 
like the leaves of autumn.” 

It was agreed at length that the boy should make the 
attempt. To get him out of the house, without endan- 
gering its inmates, was comparatively easy, as the gipsies 
as yet stood at some distance from the door. Once out, 
they had only his own ready wit and speed of foot to 
trust to. While Walter and Arthur therefore undid with 
due caution the massy bars and bolts which protected the 
oaken door, the stranger, anxious to witness the success 
of his messenger, ascended to the upper story, and stood 
at the open casement. He was immediately observed 
by the gipsies, who set up a yell of savage impatience at 
the sight, the men brandishing their weapons, and the 
women waving their arms, as if threatening vengeance 
against him. He, however, soon bounded beyond the 
vroup, and, with the speed of agreyhound, made for the 
wood. There wasa cry of disappointment burst forth from 
the gipsies as they perceived his intention, and many 
set out in pursuit. The chase was viewed with deep in- 
terest by the inmates of the house. The wood was not 
far distant, the boy was famous for his swiftness of foot, 
and they could see that his pursuers were falling fast be- 
bind. To their dismay, however, they perceived at 
length that there was a powerful dog among the number, 
who continued the chase after all his human competitors 
He gained fast upon the 
boy. “ Heis lost,” said Edith piteously ; ‘ that villanous 
dog will tear him to pieces.» “But the event belied the 
tnaiden’s fear. Justas the ferocious animal seemed about 
to seize him, the boy was seen to turn upon his pursuer. 
The dog gave a loud howl and fell to the ground, and the 
stranger could perceive his own dagger gleaming in the 
stripling’s hand, as he waved it in triumph o’er his head 
ere he disappeared among the trees. 

“« T could stake an earldom,” said the stranger, exult- 
ingly, ‘‘ on that boy proving a noble soldier. I’m not 
of the blood of Bruce, if he cannot both fight and flee.” 

Walter’s terror, as he listened to these words, fairly 
mastered the assumed composure which he had hitherto 
affected. He took off his bonnet, and, bending lowly to 
the stranger, said in a voice tremulous with fear, “ In 
God’s name, say, oh! say, sir, you are not the king!” 

“« Even so, good Walter, James of Scotland stands be- 
fore you. Areyou sorryto seeme? By Saint Andrew, 
I had hoped I should be welcome to every honest house, 
ay, and every honest heart, in my dominions.” 

Walter had dropped on his knee as the truth, which 
he had for some time suspected, was confirmed to him, 
and, looking up to his royal guest, while tears stood in 
his eyes, “‘ Welcome, my noble prince; what is it of 
Walter Colville’s, from the bodle in his purse to the last 
crop of his heart’s blood, that the king is not welcome 
to? Iand mine, my liege, have fought and bled, and 
died for the royal house. But to see your grace here 


' in peril, surrounded by so many villains, and this old arm 


alone left to assist you. Oh! for the six braw fellows 
that I have seen prancing on yonder lea! they would 
have cleared a way for your highness through them all.” 

“ Never fear for me, Walter Colville; I am not doom- 
ed to fall by a brawl of this kind, or in mine own jand. 
So cuns the rede.” 


The king now turned round, and perceived Arthur 
and Edith, who had retired to a little distance. When 
they saw they were observed, they advanced, and would 
have kneeled ; but the prince prevented this; he took 
them both by the hand, and imprinted on the lips of 
Edith a kiss, savouring as much of warm affection as of 
kingly courtesy. i 

Their attention was now directed to the operations of 
the gipsies. They perceived, with some surprise, that 
a considerable number of them left the rest, and made 
for the wood, and that those who remained ceased the 
yelling manifestations of sorrow and revenge which had 
so affrightened Edith. 

‘« They are meditating a retreat, methinks,” said the 
king. ‘I fear, my liege,” said Walter, ‘‘ they are rather 
planning some mode of successful assault ;” and the return 
of the gipsies too soon verified the apprehension. They 
bore with them the trunk of a fallen tree, and the be- 
sieged at once saw the use for which this powerful engine 
was intended. 

‘‘ My door can never withstand the shock of a ram 
like this,” cried Walter; ‘ they will force a passage and 
out; and, alas, your highness will be murdered—murdered 
in the house of Balmeny.” j 

James was proverbially brave, but it cannot be denied 
that he looked a little grave as he perceived the pon- 
derous engine borne along, which in all probability would 
in a few minutes lay open the passage to a band of mis- 
creants, thirsting for his blood, and against whose rage 
the bravery of himself and his friends'seemed a poor 
defence. 

*« Let the worst come to the worst,” said he at length. 
“© We three will make good this staircase for a stricken 
hour at least ; before that time the rescue must arrive.” 

The king, Walter, and Arthur, now sought the floor 
below, Edith, with the serying-maidens, being stationed 
above. 

The door was of massive oak, studded with iron nails, 
and supported by three iron bolts of considerable thick- 
ness. An additional defence was now added in the shape 
of planks placed diagonally under these bolts, and fora 
few moments the besieged imagined it might withstand 
the efforts of the assailants. Buta few strokes of the tree 
soon showed the fallacy of this hope. The door shook 
under the first blow, and ere a score had been given, the 
yielding hinges showed that the gipsies had well calculat- 
ed the force of their instrument. 

* It must be cold steel that saves us after all,” saidthe 
king, retreating to the staircase. es 

‘Oh, that I and all my kin were stark dead on this 
floor, and your highness safe on Falkland green,” said 
Walter, wringing his wrinkled hands, and following. 

They had searcely gained their intended position at the 
upper landing of the staircase, when, yielding to a des- 
perate stroke, the door flew open, and the infuriated 
gipsies, shouting, made their way to the interior. Not 
finding those they sought below, they next proceeded to 
ascend the stair. This, however, was an ascent fatal to 
all who attempted it. Corpse after corpse fell backward 
among the enraged ruffians, under the blows of the king 
and Arthur, until no one could be found daring enough 
to attempt the passage. 

“¢ Let us smoke them in their hive,” at length cried a 
hoarse voice, ‘‘and so let them either roast or come forth.” 
A shout of approbation followed this advice; and while 
a chosen few remained to guard the stair, the remainder 
roamed about the house, collecting together every thing 
which could assist their diabolical design. 

The king’s heart, and that of his brave companions, 
sunk as they heard this resistless plan of destruction pro- 
posedandsetabout. It was fora moment only, however, 
for suddenly they heard the clear sweet voice of Edith 
exclaiming, ‘‘ We are saved, weare saved ; yonder come 
the lord of Wemyss and his gallant followers ;” and im- 
mediately after the maiden herself appeared to reiterate 
the tidings. 

“« Areyou sureof what you say, Edith 2” askedthe king 
eagerly ; ‘‘ how do the horsemen ride?” 

“* As if their coursers were winged,” replied Edith, 
‘all of them: but one, who backs a grey steed of sur- 
passing power, is far before the rest, and ever and anon 
turns round, as if upbraidingly, to his followers.” 

‘“‘ My trusty David,” cried the king, with emotion, 
** well wert thou worthy of the gallant grey !” 

There now arose a peculiar ery from among the gip- 
sies without, which was rightly interpreted as a signal of 
retreat; for it was immediately followed by the evacua- 
tion of the house; and so speedy and simultaneous was 
their flight, that the king could only perceive the latest of 
the tribe as they made for the wood, leaving to Wemyss 
and his companions a deserted field and an open en- 
trance. j 4 

‘‘ Thanks, David, for this timely rescue,” said the 
king, as the knight bended the knee before him. ‘ The 
spurs were well bestowed on one who can so fairly use 
them.” 

James, followed by Sir David, Walter, Arthur, and 
the rest, now led the way to the upper chamber, where 
the immoderate joy and hospitality of the old man dis- 
played itself in the most substantial form. When they 
had caroused for some time, the king, turning to Walter, 
said, ‘* Mine host, did I hear rightly when you said there 
was nothing beneath this roof-tree to which I was not 
welcome ?” 

‘© Your highness heard rightly.” 

‘*Give me, then, this fair maiden. We kings, you 
know, seldom choose the least valuable of our subjects’ 
chattels.” 

“Your grace may command me,” said Walter, though 
somewhat hesitatingly, for he saw the turn which things 
were taking. Sie \ 

“¢ And you too, sweet Edith !” said the king, again sa- 
luting the blushing girl; and then, without waiting for 
her answer, continued, ‘* That you may all know, my 
lieges, that we aceept your benevolences merely for your 
own benefits, I give away this treasure, tempting as it is, 
to one who has well deserved the favour at our hand. 
Take her, Arthur, and confess that I have found a way 
to repay the debt I owed you. Receive his hand, fair 


maiden ; and if it will add any thing to its value in your © 
eyes, know that it has this day saved a king’s life.” 

The sentiments of Walter in regard to Arthur Winton 
had been undergoing a change imperceptible even to 
himself, from the moment he had perceived him the 
companion and probable favourite of the king; but the 
revolution was completed when he was made acquainted 
with the particulars of his interference in the royal be- 
half, a merit which would, in his eyes, have outweighed 
a thousand faults in his intended son-in-law. 

King James shortly left the house of Balmeny amid 
the blessings of its inmates; and to close our somewhat 
tedious tale, we have only farther to acquaint our readers, 
that the gift of the monarch was shortly after confirmed 
at the altar, where Edith became the happy bride of 
Arthur Winton, and that the royal gratitude flowed 
freely on the wedded pair, as any who chooses to peruse 


the, time-worn records of the great seal‘may satisfy him- 
self. 


RAMBLES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
THE MUSEUMS. 

We shall now conduct the stranger in London to 
some of the more distinguished collections of those ob- 
jects of interest which have been for ages industriously 
gathered together from all quarters of the globe, to 
illustrate the history of man, and the sciences he has 
discovered. In all nations, the progress of what are 
called the fine arts has been regarded as an unerring 
criterion of advancement in civilization and refine- 
ment, for the powers and sensibilities of the human 
mind may universally be estimated by the grandeur 
and purity of its own creations. Hence every relic 
of architecture, painting, or sculpture, from Egypt or 
from Greece, has been preserved with an unremitting 
solicitude, not as mere curiosities for the admiration 
of the antiquarian, but as memorials which record for 
the benefit of posterity the intellectual character of 
those nations in ages which extend far beyond the 
reach of history or tradition. The Romans were es- 
sentially a nation of warriors, and from the period 
when their city consisted only of a few straggling 
huts, to that in which it became a “city of palaces,” 
their intellectual and moral energies were absorbed in 
the great ambition of raising the seven-hilled city to 
the proud position of being mistress of the world, 
and they had little leisure consequently to cultivate . 
or attach much intrinsic and permanent importance 
to the advancement of the fine arts. Shortly after 
the sun of Christianity, however, had arisen, and 
began to dissipate with its benignant rays the mists 
of superstition which still overhung the pagan world, 
a race of artists—the inspired masters—arose in Italy, 
who, selecting for their designs the holiest themes on 
which the imagination can dwell, produced pictures 
of such sublimity of conception, and power of execu- 
tion, as render them to this day consecrated among 
the proudest achievements of human genius. In 
Great Britain, which has been in its turn both by 
land and by sea mistress of the civilised world, the 
fine arts have never attained, comparatively speak- 
ing, such lofty pre-eminence; yet exhibitions con- 
taining modern pictures, which display vast power of 
genius and exquisite taste, have never been wanting 
in London, although it must be confessed that in all 
such collections the exhibition of any of the ancient 
masters seldom fails to throw all modern competitors 
to an immeasurable distance into shade. In the Dul- 
wich Gallery, the Angerstein Gallery, the Gallery of 
Ancient Masters in Pall Mall, and in other picture 
galleries that are every season open to the public, 
not only the connoisseur, but all persons of any ima- 
gination, feeling, and taste, may beguile many hours 
away in delightful recreation, now dwelling on the 
masterpieces of the art, which excite’all the awe and 
the apprehension of sublimity, and now on vividly 
depicted scenes, which strike the chord of those more 
subdued and impassioned feelings which lie “too deep 
for tears.” Let us then pause for a moment to give 
a brief account of 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. | 

This noble institution will be found occupying a 
considerable space of ground in Great Russell Street— 
a street of some length and importance, extending from 
Russell Square to Tottenham Court Road—a quarter 
of the metropolis lyin# north from Holborn, from which 
thoroughfare it may be reached. On entering its gate, 
which is guarded on each side by a sentinel, we find 
ourselves in a spacious quadrangle, with an Ionie co- 
lonnade on the south side, and ‘the main building on 
the north. On the right hand, passing under a small 


* The above articleis slightly altered and condensed from the 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette, a publication now stopped. The'story 
is founded upon a tradition current in Fife. The cave is one of se- 
veral which give an interest to that coast, and are the etymological 
source of the name Wemyss, which is applied to two towns and 
a castle in the neighbourhood. This particular excavation is styled 
the Cuurt Cave, in reference to a real adventure of James IV. vf 
Scotland, very nearly resembling that above deseribea 
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archway, and turning then to the left, we find our 
way to the reading-room of the library, which is open 
to the public under the most liberal regulations. The 
building, which measures 216 feet in length and 57 in 
height, consists of one principal mansion, with two 
main wings, which are allotted for the dwelling-place 
of some of the principal officers of the institution. T'he 
architect was at the period it was built a celebrated 
and first-rate artist named Peter Puget, a native of 
Marseilles, who was sent over to this country from 
Paris by Ralph, the first Duke of Montague, for the 
express purpose of erecting this splendid edifice. On 
ascending from this area by a flight of steps, we find 
ourselves in a spacious entrance-hall ; on the left hand 
in which, we observe the broad stone steps of the great 
staircase. Immediately facing us on entrance is a fine 
statue of Shakspeare, which was executed by Rou- 
billiac, and bequeathed to the museum by Garrick. 
The illustrious bard is represented standing, and lean- 
ing forward a little on the right arm, and the expres- 
sion of the countenance resembles much the portraits 
executed of him from the monumental bust in Strat- 
ford Church, which, if the tradition may be credited, 
was copied from a cast after nature. Near the stair- 
case also is a marble monument of the Hon. Anne 
Seymour Damer, who is represented holding in her 
hands a small figure of the Genius of the Thames. A 
specimen of Hindoo sculpture, a Burmese idol, several 
Arabic inscriptions in basalt, also adorn the entrance- 
hall. It was formerly the regulation that all visitors 
should subseribe their names in a book ; but since the 
admission of the public indiscriminately, this custom 
has been abolished. On ascending the grand stair- 
case, we may observe that the ceiling is ornamented 
by a painting representing Phaeton soliciting Apollo 
for permission to drive his chariot. It appears some- 
what faded, but was executed by Charles de la Fosse, 
one of the best colourists of the French school. Other 
paintings and architectural decorations, which were 
executed by James Rousseau, likewise adorn the stair- 
case, and these not many years ago were cleaned and 
retouched by Rigaud. We have now arrived at the 
first landing-place, where our attention is arrested by 
an excellent specimen of the polar bear, procured in 
one of the late arctic expeditions; and also a speci- 
men of the musk-ox from Melville Island. The musk- 
ox, as our readers may be aware, is a ruminating 
animal, about the size of a small cow. Its hair, par- 
ticularly round the neck and chest, is long and shaggy, 
eften reaching to the ground, and its short horns have 
a spiral twist. Still ascending the staircase, and now 
turning to the left, we are presented with noble speci- 
mens of a male and female giraffe or cameleopard, the 
tallest of all the mammiferous animals, measuring, as 
Cuvier estimates, eighteen feet in height. The skin 
of these animals is of a dirty cream colour, marked 
with dark-brown irregular-shaped patches. ‘The 
cameleopard is remarkable for its very long and erect 
neck, which enables it to tear down the leaves and 
boughs from the high branches of the forest-trees. 
Its legs, however, are comparatively slender. It is 
an inhabitant of Africa, and the male specimen before 
us is finer than the one which is preserved in the 
Edinburgh College Museum. 

You now enter the suite of apartments, on what in 
London is called the ‘first floor,” the first room of 
which is surrounded by erect glass cases containing a 
vast variety of artificial curiosities from all the more 
uncivilised parts of the globe—from the arctic to the 
antarctic regions. The ceiling of this room, follow- 
ing up the design represented over the grand staircase, 
is adorned bya painting representing the fall of Phae- 
ton, which was also painted by the same artist, 
Charles de la Fosse. The contents of the glass cases 
which surround this room need scarcely be described, 
since they consist of an almost innumerable variety of 
dresses, weapons, domestic utensils, and various im- 
plements of labour devised by people in distant regions, 
which are still only in a state of semi-civilisation. The 
dresses of the Esquimaux, the spears, arrows, and 
harpoons of the South Sea Islanders, the horse-skin 
coat of mail used by the Arancarian Indians on the 
west coast of South America, and the curiosities pur- 
chased by Mr Bullock at the sale of the Mexican 
Museum, are all peculiarly interesting, and demand 
the particular notice of the visitor. In the centre of 
this room are glass table-cases, containing a collection 


' of univalve shells, arranged in the orders of Cuvier, 


which cannot fail to interest the lovers of natural his- 
tory. But let us proceed into the adjacent apartments, 
the second, third, and fourth rooms, where we find the 
very interesting collections of dried plants by Sir Jo- 
seph Bankes and Sir Hans Sloane. These bear ample 
testimony to the infinite zeal by which these naturalists 
were animated in the progress of their labours. Here 
also we find a collection of English fossils, arranged 
in the order of the strata wherein they were found. 
In the room adjoining is a most splendid collection of 
insects, preserved in cabinets. They ifidividually ap- 
pear to have been prepared with great care, and do 
much honour to the pains and taste of the conservator, 
more especially that the sciencé of entomology is at 
present little more than struggling into existence. 
Tn the sixth room, near the door of entrance, we 
may pause to notice an original deed in Latin, writ- 
ten on papyrus. It is a conveyance of some land to 
a monastery, dated a.p. 572, bought at the sale of 
the Pinelli library. Opposite is a specimen of the 
reed—Cyperus papyrus—of |which this the most an- 
cicnt kind of paper was made ; hence, indeed, the 


. Classified, and particularly numerous. 


origin of the word paper; and as the ancients wrote 
upon leaves, hence also the origin of designating our 
pages by the word folio. The eighth room is devoted 
to a collection of seals, vases, bronzes, &c. The seals 
are principally baronial, monastic, ecclesiastical, and 
municipal, and very curious to the eye of an antiquary. 
The Hindoo bronzes also merit particular attention, 
illustrating as they do many of the most remarkable 
features of the Hindoo mythology. But we have now 
arrived at the saloon, which with the five adjoining 
rooms constitute the most popular and attractive por- 
tion of the museum, as they contain the general collec- 
tion of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, corals, shells, 
&e. The dome of the saloon is ornamented by another 
painting of Charles de la Fosse, representing, as some 
have supposed, the apotheosis of Isis, but, as is more 
reasonably conjectured, the birth of Minerva. Shac- 
kleton’s portrait of George the Second, over the fire- 
place here, also attracts much attention, as do the 
decorations by Jacques Rousseau, and the garlands of 
flowers by Monoyer. The varieties of monkeys, le- 
murs, and bats, which are here preserved, are well 
Among them 
may be noticed the chimpansé, or jocko, found in 
Guinea; the Sinia troglodytes of Linneus, said to 
live in society, forming huts of leaves and branches, 
and to attack man with clubs and stones when he 
approaches their alwellings ; the Malay bear, honey 
weasel, prairie wolf, striped hyena, Cape ant-eater, 
wild-cat, puma, and sea-otter, are all:in good atti- 
tudes, well stuffed, and convey to the student of na- 
tural history an accurate idea of the external charac- 
ters of these animals in their wild state. The Mar- 
supial is also an interesting class of animals, many 
specimens of which are here preserved. These ani- 
mals have two peculiar bones, crossing transversely 
the pubis, to which an abdominal pouch or bag is at- 
tached, and to which the young at a very early stage 
of foetal existence is propelled. Here they attach 
themselves to the teat of the mother, until they have 
attained the size natural to birth; long after which, 
on the slightest apprehension of danger, they again 
seek this natural shelter for refuge and protection. 
Of these-marsupial animals, the kangaroos and opos- 
sums are the most familiar examples, species of which 
will be found living in the Zoological Gardens. Here 
too may be found a stuffed specimen of that curious 
animal the peccary, which, according to Shaw, not 
only attacks common snakes and reptiles, but even 
the rattlesnake, which it seizes and fixes down with 
its feet, while it dexterously skins it with its teeth. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
THORBURN—THE ORIGINAL OF LAWRIE TODD. 
Grant THorbuRN, the individual whose life fur- 
nished Mr Galt with the materials for composing the 
fiction of ‘‘ Lawrie Todd,” is an exceedingly odd but 
intelligent little man; and his autobiography, just 
published, furnishes the world with another striking 
instance of what degree of success will attend the 
efforts of the industrious, when influenced by self- 
denial and governed byintegrity. This curious piece 
of autobiography, which has been put into our hands 
by the writer himself, when on a visit to his native 
country a few weeks ago, bears a strong resemblance 
to the life of Lackington, the celebrated London book- 
seller ; and being equally calculated to incite the young 
to exertion and virtuous pursuits, we now abridge it 

for the use of our readers. 

“Twas born on the 18th of February 1773, in a 
small village named Westhouses, near Dalkeith, six 
miles south from Edinburgh. My father was poor, 
honest, and industrious, and followed the trade of a 
nail-maker; in his religious principles he was strict 
and conscientious, and possessed a large share of sound 
sense and mother-wit. In my third year I lost. my 
mother; and the ill usage I subsequently experienced 
had the effect of stinting my growth, though not of 
injuring my health, which has always been excellent. 
When I acquired sufficient strength, I followed the 
trade of nail-making with my father, in which occu- 
pation I soon surpassed maay of my work-fellows. 

In the year 1792, when the French revolution had 
fairly commenced, and affected Britain with the desire 
for reform, 1 joined the society of what were then called 
the Friends of the People, and in London were termed 
the Corresponding’ Societies; and in the winter of 
1793, with seventeen more of the members of the said 
society in Dalkeith, I was marched a prisoner into 
Edinburgh under the charge of sheriffs’ officers. After 
examination, we were all dismissed on bail; and to 
avoid any further trouble in this affair, my father, by 
an arrangement with the person who had become bail, 
paid for the passage of my brother and myself to New 
York; in conseyuence of which we sailed from Leith 
for that port in the ship Providence, on the 13th of 
April 1794. i 

Passing over the incidents of the voyage, on the 16th 
of June, about ten o’clock in the morning, our ship 
came to anchor opposite the city of New York, which 
in those days made a very poor appearance from the 
water. Ina few minutes the vessel was surrounded 
with boats, and I believe every passenger went on 
shore but myself; I felt a sort of presentiment that I 
was about entering on new, important, and untried 


scenes. Many of our countrymen came on board in- 
quiring for friends or news, for in those days a ship 
arriving with passengers was a rare sight. I asked 
an Edinburgh man who came on board, and who nad 
been in New York about a year, if he thought my 
brother and I could get employment to make nails. 
He sald he thought not, as they had just got a machine 
set up for cutting nails out of iron hoops. This wana 
a piece of discouraging news, and made me less anxi- 
ous about going on shore, especially as all the money 
we had between my brother and I was six and a quar. 
ter cents (a cent is about a halfpenny), and this was 
given us by a passenger for some wine we had saved 
out of a bottle we had taken on board. About eleven 
o’clock the captain returned on board, and finding 1 
had not gone ashore, told me not to be discouraged ; 
so I went about the ship assisting the cook in getting 
ready the dinner; and while employed on the deck 
scraping some potatoes, a boat came alongside with 
some gentlemen seeking for servants. When they 
came on deck, the first inquired for a farmer’s ser- 
vant ; the second for a servant-woman ; and the third, 
a Mr George Cleland, hardware merchant of Maiden 
Lane, asked if there were any nail-makers on board. 
I catched the word, and, looking up, answered I was 
one. He was a tall man, and looking down on me, 
he inquired, with a tone of surprise, ‘‘ Can you make 
nails?” Ianswered quickly, I would wager sixpence 
I would make more nails in one day than any man in 
the country. The answer, manner, and speaker, set 
the company into a roar of laughter, which ended by 
my receiving a card to call at his store as soon as we 
got on shore. As an apology for the above boast, I 
will only state, that, a few weeks before I left home, 
in one day, from six A.M. to nine P.M., for a wager of 
sixpence, I made 3320 nails. This was more by 400, 
as far as ever was heard of among the craft to have 
been made by any man in the same time in Britain.” 

About sun-down, the ship was hauled in to the 
wharf, where the two brothers went ashore, and, pro 
ceeding to Mr Cleland’s, were immediately engaged. 
Next day, they procured a humble lodging, and had 
their baggage conveyed from the vessel; so were thus 
speedily settled in New York. They subsequently 
removed from this dwelling to another lodging in the 
house of Mrs Sickles, a widow of decent and religious 
habits, whose family consisted of only one daughter, 
Rebecca, a young woman of prepossessing appearance, 
and amiable dispositions. An affection now sprung 
up in the bosom of our hero towards the interesting 
Rebecca; but as his means were yet slender, he wisely 
postponed cultivating his attachment till he should be 
enabled to support a family in a creditable, even though 
humble manner. ‘‘ About this time (he proceeds), 
in the spring of 1786, my brother not being in good 
health, we hired a small store, or shop, having saved 
about one hundred dollars; we laid it out in. small 
hardware, and got fifty dollars’ worth more on credit, 
consisting of pins, needles, scissors, knives, &c. My 
brother was to attend the store, while I was to make 
nails to support us both. When I began to place our 
hundred dollars’ worth of goods in the shelves, [ found 
they would make a very poor appearance; and as I 
was just beginning to find out that appearances went 
a great way in this world, I procured a number of 

brickbats and round sticks of wood: the wood I sawed 
in lengths, and covered it with paper, having one 
shaving-box or snuff-box attached to one end. These, 
when laid on the shelves, occupied the space, and ap- 
peared to be six, twelve, or twenty-four boxes, just as 
the size may be; a brickbat thus covered, having a 
knife and fork outside, leoked as well on the shelf as 
two dozen real ones; so ou with scissors, &c. &e., till 
the shelves were decently filled, and the store madea 
respectable appearance. I procured a glass-case’ to 
stand on the counter, in which I kept four, six, or 
eight of a sort for retailing; and as they sold off, I 
procured half-a-dozen more by wholesale; so I had 
no occasion to discompose my brickbats nor wood 
blocks. By mistake, I had tied a round shaving-box 
on a brick ; a slikie old Scotchman, who used to step 
in for a crack, observed it. ‘ Ay, man,’ says he, 
‘but ye hae unco queer things here: wha ever saw a 
square shaving-box ?’ I let him into the secret; we 
had a good laugh. Says he, ‘ Ye’re an auld-farrant 
chap; nae doobt but ye’ll do very well in this coun- 
try.’ My brother got tiredsof attending store, and 
went off to Philadelphia. I was now in great trouble ; 
we were beginning to make some pennies by the store, 
and did not like to give it up; neither did I like to 
give up my nail-making, for this was sure. So J re- 
solved to push my courtship, calculating, that if I got 
married, I would have a shopkeeper of my own; but 
if not, to sell off and leave the city; for I could not 
live in New York and see her the wife of another ; 
and in the meantime continued to keep both... For 
this end I arose at four o’clock a. M., and made nails 
till eight ; opened store at eight; staid in till eight ~ 
P.M; shut up, and went to nail-making till twelve : 
thus getting scant four hours’ sleep in the twenty-four. 
My nail-shop window opened into the yard of the 
house where I boarded, and where Rebecca lived. 
She used to come to the window; I helped her in, 
where she staid sewing or knitting till midnight; I 
working and courting, thus killing two, birds with one 
stone. 

I thus continued my suit, and in due time we were 
married; the room we commenced housekeeping in 
measured six feet by twelve; as for our furniture, >t 
consisted of a bed and bedstead, one pine table (value 
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of fifty cents), three Windsor chairs, a soup pot, tea- 
kettle, six cups and saucers, a griddle, frying-pan, 
and-brander. It was enough—it was all we wanted ; 
we were all the world to one another. Now we have 
carpets to shake, brasses to scour, stairs to scrub, ma- 
hogany to polish, china to break, servants to scold; 
and what does it all amount to? For your own ne- 
cessity, one bed, one cup, one knife and fork, table, 
and chair, is enough. Our room, though small, was 
neat and clean—our furniture, though scant, was suf- 
ficient for all our wants, and every article in its place. 

We next went to housekeeping in a small wooden 
building, No. 22, Nassau Street, having only a ground 
floor; this I partitioned off into a store, kitchen, and 
bed-room, which also served for our parlour. Here 
we lived in peace and happiness; and here, on the 
22d of September 1798, our first child was born. On 
that memorable day, sixty-three persons died of yel- 
low fever inthe city. On this occasion, and through 
the whole prevalence of that dreadful calamity, I have 
to record the preserving goodness and mercy of God.” 
Thorburn now enters into an account of the period 
of the yellow fever in New York, which being in a 
great measure episodical, and suitable for a separate 
notice, may here, with other extraneous matter, be 
passed over. In 1800, he had the misfortune to lose 
his wife, and in the following year we find him again 
entering into the state of matrimony. Shortly after 
this, the introduction of cut-naiis cut him off from 
making a living by his hammer. He then took to the 
selling of grocery goods, but this business also'falling 
off, from the establishment of a rival shopkeeper in 
the neighbourhood, he was obliged to look round for 
_ same other mode tosupport his family. What seemed 
*,at first a misfortune turned out to be ultimately a bless- 
ing. But we shall again allow him te tell his own 
story. 

“About this time the ladies of New York were be- 
ginning to show their taste for flowers; and it was 
customary to sell the empty flowerpots in the grocery 
stores ; these articles also comprised part of my stock. 
In the fall of the year, when the plants wanted shifting, 
preparatory to their being placed in the parlour, I was 
often asked for pots of a handsomer quality, or better 
make. As above stated, I was looking round for some 
other means to support my family. All at once it 
came into my mind to take and paint some of my com- 
mon flowerpots with green varnish paint, thinking 
it would better suit the taste of the ladies than the 
common brickbat coloured ones. I painted two pair, 
and exposed them in front of my window. I remem- 
ber, just as I had placed the two pair of pots in front 
of my window on the outside, I was standing in the 
side-walk, admiring their appearance, a carriage came 
along, having the glasses let down, and one lady only 
in the carriage. As the carriage passed my shop, her 
eye lit on the pots; she put her head out at the win- 
dow, and looked back, as far as she could see, on the 
pots. Thinks I, this will take, and it did take; for 
these two pots were the links of a chain by means of 
which Providence was leading me into my present ex- 
tensive seed-establishment. They soon drew atten- 
tion, and were sold. I painted six pair; they soon 
went the same way. Being thus encouraged, I con- 
tinued painting and selling to good advantage : this 
was in the fall of 1802. One day, in the month of 
April following, I observed a man for the first time 
selling Hower-plants in the Fly Market, which then 
stood in the foot of Maiden Lane. As I carelessly 
passed along, I took a leaf, and, rubbing it between 
my fingers and thumb, asked him what was the name 
of it. He answered, a rose-geranium. This, as far 
as I can recollect, was the first time that I ever heard 
that there was a geranium in the world; as, before 
this, I had no taste for, nor paid any attention to, 
plants. I looked a few minutes at the plant, thought 
it hada pleasant smell, and thought it would look well 
if removed into one of my green flowerpots, to stand 
on my counter to draw attention. I remember after 
smelling the first leaf of the rose-geranium, and also 
when I received additions to my stock, how I was 
struck with wonder and amazement at the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God, in imparting to the 
green leaf of one plant the fragrance of another, such 
as the balm, musk, pennyroyal, &c. 

Observe, I did not purchase this plant with the in- 
tention of selling it again, but merely to draw atten- 
tion to my green pots, and let the people see how well 
the pots looked when the plant was in them. Next 
day, some one fancied and purchased plant and 
pot. Next day I went, when the market was nearly 
over, judging the man would sell cheaper, rather than 
have the trouble of carrying them over the river, as 
he lived at Brooklyn, and in those days there were 
neither steam nor horse-boats. Accordingly, I pur- 
". chased two plants; and having sold them, I began to 
" think that something might be done this way; and 

so I continued to go at the close of the market, and 
‘always bargained for the unsold plants. And the man 
finding me a useful customer, would assist me to carry 
them home, and show me how to shift the plants out 
of his pots, and put them into green pots, if my cus- 
tomers wished it. So I soon found by his tongue that 
he was a Scotchman, and being countrymen, we 
wrought to one another’s hands: thus, from having 
one plant, in a short time I had fifty. The thing 
being a novelty, began to draw attention; people car- 
rying their country friends to see the curiosities of the 
city, would step in to see my plants. In some of these 
visits, the strangers would express a wish to have 


some of these plants, but having so far to go, could 
not carry them. Then they would ask if I had no seed 
of such plants; then, again, others would ask for cab- 
bage, turnip, or radish-seed, &c. 

» These frequent inquiries at length set me to think- 
ing, that if I could get seeds, I would be able to sell 
them ; but here lay the difticulty, as no one sold seed 
in New York, no one of the farmers or gardeners 
saved more than what they wanted for their own use ; 
there being no market for an overplus. In this di- 
lemma, I told my situation to George Inglis, the man 
from whom I had always bought the plants in the 
Fly Market. He said he was now raising seeds, with 
the intention of selling them next spring along with 
his plants in the market; but if I would take his 
seeds, he would quit the market, and stay at home 
and raise plants and seeds for me to sell. A bargain 


was immediately struck; I purchased his stock of 


seeds, amounting to fifteen dcllars; and thus com- 
menced a business on the 17th of September 1805, 
that already is the most extensive of the sort in the 
United States.” 


The prosperity of our little hero was not, however, 
unchecked. In 1808, when all intercourse between 
America and Britain was suspended, by the cele- 
brated orders in council, and the importation of seeds 
consequently prevented, he was advised to commence 
raising seeds for sale, on a piece of land he received 
in payment of adebt. This project was eventually 
unsuccessful ; all the efforts bestowed upon it were 
thrown away; and as a last resource he applied with 
an “empty pocket and clear conscience for the benefit 
of the insolvent act.” He was now a beggared bank- 
rupt, and had to commence the world anew; and at 
this point of his history lies perhaps the best moral 
in the book. It is too often the case that men so 
ruined by misfortunes in trade abandon themselves 
to despair, or associate with bad company picked up 
in their desperate circumstances, which of course 
prevents them from again rising into a respectable 
station in society. Now, let us observe the judicious 
conduct of Mr Thorburn. In 1815, he returned to 
New York with his family, and only about twelve 
dollars in his pocket. Being out of employment, he 
hired himself to the humble occupation of a porter, 
in the store of a Mr D. Durham; but in January 
1816, a friend advanced him five hundred dollars, 
with which he was once more enabled to commence 
business in a small way, in the cellar of a house. For 
sever: years previous, in spite of all his exertions, 
every thing went backward—now, as he tells us, 
every thing seemed to thrive of itself. The person 
who had taken his former seed-shop neglected his 
business, took to habits of dissipation, was sold out 
by the sheriff in turn, when Mr Thorburn purchased 
part of the stock and all the fixtures, and so was fully 
enabled to carry on business at his old stand. His 
trade continuing yearly to increase, and to place 
him in easy circumstances, he was not only able to 
pay the whole of the debts incurred prior to his fail- 
ure, which he was by no means compelled to do, but 
to enlarge his already extensive establishment, by pur- 
chasing the Friends’ meeting-house adjacent, for the 
sum of twenty thousand five hundred dollars. This 
he accomplished in 1825, erecting the additional pre- 
mises into a splendid green-house for plants. Here, 
with the assistance of his sons, he now carries on the 
largest business of the kind in North America; re- 
spected by all who know him for the simplicity of bis 
manners and the sturdy integrity and industry which 
have advanced him to so respectable a place among 
the merchants of New, York. His autobiography, 
though extravagant in some of the inferences which 
he draws from events, furnishes, as we have said, 
another striking proof of the success which will attend 
even the poorest artizan, provided he be diligent in 
pursuing his line of duty, and take advantage of any 
happy contingency that may arise in his course. 


ADVICE IN PURCHASING A HORSE.* 


In buying a horse, one of the chief requisites to be 
attended to, is the degree of nervous energy which the 
animal possesses ; and it is the union of this energy 
with good conformation that makes many horses in- 
valuable. Its absence or presence, however, is not 
likely to be discovered by the purchaser without a 
trial; and to avoid disappointment in this respect, it 
is therefore advisable to obtain one prior to purchase, 
The horse should be set to the work he will be called 
on to perform; and if he is intended for the saddle or 
single harness, he should have no companion on his 
trial, for many horses work well in company, that are 
downright sluggards when alone. 

Some horses have an unpleasant way of going, or are 
difficult to manage, or have some vice which is only 
displayed at work. These are so many more reasons 
for having a trial prior to striking a bargain. But if 
that cannot be obtained, some sort of conclusion re- 
garding the animal’s spirit may be drawn from his 
general appearance. The way he carries his head, 
his attention to surrounding objects, his gait, and 
the lively motion of his ears, may all or each be looked 
to as indicative of “‘ bottom” or willingness to work. 
It is only, however, in a private stable, or in that of a 


* From a small useful manual, entitled Advice to Purchasers of 
Horses, by J. Stewart; M‘Phun, Glasgow: and Simpkin aud 
Marshall, London. ’ 


respectable dealer, that these criteria can be depended 
upon; for, in a market-place, the animal is too much 
excited by the cracking of whips, and the too frequent 
application of them, to be judged of as regards his 
temper. Neither must the buyer be thrown off his 
guard by the animation which horses display at an 
auction, or on coming out of the stable of a petty 
dealer, for it is a fact which cannot be too well made 
known, that there are many unprincipled dealers, whe 
make it their business, before showing a horse, to 
“put some life in him,” that is, they torture him with 
the lash, till, between pain and fear, the poor animal 
is so much excited as to bound from side to side with 
his utmost agility, at the least sound or movement of 
the bystanders. 


The head, as being a part not at all contributing to 
progression, should, in the saddle-horse, be small, that 
it may be light—the nostrils expanded to admit plenty 
of air, and the space between the branches of the 
lower jaw, called the channel, should be wide, that 
there may be plenty of room for the head of the wind- 
pipe. In the draught-horse, a heavy head is not, as 
far as utility is concerned, an objection, for it enables 
him to throw some weight into the collar ; and hence, 
excepting its ugliness, it is rather an advantage if he 
is used entirely for draught. But it makes the saddle- 
horse bear heavy on the hand of the rider, makes him 
liable to stumble, and, when placed at the end of a 
long neck is apt to wear out the fore feet and legs by 
its great weight. The neck of the saddle-horse should 
be thin, not too much arched, and rather short than 
long, for the same reason that the head should be light: 
and, in the draught-horse, it may be thick, stallion- 
like, and sufficiently long to afford plenty of room for 
the collar, and for the same reason that the head may 
be large in this animal. The windpipe should be 
large, and standing well out from the neck, that the 
air may have an easy passage to and from the lungs. 
The horse used for both carrying and drawing should 
have a head and neck neither too light nor too heavy, 

That the saddle-horse may be safe, and have exten- 
sive action, it is necessary that the withers be high. 
This advantage is indicated by the horse standing 
well up before; and it is usual, in showing a horse, 
to exaggerate the height of the forehand, by making 
him stand with his fore feet on a somewhat elevated 
spot. A horse with low withers appears thick and 
cloddy about the shoulder. In the ass and mule, the 
withers are very low, and the shoulders very flat, and 
this is the reason why they are so unpleasant to ride, 
and why it is next to impossible to keep the saddle in 
its proper place without the aid of acrupper. High 
withers, however, are not essential to the racer, or 
the draught-horse. The former does all his work by 
leaps, and that is performed best when the horse stands 
somewhat higher behind than before: neither are high 
withers necessary to the draught-horse: but in the 
roadster they are as important as the safety of the 
rider is, for a horse with a low forehand is easily 
thrown on his knees. Inthe draught-horse, this ten- 
dency towards the ground is obviated by the support 
the collar affords. 

The chest should be deep and wide in all horses, 
but especially so in one intended for quick work, in 
order that there may be plenty of room for those im- 
portant organs, the lungs. 


The back should not be too long nor too short ; for 
though length is favourable to an extended stride and 
rapid motion, yet it makes the horse weak, and unable 
either to draw or carry any considerable weight. On 
the other hand, if the back be too short, the horse’s 
action must be confined, and short-backed horses in 
general make an unpleasant noise when trotting, by 
striking the shoe of the hind foot against the shoe of 
the fore one: and though they are in general very 
hardy, and capable of enduring much fatigue, and of 
living on but little food, yet a back of middling length 
is better by far than one immoderately short or long. 
The back should be nearly straight. 


In the saddle-horse, and where safety is desirable, 
the position of the fore leg is worthy of attention. It 
should be placed well forward, and descend perpendi- 
cularly to the ground, the toe being nearly in a line 
with the point of the shoulder. The pasterns should 
neither be turned in nor out. When they are turned 
inwards, the horse is in general very liable to cut the 
fetlock-joint by striking the opposite foot against it. 
The draught-horse may be excused, though he leans 
a little over his fore legs, but the saddle-horse will be 
apt to-stumble if he does so. } 


The foot should be as nearly round as possible, 
smooth, and displaying no signs of brittleness by pieces 
being broken and chipped off by the nails; the sole 
should be but moderately concave; when flat, it is 
objectionable, and particularly so in the heavy, high- 
actioned horse, for there is then a probability of its 
becoming convex. 


With regard to the important point, “‘ mark of 
mouth:” At the age of six years, the mark in the 
teeth is gone from the two central nippers; they 
being the oldest by a year, are soonest worn down. 
At seven, the mark is worn out of the four central 


teeth, and at eight the majority of horses lose all mark, . 


and afterwards may be styled aged; though the pur- 
chaser need not reject a horse becatise his mouth is too 
old to express his age, provided his limbs appear clean 
and firm, for few horses become useless from natural 


decay. 
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ILLINOIS. 

We have already conducted the reader through West 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, in all of 
which states the emigrant will find a place of settle- 
ment suitable to his circumstances. We now conduct 
him still farther west, to a district removed to a still 
greater distance from the old settled parts of the Union; 
we take him into Ilinois—the beautiful and fertile 
Tllinois—the land which has been called by the French 
the terrestrial paradise, and of which we are afraid 
we can give but a feeble description. 

Illinois is bounded on the north by the North-West 
territory; east by lake Michigan, Indiana, and the 
river Wabash; south by the Ohio, which separates it 
from Kentucky; and on the west by the river Mis- 
sissippi, which separates it from Missouri state and 
territory. It extends 350 miles in length, by a breadth 
of 180 miles, and lies between the 37th and 42d degrees 

of north latitude; altogether it contains forty millions 
of acres. The census of 1830 showed a population of 


155,176 whites, and only 746 blacks. 

It is only necessary to look on the map of this state 
to see what astonishing advantages for inland naviga- 
tion nature has given it. On its northern extent, it 
has for a great distance the waters of lake Michigan, 
and the boatable streams that empty into it; and by 
this vast body of waters a communication is opened 
with the northern parts of Indiana and Ohio, with 
New York and Canada. On the north-west frontier 
it has Rock River, a long, beautiful, and boatable 
river of the Mississippi. On the whole western part 
it is washed by the Mississippi, into which pours 
opposite its centre the equally large river Mis- 
souri ; on its southern side it has the Ohio; and 
on its south-eastern the Wabash. Through its 
centre winds in one direction the river Illinois, con- 
necting the Mississippi with lake Michigan by the 
Plein and Kankakee, a river, excepting a short dis- 
tance of shvals, almost as uniformly boatable as a 
canal; aud in another direction the beautiful Kas- 
kaskia pursues a course through the state. Besides 
these, there are great numbers of boatable streams 
penetrating the state in every direction. Such is the 
intersection of this state by these waters, that no set- 
tlement in it is far from a boatable communication— 
and this is a most important consideration for an emi- 
grant—either with lake Michigan, the Mississippi, or 
the Ohio, with all of which there are direct communica- 
tions with the ocean. The country also presents great 
facilities for canals, and in time transport will be almost 
as entirely by water in Illinois, as it is now in Holland 
orChina. The state of Illinois forms a remarkable por- 
tion of the great level central plain of North America, 
and is considered to possess the finest land in the 
known world. It is a district composed of the most 
beautiful prairies, or flat meadow grounds, covered 
with rich grasses, and unencumbered with forests, 
though not unornamented with trees. One prairie, 
with very little interruption, spreads from the Missis- 
sippi to lake Michigan; and with the exception of 
bluffs or high grounds on the main rivers, the greater 
part of the territory is either flat or rolling. In some 
instances the prairies are alluvial and high and dry, 
of a rich black loam, and an exceedingly fertile soil ; 
in others, they are wet and of a mossy nature, from 
being subject to inundations ; and the individual who 
proposes to settle in this part of the western states 
must take care to select his land accordingly. Mr 
Flint, in one of his works, has given the following 
animated account of the impression made upon bim 
by his first visit to the large prairie bordering on the 
Mississippi, near the embrochure of the Missouri 
river :—‘‘ It was Sabbath, and a fine September 
morning, when I came out upon the first prairie of 
any great size or beauty that [ had seen. Every ob- 
ject was brilliant with a bright sun, and wet with a 
shower that had fallen the preceding evening. The 
first time a stranger comes in view of this prairie, 
take it all in all, the most beautiful ever I have seen, 
a sceno strikes him that will never be forgotten. 
The noble border of wood that with its broad curve 
skirts this prairie, has features peculiar to the Mis- 
souri bottom, and distinct from that of the Mississippi. 
I observed the cotton trees to be immensely tall, ris- 
ing like Corinthian columns, enwrapped with a luxu- 
yiant wreathing of ivy, and the Bignonia radicans, 
with its splendid trumpet-shaped flowers, displayed 
them glittering in the sun, quite on the summits of 
the trees. The prairie itself was a most glorious 
spectacle—such a sea of verdure, in one direction ex- 
tending beyond the reach of the eye, and presenting 
millions of flowers of every scent and hue, seemed an 
immense flower-garden. The air was soft and mild. 
The smoke streamed aloft from the houses and ca- 
bins which indented the prairie just on the edge of 
the wood. The best view of this prairie is from the 
* Mamelles’—pap-shaped eminences—which bound 
it on the west. 

From the foot of these eminences, the prairie, in 
ascending towards the north, has a width of five miles, 
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and is seventy miles in length. On the Mississippi 
side the prairie touches the river for most of this dis- 
tance. The aspect of the whole surface is smooth and 
level, the verdure charming, and the eye reposes upon 
it with delight. Houses at eight miles’ distance over 
the plain seem just at your feet. A few spreading 
trees, planted by the hand, are dotted here and there 
upon the surface. Two fine islands of woodland, of 
a circular form, diversify the view. Large flocks of 
cattle and horses are seen grazing together; and fre- 
quently a herd of wild-deer is seen bounding over the 
plain. In the autumn, immense flocks of pelicans, 
sand-bills, cranes, geese, swans, ducks, and all kinds 
of aquatic fowls, are seen hovering over it. The soil is 
of the easiest culture, and of the most exuberant pro- 
ductiveness. The farms are laid out in parallelo- 
grams. At the foot of the Mamelles are clumps of 
hazel bushes, pawpaws, wild grapes, and prairie plums 
in abundance. The grass is thick and tal. Corn 
and wheat grow in the greatest perfection. When I 
first saw this charming scene, ‘ Here,’ said I to my 
companion who guided me, ‘ here shali be my farm, 
and here will [end my days!’ In effect, take it all 
in all, I have not seen, before nor since, a landscape 
which united, in an equal degree, the grand, the beau- 
tiful, and fertile. It is not necessary, on seeing it, to 
be very young or very romantic, in order to have 
dreams steal over the mind, of spending an American 
life in these remote plains, which just begin to be 
vexed with the plough, far removed from the haunts 
of wealth and fashion, in the midst of rustic plenty, 
and of this beautiful nature. I will only add, that it 
is intersected with two or three canals, apparently the 
former beds of the river; that the soil is mellow, fri- 
able, and of an inky blackness; that it immediately 
absorbs the rain, and affords a road always dry and 
beautiful'to Portage des Sioux. It yields generally 
forty bushels of wheat, and seventy of corn, to the 
acre. The vegetable soi] has a depth of forty feet, 
and earth thrown from the bottom of the wells is as 
fertile as that on the surface. At a depth of forty 
feet are found logs, leaves, pieces of pit-coal, and a 
stratum of sand and pebbles, bearing evident marks 
of the former attrition of running waters. Here are 
100,000 acres of this land fit for the plough.” 

In another work, the same writer mentions that this 
prairie land, lovely though it be, is not without cer- 
tain disadvantages in its character, and in fairness 
these should be stated. ‘In the season of flowers 
(says he), the eye and all the senses receive the high- 
est gratification. In the time of strawberries, thou- 
sands of acres are reddened with the finest quality of 
this delicious fruit. But this country, which strikes 
the eye delightfully, and has millions of acres that in- 
vite the plough, wants timber for building, fencing, 
and fuel. It also wants good water; and in many in- 
stances the inhabitants want health. Most of these 
evils will be remedied by the expedients of cultivation. 
Forests may soon be raised upon the prairies : coal and 
peat may be discovered for fuel: hedges and. ditches 
may fence it: and pure water may be found by carry- 
ing the wells below the stratum of earth, that is sup- 
posed to impart the sulphureous and disagreeable taste 
which it possesses.”” Let us therefore hope, that cul- 
tivation and attention to the nature of the land will 
in time render such portions of Illinois healthy and 
agreeable. At any rate, the emigrant will endeavour 
to avoid those districts which do not hold out the pro- 
spect of ultimate comfort. 

Among other districts worthy of notice in Illinois, 
is that of the military bounty lands, situated in the 
angle, or delta, at the junction of the Illinois river 
with the Mississippi. More than five millions of 
acres have been surveyed, to meet the appropriation 
of three millions and a half acres, which were assigned 
by Congress as a bounty for soldiers. These lands 
embrace all the varieties of soil found in any part of 
the Mississippi valley. There are rich bottoms, in- 
undated swamps, grassy prairies, timbered alluvions, 
perpendicular bluffs, mamelle and river hills, barrens, 
and all qualities of soil, from the best to the worst. 
The lower portion next the Mississippi, where the two 
rivers for a long distance are near each other, seldom 
diverging more than eight miles, is generally of ex- 
traordinary fertility, but sometimes inundated, and 
too often unhealthy. As we ascend the Illinois, and 
the two rivers diverge, the character of the country 
becomes more diversified, less subject to inundation, 
more happily sprinkled with hill, dale, copse, and 
prairie. The north-eastern division of this tract is in 
general a fine country. 

On Rock River, the Illinois, the Kaskaskia, Em- 
barass, between the Big and Little Wabash, on the 
Parassaw, the Macoupin, the Sangamon, and on all 
the considerable streams of this state, there are very 
large bodies of first-rate lands. The Grand Prairie, 
the Mound Prairie, the prairie upon which the Marine 
settlement is fixed, and that occupied by the Society 
of Christians from New England, are all exceedingly 
rich tracts. What is called the Sangamon district, 
in particular, is an Arcadian region, exceedingly 
well worthy of the notice of the settler. This district 
is understood to comprehend the counties of Green, 
Morgan, and Sangamon, the latter by far the largest, 
all bounded on the west by the Illinois river. This 
portion of the western country is a spot on which na- 
ture has delighted to bring together the happiest com- 
binations of landscape. The Sangamon river, from 
which the district takes its name, is a fine boatable 
water, tributary to the Illinois, entering it on the 


south side, 140 miles above the mouth of the I}linois ; 
and all the streams that enter this beautiful river 
have sandy and pebbly bottoms, and pure and trans- 
parent waters, which is a point well worth keeping 
in remembrance. Here there is a happy proportion 
of timbered and prairie lands, the soil being of great 
fertility, and the summer range for cattle inexhausti- 
ble. ‘he growth of forest-trees is similar to that of 
the rich Jands in the western country in general ; the 
proportion of locust, black walnut, and peccan trees, 
that indicate the richest soils, being great. Iron and 
copper ore, salt spring, gypsum, and stove coal, are 
abundant. All who have visited this fine tract of 
country, among the rest Mr Stuart, admire the 
beauty of the landscape, which nature has here paint- 
ed in primeval freshness. So rich a tract of country 
was early selected by immigrants from New England, 
New York, and North Carolina. More than two 
hundred families had fixed themselves here before it 
was surveyed ; and now it constitutes a populous ter- 
ritory, thickly settled by thriving farmers. 

As we could not give a sufficient description of the 
promising state of Illinois in a single article, without 
extending it to too great a length, we shall defer far-" 
ther particulars segarding it till another opportunity. 


POPULAR RHYMES. 
THE WEATHER. 

AN article in the thirty-second number of the Jour 
nal, entitled “‘ Popular Rhymes,” was opened with. 
the following sentences :—‘‘ The common people of 
Scotland preserve a species of poetry, which has as 
yet received but little attention from antiquaries, not. 
withstanding that in many instances it possesses an 
inexpressible charm both for the ear and the un. 
dertanding. This poetry consists chiefly in short 
snatches of rhyme, which they hand down from one 
generation to another, respecting the places and na- 
tural objects they see around them, and which, it is 
easy to perceive, are in many cases almost as old as 
the language itself. For our own part, at the risk of 
being charged with puerility of taste, we have a strange 
liking for these old bits of natural verse, which we 
always think of as things that arose in a distant age, 
beside the happy firesides of a peasantry that lived, 
and breathed, and rejoiced like ourselves, but have 
long been inurned in forgetfulness, leaving no memo- 
rial but the songs which they sung, or the rhymes in 
which they embodied their simple observations and 
local knowledge.” The specimens embodied in that 
article were selected chiefly from a volume published in 
1826, by Mr R. Chambers, under the title of “ Po- 
pular Rhymes of Scotland,” and referred exclusively 
to geographical objects. We now propose to embody, 
from a manuscript collection, a similar array of the 
rhymes applicable to the weather; a subject which, 
naturally, has at all times excited much attention 
among the rural classes. These tags of verse will 
not, perhaps, in so enlightened an age as the present, 
appear as either the most elegant or the most rational 
of all kinds of poetry. We acknowledge that in many 
instances they have no very fine sound, and possibly 
as little sense. Yet they embody the wisdom, such 
as it was, of our ancestors, upon one important and 
critical subject, and, as such, even where they are 
superseded by the more precise knowledge of modern 
times, have the value of being characteristic and his- 
torical. They may also, to some ears, have the ap- 
peal of a pleasing association. Many must be brought 
in mind, by these old jingles, of happy evenings spent 
long since in cot or hall, of ancient and venerated, al- 
beit unlearned lips, now closed in everlasting silence, 
and of youthful compeers, once united in the bonds 
of friendship, but now scattered over every shore, never 
again to be gathered together on earth. 

The rhymes on the weather may be divided into 
two classes—those which relate to the character of a 
year or a season, and those which refer to an ordinary 
change. Among the former is one peculiarly laconic, 
by which the peasant argues in spring the kind of 
weather he is to have in the ensuing winter. 

Mony hawes, 

Mony snaws, 
says the rustic, when he hears a gratulatory remark 
upon the abundance of the blossom exhibited by the 
hedges, meaning, that this fair appearance of things 
only prognosticates the severity of another period of 
the year. Perhaps the similarity which the hawthorn 
bears in bloom, 
—— with its locks of siller grey, 

Where like an aged man it stands at break o» day— 
to the hoary aspect of vegetable nature in general dur- 
ing a snow-storm, may have helped him to the con- 
clusion ; or it may be in a great measure one of those 
damping expressions with which agrieulturai people 
are so ready to moderate the confidence of the unin- 
itiated, when the hopes of the year are prominently 
brought forward. However this may be, we remem- 
ber seeing it quoted some years ago, by a provincial 
English newspaper, in reference to a severe winter 
which did follow a spring of uncommon brilliancy. 

The effects of a variable winter, it is well known, 
are always less favourable than those of ore of de- 
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cided severity. 
thyme— 
Mony a frost, and mony a thowe, 
Sune maks mony a rotten yowe.* f 
The pluvious consequences of thick weather at the 
end of.the moon, are thus denoted— 
Auld mune mist 
Ne er died o’ thirst ; 
while it is equally certain that 
The evening red and the morning grey, 
Are the tokens 0’ a bonnie day. 

“One of the most familiar rhymes respecting the 
weather is popularly understood to be the composi- 
tion of no less distinguished a man than George Bu- 
chanan. This illustrious scholar and patriot is vul- 
garly believed in Scotland to have been the king’s 
fool or jester—a mere natural, but possessed of a gift 
of wit which enabled him to give very pertinent an- 
swers to impertinent questions. He was once asked 
—so runs the story—what could buy a plough of 
gold; when he immediately answered— 

A frosty winter and a dusty March, a rain about April, 
‘Another about the Lammas time, when the corn begins 

to fill 

Is weel worth a pleuch o’ gowd, and a her pins theretill. 
Which accordingly is believed to contain the exact 
description of a season calculated to produce a good 
harvest ; 2 thing not over-estimated at the value of 
a plough composed of the most precious metal. 

Of all the months, February, though the shortest, 
appears to be considered by rural people as the :nost 
important. We have as many rhymes about this 
dock-tailed month as about all the rest put together ; 
and all express either an open detestation of it, or a 
profound sense of its influence in deciding the wea- 
ther that is to follow. What is odd, it is blessed if 
it be fair, and anathematised if it be the reverse. 

Eyery month in the year 
Curses a fair Februar, 
says the wisdom of Lanarkshire. What says Tweed- 
daie ? 
Februar, an ye be fair, 
The hoggs ’}i mend, and naething pair ;f 
Februar, an ye be foul, 
The hoggs{ ‘ll die in ilka pool. 
Again, a more general quatrain thus expresses the 
same idea— 
If Candlemas day be dry and fair, 
The half o’ winter’s to come and mair 5 
If Candlemas day be wet and foul, 
The half o’ winter’s gane at Yule. 
That is to say, the half of winter is past at Christmas. 
The fickleness of this unlucky month is hit by a verse 
prevalent in the south of Scotland— 
February fills the dyke 
Either wi’ the black or white. 
That is—February either drifts up the inclosures of 
the country with snow, or exhibits the adjacent banks 
in that dark state which the ground generally dis- 
plays in an open winter. Then, again, we have the 
Aberdonians informing us that 
The fair-day 0’ Auld Deer 
Is the warst day in a’ the year. 
Namely, the third Thursday of February. 
unkindest cut of all is yet to come. 
Leap year 
Was never a gude sheep year, 
say the pastoral folk of Ettrick and Yarrow, as if the 
extension of this unhappy month, by so little as a sin- 
gle day, were sufficient to mark the year with ruin to 
thestock. The force of obloquy “‘can no further go.” 

The superstition of the Borrowing Days will be fa- 
miliar to most of our readers, for, as it is alluded to in 
Ellis’s Notes to Brand’s Popular Antiquities, we pre- 
sume it must be prevalent in England as well as in 
Scotland. The Borrowing, or rather, as they should 
be called, the Borrowed Days, are the three at the 
end of March, which, it seems, were originally obtain- 
ed on loan from April, and havenever, so far as we have 
heard, been either claimed or returned. The most com- 
mon rhyme relative to the transaction goes thus :— 

March borrowed from April 

Three days, and they were,ill : 

The first o’ them was wind and weet, 

The second 0’ them was snaw and:sleet ; 

The third o’ them was sic a freeze, 

It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees. 
A Stirlingshire version is more dramatic, and gives 
the name of one of the months in nearly the original 
French— 

March said to Averil, 

‘ E-see three hoggs on yonder hill; 

And if you'll lend me dayis three, 

Vl find away to gar them die !” 

The first o’ them was wind and weet, 

The second o’ them was snaw and sleet ; 

The third o’ them was sic a freeze, 

It froze the birds’ feet to the trees. 

When the three days were past and gane, 

The silly puir hoggs cam hirplin hame. 


But the 


What could have inspired March with so deadly a | 


design against the three sheep, is one of those profound 
questions which only can be solved by the cottage fire- 
side, ‘‘ between gloamd and supper-time.” Certes, 
however, the three last days of March are still occa- 
sionally observed to be of the kind described in these 


" & Ewe, + Tinpair + Sheep in their second year, 


This is expressed in a Peeblesshire 


thymes—and that in defiance of the statute 24 Geo. 
II. cap. 23. It is purely vain to point out to one of 
the sages who keep an eye upon the Borrowing Days, 
that the three last days of March are not now the 
same as they were before the year 1752, but in reality 
correspond with that part of the year which was once 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th of the month. “ Gae wa’,”” 
said ore old man, to whom we had explained this cir- 
cumstance, ‘d’ye think the Almighty cares for acks 
o’ Parliament?” This we held as anargumenium ad 
verecundiam, and. accordingly abandoned the vase. 
It is generally conceded that 
April showers 
Mak May flowers. 
But the beau-ideal of a good May is different among 
the farmers from what it is among the poets. Bu- 
chanan exclaims in rapture, 
All hail to thee, thou first of May ! 
Tout au contraire, the agriculturist says, 
Mist in May and heat in June, 
Maks the harvest richt sune ; 
while the Galloway version speaks still more deci- 
dedly— 


A wet May and a winnie, 

Brings a fou stackyard and a finnie ; 
implying that rain in May and dry winds afterwards 
produce a plentiful crop, with that mark of excellence 
by which grain is generally judged of by connoisseurs 
—a good feeling in the hand. (See Mactaggart’s Gal. 
lovidian Encyclopedia.) On the other hand, it is al- 
lowed that heat in May hastens the ripening of the 
victual, though it may be prematurely. 

March dust and May sun 

Maks corn white and maidens dun}; 
So alleges a Perthshire rhyme—where there is another 
distich of which the preceding brings us in recollec- 
tion— 

he lasses o’ Exmagirdle may very weel be dun, 

For frae Martinmas to Candlemas they never see the sun ; 
the latter circumstance being occasioned by the height 
of the mountains to the south. There is another un- 
gracious rhyme about this favourite month of the | 
poets— 


Till May be out, 

Change na a clout : 
That is, thin not your winter-clothing till the end of 
May—a good maxim if we are to put faith in the great 
father of modern medicine, Boerhaave, who, on being 
consulted as to the proper time for putting off flannel, 
is said to have answered, ‘‘On Midsummer night, 
and—put it on again next morning !”’,—though we sus- 
pect that none but a member of a nation accustomed 
to sport ten pairs of the lesser garments would have 
given so smothering an advice. 

Of the rhymes respecting immediate and temporary 
weather, one or twospecimens havealready heen given. 
The most common of that order are thuse which de- 
duce the obvious fact of a near access of rain, from 
the mists on the tops of hills. Every district in Scot- 
land has a rhyme of that kind, with little variation 
except what is necessary to admit the name of the 
most conspicuous mountain or mountains of the re- 
spective districts. Thus in Roxburghshire they say— 

When Ruberslaw puts on his cowl, 

The Dunion on his hude, 
Then a’ the wives o’ Teviotside 
Ken there will be a flude. - 

In Forfarshire, Craigowl and Collie-law, two emi- 
nences in the Sidlaw range, are substituted for Rubers- 
law and the Dunion, and the “‘ Lundy lads” for the 
wives 0” Teviotside. Sometimes the rhyme is confined 
to the fact, that, when mist descends on one hill-top, 
it soon appears on those near it—as, in Annandale— 

When Criffel wears a hap,* 

Skiddaw wots full well o’ that. 
And in Galloway— 

When Criffel wears a cap, 

Skreel gets word o’ that. 
And in Haddingtonshire— 

When Traprain puts on his hat, 

The Lothian lads may look to that. 
The hills, indeed, by their attracting and precipitating 
rain, serve as natural barometers all over Scotland. 

Deductions as to weather from the wind must of 
course depend altogether on local circumstances. In 
Forfarshire, which lies on the east coast of Scotland, | 
with a long stretch of country intervening between 
its borders and the opposite sea, the following rhyme 
is highly applicable :— 

When the carry gaes west, 

Gude weather is past ; ’ 

When the carry gaes east, = 

Guce weather comes neist.} 
In Selkirkshire and Peeblesshire, which enjoy a cen- 
tral situation, and are not far distant from the sea in 
any direction, they say— 

When the wind’s in the north, 

Hail comes forth ; 

When the wind’s in the wast, 

Look for a wat blast ; 

When the wind’s in the soud, 

The weather will be fresh and good; 

When the wind’s in the east, 

Cauld and snaw comes neist. 


* Any stout exterior garment for protection against cold is 
called in Scotland “hap.” 
+ The current of the clouds, '¢ Next, 


BOERHAAVE’S METHOD OF CURING THE AGUE. 

The physician who believes that mind and matter 
act in unison, will remember how that truly cele- 
brated great man, on a certain occasion, cured the 
ague, ‘I‘hat complaint was very prevalent in his 
neighbourhood, and he had treated it with indifferent 
success; when his noble conceptions of the united 
agency of mind and matter suggested the following 
treatment. He desired about a dozen patients, whose 
fit of the ague came on about the hour of the meri- 
dian, to come to him at ten o’clock. They wereshown 
into the same room; and after a little while were in- 
formed that the doctor was busy, and would wait upon 
them as soon as possible. At the time the attendant 
addressed them, he placed a number of irons in the 
fire, which he increased to aconsiderable size. After 
the eleventh hour, the servant again entered the 
room, apologised again for the doctor’s absence, and 
turned and paid great attention to the irons that were 
heating. One of the patients inquired the use of the 
irons, and was informed that they were heating for 
the purpose of an operation on the patients who haa 
the ague. This was soon whispered from the one to 
the other. The man had left the room, the doctor 
came not; and more and more were their attentions 
directed towards\the now red-hot irons. Surmiseand 
conjecture had a strong base to play upon: the red- 
hot irons were for the use of the ague-patients ; every 
one felt the coming crisis of his own case. They 
looked ; they walked about the room ; they were soon, 
every one of them, in a violent perspiration; and the 
doctor came not till one o’clock, and the ague-fit came 
not at all, To his inquiries he found all well; and 
the time had passed, and not one had upon him the 
symptoms of his complaint. And taking them into 
another room, one by one, with care, and caution, and 
some trifling medicine, he dismissed them, saying that 
he hoped they would recover without having recourse 
to any violent remedy. In truth, agitation had ¢x- 
cited that apprehension which completely cured them 
of their disorder. 


LUNAR CLIMATE. 


The moon has no clouds, nor any other indications 
of an atmosphere. Hence its climate must be very 
extraordinary ; the alteration being that of unmiti- 
gated and burning sunshine fiercer than an equatorial 
noon, continued for a whole fortnight, and the keenest 
severity of frost, far exceeding that of our polar win- 
ters, for an equal time. Such a disposition of things 
must produce a constant transfer of whatever mois- 
ture may exist on its surface, from the point beneath 
the sun to that opposite, by distillation in vacuo after 
the manner of the little instrument called a cryophorus. 
The consequence must be absolute aridity below the 
vertical sun, constant accretion of hoar-frost in the 
opposite region, and, perhaps, a narrower zone of 
running water at the borders of the enlightened he- 
misphere. It is possible, then, that evaporation on 
the one hand, and condensation on the other, may to 
a certain extent preserve an equilibrium of tempera- 
ture, and mitigate the extreme severity of both oli- 


mates.—Cabinet Cyclopedia. a 


PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. 


In a paper on the colouring principle of the water 
of the Baltic, M. Pfaff incidentally makes certain re- 
marks on the phosphorescence which it exhibits, prin- 
cipally at the end of the summer until November. He 
confirms the opinion that the appearance is due to the 
presence of microscopic animals, and particularly in- 
fusores, In support of this opinion, he quotes the 
careful observations of Dr Michaelis, who has already 
determined several species, and noticed the most im- 
portant circumstances affecting their phosphorescence. 
M. Pfaff observes, that if an electric current be passed 
through a tube filled with sea water recently taken up, 
there is immediately seen in it an infinity of brilliant 
points continually in motion, which remain visible 
only for a few moments. In general, all experiments 
prove that these microscopic animals exhibit their light 
when acted upon by stimulants, such as ammonia, 
acids, ether, and alcohol. It is also remarked, that 
mechanical pressure produces the same effect upon the 
water, but that the phosphorescence is rarely perceived 
with water that is quiescent.—Bib. Univ. 170. xli. 


ANCESTRAL GLORY. 


Properly considered, ancestral glory is rather an 
obligation than a claim, and requires from us great 
exertions in its support, rather than it confers any 
lustre upon our own actions, It may, indeed, be a 
matter of pride to a man who has dignified himself 
by his deeds, to look back upon a long line of illustri- 
ous forefathers, and say, “ We have all been noble ;” 
but this is the only just cause for satisfaction in great 
ancestry ; and then, it proceeds from the conscious- 
ness of having well fulfilled the task which our birt): 
imposed.— The Author of Darnley. ; 
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GAIN AND GRANDEUR.* 
A MIDDLE-AGED man, of great probity, sense, and 
benevolence, but so much engrossed by the affairs of 


this world, and so fully satisfied with the blessings it- 


brought to him, as to be little impressed with religious 
ideas, was once seized in the midst of his exertions 
and enjoyments by a disease which threatened to cut 
short his life. If this person had previously been 
asked what he conceived to have been the use of his 
existence, his first idea would have probably been 
that it was to enjoy the world and its good things—to 
enjoy life, in short—no other idea would have occur- 
red to him at the moment, or, even if it had occurred, 
would have been willingly admitted. The question 
was now asked ; and a totally different answer arose 
in his mind. “ To think,” said he, ‘ that I, a being 
fully grown in body and mind, and able to take an 
active and important part in the machinery of social 
life—qualified by exact science to scan no small part 
of the system of creation, and, by imagination, to 
conceive myriads of such systems—placed in a scene 
where at every step I meet the pleasant face of a friend, 
and day after day enjoy a thousand pleasures arising 
from knowledge, from sentiment, and from sense— 
that such a being should be liable to be hurried in a 
moment from all that I know and feel, shows me that 
this is not the place where the ends of existence are 
to be perfected. Either,” he continued, ‘‘ I must 
suppose the destiny of man to be an absurdly incom- 
plete and inconclusive thing, and that a highly power- 
ful and refined essence—namely, my own mind—has 
been reared almost in vain, asif an artist were to 
spend years upon a painting, only that, when it was 
completed, he might dash it all out again; either I 
must suppose all this, which, to my sense, is totally 
unreasonable, or I must suppose that human destiny 
is only commenced here, and is to be perfected in 
some scene where its faculties may be brought into 
new and perhaps better exercise.” 


Such would probably be the settled and habitual 
conclusion of all cultivated men, if the realities of 
the present life, which in general environ them so 
closely, would permit them to give the subject any 
share of their attention. ; 


The realities of this world have no doubt many 
charms. Whether our object: be gain or grandeur ; 
whether we strain for something beyond our immedi- 
ate necessities, or be contented to earn only what is 
requisite for a competence; the pleasure which at- 
tends our progress is certainly great—and notonly so, 
nut it is a near and tangible good, while the advan- 


® In a late article, entitled, ‘* Is Ignorance Bliss,” an endeavour 
was made to show, that the condition of mankind on earth is des- 
tined to be greatly improved by the progress of knowledge and of 
morality, and that individuals might avoid many miseries now 
submitted to as inevitable, if they would more regularly observe 
and obey the physical, organic, moral, and intellectual laws, which 
have been instituted for the general advantage of the species. 
Having thus displayed the means of improving human happiness 
to its utmost natural limits, we deem it proper to go farther, and 
show how inadequate are all these means for perfectly sati:fying 
the desires of the human heart, or fulfilling what reflecting men 
must eoneeive to be the main ends of human existence. The 
above article is designed as a humble effort towards this purpose— 
‘ene put forward with much fear, Jest a most important question 
should suffer by such imperfect treatment, but deriving some va- 
lue, perhaps, from the sincerity with which the writer, so far as 
he knows his own heart, believes himself to be inspired. It will 
be unnecessary to remind any one conversant with English litera- 
ture, that the leading idea is taken from that most majestic moral 
poem—the Vanity of Human Wishes—which we haye also taken 
the liberty to quote in two important passages. 


tages held forth by spiritual contemplation are remote 
and ideal. Nevertheless, it is just as certain that 
these proximate pleasures altogether fail to satisfy the 
ultimate longings which pervade our mysterious being, 
and must after all be cast aside for those which now 
appear so intangible. 


Wealth increases care. He who has it feels a per- 
petual danger, and becomes the object of mean and 
unworthy sentiments among those who expect to in- 
herit it. At the very last, he finds that it can neither 
purchase a relief from suffering, nor a smile of genu- 
ine kindness; nay, that it throws a dubiety into all 
the manifestations of affection, which would other- 
wise give real pleasure, by reason of their not being 
liable to suspicion. This, therefore, though it may 
gratify a little in the gaining, is not what we must 
depend upon for ultimate happiness. 


Ambition also but increases care. Hach step gained 
only serves to disclose a more desirable place farther 
on; and when that is gained, another is perceived. 
There is perhaps a satisfaction in seeing what is 
thrown behind ; but there is only envy and solicitude 
in looking to what is before. The more conspicuous, 
besides, that the individual becomes, the more conspi- 
cuous are his faults and failings, and the more is he 
visited with the jealousy and rancour of his fellow- 
creatures. Mere ambition, indeed, can never give a 
pure satisfaction. It always supposes that, for its 
success in you, others are the worse; while the very 
fact of your triumphing over the rest, depreciates the 
rest, and thus your triumph destroys itself. Napoleon 
almost conquered the world : it was at the expense of 
the happiness of all the rest of mankind, and of nearly 
all their honour. If he thought his triumph great, he 
secretly conceded as much honour to the conquered as 
he took to himself, and thus he was left in a great 
measure as he had been. Lut he probably was sensi- 
ble, in the midst of his apparent greatness, that the 
world was after all not worth conquering. The mind 
of man can suppose innumerable worlds: he who 
gains even the first place in this, is but one of a herd 
at the best: he only conquers what men can see; he 
produces no effect on what they suppose, and their 
imaginations can in a moment sink him and all his 
‘glories into insignificance. How can any human be- 
ing be justly esteemed as greatly superior to his fel- 
low-creatures, when, with him,’ as with the vilest of 
his supposed inferiors, the derangement of some paltry 
organ in his body could bring him in a day’s time to 
nothing? No: ambition, uninspired by its only le- 
gitimate aim—that of doing good—is a mere delusion. 
Seeking for its gratification only in the debaseraent of 
others, it rests, not upon the greatness of the indi- 
vidual, but upon the smallness of those around him ; 
not in his glorious qualities, but in their mean pro- 
pensity to worship what appears so. It is not a moun- 
tain raised upon a plain; it is one formed by cutting 
away all the neighbouring ground. 

In cases where gain and aggrandisement are not 
sought for selfish ends, are they better calculated to 
secure happiness? Certainly, they will produce more 
satisfaction ; but they will still be inadequate to the 
grand end. Do we seek to benefit our kind by schemes 
of beneficence ? how uncertain is the attainment of 
our object !_ Even in the hope of their gratitude—that 
cheap remuneration—we will hardly fail to be disap- 
pointed. Do we seek to benefit them, by throwing 
ourselves before them in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and facilitating their progressin the samepath ? What 
mortifications and calamities are the most of such per- 
sons destined to endure— 

“ Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail !” is 
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Their efforts are the subject of doubt and dread dur- 
ing their lives, and remunerated only when remune- 
ration cannot be enjoyed. 


So liable, indeed, are the majority of men to error 
in judgment—so liable are they to give way to vexa- 
tious and fatal passions—that even that minority who 
are comparatively wise, amiable, and just, will al- 
ways be subjected to more or less of mental pain. 
Who can open himself to the good which this world 
displays, and close himself up only against the bad ? 
We may attempt something of the kind by an univer. 
sal selfishness or misanthropy. We may shut our- 
selves into our own houses, and say, ‘‘ Come what 
will to others, I will not care. Their friendship or 
hatred, their evil passions or their good, their joys 
and their woes, I will alike disregard: all I seek is 
my own comfort, and of that I will constitute myself 
the sole source and support.” But even if our nae 
tures were so ungenerous as to enable us to practise 
this system for any length of time, even if we were not 
liable to contingencies which would occasionally com- 
pel us to take comfort and aid from our fellow-crea- - 
tures, and thereby break down the fences we had 
planted around us—would the result be happiness ? 
As well might the rocks of the Sierra Morena be de- 
scribed as a paradise. 

The very accidents to which life is exposed are a 
perpetual source of distress to the good. To use the 
words of the poet— 


grant the virtues of a temperate prime, 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 
An age that melts with unperceiyed decay, 
And glides with modest innocence away ; 
Whose peaceful day benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratulating conscience cheers ; 
The general fay’rite, as the general friend ; 
Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 
Yet ev'n on this her load misfortune flings, 

To press the weary minute’s flagging wings ; 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred merit fills the sable bier, 

Now lacerated friendship claims a tear. 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 

Still drops some joy from withering life away ; 
New forms arise and different views engage, 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage, 

Till pitying nature signs the last release, 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 


All that this world can give, appears, then, to be in- 
adequate to the full solacement of even those who 
most nearly approach to perfection. If we do not, by 
our own vices and weaknesses, bring misery upon our- 
selves, we are sure to have it, only perhaps in lesser 
proportions, by other hands. Let us isolate ourselves 
as we will, we only deprive ourselves of the good which 
we would have otherwise enjoyed in mixture with the 
evil. If we live, we cannot escape; and in death we but 
contemplate what seems to us as the last and worst of 
allevils. Surely it could never be intended that a being 
like man, gifted with such possibilities of excellence, 
and inspired with such imaginations of bliss, should 
only go through a short career, during which his best 
faculties seemed in a perpetual struggle with circum. 
stances, and the longings of his nature were finally 
left unsatisfied. To solve the difficulty, Religion steps 
in, with the picture of another state of being, where 
every end will be completed, and every craving satis. 
fied. We may receive her, or we may not; but all 
must acknowledge, that, if her solution be false, there 
is no other, and man is left, in the words of the poet, 
to “roll darkling down the torrent of his fate.” Such 
is the conclusion arrived at by the illustrious man, of 
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whose words and thoughts we have just been making 
So large an use. 
Where, then, shall hope and fear their objects find? 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 
* Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 
Inquirer, cease, petitions yet remain, 
Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to him the measure and the choice. 
Safe in his power, whose eyes discern afar, 
The secret ambush of a specious pray’r. 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 
Secure whate’er he gives, he gives the best. 
Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill ; 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind nature’s signal of retreat : 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 
These goods he grants who grants the power to gain ; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 


SIR JOHN HORRIBLE. 
Tue person who goes by the nickname of Sir John 
Horrible, and on whom it was fixed on account of his 
delight in shocking and surprising narratives, is a 
man of a very peculiar constitution of mind. He 
reads a great deal; but his intellect is nothing sharp- 
ened by his studies, nor his heart improved. Per- 
haps he never opened a book in his life, since’ he 
quitted school; but he pores incessantly on the news- 
papers—not that he may store up in his memory matter 
for after reflection, but solely for the news, to serve 
him as the subject of talk during the day. If you 
meet him in the morning, before he has seen any 
of the prints, he has not a single word to bestow upon 
you, but hurries on as if he wished to escape you, 
and looks as stupid as a man who has been drunk 
overnight. On emerging from his coffeehouse, how- 
ever, full primed, he is eager to get hold of any body’s 
button, and overwhelms him with a recapitulation of 
what his unfortunate victim has probably, but the 
moment before, been perusing. | It is in vain that the 
writhing victim protests he is fully acquainted with 
the whole particulars ; Sir John Horrible replies with 
his usual incapacity of speaking to the point, ‘‘ Well, 
but just wait till I tell it out.” His whole soul is 
engrossed with the story, if it be sufficiently terrific ; 
and it is even questionable whether he hears a word 
that is said to him after he has fairly entered upon 
it. ‘Well, but just wait till I tell it out,” seems 
rather to be intended as a sort of general quietus for 
every kind of remonstrance or interruption. 
} Murders, robberies, burglaries, overturns of coaches, 
conflagrations, shipwrecks, and every species of atro- 
city and of accident, are the subjects to which Sir 
John exclusively confines his attention. If you have 
been absent in the country for some time, and, wish- 
ing to know what politics are afoot, ask him if there is 
any thing of importance in the newspapers to-day, he 
will perhaps inform you, ‘‘ A fire in Manchester, but 
quite inconsiderable—the top story of a house burnt 
to the ground [for Sir John occasionally improves up- 
on the style of the reporters], two children lost, and 
several people scorched, and bruised by the falling 
timbers, in attempting to save them—nothing in the 
“least worth speaking of.” He is grown so callous to 
suffering, so fastidious in his taste for disaster, and 
voracious of horrors, that his satisfaction is not com- 
plete—he feels, as it were, his consequence diminished 
—if he be not able to appal you with the recital of 
some dreadful calamity ; and what especially gratifies 
him is, to recount the Joss of human life under circum- 
stances unusually revolting or atrocious. This singu- 
lar predilection soon becomes apparent to every body 
who converses with him ; and people amuse themselves 
at his expense by making experiments to discover 
with what promptitude he hastens to display it: One 
day a person insidiously inquired of him, “ how mar- 
kets were going?” “The fairs in the north,” re- 
plied Sir John, “‘have lately been infested with swarms 
of expert pickpockets, and several daring and atro- 
cious robberies have been committed on farmers as 
they were returning home in the evening, and even 
in broad daylight.” Another individual gave in his 
hearing a feigned account of a Welshman having, for 
a wager, undertaken to walk along a rope of ordinary 


thickness, stretched across a frightful chasm fifty feet 
deep, and about twenty in breadth. “ The adventu- 
rous youth,” said the wag, imitating the working- 
up, turgid and redundant style of the paragraph- 
writers, ‘‘ had reached halfway across, when, although 
a remarkably calm and placid day had been chosen for 
the exploit, a breath of wind arose. The rope was 
seen to vibrate. It was a moment of dreadful sus- 
pense; but it was only a moment. In the view of 
surrounding thousands, who had assembled from all 
quarters to be witnesses of the daring adventure, the 
poor fellow fairly lost his balance, and, awful to relate, 
was immediately precipitated to the bottom, and suf- 
fered a severe fracture of one of his legs.” The re- 
mark most obvious to all other people, on hearing an 
incident like this related, would have been, ‘‘ It was 
well it was no worse ;” but the peculiar twist of Sir 
John Horrible’s ideas suggested one quite different : 
“That story,” exclaimed he, indignant at having been 
betrayed into listening to so frivolous a matter as the 
breaking of a man’s leg, ‘‘is not worth telling. If 
the fellow’s body had been dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below, it would have been something.” Strange 
disappointment, that aman should wish to hear of the 
death of a fellow-being rather than of his having re- 
ceived a hurt admitting of cure ! 

The columns of the Morning Herald furnish Sir 
John with his favourite reading. His first care, on 
entering his coffeehouse, is to bespeak that paper ; and 
having obtained it, all else in the world is utterly for- 
gotten, until he satiate his mind amidst its narratives 
of blood and crime. Once only in his lifetime has he 
been known to miss the perusal of this much-prized 
journal. Several wags who frequented the same cof- 
feehouse, and had observed the eagerness with which 
he always sought after the Herald, combined to en- 
gross it among themselves quite beyond the time they 
knew he usually spent in the place. When he came 
in, the first thing he did was to spy out the gentle- 
man in whose hands the paper was—for he never 
employs the waiter in this important business, but al- 
ways performs it himself—and to address him in his 
usual phrase, “ The Morning Herald after you, sir, 
if you please.” 
gentleman gravely, without lifting his eyes. ‘ After 
the next gentleman,” said Sir John, elevating his 
voice a little. ‘“ It’s bespoke,” responded another in- 
dividual. To be short, the detested words ‘‘ engaged” 
and “ bespoke” resounded from corner to corner, and 
from box to box, until poor Sir John Horrible per- 
ceived, that, according to the time which the regula- 
tions of the house allowed one reader to keep a paper 
after another asked for it, he should be obliged to 
wait till near noon before his own turn came round. 
‘¢ Waiter,” said he, in a tone as if he were angry with 
the man, ‘let me have breakfast, will you!”’ He 
then endeavoured to solace himself by glancing at 
some country papers that were tossing about, neglected 
by every body; there, however, he could meet with 
nothing but accounts unconscionably long, and orna- 
mented with the most flowery and ecstatic phrases, 
of county balls, and controversies, equally tedious and 
bitter, concerning local politics, in letters from X, 
Veritas, and the rest of them: not a single clown had 
murdered his sweetheart and flung her into a pond ; 
nor had any miser been found, several weeks after 
his death, with his body half-devoured by vermin, 
within a solitary hovel, where he had lived for years, 
without an attendant, and perished at last from 
cold and hunger, with bills for thousands tied up in 
rags beside him. Failing to discover any shocking 
narrative to his taste, or, as he termed it, “‘any thing 
good,” he tossed down one paper, lifted another, fid- 
getted, and looked his watch—turned over the papers, 
fidgetted, and looked his watch again—always hoping 
that some of the individuals who stood between him 
and the Herald would grow weary, and drop off. But 
his anxious hopes were disappointed ; the conspirators 
proved staunch to their purpose, and Sir John was 
obliged to give up the point, and to leave the house, 
without having obtained the smallest morsel of break- 
fast to his mind, which remained for the day in a state 
of deplorable vacuity. 

There are many who pursue the same course ‘of 
reading with Sir John Horrible ; but most of them turn 
it to better account—remarking and comparing the 
desperate actions to which men of different dispositions 
are driven by the impulse of violent passions, and 
thus descending, as it were, to the bottom of the deepest 
and most hideous whirlpools of the human heart, 
Some, again, like Paley, who was a frequent atten- 
dant at the Old Bailey trials, love to trace the links 
of evidence, to see how by little and little they are 
brought distinctly into view where at first it seemed 
they were entirely lost, and to follow on to the end, 
until the fully discovered chain drags the deed of 
darkness into clearest day. But Sir John cares for 
none of these investigations; his capacities, as we 
have said, are never any thing enlarged or improved. 
As wave comes on wave, so one daily paper succeeds 
its predecessor, and effaces every previous impression. 
Sir John deals only in news; and what an intolerable 
thing would it be in London for a man to be retailing 
the news of yesterday! Seeing no use in remember- 
ing them, therefore, he has habituated his memory to 
let them slip from it when he goes to bed, in order to be 
ready to take in an entirely fresh stock next morning. 
The guage of his mind may be easily taken at any 


“It’s engaged, sir,’’ answered the | 


‘time, the amount of his knowledge being neither 
more nor less than what is to be found in certain co- 
lumns of the Morning Herald for that day only. His. 
reading makes little farther impression upon him than 
just to enable him to talk ; he neither feels pity nor 
indignation, though the narratives in which he de- 
lights be well calculated to excite these emotions ; nor 
does he resemble some people of a gloomy and at the 
same time a weak and timorous disposition, who can- 
not refrain from feeding their fears with stories of mur- 
der and robbery, and who for security double-bar, 
double-lock, double-padlock, and double-chain, their 
doors. None of his neighbours were ever either rob- 
bed or murdered; and the thought never occurred 
that any of these things should happen to himself. 
He goes on, therefore, making them altogether matters 
of connoisseurship ; and when he dies, his epitaph 
may be, “ Here lies Sir John Horrible, aged —. He 
read the Morning Herald daily.” 


<= 


EDUCATION. me, 

[We have much pleasure in here laying before our numerous. 

readers the introductory part of Mr Combe’s Lectures on Educa- 

tion, which he has not only permitted us to use in this manner,. 

but revised’ and amended for the special service of Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal.] 


A FEW years ago, no question was more frequently 
asked than, What is the use of Education ? and to 
none was it more difficult to give a satisfactory an= 
swer ; not because education is of no use, but because 
the very term was apprehended in such a variety of 
senses by different individuals, that it was impossible 
to show that education was calculated to attain the 
precise advantage which each aspired to, when pur- 
suing his own notion of utility. Besides, education 
is calculated to correct so many errors in practice, 
and to. supply so many deficiencies in human institu- 
tions, that volumes would be required to render its. 
real importance thoroughly conspicuous. Owing to 
the want of a philosophy of mind, education has hi- 
therto been conducted empirically; and instead of 
obtaining from it a correct view of the nature of man, 
and of the objects and duties of life, each individual 
has been left to form, upon these points, theories for 
himself, derived from the impressions made upon his 
own mind by the particular circumstances in which 
he has been placed. No reasonable person takes up. 
the philosophy of astronomy, or of chemistry, or of 
physiology, at his own hand, without study, and 
without seeking for ascertained principles; yet, in 
the philosophy of mind, the practice is quite different. 
Every professor, schoolmaster, author, editor, and 
pamphleteer—every member of parliament, counsel- 
lor, and judge—has a set of notions of his own, 
which, in his mind, hold the place of a system of the 
philosophy of man; and although he may not have 
methodised his ideas, or even acknowledged them to 
himself as a theory, yet they constitute a standard to 
him, by which he practically judges of all questions 
in morals, politics, and religion. Headvocates:what- 
ever views coincide with them, and condemmns, all that. 
differ from them, with as little hesitation as a profess- 
ed theorist himself, and without the least thought of 
trying his own principles: by any standard whatever. 
In short, in the great mass of the people, the mind, 
in judging of questions relating to morals, politics, 
and social institutions, acts as if it were purely in- 
stinctive, and exhibits all the confliction and uncer- 
tainty of mere feeling, unguided either by principles. 
of reason or by facts ascertained by experience. Hence, 
public measures in general, whether relating to edu- 
cation, religion, trade, manufactures, the poor, crimi- 
nal law, or any other of the dearest interests of so- 
ciety, instead of being treated as branches of one 
general system of economy, and adjusted on scientific 
principles, each in harmony with the others, are too 
often supported or opposed on narrow and empirical 
grounds, and occasionally call forth displays of igno- 
rance, prejudice, and intolerance, at once disgraceful 
to the age, and calculated greatly to obstruct the 
progress of substantial improvement. Indeed, una- 
nimity on questions of which the first principles must. 
be found in the constitution of human nature, will 
be impossible, even among sensible and virtuous men, 
so long as no standard of mental philosophy is admit~ 
ted to guide individual feelings and perceptions. 
Hence, when a young man, educated as a merchant, 
asks the use of any thing, the only answer which will 
thoroughly interest him, will~be one showing how 
much money may be made by it. The devoutly reli- 
gious professor will acknowledge that alone to be 
useful, which tends directly to salvation; while the: 
votary of fashion will admit the utility of such pur- 
suits only as are recognised by the refined but frivo-~ 
lous and generally ill-informed circle, which to him 
constitutes the highest tribunal of wisdom. To ex- 
pound to such persons principles affecting the general 
interests of society, and to talk to them of schemes 
for promoting the happiness of human beings in their 
various every-day conditions of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, masters and servants, teachers 
and pupils, and governors and subjects, appears like 
indulging a warm imagination in fanciful speculation. 
They think that the experience of six thousand years 
is sufficient to show that man is not destined in this 
life to be greatly different from what be has always 
been and now is; and that any measures pretending 
greatly to improve his condition, however desirable, 
are not at all to be believed in by sensible and prac 
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tical people. This state of things could not exist if 
education embraced a true system of human nature, 
and an exposition ofits relations to the external world. 
To enable us to form a just estimate of our position 
as intelligent and accountable beings, introduced into 
a world prepared for our reception, and adapted to 
‘our nature by Divine power, wisdom, and goodness, 
Jet us briefly investigate, Ist, The general aspect of 
vexternal'nature ; and, 2d, Our own constitution. 
‘The first fact that presents itself to our notice in 
this inquiry is, that the constitution of this world 
-does not look like a system of optimism, but appears 
to be arranged in all its departments on the principle 
of gradual and progressive improvement. Physical 
nature itself has undergone many revolutions, and 
apparently has constantly advanced. Geology seems 
to show a distinct preparation of it for successive or- 
ders of living beings, rising higher and higher in the 
scale of intelligence and organization, until man ap- 
peared. ’ : ! 

The globe, in the first state in which the imagina- 
tion can venture to consider it, says Sir H. Davy, 
appears to have been a fluid mass, with an immense 
atmosphere revolving in space round the sun. By its 
cooling, a portion of its atmosphere was probably con- 
densed into water, which occupied a part of its sur- 
face. In this state no forms of life, such as now be- 
long to our system, could have inhabited it. The. 
eryhslBitne rocks, or, as they are called by geologists, 
the primary rocks, which contain no vestiges of a 
‘former order of things, were the results of the first 
consolidation on its surface. Upon the farther cool- 
ing, the water, which, more or less, had covered it, 
contracted ; depositions took place; shell-fish and 
coral insects were created, and began their labours. 
Islands appeared in the midst of the ocean, raised 
from the deep by the productive energies of millions 
of zoophytes. These islands became covered with 
vegetables fitted to bear a high temperature, such as 
palms, and various species of plants, similar to those 
which now exist in the hottest parts of the world. 
The submarine rocks of these new formations of land 
became covered with aquatic vegetables, on which 
various species of shell-fish, and common fishes, found 
their nourishment. As the temperature of the globe 

became lower, species of the oviparous reptiles appear 
to have been created to inhabit it; and the turtle, 
crocodile, and various gigantic animals of the Sauri 
(lizard) kind, seem to have haunted the bays and wa- 
ters of the primitive lands. But in this state of 
things, there appears to have been no order of events 
similar to the present. Immense volcanic explosions 
seem to have taken place, accompanied by elevations 
and depressions of the surface of the globe, producing 
mountains, and causing new and extensive depositions 
from the primitive ocean. The remains of living 
beings, plants, fishes, birds, and oviparous reptiles, 
are found-in the strata of rocks which are the monu- 
ments and evidence of these changes. When these 
revolutions became less frequent, and the globe be- 
came still more cooled, and inequalities of tempera- 
ture were established by means of the’ mountain 
chains, more perfect animals became its inhabitants, 
such as the mammoth, megalonix, megatherium, and 
gigantic hyena, many of which have become extinct. 
Five successive races of plants, and four successive 
races of animals, appear to have been created and 
swept away by the physical revolutions of the globe, 
before the system of things became so permanent as 
to fit the world for man. In none of these forma- 
tions, whether called secondary, tertiary, or diluvial, 
have the fossil remains of man, or any of his works, 
‘Deen discovered. At last, man was created, and since 
that period there has been little alteration in the phy- 
sical circumstances of the globe. 
‘Jn all these various formations,’ says Dr Buck- 
Jand, ‘ the coprolites (or the excrement of the saurian 
reptiles in a fossil state) form records of warfare 
waged by successive generations of inhabitants of our 
planet on one another; and the general law of na- 
ture, which bids all to eat and be eaten in their turn, 
is shown to have been co-extensive with animal ex- 
istence upon our globe, the carnivora in each period 
of the world’s history fulfilling their destined office 
to check excess in the progress of life, and maintain 
the balance of creation.’ 
This brief summary of the physical changes of the 
globe is not irrelevant to our present object. The 
more that is discovered of creation, the more conspi- 
cuously does uniformity of design appear to pervade 
its every department. We perceive here the physical 
world gradually improved and prepared for man. 
Let us now contemplate man himself, and his 
adaptation to the external creation. The order of 
ereation seems not to have been changed at his intro- 
duction :—he appears to have been adapted to it. He 
received from his Creator an organised structure, 
and animal instincts. He took his station among, 
yet at the head of, the beings that existed at his crea- 
tion. Man is toa certain extent an animal in his 
‘structure, powers, feelings, and desires, and is adapt- 
-ed to a world in which death reigns, and generation 
‘succeeds generation. This fact, although so trite 
and obvious as to appear scarcely worthy of being 

' moticed, is of importance in treating of education ; 
' because the human being, in so far as he resembles 
the inferior creatures, is capable of enjoying a life 
_ like theirs: he has pleasure in eating, drinking, 

sleeping, and exercising his limbs; and one of the 
~ greatest obstacles to improvement is, that many of 


| other hand, discovers in the objects and occurrences 


the race are contented with these enjoyments, and 
consider it painful to be compelled to seek higher 
sources of gratification. But to man’s animal na- 
ture have been added, by a bountiful Creator, moral 
sentiments and reflecting faculties, which not only 
place him above all other creatures on earth, but con- 
stitute him a different being from any of them, a ra- 
tional and accountable creature. These faculties are 
his highest and his’ best gifts, and the sources of his 
purest and intensest pleasures. They lead him di- 
rectly to the great objects of his existence—obedience 
to God, and love to his fellow-men. But this pecu- 
liarity attends them, that while his animal faculties 
act powerfully of themselves, his rational faculties 
require to be cultivated, exercised, and instructed, 
before they will yield their full harvest of enjoyment. 
In regard to them, education becomes of paramount 
importance. 

The Creator has so arranged the external world as 
to hold forth every possible inducement to man to 
cultivate his higher powers, nay almost to constrain 
him to do so. The philosophic mind, in surveying 
the world as prepared for the reception of the human 
race, perceives in external nature a vast assemblage 
of stupendous powers, too great for the feeble hand 
of man entirely to control, but kindly subjected with- 
in certain limits to the influence of his will. Man is 
introduced on earth apparently helpless and unpro- 
vided for as a homeless stranger; but the soil on 
which he treads is endowed with a thousand capabi- 
lities of production, which require only to be excited 
by his intelligence to yield him the most ample re- 
turns. The impetuous torrent rolls its waters to the 
main; but as it dashes over the mountain-cliff, the 
human hand is capable of withdrawing it from its 
course, and bending its powers subservient to his 
will. Ocean extends over half the globe her liquid 
plain, in which no path appears, and the rude winds 
oft lift her waters to the sky; but there the skill of 
man may launch the strong knit bark, spread forth 
the canvass to the gale, and make the trackless deep 
a highway through the world. In such a state of 
things, knowledge is truly power ; and it is obviously 
the interest of human beings to become acquainted 
with the constitution and relations of every object 
around them, that they may discover its capabilities 
of ministering to their own advantage. Farther, 
where these physical energies are too great to be con- 
trolled, man has received intelligence by which he 
may observe their course, and accommodate his con- 
duct to their influence. This capacity of adaptation 
is a valuable substitute for the power of regulating 
them by his will. Man cannot arrest the sun in its 
course, so as to avert the wintry storms and cause 
perpetual spring to bloom around him; but, by the 
proper exercise of his intelligence and corporeal ener- 
gies, he is able to foresee the approach of bleak skies 
and rude winds, and to place himself in safety from 
their injurious effects. ‘These powers of controlling 
nature, and of accommodating his conduct to its 
course, are the direct results of his rational faculties ; 
and in proportion to their cultivation is his sway ex- 
tended. If the rain fall and the wind blow, and the 
ocean billows lash against the mere animal, it must 
endure them all; because it cannot control their ac- 
tion, nor protect itself by art from their power. Man, 
while ignorant, continues in a condition almost equally 
helpless. But let him put forth his proper human 
capacities, and he then finds himself invested with 
the power to rear, to build, to fabricate, and to store 
up provisions; and by availing himself of these re- 
sources, and accommodating his conduct to the course 
of nature’s laws, he is able to smile in safety beside 
the cheerful hearth, when the elements maintain their 
fiercest war abroad. 

Again: We are surrounded by countless beings, 
inferior and equal to ourselves, whose qualities yield 
us the greatest happinegs,,or bring upon us the bit- 
terest evil, according ffect them agreeably or 
disagreeably by our con To draw forth all their 
excellencies, and cause them to diffuse joy around us 
—to avoid touching the harsher springs of their con- 
stitution, and bringing painful discord to our ears— 
it is indispensably necessary that we know the nature 
of our fellows, and act ‘with a habitual regard to the 
relations established by the Creator betwixt ourselves 
and them. : 

Man, ignorant and uncivilised, is a ferocious, sen- 
sual, and superstitious savage. The external world 
affords some enjoyments to his animal feelings, but 
it confounds his moral and intellectual faculties. 
External nature exhibits to his mind a mighty chaos 
of events, and a dread display of power. ‘The chain 
of causation appears too intricate to be unravelled, 
and the power too stupendous to be controlled. Order 
and beauty, indeed, occasionally gleam forth to his 
eye, from detached portions of creation, and seem to 
promise happiness and joy; but more frequently, 
clouds and darkness brood over the scene, aud disap- 
point his fondest expectations. Evil seems so mixed 
up with good, that he regards it either as its direct 
product or its inseparable accompaniment. Nature 
is never contemplated with a clear perception of its 
adaptation to the purpose of promoting the true en- 
joyment of man, or with a well-founded confidence 
in the wisdom and benevolence of its Author. Man, 
when civilised and illuminated by knowledge, on the 


around him a scheme beautifully arranged for the | 
gratification of his whole powers, animal, moral, and 
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intellectual ; he recognises in himself the intelligent 
and accountable subject of an all-bountiful Creator, 
and in joy and gladness desires to study the Creator’s 
works, to ascertain his laws, and to yield to them a 
steady and a willing obedience. Without underva- 
luing the pleasures of his animal nature, he tastes the 
higher, more refined, and more enduring delights of 
his moral and intellectual capacities, and he then calls 
aloud for education as indispensable to the full enjoy- 
ment of his rational powers. 

If this representation of the condition of the human 
being on earth be correct, we perceive clearly the 
unspeakable advantage of applying our minds to gain 
knowledge, and of regulating our conduct according 
to rules drawn from the information acquired. Our 
constitution and our position equally imply, that the 
grand object of our existence is, not to remain con. 
tented with the pleasures of mere animal life, but to 
take the dignified and far more delightful station of 
moral and rational occupants of this lower world. 
Education, then, means the process of acquiring that 
knowledge of ourselves and of external nature, and 
the formation of those habits of enterprise and acti- 
vity, which are indispensable to the performance of 
our parts, with intelligence and success, in such a 
scene. 

These views may appear to many persons to be so 
clearly founded in reason, as to require neither proof 
nor illustration ; yet there are others who are little 
familiar with such contemplations, to whom a few 
elucidations may be useful. As the latter are pre- 
cisely those whom we desire to benefit, I solicit your 
permission to enter into a few details, even at the 
risk of appearing tedious to the more enlightened 
among my hearers. 

To understand correctly the constitution of the 
human mind, and its need of instruction, it is use- 
ful to compare it with that of the inferior animals. 
The lower creatures are destined to act from instinct ; 
and instinct is a tendency to act in a certain way, 
planted in the animal directly by the Creator, with- 
out its knowing the ultimate design, or the nature of 
the means by which its aim is to beaccomplished A 
bee, for example, constructs its cell in conformity 
with the most rigid principles of physical science, ac- 
cording to which it is necessary that the fabric should 
possess a particular form, and be joined to other cells 
at a particular angle, in preference to all others. ‘The 
creature has no knowledge of these principles, but 
acts in accordance with them, by an impulse obviously 
planted in it by the author of its being. Man is not 
directed by unerring impulses like this. Before he 
could construct a fabric with similar success, he would 
require to become acquainted, by experiment and ob« 
servation, with the nature of the materials which he 
intended to use; and to form a clear conception of 
the whole design, previously to the commencement of 
his labour. A mother, among the inferior animals, 
is impelled by pure instinct to administer to her off- 
spring that kind of protection, food, and training, 
which its nature and circumstances require; and so 
admirably does she fulfil this duty even at the first 
call, that human sagacity could not improve, or rather 
could not at all equal, her treatment. Now, these ani- 
mals proceed without consciousness of the admirable 
wisdom displayed in their actions, because they do 
not act from knowledge and design. It is certain 
that wherever design appears, there must be intelli- 
gence; but the wisdom resides not in the animals, 
but in their author. The Creator, therefore, in’‘con- 
stituting the bee, or the beaver, possessed perfect 
knowledge of the external circumstances in which He 
was about to place it, and of its relations, when so 
placed, to all other creatures and objects; and con- 
ferred on it powers or instincts of action, admirably 
adapted to secure its preservation and enjoyment. 
Hence, when enlightened men contemplate the habits 
and powers of animals, and compare them with their 
condition, they perceive wisdom and benevolence con- 
spicuously displayed by the Creator. 

One consequence of this constitution, however, is, 
that there is no progression among the lower crea- 
tures considered as a race. Their endowments and 
condition having been appointed directly by divine 
wisdom, improvement is impossible, without a change 
either of their nature or of the external world. They 
are placed at once at the highest point to which their 
constitution permits them to ascend; and the possi- 
bility of their attempting to emerge out of their con- 
dition:is effectually cut off, by their being denied the 
means not only of recording, but even of acquiring, 
any knowledge of design and relations, beyond the 
sphere of their own instincts. The fact that indivi- 
duals of the domestic animals improve under human 
tuition, is not in real opposition to this principle ; 
because the nature of the horse, the dog, and other 
creatures destined to live with man, is constituted 
with reference to human influence. Their powers 
are constituted, so as to admit of his improving indi- 
viduals among them; but they do not advance as a 
race. 

Man. has also received instincts which resemble 
those of the lower animals, such as the love of sex, of 
offspring, of society, and of praise, the instinct of re- 


| sentment, and many others ; by the exercise of which, 


as I have said, he may maintain his purely animal 
existence, with very little aid from education. But 
he is distinguished by the addition of two orders of 
faculties, which the inferior creatures want: Ist, 


| Moral sentiments—such as the love of justice, of » 
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of universal happiness, of perfection 3 and, 
Reflecting faculties fitted to acquire knowledge 
of their modes of 


piety, 
2dly, ; 
of the properties of external objects, 
action, and of their effects. 

These two classes of faculties render man a very 
different being from the inferior creatures. The 
function of reason being to acquire knowledge of 
objects and their effects, man is not carried to the 
most beneficial mode of promoting his own happiness 
in the direct and unreflecting manner in which the 
inferior creatures are led to that end. The humai 
female, for example, devoid of all instruction and ex- 
perience, will feel as lively a joy at the birth of a 
child, and as warm an attachment towards it, and 
will as ardently desire its welfare, as the most devosed 
among the inferior creatures ; because she possesses 
the same instinctive love of offspring which distin- 
guishes them. But in that condition of ignorance, 
she will not administer towards it the same perfect 
treatment, with reference to its wants, as the mother 
in the lower scale; and for this reason, that, in the 
animal, the instinct is directed to its proper mode of 
gratification by the Author of Nature: He prompts 
her to do exactly what His wisdom knows to be ne- 
cessary ; whereas, in the human being, the instinct 
is left to the guidance of reason. Woman is com- 
manded to exert her intellect in studying the consti- 
tution, bodily and mental, of herself and her off- 
spring, in order that she may rear it with success in 
all stages of its existence, while it requires her assist- 
ance; and if she shall neglect to perform this duty, 
she and her children will suffer a severe penalty, in 
being exposed to all the consequences of erroneous 
treatment. 


Many persons are not aware that human instincts 
are more blind than those of*the lower animals, and 
that they lead to worse results when not directed by 
reason. ‘They imagine that if they possess a feeling 
strongly, such as the love of offspring, or the feeling 
of veneration; they cannot err in the mode of gratify- 
ing it; they act with all the energy of impulse, and 
all the blindness of infatuation. A mighty change 
will be effected in human conduct, when the mass of 
mankind become acquainted with the indispensable 
necessity of reason to the proper direction of their 
feelings, and with the fact that knowledge is the 
grand element, without which reason cannot be effi- 
ciently exerted. Man, therefore, being a progressive 
and improvable being, has been furnished with rea- 
son, and been left to discover, by the exercise of it, his 
own nature, the nature of external objects, and their 
effects, and to adapt the one to the other for his own 
advantage; and when he shall do so, he will assume 
his proper station as a rational being. The only limit 
to this proposition is, that each of his faculties, bodily 
and mental, and every external object, have received 
a definite constitution, and are regulated by precise 
laws, so that limits have been set to human aberra- 
tion, and also to human attainments: but within 
these limits, vast materials for producing happiness, 
by harmonious and wise adaptations, or misery, by 
discordant and foolish combinations, exist ; and these 
must be discovered and employed by man, before he 
can reach the full enjoyment of which his nature is 
susceptible. 


1 THE SCOTCH GREENWICH PENSIONER. 


[In Mr Galt’s «Stories of the Study,” a work recently publish- 
ed, and which we recommend to the perusal of readers of fiction, 
the following simple tale of a Scotsman, a Greenwich pensioner, 
oeeurs, which we extract and abridge, both for the sake of the 
author, by making his volumes better known, and the entertain- 
ment of those who, from the circumstances in which they are 
placed, will never see the publication itself.] 


Lone ago, when America belonged to England, and 
we had beat tne French in all the four quarters of 
the globe, the Virginy trade was briskest in the 
Clyde; and my father, who was an English sailor, 
went to look for bread at a town called Greenock, in 
the west of Scotland, where he was told berths were 
plentiful, and sailors in request. My father was a 
brave, rattling lad, and whenever he came home off a 
voyage, we had—that is, my mother and me—shining 
times of it; for he liked to make his glittering mo- 
ney fly, like the dust in a summer’s day, saying 
blithely, when my mother thought him over spirity, 
that it was more in the scattering than the gather- 
ing that right seamen made their valuations. She 
was a fair and gentle wornan ; and I thought, because 
she spoke the English, that she was surely come of 
something o'er the common ; for the generality speak 
a horrible lingoin Greenock. However that may be, 
I forget now where we came from, and she died before 
I was four years old, so it is no wonder; but I can- 
not forget herself; she was, I think, the most of a 
lady I ever saw—so sweet and so pleasant! Sure am 
I, had she been acquainted with the queen, she would 
have been ta’en on for a maid of honour, or else have 
had her fortune made. Butshe died, and was buried 
in the West Kirkyard; I carried her head by the 
coffin string ; for I was a little boy, and my father 
was on the sea. 

At night I missed her, for she lay aneath the yird, 
and would not come, though I grat sore, and said the 
burial bread they gied to pacify me was dreadful, and I 
wanted her to preet. But the young heart, though 
it may prove drowdy afterwards, stots up when cast 
down by the hand of misfortune. I soon forgot my 


kind and loving parent, nor did I see my fine, merry 
father any more; for the ship he was in was lost, in 
the hame-coming, in the Bay of Glenluce, and he, 
with the captain and another man, were plucked from 
the boom by a billow, and carried away by the wave. 

Thus it came to pass that I was bequeathed an or- 
phan to the Christianity of the neighbours; and old 
Janet, as the widow was called, took me for an amous, 
saying often, though she was a bare woman, that 
“‘ He who took the pains to make the creature would 
surely provide for it;” adding, ‘the rich might buy 
braw cleeding, but the poor had of Nature the com- 
fort of the warm heart.” 

Being thus taken in by Janet, who had but her 
wheel for a bread-winner, and the kirk-session for 
her almonry, I became to her, as she often said, as 
she kissed me in the gloaming, when it grew ower 
dark to spin, the sugar in her cracket cup of life, 
“ which the Lord had been pleased to mask wersh, 
wersh and thin !” 

When I was grown up from a bairn toa callan, I 
was sent toa school, for which grannie, as by this 
time I had learnt to call old Janet, paid a penny a- 
week to the master ;—I mind the rate well, because 
not being used to hain for the cost, she had only a 
halfpenny, and I was sent to borrow another from 
the neighbours ; but they had none to lend, the hear- 
ing of which made her, with the tear in her eye, go 
to the family below, and tell her stress. When she 
got the penny made up,-she brought it to me to take, 
saying, ‘‘ what would come of the poor, if there was 
naa Lord in the heavens!” However, with an ettle 
and a thole,* she brought me up, and in course of 
nature got me made a cabin-boy, with Captain Cross- 
trees, in the tobacco trade; and her house was my 
home till she died in the winter after, and left me 
alone in the world, with a Bible, which was in the 
session roup spared for a residue ; indeed, they would 
have roupit even that, but she was in the way of call- 
ing it Billy’s book, which made a neighbour woman 
tell the unctioneer that it was all my heritage. 

It is a heartsome thing for a friendless orphan to 
be a sailor-boy ; for if he behave himself, he makes 
friends of all on board. 

In this situation I learned navigation, and became 
an active seaman. But my career in the merchant 
service was soon cut short. On our vessel returning 
home, a press-gang came on board, and, to save a 
young man who was just a year married, and was 
now on his way to see his wife, I volunteered to go 
on board of the man-of-war, which altered the cur- 
rent of my life. 

Being taken to the Savage at the tail of the bank, 
we were not long on board till soon it was known, 
fore and aft in the sloop of war, how I had entered 
without the bounty: all the officers came and spoke 
to me; even the captain, when he came off to dinuer, 
was told the whole tot of the story, and he made me 
on that very day the captain of the fore-top, which gave 
the men under me great contentation, for all the crew 
were well pleased to hear how I had come to save 
Robin, and for nothing. 

That was my first step of promotion, and every one 
told me that I must get on, for I was then a steady 
and a tight lad, and having both my arms, was will- 
ing, brisk, and handy. 

On one occasion afterwards, the Savage sailed with 
all the pressed men, to man the king’s ships at Ply- 
mouth, and of course I went with her, being the cap- 
tain of the fore-top. 

At the time that the Ajax (in which vessel I had 
been put aboard) was ready for sea, the signs of war 
were very heartening, and it was said that the Queen 
of France had sent our King’s wife a diamond sto- 
macher, which, as the French are well known all 
the world over for having false hearts, was to every 
sailor in the Ajax a sure proof that a war would soon 
ensue; so with this hope we put to sea, but it was 
all to no purpose—we s p and down like a fish 
in the water, and met othing so warlike as a 
drove of pellocks that umbling, like wull-cats, 
heads over heels in the sunny calm of a blessed even- 
ing in June. 

At this time I made a reflection, saying to myself, 
that unless a man had the good luck to be placed in 
a jeopardy, it could never be known how he would 
stand it; so I put down the sedition of my thoughts, 
and would have been content with my mediocrity ; 
but I was never rated on the books of Fate to be an 
admiral, or ordained to taste such a beverage as glory. 


One day, when I was holding on by a sheet, a 
marlinspike from aloft fell, and the thick end hap- 
pening to be downwards—in other words, head fore- 
most—it struck my left arm just at the elbow, and 
smashed the bone, so that the doctor was obliged to 
saw it off to save dear life, by which, while it was 
healing, I lost some of the bravery of my thoughts ; 
and now and then, when in the fog, I had no fair 
weather fancies in thinking how it had pleased Pro- 
vidence to cast me away on the shores of sin and 
misery ; but still I called to mind how be it is for all, 
that the king had built Greenwich for sailors, though 
I thought myself too young for a berth there. 

My messmates, seeing me not so hearty sometimes 
when I looked at my stump, made me think cheerily, 
by telling of officers they knew who had lost a fin 
as well as me, and yet would serve the king like 
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men, and never lost their promotion, saying, that in 
course of nature, while a sailor did his duty, it was 
not in the power of the first lord to prevent it, far 
less the secretary. Thus, as the amputation was heal- 
ing, I got into the trades of the mind ; and, although 
no longer on the ship’s books as an able-bodied, hav- 
ing carried away the larboard arm, there was not one 
in the crew that knew me who did not say he would 
help me to make up the detriment to the king, so that 
the loss of my arm should not be missed in the service 
—for true sailors are right men, and not much sin 
grows on oak plank. 

Thus it came to pass, I staid in the Ajax, and was 
as handy as a Jack could be who has got a mutilation. 
When I got well, and was used to one hand, I grew 
again into comfort, and could beat to windward, and 
thought so to weather cape Fortune, that I was not 
down-hearted. 

At last the mounsheers, then, showed their colours, 
which was what every king’s-man long expected ; for, 
being on sea, sailors have a better notion of politicals ~ 
about ships, than the land-crabs, for all their jabber, 
which is the reason why we have no need of news- 
papers to keep us right in the fleet. 

We were in Portsmouth, snug hauled, when the 
orders came to put to sea, with leave to grab the 
French. My eye, such a to-do! Hvyery man had a 
balloon heart, and was an admiral of the red. The 
very rigging glowed in the grip, and the ship was as 
playful as a sucking puppy whose brothers and sisters 
are with Davy Jones. In less than no time we stood 
out to sea, the wind right aft—every stitch big-bellied, 
but not enough for the impatient Ajax. 

We bore straight away for Ushant, and had not 
reached sight of the French land when we saw a 
black thief of a lugger coming, cowering and skulking 
along shore. As it was not worth the Ajax’s while 
to step aside, we lowered and manned the launch to 
take possession; and the officer in command, secing 
my mouth watering to go, gave me encouragement, 
and I was allowed. 

Cheerily we rowed, but the enemy was good stuff, 
and as saucy as a well-geared wench on the Point. 
She fired—but we, seeing she would be ours, rowed 
right on, taking no notice. She fired again—I felt 
something, and there lay my right hand in the bottom 
of the boat grasping a cutlass. It was the last shot, 
and I was handless: it was Gud’s pleasure, and I was 
not consulted—but there lay the fin, and my trousers 
were bloody. : 

As the lugger struck immediately after, I was not 
left long to rue the damage; but being a young man, 
I could only wish, when I thought of the mortifica- 
tion, that it had been my head instead of my arm; 
for I don’t see the use of keeping men alive who re- 
quire another to stow away their prog. Howsomever, 
to belay the tale, I was carried back to the Ajax, and 
I saw no more the cockt-hat ahead that had been so 
long the lighthouse of my dreams. 

When I was hoisted on board, I did not think so 
many in the ship knew me—even the captain came to 
see me, but he could not light the douced hope again, 
though he told me of Greenwich, and that a berth was 
ready for me there. I wished at the time he had not 
so tried to cheer me; for I had not till then thought 
it could be no longer doubted I was born to bea hulk. 

But though for atime, and while the ship was at 
sea, I looked with a hearty face at calamity, yet, being 
weak with the loss of blood, I often lay in the dark in 
my hammock, wondering, with watery eyes, for what 
purpose I had been made, thinking of old kind grannie, 
that used to call me admiral; but she sleeps sound in 
the West Kirkyard—and there was mercy in that 
thought, for she could not see my handless arms. 

By and bye, when our cruise was over, we came 
again to anchor at Spithead. The next day it was 
ordered to take me on shore, and as I was sitting with 
a cold heart on the forecastle unable to work—for both 
my hands were away—all the beautiful morning of 
life shone like a vision before me, and I thought how 
magnificently the mighty Ajax sailed in quest of vic- 
tory. In the triumph of the dream, I forgot that my 
left arm was then disabled, and I sternly grasped the 
cutlass that I thought was in my right; but a stun 
shot to my heart—the hand and the cutlass were for 
ever gone! It was like a Molly to be so womanish, 
though I could not help it ; and feeling my cheek grow 
wet, I lifted my arm to wipe it, but the stump was too 
short, and I could only let the sorrow faster flow. 

When the hour came that I was to be handed into 
the boat—for I could do nothing myself—I felt, though 
I was so helpless, my heart grow proud and warm, 
and I bade my messmates good-bye as gay as a lark 
—but I had on a fause face; and when one of them 
in heedless regard, held out his hand to shake fine. 
I could but look in his face, and turn away my head. 

At last the boat was ready : the coffin is not lowered 
into the grave with more sadness than I was into the 
boat; and I heard a stranger officer who was there 
say to the captain, “‘ Poor fellow, it was not for this 
he came for Buntin!” I looked up, and saw it was 
the midshipman that pressed our men off the Point of 
Toward, and was so prime with his prize when he 
took me to the Savage. But grieving’s a folly, and 
the song of “ Poor Jack” being then new, I tried to. 
sing it as we rowed towards the shore. 

As it is melancholious, however, to think of these. 
things, I will say no more of them, but mention, that, 
in due time, I was landed at Greenwich long ago, 
when I was but two-and-twenty; and I am now a 
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grey-haired old man, who is obliged to ask a mess- 
mate to open to him his Bible, till death, that is slow 
of coming; but when it comes, I'll be ta’en away 
and not missed, for I am but a cumberer of the 
ground, and often sin in saying to myself, that it was 
not right of Providence to give me such a forward 
heart, and so untimeously, for so little purpose. 
mole a 
THE JEW OF WILNA. 

Iw the advance of the French against Russia, a co- 
lonel, strolling in the suburbs of Wilna, heard cries 
of distress from a house, and entering to ascertain the 
cause, he found four soldiers engaged in plundering 
and ill-treating an aged Jew and a young girl. The 
marauders, not being inclined to relinquish their 
prey, proceeded to blows; but the colonel, who was 
an. excellent swordsman, laid two of his assailants 
dead on the spot, and drove the other two from the 
house severely wounded ; he himself received slight 
wounds, and a ball grazed his cheek. On the return 
of the remnant of the French army, oppressed with 
fatigue, want, and disease, the worn-out soldier, in 
rags, sought the dwelling of the Jew, and with diffi- 
culty was recognised, so completely changed was his 
appearance. ‘The Jew completely furnished his ward- 
robe, and contrived to send him through the hostile 
armies to France. At the peace, the colonel was 
obliged to retire on a miserable pittance, which an aged 
mother and sister shared. He had forgotten the Jew 
of Wilna, when one evening, in the spring of 1816, 
aman called at his humble abode in the suburbs of 
Paris, and having satisfied himself as to his identity, 
placed in his hands a packet, and vanished. On open- 
ing it, the colonel found bills, on a banker in Paris, 
to the amount of L.5000, with the following note :— 
“He whose daughter you preserved from the most 
brutal treatment, whose life you saved, and whose 
house you protected from plunder at the risk of your 
existence, sends you an offering of his gratitude; the 
only return he requires is, if ever you hear the Jews 
contemned, you will say that one of that race knew 
how to be grateful.” The old Jew died at Vienna; 
his daughter, the heiress of his immense wealth, the 
largest portion of which was in the French funds, 
visited Paris ; it was natural she should seek the brave 
man who had preserved her from the worst of fates, 
and with no common emotions he found the young girl 
he had protected now a blooming and beautiful wo- 
man, and grateful as she was engaging. He became 
a lover, and she consented to be a wife. With her 
hand he received more than L.100,000. 


CATAMARAN-MEN. 


VESSELS approaching the shore at Madras in the East 
Indies, often find a great difticulty in going into port, 
or landing their cargoes and passengers, in conse- 
quence of the shallows and the raging surf which pre- 
vail on the coast. To assist in these purposes, and to 
act in some measure as life-preservers, there are a num- 
ber of adventurous natives, who for hire sail through 
the surf upon things called catamarans, and are ex- 
ceedingly useful in their perilous profession. Captain 
Hall thus describes this class of men, and their fragile 
machines :—‘‘ These primitive little life-preservers, the 
catamarans, which are a sort of satellites attending 
upon the passage-boat at Madras, consist of two or 
three logs of light wood fastened together, and are ca- 
pable of supporting several persons. In general, how- 
ever, there is but one man upon each, though on many 
there are two. Although the professed purpose of 
these rafts is to pick up the passengers of such boats 
as may be unfortunate enough to get upset in the surf, 
new comers from Europe are by no means comforted 
in their alarm on passing through the foam, to be as- 
sured that, in the possible event of their boat being 
capsized, the catamarar-men may probably succeed in 
picking them up before the sharks can find time to nip 
off their legs! 

It is very interesting to watch the progress of those 
honest catamaran-fellows, who live almost entirely in 
the surf, and who, independently of their chief pur- 

pose of attending the masullah boats, are much em- 
ployed as messengers to the ships in the roads, even 
in the worst weather. Strange as it may seem, they 
contrive, in all seasons, to carry off letters quite dry, 
though, in getting across the surf, they may be over- 
whelmed by the waves a dozen times. 

I remember one day being sent with a note for the 
commanding officer of the flag-ship, which Sir Samuel 
Hood was very desirous should be sent on board; but 
as the weather was too tempestuous to allow even a 
masullah boat to pass the surf, I was obliged to give 
it toa catamaran-man. ‘The poor fellow drew off his 
head a small skull-cap made apparently of some kind 
of skin, or oil-cloth, or bladder, and having deposited 
his dispatches therein, proceeded to execute his task. 

We really thought, at first, that our messenger 
must have been drowned even in crossing the inner 
bar, for we well nigh lost sight of him in the hissing 
yeast of the waves in which he and his catamaran ap- 
peared only at intervals, tossing about like a cork ina 
pot of boiling water. But by far the most difficult 
part of his task remained after he had reached the 

comparatively smooth space between the two lines of 
surf, where we could observe him paddling to and fro 
as if in search of 4n opening in the moving wall of 
water raging between him and the roadstead. In fact, 
he was watching for a favourable moment, when, after 

the dash of some high wave, he might hope to make 
» good his transit in safety. 
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After allowing a great many seas tu break before he 
attempted to cross the outer bar, he at length seized 
the proper moment, and, turning his little bark to sea- 
ward, paddled out as fast as he could. Just as the 
gallant fellow, however, reached the shallowest part of 
the bar, and we fancied him safely across, a huge 
wave, which had risen with unusual quickness, ele- 
vated its foaming crest right before him, curling up- 
wards many feet higher than his shoulders. In a 
moment he cast away his paddle, and leaping on his 
feet, he stood erect on his catamaran, watching with a 
bold front the advancing bank of water. He kept his 
position, quite undaunted, till the steep face of the 
breaker came within a couple of yards of him, and 
then leaping head foremost, he pierced the wave in a 
horizontal direction, with the agility and confidence 
of a dolphin. We had scarcely lost sight of his feet, 
as he shot through the heart of the wave, when such 
a dash took place as must have crushed him to pieces 
had he stuck by his catamaran, which was whisked 
instantly afterwards, by a kind of somerset, completely 
out of the water, by its rebounding off the sand-bank, 
On casting our eyes beyond the surf, we felt much re- 
lieved by seeing our shipwrecked friend merrily danc- 
ing on the waves at the back of the surf, leaping more 
than breast-high above the surface, and looking in al] 
directions, first for his paddle, and then for his cata- 
maran. Having recovered his oar, he next swam, as 
he best could, through the broken surf, to his raft, 
mounted it like a hero, and once more addressed him- 
self to his task. 

By this time, as the current always runs fast along 
the shore, he had drifted several hundred yards north- 
ward farther from his point. At the second attempt 
to penetrate the surf, he seemed to have madea small 
miscalculation, for the sea broke so very nearly over 
him, before he had time to quit his catamaran and 
dive into still water, that we thought he must certain- 
ly have been drowned. Nota whit, however, did he 
appear to have suffered, for we soon saw him again 
swimming to his rude vessel. Many times in succes- 
sion was he thus washed off and sent whirling towards 
the beach, and as often obliged to dive head foremost 
through the waves. But at last, after very nearly an 
hour of incessant struggling, and the loss of more than 
a mile of distance, he succeeded, for the first time, in 
reaching the back of the surf, without having parted 
company either with his paddle or with his catamaran. 
After this it became all plain sailing ; he soon paddled 
off to the Roads, and placed the admiral’s letter in the 
first lieutenant’s hands as dry as if it had been borne 
in a dispatch-box across the court-yard of the Admi- 
ralty, in the careful custody of my worthy friend Mr 
Nutland. 

I remember, one day, when on board the Minden, 
receiving a note from the shore by a catamaran-lad, 
whom I told to wait for an answer. Upon this he 
asked for a rope, with which, as soon as it was given 
him, he made his little vessel fast, and lay down to 
sleep in the full blaze of a July sun. One of his arms 
and one of his feet hung into the water, though a dozen 
sharks had been seen cruising round the ship. <A ta- 
cit contract, indeed, appears to exist between the sharks 
and these people, for I never saw, nor can I remem- 
ber ever having heard of any injury done by one to 
the other. By the time my answer was written, the 
sun had dried up the spray on the poor fellow’s body, 
leaving such a coating of salt, that he looked as if he 
had been dusted with flour. A few fanams—a small 
copper coin—were all his charge, and three or four 
broken biscuits in addition, sent him away the hap- 
piest of mortals.” 


PROGRESS OF VEGETATION. 
Ir is curious to trace the first inroads of fertility on 
barrenness, by the natural growth of vegetation, in 
the shape of lichens, which seem to be the harbingers of 
the vegetable world, and ever exercising a restless acti- 
vity in extending the dominion of vitality. ‘ These 
little plants (observes Professor Burnett, in his Lec- 
tures) will often obtain a footing where nothing else 
could be attached. So small are many, that they are 
invisible to the naked eye; and the decay of these, 
when they have flourished,and passed through their 
transient epochs of existence, is destined to form the 
first exuvial layer of vegetable mould; the successive 
generations give successive increments to that soil 
from which men are to reap their harvests, and cattle 
to derive their food; from which forests are designed 
to spring, and from which future navies are to be sup- 
plied. But how is this frail dust to maintain its sta- 
tion on the smooth and polished rock, when vitality 
has ceased to exert its influence, and the structure 
which fixed it has decayed? This is the point which 
has been too generally overlooked, and which is the 
most wonderful provision of all; the plant, when dy- 
ing, digs for itself a grave, sculptures in the solid rock 
a sepulchre in which its dust may rest ; for chemistry 
informs us, that not only do these lichens consist in 
part of gummy matter, which causes their particles to 
stick together, but that they likewise form, when liv- 
ing, a considerable quantity of oxalic acid, which acid, 
when by their decay set free, acts upon the rock, and 
thus is a hollow formed in which the dead matter of 
the lichen is deposited. Furthermore, tle.qcid, by 
combining with the limestone or other material of the 
rock, will often produce an important ingredient in 
the vegetable mould; and not only this, the moisture 
thus conveyed into the cracks and crevices of rocks 
and stones, when frozen, rends them, and, by conti- 
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nual degradation, adds more and more to the forming 
soil. Successive generations of these plants succes- 
sively perform their duties ; and at length the barren 
breakers, or the pumice planes of a volcano, became 
converted into fruitful fields. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DREAMS. 


ScaRrcELy any subject has been so puzzling toa nume 
ber of physiological and metaphysical writers as that 
of dreams. Every one has had his theory, but. 
none appears to be so correct, or so consistent with 
individual experience, as that lately given by Mr 
Macnish, of Glasgow, in his interesting work, ‘“‘ The 
Philosophy of Sleep.” He tells,us that dreams never 
occur during a state of perfect slumber, but when we: 
are in some degree, or when one or more of our senses 
are, awake, and in an active condition. We think it 
is proper that people should be made fully aware of 
this fact, in order that they may put away from their 
minds all nonsensical ideas about the prophetic quali- 
ties of their midnight imaginings. 

The following is Mr Macnish’s theory :—“ A sus- 
pension (almost always complete) of the judgment, 
and an active state of memory, imagination, &c., are 
the only conditions essential to ordinary dreaming ; 
but along with them there is usually a torpor of the 
organs of the senses, and of the powers of voluntary 
motion, the same as in complete sleep. Dreaming, 
therefore, is a state of partial slumber, in which cer- 
tain parts of the brain are asleep, or deprived of their 
sensorial power, while others continue awake, or pos- 
sess their accustomed proportion; and whatever pro- 
duces dreams has the effect of exhausting this power 
in one set of faculties, while it leaves it untouched in 
others. Dreaming, then, takes place when the res 
pose is broken, and consists of a series of thoughts 
or feelings called into existence by certain powers of 
the mind, while the other mental powers which con- 
trol these thoughts or feelings, are inactive. This 
theory is the only one capable of affording a satisfac- 
tory explanation of all the phenomena of dreams. It 
embraces every difficult point, and is so accordant with ° 
nature, that there is every reason to suppose it found- 
ed on truth. 

When dreams take place, it is evident that the 
whole mind is no longer in a state of inaction. Some 
one or other of its functions is going on, and evolving 
its peculiar trains of thought. If a person’s memory 
for example, be active, he will then recalJ, with more 
or less vividness, former scenes or impressions ; if his 
imagination be strongly excited, images of splendour 
or gloom may appear before his mental eye. These 
impressions, at the same time, will often possess a 
character of exaggeration, which would never have 
belonged to them, had the judgment been awake to 
control the fancy in its extravagant flights. The lat- - 
ter, at this period, is more active than ever, for it isa 
rule of nature, that diminished activity of one organ, 
or organs, strengthens that of others; thus, the blind 
acquire increased acuteness of hearing, and the deaf 
of sight.  - 

In dreaming, the voluntary powers are generally, 
but not necessarily, suspended: we have a striking 
proof of this in somnambulism, which is a modifica- 
tion of dreaming. Dreams cannot take place in com- 
plete repose, for all the mental faculties are then dor- 
mant, and for a short period the person exists ina 
state of the most perfect oblivion. When, however, 
one faculty, or more than one, bursts asunder the 
bonds which enthralled it, while its fellows continue 
chained in sleep, then visions ensue, and the imagina- 
tion dwells in that wide empire which separates the 
waking state from that of perfect sleep. It is the un- 
equal distribution of sensorial energy which gives rise - 
to those visionary phenomena. One faculty exerts 
itself vividly, without being under the control of the 
others. The imagination is at work, while the judg- 
ment is asleep: and thereby indulges in the maddest . 
and most extravagant thoughts, free from the salutary 
check of the latter more sedate and judicious faculty. 

Man is not the only animal subject to dreaming. 
We have every reason to believe that many of the 
lower animals do the same. Horses neigh and rear in 
their sleep, and dogs bark and growl, and exhibit all 
their characteristic passions. Probably, at such times, 
the remembrance of the chase or the combat was pass- 
ing through the minds of these creatures; and they. 
often manifest signs of kindness or playfulness, and: 
of almost every other passion. Ruminating animals, . 
such as the sheep and cow, dream less, but even they 
are sometimes so affected, especially at the period of 
rearing their young. If we descend still lower in the 
scale of life, we shall probably find the same pheno- 
mena to prevail; and, judging from analogy, we 
should suppose dreaming to be almost a universal law, 
nearly as universal as sleep itself. 

Children dream almost from their birth; and if we - 
may judge from what, on many occasions, they en- 
dure during sleep, we must suppose that the visions 
which haunt their young minds are often of a very 
frightful kind. Children, from many causes, are more 
apt to have dreams of terror than adults. In the first 
place, they are peculiarly subject to various diseases, 
such as teething, convulsions, and bowel complaints, 
those fertile sources of mental terror in sleep; and, 
in the second place, their minds are exceedingly sus- 
ceptible of dread in all its forms, and prone to be acted 
on by it, whatever shape it assumes. Many of the 
dreams experienced at this early period leave an ines 
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delible impression upon the mind. They are remem- 
bered in after-life with feelings of pain; and blend- 
ing with the more delightful reminiscences of child- 
hood, inform us that this era, which we are apt to 
consider one unvaried scene of sunshine and hap- 
piness, had, as well as future life, its black shadows 


of melancholy, and was tinged almost equally with 


sorrow and care. 

Some writers imagine, that, as we grow older, our 
dreams become less absurd and inconsistent, but this 
is extremely doubtful. 


crude, with those which haunted our early years. Old 
people dream more, however, than the middle-aged, 


owing doubtless to the more broken and disturbed na- 
ture of their repose, but the aged very seldom speak 
in their sleep, a circumstance very common with the 


young. 


Dreams generally arise without any assignable 
cause, but sometimes we can very readily discover 


their origin. Whatever has much interested us dur- 
ing the day, is apt to resolve itself into a dream; and 


this will generally be pleasurable or the reverse, ac- 
If, for 


cording to the nature of the exciting cause. 
instance, our reading or conversation be of horrible 
subjects, such as spectres, murders, or conflagrations, 
they will appear before us, magnified and heightened, 
in our dreams. Or, if we have been previously sail- 


ing upon a rough sea, we are apt to suppose ourselves 


undergoing the perils of shipwreck. Under such cir- 


cumstances, should the heat of the body be increased 


by febrile irritation, or the temperature of the room, 
our misfortune probably occurs under the burning sun 
of Africa: or if, from opposite circumstances, we la- 
bour under a chill, we may then be careering and 
foundering among the icebergs of the pole ; while the 


whale, the morse, and the famished bear, are prowling 


around us, and claiming us for their prey. 
The state of the stomach and liver has also a pro- 
‘digious influence upon the character of dreams. Per- 


sons of bad digestion, especially hypochondriacs, are | 


harassed with visions of the most frightful nature. 
This fact was well known to the celebrated Mrs Rad- 
cliffe, who, for the purpose of filling her sleep with 
those phantoms of horror which she has so forcibly 
embodied in the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’ and ‘ Ro- 
mance of the Forest,’ is said to have supped upon the 
most indigestible substances; while Dryden and Fu- 
seli, with the opposite view of obtaining splendid 
dreams, are reported to have eaten raw flesh. Dis- 
eases of the chest, where the breathing is impeded, 
also give rise to horrible visions, and constitute the 
frequent causes of that most frightful modification of 
dreaming—nightmare. A character of peculiar wild- 
ness and extravagance is given to our visions, by the 
usual intoxicating agents. By the use of such stimuli, 
the imagination is expanded, and filled with thoughts 
of the most eccentric description. Whatever emotions 
are called into birth, whether of a pleasing, a fright- 
ful, ora ludicrous description, are exaggerated beyond 
Jimits, and have a more soft, airy, and fugitive cha- 
racter, than those proceeding from almost any other 
«cause. The person seems to himself to possess un- 
usual lightness, and feels as if he could mount in the 
air, or float upon the clouds, while every object around 
him reels and staggers with emotion. In aword, the 
sensations of drunkenness are blended with the dream, 
and impress it with their own peculiar character. 

Dreams often originate from the impressions made 
upon the body during sleep. Thus, if the clothes 

“chance to fall off us, we are liable to suppose that we 
are parading the streets in a state of nakedness, and 
feel all the shame and inconvenience which such a 
state would in reality produce. We see crowds of 
‘people following after us, and mocking our nudity ; 
and we wander from place to place, seeking a refuge 
under thisideal misfortune. Fancy, in truth, height- 
ens every ciroumstance, and inspires us with greater 
_vexation than'we would feel, if actually labouring un- 
der a like annoyance. 

- On the other hand, the mind may be filled with 
imagery equally exaggerated, but of a more pleasing 
character. The sound of a flute in the neighbour- 
hood may invoke a thousand beautiful and delightful 
associations. The air is perhaps filled with the tones 
of harps, and all other varieties of music—nay, the 
performers themselves are visible ; and while the cause 
of this strange scene is one trivial instrument, he may 
be regaled with a rich and melodious concert. 

There is another fact connected with dreams no less 
remarkable. When we are suddenly awaked from a 
profound slamber by a loud knock at, or by the rapid 
opening of, the door, a train of actions which it would 
take hours, or days, or even weeks to accomplish, 
sometimes passes through the mind. Time, in fact, 
seems to be in a great measure annihilated. An ex- 
tensive period is reduced, as it were, toa single point, 
or rather a single point is made to embrace an exten- 
sive period. In one instant, we pass through many 
adventures, see many strange sights, and hear many 
strange sounds. If we are awaked by a loud knock 
we have perhaps the idea of a tumult passing before 
us, and know all the characters engaged in it—their 
aspects, and even their very names. If the door open 


_ violently, the flood-gates of a canal may appear to be 


expanding, and we may see the individuals employed 


Probably, as we advance in 
life, we are less troubled with these phenomena than 
at the period of youth, when imagination is full of 
activity, andthe mind peculiarly liable to impressions 
of every kind; but when they do take place, we shall 
find them equally preposterous, unphilosophical, and 


stance of the absence of surprise. 


mosity is now exaggerated to a double degree. 


intense than ever. 


in .the process, and hear their conversation, which 


may seem an hour in length; if a light be brought 
into the room, the notion of the house being in flames 
invades us, and we are witnesses to the whole confla- 


‘gration from its commencement till it be finally ex- 
The thoughts which arise in such situa- 
tions are endless, and assume an infinite variety of 
The whole, indeed, constitutes one of the 


tinguished. 


aspects. v 
strangest phenomena of the human mind. 


Dreams being produced by the active state of such 


organs as have not sympathised in the general slum- 
ber, partake of the character of those whose powers 


are in greatest vigour, or farthest removed from the 


somnolent state. A person’s natural character, there- 
fore, or his pursuits in life, by strengthening one fa- 
culty, make it less susceptible, than such as are weaker, 
to be overcome by complete sleep; or, if it be over- 
come, it awakes more rapidly from its dormant state, 
and exhibits its proper characteristics in dreams. Thus, 
the miser dreams of wealth, the lover of his mistress, 
the musician of melody, the philosopher of science, 


the merchant of trade, and the debtor of duns and 


bailiffs. In like manner, a choleric man is often pas- 
sionate in his sleep; a vicious man’s mind is filled 


with wicked actions ; a virtuous man’s with deeds of 


benevolence ; a humorist’s with ludicrous ideas. 


One of the most remarkable phenomena. attendant 
upon dreaming, is the almost universal absence of 


surprise. Scarcely any event, however incredible, im- 
possible, or absurd, gives rise to this emotion. 


nature, and yet their discordancy, impracticability, 
and oddness, never strike us as at all out of the usual 
course of things. _ This is one of the strongest proofs 
that can be alleged in support of the dormant condi- 
tion of the reflecting faculties. Had these powers 
been awake, and in full activity, they would have 
pointed out the erroneous nature of the impressions 
conjured into existence by fancy, and shown us truly 
that the visions passing befpre our eyes were merely 
the chimeras of an excited imagination—the airy phan- 
toms of imperfect sleep. 

I have elsewhere spoken of the confusion of ideas, 
amounting toa species of mild delirium, which imme- 
diately precedes sleep. This especially occurs when 
we are hovering, as it were, between the waking and 
the slumbering state. Our ideas have no resting-place, 
but float about in the confused tabernacle of the mind, 
and give rise to images of the most perplexed and un- 
defined description. In this state they continue for 
some time, and either resolve themselves into dreams, 
or melt into thorough repose. 

At other times, the objects of sleep are stamped 
with almost supernatural energy. Indeed, they are 
usually represented with far greater strength and dis- 
tinctness than events which have had an actual ex- 
istence. The dead, or the absent, whose appearances 
to our waking faculties had become faint and obscure, 
are depicted with intense reality and truth. We see 
them stand before us; and even their voices, which 
had become like the echo of a forgotten song, are re- 
called from the depths of oblivion, and speak to us as 
in former times. Dreams, therefore, have the power of 
brightening up the dim regions of the past, and pre- 
senting them with a force which the mere efforts of 


unassisted remembrance could never have accomplish- 
ed in our waking hours. 


In speaking of the dead, we have a striking in- 


wonder at beholding individuals whom we yet know, 
in our dreams, to have even been buried for years. 
We see them among us, and hear them talk, and as- 
sociate with them on the footing of fond companion- 
ship. 
wonder, nor do weattempt to account for it. Fre- 
quently, however, we are not aware that the dead 
who appear before us are dead in reality. They still 


seem alive as when they walked on earth, only all 


their qualities, whether good or bad, are exaggerated 
by sleep. If we hated them while in life, our ani- 
If we 
loved them, our affection becomes more passionate and 
Under these circumstances, many 
scenes of most exquisite pleasure often take place. 
The slumberer supposes himself enjoying the com- 
munionship of those who were dearer to him than life, 
and has far more intense delight than he could have 
experienced, had these individuals been in reality alive, 
and at his side.” 

There is one peculiarity of dreams which our au- 
thor does not sufficiently elaborate, and which from 
experience we may advert to. In very many instances 
—perhaps in all—dreams are in a great measure a 
compound of shreds of past remembrances of events, 
of scenes, and of the appearance of individuals, all 
mixed up by imagination into a complete piece, like a 
séenic representation. Our fancy thus brings toge- 
ther a hodge-podge of recollections of things long 
past and recently seen ; just as if our memory stored up 


‘all sorts of lumber, which is brought out at times dur- 


ing sleep, and ranged in a kind of regular order 
to make up an exhibition.~ But, as Mr Macnish 
observes, in conclusion, ‘‘ dreaming may occur un- 
der a thousand various circumstances ; that it may 
result from the actual state of the body, or from 
the condition of the mind previous to falling asleep ; 
or exist as a train of emotions which can be refer- 
red to no extrinsic cause. The forms it assumes are 
also as various as the causes giving rise to it, and 
much more striking in their nature. Dreams are the 


We 
see circumstances at utter variance with the laws of 


We almost never: 


Still the circumstance does not strike us with’ 
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media under which imagination unfolds the ample stores 
of its richly decorated empire; and in proportion to the 
vigour of that faculty in any individual, is the luxu- 
riance of the visions which pass before his eyes in sleep. 
But even the most dull and passionless, while under 
their influence, frequently enjoy a temporary inspira. 
tion: their torpid faculties are aroused from the be- 
numbing spell which hung over them in the waking 
state, and lighted up with the Promethean fire of 
genius and romance; the prose of their frigid spirits 
is converted into magnificent poetry ; the atmosphere 
around them peopled with new and unheard-of ima- 
gery ; and they walk in a region to which the proudest 
flights of their limited energies could never otherwise 
have attained.” 


A FLEMISH TRADITION, 
Tue following instance of the passion of revenge, 
when untempered by any thing like moral or religious 
influence, and incited by patriotism, is mentioned by 
Goldsmith in his publication called ‘‘the Bee,” as 


being current as a traditional story in his time in , | 


Flanders :— 


When the Saracens overran Europe with their 
armies, and penetrated as far even as Antwerp, Bid- 
derman was lord of a city, which time has since swept 
into destruétion. As the inhabitants of this country 
were divided under separate leaders, the Saracens 
found an easy conquest, and the city of Bidderman, 
among the rest, became a prey to the victors. 

Thus dispossessed of his paternal city, our unfor- 
tunate governor -was obliged to seek refuge from the 
neighbouring princes, who were as yet unsubdued, 
and he for some time lived in a state of wretched de- 
pendence among them. 

Soon, however, his love to his native country 
brought him back to his own city, resolved to rescue 
it from the enemy, or fall in the attempt: thus, in 
disguise, he went among the inhabitants, and endea- 
voured, but in vain, to excite them to a revolt. 
Former misfortunes lay so heavily on their minds, 
that they rather chose to suffer the most cruel bond- 
age, than attempt to vindicate their former freedom. 

As he was thus one day employed, whether by in- 
formation or from suspicion is not known, he was 
apprehended by a Saracen soldier as a spy, and 
brought before the very tribunal at which he once 
presided. The account he gave of himself was by no 
means satisfactory. He could produce no friends to 
vindicate his character ; wherefore, as the Saracens 
knew not their prisoner, and as they had no direct 
proofs against him, they were content with condemn- 
ing him to be publicly whipped as a vagabond. 

The execution of this sentence was accordingly 
performed with the utmost rigour. Bidderman was 
bound to the post, the executioner seeming disposed 
to add to the cruelty of the sentence, as he received 
no bribe for lenity. Whenever Bidderman groaned 
under the scourge, the other, redoubling his blows, 
cried out, ‘* Does the villain murmur?” If Bidder- 
man entreated but a moment’s respite from torture, 
the other only repeated his former exclamation, 
“ Does the villain murmur ?” 

From this period, revenge, as well as patriotism, 
took entire possession of his soul. His fury stooped 
so low as to follow the executioner with unremitting 
resentment. But conceiving that the best method 
to attain these ends was to acquire some eminence in 
the city, he laid himself out to oblige its new mas- 
ters, studied every art, and practised every meanness, 


-that serve to promote the needy or render the poor 


pleasing; and, by these means, in a few ~years he 
came to be of some note in the city, which justly be- 
longed entirely to him. 

The executioner was, therefore, the first object of 
his resentment, and he even practised the lowest 
fraud to gratify the revenge he owed him. A piece 
of plate, which Bidderman had previously stolen from 
the Saracen governor, he privately conveyed into the 
executioner’s house, and then gave information of the 
theft. They who are any way acquainted with the 
rigour of the Arabian laws, know that theft is punish- 
ed with immediate death. The proof was direct in 
this case; the executioner had nothing to offer in his 
own defence, and he was therefore condemned to be 
beheaded upon a scaffold in the public market-place. 
As there was no executioner in the city but the very 
man who was now to suffer, Bidderman himself un- 
dertook this, to him, most agreeable office. The 
criminal was conducted from the judgment seat, 
bound with cords: the scaffold was erected, and he 
placed in such a manner as he might lie most conve- 
nient for the blow. 

But his death alone was not sufficient to satisfy the 
resentment of this extraordinary man, unless it was 
aggravated with every circumstance of cruelty. 
Wherefore, coming up the scaffold, and disposing 
every thing in readiness for the intended blow, with 
the sword in his hand he approached the criminal, 
and, whispering in a low voice, assured him that he 
himself was the person that had once been used with 
so much cruelty; that, to his knowledge, he died 
very innocently, for the plate had been stolen by 
ima and privately conveyed into the house of the 
other. 

‘Oh, my countrymen !” cried the criminal, “do 
you hear what this man says?” ‘ Does the viliain 
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murmur ?” replied Bidderman, and immediately, at 
one blow, severed his head from his body. — 

Still, however, he was not content, till he had 
ample vengeance of the governors of the city, who 
condemned him. ‘To effect this, he hired a small 


‘house adjoining to the town wall, under which he 


every day dug, and carried out the earth ina basket. 
In this unremitting labour he continued several years, 
every day digging a little, and carrying the earth 
unsuspected away. By this means, he at last made 
‘a secret communication from the country into the 
city, and only wanted the appearance of an enemy in 
order to betray it. This opportunity at length offer- 
ed: the French army came into the neighbourhood, 
but had no thoughts of sitting down before a town 
which they considered as impregnable. Bidderman, 


however, soon altered their resolutions, and, upon 


communicating his plan to the general, he embraced 
it with ardour. Through the private passage above 
mentioned, he introduced a large body of the most 
resolute soldiers, who soon opened the gates for the 
rest, and the whole army rushing in, put every Sara- 
cen that was found to the sword. 


MORE ABOUT ILLINOIS. 

WE now proceed with our description of this beauti- 
ful western territory,, which has been strangely mis- 
represented by a class of writers in this country. 
Illinois, though in some of its low-lying spots un- 
healthy, and destitute in others of good water, is on 
the whole a highly desirable region for the settlement 
of the emigrant; and thither we would certainly di- 
rect our steps if necessitated to seek for a home within 
the bounds of the remote states of the Union. As al. 
ready stated, Mr Stuart visited and examined Illinois, 
and his testimony is fully corroborative of the accounts 
given by Timothy Flint, Birbeck, and others, as to 
the beauty and excellence of the country. Perhaps a 
few extracts from Mr Stuart’s work will here be con- 
sidered satisfactory on this important point :— 

¢¢ Next morning (says he), the Ist May, we passed 
through a fertile tract of country in the county of 
Green, for ten miles, to Carrolton, its chief town. 


‘Wherever we saw land cultivated in this ride, the 


soil was a dark deep loam, and the wheat-plants well 
coloured, vigorous, and far advanced. We had an 
excellent breakfast at Bletsoe’s hotel, at Carrolton, 
where I chanced to meet Dr Heaton, the physician 
of the district, who recommended all that part of the 
Sangamon country which is not in the neighbourhood 
of the river Illinois, as most eminently healthy. The 
alluvial land on the side of the river is of course 
frequently visited with the bilious fever of the coun- 
try. From Carrolton we had one of the most beauti- 
ful rides I ever enjoyed in so fine a country, to Jack- 
sonville, the capital of Morgan county. It appeared 
to me that we passed through the most delightful, as 
well as the richest district I had ever seen. The form 
and appearance of the prairie, and of the surrounding 


woods, was most beautiful. Think of Windsor Park, 


| 


| plantation of eighty acres. He has a charming view’ 


or Strathfieldsaye, or of parks for all the noblemen 
and wealthy landholders in Britain, to be had here at 
a dollar and a quarter (ds. 73d.) an acre, in the neigh. 
bourhood of such rivers, and all consisting of land of 
the richest soil, and of the most beautiful waving 
shape and smooth surface, all laid out by the hand 
of nature, as English parks are. The plough alone 
is required to make this land produce the most abun- 
dant crops—manure would destroy it.”- 

Having reached Jacksonville, after breakfast, next 
morning, “I walked out to the high ground in which 
the academy is built, and from thence to the edge of 
the hill, near which there is a nice-looking plantation, 
with a good orchard and garden. Mr Wilson, to 
whom the farm belongs, happened to be out of doors, 
and we immediately joined in conversation. He told 
me that he was the second settler in this county ten 
years ago, aud continued as much attached to the 
situation as when he came here; and the soil of all 
his farm was at least three feet deep, and very rich. 
He never thought of giving a particle of manure to 
his land, and always kept it in wheat or in maize— 
generally two years of the one, and two years of the 
other. His wheat never yields less than forty bushels 
per acre ; and he has had second crops of wheat without 
sowing any seed, yielding thirty-four bushels per acre. 
He pointed out to me a field of wheat, at present on 
his farm, on which he had sown no seed, and in which 
the plants were looking vigorous and well. In ex- 
plaining to me the advantages of the situation, he 
particularly noticed the excellence of the roads in the 
dry prairie ground, without any road-making. On 
my way back to the village, I went into Mr Hayne’s 


| of the town and adjoining grounds, from avery pretty 


cottage he has erected. The only difficulty he has 
found in the management of the land here occurs in 
the first breaking up. The roots of the prairie grass 
are so firmly interwoven with the soil, that it requires 


| all the power and steadiness of oxen to tear up the 


ground ; but after the first ploughing with six or eight 
oxen, horses do the work well, and crops are raised 
with more ease than in any other country which Mr 
Hayne has seen.” 

Among other settlers whom Mr Stuart here visited 
was a Mr Kerr, a Scotchman, whose situation is thus 
described :—“ He was formerly foreman to Mr Francis 
Braidwood, a well-known upholsterer in Edinburgh. 
Mr Braidwood’s workmen, about twenty years ago, 
combined to give up work unless they got higher 
wages. Mr Braidwood offered Mr Kerr higher wages ; 
but he dared not accept the offer, on account of the 
consequences which he had reason to apprehend from 
the workmen if he had acted in the face of the confe- 
deracy. He, therefore, without much consideration, 
accompanied by a friend of his of the name of George 
Elder, put his foot in a vessel at Leith bound for 
North America. When he reached New York, he 
for some years successfully prosecuted his business of 
a carpenter and upholsterer; but it turned out that 
buildings had been erected too rapidly for the popu- 
lation, and there was a want of employment in his 
line. At that period the New York newspapers were 
filled with inviting descriptions of settlements in Illi- 
nois. He therefore came directly here from New 
York, and procured 500 acres of the very best land in 
the state, as he thinks, of rich soil, from three to four 
feet deep. It produces from thirty to forty-five bushels 
of wheat, and excellent corn and oats in rotation. 
The land is so easily ploughed, that a two-horse plough 
ploughs two anda half acres per day. There is never 
any want of a market here; every thing is bought by 
the merchants for New Orleans, or for Galena, where 
a vast number of workmen are congregated who are 
employed in the lead-mines on the north-western parts 
of this state. There is also a considerable demand for 
cattle for new settlers. Cattle are allowed to run out 
on the prairie during the whole winter; but Mr Kerr 
thinks, that, even during the short winter of this 
country, it would be advisable to have the cattle fed in 
houses on the prairie, and a sufficiency of grass cut 
and made into hay in the preceding summer. The 
cattle on the prairie must, he remarked, have salt at 
least once a-week. Mr Kerr as well as Mrs Kerr 
remarked, that nothing annoyed them so muchas the 
difficulty of. getting servants,” which, from Illinois 
not being a slave-holding state, and from the demand 
for assistants by the crowds of new settlers, are not 
easily to be obtained ; consequently their wages are 
high, and they are both saucy and difficult to please: 
thus furnishing a reason why emigrants should, if 
possible, be persons with families able to assist them 
in household and field-labour. Mr Stuart continues :— 

“ The prairie land continued almost ali the way to 
Springfield, which is thirty-three miles from Jackson- 
ville. I passed through much fine and beautiful land, 
one delightful piece of prairie about eight miles from 
Springfield. Still I like the district within a few 
miles of Jacksonville better than any other, not only 
on account of the land, which is as good as any, but 
on account of the very fine situation of the town, and 
the convenience of having an academy close to it ; and 


1 was assured, by persons in whom I can confide, of 


the perfect healthiness of that part of the country. 
Still it would be presumptuous in one whose leisure 
did not allow him the opportunities which a surveyor 
has, to make up his mind, after minutely inspecting 
the whole district, tohazard an opinion that there are 
not in other situations in the Sangaman district, set- 
tlements equal or superior to those in the neighbour- 
hood of Jacksonville. What I would recommend to 
a stranger emigrating to this country would be, that 
he should apply at the land-offices at Springfield, or 
at Vandalia, or at any other of the land-oftices, and 
get surveyors to show him those situations which they 
look on as the most desirable, firsé, in point of health ; 
secondly, in point of soil; thirdly, in being provided 
with good water, and a sutlicient quantity of wood, 
which is not always the case in the prairie land, and 
ought most especially to be attended to, strong wooden 
fences being indispensable; and, fuwrthly, in point of 
convenience of situation, including the neighbourhood 
to a town, schools, and churches, and the means of 
communication by roads and rivers. Having got this 
information, let him lay it before persons of experi- 
ence in the district or state,” for their advice. m 
Mr Stuart next visited Vandalia, the capital of 
this beautiful state, and here he received from several 
gentlemen the most satisfactory information. ‘* The 
opinion, (says he) I have formed respecting the great 
value of land in Illinois, was even increased by what 
those gentlemen told me. They can point out, in si- 
tuations favoured in other respects, a great deal of 
land, the soil of which is five feet deep ; and they tell 
me that many persons who have settled without a 
title have, rather than give it up, borrowed money at 
29 per cent. interest, to prevent it from being offered 
for public sale. Itis an extraordinary fact, that in 
this town, the capital of Mlinois, a state more exten. 


sive, and infinitely more fertile than England, the 
first house in which was not begun until the year 1821, 
three annual meetings of an antiquarian and histori. 
cal society have already taken place, and the whole 
of their published proceedings are as regular, as well 
conducted, and as well printed, from the Blackwell 
press of Vandalia, as if the seat of the society had 
been at Oxford or Cambridge. Judge Hall’s second 
address to the society in 1828, contains the following 
remarkable passage :—‘ It is but eight years since the . 
axe was first laid to the tree on the spot where we are 
now assembled. All round was one vast wilderness. 
The gentle stream that murmurs past our town had , 
never been traced through its meanders by any but 
the hunters. A rich growth of majestic oaks covered 
the site of the future metropolis ; and tangled thickets, 
almost impervious to the human foot, surrounded it on 
every side. The gentlemen who attended the first 
session of the legislature which sat at this place, 
sought their way through the neighbouring prairies . 
as the mariner steers over the trackless ocean, by his 
knowledge of the cardinal points. Our judges, legis. 
lators, and lawyers, came pouring in from opposite 
directions, as the wandering tribes assemble to their 
council; and many were the tales of adventure and 
mishap related at their meeting. Some were lost in 
the prairies, some slept in the woods, some were al- 
most chilled to death in plunging through the creeks 
and rivers. Now we have post-roads diverging in 
every direction, and our mails are brought in stages 
from the east, the west, and-the south. A canal has 
also been projected to unite the northern section of - 
our territory with the lakes, and the accomplishment 
of that work, which may be confidently expected to 
take place within a few years, will open a highway to 
the east, through a country which has no superior in 
fertility or beauty.’’’? The canal here alluded to is to 
connect Lake Michigan with the head of the steam- 
boat navigation on the Illinois river, and will be a 
vast improvement to the state, by connecting the great 
northern lakes and the Canadian frontier with the 
Mississippi, and its various boatable tributaries. 

It may possibly be recollected by a number of our 
readers, that some years ago an Englishman named 
Morris Birbeck emigrated to the state of Illinois, and 
afterwards published a volume descriptive of the 
excellence of the district as a place of settlement 
for emigrants. For the publication of this work 
Mr Birbeck was loaded with obloquy and ridicule 
by the Quarterly Review, and an attempt was made 
to show that his statements were. either greatly 
overdrawn, or unfounded in fact. Fortunately for 
Illinois, and for the reputation of Mr Birbeck, who 
is since dead, being drowned in crossing a river, Mr 
Stuart visited the spot which had been the settlement 
of this enterprising emigrant, and substantiates the 
general views entertained regarding the excellent cha- 
racter of that part of the territory, named English 
Prairie, as represented in his publications. Proceed- 
ing from English Prairie, towards the town of Albion, 
continues Mr Stuart, ‘‘ I was passing a nice-looking 
English villa, at the distance of perhaps a hundred 
yards to the northward, when I found a young man 
at the plough close to me, in the field in front of the 
house. I learned from him, on making inquiry, that 
the place had belonged to Mr Pritchard, a gentleman 
from England, of the Quaker persuasion ; that he was 
now dead, leaving a widow, a daughter, and two sons, 
of whom this young man was one. At his request, I 
went to the house, which is extremely neat, and. the 
view from it quite as delightful as an inland view can 
be. In short, it is quite a bijou of a place. The si- 
tuation is considerably higher than the English Prai« 
rie; and the view of hill and dale, of woodland, and 
of cultivated soil, is as rich and diversified as can well 
be conceived. Mrs Pritchard told me that all were 
doing well here; and that, when she saw from the 
newspapers the sufferings of great part of the popula- 
tion in England, she lamented that they did not come 
here, where all would be well off who could work. 
Were they thousands, and thousands, and thousands, 
all would be provided for, and she spoke from expe- 
rieuce, having been here for nearly a dozen of years. 
She added, however, that those settlers were not the 
most prosperous who had come with their pockets full 
of money, and had made large purchases of land, &c. ; 
but that every one of the labourers who had come to 
this country with Mr Birbeck and Mr Flower, or 
who had followed them to their settlements, and who 
had turned out sober and industrious, were now in 
possession of a plantation of some extent, yielding 
them a comfortable livelihood. ‘The wages of every 
one of the labourers was such as to enable them to 


save a certain sum every year from the period of their 


arrival; and in the course of ten or twelve years 


they had all scraped together enough of money for 


the purchase of settlements, on which they were liv- 
ing in houses which they had built. They were, in 
fact, landed proprietors and farmers, living on their 
own property, and in as respectable a situation as any 
persons in this country. All had done well who had 
not begun on too large a scale.” 


Enough has now been said in the meantime to 
show that few parts of North America are so much to. 
be recommended to poor and industrious emigrants 
from Great Britain, as the state of Illinois. In ano« 
ther paper, some additional particulars will be given, 
particularly as regards its towns, manufactures, na-: 
tural products, and the best routes to be pursued 
towards itrfrom this country, 
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Column for Cottagers. 
CULTURE OF BEES. 


Mucw has been said and written on the culture of 
this very useful insect; and though various as have 
been the methods recommended for the improvement 
of the stock, and consequent profits to be derived from 
it, still all agree on one subject, that their cultivation, 
if properly managed, is attended with very consider- 
able advantage to the cultivator, much more indeed 
than what is generally supposed. ; 

The profit derived from this pursuit has been vari- 
ously estimated, and probably in many cases exagge- 
rated ; the following, however, may be taken as a 
moderate calculation, by which it will be seen that 
the advantages arising even on this scale would not 
be by any means a contemptible consideration with 
even those who may fill a superior rank in the rural 
population of the country. 

Suppose a person to buy a swarm of bees, for which 
he pays one pound ; this hive in the ensuing summer, 
say May or June, will swarm; and about ten days 
afterwards, another swarm will be thrown off, which 
is called a cast—this apiary will now consist of three 
hives. From the cast it will be most prudent to take 
the honeycomb ; as, from the small number of the 
bees, and the lateness of the season, it is probable 
there would not be a sufliciency of honey for the sup- 
port of the bees during the winter. Supposing this 
honey weighs only ten pounds., if sold at ls. 6d. per 
pound, he nearly realises the price of his original 
stock, and has besides two full swarms. The next 
year his two hives will produce four swarms, two of 
which he will sell as before; and every season, out of 
the hives of the preceding year, he may sell ten pounds 
weight of honey, leaving say 30 pounds in each of the 
hives for the sustenance of the bees. Following this 
plan, he will at the expiration of five years have sold 
626 pounds of honey, which, at ls. 6d. per pound, will 
amount to L.46, 10s. ; and he will have remaining 32 
fall hives, which, if he chooses to sell, will bring L.1 
each, or L.32—in all, L.78, 10s. Or, if he keeps the 
stock of 32 hives for three years longer, and manages 
them in the manner described, the entire produce 
from his single hive at the expiration of eight years 
will have added to his income the sum of 1..655, 10s. 

. And if his original stock had been ten swarms instead 
of one, the amount at the termination of five years 
would have been L.785. The only expenses attend- 
ant on the cultivation of the bee are the price of the 
hives and stools, and occasionally a few pounds of 
Sugar, when in the winter season a scarcity of honey 
May occur in any of the hives. 

We have given the above estimate to show, in the 
first place, that the subject is worthy of being con- 
sidered ; and we will now endeavour to give such 
hints for the practical treatment of the bee as may 
prove useful to those who are desirous of profiting by 
their cultivation. 

Those not experienced in the nature of bees, may 
be greatly deceived in the purchasing of hives for 
stock. It can only be by a minute examination of the 
interior of the hive, that a just estimate of its value 
may be gained ; this, however, is attended with much 
difficulty, and some danger; but by the outward ap- 
pearance and weight of the hive, he may perhaps ar- 
vive at nearly a correct conjecture. The best season 
for purchasing is either in February or at the swarm- 
ing season ; in February it has survived the rigour of 
winter, and the purchaser has then only to attend to 
the population of the hive, or its apparent age. Let 
the purchaser observe with attention the number of 
bees which enter the hive loaded with the fruits of 
their industry ; and if an apparently equal number de- 
parts in great bustle and hurry, he may then conjec- 
ture the hive to be in good health and well populated ; 
and if a loud humming noise is heard within the hive, 
it is a certain sign of its strength and prosperity. The 
weight of a hive in February should never be under 
fifteen pounds, nor in autumn under thirty; and care 
should be taken that the hive is new, for in old hives 
a quantity of farina or bee-head accumulates, which 
adds considerably to its weight; the purchaser should 
also reject a hive when he observes its straw decayed 
and rotten, the ligaments loose, and frequent blotches 
over it, for it will cost him incessant trouble and vexa- 
tion to keep it in a sufficient state of preservation, so 
as to maintain the health of his bees. When the in- 
tended cultivator bas arranged his purchases, the next 
object he is to consider is the situation in which to 
form his apiary. This should be ina garden, or field, 
abundantly spread around with flowers and blossoms ; 
particularly such as are most fruitful in honey. In 
Scotland, the apiary should have an aspect towards 
the south-east, and protected from the tempestuous 
winds which often blow from the north and south- 
west ; it should be in a retired and sheltered spot, inac- 
cessible to cattle, and where the bees are not liable to 
the intrusion of strangers. 

Numerous have been the plans suggested for the 
structure of the hive itself, each with a view for fur- 
thering the industry of the insects, and giving an 
easy method by which the cultivator may abstract its 
superfluous stores, without having recourse to the 
inhuman practice of destroying the whole colony by 
suffocating them with brimstone. The common straw 
hives cannot be said to be unsuitable for the purpose, 
for an abundance of honey is generally made in them, 
and the facility and economy of their construction 
must always be a recommendation, as it is in every 


article connected with rural economy; yet still the 
difficulty of an easy appropriation of the honey must 
render the use of the wooden or storied hives prefer- 
able. Towards the end of September, when the 
flowers have faded, and the bees are beginning to feed 
on the honey they have laid up, they may be frightened 
out of the hive by beating on it, and the combs then 
safely taken away. This, however, would-reduce the 
owner to the necessity of feeding them during the 
winter, and therefore an earlier season is generally 
chosen fur it, that the bees may have time to lay in 
their winter provisions. The boxes or storied hives 
are made of well-seasoned wood, nine inches long and 
the same in breadth, and eight inches high ; in the roof 
there is a communication hole three inches square, on 
which is placed another box of a similar structure ; 
others may be raised above this to an indefinite height, 
and the bottom is open like the mouth of a common 
hive. When a swarm is lodged in a box, it is imme- 
diately put on an empty one, as the bees must have 
more room; and if more than two are used, a new 
one is successively to be supplied below ; the bees be- 
ginning from above will soon fill the upper box with 
honey (and that is always of the best quality); and 
then it is to be separated from that beneath it, by 
drawing through it a long thin pliable knife, to cut 
the comb; the communication hole of the lower box 
must then be covered with a board, and the box 
separated from it, and taken to a distance, where the 
bees remaining in it may be dislodged by turn- 
ing it up, and rapping on its sides with a small 
stick; the proper time to perform this operation is 
at sunrise. The flowers and blossoms from which 
the bee extracts its stores should form a very 
principal consideration with the cultivator; and he 
should take particular care to have near his apiary all 
those which are best adapted for the purpose; for if 
the bee is obliged to travel far to look for his food, he 
is consequently exposed to much danger, and the time 
consumed will tend to diminish the weight of the hive. 
Mignionette is said to afford the finest honey, and may 
be kept in blossom the best portion of the year. An 
intelligent writer relates, that he planted a great quan- 
tity of it before two bee-hives, at a considerable dis- 
tance from his other bees. With such abundant 
supplies as this afforded them, few ever left his gar- 
den. In cases where a scarcity of flowers occurs in the 
neighbourhood of an apiary, it is no unusual circum- 
Stance to transport it to a situation where a plenty 
exists. In the vicinity of heathy hills, the bee will 
always find abundance of stores ; the Scotch cultiva- 
tor has therefore peculiar advantages, as he may in 
this way supply the wants of his swarms with very 
little difficulty or expense. The month of September 
is always recommended as being most favourable for 
the removal of hives. Each hive must in the evening 
be placed on a coarse cloth, in which they are wrapped, 
and fastened with bands of straw, osier, or pack- 
thread. Two men may carry a number of hives, by 
passing a long pole through the knot of the cloth 
which covers them. ‘hey may also be carried on 
horses, asses, or spring-carts, in which case it is bet- 
ter to reverse the position of the hives, or, more 
plainly speaking, to place them topsy-turvy. 

The time for swarming varies according to the 
number of inhabitants contained in a hive, and the 
cultivator, on the approach of summer, will have to 
look attentively to his apiary, that he may inform 
himself when it is probable his swarms may leave their 
hives. Those that are well peopled, and in the most 
prosperous state, he may expect first to swarm, and 
in such cases the swarms, it may be conjectured, will 
leave in May or June. There are also signs which 
present themselves for some days previous to the de- 
parture of swarms, which being attended to, will 


afford the cultivator an almost certain knowledge of 


the time of swarming: first, an extraordinary num- 


ber of bees hanging in clusters about the entrance of 


the hive; second, a total cessation of labour ; third, 
a particular noise, which is made by the young queen, 
similar to chip, chip, which is distinctly heard two or 
three nights preceding the swarming; fourth, the 
continual motion of the wings of the bees which clus- 
ter at the entrance; fifth, violent commotions at the 
entrance of the hive, and the bees coming out in great 
numbers. Implicit confidence must not, however, 
be placed in these signs, and the surest way is to set 
a person to watch them. It is commonly between the 
hours of ten and three o’clock, when the day is warm 
and the weather fine, that the swarm leaves the hive. 
A sudden buzzing is heard, the bees are seen in mul- 
titudes traversing the air in all directions, and the 
entrance to the hive is soon totally deserted. After 
wandering about for some time, they gradually col- 
lect in a heap, on some neighbouring tree or shrub, 
round the queen. If they rise high in the air, it in- 
dicates that they intend taking a long flight; and to 
prevent this, it is usually the practice to beat pans, to 
ring bells, to fire guns, and to throw dust or sand 
among them. ‘The noise causes a concussion of the 
air similar to thunder, and the sand, it is supposed, 
has the same effect as rain, which in both cases hasa 
tendency to cause them to settle. Notwithstanding 
all these precautions, they sometimes rise high, fiy 
to a distance, and are lost irrecoverably if not imme- 
diately pursued. They always take a straight line 
after having chosen the direction, and may fly, it is 
affirmed, four miles before they settle. If they alight 
upon an accessible place, the branch of a tree for in- 
Stance, after having been allowed to settle completely, 


nager, or, at least, the head of a set of monks. 
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the branch must be cut off gently and laid on the 
ground, a clean hive, supported on two sticks, must 
be laid over them, and all covered with a sheet or 
large tablecloth. The bees will soon ascend into the 
hive and begin working; and late in the evening, when 
all is quiet within, they may be moved to their place 
in the apiary.—T7 be continued. 


PIG-DRIVING. 


{From the Indicator and Companion. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. 


Bentley, London. Just published.] 
TuE other day we happened to be among a set of 


spectators, who could not help stopping to admire the 
patience and address with which a pig-driver huddled 


and cherished onward his drove of unaccommodating 
éléves down a street in the suburbs. He was a born 


genius foramancuvre. Had he originated ina higher 


sphere, he would have been a general, or a stage-ma- 
Con- 
flicting interests were his forte ; pig-headed wills, and 
proceedings hopeless. To see the hand with which he 
did it! How hovering, yet firm; how encouraging, 
yet compelling; how indicative of the space on each 
side of him and yet of the line before him; how gene- 
ral, how particular, how perfect ! No barber’s could 
quiver about a head with more lightness of apprehen- 
sion ; no cook’s pat up and proportion the side of a 
pasty with a more final eye. The whales, quoth old 
Chapman, speaking of Neptune, 

The whales exuited under him, and knew their mighty king. i 

The pigs did not exult, but they knew their king. 
Unwilling was their subjection, but ‘‘ more in sorrow 
than in anger.” They were too far gone for rage. 
Their case was hopeless. They did not see why they 
should proceed, but they felt themselves bound to do 
so; forced, conglomerated, crowded onwards, irre- 
sistibly impelled by fate and Jenkins. Often would 
they have bolted under any other master. They 
squeaked and grunted as in ordinary; they sidled, 
they shuffled, they half stopped ; they turned an eye 
to all the little outlets of escape ; but in vain. There 
they stuck (for their very progress was a sort of 
sticking), charmed into the centre of his sphere of 
action, laying their heads together, but to no pur- 
pose; looking all as if they were shrugging their 
shoulders, and eschewing the tip-end of the whip of 
office. Much eye had they to their left leg; shrewd 
backward glances; not a little anticipative squeak, 
and_sudden rush of avoidance. It was a superfluous 
clutter, and they felt it; but a pig finds it more dif- 
ficult than any other animal to accommodate himself 
to circumstances. Being out of his pale, he is in the 
highest state of wonderment and inaptitude. He is 
sluggish, obstinate, opinionate, not very social; has 
no desire of seeing foreign parts. Think of him in a 
multitude, forced to travel, and wondering what the 
devil it is that drives him! Judge by this of the ta» 
lents of his driver. 

We beheld a man once, an inferior genius, induc- 
ing a pig into the other end of Long Lane, Smithfield. 
He had got him thus far towards the market. ' It was 
much, His air announced success in nine parts out 
of ten, and hope for the remainder. It had been a 
happy morning’s work; he had only to look for the 
termination of it; and he looked (as a critic of an 
exalted turn of mind would say) in brightness and in 
Then would he go to the public-house, and in- 
dulge in porter and a pleasing security. Perhaps he 
would not say much at first, being oppressed with the 
greatness of his success; but by degrees, especially if 
interrogated, he would open, like ASneas, into all 
the circumstances of his journey and the perils that 
beset him. Profound would be his set out; full of 
tremor his middle course; high and skilful his pro- 
gress ; glorious, though with a quickened pulse, his 
triumphant entry. Delicate had been his situation 
in Ducking-pond Row; masterly his turn at Bell 
Alley. We saw him with the radiance of some such 
thought on his countenance. He was just entering 
Long Lane. A gravity came upon him, as he steered 
his touchy convoy into this his last thoroughfare. A 
dog moved him into a little agitation, darting along ; 
but he resumed his course, not without a happy tre- 
pidation, hovering as he was on the borders of tri- 
umph. The pig still required care. It was evidently 
a pig with all the peculiar turn of mind of his species; 
a fellow that would not move faster than be could 
help; irritable; retrospective ; picking objections, 
and prone to beggle; a chap with a tendency to take 
every path but the proper one, and with a sidelon 
tact for the alleys. He bolts! He's off !—‘ Oh!” 
exclaimed the man, dashing his hand against his head, 
lifting his knee in an agony, and screaming with all 
the weight of a prophecy, which the spectators felt 
to be too true—*‘ he'll go up all manner of streets !” 

Poor fellow! we think of him now sometimes, 
driving up Duke-street, and not to be comforted in 
Barbican. ; 
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THE PROTESTED BILL. 

Tu inhabitants of the secluded vale of Allander 
Water were very much astonished one day by see- 
ing a messenger-at-arms enter their lonely district. 
« Hech, sirs,’”’? said each old wife as she peeped from 
her door, “there’s Geordie Wight gaun up the water 
—I’se warrant it’s no for naething.” Geordie, it will 
thus be observed, was known by sight; but his visits 
were so unfrequent, that, when he did come, he pro- 
duced all the effect of a hawk descending upon a brood 
ofchickens. Geordie, in the course of his walk, which 
was somewhat a long one, entered several houses, to 
take a smoke, or solace himself with bread and cheese ; 
and many were the sly attempts to elicit from him 
the object of his journey. ‘ Ye’ve haen a lang walk, 
Geordie—a’ the way frae Claughton—it canna be less 
than twal mile 0’ gait—take a guid whang o’ the 
cheese—ye’ll be gaun a guid way far’er?” Such 
would be the address of one dalesman. Another would 
runin this fashion: “ Eh, man, Geordie, there’s gaun 
to be a grand ploy the nicht up at Langshaw: hae 
they inveeted you amang the rest?” Not a hint, 
however, could be drawn forth from the inflexible 
officer of the law respecting his reasons for visiting 
Allander Water. Only, each man whose house he 
passed on his way, felt satisfied—and the satisfaction 
was no trifling one—that it was not he, at least, whom 
Geordie was after—it must be somebody farther up 
the water. 


Geordie at length drew near to the only village in 
the district—a straggling hamlet occupied by a few 
individuals engaged in rural business, mingled with 
two or three artizans and shopkeepers. Aberallander 
—for such was its name—seemed to a stranger the 
very haven of peace and content. At the present mo- 
ment, the sun was shining gaily upon its snug lines 
of thatched houses and kail-yards; and, except a but- 
cher sitting on the sole of the window of his open 
booth, so that his legs projected into the highway, 
there was not a living soul to be seen about its prin- 
cipal thoroughfare. All betokened rural happiness 
and repose. If you had passed the half-open window 
of the school, a hum would have been felt rushing out 
upon you with no small impetuosity; but in every 
other part of the town, the stillness was so very great, 
that you could have heard the murmur of a bee, as it 
wheeled along in mid-air towards its skep in one of 
the neighbouring gardens. A fishing-rod or two were 
seen resting against the thatch of the cottages, sug- 
gesting associations of rustic sport. Within one or 
two windows, the lazy cat sat pressing its tawny side 
upon the sunny pane, and apparently absorbed in its 
own luxurious reflections. On a little green by the 
water side, a lass was laving out the pure lymph with 
a bicker upon her clear white ‘ washing,” which lay 
bleaching close by its brink; ever and anon lilting up 
some old native melody, expressive of her own perfeot 
blytheness of heart and unconsciousness of evil. Ifa 
poet had wandered into the village, he would have 
said to himself, “‘ Here—here certainly abides the 
spirit of that rural delight, of which my predecessors 
have so often sung, but which, by the vile world, is 
supposed to be a mere dream. Here wants are few, 
and soon,satisfied—wrongs unknown, or soon redressed. 
Here care can never intrude. The envy, malice, and 
uncharitableness, which beset more bustling scenes, 
must be here a matter of mere supposition. ‘Oh that 
fur me some home like this would smile!’ Contented 
would I be to forget the world, and be by it forgot.” It 
never would have occurred to this fond enthusiast that 
there could be such a thing as a protested bill about 
Aberallander, or that such a man as Geordie Wight 
ever set his unhallowed snout within its previncts. 


Geordie was nevertheless wending his way with all 
convenient speed towards this peaceful scene. It was 
early in the afternoon when he approached; and a 
group of villagers—a feature in the scene not yet 
adverted to—were whiling away the latter part of 
the dinner-hour, in vacant and idle gossip, on the 
bridge. ‘ Whae’s yon ?” said somebody, on the 
figure being first discerned. ‘ It’s the new forester,” 
said one. ‘‘ No,” said another ; “it’s not his jacket.” 
“ Weel, it’s Will Gray o’ the Tinlans,”’ said another. 
“‘ Where’s his beast, then ?”” quoth a third, incredu- 
lously. “I declare,” said several at once, ‘“‘it’s 
Geordie Wight, the messenger! What can hae 
brought him up the country the day?” Hereupon 
Jamie Nicol, the grocer of the village, lounged off, 
saying something about a lassie he thought he had 
seen entering his shop. [The worthy grocer was 
about two hundred yards from his place of business, 
when he stood on the bridge, but nevertheless was 
quite ready to attend to any customer that might come 
in.] “I think it’s getting near twa,”’ said another of 
the group, a kind of small farmer; ‘‘ I maun be seeing 
the callants set to their wark.” And off he went. 
Those who remained began to speculate upon the ob- 
ject of the messenger’s journey. All the men farther 
up the water, as well as such of the villagers as were 
not present, were one by one drawn over the coals— 
their credit canvassed—and all their late transactions 
and ventures in business taken into serious consi- 
deration. ‘¢ Tam o’ the Lochs is no just that sound, 
it’s thought,” said one; “he had an Edinburgh writer 
out seeing him the other day—that was nae gude 
sign.” “I’m rather thinking,” said another, ‘it’ll 
be thae extravagant folk i? the Hope: there’s ower 
muckle playing on the spinnet up there, and ower 
muckle dinnering and drinking.” When the travel- 
ler came up, one or two who knew him, and who felt 
quite safe from his talons, opened upon him at once 
—_‘“ Whereaway, Geordie ?—whereaway, the day? 
What’s wrang? Ony body up the water? Where- 
away, man? Takasnuff. What news wi’ ye ?”— 
and a whole torrent of other inquiries and proposi- 
tions, among which, something about “ Mrs Hors- 
burgh’s” was distinctly heard. Geordie, however, 
seemed determined to resist all taiglements. To the 
questions put to him he returned only general obser- 
vations. The weather seemed the only subject upon 
which he was free to give his mind: he poured forth 
a most fervent malediction upon the last new moon, 
as if he had been inclined to revenge upon her the 
delicacy on which he stood in other matters. And 
through the village he went, neither looking to the 
right, where flamed the Red Lion, nor to the left, 
where the Hen and Chickens held forth their more 
modest allurements. A few convoyed him a quarter 
of a mile or so upon his way; but all endeavours to 
learn his purpose proved vain. 

The town—to use the language of its inhabitants— 
was by this event put into a perfect lizz. ‘ Geordie 
Wight’s up the water!”.—Malbrook has gone tv the 
wars, was nothing to it. What exciting results might 
not be expected from such a circumstance ! 

About an hour and a half after, Geordie was 
observed returning to the village by a byway, ac- 
companied by another man. There was an evident 
wish on the part of the pair to escape observation, for 
they entered the Red Lion by an access through the 
stable-yard inthe rear. It was soon known, however, 
that the individual who accompanied the messenger 
was one John Livingston, an honest industrious man 
who lived about two miles off, and made his bread 
by ‘a number of miscellaneous rural pursuits, such as 
contracting for pieces of road, buying and selling lots 


of cattle or of growing crops when they fell in hi 
way, and so forth. John was understood to hav 
been, for some time, far from prosperous. He had 
lost considerably by a purchase at Falkirk two year 
before, and a line of road which he had undertaken 
upon estimate proved a very unfortunate concern. 
The wreck of his little capital was all locked up in 
one enterprise or another; and he was now appre- 
hended by Geordie Wight for so small amatter as a bill 
of fifteen pounds. If the Jizz of the village was for- 
merly great, it was now greater. “ Puir John,” 
every one said; “ oh that weary Sklinthilk road— 
it’s that has done’t. What’s to come, sirs, 0’ his wife 
and his weans? It disna do when the breadwinner’s 
clappit up within four wa’s.” By and bye, Mrs 
Horsburgh’s lass stepped down to Jamie Nicol’s, to ask 
if he could “‘come up and speak to ane’’ in her mis. 
tress’s house. Jamie was an honest fellow—not very 
well to do in the world himself—had once failed in 
the tea line in Kelso—and knew a good deal (to his 
cost) about bills and protests, and captions and horn- 
ings. The sorrows of his own lot made him take a 
sympathetic interest in all unfortunate persons; and 
he had, besides, been under particular obligations to 
Livingston. He therefore lost no time in walking to 
Mrs Horsburgh’s, where he was shown into a small 
back parlour, containing only Geordie and his pri- 
soner. ‘‘ Dear sake, Johnnie, man,” said the kind- 
hearted grocer, “‘what kind of a scrape’s this ye’ve 
gotinto? Whatis’t ye’ve tosay against him, Geordie?” 
“Ou, ’deed, Mr Nicol,” said the latter—for Living- 
ston was little inclined to speak— it’s just a bit bill 
frae Leith—sent out to Scott and Inglis, ye ken—the 
six days expired last Thursday—and I’ve come up the 
water the day to see and get it settled. I’m snre J 
hae nae wish to tak Mr Livingston ony farther; but 
if the siller canna be got, what can I do but obey my 
orders ?” 


Come. come.’ said Nicol, in as cheerful a tone 
as he could assume, “things ’ll no turn out sae ill, 
perhaps, but what we may get ye satistied without 
gaun to Jethart. What’s the amount ?” 

“ Oh, here’s the bill itsell: ye see it’s just fifteen 
pounds three shillings, besides the expenses.” 

“Fifteen pounds three shillings! What kind o’ 
folk are they, man, that wad harle an honest man 
away frae his house and family for fifteen pounds 
three shillings? I’ve seen bills lying over for ten 
times that amount, and never a word o’ diligence 
about the matter.” 

“ And that,” said Livingston, ‘as I shall answer, 
is amaist the only debt I hae i’ the world. If they 
would have only gi’en me a little mair time, I would 
have soon been able to satisfy them. Oh, Jamie, mah, 
what’s to be done?” 

“Done !”” cried Nicol; “we'll harry a’ the cash- 
boxes i’ the toun before ye gang farther. Hae ye nae- 
thing yoursell ?” 

‘*Oh, the wife says she has something—but it’s no 
muckle, I’m thinking—and she’s to be doun here 
when it gets dark. She’s thinking o’ trying her uncle 
up in Ormiston, that has never less, lying siller, they 
say, than twa thousand pounds; but I fear she’ll no 
come muckle speed there.” 

“Weel, weel, man; keep up your heart. We'll 
be sair put till’t or we let a neebour away frae amang 
us this gate—for whae kens whose turn it may be 
next? And if we canna raise the wind to the extent 
o? fifteen pounds, why, we maun just confess we're a 
puir set, and wish ye a guid room in the castle.’’* 

Down came Nicol in the first place to his own shop, 
ae a A EE Lae) ear eat. Se gl 


* Meaning Jedburgh Castle, the jail o1 he iityor Roxburgh. 
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to see what was to be had there. “I dare say, 
thought he to himself as he went, “ Jenny canna hae 
abune three pound i’ the kist. It’s no abune three 
weeks since Ralph Richardson was here cleaning us 
out wi’ his tobacco account; and there canna be muckle 
mair gathered in sae short a time, what wi’ ae thing 
and anither. ‘Then, as for Meldrum ower bye, I 
daur say he canna be muckle better than mysell; his 
~ tea-merchant was gi’ing him a ca’ only last week, and 
butter-day’s next Friday. It’s a pity that this push 
should hae come sae sune after thae fallows were here. 
Od, I wonder if Lucky Fairgrieve has ony thing. I 
saw a chiel frae Edinburgh in about her the other 
day; but I believe they say he was just a gentleman 
travelling for pleasure. What a relief it is to see an 
Edinburgh gentleman hereaway, that only comes for 
pleasure! ‘There’s nane o’ us but what wad be glad 
to keep him a week, just because he disna come, like 
the rest, for siller.” 

Jt turned out just as Nicol had supposed. His wife 
had only about three pounds laid aside, and five or 
six shillings in the till. ‘‘ Weel, Jenny, I maun just 
hae’t—for ye ken we can never let a gude neebour 
like John Livingston gang to the jail when we can do 
ony thing to keep him frae’t.” 


“Gang to jail here, gang to jail there,” said Mrs 
Nicol; ‘ ye’re no minding that Gillon and Rule hae 
written that their traveller is to be here on Tuesday 
next at farthest; and I assure ye it'll tak a’ we can 
scrape thegither to make a decent face wi’ him.” 


“ Ou, we'll put him bye wi’ what we hae, and fair 
words for the rest,”’ said the benevolent grocer. 


“ Ay, that would be all very well, if ye would show 
face yoursell. But ye leave a’ thae disagreeable pieces 
o’ business to me. Ye'll be gaun to the fishing on 
Tuesday next, nae doubt ?” 

“No, no, Jenny, my woman,” said the husband, in 
a soothing tone; ‘just gie me the siller, and I fairly 
promise, that, if there’s ony short-coming, I'll face it 
out, though it was never saebad. I'll let ye gang up 
that day in Grierson’s cart, and see your aunty Mall, 
if ye like. 1’m sure that’s fair.” 

By dint of these, and other fair words, the prudent 
wife was induced to part with her little hoard, though 
not without some serious misgivings about the pro- 
bable consequences. ‘“* J’!l no face him at least,” she 
said, by way of self-consolation ; “ he’ll just be like 
a roaring lion about that keg o’ gin. And yet, it 
would bea pity to see Johnnie Livingston hauled away 
frae his wife and bairns, puir chield, if we can help 
him.” 

Nicol now proceeded to his neighbour and rival 
Meldrum. ‘“ Andrew, ye'll hae heard the news ? 
Puir Johnnie! Whae would haethought it? I say, 
hae ye ony thing about ye? We maun never see a 
guid fallow, that was aye ready to help us, gaun to 
ruination for want 0’ a wee help in return. See, man, 
what ye hae.” Meldrum entered at once into his 
views, and, being a bachelor, had only to turn the 
key of his desk in the back-room, in order to contri- 
bute about five pounds towards the general fund, 
Thus reinforced, Nicol made an infall upon Mrs Fair- 
grieve, who kept a small huckstry-shop at the extre- 
mity of the town. “ Weel, Tibby, how's a’ wi’ ye 
the nicht ? How’s the pains? Unco cauld weather 
for ye, I doubt.” “Ou, ’deed, James, me and the 
pains is just about where we were. I’ll never be bet- 
ter o’ them till I’m i’ the kirkyard, I reckon.’ 
“ Hout, nae fear; aye keep up a good speerit. I’m 
come to ye for siller, as usual. Ye aye say ye never 
see me but when I’m wanting something. But it’s 
no for mysel’ I’m wanting it the day. Ye’ll have heard 
o’ John Livingston, puir chield—brought down to 
Mrs Horsburgh’s by Geordie Wight for a protested 
bill 0” only fifteen pounds. A man wi’ a sma’ family, 
and a guid honest man, too; we can never let him be 
shankit off to Jethart for sic a sma’ matter as that. 
See, woman, what ye hae about ye.” 


Tibby made some demur about her “ expecking a 
visit frae Mr Jamieson, her barley-merchant, some of 
these days,” but nevertheless proceeded to her chest, 
and, drawing thence an old stocking-fit, as she called 
it, quickly laid the sum of one pound five shillings 
upon her little counter, which she said was all she had 
in the world. “Ay, but, Tibby, see if there’s ony 
thing i’ the caup.” This was a small wooden bowl, 
which stood upon a shelf, containing what might be 
called her current receipts. ‘ Oh, deed, there canna 
be muckle there,” said Tibby, but nevertheless took 
“down the vessel in question, and from its contents 


thegither, 


added two or three shillings to the sum already ten- 
dered. 

Nicol now proceeded to several other little traders 
in turn, and, from that sympathy which persons in 
humble circumstances are so apt to feel respecting 
each other, he was successful in almost every case, 
though the whole sum was ultimately found to fall 
short of the amount of the bill. He returned to the 
inn with about ten pounds, which he tabled with the 
declaration that he did not believe there was another 
pound in the whole village. Livingston was trans- 
ported with the sight, for he was confident that his 
wife would obtain the remainder from her wealthy 
uncle, Some of the other neighbours had now drop- 
ped in upon him to keep up his spirits; and so en- 
tirely did public feeling seem to run in his favour, 
that he had become comparatively reconciled to his 
situation, 

It being now dark, Mrs Livingston arrived, as was 
expected, at the inn, carrying in her arms a very 
young infant, which she could not conveniently leave 
behind her. ‘Oh, Johnnie, man,” was her first ex- 
clamation, and for a few moments she could add no 
more. She was soon cheered, however, by the exhi- 
bition of the ten pounds which honest Nicol had col- 
lected ; and it was with a lighter heart that she now 
proceeded to the house of her kinsman for the purpose 
of borrowing the balance. As the residence of that 
individual was about a mile distant, Nicol kindly pro- 
posed to be her convoy—an offer which she thank- 
fully accepted. As they went on their way, she told 
him that she was not without some misgivings as to 
the success of her mission. Her uncle Brysson was no 
doubt affluent: he had retired from his farm witha small 
fortune ; but he was so very careful of his money, that 
he grudged some of the commonest necessaries of life. 
She only hoped that the extremity of her necessity 
would work upon his nature, induce him to draw 
his purse. On arriving at the house, which was of 
very humble appearance, they knocked at the door, 
and speedily were admitted by a gaunt old man, with 
a lighted match in his hand, and whose sharp, 
pale, squalid features, bespoke any thing but be- 
neficent habits. On recognising his relative, he 
stepped back, and asked her to come in, but evi- 
dently would have liked better if she had been un- 
attended by Nicol. The visitors were shortly in. 
troduced to a dismal kitchen, in which, when its 
master had called up the aid of a light, by breaking 
a chip off the piece of hard or parrot coal which lay 
in front of the fire in the grate, and which he burnt 
to save the expense of a lamp or candle, they were 
coldly bid to seat themselves. All greetings past, 
and the parties seated, Mrs Livingston made one 


or two efforts to command her voice for the peti- 


tion she was charged with; but her voice absolutely 
failed her. Seeing her distress, Nicol kindly broke 
in with a narration of the object they had in view 
expressed in his usual olly-volly way. 


“Troth, Mr Brysson, we’ve just come up to see if 
ye can lend us a helping hand for John, puir fallow. 
He’s an honest man, ye ken; but he has been no that 
fortunate lately ; and now there’s a. bill for fifteen 
pounds, that Geordie Wight has come up the water 
about the day, and John’s like to be overset wi’t a’ 
He just wants five pounds for a week or 
sae, to help him through the diffeekwalty ; and Nelly 
here has made bold to ask you for that much, ken- 
ning weel that ye’ve aye been friendly to her and 
hers, and wad never see her gudeman harled out o’ 
his ain house for sic a trifle,”’ 

“Ou, what’s brought him to want five pounds ?” 
said the old man, peevishly. Can folk no take care 
o’ siller when they hae’t ? and then they would never 
be without it when it was required. Five pounds 
truly! Whan do I ever ask five pounds frae ony 
body? If ilka ane took care 0” his ain five pounds, 
he would never want ony other body’s.”” 4 

“ Ou, ay,” said Nicol; “ it would be as weel, nae 
doubt, if ilk ane could aye help himsel’. But ye ken 
that’s never been the way o’ the warld yet, and winna 
be sae noo. John’s an honest weel-meaning man— 
he’s just been unfortunate.” 

“ Unfortunate !”” exclaimed Brysson, with a bitter 
sneer; “I see naething unfortunate about him for 
my part. He wears a better coat at the kirk on Sab. 
bath than I do; and a’ his bairns had new leather 
caps just the other day. I dinna ken what ye ca’ un- 
fortunate.” . 

“ Oh, Saunders,” now broke in the afflicted wife 
“dinna gang to reflect upon thae matters. I'm sure 
we live as economically as possible; and though John 
likes a guid coat for the Sunday, and is pleased to see 
his little anes aye snod and neat, puir things, ye ken 
we’re a’ younger folk than you, and it’s naething but 
natural.” 

“ Oh, I dinna presume,” said her uncle, “to judge 
about what this ane or that ane should wear. livery 
ane to his ain taste. It’s nae matter 0’ mine.” 

“ Weel, uncle, I hope ye’ll no take ill what I said. 
Ye ken we’ve aye been friendly, and J ohn, I’m sure, 
never thinks 0’ ony new job but what he taks your 
advice i’ the first place. He says there’s no a langer- 


headit man inthe country-side. Ye ken how ye wysed 
him bye having any thing to do wi’ Cringletie Brig, 
that Rob Purdie ruined himsel’ wi’.” ; 

“Oh, weel, Helen, I certainly do think your man 
an honest decent chield in his way ; and I’m aye glad 
to gi’e him ony coonsel that I think will do his guid. 
But, ye ken, he’s been quite camstary about that drove 
o’ nowte. I tauld him whenever he brought them 
hame that he would never get his ain siller for them 
at the end o’ the season, let-a-bee paying the rent 0’ 
the park to keep them.” 

“Yes, uncle,” responded the wife; “ but a’ hu- 
man schemes are liable to gang ajee, and if folk do a’ 
for the best, naething mair can be expeckit. That 
drove didna turn out weel, or we would never hae 
had occasion to trouble ye. And though John is nae 
bluid relation to ye, I hope that, for my sake and the 
bairns, ye wad never see him driven to even-down 
ruin, and us alang wi’ him, for this sma’ matter.” 

‘Sma’ matter !” ejaculated the old man; “I dinna 
ken what ye ca’ a sma’ matter. It may be sae to you 
and your man, but it’s no sae to me. And as for 
helping ye in a strait, if ye were a widow”’—thia he 
said in a pointed and bitter tone—“ if ye were a 
widow, perhaps I micht think it a duty to see what I 
could do.” 

The woman started under this expression as she 
would have done under a stab, and, rising slowly, 
addressed her cold-hearted kinsman in the following 
words: “If I were a widow! ‘Then may the Al- 
tmichty never let me see the day when I am to get 
kindness frae you. They say ye’re sae rich that ye 
could buy a’ the land ye see frae your door-stane ; but 
rather wad I gang this night wi’ my gudeman to 
Jethart jail—rather sit with him on a pickle strae, wi’ 
no a bite to put in our mouths, and our bairns a? ery- 
ing about us—than hae a’ your siller this minute in 
my lufe, and him awey frae me. Ay, ten times 
rather, and ten times to that again.” She then lefé 
the house, followed by Nicol, who was so indignant 
at the sordid spirit of the old man, that he could 
hardly speak. ‘* The niggardly Judas !” he at length 
burst out, “to think 0’ us puir bodies scraping up 
every bawbee we hae for our neebour, and him that 
has gowd in gowpens refusing sic a trifle to a near 
relation! Od, I wad rather be a puir man yet, and 
hae some naturality, than gather a’ the riches on the 
earth, and use them as he does. Lord help the puir, 
when they’ve to look to rich freends for help ! If they 
canna do something for ilk other among themsells, I 
dreid they hae little to look to in this warld !” 

It was with a sorrowful heart that the pair rejoined 
the little party in the inn, and narrated their want 
of success. ‘‘ Weel, weel,” said Wight, “I suppose, 
Johnnie, we maun get the cart and set out, for it’s 
getting late, and eneuch o’ time has been put off al- 
ready. Is Mrs Livingston gaun down wi’ us?” 
“That I will,” said the wife, heroically ; “we’ye lived 
seventeen year pleasantly thegither, and it’s no this 
that’! part us. Butoh, Jamie, man, d’ye no think 
the twa-three notes could be got ony other Way ?” 

Nicol, who was standing in an agony of perplexity 
and vexation at the termination which seemed likely to 
befall his day’s exertions, now entreated the officer to 
grant just another quarter of an hour—or, if he got 
the cart ready, not to drive off for that time—while 
he should make a last desperate efforé to scrape up 
the necessary cash. “The doctor,” said he, “has 
been absent a’ day, and his wife is gey certain that 
he has something, if he were only come hame. Til 
just step up to the head o’ the town, and see what 
speirings o’ him,” 

While he went upon this mission, the cart was or- 
dered to be brought up to the door, and every other 
preparation was made for departure. Mrs Living. 
ston, with a kind of stupified composedness, gave di- 
rections to an individual who had offered to take 
charge of her family at home. Her husband sat, the 
very picture of despair. Such of the villagers as had 
interested themselves in the case were perpetually 
going out and in, to hear what prospects there were 
of a release of the prisoner, and to contribute sundry 
small sums which they were from time to time ga- 
thering. At the sight of the cart, the purpose of 
which was well known, the whole village got into a 
stir; and several old women, who recollected a time 
when the law was not so much respected in the land, 
had serious thoughts of raitizg a tumult for the res- 
cue of their unfortunate countryman. At length the 
time proposed by Nicol expired. Only twelve pounds 
ten shillings could be offered in liquidation of the 
bill. Wight came out, with his prisoner, followed 
by the wife, and a group of sympathising friends. 
Sull no news of Nicol. The party, therefore, mount- 
ed, and the cart was beginning to proceed down the 
crowded street. Just at that moment a desperate 
voice was heard in the other direction. It was Nico}, 
running with all his might, and calling to stop. Up 
he came, flourishing a small bunch of paper money 
in hishand. “The doctor’s just come,” cried he 
“and here’s what'll satisfy ye, my man.” At this 
announcement, the murmur of the pitying crowd was 
changed to a clamour of joy, and poor Mrs Living- 
ston almost fainted away. ‘The cart was ‘idenaaaly 
turned back to the door of the inn, and the whole 
party returned to the room which they bad just left, 
where the protested bill was duly settled, and the pri. 
soner once more declared a free man. Geordie Wighc 
of course now took his departure for Claughton, car. 
Tying away with him almost every vestige of currency 
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which that morning could have been found in Aber- 
allander. 

That night, honest Livingston and his wife re- 
turned to their home, with more joyful and elated 
feelings than possessed them when they went to it, 
many years before, as bridegroom and bride. The 
death of Mrs luivingston’s misérly uncle shortly after- 
wards occurred, and as his niece was the only heir to 
his large property, she and her husband were soon 
énabled to repay all the kindnesses bestowed upon 
them in the day of their misfortune; and the reader 
may rest assured that they did not forget the disin- 


terested friendship of honest Jamie Nicol. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Lirrrs, we believe, being popularly known in this 
country of the origin, progress, and present condition 
of literature, science, and the arts, in the United States 
of North America, we propose to devote a few columns 
of our Journal to the illustration of such an interest- 
ing subject. 

We are informed that the first printing-press es- 
tablished in the American colonies was one set up at 
Cambridge, in Massachusetts, in the year 1638, the 
era of the fouridation of Harvard College of that place. 
It was only established by the exertions and joint 
contributions of different individuals in Europe and 
America; and there is no doubt but the mechanism 
and types were imported from England. The first 
work which issued from this press was the Freeman’s 
Call, and the second, the Almanack for New England, 
both in 1639; the first book printed was the New 
England version of the Psalms, an octavo volume of 
300 pages. In 1676, books began to be printed at 
Boston; in 1€86, printing became known in Phila- 
delphia; and, in 1693, in New York. In the year 
1700, there were only four printing-presses in the 
colonies. Since that period, and especially since the 
revolution, which removed every thing like a censor- 
ship of the press, the number of printing-presses has 
greatly increased. The mechanism of the press has 
likewise been much improved in America: the best 
lever or hand-press now in use among printers is the 
Columbian press, the invention of a native of the states, 
from whence it came iato Great Britain. The Ame- 
ricans have copied the patent steam-press of Cowper 
of London, and now possess machines of this descrip- 
tion. In 1800, the number of presses had increased 
to 300; in 1830, they amounted to 1200; and we learn 
that they are still increasing in number and extend- 
ing their influence. A few years ago, the Cherokees, 
one of the tribes of native Indians, set up a press, and 
commenced a newspaper—a circumstance presenting 
us with an extraordinary instance of the growth of 
knowledge in America. At present, these Cherokees, 
who reside in a district in the southern states, havea 
newspaper written partly in English and partly in the 
Cherokee tongue. It is called the Cherokee Phenix, 
and is conducted entirely by a young Cherokee. It 
seems it had been surmised that the editor was as- 
sisted by a white man, on which the following notice 
was put in the paper :—“ No white has any thing to 
do with the management of our paper. No other 
person, whether white or red, besides the ostensible 
editor, has written, from the commencement of the 
Phenix, half a column of matter which has appeared 
under the editorial head.’”? How creditable is this 
fact to the intellect of the native Indian tribes of 
America ! 

At the beginning of the present-eentury, one hun- 
dred original books and pamphlets were printed annu« 
ally in the states; in 1825, the number had increased 
to six hundred, with about three hundred reprints. 
The number of original works is now greatly increased, 
and there are regular and rapidly-executed reprints 
of nearly all books of general interest and value ap- 
pearing in London and Edinburgh, and many trans- 
lations from the French and German languages. The 
number of elementary works, as will be subsequently 
mentioned, is very considerable. There is likewise a 


Britain and other countries of Europe. By the tariff 
of duties established by act of Congress in 1832, all 
books printed previous to the year 1775, and also all 
books printed in other languages than the English, 
except Latin and Greek, are liable toa duty of four 
cents (twopence, we believe) each pound weight ; those 
in Latin and Greek, when bound, fifteen cents a-pound; 


the same, and all others, when bound, thirty cents a- 
pound. These duties are for the purpose of encou- 
raging the native manufacture of books ; and as they 
act as a serious obstacle to the importation of original 
works from Great Britain, they are by no means cre- 
ditable to the legislature of the states. Copyright is 
secured in the United States for fourteen years, by de- 
positing and recording the title of any work, map, 
chart, &c. at the office of the clerk of the district ; and 
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can be renewéd by the author, his executors or as- 
signs, at the end of that term, for a further period of 
fourteen yéars. Let us now take a glance at the various 
departments of literature in detail. 

Beginning with the newspaper press, we find that 


| no newspaper appeared in the colonies till 1704, being 


about a hundred and twenty years after the printing 
of the first newspaper in England, and seventy-three 
years after the publication of the first in Scotland. 


| The name of the paper was the News Letter, which 


was issued at Boston, and it continued till 1776. The 
first paper published in Philadelphia was issued in 
1719, and the first in New York in 1733. At the 
corimencement of the revolutionary war, the number 
of newspapers published in the states was only 37 ; 
in 1810 it was 358; in 1828 it was 802. The number 
may be now computed at about 1200. “ The increase 


| of newspapers in the United States (says Mr Mac- 


culloch, in his Dictionary of Commerce) has been 
far greater than in England; a result, partly, no 
doubt, to be ascribed to the more rapid increase of 
population in the Union, but in a far greater degree 
to freédom of taxation. The total number of news- 
papers annually issued in the United States is esti- 
mated at 55,000,000. We believe (he adds) that the 
total number issued in Great Britain and Ireland at 
this moment, notwithstanding the peculiar excitement 
of the period, is under 35,000,000 ; so that, making 
allowance for the difference of population, every in- 
dividual in America has, at an average, more than 
twice the supply of newspapers enjoyed by individuals 
in England.” Mr Macculloch, like most writers on 
this subject, has here failed to remember, that, by 
means of clubbing, as well as by the aid of reading- 
rooms and coffee-rooms, very few even in this coun- 
try need absolutely deny themselves the perusal of a 
newspaper, if they wish it. However, it may be ar- 
gued that the entire possession of a newspaper is 
better than the loan of one; therefore, in America 
they are patronised by all classes, and are found in 
almost every dwelling. Newspapers penetrate every 
where, and constitute, probably, the greater part of 
the reading of at least the agricultural portion of the 
people. Generally speaking, the postage of a news- 
paper in the states is only a halfpenny, and at most 
a halfpenny farthing. The sheets are free from 
stamps or any tax whatsoever; and it is at present 
in contemplation to abolish all postage on newspapers. 
Possibly this remarkable stretch of liberality is owing 
to the bearing of the law regulating the posts in the 
Union, whereby it is defined that the state shall have 
no profit from the monopoly of transmitting letters, 
&c., an arrangement quite in the spirit of a great 
and enlightened nation, and such as to inspire a 
warm admiration of the generous feeling which could 
have dictated it. Although far from standing on the 
same level of literary ability as the newspapers of 
Great Britain, and though frequently degraded by 
extreme party prejudice, the newspapers of the states 
possess a tone favourable to good morals, and obtain 
a greater influence over the people than almost any 
other element of society. This branch of American 
literature will improve in point of excellence of style 
and general characteristics, in proportion as society 
advances and refines. 

Next to the newspaper press, we should estimate in 
extent and.importance that of the larger periodical 
works. The earliest magazine attempted in the colo- 
nies, was the General Magazine, published at Phila- 
delphia in 1741, by Benjamin Franklin, then a printer 
in that city. It was sustained no more than six 
months; and a weekly magazine, which was started 
at Boston in 1743, was continued only four weeks. 
These were sufficient indications of the want of appe- 
tite in the public for periodical literature ; neverthe- 
less, there seemed to be no lack of writers and pub- 
lishers; for, in the course of the succeeding twenty 
years, twelve or fourteen other magazines were at- 
tempted in different towns, which all failed. In 1775, 
only one of these periodicals existed in the country, 
namely, the Pennsylvania Magazine, begun in that 
year, of which Thomas Paine was a principal contri- 
butor. It seems that all such works made their way, 
for a long time afterwards, slowly, and with much diffi- 
cnlty, mostly from the same cause that influences the 
defeat of our own provincial literary efforts—the pos- 
sibility of getting a better article from the old-estab- 
lished marts of literature. But a revolution also came 
in this department of letters. In 1810, there were no 
fewer than twenty-four works of the nature of maga- 
zines, of which the Portfolio, edited by Mr Dennie, 
in Philadelphia, and the Anthology, edited at Boston, 
were the principal of general interest. ‘The number, 
it is said, is greatly increased, amounting probably to 
a hundred, a number of which are of a religious na- 
ture. Boston is the busy seat of this species of lite- 
rary manufacture. 

The leading reviews in the states are the North 
American Review, edited in Boston by A. H. Everett, 
and the American Quarterly Review, conducted in 
Philadelphia by R. Walsh; the former has existed 
since 1815, the latter since 1827, and each has a cir- 
culation of between 3000 and 4000 copies, to which 
they are amply entitled. In 1832, another review 
was commenced, with the laudable purpose of being 
devoted entirely to criticisms of the works issuing 
from the American press. It is entitled the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review. The London Quarterly and 
the Edinburgh Reviews, as well as some other popular 
English periodicals, are regularly republished in the 
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states. At present, a weekly periodical, entitled the 
New York Mirror. somewhat resembling our literary 
gazettes, but containing more original matter, is in 
the course of publication at New York, and is well 
supported. It 1s occasionally embellished with well- 
executed engravings, and is altogether a most meri- 
torious print. Periodicals go by post at a small 
charge in the states, which must tend greatly to ad- 
vance the interests of the works, and the comforts of 
the people. 


STRANGE CLASSES OF ANIMALS. 
MOLLUSC. 

ALTHOUGH there are analogous resemblances, as we 
pointed out in a former article, betwixt avast propor- 
tion of animated beings, yet such is the wonderful 
variety in the works of nature, that there are myriads 
of creatures, many of which are hardly observable by 
the naked eye, and formed on quite a different plan 
from that of either birds or beasts, fishes, reptiles, or 
insects. The invention of the Creator—if we may 
use such an expression—has been boundless; and the 
more we look into his works, our serises are the more 
overcome with astonishment at the magnificence of 
his scheme of animated nature. The following ac- 
count of quite a distinct kind of animals, which per- 
haps were never before heard of by many of our read- 
ers, illustrates this wonderful plan of creation. It 
is from an American periodical publication, and was 
written by Dr Reynell Coates, of the city of Philadel- 
phia. ‘ 

« Those who have sought relief from the summer 
heats at Long Branch or Cape May, have probably no- 
ticed, in their ramblings along the beach, certain ge- 
latinous transparent masses deposited by the receding 
tide upon thesands. They resemble very large plano- 
convex lenses, and are devoid of colour, except in a 
few minute points, which appear like grains of yellow 
sand, or the eggs of some shells embedded in their 
substance. This has led many to consider them as 
the spawn of some marine animal. 

If one of these gellies be placed in a tub of brine im- 
mediately after it reaches the shore, the chserver will 
be surprised to find it possessed of animation. Thesu- 
perior, or convex part, will expand like the top of an 
umbrella, and from its under surface several fringed 
and leaf-like membranes will be developed. The re- 
mains of numerous threads, or tendrils, will float 
out from the margin of the umbrella, following the 
motions of the animal as it swims around the tub. 
These threads are often several feet in length before 
they are broken by the sand; they are probably em- 
ployed both to entice and secure the prey, and they 
produce a sharp, stinging sensation, when applied to 
the skin. It is from the appearance and offensive 
power of these last organs, that seamen have given 
the animal the title of the sea nettle, and naturalists 
the generic name Medusa. 

I have offered this rude description of the medusa, 
as a familiar example of the class of animated beings 
which are the subjects of the following remarks. They 
are all alike gelatinous and transparent, and many of 
them melt and flov away when exposed in the open 
air to the direct rays of the sun. 

Of all the tribes of mollusew which are scattered 
over every part of the ocean, the most splendid and 
the best known is the Portuguese man-of-war (Phy- 
salia). This is an oblong animated sack of air, elon- 
gated at one extremity into a conical neck, and sur- 
mounted by a membraneous expansion running nearly 
the whole length of the body, and rising above into a 
semicircular sail, which can be expanded or contracted 
to a/considerable extent, at the pleasure of the ani- 
mal. From beneath the body are suspended from ten 
to fifty or more little tubes, from half an inch to an 
inch inlength, open at their lower extremity, and formed 
like the flower of the blue-bottle. These have been re- 
garded as temporary receptacles for food, like the first 
stomach of cattle; but as the animal is destitute of any 
visible mouth or alimentary canal, and as I have fre- 
quently seen fish in their cavities apparently half digested, 
I cannot but consider them as proper stomachs ; nor in- 
deed is it a greater paradox in zoology that an animal 
should possess many independent stomachs, than that the 
strange carnivorous vegetable, the saracinea, should make 
use of its leaves apparently for a similar purpose. 

From the centre of this group of stomachs depends a 
little cord, never exceeding the fourth of an inch in 
thickness, and often forty times as long as the body. 

The size of the Portuguese man-of-war varies from 
half an inch to six inches in length. When it is in mo- 
tion, the sail is accommodated to the force of the breeze, 
and the elongated neck is curved upward, giving to the 
animal a form strongly resembling the little glass swans 
which we sometimes see swimming in goblets. 

It is not the form, however, which constitutes the chief 
beauty of this little navigator. ‘The lower part of the 
body and the neck are devoid of all colour, except a faint 
irrisdescence in reflected lights ; and they are so perfectly 
transparent, that the finest print is not obscured when 
viewed through them. The back becomes gradually 
tinged as we ascend, with the finest and most delicate 
blue that can be imagined; the hase of the sail equals 
the purest sky in depth and beauty of tint; the summit 
is of the most splendid red, and the central part is’ shaded 
by the gradual intermixture of these colours through all 
the intermediate grades of purples. Drawn as it were 
upon a groundwork of mist, the tints have an aérial seft- 
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ness far beyond the reach of art, and warranting the 
seemingly imaginative description oceasionally given of 
them. The group of stomachs is less transparent; and 
although the hue is the same as that of the back, they 
are on this account incomparably less elegant. By their 
weight and form they fill the double office of a keel and 
ballast, while the cord-like appendage, which floats out 
for yards behind, is called by seamen the cable. 

The mode in which the animal secures his prey has 
been a subject of much speculation, for the fish and crabs 
that are frequently found within the little tubes are often 
large enough to tear them in pieces could they retain 
their natural vigour during the contest. Deceived by the 
extreme pain which is felt when the cable is brought into 
eontact with the back of the hand, naturalists have con- 
cluded, I think too hastily, that this organ secretes a pol- 
sonous or acrid fluid, by which it benumbs any unfortu- 
nate fish or other animal that ventures within its toils, 
allured by the hope of making a meal upon what, in its 
ignorance, it has mistaken fora worm. The secret will 
be better explained by a more careful examination of the 
organ itself. The cord is composed of a narrow layer of 
eontractile fibres, scarcely visible when relaxed, on ac- 
count of its transparency. If the animal be large, this 
layer of fibres will sometimes extend itself to the length 
of four or five yards. A spiral line of blue bead-like bo- 
dies, less than the head of a pin, revolves around the ca- 
ble from end to end, and under the microscope these 
beads appear covered with minute prickles, so hard and 
sharp, that they will readily enter the substance of wood, 
adhering with such pertinacity that the cord can rarely 
be detached wittiout breaking. 

It is to these prickles that the man-of-war owes its 
power of destroying animals much its superior in strength. 
and activity. When any thing becomes impaled upon 
the cord, the contractile fibres are called into action, 
and rapidly shrink from many feet in length to less than 
the same number of inches, bringing the prey within 
reach of the little tubes by one of whichit is immediately 
swallowed. 

This weapon, so insignificant in appearance, is yet suf- 
ficiently formidable evento man. I had once the misfor- 
tune to become entangled with the cable of a very large 
man-of-war while swimming in the open ocean, and am- 
ply did it avenge its fellows who now sleep in my cabinet 
robbed at once of life and beauty. The pain which it 
inflicted was almost insupportable for some time, nor did 
it entirely cease for twenty-four hours. 

I might now proceed to describe many analogous ani- 
mals scarcely inferior in interest, but it is time to notice- 
some individuals of another tribe, residing beneath the 
surface, and therefore less generally known. 

The grandest of these is the beroe. Insize and form 
it precisely resembles a purse, the mouth, or orifice, an- 
swering to one of the modern metallic clasps. It is per- 
fectly transparent; and in order to distinguish its filmy 
outlines, it is necessary to place it in a tumbler of brine 
held between the observer and the light. In certain di- 
rections the whole body appears faintly irridescent, but 
there are several longitudinal narrow lines which reflect 
the full rich tints of the rainbow in the most vivid man- 
ner, for ever varying and mingling the hues, even while 
the animal remains at rest. Under the microscope these 
lines display a succession of innumerable coloured scales 
or minute fins, which are kept unceasingly in motion, 
thus producing the play of colours by continually chang- 
ing the angle of reflection. 

The movements of the beroe are generally retrograde, 
and are not aided by the coloured scales, but depend 
upon the alternate contraction and dilatation of the mouth. 
The lips are never perfectly closed, and the little fish 
and shrimps which play around them are continually en- 
tering and leaving them at pleasure. The animal is de- 
pendent for its food upon such semi-animated substances 
as it draws within its grasp by moving slowly backwards 
in the water, and retains them in consequence of their 
own feebleness and inability to escape the weakest of 
snares. 


Another tribe of the sea-purses (Salpa), though much 
smaller than the beroe, are more complex in structure, 
and possess a higher interest in consequence of the sin- 
gular habits of some of the species. They are double 
sacks, resembling the beroe in general form, but desti- 
tute of irridescence. 


The outer sack, or mantle, rarely exceeds an inch in 
length, and is commonly about half as wide. The inner 
sack is much smaller, and the interval between these 
forms a cavity for the water which they breathe, and for 
some of the viscera. Their visible organs are a transpa- 
rent heart, which can only be seen in the strongest 
light ; a splendid double row of whitish bead-like cavities 
forming a spiral line near one extremity, and supposed 
to be either lungs or ovaries; numerous broad, flat, 
pearly muscles, barely distinguished by their mistiness, 
and an alimentary canal as fine as horse-hair, with a slight 
enlargement at one spot, which has been called a sto- 
mach. This enlargement resembles both in size and co- 
lour a grain of sand. From the base of the animal arises 
two longer and four or five shorter conical spines of jelly, 
curved into hooks at the points, by means of which nu- 
merous individuals attach themselves together in double 
rows like the leaflets of a pinnated leaf. Cords of this 
kind, composed of forty or fifty animals, were often 
taken, but they separate and reattach themselves at plea- 
sure. 

To the gregarious habits of this little mollusque we 
owe a very singular and striking phenomenon, which I 
have never seen noticed by naturalists, although we fre- 
quently witnessed it near the Cape of Good Hope. The 
animals are occasionally found associated together in such 
countless myriads that the sea is literally filled with them, 
sometimes over three or four square miles of surface, 
and to the depth of several fathoms. The yellow spots 
which have been described being the only coloured por- 
tions of their body, give to the whole tract the appear- 
ance of a sboal or sand-bank at some distance below the 
surface. The deception is heightened by the greater 
soathness of the water at these places, particularly in 


calm weather ; for so closely are the animals crowded to- 
gether, that the water is rendered ina manner less fluid; 
the smaller billows break around the margin and are lost, 
while the heavy waves of the Southern Ocean are some- 
what opposed in their progress, and take on in a slight 
degree the usual appearance of the ground-swell. There 
can be but little doubt that many of the numerous shoals 
laid down in the charts of this region, but which have 
never been seen by any but the supposed discoverers, 
have been immense banks of these gregarious molluscz. 
In sailing through a tract of this description, in which the 
progress of the ship was very sensibly retarded, I have 
dipt up with the ship’s bucket a greater bulk of the ani- 
mals than of the water in which they were suspended. 
How wonderful are the effects produced by the minute 
links of creation !” 


THE BRIDGES OF LONDON AND 
WESTMINSTER. 

A VERy interesting series of views may be obtained 
by taking a wherry at Vauxhall Bridge about the time 
of high water, because the Thames not only appears 
to greater advantage then, but an elevation of from 
eighteen to twenty feet, which the tide affords, is best 
suited for enjoyment of the scenery. A fine sunshiny 
morning should be chosen, and the waterman should 
be directed to row leisurely along the Surrey shore 
down to London Bridge. 

There are six bridges on the Thames within a space 
of three miles, connecting the counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey. VAUXHALL BripcE, or the uppermost, 
has nine cast iron arches, of 78 feet span, and 29 feet 
high, on piers constructed of wood, and faced with 
stone. Its length is 800 feet, rising slightly in the 
centre. A toll is taken of one shilling for two-horse 
carriages, and sixpence for one-horse gigs, and two- 
pence for a horse, and one penny for each foot passen- 
ger ; it cost about L.150,000. 

Immediately on passing this bridge, a large brick 
building appears in an open space on the left, of an 
octagonal form, inclosing eighteen acres of ground, 
adapted asa penitentiary for convicts; near it, on the 
east, is the church of St John the Evangelist, a richly 
ornamented building, with a tower at each of its four 
angles, the foundation not proving safe for the erection 
of a steeple, as originally intended. 


The next striking object is on the opposite, or Sur- 
rey, side of the river, the ancient tower of St Mary’s, 
Lambeth, built of stone in 1375; adjoining which, is 
the old gate, or entrance to the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a great portion of which was 
built in the thirteenth century; the additions have 
rendered it a structure of princely magnificence. It is 
remarkable for its splendid library, enriched by along 
succession of bishops. On casting the eye to the op- 
posite shore, a beautiful mass of buildings rises in 
view. The House of Lords: the residence of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, interspersed with 
trees: backed by the roofs of Westminster Hall, the 
abbey, and its western towers, all partaking of the 
Gothic style of architecture: while, immediately in 
front, is WESTMINSTER BripGE, deemed one of the 
most elegant in the world. It is built of Portland 
stone, consisting of fifteen arches: the centre being 
76 feet in width; six arches on either side, 52 feet in 
width ; and one arch at each end, 20 feet in width. The 
extent of the bridge is 1223 feet, surmounted with a 
balustrade, and ornamented with piers, and a spacious 
flight of steps at either extremity. The cost of build- 
ing is said to kave been L.389,000. It was finished 
in 1750, and is toll-free. 


On passing this bridge, a number of edifices in the 
vicinity of Whitehall present themselves to the eye of 
the spectator ; beneath which range, innumerable ves- 
sels and craft engaged in the coal-trade appear. Next, 
the recently erected market at Hungerford-stairs be- 
comes prominent. The building consists of a centre, 
with tiers of shops for the convenience of various 
dealers, and flanked by wings, which are converted 
into taverns. The quay in front is generally sur- 
rounded by boats, and covered by dealers. A little 
space beyond, stands a handsome range of lofty brick 
buildings, based by a terrace, called the Adelphi, from 
having been built by four brothers; they are con- 
structed on brick arches of great solidity, which form 
subterranean communication, rising gradually to a 
level with the Strand, one of the greatest thorough- 
fares in London. 


The banks of the river on the right are crowded 
with coal and timber barges, belonging to the adja- 
cent wharfs. The Thames here begins to take a bold 
sweep, bringing into view a scene of unrivalled gran- 
deur. Immediately in front is the line of graceful 
arches which form WavEeRLOO BrinGE; above which, 
on the left, is the splendid mass of tasteful architecture, 
Somerset House, and numerous spires and steeples ; 
while, above all, rises the cathedral of St Paul, with 
its magnificent dome and golden cross. Through the 
arches. of the bridge, the busy shores and numerous 
vessels diversify and animate the scene. The line of 
wharfs upon the right is broken by a lofty circular 
building, in which shot is manufactured: buildings 
of a better description now deck the Surrey shore ; 
and every where the eye is filled with objects of in- 
creasing interest. Waterloo Bridge has excited ge- 


neral admiration for its simplicity and grandeur; it 
has nine elliptical arches, each 120 feet span, with or 
namental piers of 20 feet wide; it is built of Cornish 
granite, and finished with a balustrade of the spark. 
ling granite of Aberdeen. Within the abutments it 
measures 1242 feet ; while, to render the line of bridge 
level with the Strand on the London side, there are 
400 feet of massive brick arches, and on the Lambeth 
side 1250 feet of arches; so that the bridge may be 
considered a level of 2900 feet. This noble ornament 
to the metropolis was finished in 1817, by public sub- 
scription: a toll is taken. On passing this bridge, 
the first object that arrests the eye of the spectator is 
Somerset House, beautifully rising on its arched ter- 
race, forming a grand centre, with decorated wings, 
lofty, and of great expanse. It stands on the site ofa 
palace, in which Queen Elizabeth, Anne of Denmark, 
and Catherine, Queen of Charles the Second, re- 
sided, which was demolished in 1775; and the present 
magnificent edifice was built from designs by Sir W. 
Chambers, of stone, occupying 800 feet in front and 
500 in depth; the interior presents a spacious quad- 
rangle, in which are many public offices, societies’ 
rooms, the Royal Academy, &c. 

The next most striking object is tae extensive line 
of brick buildings forming the Temple, named from > 
the knight-templars having there resided ; they are 
now the chambers and dwellings of gentlemen of the 
law. Between the ranges of buildings and the river, 
there are gardens and plantations of considerable ex- 
tent, giving a beautiful variety to the scenery; these 
are open to the public, and during the summer months 
offer a delightful promenade. 

BuackrriaRs’ BRIDGE next appears, and presents 
a splendid scene, in unison with the increasing num- 
ber of spires, and the dome of St Paul’s, which now 
assumes an enormous height and magnitude. This 
bridge forms a graceful curve, with nine arches, the 
centre 100 feet wide, the others gradually decreasing 
on either side; the whole length being 995 feet ; each 
pier is enriched with two Ionic columns, which sus- 
tain recesses ; a balustrade decorates the top; and its 
general appearance is light andelegant. It was finished 
in 1768, and cost L.152,840: there is no toll. 

On passing this bridge, St Paul’s is seen in its mag- 
nitude stretching from east to west in imposing gran- 
deur; it is built of Portland stone, in the Grecian 
style of architecture, from the designs of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren; it was finished in 1710, having occu- 
pied thirty-five years in building. The exterior con- 
sists of rustic masonry, enriched with columns and 
pilasters of the Corinthian order below, and of the 
Composite above, with rich entablatures, balustrades, 
&c. The north-west and south-west angles are ter- 
minated by turrets of elegant construction. Where 
the lines of the cross intersect, on the ground plan, 
the architecture ascends in a superb circle of columns, 
surmounted by a balustrade, forming the base to a 
dome of beautiful and majestic proportions, which is 
heightened by a lantern and a globe, terminated by 
across, forming altogether a combination of great 
architectural magnificence. Its length is 500 feet, 
width 285, height 340, and cost nearly a million and 
a half of money. St Paul's stands on the highest 
spot of ground in the city of London, and is a com- 
manding object for many miles. 

The next object of attention is SOUTHWARK BRiDGE: 
it consists of three stupendous cast-iron arches— the 
centre 240 feet span, the others 210 feet each, resting 
on solid masonry. The weight of iron employed is 
5310 tons : it was finished in 1819: its whole length 
is 708 feet: the cost L.800,000. This bridge was con- 
structed with such accuracy, that when the centre- 
ings of the middle arch were removed, the sinking at 
the vertex was not two inches. Toll is taken, as at 
Vauxhall Bridge. As if the different architects had 
studied variety of form in the outline of the bridges 
to gratify spectators, the effect of Southwark Bridge 
never fails to excite sensations of pleasure. The 
centre is the widest span of arch in the world, and is 
considered a triumph of art. 

The Thames here becomes narrower, and the bustle 
appears greater. Queenhithe, which is on the left, 
is an inlet where the west-country barges load and 
unload their freights. Numerous vessels and craft 
are to be seen employed. The wherry, of which there 
are about 2000, is a long light-keeled boat, construct. 
ed for the conveyance of passengers, and managed 
by one or two men, as may be required. The lugger 
is a boat of from ten to twenty tons burden, having 
a main and foresail, managed by two men. The 
craft are flat-bottomed boats of about thirty tons bur- 
den, employed chiefly in the coal-trade; they are 
managed by one man, who, with a long oar at the 
head, gives direction as they float with the tide. The 
barge is a flat-bottomed boat of about twenty or thirty 
tons, long and narrow, to suit their passage on the 
canals in the inland part of the country, as far as 
Bristol. There are others, called west-country barges, 
of from 50 to 120 tons burden; they carry main 
and fore sail, and are managed by four or six men. 
These immense boats convey grain, timber, and bark, 
to London, and return with coals, dry goods, &c., as far 
as Oxford. All these lower their masts on passing 
under the bridges. There are also various pleasure 
yachts and steam-boats, which add considerably to 
the gaiety of the scene. It is worthy of remark, that 
so excellent is the arrangement on the river, that 


amid the throng above-bridge an accident rarely ov~ 
curs. 


-of the Heart of Mid-Lothian. 


feet, with piers of about 30 feet wide; the length is 
690 feet, the Thames being much narrower here than 
at either of the other bridges. The objects that pre- 
sent themselves to the spectator assume a different 
character. Hulls of ships appear, seen through the 
arches, and forests of masts above, their sails drying 
in the breeze, and colours of all nations flying. On 
the left stands the Monument, a lofty column of the 
Doric order, built with Portland stone, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the great fire of London in 1666. 
Chis column stands on a finely sculptured pedestal of 
40 feet; within is a stair of 345 steps, and the summit 
is crowned with a blazing urn of gilt brass: the whole 
height is 202 feet. A great number of spires, lofty 
warehouses, and crowds of toiling individuals far and 
near, exhibit the vastness of mercantile transaction, 
and fiJl the mind with astonishment. 

The increasing velocity of the tide, the number of 
craft on the move, and the departure of steam-boats 
for Gravesend, Margate, and other places, render it 
not advisable to proceed farther by a wherry, but to 
land on the Surrey side of London Bridge, and from 
the top survey the tiers of shipping that crowd the 
river farther than the eye can reach, and contemplate 
a scene unequalled in splendour, wealth, and impor- 
tance. 


SCOTTISH EXECUTIONERS. 

Some Scottish executioners have been rather singular 
characters, and, accordingly, are the subjects of con- 
siderable traditionary fame. In the reign of Charles 
the Second, Alexander Cockburn, the hangman of 
Edinburgh, and who must have officiated at the exits 
of many of the “martyrs” in the Grassmarket, was 
found guilty of the murder of a bluegown, or privi- 
leged beggar, and accordingly suffered that fate which 
he had go often meted out to other men. One Mac- 
kenzie, the hangman of Stirling, whom Cockburn had 
traduced and endeavoured to thrust out of office, was 
the triumphant executioner of the sentence. 

Another Edinburgh hangman of this period was a 
reduced gentleman, the last of a respectable family who 
had possessed an estate in the neighbourhood of Mel- 
rose. He had been a profligate in early life, squandered 
the whole of his patrimony, and at length, for the sake 
of subsistence, was compelled to accept this wretched 
office, which in those days must have been unusually 
obnoxious to popular odium, on account of the frequent 
executions of innocent and religious men. Notwith- 
standing his extreme degradation, this unhappy re- 
probate could not altogether forget his original station, 
and his former tastes and habits. He would occa- 
sionally resume the garb of a gentleman, and mingle 
in the parties of citizens who played at golf in the 
evenings on Bruntsfield Links. Being at length re- 
cognised, he was chased from the ground with shouts 
of execration and loathing, which affected him so 
much, that he retired to the solitude of the King’s 
Park, and was next day found dead at the bottom of a 
precipice, over which he appeared to have thrown 
himself in his despair. This rock was afterwards 
called the Hangman’s Craig. 

In the year 1700, when the Scottish people were in 
a state of great excitement, on account of the inter- 
ference of the English government against their expe- 
dition to Darien, some persons were apprehended for 
a riot in the city of Edinburgh, and sentenced to be 
whipped and put upon the pillory. As these persons 
had acted under the influence of the general feeling, 
they excited the sympathy of the people in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and even the hangman was found to 
have scruples about the propriety of punishing them. 
Upon the pillory they were presented with flowers 
and wine; and when arrayed for flagellation, the exe- 
cutioner made a mere mockery of his duty, never once 
permitting his whip to touch their backs. The ma- 
gistrates were very indignant at the conduct of their 
servant, and sentenced him to be scourged in his turn. 
However, when the Haddington executioner was 
brought to officiate upon his metropolitan brother, he 
was so much frightened by the threatening aspect of 
the mob, that he thought it prudent to make his escape 
through a neighbouring alley. The laugh was thus 
turned against the magistrates, who, it was said, 
would require to get athird executioner to punish the 
Haddington man. They prudently dropped the whole 
matter. 

At a somewhat later period, the Edinburgh official 
was a man named John Dalgleish. He it was who 
acted at the execution of Wilson, the smuggler, in 
1736, and who is alluded to so frequently in the tale 
Dalgleish, we have 
heard, was esteemed, before his taking up this office, 
as a person in creditable circumstances. He is memo- 
rable for one pithy saying. Some one asking him how 
he contrived, in whipping a criminal, to adjust the 
weight of his arm, “Oh,” said he, “I lay on the lash 
according to my conscience.” Hither ‘ Jock,” or 
some later official, was’'remarked to be a regular hearer 
at the Tolbvoth Church, As no other person would 
sit in the same seat, he always had a pew to himself. 
He regularly communicated: but here the exclusive- 


ness of his fellow-creatures also marked itself, and the 
clergyman was obliged to serve a separate table for the 
hangman, after the rest of the congregation had re- 
tired from the church. 

The last Edinburgh executioner of whom any par- 
ticular notice has been taken by the public, was John 
High, commonly called Jock Heich, who acceded to 
the office in the year 1784, and died so lately as 1817. 
High had been originally induced to undertake this 
degrading duty, in order to escape the punishment 
due to a petty offence—that of stealing poultry. We 
remember him living in his official mansion, in a lane 
adjoining to the Cowgate—a small wretched-looking 
house, assigned by the magistrates for the residence 
of this race of officers, and which has only been re- 
moved within the last few years, to make way for the 
extension of the buildings of the Parliament Square. 
He had then a second wife, whom he used to beat 
unmercifully. Since Jock’s days, no executioner has 
been personally remarked in the city. No one has 
been so conspicuous as to be known by name. The 
fame of the occupation somehow seems to have de- 
parted. 

Of old, the hangman of Edinburgh used to be called, 
more delicately, the dempster, on account of his being 
employed to pronounce sentence in court upon con- 
demned criminals. He was also called the locksman, 
in consideration of a privilege he enjoyed, of taking a 
lock or handful of meal from every sack brought into 
the city market. One hangman for each circuit-town 
has long been considered the complement of this ho- 
nourable corps in Scotland : but it would appear, that, 
in former times, every burgh had its own express offi- 
cial, as, in these economising times, there seems a 
disposition to make one or two serve for the whole 
country. The editor of the Inverness Courier lately 
amused the public with an account of the numerous 
petty sources of income enjoyed by the official of that 
northern burgh ; and, from the Dumfries Courier, we 
find that the expense of maintaining one man for per- 
haps a single day’s service in the year, has induced 
the magistrates of that town to dispense with an exe- 
cutioner for a considerable time. With the following 
notices of one of the last hangmen of Dumfries, bor- 
rowed from our friend M‘Diarmid, we shall conclude 
the present article :— 

“In Dumfries, the names of only two hangmen— 
Roger Wilson and Joseph Tait—live in the memory 
of the present generation. In 1784, and subsequent 
years, the salary of the first was L.6 per annum,-and 
a free house, valued at L.1, 13s. 4d. In addition to 
this, he was permitted to dip his brass ladle into every 
sack of meal, barley, &c., exposed in the market. 
But Roger Wilson was a respectable man, if such a 
term can be applied to a hangman; kept cows, sold 
milk, and had two daughters, who, for beauty and 
good behaviour, were the admiration of all the youth 
of the place. For long, therefore, Roger and the 
farmers and meal-dealers were on the best terms possi- 
ble. Discreet and modest, nobody refused him, but, 
on the contrary, opened their sacks freely. A girl 
followed him with bags for receiving his multures, 
according to their nature; and it was always re- 
marked, that, in the case of small sacks, he only took 
one-half, although entitled to a whole ladleful. At 
length, however, a spirit of resistance sprung up, and 
on one occasion, a person of the name of Johnston 
not only refused the hangman his dues, but abused 
and threatened him into the bargain. As this was 
more than could be well borne, the functionary com- 
plained to Bailie Shaw, who instantly called the 
recusant before him, and attempted to reason him 
into a better way of thinking and acting. But he 
was deaf to all entreaty, bearded even the bailie, and 
in the end was sent to prison, where he lay for some 
time, disdaining every thing in the shape of a com- 
promise. In fact, when the magistrate tendered his 
discharge, he insolently replied, ‘ Him who sent me in 
maun come and tak’ me out, or I’ll no budge asingle 
fit.” But the recusant, to use a common phrase, had 
what he considered good backing, and was merely an 
instrument in the hands of others. Accordingly, an 
action was raised in his name for wrongous imprison- 
ment, and a second, in the shape of a Declarator, to 
the effect that the magistrates‘of Dumfries had no 
right in law to let the hangman and his ladle loose 
on the public every market-day. Both actions were 
stoutly defended, and after years of litigation in the 
Court of Session, both were dismissed, and the de- 
fenders allowed all expenses. The exact amount of 
these we do not know; but that they were heavy, may 
be inferred from this fact, that the extract of the 
proceedings, which is still preserved, fills hundreds of 
closely written pages. Johnston’s friends, who were so 
ready to flatter and urge him forward, took care to 
screen themselves from ulterior consequences: their 
names were not in the bond, and their tool or 
instrument, from inability to meet the demands made 
on his purse, was a second time cast into prison, 
and became, in short, something very like a ruined 
man. At the conclusion of the litigation, one of 
the judges recommended to the Dumfries authori- 
ties some less objectionable method of paying their 
hangman —an advice which was taken in good 
part, and speedily acted upon by increasing Wilson's 
salary, and abolishing the ladle dues. The increase 
was not great at first, but it rose gradually, and 
in the year 1808, when the office was abolished, Tait 
was receiving L.18 per annum in quarterly instal- 
ments. Wilson’s wife, though a respectable woman, 


fell into low spirits, and, undeterred by her husband's 
occupation, literally hanged herself. The public com- 
miserated the situation of her daughters, whose feelings 
were stung to the quick on the occasion, and who 
shortly after left Dumfries as the surest way of es- 
chewing the stigma, which, as they perhaps justly 
imagined, attached to their name. As both were very 
beautiful women, and as virtuous as lovely, they at- 
tracted admirers wherever they went, and contracted, 
as we have been told, alliances far beyond their sta- 
tion in life. One of them resided some time in Lon- 
don, and was courted by a trader or merchant of 
superior respectability. For long, however, she de- 
clined his suit, and when asked, nay, warmly pressed, 
to assign her reasons, and questioned as to whether 
any previous attachment or engagement existed, the 
poor girl burst into tears, and told her story with the 
greatest simplicity. The individual in question had 
entirely won her affections; but she hesitated, not- 
withstanding, from feelings honourable to human na- 
ture. Early impressions cling to the heart, and invade 
its very core; and hence her dread that it might be 
brought against her as a reproach in the married state, 
and even descend as a taint on the character of her 
children, that their mother was, or had been, a hang- 
man’s daughter. Her lover, a sensible, liberal-minded 
man, so far from shuddering at such a disclosure, be- 
came more deeply sensible that the accidents of birth 
are a feather in the scale as compared with true no- 
bility of mind and character, and vowing on the spot 
eternal silence and oblivion, if possible, as toany such 
circumstance, shortly after married Miss Wilson, 
and shared with her many years of unbroken happi- 
ness. 


In limited communities, executioners are always 
obnoxious characters, and on this ground alone, and 
apart from much higher considerations, we are glad 
that their rumbers are likely to be thinned. With 
common prudence they fend very well in crowded 
cities, are rarely recognised, and may walk when 
business calls to almost any place of public resort. 
More than twenty years ago a friend of our own 
called at the Edinburgh Cess Office, and while trans- 
acting some business, was amused with the contrast 
of the very Rev. Principal Baird standing at the one 
end of the counter receiving his quarter’s stipend, 
and Jack Ketch at the other, pocketing his weekly 
or monthly allowance !” 


+ 
BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
HANNAH MORE. 

THERE must be few of our readers, perhaps not 
even excepting those in the remotest islands of Zet- 
land, who have not heard of the name of this amiable 
and philanthropic authoress, and who would not be 
gratified with the recital of the leading particulars of 
her life: a biographic sketch of such an exemplary 
individual is at least appropriate to the pages of a 
work devoted to the moral cultivation of the people. 

Hannah More was born at Stapleton, in Glouces- 
tershire, in the year 1745. She was the eldest of*five. 
daughters, and her parents ranked among the poorer 
classes of society, though respected by all who knew 
them. Her father held the humble but honourable 
office of village schoolmaster; and such was his repu- 
tation for sobriety and diligence, that, on a vacancy 
in the parochial school of St Mary, Redcliff, at Bris- 
tol, he was appointed to that situation without com- 
petition. Hannah, who was at this time about four- 
teen years old, had even at that age attracted notice 
by the fertility of her genius and aptitude for learn- 
ing. The propriety.of her conduct, as evinced in the 
assistance which she rendered to her parents, and 
particularly in the instruction she imparted to her 
sisters, did not fail to procure her some valuable 
friends ; through the patronage of one of whom, a 
Dr Stonhouse, as well as of his family, she was en- 
abled to establish a respectable and flourishing day- 
school on Redcliff Hill. Through the same interest, 
she afterwards removed to Park Street, in Bristol; 
and here she and her sisters took a select number of 
boarders, so that at length the day-school was given 
up. Hannah had now leisure to store her mind 
with polite learning—a measure desirable in her situa- 
tion, more especially since her previous education 
had been of the plainest description. So well did she 
now profit by her studies, and the refined society 
with which she was surrounded, that at the age of 
eighteen she was endowed with sufficient ability to 
compose some poetical pieces for the improvement of 
her pupils, one or two of whom were actually older 
than herself. Among those early productions was a 
pastoral drama, entitled ‘‘ The Search after Happi- 
ness,” which was recited by a party of young ladies, 
for whom it was purposely written, and which was 
eagerly read and much admired by several persous 
of literary taste and judgment at Bristol. As manu- 
script copies were in consequence handed about and 
multiplied among the author’s friends, the publica- 
tion of the pastoral was strongly desired, but all im- 
portunities to that effect were resisted, till Garrick, 
the celebrated actor, added his recommendation, whem 
the drama was printed at Bristol; and such was its 
success, that within a few months it passed through 
three editions. 

A successful first piece usually confirms the young 
mind in authorcraft. Hannah now felt encouraged 
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to try her ability in the highest branch of dramatic 
poetry. She brought out, one after another, three 
pieces in the line of tragedy, which were received with 
a flattering measure of applause ; but these, with some 
subsequent legendary poems, did not gain permanent 
popularity. Nevertheless, their success at the time 
induced the young authoress to proceed in her literary 
occupation. In 1777, she published a small volume 
of “Essays for Young Ladies,” which was also re- 
ceived with approbation ; and in 1782, she put forth 
a volume of “‘ Sacred Dramas,”’ with a poem annexed, 
entitled ‘‘ Sensibility.” This attempt to dramatise 
some of the historical portions of the Bible was equally 
successful, and the Sacred Dramas are still esteemed 
among the most edifying of her writings. The talents 
of the writer, and the high moral strain of her senti- 
ment, gave satisfaction to all who consider the culti- 
vation of the young as of paramount importance, for 
to that end nearly all Hannah More’s efforts tended. 
Among others by whom she was thus esteemed was 
Dr Samuel Johnson; and it need hardly be said that 
Hannah had a due sense of the value of his friendship. 
She admired Johnson’s stern inflexibility of moral 
character, she venerated his principles; and it is ap- 
parent that the style of the one was adopted as the 
model of the other. 

Betwixt 1786 and 1789 our authoress published differ- 
ent poems of more or less merit; and, on the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, she endeavoured, by some 
prose writings, now generally forgotten, from their tem- 
porary character, to stem the tide of immorality which 
was considered to besetting in over Britain. Of some 
of these publications, not fewer than a million of co- 
pies were sold. In the country around Bristol, she 
likewise did much to. promote the establishment of so- 
cieties and schools, calculated to be beneficial to the 
poor and unlearned, which afterwards proved of great 
benefit, not only to the district, but in other quarters 
where they were laudably imitated. In 1799, Han- 
nah, or as she was now called, Mrs Hannah More, 
published her “ Strictures on the Modern System of 
Female Education,” three editions of which appeared 
the same year. Her strictures and precepts on this 
subject were by many considered as too severe, and 
in some measure unjust; they however met with the 
approbation of the highest personages in the realm, by 
whom she was desired to frame them for the instruc- 
tion of the Princess Charlotte. At this time Mrs 
More had retired from active life; but this flattering 
commission induced her to relinquish her house at 
Bath, and to return to Barley Wood, a cottage de- 
lightfully situated in the village of Wrington, there 
to pursue her work. Here she wrote the treatise en- 
titled “ Hints towards Forming the Character of a 
Young Princess,” which, on being published, was 
extensively read and admired among persons whose 
judgment was deserving of esteem. 

In 1809, there appeared a tale, in two volumes, en- 
titled ‘ Celebs in Search of a Wife.” Though the 
work was unaccredited by any name, the world im- 
mediately ascribed it to Hannah More ; and such was 
the effect of the impression, that six editions were sold 
in the course of the year. This was the first attempt 
of our authoress at novel-writing ; and she was led to 
adopt that mode of conveying instruction now, from 
a wish to turn the popular taste to a moral and reli- 
gious purpose. The object of the work is to exhibit 
the dispositions, manners, attainments, and principles 
necessary to ensure domestic happiness. The author, 
imagining, and probably knowing from experience, 
that those who stand most in need of instruction on this 
subject. would not have patience to read grave dis- 
quisitions and didactic essays, contrived to weave her 
lessons into the form of a pleasing story, with a title 
caloulated to attract general attention. Mrs More 
seems to have been actuated by something like the 
spirit of Cervantes, and conceived the hope, that, as 
the ingenious Spaniard, in the sixteenth century, cor- 
rected the bad taste of his countrymen through the 
charm of a popular romance, she might possibly ac- 
complish a similar work of reformation in England, 
where it was greatly wanted, by the fascinating me- 
dium of a novel. Ccelebs was soon translated into 
foreign languages, particularly French and German ; 
so that this delightfully moral tale was as much read 
on the European continent and in North America as 
in England. This successful fiction produced a host 
of imitations in the religious novel style, not one of 
which possessed the genius of the original; and, from 
the mawkishness of their sentiment, they have justly 
enough fallen into oblivion. 

In 1811, and the following year, Mrs More favoured 
the world with two very valuable treatises, closely 
connected with each other in subject—the first en- 
titled ‘‘ Practical Piety, or the Influence of the Reli- 
gion of the Heart on the Conduct of Life; the 
second, “ Christian Morals.” In the prefaces of 
these works, affecting allusions are made to the situa- 
tion under which they were written, and more espe- 
cially to the deaths, in almost quick succession, of the 
three sisters between Hannah the eldest, and Martha 
the youngest. The preface to the “ Christian Mo- 
rals” was intended as a literary farewell to the pub- 
lic, in a grateful acknowledgment for a long conti- 
nuance of patronage, and an apology for another ap- 
pearance in the world as an instructor. But though, 
apparently, Mrs More now took a final leave of the 
press, which she had for so many years employed 
honourably to. herself and. beneficially to the world, 
her entire mind still laboured with delight in the 


cause to which her talents had been uniformly de- 
voted. In 1815, she published one of the ablest of 
her performances, ‘ An Essay on the Character and 
Writings of St Paul; and in the few subsequent 
years she wrote a series of moral portraits, drawn 
from real life, entitled *‘ Modern Sketches.” Most 


appearance, and enlarges upon the many additional 
charms his articles would give her—wishes to sell a 


comb to her mother, who thinks one for her daughter 
will be sufficient. 
would never have suspected her of being old enongh 
to havea daughter grown. 


‘Your daughter, madam !” Slim 


The mother and daughter 


begin to see uew beauties in the pedlar’s wares. They 
select such articles as they would like to have, and, 
joining with the pedjar, they pour forth on old Baines 
one continued volley of sound argument, setting forth 
the advantages to be derived from the purchase. The 
old man seeing the storm that is about to burst, col- 
lects within himself all his resources, and for a long 
time parries, with the skill of an expert swordsman, 
the various deadly thrusts which are made against 
him. But his opponents return to the charge, in no- 
wise discomfited. They redouble their energies. 
With the pedlar in front, they pour into the old man 
volley after volley. No breathing time is allowed. 
He wavers—falters. Flesh and blood can’t stand every 
thing. And, as a wall before some well-directed bat- 
tery, his resolution grows weak—for a moment totters 
—then falls, leaving a clear breach. Through this 
the pedlar enters ; and having disposed of two tortoise- 
shell combs, and a little double-refined jewellery, the 
women retire from the field of action, and the pedlar, 
taking advantage of the prostrate condition of his ad+ 
versary, again reiterates the defects in his clock, and 
concludes with, ‘‘ Now let me sell you one cheap.” 
“No, I'll have none of it !”” bursts forth from Baines, 
accompanied with a torrent of abuse. 

Slim now disappears, but soon returns, bearing in 
his arms a Yankee wooden clock. Baines looks 
thunderstruck. ‘‘ Let me put it up.” * No, it’s no 
use.” ‘IT know that. I don’t want you to buy it. 
T only want to put it up.”’ Still asking permission, 
yet having it denied, Siim is seen bustling about the 
room, until, atthe end of the dialogue, his wooden 
clock having encroached upon the dominions of an old 
family timepiece, is seen suspended with all the 
beauty, yet bold effrontery of a Yankee notion. Slim 
having accomplished so much, draws around the fire, 


of these appeared, from time to time, in the ‘ Chris- 
tian Observer ;” together with others, which the 
writer afterwards transferred, m a more lively form, 
to the pages of Coelebs. 

With these papers the literary history of Mrs Han- 
nah More terminated. She had previously retired 
from Barley Wood to a neat house in Clarence Place, 
Clifton, where, for the remainder of her days, in a 
state of decrepitude from repeated attacks of the rheu- 
matism, and a complication of other disorders, she 
lived in a state of peaceful quietude, appropriate to 
her pious sentiments, till the 7th of September 1833, 
when she died at the age of eighty-eight years. Both 
by her boarding-school and her literary efforts, she had 
realised an ample fortune—it is understood not less 
than 1.30,000, of which she bequeathed L.10,000, in 
sums of different amount, to various societies, schools, 
hospitals, and other charitable and religious institu- 
tions. It would be superfluous for us to say any thing 
here of the character and peculiar tone of mind of this 
eminent female writer. Her works have obtained a 
wide celebrity, and are so well known as to need no 
comment from us on their qualities. It has been said, 
that, unless she had from the first been under exceed- 
ingly influential patronage, she could never have ob- 
tained such a degree of success for her writings ; but 
we take the liberty of saying, that the patronage of a 
whole existing generation could never confer perma- 
nent value on any species of productions intrinsically 
destitute of merit. 


THE CLOCK PEDLAR. 
Tue travelling merchants or pedlars of New Eng- 
land are notorious all over North America for their 


activity in pushing off their wares; but no class of 
them equals those who deal in clocks, who are thus 
humorously described by Colonel David Crocket, in 
his recently-published ‘‘ Sketches and Eccentricities.”” 

“ A pedlar, in disposing of a clock, feels the same 
anxiety that a general does on the eve of a battle, and 
displays as much mind in bringing arguments to sup- 
port his wishes, as Bonaparte did on the plains -of 
Waterloo in the disposition of his forces. Their per- 
severance is so untiring, and it has been so often 
crowned with success, that a Yankee clock now graces 
every cabin throughout the west. And the back- 
woodsmen, even the half-horse,. half-ailigator breed, 
when boasting of their exploits, always add, “ I can 
stand any thing but a clock pedlar.” Reader, did 
you ever know a full-blooded Yankee clock pedlar? 
If not, imagine a tall lank fellow, with a thin visage, 
and small dark grey eyes, looking through you at 
every glance, and having the word trade written in 
his every action, and you will then have an idea of 
Mr Slim. * * * The sun wasgetting low, when 
Slim, who was travelling the high road, with a per- 
fect knowledge that there was a tavern about a mile 
ahead of him, left it to seek a cabin, which, with a 
modest but a retiring aspect, showed itself in the 
woods at some short distance. The smoke, floating 
off from a dirt chimney, was mingling with the blue 
ether; and the children, with loud laughing voices, 
were playing. in the yard. But no sooner did they 
see the clock pedlar, than there was a race, each striv- 
ing to be the first bearer of the news, that a gentle- 
man with a carriage was coming. Slim, driving up, 
halted; and there walked out the proprietor of the 
cabin. ‘‘ Friend, can’t you give a stranger in these 
parts some directions?” “ ’Bout what, or where ?” 
“ Wuh—my horse is tired, and I should like my- 
self to geta pallet.” ‘If you had kept the road about 
a mile farther, you would have found a tavern ; but if 
you can rough it here, doso. My house is always open 
to a stranger.” Slim accepts the invitation, draws 
the waggon into the yard, and while rubbing his 
“cretur” down, chuckles to himself, “I’ve got that 
fellow.” ‘They go to the house, take a little whisky 
and water, eat supper, and draw around the fire. 
Slim then makes a dead set to get rid. of one of his 
clocks. ‘Stranger, what’s yourname?” ‘+ Baines: 
An’ what’s yours?” ‘Slim: Mr Baines, I havn’e 
shown you my articles yet.”” ‘‘ What sort of articles ?” 
“Thave a fine clock that I could spare, and some 
jewellery, and afew combs. They would suit your 
daughter there, if they ain’t too fine; but as I got a° 
great bargain in’em, I can sell’em cheap.” ‘“‘ Jewel- 
lery in these backwoods! ’Twould be as much out 
of place on my gal here as my leather hunting-shirt 
would be on you; and as for a clock, I have a good 
one—you see it there.” Slim finds a thousand faults 
with it, knows the maker—never did see one of that 
make worth afourpence ha’penny—and winds up with, 
“ Now let me sell you a clock worth having.” “ No, 
I have one that answers my purpose.” ‘ Not so bad 
a beginning,” said Slim to himself. 

Slim then brings out his horn, or, as he calls them, 
his tortoise-shell combs, and his counterfeit jewellery, 


all of which he warrants to be genuine—overwhelms | 


the young lady with compliments upon her present 


‘I do with mine ?” 


and soothes the old’ man by discussing the quality of 
his farm. 
his farming operations, and the clocks strike nine. 
‘“Now, just notice the tone of my clock. Don’t you 
see the difference ?” 
a dollar an acre.” 

good timepiece; it tells us how the day passes.” 
“Wife, hadn’t we better kill that beef in the morn. 
ing ?” 
looking-glass in it?” 
Slim always likes to retire early; and, going to his 
apartment, cries out, “ Well now, old man, buy that 
clock. You can have it upon your own terms. Think 
about it, and give me an answer in the morning.” 
“What do I want with the clock ?” 
have it upon yourown terms. Besides, aman of your 
appearance ought to have a good clock. 
have that rotten thing of yours. 


Baines begins to go into the minutia of 


“ A man may buy land here at 
‘J like always to see in a house a 


“Did you notice that clock of mine had a 
Baines proposes to go to bed. 


“ Oh, you can 


I wouldn’t 
Did you notice the 
difference when they were striking?” Baines going 


to his room, says, ‘‘ No, I’ll be shot if I buy it.” Soon 
the house becomes quiet. 


Slim collects his scattered 
forces, and makes preparation for a renewal of the at- 
tack in the morning. The daughter dreams of tor- 
toise-shell combs and jewellery. The mother, from 
Slim’s compliment, believes herself both young and 
beautiful. And the old man never turns over but the 
corners of a clock prick him in the side. 


Morning comes, and with its first light Slim rises, 
feeds his ‘‘cretur,” and meeting with Mr Baines, 
makes many inquiries after his health, &c.; professes 
to be in a hurry, and concludes with, “ Well, as I 
must now leave, what say you about the clock ?” 
“Why, that I don’t want it.’ Slim bolts into the 
chamber, where the ladies are scarcely dressed, after 
whom he makes many inquiries; then jumps into a 
chair, and sets both clocks to striking, ridicules the 
sound of the old man’s, and commences the well- 
formed attack of the last night, which he keeps up 
for nearly an hour, only interrupted by the repeated 
striking of the clocks. They then sit down to break- 
fast, and Slim returiis to the charge. The old man 
is utterly confounded. Slim sees his advantage, fol- 
lows him over his farm, every part of which he ad- 
mires, and which only supports his argument, that a 
man so well fixed ought to have a good clock. ‘They 
return to the house, take a little more whisky and 
water, and Slim is struck with the improved appear- 
ance of the room. His clock sets it off. Slim, clap- 
ping Baines by the shoulder, “ Well, now, old gentle- 
man, let me sell you the clock.” “ But what shall 
“Oh, T'll buy that.” What do 
you ask for it?” “It ought to be worth ten dol- 
lars.” *# Mine cost me forty dollars; but give me 
thirty to boot, and it’s a trade.” .“ Well, I believe— 
No, I won't have it.” ‘* My dear fellow, my clock is 
fastened up now. Besides, you have made me waste 
all day here—you ought to take it.” Baines does not 
exactly see how that is—hesitates—and Slim proceeds 
to take down the old clock. It is all over now; the 
money is paid, and Slim is soon ready to leave; but, 
before going out, he remarks, “ It would be as well 
to leave the old clock here, as I shall be back in aday 
or two.”? Slim then mounts his waggon, and drives 
off; and methinks I can see the rueful countenance of 
Baines, while gazing at the waggon until it disap- 
pears. His thoughts I leave*to the imagination of 
my reader.”” So concludes the sketch of a New Bug- 
land clock pedlar. 


THE DRUNKARD REFORMED, 
“ Onz day, as we were quietly trudging along, my 
thoughts insensibly turned on the evils of dissipation. 
At last I said, ‘ Simon, did you ever know an established 
drunkard cured of the habit?’ ‘ Yes,’ he slowly replied, 
after a pause, and with a peculiar deliberateness in his 
_ voice; ‘ yes, I have; but it has been very, very sel- 
dom. It is a sore task to conquer such a habit; and 
in all evil habits, especially in that of drinking, the first 
struggle is the worst: for there is not only the habit of 
the mind to be conquered, but the habit of the body. 
The whole frame of a man becomes weakened. He 
cannot eat, or ‘hold his hand steady, till he has thrown 
into his diseased and vitiated stomach a dose of the same 
deyil’s elixir that has caused his ruin. This fallacious 
stimulus has for a time the desired effect ; there is a short- 
lived artificial spring given to his poor, dozened, worn- 
out nerves. While this lasts, his hand becomes steady, 
and the unhappy wretch in tis own mind commends the 
life-reviving powers of the enemy that is sapping and 
mining the very springs of existence. In a few hours, 
all his miserable feelings return, and with them all his 
miserable cravings, again to be relieved by the same 
deadly means, till at length some terrible or loathsome 
disease carries him off to his last and long account. It 
is the observation of all medical men, that the diseases 
and accidents of drunkards are far more painful and diffi- 
cultto cure than any others. And can it be wondered 
at, that flesh and blood, completely impregnated with 
alcohol, should be more apt to become inflamed with 
fever, than that which is nourished by the natural food 
and drink of man. 

It is a continual affliction to me in my journeyings to 
see how prevalent this detestable and degrading vice has 
become amongst us, both in country and town. Oh, it 
grieves my very soul to see a peasantry, in many respects 
considered superior to those of other countries, debasing 
themselves below the level of the beasts, and condemn- 
ing themselves and their families to grovel for ever in 
the lowest rank, instead of rising to the highest, which 
every day’s experience shows us may be done by those 
who preserve their virtue, exert their talents, and employ 
their means with wisdom and assiluity, 

We foolishly call this odious polluting vice beastly. It 
no doubt lays man lower than the beasts ; but it is slan- 
dering the beasts; it would be slandering a sow to com- 
pare her to a drunkard.’ ‘ Oh, Simon, how true that 
1s! Who ever heard of a beast making itself drunk ? 
though, indeed, I well remember once, when I was a 
little restless imp, on a New- Year’s day morning, of fill- 
ing an old wife’s cat tipsy. It took no little trouble, and 
I got two or three scarts before I got it over poor pussie’s 
throat, and sick and sore it made her ; but, ever after, if 
she had but smelt drink about the house, she was out at 
the door like shot, and never would enter it till she opined 
the coast was clear of what had once spoiled her sto- 
mach—an example worthy the imitation of many who 
think themselves her betters.’ 

Simon, after laughing heartily, said, ‘ That brings to 
my mind a circumstance which occurred a few years ago 
in one of the towns I often visit, and of which I was 

artly a witness: There was a blacksmith, a very clever 
ellow, who had an excellent business, and could make 
by it just what he pleased; but, like many others, he 
could not pa himself well when he was well, but 
straightway he fell to drinking. Ontil then, he had been 
a kind father and an affectionate husband, and liked to 
see his wife and children well fed and well clothed; but 
how can a man, who has with his own hands destroyed 
his reason, and sent a fire raging through his veins, an- 
swer for what he will do, or will not do? While he was 
drinking or drunk, the work was at a stand; the smithy 
door locked or open, as chance directed ; his tools and 
materials, articles left for repair, every thing it contained, 
at the mercy of whoever chose to go in to steal or de- 
stroy. He burned one horse's foot, run a nail through 
another, pared a third to the quick, and, in short, lamed 
and tortured many a worthy animal far more respectable 
than himself. Such things soon met their reward. His 
customers, some in wrath, some with regret, all left him, 
and got their work done elsewhere. Of course, poverty 
followed, and that did not either improve his temper, or 
make him the less outrageous for drink. When he went 
home, hungry and crying children met him there, and 
also a sad and often an angry wife, who had no food to 
give either to him or them. Knowing and feeling in 
every fibre of his heart and conscience that he had been 
acting like a monster, of necessity he was furious at her, 
and often concluded his visit to his own house by 
beating with his great forehammer fists the good and 
respectable woman so beloved in the days of his well- 
doing. 

It happened that he had a tame goat, which was very 
fond of him, and, drunk or sober, it trotted at his heels 
wherever he went. If he sat in a public house, so did it. 
If he lay all night on the street, or on a stair-head, as 
the poor lost wretch often did, there too was faithful 
Nanny creeping close to him, and many thought that it 
was the heat of the poor dumb animal that kept the life 
in John when incapable of either knowing or feeling that 
he was about to perish. Well, it so happened ong morn- 
ing that John could get nobody to take a gill with him; 
he asked one and another, but they all refused; and it 
must be confessed, that, by ¢haz time, his appearance was 
not a particular recommendation to the practice he pur- 
sued. He cursed them with all his might ; and, in a pet, 
said to his goat, ‘ Come, Nanny, come awa, since nane 
else will drink wi’ me; ne’er a bit do I care; my wee 
faithfu’ Nan, thou shalt do’t.” And going into the pub- 
lic house, he got his gill, and offered-some to the goat, 
which, to be sure, the goat would not take. ‘ What the 
devil, Nan?’ said he; ‘ay, and thou’s gaun to do like 
the rest o’ them, and a sorrow to thee! Na, na, mis- 
tress, come here wi’ you; gi’es nane o’ your airs ;’ and, 
seizing the poor beast, he poured the whisky over its 
throat. This cruel trick wag followed by snorting, stamp- 
ing, butting, and every other expression of its anger; 
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and John roared with rapture at the glorious exploit of 
making the goat drunk, and looked to it as a boundless 
source of future diversion. Next morning, according to 
custom, he repaired to the same whisky house, and the 
goat at his heels, but it stopt at the outside of the door, 
and farther it would not budge ; no, not for all that John 
could do. ‘ What’s this for, Nan—what the sorrow ails 
you, that thou’ll no come in?’ said he. ‘ D’ye na see, 
its because ye filled her fou yesterday,’ quoth the land- 
lady. John was smitten to the heart, and let go the 
goat. After standing a moment, he silently turned from 
the door, with his conscience roused from its torpor, and 
armed against him with a thousand daggers. ‘ Am I re- 
proved ?’ said he to himself; ‘ am I reproved in my evil 
ways bya puir dumb beast—a creature to which has been 
denied that reason which I have so brutally abused! Rea- 
son granted me for a light to guide mysel’ in fulfilling my 
ain duty—my duty to my poor, ill-requited, faithful wife, 
and my unhappy bairns, to whom I hae set sic an awfu’ 
example |’ 

He went home to his bed, silent and conscience- 
stricken: there he lay for two days without food or 
drink, in agonies of deep and fervent repentance. Next 
morning he rose and went to his work. He trembled at 
the sight of a whisky-house, and watched and prayed 
that he might be preserved from the temptation. He 
was found steadily at his work ; no longer a reeling, red- 
nosed, ragged blackguard, blustering and swearing, worse 
than any heathen, but ‘ clothed, and in his right mind.’ 
In a short time his business returned, his health became 
good, his spirits good, he had peace in his heart and 
peace in his home, and penury, and poverty, and weep- 
ing, and gloom, had disappeared. His children were no 
longer afraid of him, and he felt the same affection for 
them and their mother as ever he did. 


It was himself told me, and, to tell you the truth, it 
made me almost cry with joy to see the change in his 
house. His children, instead of lean, yellow, ragged, 
and miserable little wretches, were fat, and rosy, and 
merry. And his poor wife, I may truly say, ‘ she sobbed 
aloud in her fulness of heart’ the first time I called after 
his restoration. And I must not forget to tell you a fact 
worth knowing, which John mentioned to me. At first, 
when he forsook his bad habits, he used to feel the most 
intolerable gnawings and cravings for drink when he went 
out in the mornings. But the moment his wife was aware 
of this, her love and good sense devised a remedy, and 
she had always ready for him, before he left the house, 
a bowl of excellent warm gruel, which had the most com- 
forting effect upon his stomach, and prevented those 
wretched feelings. ‘ And when,’ said he, ‘ I found the 


| devil at work, putting thoughts of whisky in my head, I 


struggled to banish them by every means. I tried every 
thing: whiles I roared and sang, keepin’ time wi’ the 


| heavy bangs and clinks o’ my hammer; so that if any 
_body saw me, they couldna but think that [ was working 


for bare life, or, at the least, fora wager. That struggle’s 
owre lang syne, and now I have not the least desire for 
drink.’”* 


THE SUBJECT OF BEES 
CONCLUDED. 
Too great attention, as we have said, cannot be paid 
b7 cottagers to the swarming of their bees, for on this 
depends the prosperity of the newly-formed colony. It 
will be observed that it is the old queen that always 
heads the young swarm. If she can be secured and 
placed in the hive, allthe rest will quickly fullow. If 
two clusters of bees form inswarming, and remain quite 
separate and distinct from each other, it is then evi- 
dent that two queens have left the hive; and as num- 
ber is of vital importance to a swarm, it is necessary 
that one of the queens should de sought for, and sa- 
crificed to the general interests, on which the clusters 
will unite. Bees are less disposed to sting when they 
are swarming than at other times. It sometimes 
happens, however, that a swarm may settle on the 
person of any individual who may be near, in which 
case presence of mind «is absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of life. The following anecdote, related 


by Thorley, is strikingly illustrative of what has now 


been advanced :— 


“ One of my swarms settled among the close twist- 
ed branches of a codling, tree ; and not to be got into 
a hive without help, my maid-servant, being in the 
garden, offered her assistance to hold the hive while 
I dislodged the bees. Having never been acquainted 
with bees, she put a linen cloth over her head and 
shoulders to guard and secure her from their swords. 
A few of the bees fell into the hive, some upon the 
ground, but the main body upon the cloth which co- 
‘vered her upper garments. I took the hive out of 
her hands, when she cried out, ‘the bees were got 
under the covering,’ and crowding up towards her 
breast and face, which put her in a trembling pos- 
ture. When I perceived the veil was of no farther 
service, she gave me leave to remove it. This done, 
a most affecting spectacle presented itself, filling me 
with the deepest distress and concern, as I thought 
myself the unhappy instrument of drawing her into 
so imminent hazard of her life. Had she enraged 


* From a work, entitled ‘* Real Life, or Pages from the Fortfo- 


but in a short time it began to reel, and stagger, and fall, ! lio of a Chronicler.” Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh, 1832, 
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them, all résistance had been vain, and nothing less 
than her life would have atoned for the offence. I 
spared not to use all the arguments I could thiuk of, 
begging her, with all the earnestness in my power, to 
stand her ground, and keep her present posture. i 
began to search among them for the queen—now got in 
a great body upon her breast, about her neck, and up to 
her chin. I immediately seized her, taking her from 
among the crowd, along with some of the commoners, 
and put them together into the hive. Here I watched 
her for some time; and as I did not observe that she 
came out, I conceived that the whole body would 
quickly abandon their settlement ; but instead of that, 
I soon observed them gathering closer together, with- 
out the least signal fur departing. Upon this I im 

mediately reflected, that either there must be another 
sovereign, or that the same was returned. I directly 
commenced a second search, and in a short time, with 
a most agreeable surprise, found a second or the same. 
She strove, by entering farther into the crowd, to 
escape me, but I reconducted her with a great num- 
ber of tbe populace into the hive. And now the me- 
lancholy scene began to change to one infinitely more 
pleasing and agreeable. The bees missing their 
queen, began to dislodge and repair to the hive, 
crowding into it in multitudes, and in the greatest 
hurry imaginable ; and in the space of two or three 
minutes the maid had not one single bee about her, 
neither had she so much as one sting, a small number 
of which would quickly have stopped her breath.” 

Bees are subject to many diseases, to which the cul- 
tivator should particularly attend. The most fatal 
is the dysentery, which attacks them at certain sea- 
sons, and is extremely injurious. The commence- 
ment of the disease is seen by large spots like linseed, 
of a colour approaching to black, and of a very offen- 
sive smell, in the interior and entrance to the hives, 
and also by the foulness of the comb, the tainted por- 
tion of which must be pared off. Among many cures 
suggested for this disease, the most esteemed is rose- 
mary and honey, diluted with water, with which the 
bees must be supplied. 

There are two seasons in which the feeding of bees 
is necessary, and these are the winter and spring. At 
the commencement of the former season particular at- 
tention should be paid to those hives which are sup- 
posed to be deficient in food ; and to such as are ‘found 
light, an immediate supply of food should be given. 
This must be done only when the weather is fine and 
warm, to prevent the temperature of the hive from 
being injured; and a large quantity should never be 
given at once, for the bees are so greedy of food that 
they will rather fill the broad cells with it than re- 
linquish their treasure. The quantity of food which 
ought to be given to a hive may be calculated in the 
proportion of two pounds a-month ; but if the weather 
be very cold, a Jess quantity will suffice. When a 
hive is fed in the spring, it should always be after 


sunset, when the bees have returned from the fields :~ 


otherwise the most disastrous consequences may en- 
sue from the robberies committed by the bees of other 
hives. If they are fed in the morning, it must be be. 
fore sunrise, and the entrance instantly stopped to 
keep out depredators ; for as the bees leave the hive 
on the very first appearance of day-light, a later 
period would prevent the return of all those who 
had left the hive previous to the entrance being se. 
cured. 

Relative to the substances which are proper for the 
feeding of bees, many are quoted as being the best ; 


but the following may be considered the most bene-' 


ficial, as well as being the most economical :—To two 
quarts of good ale put one pound of moist sugar; boil 
them until the sugar is wholly dissolved, carefully 
skimming it; when it is cold, it will be found of the 
consistency of honey, and it may be given to the bees 
in the following manner: If the bees are in the plain 
cottage hive, an eek of the same diameter as the hive 
must be provided, and from three to four hands in 
height. When the sun is set, and the bees have re- 
tired, let the hive be gently raised, and the eek placed 
on the stool; then, having filled a soup-plate with the 
food, place it on the eek, and put down the hive. To 
prevent the bees being drowned in the liquid, itis ne- 
cessary to place some straws over the plate, and over 
the straws a piece of paper, either thickly perforated 
or cut intonicks; these nicks, however, must not run 
parallel with the straws, but either across or diago- 
nally ; the entrance must then be closed, and the plate 
removed on the following morning, and the whole of 
the liquid will be transferred into the combs. 

We have endeavoured in this slight sketch to com- 
prise within our limits the most essential points ne- 
cessary for the cultivator’s observation. But before 
concluding, a few words on the practical separation 
of the honey and wax, and the method of purifying 
the latter for the market, may not be unnecessary.’ The 
honey which is most fluid, and runs most easily from 
the combs, is considered the finest and best ; to pros 
mote the separation of the rest, the combs should be 
cut in small pieces, and exposed before a fire, to ren- 
der the honey more liquid; this product will be of a 
second degree of fineness ; and a third degree is pro- 
cured by putting the remainder of the comb in a yas. 
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sel placed on a fire: this, strained through a canvass 
bag, will be found well adapted for feeding bees. The 
most simple method of purifying the wax is by tying 
up the comb in a linen or woollen bag, and putting it 
into acaldron of water: as the heat increases, the wax 
liquifies, and, escaping through the interstices of the 
Lag, rises to the surface, while the refuse is retained 


behind. 
pee ees et SU ee EN 


PICKINGS FROM PORINGS. 


Father John Coppin was one of the few early Eu- 
ropean travellers who ventured to cross the Thebaid 
—the vast solitudes of that tract of country being in 
his time (his Travels were published in 1686) under 
the dominion of ruthless tribes of predatory Arabs. 
In his progress he visited the Coptic convent of St 
Antony, originally peopled by 300 devotees, each of 
whom had a cell of his own ; but the number of apart- 
ments had been reduced to forty, and for these there 
were only twenty-two occupants. ‘he convent was 
strongly walled, and, as was usual in such situations 
of danger, had no door. Entrance could not be ob- 
tained, except by means of a strong rope and pulley, 
worked by the inmates at an opening near the top of 
the northern wall. With this contrivance, they let 
down provisions to those who demanded them, and 
took up such persons as they thought it safe to admit 
as guests. One of the most singular austerities prac- 
tised by these solitaries was as follows : They ate from 
syooden plates, which were never removed from the 
table, nor ever washed ; a certain allowance of food 
was dealt out to each individual, who neither ex- 
changed places or plates with his fellows; if any one 
left a part, it remained standing over till the next 
meal, when, instead of the dish being replenished 
with a full share, these fragments were taken into ac- 
count, and as much more was added as, with them, 
made up the usual quantity. Viands of different 
kinds, but always of the coarsest and simplest descrip- 
tion, were thus frequently mingled in the same plate; 
and the poor monk, whose nice or weakly stomach 
rejected an unpalatable morsel, saw it, time after 
time, present itself, like an importunate creditor, de- 
manding payment of the sum due him. ‘This was no 
school of epicures ! 

Pliny relates the following characteristic anecdote 
of two famous painters of antiquity :—A pelles having 
proceeded to Rhodes to visit Protogenes, who lived 
there, went immediately to his house; but not finding 
him at home, in order to let him understand who had 
called, he took a brush and drew an exceedingly fine 
line on a piece of canvass. An old woman, the house- 
keeper of Protogenes, did not fail to inform him on 
his return that there had come a man asking for him, 
who, instead of telling his name, made a stroke on 
canvass. Protogenes, casting his eyes upon this line, 
knew at once that it could be the production of no 
other but Apelles. But tracing another with still 
greater nicety, and of a different colour, above the 
first, he went abroad again, ordering his housekeeper 
to show it to the stranger, if he should return. Apelles 
came back immediately after, and drew a third line, 
above the two former, in such a style that it was im- 
possible to make one more delicate. Protogenes, on 
his return, acknowledged that he was beaten, and 
that it was not in his power to draw a finer line than 
this last. He hastened to the harbour to find out his 
guest, and received him joyfully. The piece of can- 
vass was carefully preserved, and became the admira- 
tion of posterity, particularly of the masters of the 
art. It was still to be seen at Rome in the time of 
4.ugustus, and people went to behold with astonish- 
ment a large piece of canvass where there was nothing 
but three lines, so delicately touched as to be scarcely 
perceptible ; but it was burnt in a fire which broke 
out in the palace. 


Whilst Admiral de Ruyter, in his expedition of 
1664, was at anchor near the Castle of St George, on 
the coast of Guinea, three of his sailors who were 
ashore went into a house where ardent spirits were 
sold, and, getting drunk, extinguished the lights, and 
began to fight with their knives. The landlord, who 
came in to separate them, received a wound of which 
he died; and there was no possibility of discovering 
the murderer, as all three denied it alike positively. 
General Valkenburg, the governor of the forts and 
magazines in Africa which belonged to the Dutch 
West India Company, warned the whole three to pre- 
pare for death, adding, that lots should be cast to de- 
termine which of them should be executed. He upon 
whom the lot fell was hanged. When it was thought 
lie was dead, the rope was cut, and preparations were 
making for his burial, when signs of life were per- 
ceived. Means were used for his recovery, which 
proved successful; and a message was sent to Valken- 
burg to inquire what was to be done with him. The 
general answered that he must die, according to the 
tenor of his sentence; but De Ruyter was of a differ- 
ent opinion, alleging it was by no means certain that 
this unfortunate man was the perpetrator of the crime, 
as the lot might fall upon the innocent as readily as 
upon the guilty; that since it had pleased God to pre- 
serve his life as it were by a miracle, it would be wrong 
to deprive him of it; besides, that the punishment he 
had already suffered was sufficient to expiate the 
crime, and to serve as an example. Valkenburg 
yielded to these reasons, and the sailor was spared. 
lle was afterwards interrogated concerning the state 


and declared he remembered almost nothing that had 
happened that day, having, after sentence was pro- 
nounced, lost all powers of recollection ; except that, 
when he was thrown off the ladder, it seemed to him 


that he was falling into a deep well. 


While the Emperor Aurelian was besieging the 
town of Thyana, he swore that “‘ he would not leave 
a dog alive in the city ;” which caused the inhabitants 
to believe that they should all be put to the sword. 
When the place was reduced, however, he took a less 
sanguinary method of fulfilling his oath, issuing or- 
ders to’kill all the dogs that could be found. The 
young reader must not fail to observe, that, if Aure- 
lian intended from the beginning to perform his vow 
literally, it was unworthy of a great personage to use 
so paltry a quibble; and that, if, in making the vow, 
he employed the expression in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, as the people of Thyana understood it, it was 
still more unworthy of him to form and avow so bloody 
a purpose: in this latter case, the only praise due to 
him is, that he did not carry into execution his bad 
designs. 

The severest examp!e recorded in history of the 
punishment of a corrupt administrator of law, is that 
which Cambyses, king of Persia, caused to be in- 
flicted on the person of Sisamnes, one of the royal 
judges. Having learnt that this magistrate allowed 
himself to be swayed by bribes, he ordered him to be 
flayed, and caused the tribunal where he used to sit 
to be covered with his skin. He then appointed Os- 
tanes, the son of Sisamnes, as his successor, and made 
him take his place at the tribunal covered with his 
father’s skin. It may be remarked, that however 
dreadful this example, it could have no permatent 
effect in the country where it was exhibited. During 
the reign of Cambyses, it might secure more impar- 
tial decisions ; but avaricious judges would perceive 
that nothing beyond a temporary reformation was 
necessary on their parts: for such is the instability of 
the interests of the people under a despotic govern- 
ment, that the next prince might be as ready to go 
halves with his officers in their unjust exactions, as 
Cambyses was to visit the guilty with condign pa- 
nishment, 

While Erasmus was in the monastery of Tergon, 
there was in the garden a pear-tree bearing fruit, of 
which the father superior was very fond, and which 
he wished to preserve for his own use. Erasmus, 
who was, in this respect, of the same taste with his 
superior, rose several days running, very early in the 
morning, to pluck some vf it, without any one know- 
ing. This obliged the superior, who perceived that 
the number of the pears was diminishing, to watch 
one morning at the window of his cell, in order to 
discover the robber, whom he had noi been able other- 
wise to detect. It must be remarked, that one of the 
monks in the convent was lame. Well, one day while 
the superior was upon guard, he discerned upon the 
tree a monk busy gathering pears; hut as it was not 
yet much light, he resolved to wait a little, without 
saying any thing, in order to discover with certainty 
who it was. He made some noise, however, which 
Erasmus heard ; and for fear of being found out, he 
descended without delay, and returned limping to- 
wards the convent. The superior, who believed he 
was now sure of the pear-stealer, thought it best to be 
silent in the meantime, and to wait till daylight, that 
he might censure him in full assembly. As soon as 
he could call the monks together, the superior, after 
making a great many choice remarks upon saintly 
obedience, turned towards the lame brother, and ac- 
cused him of having viviated it in a manner the most 
flagrant in the world, by stealing the pears from the 
garden, notwithsianding his repeated prohibitions. 
It was in vain for the poor brother to maintain his 
innocence; this only augmented the wrath of the su- 
perior, who imagined he had recognised the culprit 
by a mark that could not be mistaken. He was ac- 
cordingly condemned to a heavy penance, in spite of 
all his protestations. 

Elmacin, an Arabian author, relates two little anec- 
dotes, which show the passionate attachment of his 
countrymen to all sorts of sports and games :—‘* The 
Caliph Alamin,” says he, ‘‘ had a minister named 
Cuter, with whom he was accustomed to engage in 
play, and to amuse himself. One day while they 
were employed in fishing together, a messenger ar- 
rived, to inform Alamin that his army had been routed, 
and his general slain. ‘Why do you come to annoy 
me about that ?’ replied the caliph ; ‘ leave mein peace. 
Cuter has already taken two fishes, and I have not 
caught one.’ Shortly afterwards, as they were play- 
ing at chess, news came that Taher had laid siege to 
Babylon, and that that city was in great danger. One 
of the domestics of Alamin took the liberty of appris- 
ing him that it was no longer time to play. ‘ Letme 
alone,’ said he, ‘for Iam on the point of checkmat- 
ing Cuter.’ ” 

The Emperor Charles IV. being present at May- 
ence, where the diet was held, a canon, named Cuno 
of Falkenstenstein, coadjutor of the archbishop of that 
city, likewise attended the same assembly, having a 
bonnet glittering all over with gold and precious stones. 
The emperor, having observed him, took hold of his 
bonnet, put it upon his own head, and placed hisown 
upon the head of Cuno. Then, turning to the princes 
in his suite, he said, ‘“*‘ What think you, my lords p— 
with the bonnet of Cuno, am I not more like aknight 


of his feelings during the infliction of punishment, | than a priest ?” 


STANZAS 
ON SEEING A SUN-DIAL IN A CHURCHYARD. 


[From “ Poems written in the leisure hours of a Journeyman 
Mason.” Inverness, 1829.—Strange as it may appear, this title-page 
isno fiction. Theauthor of the following nervous and pathetic verses 
is‘ Mr Miller, who resides in the remote town of Cromarty, in 
the north of Scotland, and actually to this day exercises the craft 
uf a working mason. He wrote, some years ago, several letterson 
the Herring Fishery of the Moray Firth, which attracted consider- 
able attention, and from which an extract was made into Cham- 
bers's Edinburgh Journal.) 


Grey dial-stone, I fain would know 
What motive placed thee here, 

Where darkly opes the frequent grave, 
And rests the frequent bier. 

Ah! bootless creeps the dusky shade 
Slow o’er the figured plain ; 

When mortal life has pass’d away, 
Time counts his hours in vain. 


As sweep the clouds o’er ocean’s breast 
When shrieks the wintry wind, 

So doubtful thoughts, grey dial-stone, 
Come sweeping o’er my mind: 

I think of what could place thee here, 
Of those beneath thee laid, 

And ponder if thou wert not raised 
In mockery o’er the dead. 


Nay! man, when on life’s stage they fret, 
May mock his fellow-men ; 

Forsooth, their soberest pranks afford 
Rare food for mock’ry then : 

But ah! when past their brief sojourn, 
When Heaven’s dread doom is said, 

Beats there a human heart could pour 
Light mockeries o’er the dead ? 


The fiend unblest, who still to harm 
Directs his felon power, 

May ope the book of grace to him 
Whose day of grace is o’er ; 

But sure the man has never lived 
In any age or clime, 

Could raise, in mock’ry o’er the dead, 
The stone that measures time. 


Grey dial-stone, I fain would know 
What motive placed thee here, 

Where sadness heaves the frequent sigh, 
And drops the frequent tear. 

Like the carved, plain, grey dial-stone, 
Grief’s weary mourners be ; 

Dark sorrow metes out time to them, 
Dark shade marks time on thee. 


Yes! sure ’twas wise to place thee here, 

~To catch the eye of him 

To whom earth’s brightest gauds appear 
Worthless, and dull, and dim. 

We think of time, when time has fled ; 
The friend our tears deplore, 

The God our light, proud hearts deny, 
Our grief-worn hearts adore. 


Grey stone, o’er thee the lazy night 
Passes, untold, away ; d 

Nor is it thine at noon to teach 
When fails the solar ray. ? 

In death’s dark night, grey dial-stone, 
Cease all the works of men ; 

In life, if Heaven withhold its aid, 
Bootless their works and vain. 


We are informed by Grant Thorburn of New York, that the’ 
young lady whose letters on emigration lately appeared in the 
Journal has fallen into a slight error regarding the comparative 
value of money in Britain and America. She mentions that a 
dollar will go as far in the state of New York as a pound at Dal- 
keith ; whereas she ought to have said, in order to be correct, that, 
in general, five shillings will go as far in America as ten shillings 
in Brita, excepting in the matters of house-rent and clothing, 
which are much dearer in America than in England. The article 
wearing apparel is indeed exceedingly expensive in America, and 
we recommend intending emigrants to hold this in view in their 
arrangements. 


In the preliminary address to our readers, in the 105th number 
of the Journal, we omitted to state that the publishers of our Lon- 
don edition make up and circulate 5000 copies in monthly parts— 
a form which seems much more appreciated in England than Seot- 
land, where, we believe, the anxiety to receive and peruse the work 
the moment it appears is the principal cause of our selling nearly 
all our impression in numbers. We may take this opportunity of _ 
again announcing, that the circulation of the Journal continues to 
undergo a regular weekly increase, and that almost every day 
brings us the gratifying intelligence of its extension to the most 
remote quarters of. the globe. 


The second volume of the Journal being now finished, a title- 
page and index have been prepared, and may be had, price three 
halfpence, from the publishers or their agents; and any of the 
numbers of the work from the commencement can also be supplied 
to complete sets. Both the first and second volumes of the Jour- 
nal, handsomely done up in boards, are likewise on sale, and may 
be obtained by those who have not regularly kept the numbers as 
published. 
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Pricr THrer HALFPENCE. 


DOW NCOMES. 
VHEN families accustomed to affluence and comfort 
are precipitated by unforeseen circumstances into com- 
parative penury, they are said in Scotland to expe- 


rience 2 downcome. Such events can never be rare in 
a commercial country, where—besides all the current 
contingencies—the insolvency of a local. bank, the 
failure of an extensive speculation or branch of manu- 
facture, and the ever-shifting legislative regulations 
of trade, from time to time involve whole districts in 
ruin. Jn one point of view, nothing is seen in such 
vecurrences but the notices in the Gazette, aud the 
effects which they may have upon the great republic 
of business. Nor in such a contemplation is there 
any thing to affect us particularly. As a topic of the 
lay, it is soon pressed out of view by another; and 
still the great current of events proceeds as before. 
When we look, however, beyond the Gazette, we sel- 
dom fail to find scenes of the most affecting kind. It 
is in the bosom of hume that the consequences of such 
calamities are truly felt. It is upon beings who 
neither provoked nor could have averted the disaster 
that its weight chiefly falls. Men, indeed, seldom 
think of these matters: their reflections are all re- 
garding the probable result of an inquiry into the 
sufferer’s affairs—the amount of his debts, and the 
short-coming of his assets. It is woman—kinder 
woman—who sces the event in its true light. With 
instinctive sympathy, her imagination flies to the 
hearth threatened with desolation—the wife struck in 
the midst of elegant enjoyments with the doom of po- 
verty and supposed degradation—and the children not 
Jess objects of pity, because they are insensible of the 
great alteration that has taken place in their condi- 
tion and prospects. 
Since downcomes ocour very frequently amongst us, 
it is of great importance that all should be morally 
prepared for them, so that their consequences may be 
as little distressing and as seldom fatal as possible. 
The calamity often falls upon individuals whese know- 
ledge of the world is not great, and who, therefore, by 
their subsequent conduct, only aggravate the mischief. 
It is certainly much to be desired, that, on such an 
occasion, every effort should rather be made to repair 
‘the damage, as well as to draw from it that improve- 
ment which the Great Dispenser of human bliss and 
woe has no doubt contemplated in its infliction. 
A lady resident in one of our largest provincial 
towns lately addressed to the editors of the Journal 
an account of the distressing circumstances in which 
she had been involved by a commercial disaster. Her 
husband had retired from business some years before 
with a small fortune, and he and his family were in 
the enjoyment of all that fortune, joined to social qua- 
lities, can procure in such a place, when he was sud- 
denly deprived of all he had, by the bankruptcy of a 
house in which he had once had a small share, and 
from which he had not taken the proper legal mea- 
sures for making known his separation. So severe a 
calamity, arising merely from ignorance of a legal 
fact, excited much sympathy in the place. Their nu- 
_ merous acquaintances flocked to condole with them, 
and for a time the weight of the blow was lessened by 
their experiencing so much of what they termed ge- 
nuine friendship. The world, they thought, is not so 
bad as it has been described. ‘ There is , and 
——-, and » all of whom treat us with as 
rauch and even more regard than formerly. If the 
world had been what many have represented it, not 
one of these friends would have ever come near us, 
and we should have been left, like the stricken deer, 
to weep out our sorrows in secret.” Soon this was 
changed. After venting one burst of sympathy, the 


Oe seemed to conceive that it eee done. enough. 
Persons who formerly were perpetually flocking to 
them, and with whom they frequently interchanged 
the pleasures of hospitality, now kept scrupulously 
away. If they met on the street, there was as much 
profession of regard as formerly; but.yet the happy 
seemed to experience a relief when the unhappy shook 
hands, and bade them adieu. The unfortunate family 
was left to the misery of its own home, and neither 
visited nor invited. They, on their part, had too 
much delicacy to intrude where they were so uncer- 
tain of being welcome. How they have since been 
supported, we are not informed ; but the writer of the 
letter complains grievously of the coldness of those 
“troops of friends,” who, so long as her house was 
one of affluent hospitality, seemed delighted with her 
society, and to whose tables she was then as welcome 
as they were to hers. She daily experiences, she says, 
the acutest pain on meeting her former friends; they 
who would once have seized her hands in transports of 
affectionate regard, now pass her by with an embar- 
rassed politeness, evidently wishing that she should 
cease to cross their sight. 

The case of this lady is one abundantly unhappy; 
but we fear itis chiefly so through her own false views 
of human nature. She grieves at finding so much 
faithlessness in friendship; her self-love is injured to 
the quick by the discovery that she was not regarded 
by her former companions for her own sake, but only 
on account of her position in society and her enter- 
tainments. Now, there never perhaps was any friend- 
ship in the matter. Associations such as those she now 
looks back to with so much regret, are generally formed 
hy persons of equal degrees of fortune for purposes of 
mutual satisfaction and convenience. The parties feel 
pleasure in being entertained occasionally in each 
other’s houses, and by each other’s conversation. They 
therefore make a kind of compact to interchange visits, 
and to hold conversations. Perhaps, in the progress 
of such intercourse, something like a real attachment 
is occasionally formed ; but, in by far the majority of 
cases, the whole matter is only a compact of conve- 
niency. Above all things, it is indispensable to such 
associations that the parties should be nearly equal 
in the power of entertainment. No class of people can 
take much pleasure in the close intimacy of a class be- 
neath them in style of living, thinking, and talking: 
it is needless to hope for an improvement in this re- 
spect, for it is not in human nature toattainit. Now, 
when it happens that one of two parties can no longer 
make it convenient to carry on such intercourse, and 
when he consequently abandons it, it is obviously ex- 
pecting too much if he hopes to be treated thencefor- 
ward in the same marner as before. The error lies 
in his supposing that the choice of his friendship 
arose from personal considerations. He was chosen for 
his house, his meat and drink, and his talk, all of 
which were neither better nor worse than the house, 
meat, drink, and conversation of nine out of ten other 
persons in the same walk in life—while his personal 
qualities hardly entered into the question, and, at the 
utmost, in a negative manner: it was only required 
that there should be nothing about him to render 
him positively disagreeable. When a man, there- 
fore, feels himself in the enjoyment of socivty, he 
should always keep in mind that what he and 
others seek in it, is simply its light parlance, its 
gross physical enjoyments, and that inexpressible 
pleasure which men have in merely looking in each’s 
other’s faces. When, on the other hand, he sinks 
out of his sphere, and finds himself no longer 
treated with the same consideration as formerly, he 
should not afflict himself with the idea that he has 


lost the friendship of any one, or that he is despised: 


he has only lost the superficial pleasures above alluded 
to, and tlie world does not by any means think less of 
him now than before. Some other person, it is true, 
slips into his place as a member of a certain circle of 
persons agreeing mutually to entertain each other on 
certain principles ; but he, personally, is the same to 
them as ever. Itis his beef and mutton, which no 
longer exist, that they have deserted—not himself. If 
he could restore himself to those circumstances which 
formerly fitted him for their society, they would be as 
glad to see him as they were before his declension. 
Nor is this all. So far as the unfortunate party was 
personally estimable, and so far as his virtues were 
known to the other, he never fails to be an object of 
sincere compassion to such of his friends as really pos- 
sess any feeling. The compassion, as in the above 
case, is almost invariably expressed—but then, what 
is it? or what does it effect for the unfortunate ? 
Like all other human sentiments, it is illusory and 
fleeting. Nor will all the pity of all the world revive 
the fortunes of a ruined man. He who is suddenly 
rendered penniless, soon finds a call for something be- 
sides the condolences of his friends. Nature has her 
claims, periodical and not to be put aside; and it will 
neither answer the conveniency of those friends, nor 
lis own inclinations, if they be virtuous, that he should 
depend upon any thing but his own exertions. When 
friends, then, cease to bustle about him with their re-« 
grets, what isit but a hint that they expect him hence- 
forth, in obedience to the great doom of our kind, to 
apply himself to other matters than friendly confer- 
ences, or the amusements befitting a station in which 
he can no longer keep his place. It is his fate to-day ; 
it may be theirs to-morrow : and nothing can be more 
certain than that, if his present fate had been theirs, 
instead of his, he would have treated them in exactly 
the same manner as they are now treating him. 

If people would treat a downcome in this, its only 
true and philosophical light, their spirits and energies 
would be generally more at their command for the 
retrieving of their affairs. Their first endeavour, 
after such an event, should be to shake off those very 
relations to society, the inevitable loss of which they 
are so apt to regret. They should at once adapt them- 
selves to their new circumstances, not only by a ready 
application to the humbler duties which may now de- 
volve upon them, but by a sobering and mortifying of 
their minds to the gayer world they have left. A 
change of scene is often advantageous in such cases : 
it removes the party at once from the observation of 
those who knew them in their better days, and whose 
changed consideration is generally the most painful 
circumstance attending a loss of fortune. But, even 
without this, we see nothing to prevent the unfortu- 
nate from experiencing a considerable degree of hap- 
piness in their new course of life. An honourable 
person, endeavouring to fulfil such duties as fall to 
him, and comporting himself with a proper regard to 
his position in society, will always obtain as much of 
the respect of the world as any individual in ordinary 
circumstances can expect to gain—perhaps more than 
he formerly acquired, when he was merely dispensing 
to a few of its denizens the good things which fortune 
had yielded to him., If men would reflect upon the 
superficiality of the respect which they gained for 
what they had, as compared with the solidity of that 
which they obtain for what they do, they would feel 
less embarrassment in endeavouring to accommodate 
themselves to declining circumstances; they would 


-dismiss all remembrance of the former from their 


minds, as the light and valueless accompaniment of 
fortune in whatever persons invested; and console 
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themselves with the latter, as the expression of one 
of the better sentiments of human nature—estimation 
of real merit. But, after all, the best effect of a down- 
come is, when it teaches us how unsafe we are, under 
all circumstances, in relying too much for our current 
enjoyments upon our fellow-creatures. Other men, 
we then see, are all bent singly and generally on their 
own advantage, and have but a very little share of 
either their sympathies or their goods to be distributed 
peyond their own circle. Let us look chiefly to home 
for our enjoyments; the fellow-inhabitants of that holy 
place will never look down upon us for our misfortunes, 
but descend cheerfully along with us into the lower 
sphere where we are henceforth to move, and still en- 
deavour to make it as mucha heaven as before. Letus 
look to our own minds for the joy of an approving con- 
science, and the support of those vigorous personal 
resolutions which alone can carry us over our difficul- 
ties. 


THE UPAS TREE. 
WE recollect when a few years ago there appeared, 
in one of the picture exhibitions in Edinburgh, a paint- 
ing by some celebrated artist representing the upas 
tree of Java, which was delineated with all the appa- 
rent horrid reality of nature. It appeared to grow in 
the midst of a gloomy, barren desert, surrounded by 
rocks; nothing that breathed or vegetated seemed to 
be within its influence ; and in the foreground, in the 
vicinity of the noxious tree, lay the whitening bones 
of those unfortunate wretches who had been compelled 
by the savage laws of the country to visit the spot. 
This picture, which was considered so true to nature, 
and was calculated so much to draw on the sympathies 
of the spectators, pretended to be a representation on 
canvass of the popular story told of the famous Upas. 
It is related that this wonderful tree, which grew only 
in a certain part of the island of Java, in the Hast In- 
dies, was held in high estimation for the poison which 
exuded from it, and was valuable to the king of the 
country for the purpose of poisoning his arrows used 
in warfare. But the procuring of this poison, it seems, 
was a matter of much difficulty, for the noxious va- 
pour from the tree had the power of killing all who 
approached. Criminals only were therefore employed 
in this dreadful service. Of these, several every year 
were sent, with a promise of pardon and reward if they 
procured the precious pvisonous gum. Hooded in 
leathern cases, with glass eyelet-holes, and secured as 
much as possible from the foul effluvia of the air they 
were to breathe, they undertook this melancholy jour- 
ney, travelling always with the wind. About one 
in ten escaped death, and had the good fortune to 
bring away a little box of this direful commodity ; 
and was thereupon released from further punishment. 

This has long been a pretty story for writers of fic- 
tion, poets, painters, and the credulous of all classes, 
and, like many stories relating to things remote either 
as to time or place, it passed current as true, till it 
was at length scientifically examined in these matter- 
of-fact days, and found to be altogether false, though 
most likely originating in the circumstance of there 
being different trees of a poisonous quality in Java. 
The credit of exposing the nonsensical tales so long 
told of the upas, belongs to Dr Thomas Horsfield, 
who wrote an essay on the poison trees of Java, ad- 
dressed to the Honourable Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
the lieutenant-governor of the place; and the author 
states his satisfaction in being able to give a faithful 
description of the supposed upas, from personal ob- 
servations made on the spot where it grows. * 

The tree, says he, which produces the poison, is 
called Antshar, and grows in the eastern extremity 
of the island, in the district of Blambangan, as well 
as in various other parts of Java, and belongs to the 
class Monoecia of Linneus. It is one of the largest 
trees of the forest, the stem being cylindrical and 
perpendicular, and rising, completely naked, to the 
height of sixty, seventy, or eighty feet. Itis covered 
with a whitish bark, slightly bursting in longitudinal 
furrows. Nearthe ground, the bark isin old trees more 
than half an inch thick, and, upon being wounded, it 
yields plentifully the milky juice from which the cele- 
brated poison is prepared. A puncture, or incision, 
being made in the tree, the juice or sap appears ooz- 
ing out, of a yellowish colour, somewhat frothy, from 
old trees—paler, and nearly white, from young ones, 
W hen exposed to the air, its surface becomes warm, 
The consistence very much resembles milk, only it is 
thicker and more viscid. 
true bark, and a cupful may soon be obtained from a 
large tree. Theinner bark being washed and bruised, 
furnishes a coarse stuff, suitable to make a dress for 
the natives, but one by no means agreeable, from the 
deleterious irritating quality of the stuff. The ant- 
shar has short boughs at the top, and flowers’ spring 
from the extremity of the branches. It may be not 


* We quote from the abridged account 1n Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder’s new edition of Gilpin’s Forest Scenery., 


This sap is contained in the | 


only approached, but ascended with safety. It de- 
lights in a fertile and not very elevated soil, and is 
only found in the largest forests. Like the trees in 
its neighbourhood, it is on all sides surrounded by 
shrubs and plants; and in no instance did Dr Hors- 
field observe the ground about it naked or barren. 
The largest tree he met with in Blambangan was so 
closely environed by the other trees and shrubs com- 
mon in the forests, that it was with difficulty he could 
approach it. Several vines and climbing shrubs, in 
complete health and vigour, adhered to it, and as- 
cended to nearly half its height ; so that he could not 
help being forcibly struck with the egregious misre- 
presentations in the usual accounts of this poisonous 
tree. 


Dr Horsfield also describes a poisonous shrub of | 


Java, called the Tshiitik ; but we need not here pay 
any attention to it, and rather proceed to notice the 
process of preparing the poison of the antshar, and 
its effects. The Doctor got an old Javanese, cele- 
brated for his skill. to perform the preparation. About 
eight ounces of the juice, which had been collected 
the preceding evening, in the usual manner, and pre- 
served in the joint of a bamboo, was carefully strained 
into a bow]. The sap of a variety of native sub- 
stances, including common onion and garlic, was then 
poured in. A quantity of finely pounded black pepper 
was then added, and the mixture stirred. ‘The pre- 
parer then took an entire pint of the Capsicum fruti- 
cosum, or Guinea pepper, and having opened it, he 
carefully separated a single seed, and placed it in the 
flaid, in the middle of the bowl. The seed immedi- 
ately began to reel round rapidly, now forming a re- 
gular circle, then darting towards the margin of the 
cup, with a perceptible commotion on the surface of the 
liquor, which continued aboutone minute. Being com- 
pletely at rest, the same quantity of pepper was again 
added, and another seed of the capsicum laid on, as 
before. A similar commotion took place in the fluid, 
but in a less degree, and the seed was carried round 
with diminished rapidity. ‘The same quantity of pep- 
per was added a third time, when a seed of the capsi- 
cum being carefully placed in the centre of the fluid, 
it remained quiet, forming a regular circle about it- 
self, in the fluid, resembling the halo of the moon. 
This is considered as a sign that the preparation of 
the poison is complete. 

A number of experiments were hence tried by the 
doctor, with the oopas thus prepared. ‘‘ A dog of mid- 
dling size was wounded in the muscles of the thigh 
with an arrow that had been immersed in the newly 
prepared oopas, and had been exposed to the air one 
night, In three minutes he seemed uneasy ; he trem- 
bled, and had occasional twitchings; his hair stuod 
erect ; he had an alvine discharge. An attempt was 
made to oblige him to walk, but he could with diffi- 
culty support himself. In eight minutes he began to 
tremble violently, the twitching continued, and his 
breathing was hasty. In twelve minutes he extended 
his tongue and licked his jaws; he soon made an at- 
tempt to vomit. In thirteen minutes he had violent 
contractions of the pectoral and abdominal muscles, 
followed by vomiting of a yellowish fluid. In fifteen 
minutes the vomiting recurred. In sixteen minutes, 
he was almost unable to support himself, and he had 
violent contraction of the abdominal muscles. In 
seventeen minutes, he threw himself on the ground, 
his respiration was laborious, and he vomited a frothy 
matter. In nineteen minutes, violent retching took 
place, with interrupted discharge of a frothy matter 
from his stomach. Intwenty-one minutes he had spasms 
of the pectoral and abdominal muscles, his breathing 
was very laborious, and the frothy vomiting con- 
tinued. In twenty-four minutes he was in apparent 
agony, turning and twisting himself, rising up and 
lying down, and throwing up froth. In twenty-five 
minutes he fell down suddenly, screamed, extended 
his extremities, which were convulsed, and had a 
second alvine discharge, the froth falling from his 
mouth. In the twenty-sixth minute he died. On 
dissecting the animal, about five minutes after death, 
the abdomen was opened, and a small quantity of se- 
rous fluid was found in thecavity ; the liver, intestines, 
and other viscera, were natural. In the stomach, a 
yellowish frothy mucilage was found adhering to the 
internal coat, which was contracted into wrinkles, 
In the thorax, the lungs were of a florid colour, and 
gorged with blood, the pulmonary vessels exhibiting 
through their coats a florid sanguinary fluid.” A 
smaller dog, similarly wounded, died in fourteen mi- 
nutes ; a mouse in ten minutes ; a monkey in seven 
minutes; and a cat in fifteen minutes. 

“ The thirteenth experiment was made on an ani. 
mal of the ox tribe in common domestic use in Java, 
called kerbow by the Javanese, and buffalo by the 
Europeans. He was full grown, and in perfect health 
and vigour. Having been well secured, he was 
wounded by a dart somewhat larger than those used 
in the other experiments, covered about twenty-four 
hours before by the oopas from Blambangan. The 
wound was made in the internal muscles of the thigh, 
in an oblique manner, the skin having been previously 
divided to admit the weapon freely. The animal be- 
ing in some degree loosened, the dart was extricated 
about one minute after the puncture. About six grains 
of the poison seemed to adhere to the wound. On the 
tenth minute the respiration was somewhat increased 
and heavy. In twenty minutes he had a copious al- 
vine discharge, a watery fluid flowed from his nos- 
trils, and he showed some symptoms of drowsiness. 


In thirty minutes he had an increased flow of saliva, 
which dropped from his mouth; be extended his tongue 
and licked his jaws; his respiration became laborious ; 
his pectoral muscles acted with violence, and the ab- 
dominal muscles were strongly contracted above the 
pelvis. His motions were slow and difficult. His 
muscular exertions were much diminished, and he ex- 
hibited great fatigue, accompanied by restlessness 3 all 
these symptoms gradually increased until the sixtieth 
minute. His hair stood erect ; unable to support Kim- 
self, he lay down ; he had contractions of the extremi- 
ties ; the abdominal and pectoral muscles were more 
violently convulsed, and the respiration was more la- 
borious. The restlessness rapidly increased ; having 
risen with difficulty, he quickly lay down again ex- 
hausted and panting, the flow of saliva from his mouth 
continuing, In seventy-five minutes he extended his 
tongue, and made an attempt to vomit; his extrem 
ties trembled ; he rose and threw himself down again 
suddenly, extending his head. On theeightieth mi- 


nute the saliva flowed in streams from his mouth, 


mixed with froth. He retched violently, with ex- 
cessive convulsive action of his pectoral muscles, but 
unable to vomit; he appeared in great agony. In 
ninety minutes he extended his head in strong con 
vulsions, and trembled; the hair stood erect; he 
had again an alvine discharge; the breathing be. 
came more laborious, and the muscles of the ab- 
domen and breast acted with excessive violence. 
The agony increasing, he rose for a few seconds, but, 
unable to support himself, he fell down again. In the 
hundred and tenth minute, having made an attempt 
to rise, he fell down head foremost, with convulsions 
of the extremities and head; he groaned violently ; 
the respiration was much impeded, and recurred at 
intervals of fifteen seconds. In the hundred and 
twentieth minute he lay in great agony, groaned, bel- 
lowed, and extended his tongue and extremities, vio- 
lently convulsed. In one hundred and twenty-five 
minutes he was entirely exhausted ; the breathing 
returned after long intervals ; and in the hundred aud 
thirtieth minute he died convulsed. Fifteen minutes 
after the motions of life had ceased, Dr Horsfield 
opened the cavities of the abdomen and breast: the 
stomach was immensely distended with air; and the 
vessels of all the viscera of the abdomen were injected 
and distended with blood.” 

With this experiment as to the strength of the poi- 
son of the antshar, we may conclude our notice of 
the famed upas of Java, whose deadly sap, on being 
insinuated into the bodies of animals, appears to be 
productive of much greater torment to the unhappy 
victims, than is seen to be the case with the Wourali 
poison of Demerara, which our readers will recollect 
was described in the third number of our Journal. 


LA ROSIERE, 
OR THE TRIUMPH OF GOODNESS. 


In France there is an old and very graceful custom, 
called the fete of Ja Rosiere. On this occasion those 
in authority publicly present a garland of roses to 
the best and most beautiful girl in the village. This 
custom had its origin deep in national feeling and 
true morality; but, alas! wheresoever human pas- 
sions can creep in, they leave their slime upon the 
roses of life—the fete of la Rosiere, like other triumphs, 
too often becomes an affair of jealous rivalry and petty 
intrigue. 

Angelique Duroy was one of the very prettiest of 
her bewitching countrywomen. Her clear dark eye 
was neither flashing nor languid—it had a quiet, deep 
expression, brilliant yet thoughtful; her complexion 
inclined to olive; but the perpetual colour that mant- 
led there, gave her cheek the tempting ripeness of tro- 
pica] fruit ; while the laughing dimples on either side 
came and went, like whirlpools in a sunny stream. 
Every thing in her look and motion argued an exu- 
berance of life and happiness. Her voice had the 
clear, gushing melody of the thrush, her little nimble 
graceful feet made one think of a swallow just ready to 
take wing; and altogether she was so small, so airy, 
so pretty, so gay, and so musical, that she interested 
all who saw her. 

The young men ail admired Angelique, because 
she was so lady-like and unaffected; the old people 
loved her because she was such a good child to her pa- 
rents, and always so kind and respectful to the aged 
—while the children, when asked, were always ready 
to say, “we love Angelique best, because she is al- 
ways so good-natured and obliging, and she knows 
how to make us 80 many pretty things.” Indeed, 
Angelique was famous for her ingenuity and industry. 
After examining any thing, she always found out low 
to do it without being taught ; and what she did, she 
always did well. The prettiest dresses and bonnets 
in the village were made by her; and her artificial 
flowers were so natural, that I think the very honey- 
bees would have been deceived by them. Some told 
her if she went to Paris she would make a fortune by 
her ingenuity; but Angelique blushed, and said sha 
had rather live with her good mother, than grow rich 
among strangers. ‘ 

It is strange this artless little French girl should 
have enemies ; for she never had an uncommonly 
pretty cap, or garland, that she was not perfectly will. 
ing to make her young companions one just like it 
but great gifts, if borne ever so meekly, do excite envy 
—Angelique had her enemies. The daughter of the 
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“Maire of the village was eight or nine years older 
than Angelique; and she never from her childhood 
lad been either pretty or amiable. She was very 
vich, very idle, very haughty, and very jealous. It 
vexed her that her fairy neighbour, unadorned, save 
by her own tasteful industry, should be so much more 
admired than she was, with all her jewellery and 
Parisian finery. Besides, she had long been in love 
with the son of a wealthy proprietaire ; and this 
young man, when urged by his father to make suit to 
80 great an heiress. openly declared that his affections 
were engaged to Angelique. This made the father 
very angry—he called it a boyish passion. ‘ Antoi- 
nette is the only child of the Maire, and he has im- 
mense wealth and high character; will you give up 
such an unien, when father and daughter both evi- 
dently wish for it, merely for the sake of a pretty 
plaything, a giddy little butterfly, like Angelique 
Duroy ?” said he. 
The young man insisted that Angelique was as 
good as she was pretty; and that she was also indus-, 
trious, modest, and noble-hearted. ‘ As a proof of 
it,” continued he, “every one in the village, except 
Antoinette, says the Curé will crown her at the fete 
of la Rosiere.” ; 
_ The proprietaire was a kind-hearted, wise, old man; 
his neighbours called him odd, but his oddity was al- 
ways of a benevolent kind. ‘‘ Well, Jacques,” said 
he, ‘if you think the girl has so many good qualities, 

besides her pretty looks, your choice will meet with 
my approbation. I know Angelique has resolutely 
refused to receive any attention from you without the 
knowledge and approbation of her mother and my- 
self—this speaks well—but how do you know that the 
young lady will smile upon your suit ?” 

Jacques looked down, blushed very slightly, hesi- 
tated—then looked up with an arch look, and said, 
Cif she knew you gave your approbation, I at least 
might ¢ry.” 

The old man smiled— Well, well,” said he, “I 
see how it is. The girl, though not rich, is highly 
respectable. Iwill attend the fete of la Rosiere ; you 
shall dance with the crowned fair one ; and if I think 
she deserve this distinction, Angelique shall be to me 
as a daughter.” 

Jacques knelt down, and kissed his father’s hand 
with overflowing gratitude. He had not expected to 
gain his point so easily; for he knew his father had 
very much set his heart upon joining his estates to 
those of the Maire. ‘“* You are the best father in the 
world!” exclaimedhe. ‘* Yow call me so, Jacques— 
the world will say I aman old fool; but after all, what 
do we live for, if not for happiness ?” 

Away went the young man, in the fulness of his 
joy, to impart the tidings to Angelique ; and she, above 
ail petty coqnetry, heard it with unaffected delight. 

The fete of la Rosiere was anxiously awaited. 
Every body so often repeated that Angelique would 
eertainly he crowned, for she was both the most bean- 
tiful and best; and, modest as she was, she could not 
help expecting it. The important day came—and 
who do you think was crowned ? Antoinette, the 
nely idle danghter of the Maire !—she was crowned 
tne best and most beautiful! The Maire gave a great 
ball thatnight. Angelique went ; for she was above 
showing any resentment. She saw Jacques dancing 
with Ja Rosiere—she saw that his father observed 
her closely; and though she could not be gay, she 
was cheerful and dignified. Antoinette whispered to 
her companions, ‘See what bold airs she puts on: I 
should think she would be mortified, when she and 
all her friends have been boasting that she would be 
crowned.” The old proprietaire heard one or two 
such speeches as this, and he shook his head expres- 
sively. He disappeared from the room a short time. 

While he was gone, his sister, a maiden lady, came up 
to Angelique: ‘“‘ My dear child,” said she, ‘there is 
something wrong about this affair; all the village said 
you would be crowned.” “‘ My friends flattered me,” 
said Angelique, modestly: ‘I knew they thought 
more highly of me than-L-deserved.”~'“ But think 
of crowning Antoinette!” continued the lady; “such 
an ugly, sluttish thing as she is !”’ 

~“ Her dress -is very becoming,” said Angelique; 
“and I think she is the best dancer in the room:” 
the tears came to her eyes as she said this; for 
Jacques was again dancing with Ja Rosiere, and her 
garland of Provence roses was very beautiful. 

Angelique retired very early that night—not with. 
out a kind look from Jacques, and an expression of 
benevolent approbation from the old proprietaire and 
his maiden sister. As soon as she reached her own 
little bedroom, she knelt down, and, bursting into 
tears, prayed that all envious and repining thoughts 
might be subdued within her heart. The prayer 
proved to be a strength and a consolation; and she 
s00n sunk to sleep as sweetly as an infant. 

Jacques came the next day. He was loud in his 
complaints. He said the whole village was indignant 
about it. Much good might the crown of roses do 
Miss Antoinette ! Nobody thought she deserved it. 

_ He knew one thing; the Mfaire had given the Curé 
a splendid suit of clothes just before the fete ; and he 
himself had seen Antoinette’s diamond ring on his 
finger. No wonder the Curé gave the crown toa rich 
man’s daughter. ‘“ Nay, I do not think the Curé 
could do su wrong as to take bribes from any body,” 
replied Angelique; ‘‘ and I beg you will not say so.” 
6 All the village think so,” rephed Jacques; ‘ and 


they always will think so. I danced with her, be- 
cause my father said it would give offence if I did not, 
on such an occasion; but I will never dance with her 
again.” ‘I am sure she is one of the best dancers I 
ever saw,” answered Angelique. 

Nothing soothed by her gentleness, Jacques went 
away more indignant than ever that so good a girl 
should be thus wronged. 

A week or two after, a great ball was given by the 
proprietaire. He himself cailed to invite Angelique ; 
and in the intervening time, hardly a day passed with- 
out his spending an hour or two at her parent’s dwell- 
ing. ~The more he saw of her, the more he was 
convinced that she was a good girl, and worthy of his 
son, When the evening of the ball arrived, Angel- 
ique and her family were received at his large mansion 
with distinguished kindness. ‘ Before the dancing 
begins, I have a whim to be gratified,” said the kind- 
hearted but eccentric old man. There was an uni- 
versal hum of assent among the assembly; for the 
wealthy old landlord was very popular; and a pro- 
position of his could at any time be carried by accla- 
mation in the village. The old gentleman smiled, 
and, holding up a wreath of roses and orange-buds, 
he said, “‘ there were once two Popes in the church ; 
why should there not be twocrowned Ja Rosiere ? Ashe 
spoke, he placed the garland on the head of Angelique. 
“ IT crown her, because I have proved that she cannot 
be tempted to speak ill of a rival,” said he 5 ‘‘ the roses 
aremy own gift—the orange-buds came froma younger 
hand.” Angelique blushed crimson ; for orange-buds 
form the bridal wreath in France. She looked up 
timidly ; Jacques was at her side, the music struck 
up, and the exulting lover Jed her to the dance amid 
the applauses of the guests. 

Angelique afterwards found that the good maiden 
lady had been instructed to try her generosity, and 
that the father of Jacques had been a concealed lis- 
tener to her replies. 

Antoinette was not invited to the proprietaire’s ball. 
He said he had learned instances of her art and sel- 
fishness, which had destroyed all esteem for her; but 
that he would not openly insult her by the triumph of 
one she had always tried to injure. 

Soon after, Angelique actually wore the white veil 
and the orange-buds, to the village church, and the 
Maire and his daughter left a place where they had 
never been popular, and now were odious. By the 
influence of the proprietaire, anew Curé was appoint- 
ed before the next fete of /a Rosiere.* 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

CRABBE, THE POET. 
TuE publication of a detailed life of this excellent 
poet, as the first volume of a series which is to con- 
tain a new edition of his works,+ furnishes us with 
the means of giving a Lrief account of him in this 
place. The volume from which we abridge, is the 
composition of his son, the Rev. George Crabbe, A.M., 
a clergyman of the English church, and whose per- 
sonal recollections of his father go back nearly fifty 
years. It is an exceedingly pleasing piece of bio- 
graphy, written in many places in a style which ap- 
proaches a higher walk in composition, and every 
way worthy to form part of a series of volumes des- 
tined to embrace the Parish Register and the Tales 
of the Hall. 

Crabbe—the Poet of the Poor, as he has been termed 
—was himself originally a very poor man. He was 
born, December 24, 1754, in the small seaport of Ald- 
borough, on’ the coast of Suffolk, where his father 
held the situation of collector of the salt duties, or 
salt-master. The borough was one of the most 
wretched and forlorn of its kind, inhabited by a few 
seafaring men, pilots, and fishers; and the house in 
which the poet first saw the light, bears an appear- 
ance little superior to the cottage at Alloway, where 
another eminent poet of the poor was, about the same 
time, ushered into existence. The salt-master was a 
man of imperious temper and violent passions, but 
possessed of intelligence superior to his neighbours ; 
and his wife seems to heve been a woman of excellent 
sense, of modest and consistent piety, and the best 
dispositions. Under the eye of such parents, avd 
mingling daily with the rough sons of the ocean—a 
witness of unbridled passions, and of manners remote 
from the sameness and artificial smoothness of po- 
lished. society—Crabbe spent his earlier years. Like 
many other boys who have afterwards displayed an 
aptitude for study, he was remarkably awkward about 
all those manual offices and operations in which young 
people are generally expert. His father used to take 
him occasionally a-fishing in a boat, together with his 
younger brothers ;-and sorely was his patience tried 
with the stupidity of the future poet. “ That boy,” 
he would say, “‘ must be a fool: John, and Bob, and 
Will, are all of some use about a boat; but what will 
that thing ever be good for ?”? Nevertheless, the salt- 
master did not, in time, fail to perceive that his eldest 
son possessed abilities of a different kind, and he ac- 


* From the Western Coronal, by Mrs Child. 

+ °* The Poctical Works of the Rev. George Crabhe, with his 
Letters and Journals, and his Life, by his Son,” Announced by Mr 
Murray to be comprised in eight volumes. 


cordingly was at more expense with the education of 
the poet than with any of the rest of his children. 
Crabbe’s first teacher was an old woman of the vil- 
lage; but as soon as he -vas able to read, he became 
in a great measure his own instructor. He devoured 
every kind of book and scrap of reading which came 
in his way, but especially works of fictiun—those little 
stories about ghosts, witches, and fairies, which were 
then almost exclusively the literature of youth, and 
which, whatever else might be thought of them, 
served, no doubt, to strike out the first sparks of ima- 
gination in the mind of many a youthful poet. He 
was, moreover, a great listener to the old dames of 
the place, all of whom could tell strange stories either 
of real or fictitious life, His father, observing the 
bent of his inclinations, sent him to a school at Bun- 
gay, and afterwards to one of a superior kind at Stow- 
market, where he acquired the elements of a classical 
education, with the view of becoming a surgeon. The 
school at Stowmarket was attended in the evening, 
for writing, by some girls; and the tradition is, that 
Mr Crabbe’s first essay in verse was a stanza of dogs 
grel, cautioning one of these little damsels against 
being too much elevated about a new set of blue 
ribands to her straw bonnet. ; 
After returning from school, some time elapsed ere 
a situation could be found for the young poet. The 
interval was employed in musings by the sea-beach, 
and studies both in books and in human beings— 
mingled with certain humble and by no means agree- 
able duties, to which he was put by his father, in the 
warehouse on the quay at Slaughden. At length, an 
apprentice was wanted by a surgeon at Wickham. 
Brook, near Bury St Edmund’s ; and Crabbe, in his 
fourtéenth year, proceeded, with feelings easily ima- 
gined in a low-spirited gentle lad, to seek a strange, 
perhaps a severe home. ~On approaching the house, 
after a melancholy and fatiguing journey, he was 
mortified to hear his master’s daughters exclaim, 
amidst a burst of laughter at his appearance, ‘ La, 
here’s our new ’prentice!” His professional duties 
were here mingled with the drudgery of a farm—for 
his master had more occupations than one—and he 
was the daily companion and bedfellow of the plough- 
boy. After three years, spent by no means in a plea- 
sant manner, he was removed, in 1771, to a more 
eligible situation at Woodbridge, where he concluded 
his apprenticeship four years after. While residing 
in this place, he became distinguished in a local circle 
as a writer of verses. There was then a Lady’s Ma- 
gazine, published by a Mr Wheble: and in this mis- 
cellany appeared the first efforts of his muse, none of 
which are deserving of note. His poetical tendencies 
were nursed by an attachment which he formed in 
his eighteenth year, to a Miss Sarah Elmy, then re- 
siding in the house of her uncle, a yeoman named 
Tovell, at the neighbouring village of Parham. Miss 
Elmy was a prudent and amiable young lady, quali- 
fied at once to inspire and criticise his song; and, 
some years after, in more propitious times, became 
the poet’s wife. When just about to conclude his 
apprenticeship, Mr Crabbe published, at Ipswich, his 
first distinct book, “ Inebriety, a Poem, in three 
parts.” In this composition, published in his twenty- 


1 first year, are many traces of that nervous and ex, 


pressive style of poetry for which Mr Crabbe subse- 
quently became so famous; but, as a publication, it 
met only the usual fate of such juvenile speculations. 

At the termination of his apprenticeship commenced 
that series of hardships and misfortunes which gives 
to the poet’s life its chief interest and value. On re. 
turning to Aldborough, he found his father unable to 
advance his professional education any farther; and 
he had no alternative but to descend once more ty 
those drudgeries in the warehouse on Slaughden quay, 
which he formerly so. much abhorred. His father had 
now become a sot and a domestic tyrant; and violent 
and unseemly quarrels sometimes took place between 
him and the young poet, who, however, proved the 
chief comforter of his mother under the distresses of 
her latter years, part of which arose from her hus- 
band’s conduct, and part from a dropsical complaint 
with which she was afflicted. While daily engaged 
in piling butter and cheese on an open quay, in the 
dress of a common warehousemaa, George Crabbe did 
not forget his attachment to the muse or to Miss 
Elmy: the hope of a permanent union with that 
young lady was what chiefly sustained his spirit un- 
der his present degradations, and enabled him finally 
to rise above them. After some time spent in this 
manner, his father made an effort to enable him to 
acquire some surgical knowledge in the London hos- 
pitals. The young poet proceeded to the capital in a 
trading sloop, and spent ten months in a vain endea- 
vour to obtain what was alike beyond his limited re- 
sources and his natural gifts. From the very first, 
he found himself deficient in that manual dexterity 
and ready sharpness of mind which are the first es- 
sentials in a surgeon. He nevertheless returned to 
Aldborough, and actually commenced practice, though 
with little or no success. The place was poor: an 
expert and long-established rival possessed by far the 
larger and better part of the practice; and Crabbe 
had that antipathy to his art which precluded im- 
provement, His general abilities appear at this time 
to have been respected by those able to judge of them ; 
but the prevailing opinion of him was, that he was a 
good-for-nothing and unpromising young man. Under 
all his misfortunes, he was solaced by the dreams of 
@ poet, and the hopes of a virtuous attachment. About 


the end of the year 1779, he formed the resolution— 
a desperate one, no doubt, but almost unavoidable— 
of proceeding to London, and commencing the career 
of a literary adventurer. : 

By means of five pounds, which he requested and 
obtained from Mr Dudley North, brother to the can- 
didate for Aldborough, he was enabled to carry his 
project into execution. He sailed for London, as for- 
merly, in a trading sloop, carrying with him a box of 
clothes, a case of surgical instruments, and three 
pounds in money. “Joining,” says his biographer, 
“ much of his father’s violence with a keen suscepti- 
bility of mortification, his mind must have been at 
times torn by tumultuous passions; always tempered, 
however, by the exceeding kindness of his heart. 
Phere can scarcely be a more severe trial than for one 
conscious of general superiority to find himself an ob- 
ject of contempt, for some real and palpable defects. 
With a mind infinitely above his circumstances, he 
was yet incompetent to his duties, both in talent and 
knowledge; and he felt that the opinion of the public, 
in this respect, was but too just. Nor were those the 
only trials he had to endure; but the strong and pain- 
ful feelings to which he was subjected in the very 
outset of life, however distressing then, were unques- 

_ tionably favourable to his education as a poet, and his 
moral character as a man.” 

In London, Mr Crabbe was acquainted with only 
one family—that of a Mr Burcham, a linen-draper in 
Cornhill, whose wife had been the youthful friend of 
Miss Elmy. By these worthy people he was received 
with the greatest kindness, and invited to make the 
house his home whenever he chose. In order to be 
near them, he took lodgings with Mr Vickery, a hair- 
dresser near the Exchange. He first busied himself 
in correcting and transcribing all the poetical pieces 
he had brought with him, and then made several at- 
tempts to contract with booksellers for their publi- 
cation. Had he been better acquainted with the 
world, he would have known that for a man of even 
considerable ‘abilities to throw himself upon the 
world at once, with no hope but in the publication 
of his writings, especially in a distinct form, is the 
very height of imprudence: he would have rather 
sought some ordinary means of livelihood, how- 
ever humble, and, by the employment of his leisure 
only, endeavoured to acquire such a station in the 
literary world as to render subsistence certain, In 
a later day he might have perhaps gained his object 
by writing for the periodicals, which now afford a 
comparatively ready means of realising money from 
literary exertion. As might have been expected, the 
booksellers to whom he showed his poetical wares, 
even while acknowledging their merit, declined to take 
the risk of publishing what they had little hope of 
selling. Only in one case did he find it possible to 
obtain a hearing from the public: a Mr Payne pub- 
lished for him a small quarto pamphlet containing 
“The Candidate, a Poem ;” which, though disparaged 
by the reviews, realised a trifle of profit—but of this the 
unfortunate author was deprived by the failure of his 
bookseller. His little stock of money soon became 
exhausted; his surgical instruments, books, and other 
little articles, went to the pawnbroker’s; he fell into 
debt with his landlord, and soon began to experience’ 
the greatest distress from want. His friend Burcham 
was still kind; but an occasional meal, which was all 
his proud spirit would brook to receive, was insuffi- 
cient to support him. His son’s volume contains a 
journal of this period of his life, in which the unhappy 
bard commemorated, for the future perusal of his mis- 
tress, every little incident of his life, every sensation 
of distress, disappointment, and resignation. 


When every hope of immediate support from pub- 
lishing had failed, he adopted an expedient which, 
though then perhaps considered more proper than 
it would be now, must still be in a great measure 
attributed to his imperfect acquaintance with the 
world. He addressed parcels of his poems, in ma- 
nuscript, to various noblemen of high political sta- 
tion, accompanied by letters in which he candidly 
explained the pressing nature of his wants, and 
claimed such pecuniary assistance as they might 
think his compositions entitled him to. Lords Shel- 
burne and North, and the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
were addressed by him in this manner, without suc- 
cess. His letters were either altogether disregarded, 
or coldly alluded to in a formal answer. It was early 

_ in 1781, and when reduced to nearly the last degree of 
wretchedness, that some ‘propitious influence,” as 
he himself calls it, impelled him to make a last effort 
of this kind with Edmund Burke—“ one of the first 
of Englishmen, and, in the capacity and energy of his 
mind, one of the greatest of human beings.” The 
letter, in this instance, contained a brief and modest 
account of himself—of his poetical attempts, his re- 
pulses, his misery—concluding with the following 
most affecting sentences :— 

“Can you, sir, in any degree, aid me with pro- 
priety ?_ Will you ask any demonstrations of my vera- 
city? Ihave imposed upon myself, but I have been 
guilty of no other imposition. Let me, if possible, 
interest your compassion. I know those of rank and 
fortune are teased with frequent petitions, and are 
compelled to refuse the requests even of those whom 
they know to be in distress: it is, therefore, with a 
distant hope I ventured to solicit such favour; but 
you will forgive me, sir, if you do not think proper to 
relieve. It is impossible that sentiments like yours 


can -proceed from any but a humane and generous 
heart. ; 

“‘ J will call upon you, sir, to-morrow ; and if [have 
not the happiness to obtain credit with you, I must 
submit to my fate. My existence is a pain tomyself, 
and every one near and dear to me are distressed in 
my distresses. My connections, once the source of 
happiness, now embitter the reverse of my fortune, 
and I have only to hope a speedy end to a life so un- 
promisingly begun: in which (though it ought not 
to be boasted of) I can reap some consolation from 
looking to the end of it.” 

Mr Burke, though at this time engaged in the very 
front of a keen political warfare, instantly lent atten- 
tion to the claims of the young poet. He read and 
approved the verses, sent for the bard, and, being 
much pleased with his appearance and manners, at 
once received him as an honoured guest into his 
house. ‘‘ He went into Mr Burke’s room,” says his 
son, “a poor young adventurer, spurned by the opu- 
lent and rejected by the publishers, his last shilling 
gone, and all but his last hope with it: he came out 
virtually secure of almost all the good fortune that, 
by successive steps, afterwards fell to his lot—his ge- 
nius acknowledged by one whose verdict could not be 
questioned—his character and manners appreciated 
and approved by a noble and capacious heart, whose 
benevolence knew no limits but its power—that of a 
giant in intellect, who was, in feeling, an unsophis- 
ticated child—a bright example of the close affinity 
between superlative talents, and the warmth of the 
generous affections. Mr Crabbe had afterwards many 
other friends, kind, liberal, and powerful, who assisted 
him in his professional career; but it was one hand 
alone that rescued him when he was sinking. In re- 
flecting upon the consequences of the letter to Burke 
—the happiness, the exultation, the inestimable bene- 
fits that resulted to my father—ascribing, indeed, my 
own existence to that great and good man’s conde- 
scension and prompt kindness—I may be pardoned 
for dwelling upon that interview with feelings of gra- 
titude which I should but in vain endeavour to ex- 
press.” —To be concluded in neat paper. 


THE POTTED CAT. 
AN ANECDOTE FOR THE COTTAGE FIRESIDE. 


Sanpy CAMPBELL was a douce simple-looking lad of 


sixteen, with yellow hair, a ruddy complexion, and a 
spice of latent waggishness lurking in his light-blue 
eyes, which frequently broke forth in practical jokes, 
and caused me and his other schoolfellows to look 
upon him with a considerable degree of suspicion. 
Sandy’s father bound him apprentice to a joiner, who 
lived at some considerable distance from his own 
dwelling, and at whose house he remained during the 
week, returning regularly on the sorely-wearied-for 
Saturday afternoon, to be a guest for the Sabbath in 
the well-ordered cottage of his thrifty mother, whose 
cleanliness was proverbial in the neighbourhood. There 
Sandy doubly enjoyed a comfort which he had been 
early taught to appreciate—namely, that of a neatly- 
dressed meal;’ for however coarse the viands, he was 
assured of their being clean. Far different, indeed, 
was the case in the culinary preparations at his mas- 
ter’s house, where the virtue for which his mother 
was so famous was held in no reputation whatever, 
and where he often went without his dinner, from his 
knowledge of the magnanimous contempt with which 
they considered such minor matters. But to come 
to the point. 

There happened, during the first months of Sandy’s 
sojourn at his master’s, to be about the house an an- 
cient cat of the feminine gender, who had been the 
mother of generations beyond all count or reckoning, 
and whose mottled fur, bearing the impress of many 
a hot cinder—drooping rat-like tail, slow gait, and 
grim aspect, told the melancholy story of the wane 
of her physical and intellectual powers: in short, 
she was in her dotage. This superannuated wretch 
lay eternally about the fireside, kicked hither and 
thither by every body who found her in their way. 
She was Sandy’s utter horror, and he had often sworn 
quietly that he would do for her, though restrained 
for a length of time from fulfilling his promise by a 
certain degree of reverence paid her by his mistress, 
who often spoke of her as having come home with 
the providing, sixteen years before. 

One of the propensities of this aged tabby was par- 
ticularly abhorrent to her youthfulénemy. It is well 
known that the whole of the feline tribe are fond of 
warmth, which liking, in her partioular case, was in- 
creased in no small degree by the chilliness incident 
to her protracted term of life. But some idea may 
be formed of Sandy’s surprise and dismay, when, hay- 
ing sundry times observed, as it drew near dinner or 
supper-time, that she seemed unusually uneasy and 
perturbed in her mind, walking backward and for- 
ward, uttering the most impatient and querulous cries, 
he was led to watch her motions, and saw her, as 
soon as the potato-pot was emptied of its contents, 
and the household busy tooth and nail, jump into the 
warm kettle, and curl herself snugly up to enjoy a 
comfortable snooze, during which, no doubt, her fancy 
was regaled by visions of the sumptuous banquets she 
had made on rats and mice long since eaten, or by 
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vivid recollections of the tit-bits she had stolen in the 
active days of her youth; which dreams of bliss she 
continued to enjoy till the heat of the pot was entirely 
exhausted. This behaviour of his old friend accounted 
most satisfactorily to Sandy for the large portions of 
her fleece with which he had sundry times been nearly 
choked in spite of all his precautions. This was no 
longer to be borne.. So one night he watched his op- 
portunity, and before puss retired from her settlement, 
he clapped the lid on the pot, and, hanging it on the 
crank, pushed it above the fire, and then, sitting 
quietly down in the ingle-neuk, he thrust his hands 
into his jacket-pockets, and presently began to drive 
his pigs to market in the various nasal notes of an ex- 
ceedingly sound sleep. It need not be told, however, 
that he was sufficiently awake to watch the progress 
of his mischievous trick. 

Meanwhile, the wretched object of his hatred, un- 
conscious of her translation from the floor to the fire, 
lay for a short time quiet enough, till the unusnal de- 
gree of heat that began to sear her fleshless bones 
announced that her place of confinement was no longer 
the abode of luxurious ease she was wont to find it; 
and, as she began to bestir herself, many a distressed 
mew issued from the abdominal region of the pot. 
Sandy gave still more boisterous indications of the; 
depth of his nap; but this did not prevent his mis- 
tress, who was moving about the house, from hearing 
the noise he was so anxious to drown, and who ever 
and anon uttered ejaculations, such as, “Od sake, 
where’s the cat? What ails the beast? Is she up 
the lum, think ye?” During these ovcasional sur- 
mises, the lid of the kettle had, it is true, bolted up 
many a time and oft; but the unsuspecting dame, 
thinking these movements the effect of a little harm. 
less steam escaping from the dish-water Sandy had so 
obligingly set on for her, troubled not herself about 
the matter. At length, when puss could suffer the 
pangs of her situation no longer, she made one last 
and desperate effort, which landed her clattering in 
the middle of the floor with the pot-lid upon her 
back, from which she sprang past the good wife, and, 
dashing like a thunderbolt through an under pane of 
the window, was never heard of more. Sandy, whose 
gravity now utterly forsook him, indulged in a most 
obstreperous and uncontrollable fit uf laughter, until 
brought to himself, by receiving from his irritated 
mistress some heavy strokes on his pate with the 
wooden broth-ladle, which—let us inform our juvenile 
readers now heartily joining Sandy in his mirth—he 
well deserved. 


ADVENTURE OF A HIGHLAND OFFICER 
IN EGYPT. 

ALL the world has heard of the landing of the brave 
72d Highland regiment in Egypt—how they serambled 
through the surf like ducks, drew up in good order in 
front of the hottest fire of the French, beat them, and 
took possession of the country. I had joined the 72d, 
just before their embarkation, with thirty of the 
bravest fellows, from my father’s estate on Speyside, 
that ever wore the tartan. After our landing, these 
lads cheerfully waded, under the orders of their young 
chieftain, through all the oceans of sand which we 
traversed until we reached the Pyramids. 

“ Forty ages,’”’ cried Bonaparte to his sun-dried 
legions, ‘* are looking down upon you from their 
summits!” Our colonel said nothing of the kind. 
“ Keep your step, my lads,’”’ he cried out in Gaelic, 
‘Cand don’t stare at those great hills of stone, asif you 
had never seen Cairngorm or Ben Nevis. Seid suas !”” 
he cried to the pipers; and they blew up the gather- 
ings of the different clans, like a Dutch concert per- 
formed by a thousand furies. On we dashed, High- 
landmen shoulder to shoulder; nothing could stand 
before us. At the sound of ‘claymore !” the French 
flew before us like a whirlwind. Whether it was the 
sand which had blinded us, or the heat which had 
stupified us, I know not; but a large body of Syrian 
horse in the pay of Bonaparte, in the heat of the 
charge, separated me and my thirty clansmen from 
the company of which I was ensign, and to which my 
men belonged. I shouted the war-ery of our clan ; 
and there was not a man of them who would not have 
given his life twice over for the son of their chief; but 
the odds were fearfully against us—a whole squadron 
of powerful men and horses to one-and-thirty High- 
land youths! Several of my fellows were wounded 
—none of them dangerously—before we were finally 
overcome and disarmed. For two days they dragged 
us about, in hunger and wretchedness, through the 
hot sands of the Desert, before I saw the heads of the 
brave lads who had been my playfellows in infancy, 
my companions in early youth, and latterly my fel- 
low-soldiers, cut off one by one in cold blood by the 
crooked sabres of the Syrians. I suppose, as far as 
in such a moment I was capable of thinking, that, 
like Ulysses, I was reserved to be sacrificed the last. 
But another fate awaited me. My jewelled dirk and 
gold epaulettes had acquainted them with my rank; 
my foster-brother also wore the regiraentals of a ser- 
jeant ; and they spared our lives, in expectation that 
a large ransom would be given for us. They now 
clad us in old worn-out garments of their own, shaved 
our heads, and decorated them with turbans more 
filthy than the dirtiest dishclout I ever beheld, mounted 
us upon asses, and in this guise brought us three times 
under the walls of Cairo, where part of the English 
army was, and then, from no motive which was per. 
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ceptible to us, dragged us back into the Desert. On 
the night of our return from the third of these ex- 
cursions, my young unformed constitution—for I was 
but sixteen—exhausted by hunger, fatigue, and grief, 
I had thrown myself Gn the'sand, under the entrance 
of a sort of cavern, where our captors had deposited 
us, while they lay by the sides of their horses, and 
kept guard without; when Ronald, my faithful foster- 
brother, approached, and whispered to me, ‘‘ Master 
Norman, there’s a woman at the other end of the 
hole, and she’s waving her hand and making signals 
to you.” I thought the poor fellow had become de- 
lirious from his sufferings ; but, after looking steadily 
for some moments in the direction which he pointed 
out, I saw, by the clear starlight which penetrated 
the cave, a female figure, who certainly did appear 
endeavouring to attract my attention. I did not hesi- 
tate for a moment to advance towards her, for it was 
impossible that our condition could be made much 
worse than it was: she took me by the hand, and 
gently drew me through an opening in the rock, 
Ronaid keeping close behind me. Fora few moments 
we crept after her, amidst an intolerable choking sort 
of stench and dust, through what seemed crumbling 
wovd—but what I afterwards ascertained to be the 
* remnants of mummies and their cerements—when we 
inhaled better air, and found ourselves in an apart- 
ment cut out of the solid rock, lighted by a torch 
formed of the resinous swaddlings of thedead. It was 
inhabited by our protectress, her husband, and fa- 
mily, who were Coptic Christians, descendants, as 
their flat negro faces and woolly hair testified, of the 
original inhabitants of the land of Egypt. They now 
found a dwelling in the tombs of the people who had 
plundered their forefathers, and means of support by 
the traffic which they made of their embalmed bodies. 
My brother officers had employed them to ascertain 
my fate; and for some days they had followed and 
watched the savages who had us in their power, before 
an opportunity offered to effect our release: we re- 
mained with them in concealment for a few days, un- 
til the Syrians had left the neighbourhood, when they 
guided us to Cairo, where we were hailed as, what in 
fact we were, men risen from the grave. I amply re- 
warded the Copts; and of my travels in the desert, 
little traces now remain but the recollection of the 
untimely fate of my brave and unfortunate clans- 
men. A 


PAISLEY. 

PAISLEY is a town of great antiquity, but it has 
risen into importance only in modern times, and is 
now esteemed the third largest town in Scotland, the 
two more populous being Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
This very flourishing seat of manufactures occupies 
a pleasant situation in the county of Renfrew, on the 
banks of the White Cart river, at the distance of 
about seven miles south-west from Glasgow, and is 
therefore placed within the sphere of the great trad- 
ing district on the Clyde. Paisley originated in the 
establishment of a richly endowed abbey, in the twelfth 
century; butso slow was its rise as a town, that about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century it consisted 
of only one principal street, with a few lanes and old 
buildings on the west bank of the Cart, at the base 
of a sloping eminence. The union of England and 
Scotland, however, gave it an impetus, by opening up 
the trade of the country; and from this auspicious 
era it gradually increased in size. In recent times, 
as the trade of the place grew in consequence, it has 
been greatly extended and improved, both as to its 
streets and individual houses, and in 1831 the burgh 
and suburbs included a population of 57,466. 

Both the trade and manufactures of Paisley originated 
in obscure and small beginnings, but their progress in 
some periods has been astonishingly.rapid. The ear- 
Kiest branch of manufacture for which Paisley became 
distinguished, was linen thread, and the person who 
introduced it had previously been brought into notice 
by the superstition of the times. In the year 1697, 
Christian Shaw, a girl of eleven years of age, daughter 
to the Laird of Barragan, having had a quarrel with 
a maid-servant, pretended tobe bewitched by her. By 
degrees, a great many persons were implicated in the 
guilt of the servant, and no fewer than twenty were 
condemned, of whom five suffered death by fire on 
the Gallow Green of Paisley. The young lady whose 
folly or crime occasioned this infamous transaction, 
afterwards acquired a remarkable dexterity in spin- 
ning fine yarn. The then Lady Blantyre carried a 
parcel of her thread to Bath, and disposed of it advan- 
tageously tosome manufacturers of lace; and this was 


probably the first thread made in Scotland that had 


passed the Tweed. The business was afterwards fa- 
cilitated and extended by means of a relative in Hol- 
land. After commencing some of the most extensive 


—— 


™ We have received the above anecdote through such a chan- 
nel as assures us of its authenticity. 


manufactures hitherto known in Scotland, Miss Shaw 
became the wife of the minister of Kilmaurs. 

Not long after the Union, when a free trade was 
opened with England, the spirit of manufacture began 
to show itself in the construction and sale of other 
fabrics. ‘The persons who chiefly settled here as ma- 
nufacturers or dealers, consisted of a set of men who 
at one time were very numerous and useful, both in 
Scotland and England. These were pedlars or tra- 


velling merchants, many of whom having frequented : 


Paisley as their staple, and having gained a little 
money in their trade, came to settle in that town, and 
bought up large quantities of its manufactures, which 
they vended among their friends and correspondents 
in England. Afterwards the merchants in Glasgow 
found their account in purchasing these goods, and 
sending them both to London and foreign markets. 
Such was the mode of trading soon after the Union 
till 1760. The different articles of the trade were at 
first coarse checkered linen cloth ; afterwards checked 
linen handkerchiefs, some of them fine and beautifully 
variegated. These were succeeded by fabrics of a 
lighter and more fanciful kind, consisting not only of 
plain lawns, but likewise of those that were striped 
or checked with cotton, and others ornamented by a 
great variety of figures. Towards the end of the 
above-mentioned period, the making of linen gauze 
was a considerable branch of trade in Paisley; and 
before the middle of it, the new species of manufac- 
ture, namely, the linen thread above noticed, had made 
great progress. 

About the year 1760, the making of silk gauze was 
first attempted in Paisley, in imitation of that of Spital- 
fields in London. ‘The success was beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of those who engaged init. The 
inventive spirit, and the patient application of the 
workmen ; the cheapness of labour at the time, and 
the skill and taste of the masters, gave it every ad- 
vantage for being naturalised there. ‘The consequence 
was, that nice and curious fabrics were devised, and 
such a vast variety of elegant and richly-ornamented 
gauze was issued from the place, as to outdo every 
thing of the kind that had formerly appeared. Spital- 
fields was obliged to relinquish the manufacture, and 
companies came from London to carry it on in Pais- 
ley, where it prospered and increased to an incon- 
ceivable extent. It not only became the great dis- 
tinguished manufacture of that town, but it filled the 
country around to the distance of twenty miles; and 
the gentlemen engaged in it had not only warehouses 
in London and Dublin, but correspondents upon the 
Continent, and shops for vending their commodities in 
Paris. In 1784, the manufacture of silk gauze, lawn 
and linen gauze, and white sewing thread, amounted 
to the value of L.579,185, 16s. 6d., and no fewer than 
26,484 persons were employed. Since that epoch, the 
gauze trade has declined, and at present it employs 
few hands. On its depression rose the manufacture 
of cotton thread, cambric, and similar goods. Shawls 
of silk and cotton, and also of silk mixed with merino 
wool, have for several years, under the names of scarfs 
and plaids, as well as that of shaw been extensively 
manufactured here, and sell at prices varying from 
6s. and 7s. to L.15 each. Some yezrs ago, chenille 
shawls, composed wholly of silk, began to be made. 
Since that period, Canton crape-shawls and handker- 
chiefs have been introduced, and forin an ingenious 
and elegant branch of manutactures. Various kinds 
of silk gauze, with Persians, and velvets, are also now 
made here; and for the weaving of the different fabrics 
the loom has been subjected to great improvements. 
In the town and Abbey parish, exclusive of the large 
village of Johnstone, there were lately three cotton- 
spinning mills, and seven or eight thread mills; two 
steam-loom factories; six flour mills; a calico print- 
ing work; many bleaching works and dye-houses ; 
three breweries, and two distilleries ; several timber 
yards; and several iron and brass foundries ; an alum 
and copperas work ; asoap work; a tan-yard, &c. An 
idea of the present extent of manufactures, in compa- 
rison with what it was ninety years since, may be 
obtained from the fact, that, while the whole of the 
manufactures in 1760 amounted to L.15,000, the an- 
nual computed value of the goods made in and around 
the town a few years ago was a million and a half 
sterling. ‘ 

There is a canal betwixt Paisley and Glasgow, and 
trade finds another outlet by means of the Cart river, 
which joins the Clyde, and may be navigated by small 
vessels. Between Paisley and Glasgow there is a 
constant communication by stage-coaches and other 
vehicles. It is gratifying to notice that the taste, 
abilities, and general intelligence of the inhabitants 
of this large and deservedly thriving town, contradict 
the too commonly received opinion, that an ardent 
pursuit of trade and manufactures is inimical to the 
cultivation of intelligence and literary habits. Many 
of the artizans of Paisley, like those of Glasgow, are 
distinguished by their laudable desire to improve their 
minds by reading, and support a library and several 
reading rooms. ‘The people in general are exceedingly 


| well-informed in most branches of useful knowledge, 


and invariably take a lively interest in the passing 
political events of the day. Paisley may also boast of 
having been the residence or birth-place of men of 
distinguished genius and reputation. The celebrated 
Dr Witherspoon, before his emigration, was minister 
of the parish, and here wrote some of his best works ; 
and Wilson, the ornithologist of America, and Tanna- 
hill, the author of several beautiful Scottish songs, 


were both natives of the town. The pressof Paisley 
is likewise not without its merits. For some time x 
respectable and clever periodical was published, ex. 
titled the Paisley Magazine. A weekly newspaper, 
called the Paisley Advertiser, is published every Sa- 
turday morning ; and a variety of minor publications 
have of late years issued from the press. We need 
hardly say, in conclusion, that Paisley possesses a 
large number of beneficiary and other useful institu- 


‘ ye . . . ” 
tions and associations characteristic of an advanced 


state of society. 


EDUCATION. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

WE are enabled, by Mr Combe’s obliging permission, 
to Jay a farther extract from his recently published Lec- 
tures before our readers. His views on the subject 
of Classical Literature are, it will be observed, very 
strong, but not more so than is ¢alled for by the too 
exclusive attention which is paid to that branch of 
study in the most of our schools. 

From the point where we broke off in our former ex- 
tract, the accomplished writer proceeds to consider the 
question, Whether man can be brought by any means 
nearer perfection than he is at present. He does not 
pretend, he assures us, to assign any degree of perfec- 
tion as likely to be arrived at by man ;, but, ‘‘ on dis- 
passionately comparing,” says he, “ the enjoyments 
of the inferior creatures, in relation to their natures, 
with the past and present enjoyments of the human 
race, in relation to their superior capacities, I fear that 
man does not surpass them to the extent which he ought 
to do, if he made a proper use of the means fairly in his 
power, of promoting his own happiness. Comparing 
the civilised Christian inhabitants of modern Europe 
with the ignorant, ferocious, filthy, and helpless sa- 
vages of New South Wales, we percéive a vast ad- 
vance; but I do not believe that the limits of attain- 
able perfection have yet been reached even by the 
best of Europe’s sons. All, therefore, that I venture 
to hope for is, that man, by the proper employment of 
the means presented to him, may arrive at last ata 
condition of enjoyment of his. mortal existence, as 
great, in relation to his rational nature, as that of the 
lower animals is in relation to their natures. This is 
no more than saying that the Creator has made man 
as perfect as a reasonable being, as He has made the 
lower animals perfect as instinctive creatures, 

I trust, then, that most will now concur with me 
in thinking, that if man, by his constitution, be an 
intelligent and improveable being, he must be taught 
knowledge, and trained to apply it, as the first stage 
in his progress towards enjoyment. In other words, 
he must be educated. 

Let us inquire, then, into the present condition of 
education, and afterwards consider how it may be im- 
proved. 

Suppose a young man to receive what is by many 
held to be a sufliciently good education—to have beeu 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, Latin, and a lit- 
tle Greek—-and tv be then sent into the world—W hat 
willbe the amount of his attainments? The acquire- 
ments just mentioned appear considerable, and I am 
far from undervaluing them. They are the instru- 
ments, by the diligent use of which much useful and 
practical knowledge may be attained; but in them- 
selves they do not constitute such knowledge. <A few 
observations are necessary to elucidate this proposi- 
tion. 

First, In regard to language in general, and what 
are termed ‘the learned languages’ in particular, I 
remark, that we may have an extensive knowledge of 
things, and few words by which to express it. Thus, 
a self-taught artizan often advances far into the prin-~ 
ciples and practice of his art before he has read books 
and become acquainted with terms to designate the ob- 
jects and operations with which he is familiar. He 
has more ideas than words; and this is a great evil, 
for he cannot communicate his knowledge,‘ or receive 
instruction from others, by books. Other individuals, 
however, have more words than ideas ; whioh also is 
very inconvenient ; for they have the means of com- 
municating knowledge, but lack knowledge to com- 
municate ; they are great scholars, but can teach 
mankind no practical art or science. 

Words are mere arbitrary signs for expressing feel. 
ings and ideasin the mind; and the best condition of 
an individual is to possess ample ideas, and an equally 
extensive stock of words. It is better, however, to 
have ten ideas, and only ten words to express them, 
although all the words should belong to one language, 
than to have only one idea, and fen words in as many 
different languages for communicating it. For exam- 
ple, a monk, who has only seen a horse passing by the 
window of his cell, may know that this animal is 
named in Greek, hippos; in Latin, equus; in Eng- 
lish, @ horse ; in French, cheval; in Italian, cavaillo 5 
in German, pferd; and, by some persons, he may be 
supposed to be, in consequence, highly learned. Hae 
is indeed considerably learned, but unfortunately not 
on the subject of the horse itself, but only on the 
names by which it is designated in different countries, 
His stock of nran knowledge would be only that 
which he had picked up by looking at the creature 
through the window, and would not be in the slight- 
est degree increased by the acquirement of tnese siz 
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words to express the name of the animal. His original 
Norton of a horse, whatever it was, would continue 
unextended and unimproved by all these additions to 
its names. The person of a man is neither stronger, 
taller, nor more graceful, because he possesses six 
suits of clothes, than it would be if he had only one ; 
and so it is with the mind. A youth, trained in a 
stable-yard, whose attention had been directed to the 
various qualities necessary to constitute a good hack- 
ney, hunter, or race-horse, and who knew its name 
only in his mother-tongue, would be far superior, as 
a practical judge of horses, to the monk. He would 
excel him in selecting, employing, managing, and 
rearing horses. He would possess ideas about the 
animal itself—would know what points were good and 
what bad about it; how it would work in different 
situations; how it would thrive on particular kinds 
of food; and in what manner it ought habitually to 
be treated, so as to obtain the most complete deve- 
lopement of its natural powers. This is practical 
knowledge : acquaintance with words is learning. 
Hitherto education has been conducted too much on 
the principle of looking at the world oply out of the 
window of the school and the college, and teaching 
the names of the beings and things therein contained, 
in a variety of languages, to the neglect of the study 
of the beings and things themselves ; whereas man, as 
a creature destined for action, fitted to control nature 
to some extent,/and, beyond this, left to accommodate 
his conduct to its course, requires positive knowledge 
of creation, its elements and laws, and has little use 
for words which go beyond the stock of his ideas. 

Language, however, is not to be depreciated or de- 
spised. Man is obviously formed to live in society ; 
his happiness is vastly increased by co-operation and 
interchange of ideas with his fellows ; and language, 
oral and written, is his natural medium of communi- 
cation. It is of first-rate importance to every indivi- 
dual, therefore, to possess not only words for all his 
ideas and emotions, but such expertness in using them 
in speech and writing, as may enable him readily and 
successfully to convey to other minds the precise im- 
pressions existing in his own. - Keeping in view, 
therefore, that notions of things are of first-rate uti- 
lity, and that language is of value only as a means of 
communicating what we know and feel, we may pro- 
ceed to inquire into the value of Greek and Latin as 
elements of education. The history of their intro- 
duction into schools, and of the circumstances which 
led to their past high estimation, merits our atten- 
tion. 

The Greeks and Romans were the earliest nations 
in Europe who attained to civilization ; in other words, 
they were the first who so far cultivated their mental 
faculties as to acquire numerous and tolerably precise 
ideas of government, laws, morals, intellectual philo- 
sophy, and’ the fine arts. In consequence of their 
minds possessing these ideas, their languages contain- 
ed terms to express them. In the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, the Roman empire was overrun by ignorant 
barbarians from the north of Hurope, whose mental 
powers, from not having been cultivated, had not 
reached the conceptions now alluded to, and whose 
languages, in consequence, were as barren as their 
thoughts. _A long night of darkness prevailed in 
Europe, until at length civilization again dawned 
where it had last set—in Italy. The cities of that 
country, situated under a genial climate, and sur- 
rounded by a fertile soil, had, ‘as early as the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, made considerable progress 
im arts and manufactures; wealth flowed in upon 
them; this produced leisure and a desire for refined 
enjoyment, whence a taste for literature gradually 
arose. 

The manuscripts of Greece and Rome had long slum- 
bered in the cells of monastic institutions, and many of 
them had been erased to give place to monkish le- 
gends ; but now they were ardently disinterred. When 
recovered and understood, they were found to contain 
more sublime and elegant poetry—more refined yet 
nervous éloquence—more brilliant, pointed, and in- 
genious wit—with profounder and juster views on 
law, criticism, and philosophy—than had been known 
or heard of since the subversion of civilization; and 
all these treasures, too, embodied in languages so rich, 
discriminative, and refined, that Europe, in addition 
toe this accession of knowledge, was at once furnished 
with exquisite vehicles of thought, without the labour 
of invention. 

In these circumstances, Greek and Latin naturally 
became objects of intense study among all men who 
aspired to superior intelligence. There was great 
good sense in this direction of their mental energies ; 
because, at that time, and in their situation, these lan- 
guages really unlocked to them the richest intellectual 
stores then existing in the world, and put them in pos- 
session also of an instrument for communicating their 
thoughts, greatly surpassing, in delicacy and power, 
any that they could have obtained by their own in- 
vention, or found in the literature of their native coun- 
tries. : 

In this manner, and for these reasons, colleges, 
‘schools, bursaries, and other institutions, were estab. 
Jished, for teaching and cultivating the Greek and Latin 
languages, and they obtained the appellation of © bu- 
mane literature,’ Lirera Hunanrores: eminence 
in them bevame the passport to fame: and a person 
deeply conversant with them was dignified with the 
title of ‘a learned man.’ 

Jn the course of time, however, the nations of Eu- 


rope, aided by the invention of printing, and, latterly, 
by stupendous discoveries in science and the arts, and 
the wide diffusion of Christianity among the people, 
far outstripped the Greeks and Romans in their most 
useful attainments. The Italians, French, English, 
and Germans, made gigantic strides in developing 
their mental powers; and their languages, by a law 
of the human constitution, kept pace with the multi- 
plication of their emotions and ideas. England could 
long ago boast of a Bacon, a SHAKSPEARE, a MiLvon, 
a Newton, anda Locker; and she is now able to ex- 
hibit an additional list of names, so splendid and 
extensive as almost to defy repetition, of men who 
have embodied in her language thoughts and inven- 
tions so profound, admirable, and useful, that the 
philosophy, the science, and the arts, of the ancient 
world, sink into comparative insignificance before 
them. 

This change of circumstances has clearly altered the 
relative value and importance of Greek and Latin. 
There is now no knowledge relating to the physical 
and moral worlds contained in these languages, which 
does not exist clearly expressed in English : and there 
is no mode of feeling or of thought subservient to the 
practical purposes of life, that may nct be as forcibly and 
elegantly clothed in our native language as in them. 
Human institutions and practices, however, often long 
survive the causes that gave them birth ;‘and from five 
to seven precious years of our lives in youth are still 
dedicated to the study of the learned languages, as if 
all their original importance remained. 


At the time when public schools, of the class called 
in Scotland grammar schools, were instituted, there 
was no science that could benefit the people. These 
seminaries, therefore, as schools of preparatory in- 
struction, were nearly co-extensive with the univer- 
sities. In these primary schools, the pupils were 
taught the elements of Greek and Latin; and in the 
colleges the same studies were carried forward to the 
highest point which+the time and capacity of the 
scholar could reach, In the progress of years, how- 
ever, arts and sciences have been discovered. In 
Scotland, the universities have to a great extent kept 
pace with the growing knowledge of theage. In Edin- 
burgh College, lectures are now delivered on almost 
all the physical sciences, and on every branch of me- 
dicine. In short, the knowledge of Nature in all her 
departments is taught: Greek and Latin constituting 
only departments of the general system of tuition. 
If our primary schools had kept pace with this im- 
provement, all would have been well. If we had fol- 
lowed the spirit of practical wisdom manifested by our 
ancestors, and-extended our elementary instruction in 
proportion to the enlargement of our university edu- 
cation, the knowledge of the people would have been 
far superior to what it actually is. But, by astrange 
anomaly, our primary schools have, till within these 
few years, been allowed to stand still, while the uni- 
versities have advanced. These schools have continued 
to teach little else than English, Greek, and Latin, and 
the consequences have been most baneful. The great 
mass of the people of the middle and lower ranks hav- 
ing been taught exclusively at these and the parish 
schools, have been led to believe languages to be prac- 
tical knowledge ; and they have been defrauded of the 
opportunity of acquiring elementary instruction in 
the arts, sciences, and other departments of useful 
knowledge. They have wasted in studying—or at- 
tempting to study—Greek and Latin, the only time 
which their busy lives left at their command for ob- 
taining information. They have been sent into the 
world absolutely ignorant of the existence of the vast 
field of moral and intellectual instruction presented 
by the works of the Creator. The higher orders, 
again, who have advanced to the university classes, 
have found themselves obliged to commence with the 
very rudiments of thesciences, after having spent from 
five to seven years in what they were led to believe 
were preparatory studies. In the great public hospi- 
tals, the system of teaching languages produces its 
fruits in a very tangible form. While children living 
in their parents’ houses in a town learn something of 
real life by intercourse with society, perusing news- 
papers, and observing passing occurrences, the ignor- 
ance of the children shut up within the walls of an 
institution, and excluded from these sources of in- 
formation, will, at the end of their imprisonment, 
present a just picture of the effects of the system to 
which they have been subjected. Ihave been inform- 
ed accordingly, by men engaged in practical business 
who have received apprentices from public hospitals, 
that the lads appear, on their entrance into active life, 
as if they had just dropped from the moon. . Every 
thing is strange to them: and very little of what had 
beea previously taught to them presents itself in their 
new condition in a practical form. What I contend 
for is, that common sense should be employed to direct 
the studies in the primary schools as well as in the 
universities, and that, in addition to languages, the 
elements of useful knowledge should be there taught.* 


*® Since the lectures were written, a great improvement has been 
introduced into the regulations of George Heriot’s Hospital, in 
Edinburgh. On 2st November 1833, it was enacted by the gover- 
nozs, that the branches of education for the senior boys ‘shall be 
such as may be interesting to all these boys, whatever may be their 
destination in after life ;’ and among the branches enumerated 
are, § the first principles of Natural History and Mechanical Phi- 
losophy. Lam informed, also, that one of the teachers in this 
hospital has for some years kindly dedicated a play-hour to the 
teaching of some elementary es of physical science to the 
elder boys, leaving:it optional to them to attend or to play, and 
that instruction is invariably preferred. 


In surveying, then, the prevalent system of confin- 
ing education in primary schools chiefly to languages, 
we observe that the following consequences ensue :— 
First, The human faculties desire knowledge as their 
natural food, and it is only after a considerable stock 
of ideas has been acquired, and many emotions expe- 
rienced, that the value of words, as a means of ex- 
pressing them, comes to be appreciated. By the 
common practice of teaching, however, little know- 
ledge of things is communicated, and children are 
compelled to proceed at once to the study of difficult, 
copious, and obsolete languages, to have their memo- 
ries burdened with words corresponding to which they 
have noideas. This proceeding being an outrage upon 
Nature, tedium, disgust, and suffering, invade the 
youthful mind. Asa means of conquering aversion, 
severe discipline used to be, and occasionally still is, 
resorted to, which, being felt to be unjust, rouses the 
worst feelings and debases the sentiments, while the 
intellect is starved and impaired by dealing habitually 
with sounds to which no clear conceptions are at- 
tached. ; 

Secondly, Under this system, children make no 
substantial progress in any useful acquirement. Nine 
out of ten drawl away the months and years of their 


allotted penance, and, within a brief space after its\ 


close, forget every syllable which they had learned 
with so much labour and pain; and even the tenth, 
who, from a higher natural talent for languages, per- 
haps distinguished himself by his classical attain- 
ments, does not, on entering the counting-room or 
workshop, always find himself as superior to his com- 
petitors in the practical business of life as in scholar- 
ship. 

Tf the study of the dead languages is not prosecut- 
ed in after-life, the time devoted to them is positively 
misapplied. Itis a fact quite notorious, that nine- 
tenths of the children educated in a commercial town 
do not follow professions for which Greek and Latin 
are indispensable: and hence the time and money ex- 
pended by at least this proportion of pupils are most 
unprofitably bestowed. Indeed, there is a great de- 
lusion in the public mind in regard to the necessity of 
Greek even for the medical profession. Professor 
Christison, when examined some years ago before 
the Royal Commission which visited the University 
of Edinburgh, stated, that at school he had been 
dux of the Greek Class, and at college had gained 
a prize for a knowledge of that language, and was 
naturally fond of it; but that, from the time when he 
pete 4 7 
vegan to study medicine, he found his attention so 
fully occupied by substantial science, that he had 
scarcely opened a Greek book; while he had been 
obliged to study French and German for the sake of 
the medical information to which they were the means 
of obtaining access. - 

Tt is erroneous to say that Greek and Latin are in- 
dispensably necessary to enable a boy to understand 
his own language. This must be the case only where 
no adequate pains are bestowed by teachers in conveying 
fully the meaning and value of English expressions. 
All words are mere arbitrary sounds ; and, in itself, a 
sound invented by an Englishman is as capable of be- 
ing rendered intelligible by proper definition, as one 
first suggested by a Greek or Roman. A great pro- 
portion of the words which compose the English lan- 
guage are derived from the Saxon; yet nobody thinks 
a knowledge of that language also to be necessary for 
the due understanding of our native tongue. The 
grand requisites to the right use of speech are two— 
clear notions or ideas, and accurate definitions of the 
words employed to designate them. The former will 
be best attained by studying things and their relations, 
and the /aiter by a careful exposition of our mother- 
tongue, by a person who knows scientifically both the 
things signified and the genius of the language. The 
derivation of words is not always an index to their 
true signification: artery means literally air-vessel, 
yet it circulates blood; physiology is derived from 


two Greek words, phusis, nature, and Jogos, discourse ; _. 


yet in English it is used to designate only the doctrine 
of animal and vegetable functions, In teaching ety- 
mology, therefore, we must often guard the student 
against the errors into which it would lead him; so 
that the difficulty of his understanding his native 
tongue is to that extent increased by his studies in 
Greek and Latin. 3 : 
Various obvious reasons exist why so little of Eng- 
lish is understood by those who learn i#, and no other 
language or science, at school. Owing to the deficiency 
of their own education, teachers themselves, in ge- 
neral, do not possess distinct knowledge of the things 
signified by the sounds which they communicate; and 
from not understanding ideas, they have it not in their 
power to define words accurately. Hence they cannot, 
and do not, bring together before the minds of the 
pupils a clear conception of the things signified, and 
of the sign, without the combination of which the 
right use of speech is impracticable. ] 
masters, in general, communicate only the sownds of 
words, and the abstract rules of grammar; but this 
is not teaching a Janguage. Teaching a language im- 
plies unfolding its structure, idiom, and power—a task 
which requires much reflection and extensive infor- 
mation. ; 
A professor of English, therefore, would be more 
useful to nine out of ten of the pupils of any academy 
for the education of the industrious classes, than pro- 
fessors of Greek and Latin; and it is only after Eng- 
lish has been taught in this or such other way as may 
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be best adapted to the human understanding, and 
without success, that the conclusion ought tobe drawn 
that it cannot be understood sufficiently for all useful 
and ornamental purposes, without a previous know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin. . The extensive study of 
Greek and Latin by learned men has led to the prac- 
tice of compouuding all new words out of Greek roots; 
and as Chemistry, Geology, and other branches of 
Natural History, areadvancing with cheering rapidity, 
multitudes of purely Greek words are added to our 
language every year, and the uninitated suffer great 
inconvenience from not understanding them. This 
evil, I believe, is to a great extent unavoidable. The 
things described are new in science, and new names 
are required by which to designate them. Unin- 
structed readers are unacquainted with these objects, 
as well as with their names. If the objects were stu- 
died, which can be done only by observation, less dif- 
ficulty would be found in comprehending the words, 
although they are derived from Greek and Latin roots. 
It would be extremely difficult to give to names com. 
pounded of English terms, that scientific precision 
which is attainable by using Greek and Latin. Ex- 
planatory dictionaries, however, of words, common 
and scientific, borrowed from these languages, have 
been published ; so that no one is compelled to study 
ancient tongues for six or seven years, for the sake of 
understanding the derivation of a few hundreds of 
scientific terms. In a very useful work by Dr R. 
Harrison Brack, entitled ‘The Student’s Manual,’ 
(published by Loneman & Co.), the Greek roots are 
printed inthe Greek character, and also in the Roman, 
by which means unlearned readers may become ac- 
quainted with the Greek letters, and many common 
Greek words, almost without an effort. 

It has often been observed, that the Greeks them- 
selves studied no language except their own, and yet 
attained to exquisite delicacy and dexterity in the use 
of it; and why may not the English do as much ? 
The objection, that Greek is a primitive, and English 
a derivative tongue, is met by the answer, that every 
word is merely a sound indicative of an idea or an 
emotion, and that it makes no difference in the possi- 
bility of comprehending the meaning of a word, whe- 
ther the sound was invented by the English themselves, 
or borrowed by them from the Greeks or Romans. In 
learning the meaning of Greek words, the student 
must connect the thing signified directly with the 
expression, because he has no etymology to render the 
Greek intelligible. But if he can comprehend Greek 
by merely connecting the idea with the word, why 
may he not learn to understand English by a similar 
process? It may be added, that some of the most 
eminent of our English authors, such as SHAKSPEARE, 
Burns, Corser, and a whole host of female wri- 
ters, had little or no acquaintance with the dead lan- 
guages ; and that there are not wanting instances of 
learned critics, like BenrLEy, whose classical know- 
ledge did not enable them to express themselves in 
their native tongue with tolerable correctness, grace- 
fulness, and ease. 


We have the testimony of several of the great- 
est names in English literature against the existing 
practice. ‘ It is deplorable,’ says CowLEy in his 
Essays, ‘to consider the loss which children make of 
their time at most schools, employing, or rather cast- 
ing away, six or seven years.in the learning of words 
only, and that very imperfectly.’ ’ 

Locke, in his Treatise on Education, asks :— 
‘Would not a Chinese, who took notice of our way 
of breeding, be apt to imagine that all our young 
gentlemen were designed to be teachers and professors 
of the dead languages of foreign countries, and not to 
be men of business in their own ?’ 

GreBBon the historian remarks, that ‘ a finished 
scholar may emerge from the head of Westminster 
or Eton in total ignorance of the business and conver- 
sation of English gentlemen in the latter end of the 
eighteenth century.’ 

Mr Moore, who cites these authorities in his no- 
tices of the Lite of Lord Byrnron,*- adds, that that 
gifted poet was a miserable Greek and Latin scholar 
while he attended Harrow school; that he hated the 
task of learning these languages; and that he acquir- 
ed his astonishing copiousness, flexibility, and beauty 
of style, by extensive miscellaneous reading in his na- 
tivetongue. Miltonsays: ‘ Though a linguist should 
pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft 
this world into, yet, if he have not studied the solid 
things in them, as well as the words and lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man 
as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his 
mother. dialect only.’ And Dr Apam Smiru ob- 
serves, that ‘ it seldom happens that a man, in any 
part of his life, derives any conveniency or advantage 
from some of the most laborious and troublesome parts 
of his education.’ Wealth of Nations, B. v. c. 1. 

Education, then, consisting chiefly of languages, 
leayes the mind of the pupil ignorant of things, ig- 
norant of men, and ignorant of the constitution of the 
social system in which he is to move. He is trained 
in abstraction, and among shadows; and when he 
enters practical life, he finds that his real education is 
only then at its commencement. 

Education consisting of a knowledge of natural 
science, on the contrary, produces an early and a deep 
conviction that man is made for action; that he is 


plaecd in a theatre of agents, which he must direct, or 
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to which he must accommodate his conduct; that 
every thing in the world is regulated Ly laws institut- 
ed by the Creator; that all objects which exist— 
animate and inanimate—have received definite quali- 
ties and constitutions, and that good arises from their 
proper, and evil from their improper, application. 
Education makes known what these qualities are. It 
invigorates the understanding, and thereby gives bold- 
ness to the intellect, and independence to the senti- 
ments.” 


POPULAR RHYMES. 
NATURAL OBJECTS. 

In a late number of the Journal, we presented an ar- 
ticle containing selections from a manuscript collection 
of popular rhymes respecting seasons and the weather ; 
being a sequel to an article in the thirty-second num- 
ber, in which we gave extracts from a published 
collection referring to places. We now proceed to 
embody, from the manuscript collection, a series of 
the more interesting rhymes respecting natural ob- 
jects—only once more premising, that we by no means 
consider these snatches of verse as entitled to pub- 
lic attention from their merit as compositions, but 
merely as capable, perhaps, of awakening pleasing as- 
sociations respecting the early stages of society and 
the early years of the reader’s own life. 

There is an East Lothian rhyme upon a sunny 
shower, which, we must confess, puerile as it is, has 
always been melody to our own ears. It is shouted 
by boys, when their sport is interrupted by that pe- 
culiar meteorological phenomenon ;— 

Sunny sunny shouir, 
Come on for half an hour; 
Gar a’ the bens couir, 
Gar a’ the sheep clap ; 
Gar ilka wife in Lammermuir, 
Put on her kail-pat. 
There is also an apostrophe to the rainbow :— 

Rainbow, rainbow, rin awa’ hame, 

The cow’s to cauf, the yowe’s to Jamb— | 
though of what interest such intelligence may be to | 
the celestial spectrum, it would be difficult to say. 
When snow is seen falling for the first time in the 
season, the youngsters account for it in a way which 
is really poetical ;— 

The men o’ the East 
Are pyking their geese, 
And sending their feathers here away, here away ! 

In a similar strain of metaphor is the description of 
a high wind :— 

Arthur o’ Bower has broken his bands, 
And he’s come roaring ower the lands; 
The King o’ Scots, and a’ his power, 
Canna turn Arthur o’ Bower. 

Tn a conversation which the present writer had in 
1825 with Sir Walter Scott, to whose ear these old 
relics of natural poetry seemed to have a high charm, 
he was reminded of Arthur of Bower; and the ami- 
able bard of Marmion then proceeded to mention, with 
an inexpressible pride and pleasure with which his 
own poems had never perhaps inspired him, that his 
grandson—the Hugh Littlejohn of his Tales of a 
Grandfather, and then a child under five years of age 
—had lately written an imitation of the said quatrain, 
upon a great flood of the Tweed, to which he was 
witness at Abbotsford. To the best of the writer's 
recollection, this specimen of precocious genius ran as 
follows :— 

The waters of Tweed have broken the law, 

And they’ve come roaring down the haugh ; 

Grandpapa and all his men 

Cannot turn them back again. 
To hear the venerable man repeating these lines with 
his emphatic and somewhat solemn voice, while his 
eye beamed with grandfatherly affection and good na- 
ture, was something not to be easily forgotten. 

In an enigmatical couplet on mist, there is the same 
turn for idealization :— 

Banks fou,® braes fou, 

Gather ye a’ the day, ye’ no gather your neivest fou. 

Some of the rhymes on birds are the most poetical 
of all those that refer to animate objects. The minds 
of young people, and of a nation in its earlier stages, 
are apt to be interested, to an unusual degree, in this 
beautiful class of created beings. Accordingly, we 
find more verses, and those in many cases much more 
pleasing, upon birds, than upon any other department 
of natural history. What, for instance, could be more 
poetical than the puerile malediction upon those who 
rob the nest of the Wren; a bird considered sacred, 
apparently on account of its smallness, its beauty, and 
its innocence ? 

Malisons, malisons, mair than ten, 

That harry the Ladie of Heeven’s hen! 
For such is the title given to the Wren by boys—even | 
when engaged in the unhallowed sport of bird-nesting ; 
on which occasions they may be heard, in country 
places in Scotland,+ singing this rhyme at the top of 
their voices. There is another popular notion re- 
specting the Wren, namely, that it is the wife of the 
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Robin Red-breast. Upon this idea is grounded a curi- 
ous allegorical song in Herd’s Collection, to the tune 
of Lennox’s Love to Blantyre :— 
The Wren she lyes in care’s bed, 
In care’s bed, in eare’s bed; 
The wren she lyes in care’s bed, 
In meikle dule and fyne, O. 
When in cam Robin Red-breist 
Red-breist, Red-breist ; 
When in cam Robin Red-breist, 
Wi’ succar-saps and wine, O. 
Now, maiden, will ye taste o’ this, 
Taste 0’ this, taste o this; 
Now, maiden, will ye taste o’ this? 
Tis succar-saps and wine, O. 
Na, ne’er a drap, Robin, 
Robin, Robin ; 
Na, ne’er a drap, Robin, 
Though it were ne’er so fine, O. 
And where’s the ring that I gied ye, 
That I gied ye, that I gied ye; 
And where’s the ring that I gied ye, 
Ye little cutty quean, O? 
I gied it till a sodger, 
A sodger, a sodger, 
I gied it till a sodger, 
A true sweit-heart 0’ mine, O, 

In reference to this matrimonial alliance between 
these two beautiful birds, and also to their sacred cha- 
racter, the boys have the following distich :— 

The Robin and the Wren, 
Are God’s cock and hen. 
And they are also included in a list of birds, whose 
nests it is deemed unlucky to molest :— 
The Laverock* and the Lintic,t 
The Robin and the Wren; 
If ye harry their nests, 
Ye’ll never thrive again. 

There is, however, a quatrain in which the Robin 
and the Wren are treated, in their conjugal character, 
very much as other mortals are among satirical wri- 
ters. As adescription of a squabble between man and 
wife, in a small way, it is not amiss :— 

The Robin Redbreast and the Wran, 
Coost out about the parritch pan, 
And or the Robin gat a spune, 
The Wran she had the parritch dune. 
Another bird, commonly called the Stane-chacker, 1s 
exempted from the woes and pains of harrying, but 
only in consequence of a malediction which the bird 
itself is fancifully supposed to be always pronouncing. 
The Galloway version of this malison is here sub» 
joined :— 
Stane-chack ! 
Deeyil tak ! 
They wha harry my nest, 
Will never rest, - 
Will meet the pest ! 
De’il brack their lang back, 
Wha my eggs wad tak, tak! 
The dolorous cry of the Lapwing—called in Scotland 
the Peeseweep—has attracted the attention of children, 
and been signified in one of their rhymes :— 
Peese-weep, Peese-weep, 
Harry my nest, and gar me greet ! 
This has at least the merit of being very appropriate 
to the character of the bird. The lapwing makes its 
nest upon the ground in lonely and desolate situations ; 
and when any human being approaches, its instinct 
directs it to come flying near, with its wailing peevish 
cry, and endeavour, by fluttering hither and thither, 
to lead the intruder away from its lowly home. In 
certain parts of Scotland, there is a traditionary anti- 
pathy to the bird, on account of its having sometimes 
served, during the persecuting times, to point out the 
retreats of the unfortunate Presbyterians, who had, 
for conscience sake, made themselves its companicns 
on the wild. 

The boys in Scotland have a superstitious feeling 
respecting the Yellow Yoldring, and, when they see it, 
exclaim, in reference to its mysterious nature— 

Half a paddock, f half a taed, § 
Half a drap o’ deil’s blude, 
On a May morning. 
They are also much puzzled about. the birds and in- 
sects which disappear in winter: the general idea is, 
that they all exist, during’ that season, in a state of 
dormancy :— 
The Bat, the Bee, the Butterflie, 
The Cuckoo and the Swallow, 
The Corncraik and the Nightingale, 
They a’ sleep in the hallow. 

The rapacious and unsocial character of the Carrion 
Crow, and the peculiar sounds of its voice, have given 
rise to curious notions respecting it among the rustic 
classes. The lonely shepherd who overhears a pair 
croaking behind a neighbouring hillock or enclosure, 
amuses his fancy by forming regular dialogues out of 
their conversation—thus, for instance :— 

A hoggie dead! a hoggie dead! a hoggie dead !— 

Oh, where? Oh, where? Oh, where ?— 

Down i’ ’e park! down i’’e park! down i’ ’e park !— 

Is’t fat ? is’t fat? is’t fat ?— 

Come try! come try! come try! 

So in Galloway; but thus in Tweeddale :— 
Sekito says, there’s a hog dead !— 
Where? where ?— 
Up the burn! up the burn! 
Is’t fat ? is’t fat ? 
*T’s a’ creesh ! ’t’s a’ creesh! 
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in the Border Minstreisy, there is a ballad, in which 
two crows are made t) hint a tragedy of a wild and 
horrible character—the version with which we are 
most familiar runs thus :— 

As I gaed down by yon house end, 

Twa corbies there were sitting their lane ; 

The tane unto the tother did say, 

«* © where shall we gae dine to-day ?” 

«*(Q down beside yon new-faun birk, 

O there there lies a new slain knicht ; 

Nae livin kens that he lies there, , 

Save his horse, his hound, and his lady fair. 

His horse is to the hunting gane, 

His hound to bring the red-deer hame? 

His lady’s ta’en another mate $ 

Sae we may mak our dinner sweet. 

We'll sit upon his bonny breast bane, 

And we'll pyke out his bonny grey een ; 

Wi’ a lock o’ his gowden hair, 

We'll theik our nest when it blaws bare. 

Mony a ane for him maks mane, 

But nane sall ken where he is gane. 

Ower his banes, when they are bare, 

The wind sall blaw for evermair !” 

In Kincardineshire, the following rhyme is familiar 

to children : 
The Trout said to the Fluke, 
When did your mow’ crook. 
My mow’ was never even, 
Sin’ I cam by John’s Haven.* 


There are, however, very few rhymes respecting this 
part of creation. One is quoted in the Antiquary :— 
But the Oyster likes the dredging sang, 

For he comes o’ a gentle kind. 


We can only recollect another :— 


When the pea’s in blume, 
The Mussel’s tume.f 


In respect of the vegetable world, we have either 
been singularly unfortunate in our inquiries, or a very 
small stock of rhymes must exist. There is one of a 
striking character respecting the three chief kinds of 
growing timber, and which serves all the purposes of 
an act of Parliament :— 

The aik, the ash, the ellem tree, 

They are hanging, a’ three. 
That is, the cutting or destroying of the oak, ash, end 
elm, is liable by law to a capital punishment. Many 
a time have we heard the statute quoted bya juvenile 
company, in the course of a ramble through the woods. 


LETTER FROM A BACKWOODSMAN. 
THE following letter from a backwood settler in the 
Newcastle district, Upper Canada, has been handed 
us, through a gentleman in Edinburgh, for insertion 
in our Journal; and conceiving that it contains some 
useful information for intending emigrants, we do not 
hesitate to give it a place; at the same time premising, 
that the settlers in almost every quarter of America 
would not perhaps find any difficulty in giving fully 
as flattering accounts of the district in which they 
happen to be located. The Newcastle district lies on 
the north side of Lake Ontario, opposite its centre ; 
and is therefore most advantageously situated as to 
water communication. 

Sir — Your widely-cireulated Journal having even 
reached these backwoods, I observe that you have lately 
treated a good deal on emigration, and the comparative 
merits of different parts of America. I beg leave to turn 
your attention to a district of this province which has 
been very little noticed by the various tourists who have 
favoured the people of Great Britain with such a variety 
of remarks on this country—remarks in general picked 
up as hastily as they are given to the public inconsider- 
ately. Had Mr Fergusson found it convenient to visit 
this part of Canada, I feel certain, that, from the can- 
dour and ability he has displayed in his account of other 
parts of the province, as well as those parts of the United 
States I myself have happened to visit, this letter would 
have been rendered altogether unnecessary ; but that not 
having been the ease, I have noted down some of the 
advantages of the Neweastle district-—among which there 
are, I consider, several peculiar to it—in the hope that 
by doing so I shall add a trifle to the information con- 
tained in Mr Fergusson’s valuable volume. As Iam more 
used to handle an axe than a pen, I shall proceed without 
further preface. : 

The soil of the Newcastle district, in common with 
that of the greatest part of Upper Canada, is excellent; 
and although not possessing the great depth and richness 
which the more western parts of the province are said to 
do, it is of a quality and variety fit for every description 
of agriculture, and every where produces most abundant 
erops. 

The climate is particularly healthy, and by far the most 
congenial to the constitution and habits of emigrants 
trom Great Britain of aay in the province; the winter 
seldom lasting more than twelve weeks, while it causes 
no difficulty ia providing food for farm-stock, is amply 
sufficient for the purpose of conveying to market all sorts 
of farm-produce, in a country where the land-carriages 
are so short as they in general are throughout this dis- 
trict. During four winters I have neyer known a day in 
which a workman in the woods could not work comfort- 
ably without his coat; and in summer, although the heat 
certainly is great, yet, owing to a slight breeze which 
takes place generally from ten or eleven in the forenoon 
till about two in the afternoon, it is neither oppressive 
ior unpleasant, 
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A peculiar and great advantage possessed by the New- 
castle district is the splendid chain of lakes and inland 
navigable rivers by which it is intersected. It is only 
necessary to look at a good map of Upper Canada to per- 
,ceive at one view, that, owing to these waters, the whole 
trade of the immense country from Lake Huron east- 
ward, must, in a few years, pass through it to the head 
of the Bay of Quinte (Lake Ontario) ; the longest piece 
of canalling required in the whole line—viz. that neces- 
sary to open the river Trent—being at this time actually 
under survey by order of and at the expense of the pro- 
vincial legislature. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
how much more valuable property acquired in such a 
country must be to any in a country which long land- 
carriages must, for a lomg series of years, render inacces- 
sible to general trade; and also, at the same time, so 
depreciate the value of produce as to make it scarcely 
worth carrying to market. And such is the case with a 
considerable part of Upper Canada, and still more so in 
the so highly praised prairies in the western parts of the 
United States. Iam aware that the advocates for these 
rich tracts of country dwell much on the canals and rail- 
roads that are projected, and in an instance or two com- 
pleted ; but it is easy to be seen that one or two canals 
intersecting a country consisting of many millions of acres 
can only be of material service to the inhabitants who are 
settled within a short distance of them; but when wheat 
at from two to three shillings, Halifax currency, per bushel, 
is to be carried from twenty to forty miles through Ca- 
nadian or American roads, it becomes actually not worth 
the raising for sale. #The vicinity to the chief outlet for 
Canadian farm-prodtice ought also to be considered as an 
advantage possessed in a considerable degree. Montreal 
must be the great mart for, or outlet through which the 
exports of the province must pass. Now, by reverting 
to the map, it will be seen that the inhabitants of the 
Neweastle district will be enabled to ship their produce 
at various points of their own magnificent waters, and 
have it carried direct to Montreal or Quebec, with no 
other impediments than those in the river St Lawrence, 
which are of course shared by other parts of the province 
in the same degree, At present, wheat is worth ls. 3d. 
per bushel more in this district than any where to the 
west, excepting the neighbourhood of York, Wheat at 
Coburg and Porthope is at this time worth 5s. per bushel ; 
at Niagara it«is worth 3s. 9d.; and in Ohio and Illinois 
its price is from 2s, to 2s. 6d., Halifax currency. 

The abundant supply ot limestone, either for building 
or applying to the soil, is an object by no means to be 
overlooked. It can be burned for 3d. per bushel. The 
great water communication also enables the farmer to 
import gypsum ata price little above the cost of it in those 
districts in which it is found. The abundance of pine on 
the shores of the different lakes is also a very consider- 
able advantage, it being capable of being rafted to the 
saw-mills at a very trifling expense, thus supplying an 
abundance of boards or sawn timber, of any size or inea- 
surement, for the erection of buildings in the towns, vil- 
lages, or farms, which are in consequence increasing at 
a rate altogether inconceivable to the inhabitants of an 
old country, or at what is possible in any country not 
possessing this advantage, combined with that of con- 
taining the water-power for machinery which this dis- 
trict does. It will also soon become an article for ex- 
portation, large saw-mills being now erected with that 
view. 

The trade of the Newcastle district is now almost en- 
tirely carried on through the medium of cash payments. 
Mechanics, labourers, house-servants, are also all paid 
in cash, contrary to what was the custom a very few 
years since, and to what is still the custom in many parts 
of Canada and the United States, where barter, and what 
is called store-pay, is very much in practice. 

The expense of clearing wild land is more moderate 
than in many other parts of the province in this district, 
owing to the great influx of emigrants, Twelve dollars 
Halifax may be taken as the average price for fencing 
and preparing an acre for crop. It is done for less when 
a large piece is contracted for at one time. In the neigh- 
bourhooa of Goderich the cost is from twenty to twenty- 
four dollars per annum. 

The population of Neweastle is about 32,000, and is of 

a description particularly well calculated for advancing a 
new country. It consists of almost an equal proportion 
of English, Irish, and Scotch, either emigrants or by 
extraction, but chiefly the former; and their various na- 
tional customs being mixed up, has perceptibly improved 
the whole. There are plenty of mechanics of every 
kind, who are in full employment, at from 5s. to 7s. 6d. 
per day, according to their character as workmen; and 
labourers are always to be obtained at from eight to 
twelve dollars per month, varying as their character and 
knowledge of the work of the country is understood. 
Female servants are also plentiful; the wages of good 
ones is about L.12 per annum, or four dollars per month. 
This district is well supplied with schools, besides the 
district schools, the improvement of which is at pre- 
sent attracting the attention of the legislature. There 
are excellent boarding-schools for males and- females, 
both in Coburg and Peterborough. It may here be 
mentioned, as a general observation, that the schools in 
York and Kingston are surpassed by none. The York 
college is supplied with teachers entirely from the two 
English universities. Board, with other expenses, 
amounts in York to about one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars a-year. 
_ To emigrants with capital, or who are desirous of en- 
joying genteel society, strong inducements are held out 
by this district. The society in Coburg and Porthope, 
and surrounding country, is surpassed by none in any 
provincial town in either England or Scotland, or their 
neighbourhood ; and the emigration of the last two years 
has rendered the society of the rapidly-rising town of 
Peterborough fully equal to either of them. 

I have, in the above remarks, endeavoured, in as small 
a compass as possible, to point out to intending emigrants 
a beautiful and rich section of this province, almost en- 
tirery overlooked hitherto ; and, in doing so, J consider, 
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while I am serving them, I aim only doing an act of jus- 
tice to the district itself, to which it is fully entitled. If 
you consider them worthy of being inserted in your ex- 
cellent Journal, I shall feel gratified; if not. it is only 
the cost of a little labour to one who is accustomed to it, 
namely, A Bacxwoop SErruer. 


LOVE AT ONE GLIMPSE. 

SOME years ago, there used to be pointed out, upon 
the streets of Glasgow, a man whose intellects had 
been unsettled upon a very strange account. When 
a youth, he had happened to pass a lady on a crowded 
thoroughfare—a lady whose extreme beauty, though 
dimmed by the intervention of a veil, and seen but 
for a moment, made an indelible impression upon his 
mind. This lovely vision shot rapidly past him, and 
was in an instant lost amidst the commonplace crowd 
through which it moved. He was so confounded by 
the tumult of his feelings, that he could not pursue, 
or even attempt to see it again. Yet he never after- 
wards forgot it, 


With a mind full of distracting thoughts, and a 
heart filled alternately with gushes of pleasure and of 
pain, the man slowly left the spot where he had rea 
mained for some minutes as it were thunderstruck. 
He soon after, without being aware of what he wished, 
or what he was doing, found himself again at the place. 
He came to the very spot where he had stood when 
the lady passed, mused for some time about it, went 
to a little distance, and then came up as he had come 
when he met the exquisite subject of his reverie—une 
consciously deluding himself with the idea that this 
might recall her to the spot. She came not; he felt 
disappointed ; he tried again; still she did not pass. 
He continued to traverse the place till evening, when 
the street became deserted. By and bye, he was lefé 
altogether alone. He then saw thatall his fond efforts 
were vain, and he left the silent, lonely street at mide 
night, with a soul as desolate as that gloomy terrace. 


For weeks afterwards he was never out of thestreets. 
He wandered hither and thither, often visiting the 
place where he had first seen the object of his ab- 
stracted thoughts, as if he considered that he had a 
better chance of seeing her there than any where else, 
He frequented every place of public amusement to 
which he could purchase admission ; and he made the 
tour of all the churches. All was in vain. He never 
again placed his eyes upon that angelic countenance. 
She was ever present to his mental optics, but she 
never appeared again in a tangible form. Without 
her essential presence, all the world beside was to him 
as a blank—a wilderness, 3 

Madness invariably takes possession of the mind 
which broods over-much or over-long upon some en- 
gressing idea. So did it prove with this singular 
lover. He grew innocent, as the people of this coun- 
try tenderly pnrase it. His insanity, however, was 
little more than mere abstraction. ‘he course of his 
mind was stopped at a particular point. After this 
he made no further progress in any intellectual ate 
tainment. He acquired no new ideas. His whole soul 
stood still. He was like a clock stopped at a parti- 
cular hour, with some things, too, about him, which, 
like the motionless indices of that machine, pointed 
out the date of theinterruption. As, for instance, he 
ever after wore a peculiarly long-backed and high- 
necked coat, as well as a neckcloth of a particular spot 
—being the fashion of the year when he saw the lady. 
Indeed, he was a sort of living memorial of the dress, 
gait, and manners of a former day. It was evident 
that he clung with a degree of fondness to every” 
thing which bore relation to the great incident of his 
life. Nor could he endure any thing that tended to 
cover up or screen from his recollection that glorious 
yet melancholy circumstance. He had the same feel- 
ing of veneration for that day—that circumstance— 
and for himself, as he then existed—which caused the 
chivalrous lover of former times to preserve upon his 
lips, as long as he could, the imaginary delight which 
they had drawn from the touch of his mistress’s hand. 


When I last saw this unfortunate person, he was 
getting old, and seemed still more deranged than for- 
metly. Every female whom he met on the street, 
especially if at all good looking, he gazed at with an 
inquiring, anxious expression; and when she had 
passed, he usually stood still a few moments, and 
mused, with his eyes cast upon the ground. It was 
remarkable, that he gazed most anxiously upon women 
whose age and figures most nearly resembled those of 
his unknown mistress at the time he had seen her, and 
that he did not appear to make allowance for the years 
which had passed since his eyes met that vision. This 
was part of his madness. Strange power of love! 
Incomprehensible mechanism of the human heart ! 
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GRASPING AT : SHADOWS. 
An individual, whose situation as a shopkeeper in the 
central part of a large city caused him to be often 
employed by his customers to advertise for things 
which they wanted, or for owners to things which 
hey found, had occasion to observe some points in 
human nature, which could not perhaps have been 


brought under his notice by any other means. What 
he particularly remarked, was the disposition of in- 
dividuals who had lost any valued thing, or who were 
‘in a state of habitual want, to grasp at mere shadows, 
as a means of gaining or recovering the objects of 
their wishes. He was astonished to find how far hu- 
aman beings will depart from reason, under the influ- 
_ ence of a keen solicitude. 

“For instance,” said he, ‘‘ I was once requested 
to advertise a brooch, which a lady had found at a 
«certain part of the town, and which was placed in my 
hands to be delivered to any person who might be able 
to prove a property in it. I was immediately besieged 
by all kinds of persons, complaining of all kinds of 
losses. Some had lost brooches, not exactly at the 
part of the town described, and on a different day: 
such were excusable in applying, for the article was 
the same. But there were others—and those well- 
dressed people—who had lost articles, not only on a 
different day, and at a different part of the town, but 
articles essentially different from that which was ad- 
vertised. ‘TI just called, sir,’ one honest-looking old 
lady would say, ‘ to see about that brooch which you 
advertised to-day: I lost a ring about a month ago 
in a friend’s house, and never have heard of it since.’ 
Vainly would I attempt to cut short the conversation 
by explaining that a brooch was not a ring. She had 
‘fixed the idea in her mind, that, even supposing the 
brooch should not turn out exactly to be a ring, I 
was a likely person to know about the latter article— 
or at all events, as she said, there could be no harm 
in calling to make inquiries about it. A ring anda 
brooch were both of them articles of jewellery; she 
had lost a ring, another person had found a brooch: 
such was the process of reasoning by which she con- 
vinced herself that something or*other might come of 
her inquiries. Nor were affairs of this kind uncom- 
mon, or confined to old ladies. Persons of the smart- 
est appearance would apply to me on grounds equally 
ridiculous. I verily believe, if I had advertised a 
horse found, there would have been at least ten appli- 
cations from persons who had lost cows; or if the ar- 
ticle had been a tiger escaped from a menagerie, all 
the gentlewomen in the country who had ever in their 
dives lost cats, would have come, reasoning upon the 
analogies of the species, and made formal claims upon 
‘me for the restoration of their favourites.” 

While applications of this kind will only raise a 
smilé at the absurdities of human nature, there were 
ethers which must excite a sigh for its necessities and 
its sorrows. 

“‘T have often had occasion,” said the above indi- 
vidual, “‘to wonder at the multitude of persons who 
are either in want of a regular means of subsistence al- 
together, or dissatisfied with their present situations, 
-and ready to shift to almost’ any other. Let a vacant 
situation of any kind be announced, and there will 
be an instant tide of personal applications from in- 
dividuals residing in the same town, a considerable 
rush of post letters from the environs during the 
two next days, and dropping shots from the dis- 
tant provinces for the ‘ensuing month. There 
4s so much difficulty, so much uncertainty, in all 
‘branches of trade, that the prospect of any situation 
with a fixed income attracts multitudes whose previous 
bearing in the world might have led to a conclusion, 


” 


that, both in their circumstances and in their feelings, 
they were far above it. Such persons, in many cases, 
are not really in a much worse way than their neigh- 
bours ; but the prospect of a course of life where they 
are to be exempted from the numerous risks and bur- 
dens inseparable from business, and where coming 
bills will no longer ‘ cast their shadows before’— 
those shadows of thickest gloom and despondency !— 
has a charm to reconcile them to almost any other 
class of distresses. They feel, that, with a fixed and 
sure salary, they would be in a kind of haven, where 
the storms of life would go quite over their heads: to 
every other consideration they are for the time insen- 
sible. 

“Whether the applicant, indeed, be a person totally 
unemployed, or one who only wishes to escape from 
the ills he has, to others that he knows not of, it is 
surprising how visionary his hopes are apt to be—how 
unlike many of the candidates are to the kind of per- 
son wanted, how little consideration there is in gene- 
ral for the interest of the individual or institution 
advertising, how exclusively all are bent upon merely 
securing for themselves the advantage which they are 
contemplating. On one occasion I was employed to 
get a stout young female servant for a family about to 
go abroad, and it was particularly requested that she 
should not have the Scotch accent. I was immedi- 
ately applied to by an old woman who had many 
years before been in myown family, and who, though 
a rank Aberdonian, evidently thought herself sure 
of the place through the interest of her former mas- 
ter. On my representing to her that she was not at 
all the sort of person who would answer the situation 
—‘ Weel, I dinna ken,’ answered she, very promptly ; 
“but I’m unco sheer the situation would answer me.’ 
This was, in fact, the whole philosophy of the ques- 
tion. It is no matter whether J would answer the 
situation; the situation would answer me: that is 
enough. Under other circumstances, this might be 
attributed to a prevailing want of conscientiousness in 
mankind ; as it is, I only ascribe it to the blindness 
which an intense sense of our own interest is so sure 
to produce. And who that considers the pressure of 
personal distress upon the most of these individuals, 
could hesitate to excuse it ? 

“Tn other cases,’”? said our informant, ‘ where the 
advertisement did not refer to what is called a place, 
exactly the same results were experienced. I once ad- 
vertised for lodgings for a middle-aged single gentle- 
man, ina certain part of the town, and in a house where 
there were no children. + Next day, an old man came 
in—evidently a recent immigrant from the provinces. 
‘ Weel, sir, I see ye’re adverteezing for lodgings for a 
middle-aged gentleman.’ ‘Yes.’ ‘I just ca’d to say 
that we’ve got very nice lodgings, which might answer 
your freend—and very reasonable.’ ‘ In what situa- 
tion ?? He mentioned, without in the least surprising 
me, a totally different part of the town from that stated 
in the advertisement. ‘ But you have, of course, no 
children.’ ‘Oh, deed, ay; there’s twa or three bairns; 
but they’re maistly at the schule, puir things, and 
when they are at hame, they mak nae noise to speak 
o’. We've a bit carpet i’ the passage, that keeps their 
feet frae being heard, and we’ve nae infants about us. 
The youngest we hae is four year auld next Martin- 
mass. And they’re weel-behaved craturs, though I 
say’t mysell that shouldna say’t. No a squall amang 
them frae morning to nicht. I’m sure we could mak 
the gentleman very comfortable. We've the finest 
look-out into Bruntsfield Links that could be, and 
are no ten minutes’ walk frae the College.’ And so 
on he was proceeding, when I was obliged to quench 
all his hopes by informing him that his house would 


not at all answer the oes ae iy was oF ee 
Still he had thought there would be no harm in call- 
ing—‘it micht hae answered, for there were other 
advantages.” And even after all his apologies for 
troubling me, he still seemed to have a hankering 
idea that the case ought to be taken into considera- 
tion; and I heard murmured hints of the excellence 
of his front parlour—like the pattering of a parting 
shower—after he was fairly on his way down stairs. 
“Tf any one wishes,” continued our informant, “to 
get a true idea of the number of unemployed persons 
in this busy country, let him advertise in a tolerably 
large city for a clerk or a light porter. Persons who 
really want such officials hardly ever venture to let their 
wants be known ; for the hosts of applicants, who pour 
in for days and weeks, are so very great, and occasion 
so much trouble, that private inquiry, though a tedi- 
ous process, offers itself as a preferable expedient. In 
my own time, I have advertised for both kinds of offi- 
cials; and a more toilsome and every way distressing 
day I never encountered, than that which, in each 
case, followed the announcement. SBesides the few 
persons whose qualifications made a tolerably near ap- 
proach to what were required, there were multitudes 
of every other description, agreeing in nothing but 
their forlorn circumstances. All evidently came with 
something like hope: they might be the most opposite 
to the description held forth—but still they had a 
glimmering notion that they might be found suitable. 
All had at least that grand plea—their own necessity. 
To have met each eager and solicitous face with a la- 
conic rejection, would have required more severity of 
nature than I am possessed of. I therefore inter- 
changed a few words with each—permitted some to 
tell a little of their own story, and dilate a little upon 
their qualifications—and took care that none should 
be mortified by a too abrupt denial. Some were lads 
who had probably fallen loose upon the world through 
circumstances by no means creditable; others were 
youths of whom nothing could be said but that they 
were so unfortunate—and in this country, it is a mis- 
fortune—as to be unemployed.. Many appeared to 
have seen better days. I was particularly struck with 
the aspect of one applicant, a neatly dressed little man, 
in the wane of life, who aimed at the situation of por- 
ter. This individual had the well-kept face and the 
white soft hands of a gentleman. His suit of black 
was of superior fashion, and his frill and collar accu- 
rately clean. He was not a gentleman, however: he 
had only been a gentleman’s servant. After spending 
the prime of life in the enjoyment of most of the com- 
forts, and little less than the ease, of his master, he 
had been turned off in his old days, for no reason but 
his age, to encounter all the ills that assail the meanest 
condition, and which his previous habits had rendered 
him so little able to encounter. If unfit for the easy 
duties of a valet, how could such a man be expected 
to fulfil those of a porter? ‘The case could not for a 
moment stand reflection. Nevertheless, as I looked 
in his pale and dejected face, I could not help being 
struck with the deepest compassion. His pinched 
features told a tale different from his attire. He 
had a family—and no income. The sorrows of 
such a home might be conceived. Then the feelings 
which had no doubt been inspired by the advertise- 
ment! He had seen it yesterday, but at too late an 
hour to make application. Last night, then, would 
be one of hope. A ray of happiness had fallen for a 
few hours upon that poor household. He would \pe~ 
culate with his wife upon the possibility of his obtain- 
ing the place; every word of the requisition would be 
cogitated, every peculiarity of hig qualifications and | 
non-qualifications measured: some adverse circum~ 
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stances would be allowed, but—they would resolve to 
be happy. The children would then catch the conta- 
gion of their parents’ joy—for the children of the un- 
fortunate soon become affectingly alive to such oat 
ters—and for that night the scantiness of their stores 
would be lightly felt. In the morning, with what 
anxiety he would dress himself !—with what a throng 
of hopes and fears would his wife see him go forth on 
his adventure! Even the child of three years would 
have some ineffable ‘sense that the gratifications of 
nature depended in her case, and in the cases of the 
individuals around her, upon the success of this en- 
terprise. And all this was now to be dashed, and by 
me, whose name had been fondly dwelt on last night 
by an unhappy family, as that of an individual who 
was perhaps to save them from the last extremities of 
wretchedness. The whole affair, I assure you, was 
most painful, and but little susceptible of alleviation 
from the trifle with which I accompanied, in the hope 
of softening, my refusal.” 

The observations of our informant, though of a 
homely character, speak for themselves, and suggest 
little comment. The self-delusions of necessitous per- 
sons hardly excite any other feeling than pity, even 
where the success of their aims might be productive 
of serious mischief. Such cannot be said, however, 
of the delusions to which many worthy persons will 
sometimes lend themselves, for the purpose of further- 
ing objects entertained by the necessitous. Certifi- 
cates, testimonials, and characters, are too often penned 
in an unconscientious spirit: the interests of the claim- 
ant are alone considered ; those of the individual 
who is to stand in the light of an employer, being 
comparatively remote from view, are little regarded. 
Thus a general invalidity characterises all written 
Statements of the kind, and, unless an oral recom- 
mendation can also be had, a written one is often 
found of little avail. All this arises from a want of 
firmness, and it is grievous injury to those who are 
able and disposed to give a conscientious testimony. 
ee ee ae a eed 

RAMBLES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

THE study of natural history has been materially fa- 
cilitated by the progress which has been made in the 
art of preserving the remains of animals; and, more 
especially, the art of stufting every description of ani- 
mal has been carried to such perfection, that those 
preserved in this museum seem to stand before us pos- 
sessed of all their original life and vigour, ready to 
bound, were the spell broken which appears to fix 
them to the spot, away into their native wildernesses 
All the external characteristics of the 
wildest and most intractable animals are by this art 
essentially preserved ; so that we have as accurate an 
idea of the striped hyena, prairie wolf, black bear, 
wild cat, &c., now before us, as if we beheld them in 
a state of nature. But we shall not select for our 
Present contemplation such animals as are already 
let us rather fix our attention on such 
as, by the peculiarities of their habits, or the singu- 
larity of their Structure, claim paramount attention. 

Here, in case 23 in the Saloon, we find a specimen 
of the Ornithoryncus pauradoxus, the duck-billed ani- 
mal of New Holland, the existence of which was 
discovered by that accomplished naturalist, Sir Joseph 
Bankes. In surveying nature, the philosophical ob- 
server is perpetually struck with the unity of design 
manifested through all her creations—the grain of 
sand by the seashore is governed by the same laws 
of cohesion, gravity, &c. as bodies of the most impos- 
ing magnitude—the noxious and despised weed draws 
its nourishment and supports its Vitality by the same 
laws as the oak by which it ig overshadowed ; and if 
we ascend the scale of animals, we shall find that one 
type of organisation pervades them all. If the cir- 
culation of the blood be necessary to the life of man, 
so likewise is it to the lives of all animals—quadru- 
peds, birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects : if the posses. 
sion of a certain nervous energy be essential to the 
healthy action of the organs in the body of man, so 
also is it essential to the activity of the same or-ana- 
Jogous organs in the bodies of animals which hold 
the most subordinate position in the sphere of organi. 
sation. Accordingly, naturalists have experienced 
considerable difficulty in arranging the classification 
of animals, and are occasionally puzzled to determine, 
not only to what. species, but to what class certain 
individuals appertain. Here, for example, is the 
Ornithoryncus paradoxus, so eurious and anomalous 
in his Naturalist’s Miscellany, 


declares it ‘‘ impossible not to entertain some doubts 
as to the genuine nature of the animal, and not to 
surmise, that, though in appearance perfectly natural, 
there might still have been practised some arts of de- 
ception in its structure.” This animal, however, 
which he truly describes as “exhibiting the perfect 
resemblance of the beak of a duck engrafted on the 
head of a quadruped,” not only has been proved to 
exist, but is now to be found in almost every museum. 
It is about the size of a common weasel, and is said 
to measure about seventeen inches from the point of 
the bill to the tip of the tail. The animal is of a dark- 
brown colour, covered with hair of a very peculiar 
kind, being in part a very fine and thick fur, and in 
part hair about an inch in length, which becomes flat- 
tened towards the point, giving it, as Sir Everard 
Home observes, “the appearance of very fine feathers,” 
which, reflecting the light from its edges and surfaces, 
gives its body often a very remarkable appearance. 
The bill, which projects beyond the mouth, is likened 
to that of the spoonbill ; it is not covered with hair, but 
with a strong thick cuticle ; and the upper bill extends 
like a flap or lip over thelower: Between the cheek and 
the jaw, there is, as in the monkey tribe, a pouch, in 
which it retains its food until the indigestible parts are 
separated from the mass—none but the nutritious por- 
tion of its food being allowed to enter the stomach. Its 
fore-legs are short; its feet webbed; and it is found 
only in fresh-water lakes, where it does not swim on 
the surface of the water, but only occasionally rises, 
for the purpose, it is supposed, of breathing. Besides 
teeth, which are neither of bone nor enamel, but of a 
horny substance, situated in the upper and under jaws, 
the tongue is covered with the teeth. The only bird 
presenting us with this phenomenon is the flamingo, 
the tongue of which has a row of short teeth on each 
side ; it may be added, however, that the tongue of the 
duck is covered with horny papille, bearing some re- 
semblance to teeth. The only external sign by which 
the male can be distinguished from the female, is that 
of a crooked spur, implanted on the heel of each leg, 
which is about half an inch long, and furnished with 
a joint, so as to be moveable at pleasure. ‘This ex- 
traordinary creature may be said to constitute a link 
between amphibious animals and birds, or perhaps 
between the mammalia and birds. Bats have been 
said, in consequence of their being provided with 
wings, to be the connecting link between these two 
latter classes ; but not only is the ornithoryncus en- 
titled, by its beak, to that distinction, but by many 
curious resemblances to birds in its internal anatomi- 
cal structure. However interesting, the detail of such 
peculiarities would here be out of place; therefore we 
may refer the curious to the description of this ani- 
mal, givén by Sir Everard Home in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1802. Before leaving the subject, 
it becomes us to observe, that, although we recognise 
a certain gradation in the scale of animal beings, and 
although certain genera seem to constitute as it were 
a link between one class of animals and another—as 
the ape is said to be the intermediate link between 
man and the inferior animals, and the bat and orni- 
thoryncus between mammalia and birds—yet, in the 
nearest approximating animals, there is always to be 
found some permanent difference in organisation, 
which can never be surmounted, and which draws a 
definite and distinct boundary between the classes 
which seem to be so nearly allied. In truth, it may 
be laid down as an axiom, that, while the unity of 
design, which we have already pointed out, prevails 
throughout nature, distinct genera of animals never 
Tun into one another, or become confounded e LOnS 
were this the case, it is evident, that, instead of ani- 
mals preserving their relations in distinct genera and 
species, their identity would soon become confounded 
in a maze of inextricable confusion. 

Having paused so long on the Ornithoryncus para- 
dowus—the interesting nature of which animal will 
doubtless plead for us a sufficient apology—we pro- 
ceed discursively through this noble museum, the 
specimens and curiosities preserved in which are so 
infinite in number, and so varied in character, that 
we can only select a partial few for our present pur. 
pose. In the collection of preserved bats occupying 
the case before us, may be observed many interesting 
specimens, and among them the Kirivoula, or striped 
bat, remarkable for the beauty of its wings. Here 
may be observed a specimen of the spectral. or vam- 
pire bat of South America, concerning the blood- 
sucking propensities of which so many terrible and 
startling tales have been recorded. Ulloa says, in his 
Travels, ‘“ they are the most expert blood-suckers in 
the world. The inhabitants of those warm latitudes 
being obliged, by the excessive heats, to leave open 
the doors and windows of the chambers where they 
sleep, the vampires enter, and if they find any part of 
the body exposed, they never fail to fasten upon it.” 
He then describes them “ draining the stream of life” 
by a gentle suction, while the fanning of their wings 
“‘ contributes to increase sleep and soften pain.” A 
difficulty, however, occurs—how is the penetration 
into the body effected ? Ulloa supposed the wound 
to be inflicted by a single tooth. Buffon showed that 
this was an impossibility, and suggests that it must 
be made by the tongue. Goldsmith argues, that the 
tongue is too large to inflict so unpainful a wound ; 
wherefore he concludes, that the powers of suction 
must open the pores of the skin, and thus enable the 
animal to draw forth the flow of blood. The truth 
is, that there is so much superstition mingled up 


with the tales that are recorded concerning the vam- 
pire bat, that it is very difficult to discriminate which 
evidence to admit or which to reject. The Greeks. 
call them by the term “ Vardoulacha,? and never 
mention that word without horror. Indeed, through-. 
out the Levant, the “ Vampire Superstition,” as 
it has been called, is still very prevalent; and the 
late Lord Byron states, that he heard many fright- 
ful stories concerning them “ incredibly attested.” 
In the adjoining room, we find admirable specimensiof 
the Nepaul and Egyptian goats, musk deer, antelope, 
&e. ; here, also, we observe the tanned skin of a large 
species of boa, killed at Minas Geraes, in South Ame- 
rica, the skins of which enormous serpents are by the 
natives used for making boots. The boa constrictors 
are not included in the list of poisonous serpents ; 
‘nevertheless, to almost all animals they are the most 
formidable enemy of the desert in which they are en- 
countered. It is well known that, having thrown 
themselves on the body of their intended victim, they 
entwine themselves around it with so powerful a grasp 
as to break every bone beneath their hideous coilis 
having done which, they besmear the remains of the 
dead animal with saliva, and gorge themselves with 
its demolition. Lewis—commonly known under the 
name of Monk Lewis—has, in his Tales of Romance, 
founded the incidents of a very interesting yet terri- 
ble story on the gigantic strength and frightful power 
of this tribe of serpents. The specimens preserved in 
the museum of the Javan boa, tiger boa, netted boa, 
American boa, are all particularly interesting to the 
visitor. We now, passing over a variety of specimens, 
to which we may yet recur, enter the room in which 
the artist has displayed his power in the preservation of 
birds ; and, among them, at one cowp dil, we behold, 
as if only just alighted on those mimic-forest branches, 
some of almost every tribe of the winged creation. 
Here, again, we behold. how nature still maintains her 
unity of design, or strictness of analogy, which we 
have already at some length dwelt upon; for just as 
the habits of quadrupeds are discoverable by the ex- 
amination of their teeth and feet, are the habits of 
birds indicated by the particular characters of their 
bills and claws. ‘The falcons, eagles, hawks, which. 
are here so well preserved, present us with a short and 
robust bill, the sides of which are compressed, and the 
point strongly hooked. Another characteristic of these 
rapacious birds is observable in the strong membrane 
called the “cere,” which covers the base of the upper 
bill—indeed, the bill is obviously adapted for the pur- 
poses of laceration; and this impression is more- 
strongly borne out when we look at their feet, where- 
we notice three toes before, and one behind, each pre- 
vided with hooked, powerful, and sharp claws, which 
are, in like manner, evidently destined for grasping 
and tearing to pieces in the most cruel manner the 
bodies on which they prey. But turn to another less 
majestical, yet perhaps more beautiful, class of birds 
—those preserved in the ad joining case—the fayourite 
thrush, warbler, red fly-catcher, wag-tail, lark, Key. 
in-all which specimens we observe that the bill and 
feet present us with a totally different character. In 
these, the bill, we may perceive, is of amore moderate 
size; in some examples very small; it is straight, 
rounded, the upper mandible curved, and notched to- 
wards its point. Look, also, to the feet ; and though 
we have still three toes before, and one behind, we miss 
the strong pointed claws; so that we evidently per- 
ceive, that, by these external characters, this tribe of 
birds is less ferocious in its habits. he birds pre- 
senting us with these signs live on insects, Again, 
in an adjoining case, we may pause to notice specimens. 
of the bullfinch, siskin, titmouse goldfinch, &c., in 
which we observe the bill strong, short, and conical, 
without any notch ; showing us that these birds must 
live on a different kind of food, for this character oz 
bill is evidently not adapted to preying on insects ; in 
fact, it is fitted simply for breaking the husks of the 
different grains on which these birds feed. Hence, a 
naturalist would predicate, merely from seeing the bill 
of one of these specimens, that it had belonged to a 
granivorous bird. In like manner, look at the short, 
thick, robust, hooked bill of the parrot, cockatoo, or 
macaw ; or at the long, straight, tubular, and slen- 
der bill which characterises the beautiful genus of - 
the humming birds; or, by way of a still stronger 
contrast, compare the bill of the stork with that of the 
swan; or the bill of the wandering albatross with 
that of the pelican; and we shall at once see how 
distinctly the bills of birds, like the teeth of quadru- 
peds, indicate the kind of food on which they-are ae- 
customed to live; and as the habits of all animals are 
connected very intricately with their modes of seeking 
Sustenance, so we are hereby enabled to judge of the 
character of the quadruped or bird whose teeth or bill 
may be alone submitted to our inspection. In all in- 
stances, the feet, as we have premised, render us ad- 
ditional testimony ; and their organization will always. 
be found to bear a correspondence with the teeth in 
the jaws of the quadruped, or with the bill of the bird. 
If we examine the foot of an animal armed with long 
sharp retractile claws, such as the lion possesses, we 
immediately should predicate carnivorous teeth in the 
jaws; if, again, we are asked to examine the foot Or 
a quadruped which we find hoofed, we predicate herbi- 
vorous teeth in the jaws ; so, as we have above shown, 
does the same correspondence hold between the bills 
and feet of birds, and thus, mutatis mutandis, from - 
these simple data the naturalist, in examining the re- 
mains of animals buried in caves, bogs, &e., is enabled, 
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THE DIAMOND, 
A TALE OF BENARES. 


UnvEnR the shade of a lofty mango tree, which grew 
in the front of an humble but pleasant dwelling in the 
neighbourhood of Benares, a small group of persons 
were seated together, reposing after the labours of the 
day, and enjoying the freshness of a slight breeze, 
which rarely fans the atmosphere of that sultry cli- 
mate. The party consisted of four individuals ; one 
was a Hindoo somewhat advanced in years, but in 
whose features might be read the traces of a hand 

_ more powerful than that of time itself. The expres- 
sion was one of repose and resignation, but attained 
after deep trouble. Beside him sat his wife, a matron 
of a gentle and placid demeanour; and at their feet 
reclined a young and graceful girl, with the deep 
black eye, wild and yet gentle in its glance, and the 

. dark, long, silken hair, and the bending and pliable 
figure which distinguishes the native beauty of Hin- 
dostan. On a stone seat, at a little distance from the 
others, sat an aged missionary, leaning upon his staff, 
and looking with a benignant smile at the family of 
Indians. 

The sun, like a crimson lamp, was suspended in 
the deep blue of the horizon, and a bright lurid glare 
-overspread the waters of the Ganges. Every minaret 
in “ Benares the splendid” glimmered in the same 
flood of roseate light; while ‘the discordant hum of 
the populous city gradually fell fainter on the ear, 
and the deep beat of the drum, and the sound of 
music softened by distance, which had given notice 
of some Hindoo procession, or Mahometan festival, 
gently died away. 

The missionary was the first to break silence. 
“ My children,” said he, “it is now many days since 
I have sojourned amongst you. You have been very 
kind tome. You have given me food and shelter, 
and rest from my weariness. You have tended me 
in sickness, and cheered me on my way. You, Rus- 
naid, have been to me as a loved brother. Wehave 
wandered together in the fields, and we have sat to- 
gether in the cool shade, and, above all, we have 
raised our voices to the same God. The time has 
come when I must leave you; and yet the story of 
your life is tome as asealed book. You have known 
sorrows, and I have not sympathised with them ; nor 
have you opened your heart to me: let it not be so, 
my son. ‘Tell me of the stormy passages of your life 
before you arrived at this haven of rest. Then will 
I depart and pursue my pilgrimage, and the blessing 
of an old man rest with you.” 

The Hindoo sat silently for some moments after the 
missionary had spoken, and then began to speak. 

“ My first recollections,” said he, ‘are of labour 
and darkness. I was immured with other miserable 
children in the diamond mines of Pannah, amongst 
multitudes of unhappy beings condemned for no crime 
to perpetual imprisonment in the bowels of the earth. 
There the health and happiness of thousands are sa- 
crificed to the sordid avarice of the more fortunate 
portion of mankind, and human beings are for ever 

_ deprived of light, that a diamond may glitter on the 
brows of a rajah. 

“To us day was as night; the light of yon glo- 
rious orb had never visited our eyes. The pure breeze 
of heaven had never fanned our fevered brows; the 
moon had never shed her silver radiance over us. 
The summer flowers, the sparkling fountains, the 
-warbling of the birds, were not for us, Yet what we 
have never known we cannot regret; and ina state 
of stupid and ignorant indifference I lived and toiled; 
until one morning I was ordered to the outside of the 
mine to assist in loading some camels. In what words 
can I describe my emotions, when, emerging from 
darkness, I first beheld the sun rising in his glory ! 
Dazzled and overpowered, I sunk to the earth, and 
in untutored language gave praise to Siva. 

“From that moment the mine was to me as the 
black lake of Mucus, in which, say the Hindoos, all 
guilty souls are plunged at death. Sleep fled from 
my eyelids ; or if I fell into ashort and uneasy slum- 
ber, I dreamed of the bright light and the pure air, 
and, with a cry of despair, awoke to darkness and a 
suiocating atmosphere. It was while my mind was 
in this state of gloom, that, one night as by the light 
of the torch 1 mechanically pursued my labours, 
a ceeee from the loose soil among a heap of 
pebbles. ; j i 

“No human eye was upon me. In the impulse 
of the moment I hastily seized and concealed it. 
When the miners had retired to rest, and all was 
still as the grave, I lay tossing on my couch of straw 
in restless and fevered excitement, while a thousand 
wild thoughts presented themselves to me. 

*¢ Of the true value of the diamond I had no con- 
ception ; but the joy which I had seen displayed by 
our employer at the discovery of a jewel far less pre- 

cious, convinced me that I was master of a treasure; 
that [held in my grasp not only the means of liveli- 
hood, but of living in idleness on the beautiful earth ; 


| divinity. 


I was resolved to overcome them. 
of conscience which whispered that I was a robber ; 


that I had committed an unpardonable crime. I ar- 
gued, with plausible sophistry, that what the earth 
yielded spontaneously from her bosom, she destined 
for the use of all her children, and remorse was 
stifled by hope and joy. I rose the next morn- 
ing with a light heart, and sung while I worked, and, 
when the labour of the day was done, joined in the 
rude mirth of my companions over their coarse fare. 
Meanwhile, I carefully kept the diamond concealed in 
the folds of my miner’s frock. 

“ At length I received the joyful intelligence that 
I was to accompany a caravan about to be sent to 
Chutterpoor, to which city a merchant of Pannah 
was on the eve of dispatching some goods, and espe- 
cially some diamonds of value which he had purchased 
from our employers. I heeded not the orders that 
were given me, nor the reason why I was chosen in 
the place of one of the usual camel drivers. I saw 
before me a certain prospect of escape; and when I 
once more emerged from the mine, I felt that I had 
quitted it for ever. 

“ The merchant himself accompanied the caravan, 
and cbserving that I was an intelligent boy, asked 
me various questions concerning the mines, whilst I 
answered heedlessly, and with my thoughts far away. 
Towards noon we halted and spread a tent, on account 
of the heat. It was themoment which I had anxiously 
expected. When the camels were. watered, every 
one prepared for repose, whilst I alone kept out of 
the tent, and apparently busied myself in arranging 
the baggage. 

“ On one side of our encampment was a running 
stream, the banks high and abrupt, and covered with 
creepers. On the other was a vast extent of rocky 
and woody country, said to be infested by tigers and 
other wild animals. In order to guard against these, 
our party were all armed with spears. I paused for 
one moment to consider on which'side I should fly; 
then seizing my spear, and without looking behind 
me, I plunged into the neighbouring jungle, and made 
my way into the thickest recesses of the forest. 

‘For hours I lay upon may face, scarcely drawing 
breath, until I heard my name shouted in all direc- 
tions; and at length apparently growing hopeless of 
finding me, I heard the whole caravan in motion. 
The noise ceased, the shades of evening closed in, 
and I found myself alone, and nearly in darkness. 
Soon silence fled, but the discordant sounds, at first 
faint, then loud and horrible, which succeeded, were 
truly appalling. 

‘¢ From one extremity of the forest to the other 

arose a sound of animate life. First I heard the wild 
ery of the jackall, followed by the hideous yell of the 
hyena. Then from the grass beside me issued the low 
hissing of a serpent, and over all rose the deep loud 
roar of the hungry tiger. As I raised my head witha 
shudder, an animal, with a red face and adark shaggy 
beard, peered at me malignantly from behind a bush. 
It was the radjakada ape, worshipped by our people as 
a god. As the crackling of the leaves and the push- 
ing aside of the branches announced some approaching 
danger, I sprung from my recumbent posture, and 
hastily climbed up a lofty palm-tree, in hopes of find- 
ing a refuge from these midnight monsters. 
_ “Faint with hunger and alarm, I yet hailed with 
joy the first crimson streak in the east, which an- 
nounced theapproach of morning. As the light grew 
stronger, the hungry beasts of the forest retired to 
hide in their caves. I descended from my place of 
repose, and passed unmolested through the thick mazes 
of the forest—through teak trees and evergreens, pop- 
lars and cypresses. : 

“J arrived at a grove of fruit trees, where stood the 
ruins of an old Hindoo temple. I looked not at the 
splendid blossoms, nor did I enjoy the fragrance of the 
odorous trees. I saw only the golden fruit which 
hung in tempting luxuriance ; the oranges, mangoes, 
and apricots; the bread-fruit and the delicious 
guava. late, and satisfied my hunger; then, with 
renovated spirits, pursued my journey, though with- 
out knowing in what direction I went. I gazed with 
wonder at the herds of elephants, and at the sainted 
cows, and admired the flocks of blue antelopes bound- 
ing over hill and plain. 

“ Towards sunset I found myself approaching the 
beautiful rose gardens of Ghuzepoor ; and I passed 
the night in a pagoda on the banks of the Ganges, 
where lamps were burning before some monstrous 
A low melancholy chaunt, that seemed 
to rise from the bed of the river, awakened me. I 


looked out from behind the colossal idol to ascertain 


from whence it proceeded. A dying Brahmin was 
laid upon a bed of cusa grass, near the river’s brink ; 
and as life gradually ebbed away, they sprinkled him 
with the holy water of the Ganges, and chaunted the 
sacred verses of the Bedas. He expired with a deep 
groan, and they covered the body with flowers and 
perfumes ; then lighted a funeral pile, singing as they 
performed these last offices. 

“J waited till these sacrifices were over, when a 
group of pilgrims came to perform their ablutions in 
the sacred stream. I dared not venture from my hid- 
ing place, fearful lest my miner’s frock and tattered 
garments might excite suspicion. 

“ Suddenly one of the pilgrims advanced into the 


Thus disguised, I walked boldly 
forward, returning the salute of the passing traveller. 
Towards noon, I hailed a boat which was passing 
down the river, with wind and current in its favour. 

“The day was brilliant, the breeze was fresh, ‘the 
river was bright with the silken streamers of the lit- 
tle boats that covered it, and the peasants on the 
banks were clad in their holiday garbs, in honour of 
the great Hindoo festival of Ramah and Seeta; which 
was that day celebrated. I had formed ‘no plans for 
the future, but I enjoyed my existence with rapture 
as the boat glided swiftly on her way, while my fel- 
low pilgrims were earnestly engaged in their devo- 
tions. 

“At length the city of Benares appeared in sight, 
with its lofty domes and minarets, its carved temples 
and gilded shrines, gleaming in the sun. When I 
found myself in the midst of the moving multitude 
which thronged the streets of Benares, my eyes were 
dazzled, and my head grew dizzy with the noise, and 
the variety of sights and sounds, animate and inani- 
mate; the gardens, pagodas, tanks, and richly carved 
temples ; the houses adorned with verandales. But 
I must hasten through my story, for see the sun shows 
but a tip of crimson above the waters of the Ganges. 

“ Tn the evening I repaired to a bazar to dispose of 
my diamond. The jeweller to whom [I offered it for 
sale, looked at it admiringly, and as he examined it, 
I trembled each moment lest some suspicion should 
fall upon me ; but the pilgrims who visit Benares are 
frequently wealthy, and my statement that I had pur- 
chased it from a Goleondah merchant was unquestion-~ 
ed; the bargain was quickly struck, and I became 
master of what appeared to me a boundless fortune. 

“My first care was to order a splendid suit of 
clothes—my next, to repair to a caravansary, and 
order a supper fit for the Emperor Akbar. Ina few 
days I purchased a handsome house, with fine gar- 
dens, an Arab horse, a gorgeous palanquin. I hired 
servants and train-bearers; and when I rode forth, 
transformed as by the wand of a magician, I felt that 
I had reached the goal of my wishes. I was, however, 
ashamed of my ignorance, and applied myself to study, 
secretly and diligently. I listened attentively to the 
discourses of the learned Brahmins, as they publicly 
taught under the trees; and by my respect towards 
them, and, above all, by my liberality, speedily silenced 
the wonder and inquiry which my sudden appear- 
ance had at first excited. 

“J entered into partnership with a wealthy mer- 
chant. He had an only daughter, beautiful as the 
day; and though years have passed since then, and 
age has sprinkled thy raven tresses with snow, yet 
art thou, my Zillah, lovely in my eyes, as on the 
happy day when first I wooed and won thee. 

« And now would I indeed have been happy, could 
I have forgotten the means by which that happiness 
was acquired ; but there it was for ever pursuing me ; 
the one black drop in the cup of prosperity, weighing 
down my spirit like an incubus. 

“ One day a merchant from Pannah came to visit 
me, I started like a convicted criminal as my eyes 
fell upon him, for I at once recognised the features of 
the master of thecaravan from which I hadfled! But 
when I considered how years must have changed my 
appearance, and how unlikely my guest was to suspect 
the wealthiest merchant in Benares to be the poor 
tattered boy who drove his camels, I gradually became 
reassured. 

‘¢ All at once, in the course of conversation, he began 
to descant upon the exceeding splendour of the diamond 
which adorned the rajah’s turban, adding, that its 
marvellous brilliancy had induced him to make inqui- 
ries concerning it; that he understood it was purchased 
from a jeweller of the city, and that he intended to 
visit the bazar on the following day. 

“ Ashe spoke, my mind misgave me, and it is proba- 
ble that my confusion was visible on my countenance, 
for it struck me that my visitor looked suspiciously at 
me. How the discovery was made, I know not; but 
the next day reports were afloat concerning me; my 
story was made public; and as I was quietly walking 
with my wife and child in the garden, one of the _ 
servants came breathlessly to tell me that I was sus- ~ 


pected of robbery, and that the officers of justice would — pe 


presently be at my house. ~~ 

“ J pass over my hurried explanations to my wife, 
her kindness and sympathy, her despair and my own. 
With her assistance I concealed myself in the inner- 
most recess of a pagoda; and when night fell, I assumed 
the disguise of a pilgrim, as I had once before done, 
mounted the fleetest of my horses, and fled along the 
banks of the river, in the direction of Chunar. 

“ In the morning I dismounted, took off my horse’s 
saddle and bridle, and allowed him to go loose; hired 
a boat, and soon after arrived at Chunar. In the 
neighbourhood of that city there is an extensive wood. 
Thither I bent my steps, and concealed myself im its 
most impenetrable recesses. I shuddered as I recol« 
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lected the last night I had spent in a similar man- 
ner; when, just as I was preparing to seek the shelter 
of one of the loftiest trees, a low groan attracted my 
attention. 3 

“ Judge of my surprise, when, by the light of the 
moon which streamed through the dark foliage, I per- 
ceived the merchant of Pannah lying on the ground, 
wounded and apparently dying. The grass was slip- 
pery with his blood, which oozed froma deep gash in 
his side. He was speechless, and the sight of his suf- 
ferings checked the fury which raged in my heart 
against him. 

“IT knelt down to examine. his wound, when a 
party of horsemen rode up, surrounded and took me 
prisoner. ‘The next day, branded as a robber and a 
murderer, I found myself lodged in the state-prison of 
Chunar. So rapidly had past events succeeded one 
another, that I had scarcely found time to reflect on 
the horrors of my situation. Now, in the solitude of 
my dungeon, I thought of my wife and child, of my 
ruined character, of the public execution that awaited 
me; and, burying my face in my hands, I gave way to 
an agony of grief. 

“ Suddenly a deep low voice sounded through the 
gloom. ‘ Weep not,’ it said; ‘ tears are for women 
and children. Men wear swords.’ I turned hastily 
round to view thespeaker, and by the faint moonbeams 
which struggled through the prisonwindow, I perceived 
a figure of gigantic height, and of noble and command- 
ing air. He had a swarthy complexion, eyes black 
and piercing, and hair as dark as night. He wore a 
purple and gold turban, with a white heron’s plume, 
adress of embroidered muslin, a crimson girdle, and 
a short dagger. Never have I seen a more striking 
figure, or a more dauntless expression of countenance. 

“ «Rouse up, my friend,’ said he; ‘ Fate has thrown 
us together! I, was asleep in yonder corner when 
your groans awakened me. Tell me what accident has 
brought you hither, and I shall then be able to judge 
whether or not we can be of service to one another. 
In me you behold the rebel chief, who for years has 
held the invaders at bay, and for whose apprehen- 
sion ten thousand rupees were offered by govern- 
ment. They have me at last in their toils; but shall 
they keep me there? No, neither stone walls nor 
grated windows shall hold me.’ 

‘A ray of hope shone upon me as J listened to this 
man, and without hesitation I related all that had 
befallen me. When I came to the murder of the mer- 
chant, he smiled—‘ Cheer up, my fellow prisoner,’ 
said he. ‘ It is now my duty to aid you, as it before 
was my inclination. ‘That murder was performed by 
my emissaries ; and here is his silver mounted hookah, 
to evince the truth of what I state. You start with 
joy. Itis true, my evidence can clear youof that crime, 
and it shall. JI am condemned to death, and a crime 
more or less is nothing in the catalogue of my offences, 
Yet consider for a moment. Your reputation is gone. 
If not a murderer, youare arobber 5 and the govern- 
ment in its tender mercies will send you back to the 
mines, with the simple addition of chains. Nowlisten: 
This very night all is prepared for my escape. My 
trusty emissaries in disguise have stupified our jailor 
with opium. You shall accompany me, and judge of 
our forest life.’ 

“T hesitated, but notlong. At midnight we effected 
our escape, passed through the sleeping guardians of 
the prison, and fled. I would willingly omit the 
remainder of my history. I found myself the com- 
panion of a lawless band of robbers, to whom every 
scene of bloodshed and act of plunder were familiar, 

“ Onenight, when I had assisted in robbing a cara- 
van (do not shrink from me, my father, for long years 
of penitence have passed since then), we were feasting 
in our stronghold, and singing snatches of rude songs, 
when, as with a goblet of wine raised to my head, I 
pledged the health of our captain, a low knock at the 
gate caused every man to start to his feet, and lay his 
hand on his dagger’s hilt. 

 « Unbar the gate,’ said a soft voice; ‘it is a wo- 
man.’ ‘They cautiously undrew the bolts, and never 
shall I forget my emotion, when my wife entered, 
carrying our infant inher arms. She seemed like an 
angel amongst evil spirits, so pure, so bright, so grace. 
ful was her aspect. She fixed her tender and mourn- 
ful gaze upon me, and advancing close to me, without 
casting a glance at my companions, ‘ Rusnaid,’ said 
she, ‘ what do you here ?’ 

“ The rude men seemed spell-bound, and remained 
standing and gazing upon her.  ¢ Zillah!’ said I, 
‘this is no place for you ‘No place for me, 
where my husband is ?’ interrupted she. ‘My feet 
are weary and bleeding, and my garments are torn 
with the brambles and wild briar, yet I have not fal- 
tered. Where you go, there will [ go also. Where 
you live, there shall I live; and when you die, then 
shall I also yield up my spirit. But oh! Rusnaid, 
shall your wife inhabit a robber’s den ?’ At these words 
the men murmured fiercely, but the chief motioned 
them to silence, and, with a proud courtesy, handed 
Zillah to a bench. 

‘J now explained to her all that had occurred to me, 
and the situation in which I stood. My wife listened 
attentively, and then exclaimed, in a fearless voice, 
* Rusnaid, return with me, and,stand the chance of 
the law. Thanks be to Ramah, I press an unpolluted 
hand.’ 

« «Return and betray us !’ cried the men; ‘ never, 
by the soul of the prophet!’ ‘ We would not be- 
tray you,’ said Zillah, ‘but your haunts are more 
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thar suspected, else how could I have discovered 
them ?” 

“ ¢ Zillah,’ said I, ‘in going with you, I return to 
death, for never will I betray the name of oe 
shall not indeed be so,’ cried the chief, who had stood 
mournfully regarding us. ‘1 shall give myself up to 
justice, for I am weary of this vicious and unhappy 
life; so take your wife; go, and be happy.’ 

““ The sound of the trampling of horses’ feet caused 
the chief to pause abruptly. He climbed up to the 
casement, and perceived a detachment of soldiers ad- 
vancing towards the ruin. The chief otlicer of the 
detachment rode forward, as if to survey its position. 
The Mussulman called for his pistols, and aball whizzed 
close to the head of the officer. He was startled, but 
unhurt. 

“© ¢ A parley!’ cried the chief from the casement. 
‘Twill yield myself up, but upon certain conditions.’ 
‘Name them!’ said the officer. “ First, liberty and 
a free pardon for my men; without me they will dis- 
perse.’ ‘Granted,’ said the officer; ‘ our orders are 
to seize you ; our commission goes no further.’  Pro- 
tection for my prisoners, a Hindoo, his wife and child. 
Moreover, attention to my solemn declaration that he 
is guiltless of the murder of a merchant, whereof he 
is falsely accused.’ 

“ ¢ Most falsely !’ said a voice in the crowd, ‘ since 
I am here willing to befriend Rusnaid, and to make 
amends for the evils into which I have brought him.’ 

“ «That point being settled,’ said the chief, ‘I pray 
you, my friends, to walk out, and I shall speedily fol- 
low you, when I have made my last arrangements.’ 
The men obeyed in silence, and each, as he passed his 
leader, grasped hishand, and bade him farewell, When 
it came to my turn, he took leave of me in a cheerful 
voice ; but as my wife passed him, he pressed her hand 
to his lips, and a tear fell upon it. 

“© We waited for him to come from the fortress, 
when suddenly a bright light arose; and the chief 
stood at the window, waving his hand to us from 
amongst the flames. It was impossible to save him ; 
he had thrown a lighted match into a chest of gun- 
powder. The explosion was terrible. We turned 
away with sad hearts. ; 

“ The merchant kept his word, and procured my 
pardon from the Maharajah. I never again entered 
Benares. We purchased this small dwelling, and 
for fifteen years have subsisted by the labour of our 
hands.” 

The Hindoo ceased to speak. The shades of night 
had fallen over the country. They rose silently, and 
re-entered their lowly dwelling. The next morning 
the missionary blessed them, and departed on his 
way.”* 


ANCIENT STYLE OF LIVING. 
Tuy (says Beckmann, in his History of Inventions) 
who have never experienced the want of the domestic 
comforts of every description which London and the 
other cities and great towns of England now afford, 
will not readily conceive how our ancestors contrived 
to pass their lives with any degree of enjoyment, in 
the midst of those numberless inconveniences with 
which they were surrounded, and in the absence of 
almost all those luxuries, the privation of any one of 
which would grievously disturb the temper of the pre- 
sent generation. It has been remarked, that the 
word “comfortable”’ is in itself not alone peculiar to 
the English language, but the meaning it conveys is 
solely expressive of English ideas, or rather, exclu- 
sively descriptive of our habits. If this observation 
be correct with regard to the present refined state of 
society on the Continent, how much more justly may 
it be applied to the mode of living in this country only 
a few centuries ago, and how little does it leave us to 
envy the enjoyments of our forefathers in those 
“ good old times,” which are the constant theme of 
regret with the discontented of the present day. We 
may form a tolerably correct notion of the comforts 
of the poor about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from the enumeration of the luxuries registered 
at that period in the household book of the great Harl 
of Northumberland. From this it appears, that in one 


‘of the most splendid establishments of the kingdom, 


the retainers and servants had but spare and unwhole- 
some diet; salt beef, mutton, and fish, three-fourths 
of the year, with few or no vegetables ; what few de- 
licacies there were, appeared solely at his lordship’s 
table; and even the fuel was measured out with a nig- 
gard hand. My lord and lady themselves do not seem 
to have fared very delicately, for they “had set on 
their table, for breakfast, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a quart of beer, as much wine, two pieces of salt- 
fish, six red herrings, four white ones, or a dish of 
sprats.”” “So that,” as Hume justly remarks, “there 
cannot be any thing more erroneous than the magni- 
ficent ideas formed of the roast-beef of old England.” 


* From the Token, or Atlantic Souvenir, for 1834, 


{ However, that we may not be accused of unfairly 
depreciating the style of his lordship’s living, we 
should add, that, on great occasions, ‘‘the board 
was loaded with capacious pewter dishes filled with 
butchers’ meat of all kinds, with venison, poultry, 
sea-fowls, wild-fowls, game, fish, &c., dressed in 
different ways, according to the fashion of the 
times. The sideboards were plentifully furnished 
with ale, beer, and wines, which were handed to the 
company when called for, in pewter and wooden cups, 
by the mareschals, grooms, yeomen, and waiters of 
the chamber, ranged in regular order.” The family, 
too, it appears, had their four meals a-day : breakfast, 
dinner, supper, and “livery.” They breakfasted, as. 
we have already seen, atseven; dined at ten; supped 
at four; and the “livery,” which consisted of bread, 
heer, and spiced wine, was served in their chambers 
between eight and nine. 

Down to the reign of Elizabeth, the greater part o» 
the houses in considerable towns had no chimneys + 
the fire was kindled against the wall, and the smoke ~ 
found its way out, as well as it could, by the roof, 
the door, or the windows. The houses were mostly 
built of wattling, plastered over with clay; the floors 
were of earth, strewed, in families of distinction, with 
rushes ; and the beds were only straw pallets, witha 
log of wood for a pillow. In this respect, even the 
king was no hetter off than his subjects, for, in Henry. 
the Kighth’s.time, we find directions ‘‘to examine 
every night the straw of the hing’s bed,” that no dag- 
gers might be concealed therein.”” In the discourse 
prefixed to Hollingshed’s Chronicle, published in 1577, 
the writer, speaking of the progress of luxury, men- 
tions three things especially, that were ‘‘ marvellously 
altered for the worse, in England :” the multitude of 
chimneys lately erected, the great increase of lodg- 
ings, and the exchange of treene-platters into pewter, 
and wooden spoons into silver and tin. 


That chimneys were not known from the tenth to 
the thirteenth century, may be presumed from the con- 
tinuance of the custom of the curfew, which arose thus: 
—In what are usually termed the middle ages, the 
fires in houses were made in a cavity in the centre of 
the floor, over which there generally was an opening 
in the roof for the escape of the smoke ; and when the 
fire was out, or the family retired to rest, the place in 
which it was made was closed by a cover. In those 
days a law was almost universally established on the 
Continent, that fires should be extinguished, and the 
family be all at home, at a certain hour in the even- 
ing, which was notified by the ringing of a bell; that, 
in this country, was called the corfeu, and was evi- 
dently derived from the French couvre-feu. This law 
was introduced into England by William the Con- 
queror, to prevent nocturnal assemblages of the peo- 
ple; and although it was abolished in the following 
century by Henry the First, it yet remained in force 
long after, throughout many parts of Europe. 

Although it isnot probable that the law of the cur- 
few was any where enforced after the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it is remarkable that the custom of announcing 
it to the inhabitants of the towns in Germany was 
continued down to the end of the seventeenth, as we 
learn from the travels of Mabillon in that country, in 
1683 ; who, speaking of watchmen, says that, “atthe 
hour of curfew, which in winter is eight, and in sum- 
mer nine, they call out to the townsmen ‘ to extinguish 
light and fire :”” Even in this country, vestiges of it 
are still to be found; and until lately, if not at pre- 
sent, a bell used to be tolled in some towns in York- 
shire, at seven in the evening, during the twelve days 
of Christmas, which was called the culfer, or, as the 
inhabitants translate it, the cool fire. 


Chimneys are, indeed, mentioned, for the first time 
of which there is any record, in the very year of the 
edict to which wehave just alluded ; for, in an account 
of an earthquake that occurred at Venice in 1847, it is 
expressly said, that several chimneys were thrown 
down. But we also find, that, in 1368, a Paduanese 
nobleman, named Francesco da Carraro, paid a visit 
to Rome, and being lodged at the sign of the Moon, 
an inn of note, he found that the fire was kindled, 
** according to the universal custom of the city,” in 
brazier placed in the middle of the room ; whereupon 
he sent for workmen, and caused two chimneys to be 
constructed, “in themanner of those inuse at Padua;” 
and over these, which were the first ever erected in- 
modern Rome, he placed his arms, as a memorial of 
the event. If Signor da Carraro were to visit the 
Peninsula at the present day, he would find abundant 
employment in this way ; for throughout Spain and 
Portugal, no house possesses any chimney but that 
which belongs to the kitchen ; and when it is found: 
necessary to warm other apartments, a fire of char- 
coal is placed in the centre of the room, in a brass. 
pan, termed a brazero. This custom is, indeed, as 
old as the times of the Greeks and Romans, who had: 
no other means of warming their apartments until 
the latter invented flues, which conveyed the heat 
underneath ; and it is still practised in the greater 
part of Greece. 

Whether the ancients were acquainted with the use 
of. chimneys, is a question that has occasioned much 
learned controversy ; but, afterthe closest examination, 
it appears to be clearly decided in the negative. 

While chimneys were erected in the wide and simple 
manner in which they are still to be seen in some old — 
mansions, they were easily cleansed by the common 
house servants; but when the flues were constructed 
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in anarrower and more complex form, the operation was 
rendered difficult, and this employment became the 
occupation of regularchimney-sweepers. These were, 
at first, all natives of Savoy and Piedmont; and 
throughout may parts of the Continent those indus- 
trious people still follow the same loathsome business. 


MOSQUITOES. 

TueE following amusing account of the annoyance suf- 
fered in hot climates by mosquitoes at night, while in 
bed, is from the third series of Captain Basil Hall's en- 
tertaining ‘‘ Fragments ;’"—“ As the curtains are care- 
fully tucked in close under the mattress all round, 
you must decide at what part of the bed you choose to 
make your entry. Having surveyed the ground, and 
clearly made up your mind on this point, you take in 
your right hand a kind of brush, or switch, generally 
made of a horse’s tail; or, if you be tolerably expert, 
a towel may answer the purpose. With your left 
hand you then seize that part of the skirt of the cur- 
tain which is thrust under the bedding at the place 
you intend to enter, and by the light of the cocoa-nut.- 
oil lamp, which burns on the floor of every bedroom 
in Hindustan, you first drive away the mosquitoes 
from your immediate neighbourhood, by whisking 
round your horse-tail ; and before proceeding farther, 
you must be sure that you have effectually driven the 
enemy back. If you fail in this manner, your re- 
pose is effectually dashed for that night; for these 
confounded animals—it is really difficult to keep from 
swearing even atthe recollection of the villains, though 
at the distance of ten thousand miles from them—these 
well-cursed animals, then, appear to know perfectly 
well what is going to happen, and assemble with the 
vigour and bravery of the flank companies appointed 
to head a storming party, ready in one instant to rush 
into the breach, careless alike of horse-tails and 
towels. Let it be supposed, however, that you have 
succeeded in beating back your enemy. You next 
promptly form an opening not a hair’s breadth larger 
than your own person, into which you leap, like har- 
lequin through a hoop, or, to borrow Jack’s phrase, 
© asif the devil kicked you on end!’ Of course, with 
all the speed of intense fear, you close up the gap 
through which you have shot yourself into yoursleep- 
ing quarters. If all these arrangements have been well 
managed, you may amuse yourself for a while by scof- 
fing at, and triumphing over, the clouds of baffled 
mosquitoes outside, who dash themselves against the 
meshes of the net in vain attempts to enter your sanc- 
tum. If, however, for your sins, any one of their 
number has succeeded in entering the place along 
with yourself, he is not such an ass as to betray his 
presence while you are: flushed with victory, wide 
awake and armed with the means of his destruction. 
Far from this, the scoundrel allows you to chuckle over 
your fancied great doings, and to lie down with all the 
complacency and fallacious security of your conquest, 
and under the entire assurance of enjoying a tran- 
quil night’s rest. Alas for such presumptuous hopes ! 
Scarcely have you dropped gradually from these visions 
of the day tothe yet more blessed visions of the night, 
and the last faint pressure of your eyelids has been 
quite overcome by the gentle pressure of sleep, when, in 
deceitful slumber, you hear something like the sound 
of trumpets. Straightway your imagination is kin- 
dled, and you fancy yourself in the midst of a fierce 
fight, and struggling, not against petty insects, but 
against armed men and thundering cannon! In the 
excitement of the mortal conflict of your dream, you 
awake, not displeased, mayhap, to find that you are 
safe and snug in bed. But, in the next instant, what 
is your dismay when you are again saluted by the 
odious notes of a mosquitocloseat yourear! The peril- 
ous fight of the previous dream, in which your honour 
had become pledged, and your life at hazard, is all 
forgotten in the pressing reality of this waking cala- 
mity. You resolve to do or die, and not to sleep, or 
even attempt tosleep, till you have overcome the enemy. 
Just as you havemade this manly resolve, and, inorder 
to deceive the foe, have pretended to be fast asleep, 
the wary mosquito is again heard circling over you at 
a distance, but gradually coming nearer and nearer 
in a spiral descent, and at each turn gaining upon you 
oneinch, till at length he almost touches your ear, and, 
as you suppose, is just about to settle upon it. With 
a sudden jerk, and full of wrath, you bring up your 
hand, and give yourself such a box on the ear as would 
have staggered the best friend you have in the world, 
and might have crushed twenty thousand mosquitoes, 
had they been there congregated. Being convinced 
that you have now done for him, you mutter between 
your teeth one of those satisfactory little apologies for 
an oath which indicate gratified revenge, and down 
you lie again. In less than ten seconds, however, the 
very same felon whom you fondly hoped you had exe- 
cuted is again within hailof you, and you can almost 
fancy there is scorn in the tone of his abominable 
hum. You of course watch his motions still more 
intently than before, but only by the ear, for you can 
never see him. We shall suppose that you fancy he 
is aiming at your left hand; indeed, as youare almost 
sure of it, you wait till he has ceased his song, and 
then you give yourself another smack, which, I need 
not say, proves quite as fruitless as the first. About 
this stage of the action you discover to your horror 
that you have been soundly bit in one ear and in 
both heels, but when or how you cannot tell. These 


wounds, of course, put you into a fine rage, partly 
from the pain, and partly from the insidious manner 
in which they have beeninflicted. Up you spring on 
your knees—not to pray, heaven knows ! but to fight. 
You seize your horse’s tail with spiteful rage, and 
after whisking it round and round, and cracking it in 
every corner of the bed, you feel pretty certain that 
you must at last have demolished your friend. In 
this unequal warfare you pass the live-long night, al- 
ternately scratching and cuffing yourself—fretting and 
fuming to no purpose—feverish, angry, sleepy, pro- 
voked, and wounded in twenty different places. At 
last, just as the long-expected day begins to dawn, 
you drop off quite exhausted into an unsatisfactory, 
heavy slumber, during which your triumphant enemy 
banquets on your carcass at his convenient leisure. 
As the sun is rising, the barber enters the room to 
remove your beard before you step into the bath, and 
you awaken only to discover the bloated and satiated 
monster clinging to the top of your bed, an easy but 
useless and inglorious prey.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
CRABBE, THE POET. 
Concluding article, 
Iv is rarely that any man treats another with so much 
generosity as that which Mr Burke displayed towards 
Mr Crabbe. Having satisfied himself that the young 
outeast of the London streets was a real poet, and 
possessed of the manners and feelings of a gentleman, 
he undertook to maintain him in his own elegant and 
comfortable home, till he should be able to turn his 
talents to some account. That this consummation 
might the sooner arrive, he applied himself to the task 
of selecting anid correcting such of the poet’s writings 
as he thought best qualified to attract public notice. 
Meanwhile, he introduced Crabbe to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, to Dr Samuel Johnson, and other persons whose 
acquaintance was an honour: nor was there wanting 
that delicacy which their relative situations demanded. 
Burke treated his young dependant with such unva- 
rying kindness and attention, as placed him exactly 
upon his own level, and cancelled as far as possible 
all appearance of obligation. One day, when some 
company, that had been expected to dinner, failed to 
arrive, the servants reserved for next day some costly 
dish that had been ordered. Mrs Burke happened to 
ask for it; and the butler saying, ‘‘ It had been kept 
back, as the company did not come,” she answered, 
“ What! is not Mr Crabbe here ?—let it be brought 
up immediately.” If the patron was kind, it is pleas- 
ing to add that the obliged party was equally grate- 
ful. In a preface to his poems, written many years 
after Mr Burke’s death, Crabbe speaks of him in the 
most admiring and affectionate terms; and so late as 
the year 1822, when alluding to his kindness, the eyes 
of the aged poet were observed to be filled with tears. 

When fortified by the patronage of Burke, even 
those who had formerly despised or neglected his ap- 
plications became his friends. He was favoured with 
the notice of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, to whose 
everlasting honour it must be told, that, even before 
the publication of any of his poems—while simply 
living as a humble guest of Mr Burke—he gave him 
one morning, after breakfast, the munificent sum of 
one hundred pounds! By Mr Burke’s advice, the 
poem entitled ‘ The Library” was published in 
1782—Mr Dodsley, who had formerly rejected Mr 
Crabbe’s poetry, acting as publisher, and generously 
resigning in his favour all the profits due to himself 
as the vender of the work. As it met with distin- 
guished success, he was encouraged, some time after, 
to introduce two poems, ‘‘ The Village,” and ‘ The 
Newspaper,” to public notice. These were also highly 
successful, and proved a source of some emolument to 
the author. It is delightful to relate, that the first 
use he made of his good fortune was to seek out and 
relieve some objects of real indigence—poor scholars 
like himself, whom he had,known when sharing their 
wretchedness in the city. This information, however, 
did not come from himself. It had been determined 
by Mr Crabbe, in concert with his generous friend, 
that he should adopt the clerical profession. For this 
purpose, having overcome, by high patronage, the 
objection arising from his irregular education, he 
passed a very creditable examination, and was ad- 
mitted to deacon’s orders by the Bishop of Norwich. 
Soon after, he was ordained a priest, and had the 
pleasure of returning to Aldborough as curate to the 
rector of that parish. 

Little more than two years elapsed between the de- 
parture of Crabbe from his native village and his re« 
turn. The change wrought in his fortunes during 
that brief space was,such as could not but inspire 
him, on this occasion, with the most triumphant 
feelings. ‘‘ He left his home,” says his son, ‘‘a de- 
serter from his profession, with the imputation of 
having failed in it from wanting even common abili- 
ties for the discharge of its duties—in the estimation 
of the ruder natives, who had witnessed his manual 
awkwardness in the seafaring pursuits of the place, 
‘a lubber,’ and ‘a fool ;’ perhaps considered even by 
those who recognised something of his literary talent, 
as a hare-brained visionary, never destined to settle 
to any thing with steadiness and sober resolution ; 
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on all hands convicted certainly of the ‘crime of po- 
verty,’ and dismissed from view as a destitute and 


hopeless outcast. He returned, a man of acknow- 
ledged talents ; a successful author, patronised and 
befriended by some of the leading characters in the 
kingdom ; and a clergyman, with every prospect of 
preferment in the church. His father had the can- 
dour to admit that he had underrated his poetical 
abilities, and that he had acted judiciously in trust. 
ing to the bent of nature, rather than persevering in 
an occupation for which he was, from the outset, 
peculiarly disqualified. The old man now gloried in 
the boldness of his adventure, and was proud of its 
success: he fondly transcribed ‘ The Library’ with 
his own hand; and, in short, reaped the reward of 
his own early exertions to give his son a better edu- 
cation than his circumstances could well afford.” 

His situation at Aldborotigh was not, however, a 
very agreeable one. The people of a rude and re- 
mote village were little qualified to appreciate or al- 
low Mr Crabbe’s new honours. By the intervention 
of Mr Burke, he was appointed domestic chaplain to 
the Duke of Rutland, and took up his abode in the 
princely halls of Belvoir Castle. Here he enjoyed 
every luxury except that of independence. Some 
time in 1783, he received from Thurlow the small 
livings of Frome St Quintin and Evershot in Dorset- 
shire. Towards the end of the year, on the Duke of 
Rutland proceeding to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, 
he gave up the chaplaincy in his grace’s family, and, 
being now permanently provided for, though by no 
means very richly, he consummated, by marriage, his 
long and faithful attachment to Miss Ulmy. 

For twenty-four years after this period, Mr Crabbe 
devoted himself almost exclusively to his clerical duties 
—first at Stathern, near Belvoir, of which he was cu- 
rate; then at Muston, of which he was appointed rec- 
tor; next at Parham, Glemham, and Rendham, in 
suce'ssion; and finally at Muston again. His only 
publication during this long period was ‘* The News. 
paper,” in 1787. He seemed devoted to his profession, 
and to the pursuits of an amateur botanist, and, but 
for the circulation of parts of his poems in books of 
selection, had almost been forgottenasan author. As 
Walter Scott was induced to publish the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel (by his own account) by the desire of 
getting a new horse for the volunteer cavalry, so was 
My Crabbe now tempted once more from his privacy, 
by his anxiety to obtain the means of a learned edu- 
cation to his two sons. He produced in 1807 his poem 
of the Parish Register, and was hailed by the literary 
world as one of its denizens, who, after being long 
dead, had once more come alive. The success of the 
work was not only decided, but nearly unprecedented ; 
and it may be said to have placed him in the first rank 
among the British poets. The genius of Crabbe— 
always somewhat austere and of spare habits—seems to 
have now experienced a kind of thaw. ‘The Borough” 
was produced in 1810, and, in 1812, his “ Tales in 
Verse ;” in which works there is certainly to be ob- 
served a gradual softening of that caustic severity, 
and an elevation above that propensity to paint the 
meanest miseries and vices of human nature, which 
had hitherto been the chief characteristics of his genius. 

In October 1813, Mr Crabbe had the misfortune to 
lose his wife—the faithful partner, for thirty years, of 
his modest and cheerful home, as her idea had been, 
for the ten preceding, the comfort of his woe-stricken 
and almost despairing heart. Soon after this event, 
he received from the Duke of Rutland, son of his for- 
mer patron, the living of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, 
to which he lost no time in removing, as, in affording 
a change of scene, it offered a certain degree of relief 
from his sorrows. 

Asaclergyman, Mr Crabbe wasa “moral preacher,” 
and did not deem it inconsistent with his professional 
character to enter into and enjoy the more innocent 
class of public amusements. ‘fo his ministerial duties, 
however, he ever attached great importance. Accord- 
ing to the report of a friend, “he would put off a me- 
ditated journey rather than leave a poor parishioner 
who required his services ; and, from his knowledge 
of human nature, he was able, in a remarkable man- 
ner, to throw himself into the circumstances of those 
who needed his help—no sympathy was like his ; and no 
man, perhaps, had the inmost feelings of others more 
frequently laid open to his inspection. He did not, 
however, enjoy the happiness which many pastors ex- 
press in being able to benefit their flovks; never was 
satisfied that he used the best means; and was 
glad to ask advice of all in whose judgment and 
experience he confided. Whatever might be the en- 
joyments of his study, he never allowed any of the 
numerous petitioners who called in the course of the 
day to be dismissed by a servant. He saw them all, 
and often gave them more pecuniary aid than he 
thought right; and when the duties of a magistrate 
were afterwards added to those of a clergyman, these 
multiplied calls scarcely allowed him necessary relax- 
ation.” 

Another friend has stated on the same subject :— 
“¢ His income amounted to about L.800 per annum, a 
large portion of which he spent in acts of charity. 
He was the common refuge of the unhappy— 

Tn eVery family 
Alike in every generation dear, 
The children’s favourite, and the grandsire’s friend, 
Tried, trusted, and beloved.’ 
To him it was recommendation enough to be poor and 
wretched. He was extremely moderate in the exac- 


46 
tion of tithes. When told of really poor defaulters, 
his reply was, ‘ Let it be—they cannot afford to pay 
so well as I can te want it—let it be.’ His charity 
was so well known that he was regularly visited by 
mendicants of all grades. He listened to their long’ 
stories of wants and woes, gave them a trifle, and 
then would say, ‘God save you—I can do no more for 
you ;’ but he would sometimes follow them, on retlee- 
tion, and double or quadruple his gift. He has been 
known to dive into those obscure scenes of wretched- 
ness and want, where wandering paupers lodge, in 
order to relieve them. He was of course often im- 
posed upon; which discovering, he merely said, ‘God 
forgive them—I do.’ 

“ He was anxious for the education of the humbler 
classes. The Sunday school was a favourite place of 
resort. When listening to the children, he observed, 
©T love to hear the little dears, and now old age has 
made me a fit companion for them.’ He was much 
beloved by the scholars: on leaving the school he 
would give them a Bible, with suitable admonition, 
His health was generally good, though he sometimes 
suffered from the tic douloureux. Not long before 
his death he meta poor old woman in the street, whom 
he had for some time missed at church, and asked her 
if she had been ill. ‘Lord bless you, Sir—no,’ was 
the answer; ‘ but it is of no use going to your church, 
for I can’t hear; you do speak so low.’ ‘ Well, well, 
my good old friend,’ said he, slipping half a crown 
into her hand, ‘you do quite right in going where 
vou can hear.’” 

In 1819, Mr Crabbe published his last work, the 
“ Tales of the Hall,” for which, and for the remain- 
ing copyright of the previous poems, Mr Murray of 
Albemarle Street gave the munificent sum of 1.3000, 
It was remarked with surprise by the public, that, in 
this work, the tone was tenderer, and more genial and 
fervent—more, in short, like that of a juvenile pro- 
duction—than what had been observed in any of Mr 
Crabbe’s previous works, even those published forty 
years before. Mr Moore states, that, “‘ when he re- 
ceived the bills [for the amount of his copyrights], we 
earnestly advised that he should, without delay, deposit 
them in some safe hands ; but no—he must ‘ take them 
with him to Trowbridge, and show them to his son 
John. They would hardly believe in his good luck, 
at home, if they did not see the bills,’ On his way 
down to Trowbridge, a friend at Salisbury, at whose 
house he rested (Mr Everett, the banker), seeing that 
he carried these bills loosely in his waistcoat pocket, 
requested to be allowed to take charge of them for 
him; but with equal ill-success. ‘ There was no 
fear,’ he said, ‘ of his losing them, and he must show- 
them to his son John.’ ” 

Besides relaxing from his poetical sternness, Mr 
Crabbe went oftener to London, and mixed more in 
society during his latter vears than at any other period 
of his lifes In the metropolis, he was received into 
all the most distinguished and brilliant circles of so- 
ciety, preserving, however, in all, the same mild and 
unassuming manners which usually characterised him, 
and never boasting even to his children of the honours 
that had been paid tohim. In 1822, he paid a visit 
to Scotland, on the invitation of Sir Walter Scott, but 
unfortunately came in the midst of the bustle of the 
royal visit, which deprived him of a good deal of the 
enjoyment he had reason to expect in the society of 
the poet of Marmion. Mr Lockhart, to whom chiefly 
fell the duty of attending to the venerable poet, has 
communicated, in the volume before us, a most in- 
teresting account of their intercourse on the occasion. 
‘** The general impression he left on my mind,” says 
Mr Lockhart, “ was strong, and, I think, indelible: 
while all the mummeries and carousals of an interval, 
in which Edinburgh looked very unlike herself, have 
faded into a vague and dreamlike indistinctness, the 
image of your father, then first seen, but long before 
admired and revered in his works, remains as fresh 
as if the years that have now passed were but so many 
days. His noble forehead, his bright beaming eye, 
without any thing of old age about it—though he was 
then, I presume, above seventy—his sweet, and, I 
would say, innocent smile, and the calm mellow tones 
of his voice—all are reproduced the moment I open 
any page of his poetry: and-how much better have I 
understood and enjoyed his poetry, since I was able 
thus to connect with it the living presence of the man ! 
The literary persons in company with whom I saw 
him the most frequently, were Sir Walter and Henry 
Mackenzie ; and between two such thorough men of 
the world as they were, perhaps his apparent simpli- 
city of look and manners struck one more than it 
might have done under different circumstances; but 
all three harmonised admirably together—Mr Crabbe’s 


avowed ignorance about Gaels, and clans, and tartans, 
and every thing that was at the moment uppermost 
in Sir Walter’s thoughts, furnishing him with a wel- 
come apology for dilating on such topics with enthu- 
siastic minuteness—while your father’s countenance 
spoke the quiet delight he felt in opening his imagi- 
nation to what was really a new world—and the ve. 
nerable ‘ Man of Feeling,’ though a fiery Highlander 
himself at bottom, had the satisfaction of lying by and 
listening until some opportunity offered itself of hook- 
ing in, between the links, perhaps, of some grand chain 
of poetical imagery, some small comic or sarcastic trait, 
which Sir Walter caught up, plesed with, and, with 
that art so peculiarly his own, forced into the service 
of the very impression it seemed meant to disturb. 
“Mr Crabbe had, I presume, read very little about 
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Scotland before that excursion. It appeared to me 
that he confounded the Inchcolm of the Frith of Forth 
with the Icolmkill of the Hebrides ; but John Kemble, 
I have heard, did the same. I believe he really never 
had known, until then, that a language radically dis- 
tinct from the English was still actually spoken within 
the island. And this recalls a scene of high merri- 
ment which occurred the very morning after his ar- 
rival. When he came down into the breakfast par- 


lour, Sir Walter had not yet appeared there ; and Mr) 
Crabbe had before him two or three portly personages | 


all in the full Highland garb. These gentlemen, ar- 
rayed in a costume so novel, were talking in a lan- 
guage which he did not understand; so he never 
doubted that they were foreigners. The Celts, on 
their part, conceived Mr Crabbe, dressed as he was 
in rather an old-fashioned style of clerical propriety, 
with, buckles in his shoes for instance, to be some 
learned abbé, who had come on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Waverley; and the result was, that when, a 
little afterwards, Sir Walter and his family entered 
the room, they found your father and these worthy 
lairds, hammering away, with pain and labour, to 
make themselves mutually understood, in most exe- 
crable French. Great was the relief, and potent the 
laughter, when the host interrupted their colloquy 
with his plain English ‘ Good-morning.’ 

“ All my friends who had formed acquaintance with 
Mr Crabbe on this occasion appeared ever afterwards 
to remember him with the same feeling of affectionate 
respect. Sir Walter Scott and his family parted with 
him most reluctantly. He had been quite domesti- 
cated under their roof, and treated the young people 
very much as if they had been his‘own. His unso- 
phisticated, simple, and kind address, put every body 
at ease with him; and, indeed, one would have been 
too apt to forget what lurked beneath that good-hu- 
moured, unpretending aspect, but that every now 
and then he uttered some brief pithy remark, which 
showed how narrowly he had been scrutinising into 
whatever might be said or done before him, and called 
us to remember, with some awe, that we were in the 
presence of the author of ‘ The Borough.’ ” 

Mr Crabbe enjoyed good health till about the year 
1828, when a “ breaking up of the constitution” slowly 
commenced. While suffering, however, under the de- 
privation of physical faculties, his mind retained its 
vigour, and his heart its affections, to the very close. 
He looked forward to dissolution with fortitude, but 
also with a tender feeling for the separation it would 
occasion between himself and those he loved. One 
morning, in London, after seeing Joanna Baillie and 
several members of her family, for whom he had a 
high esteem, he was affected to tears, on getting into 
the carriage after taking leave of them, saying, ‘I 
shall never meet this: party again.”? His death took 
place at Trowbridge, February 3, 1832. 


FLOATING CRAFT OF THE WEST. 
WE have already mentioned that the greater part of 
the commercial intercourse of the western states of 
America is conducted by means of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, in boats built at ports on these 
rivers. Before the introduction of steam-vessels, the 
navigation on these extensive waters was both trouble- 
some and tedious, the ascent up the streams being of- 
ten only accomplished by warping—a laborious process 
of pulling by the trees on the banks, by which six or 
eight miles a-day was reckoned good progress. The 
principal kind of vessels of this nature were “‘ Ken- 
tucky flats’—oblong arks with sloping roofs, mainly 
employed to convey cattle to market, families of emi- 
grants, and native produce of all description. Men, 
women, and children; cattle, horses, sheep, dogs, and 
poultry, were crammed into the vessel; and on the 
roof were piled looms, ploughs, spinning.wheels, and 
domestic implements. Each exhibited the spectacle 
of a floating farm-steading, while sometimes was seen 
in the midst of the confusion a party dancing to the 
tones of a violin, adroitly scraped by one of the boat- 
men. 

What a strange scene is brought before the traveller 
at New Madrid! ‘This is a town on the Mississippi, 
situated at a central point in the great valley, which 
is ramified by these extensive western rivers. It is 
a place of meeting—a rallying point, a rendezvous— 
for all the floating craft of the west. One hundred 
boats have landed here in a day; and this gives a 
tolerable idea of the bustle which prevails. The 
boisterous gaiety of the hands, the congratulations 
of acquaintances, who have inet here from immense 
distances, the moving picture of life on board the 
boats, in the numerous animals, large and small, 
which they carry, their different ladings, the evidence 
of the increasing agriculture above, and, more than 
all, the immense distances which they have already 
traversed, afford a copious fund of meditation. In 
one place there are boats loaded with pine plank, from 
the pine forests of the south-west of New York. In 
another quarter there are numerous boats with the 
“Yankee notions” of Ohio. In another quarter are 
landed together the boats of “Old Kentucky,” with 
their whisky, hemp, tobacco, bagging, and bale rope; 
with all the articles of the produce of their soil. From 
Tennessee there are the same articles, together with 
boats loaded with bales of cotton—from Mlinois and 


Missouri, cattle, horses, and the general produce of 
the western country, together with peltry and lead 
from Missouri. Some boats are loaded with corn in 
bulk and inthe ear. Others with barrels of apples 
and potatoes, and great quantities of dried apples and 
peaches. Others have loads of cider, that have been 
strengthened by boiling, or freezing. Other boats 
are loaded with furniture, tools, domestic and agricul- 
tural implements; in short, the numerous products 
of the ingenuity, speculation, manufacture, and agri- 
culture of the whole upper country of the west. 
They have come from regions, thousands of miles 
apart. They have floated to a common point of union. 
The surface of the boats covers someacres. Dunghill 
fowls are fluttering over the roofs, as invariable ap- 
pendages. The piercing note of the chanticleer is 
heard: the cattle low: the horses trample, asin their 
stables: the swine utter the cries of fighting with each 
other : the turkeys gobble: the dogs of an hundred re- 
gions become acquainted. The boatmen travel about 
from boat to boat, make inquiries and acquaintances, 
agree to “lash boats,” asit is called, and form alliances 
to yield mutual assistance to each other on the way to 
New Orleans. After an hour or two passed in this 
way, they spring on shore, to ‘‘raise the wind” in the’ 
village. If they tarry all night, as is generally the 
case, it is well for the people of the town if they do 
not become riotous in the course of the'eyening; in 
which case, strong measures are adopted, and the pro« 
ceedings on both sides are summary and. decisive. 
With the first dawn, all is bustle and motion; and 
amidst shouts, and trampling of cattle, and barking 
of dogs, and crowing of the dunghill fowls, the fleet 
is in half an hour all under way; and when the sun 
rises, nothing is seen but the broad stream rolling on 
as before. These boats unite once more at Natchez 
and New Orleans ; and although they live on the same 
river, it is improbable that they will ever meet again 
on the earth. 

The order of things in the western country natu, 
rally fosters a propensity for a floating life on the was 
ter. The inhabitants will ultimately become as famous 
as the Chinese for having their habitancy in boats. 
In time of high waters at the mouth of the Ohio, we 
were on board an immensely large flat boat, on which 
was “kept a town,” which had figured in the papers 
as a place that bade fair to rival the ancient metropo- 
lis of the Delta and the Nile. The tavern, the retail 
and dram-shops, together with the inhabitants, and 
no small number of very merry customers, floated on 
the same bottom. We have seen a large tinner’s estas 
blishment floating down the Mississippi. It was a 
respectable manufactory, and the articles.were sold 
wholesale and retail. There were three apartments, 
and a number of hands. When they had mended all 
the tin, and vended all that they could sell in one 
place, they floated on toanother. A piece-goods store 
united with a book-store is no uncommon establish. 
ment. We have heard of a large floating blacksmith’s 
establishment; and of another, in which it was con- 
templated to work a trip-hammer. Besides the nu- 
merous perogues, or singular-looking Spanish and 
French trading retail boats, commonly called “chicken 
thieves,” which scour the rivers within an hundred 
leagues of New Orleans, there are on all‘the waters 
of the west retail trading boats. They are often fit- 
ted up with no inconsiderable ingenuity and show. 
The goods are fancifully arranged on shelves. The 
delicate hands of the vender would bear a comparison 
with those of the. spruce clerk behind our city coun- 
ters. Every considerable landing place on the waters 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi has in the spring a 
number of stationary and inhabited boats, lying by at 
the shores. They are too often dram-shops, and re- 
sorts of all kinds of bad company. A severe inquiry 
ought to be instituted at all these points, respecting 
the inmates and practices of these floating mansions 
of iniquity. 

There is no portion of the globe where the inven- 
tion of steam-boats should be so highly appreciated 
as in the valley of the Mississippi. This invention 
deserves to be estimated the most memorable era of 
the west, and the name of the inventor ought to be 
handed down with glory to the generations to come. 
No triumph of art over the obstacles of nature has 
ever been so complete. But for this invention, this 
valley might have sustained a nation of farmers and 
planters ; and the comforts, the arts, refinements, and 
intelligence of the day, would have made their way 
slowly from New Orleans to the lakes, the sources of 
the Mississippi, and the Rocky Mountains. Thou- 
sands of boatmen would have been slowly and labo- 
riously warping, and rowing, and poling, and cordel- 
ling their boats, in a three months’ trip up these 
mighty and long streams, which are now ascended by 
steam-boats in ten days. It may be safely asserted, 
that, in many respects, the improvements of fifty years 
without steam-boats were brought to this country in 
five years after their invention. The distant points 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi used to be separated 
by distances and obstacles of transit more formidable, 
in the passing, than the Atlantic. ‘These points are 
now brought into juxtaposition. 

It is perhaps necessary to have something of the 
experience, which we have had, of the slowness, dif. 
ficulty, and danger of propelling boats against the 
current of these long rivers, fully to estimate the ad- 
vantages of this invention. We haveascended the Mis- 
sissippi in this way for 50 days in succession. We had 
but too much of the same kind of experience on the 
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other streams. Weconsidered 10 miles a-day as good 
progress. Itis now refreshing, and it imparts a feeling 
of energy and power to the beholder, to see the large 
and beautiful steam-boats scudding up the eddies, as 
though on the wing. When they have run out the 
eddy, and strike the current, it is a still more noble 
spectacle. ‘The foam bursts in a sheet quite over the 
deck. The boat quivers for a moment with the con- 
cussion ; and then, as though she had collected energy, 
and vanquished her enemy, she resumes her stately 
march, and mounts against the current five or six 
miles an hour. We have travelled ten days together 
between New Orleans and Louisville, more than an 
hundred miles in a day; against the stream. Thedif- 
ficulty of ascending used to be the only one that was 
dreaded in the anticipation of a voyage of this kind. 
This difficulty has now disappeared, and the only one 
that remains is to furnish money for the trip. Even 
the expense, considering the luxury of the fare and 
accommodation, is more moderate than could be ex- 
pected. A family in Pittsburgh wishes to make a 
social visit to a kindred family on Red River. The 
trip, as matters now stand, is but two thousand miles. 
Servants, baggage, or ‘‘ plunder,” as the phrase is, the 
family and the family dog, cat and parrot, all go to- 
gether. In twelve days they reach the point’ pro- 
posed. Even the return is but a short voyage. Surely 
we must resist strong temptations if we do not become 
a social people. You are invited to a breakfast at 
seventy miles’ distance. You goon board the passing 
steam-boat, and are transported, during the night, so 
as to go out in the morning, and reach your appoint- 
ment. The day will probably come when the inha- 
bitants of the warm and sickly regions of the lower 
points of the Mississippi will take their periodical mi- 
grations to the north, with the geese and swans, and 
with them return to the south in the autumn. 

A stranger to this mode of travelling would find it 
difficult to describe his impressions upon descending 
the Mississippi for the first time in one of these steam- 
boats which we have named. He contemplates the 
prodigious construction, with its double tiers of ca- 
bins, and its separate establishment for the ladies, 
and its commodious arrangements for the deck pas- 
sengersand the servants. Over head, about him, and 
below him, all is lifeand movement. He contemplates 
the splendour of the cabin, its beautiful finishing of the 
richest woods, its rich carpeting, its mirrors and 
fine furniture, its sliding tables, its bar-room, and all 
its arrangements for the accommodation of a hundred 
cabin passengers. The fare is sumptuous, and every 
thing in a style of splendour, order, and quiet, far 
exceeding most city taverns. You read, converse, 
walk, or sleep, as you choose. Youare not burdened 
by the restraint of useless ceremony. The varied and 
verdant scenery shifts about you. The trees, the 
green islands, the houses on the shore, every thing 
has an appearance, as by enchantment, of moving 
past you.* 2 


WASTE OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


“ Two of the most terrific famines that are recorded in 
the history of the world occurred in Egypt, a country 
where there is greater production, with less labour, 
than is probably exhibited in any other region. The 
principal labourer in Egypt is the river Nile, whose 
periodical overflowings impart fertility to the thirsty 
soil, and produce in a few weeks that abundance 
which the labour of the husbandman might not hope 
to command if employed during the whole year. 


But the Nile is a workman that cannot be controlled | 


and directed, even by capital, the great controllediand 
director of all work. The influences of heat, and 
light, and air, are pretty equal in the same places. 
Where the climate is most genial, the cultivators have 
least labour to perform in winning the earth; where 
it is least genial, the cultivators. have most-labour. 
The increased labour balances the small natural pro- 
ductiveness. But the inundation of a great river 
cannot be depended upon like the light and heat of 
the sun. For two seasons the Nile refused to rise, 
‘and labour was not prepared to compensate for this 
refusal ;—the ground refused to produce; the people 
were starved. 
We mention these famines of Egypt to show that 
‘certainty is the most encouraging stimulus to every 
operation of human industry. We know that pro- 
duction as invariably follows a right direction of la- 
bour, as day succeeds to night. We believe that it 
will be dark to-night and light again to-morrow, be- 
cause we know the general laws which govern light 
and darkness, and because our experience shows us 
that|those laws are constant and uniform. We know 
that if we plough, and manure, and sow theground, 
a crop will come in due time, varying indeed in quan- 
tity according to the season, but still so constant upon 
an average of years, that we are justified in applying 
large accumulations and considerable labour to the 
production of this crop. It is this certainty that we 
have such a command of the productive powers of 
‘nature as will abundantly compensate us for the in- 
cesSant labour of directing those forces, which has, 
‘during along course of industry, heaped up the mani- 
fold accumulations, which wedescribed in the last 
chapter, and which enables production annually to 
go forward to the immense extent which we there 


, *¥From Timothy Flint’s Geography of the Mississippi Valley. 


exhibited. The long succession of labour, which has 
covered this country with wealth, has been applied to 
the encouragement of the productive forces of nature, 
and the restraint of the destroying. No one can 
doubt that the instant the labour of man ceases to 
direct those productive natural forces, the destroying 
forces immediately come into action. Take the most 
familiar instance—a cottage whose neat thatch was 
never broken, whose latticed windows were always 
entire, whose whitewashed walls were ever clean, 
round whose porch the honeysuckle was trained in 
regulated luxuriance, whose garden bore nothing but 
what the owner planted. Remove that owner. Shut 
up the cottage for a year, and leave the garden to it- 
self. The thatched roof is torn off by the wind and 
devoured by mice, the windows are driven in by 
storms, the walls are soaked through with damp and 
are crumbling to ruin, the honeysuckle obstructs the 
entrance which it once adorned, the garden is covered 
with weeds which years of after-labour will have dif- 
ficulty to destroy. 


Apply this principle upon a large scale. Let the 
productive energy of a country be suspended through 
some great cause which prevents its labour continu- 
ing in a profitable direction. Let it be overrun bya 
conqueror, or plundered by domestic tyranny of any 
kind, so that capital ceases to work with security. 
The fields suddenly become infertile, the towns lose 
their inhabitants, the roads grow to be impassable, 
the canals are choked up, the rivers break down their 
banks, the seaitself swallows upthe land. You have 
heard it said that Tenterden steeple was the cause of 
Goodwin Sands. The meaning of the saying is, that 
the capital which was appropriated to keep out the 
sea from that part of the Kentish coast was diverted 
to the building of Tenterden steeple ; and there be- 
ing no funds to keep out the sea, it washed over the 
land. The Goodwin Sands remain to show that man 
must carry’on a perpetual contest to keep in subjec- 
tion the forces of nature, which, as is said of fire, one 
of the forces, are good servants but bad masters. 
But this example shows, also, that in the social state 
our control of the physical forces of nature depends 
upon the right control of our own moral forces. 
There was injustice, doubtless, in misappropriating 
the funds which restrained the sea from devouring the 
land. Till men know that they shall work with jus- 
tice on every side, they work feebly and unprofitably. 
England did not begin to accumulate largely and ‘va- 
pidly till the rights both of the poor man and the rich 
were to a certain degree established—till industry 
was free, and property secure. Let any circumstances 
again arise which may be powerful enough to destroy, 
or even molest, the freedom of industry and the se- 
curity of property, and we should work once more 
without certainty. The elements of prosperity would 
not be constant and uniform. We should work with 
the apprehension that some hurricane of tyranny, no 
matter from what power, would arise, which would 
sweep away accumulation. When that hurricane did 
not rise, we might have comparative abundance, like 
the people of Egypt during the inundation of the 
Nile. We then should have an inundation of tran- 
quillity. But if the tranquillity were not present—if 
lawless violence stood in the place of justice and se- 
curity—we should be like the people of Egypt when 
the Nile did not overflow. We should suffer the ex- 
tremity of misery ; and that possible extremity would 
produce an average misery, even if tranquillity did re- 
turn, because security had not returned. We should, 
if this state of things long abided, by degrees go 
back to the condition of Colchester in the fourteenth 
century, and thence to the universal marsh of two 
thousand yearsago. The place where London stands 
would be, as it once was, a wilderness for howling 
wolves. The fewthat produced would again produce 
laboriously and painfully, without skill and without 
division of labour, because without accumulation ; 
and it would probably take another thousand years, 
if men again saw the absolute need of security, to re- 
create what security has accumulated for our present 
use. 

From the moment that the industry of this country 
began to work with security, and capital and labour 
applied themselves in union—perhaps not a perfect 
union, but stillin union—to the great business of pro- 
duction, they worked with less and less expenditure 
of unprofitable labour. They continued to labour 
more and more profitably, as they laboured with know- 
ledge. The labour of all rude nations, and of all un- 
cultivated individuals, islabour withignorance. Peter 
the wild boy, whom we have already mentioned, 
could never be made to perceive the right direction of 
labour, because he could not trace it through. its cir- 


cuitous courses for the production of utility. He would | 


work under control, but, if left to himself, he would 
not work profitably. Having been trusted to fill a cart 
with manure, he laboured with diligence till the work 
was accomplished; but no one being at hand to direct 
him, heset to work as diligently to unload the cartagain. 
He thought, as too many think even now, that the 
good was in the labour, and uot in the results ofthe 
labour. The sameignorance exhibits itself in the un- 
profitable labour and unprofitable application of capi- 
tal, even of persons far removed beyond the half-idiotey 
of Peter the wild boy. In the thirteenth century, 
many of the provinces of France were overrun with 


| rats, and the people, instead of vigorously hunting the 


rats, were persuaded to carry on a process against them 
‘ 


i 


in the ecclesiastical courts ; and there, after the cause 


of the injured people and injuring rats was solemnly 
debated, the rats were declared cursed and excom- 
municated if they did not retire in six days. The 
historian does not add that the rats obeyed the in- 
junction ; and doubtless the farmers were less prepared 
to resort to the profitable labour of chasing them to 
death when they had paid the ecclesiastics for the un- 
profitable labour of their excommunication. There 
is a curious instance of unprofitable labour given ina 
book on the coal trade of Scotland, written as recently 
as 1812. The people of Edinburgh had a passion for, 
buying their coals in immense lumps, and, to gratify 
this passion, the greatest care was taken not to break 
the coals in any of the operations of conveying them 
from the pit to the cellar of the consumer. <A wall of 
coals was first built within the pit, another wall under, 
the pit’s mouth, another wall when they were raised 
from the pit, another wallin the waggon which convey- 
ed them to the port where they were shipped, another 
wallin the hold of the ship, another wallin thecartwhich 
conveyed them to the consumer, and another wall inthe 
consumer’s cellar ; and the result of these seven difa 
ferent buildings-up and takings-down was, that, after 
the consumer had paid thirty per cent. more for these 
square masses of coal than for coal shovelled together 
in large and small pieces, his servant had daily to 
break the large coals to bits to enable him to make 
any use of them. It seems extraordinary that such 
waste of labour and capital should have existed 
amongst ahighly acute and refined community, within 
the last twenty years. They perhaps thought they 
were making good for trade, and therefore submitted 
tothe evil; while the Glasgow people, on the contrary, 
by saving thirty per cent. in their coals, had that 
thirty per cent. to bestow upon new enterprises of ins 
dustry, and for new encouragements to labour. 

The unprofitable applications of capital and labour 
which the early history of the civilization of every 
people has to record, and which, amongst many, 
have subsistedieven whilst they held themselves at the 
height of refinement, have been fostered by the igno- 
rance of the great, and even of the learned, as to the 
causes which, adyancing production or retarding it, 
advanced or retarded their own interests, and the 
interests of all the community. Princes and states- 
men, prelates and philosophers,-were equally igno- 
rant of 

*© What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so; 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat.” 
It was enough for them to consume; they thought 
it beneath them to observe even, much less to assist 
in, the direction of production. This was ignorance 
as gross.as that of Peter the wild boy, or the excom- 
munication of rats. It has always been the fashion 
of ignorant greatness to despise the mechanical arts. 
The pride of the Chinese mandarins was to let their 
nails grow as long as their fingers, to show that they 
never worked. In France, under the old monarchy, 
no descendant of a nobleman could embark in trade 
without the highest disgrace; and the principle was 
so generally recognised as just, that a French writer, 
even as recently as 1758, reproaches the sons of the 
English nobility for the contrary practice, and asks, 
with an air of triumph, how can a man be fit to serve 
his country in Parliament after having meddled with 
such paltry concerns as those of commerce? Mon- 
tesquieu, a writer in most respects of enlarged views, 
holds that it is beneath the dignity of governments to 
interfere with such trumpery things as the regulation 
of weights and measures. Society might have well 
spared the interference of governments with weights 
and measures if they had been content to leave all 
commerce equally free. But, in truth, the regulation 
of weights and measures is almost a solitary exception 
to the great principle which governments ought to 
practise, of not interfering, or interfering little, with 
commerce. 

Louis XIV. did not waste more capital and labour 
by his ruinous wars, and by his covering France with 
fortifications and palaces, than by the perpetual inter- 
ferences of himself and his predecessors with the free- 
dom of trade, which compelled capital and labour to 
work unprofitably. The naturally slow progress of ~ 
profitable industry is rendered more slow by the per- 
petual inclination of those in authority to divert in- 
dustry from its natural and profitable channels. It 
was therefore wisely said by a committee of merchants 
to Colbert, the prime minister of France in the reign 
of Louis XIV., when he asked them what measures 
government could adopt to promote the interests of 
commerce—‘* Let us alone, permit us quietly to ma- 
nage our own business.”’ It is undeniable that the in- 
terests of all are best promoted when each is left free 
to attend to his own interests, under the necessary 
social restraints which prevent him doing a positive 
injury to his neighbour. It is thus that agriculture 
and manufactures are essentially allied in their in- 
terests ; that unrestrained commerce is equally essen- 
tial to the real and permanent interests of agriculture 
and manufactures ; that capital and labour are equally 
united in their interests, whether applied to agricul. 
ture, manufactures, or- commerce; that the producer 
and the consumer are equally united in their most essen- 
tialinterest, which is, that there should be cheap pro- 
duction. While these principles are not understood 
at all, and while they are imperfectly understood, as 
they still are by many classes and individuals, there 
must be a vast deal of unprofitable expenditure of 
capital, a vast deal of unprofitable labour, a vast deal 
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of. bickering and heart-burning between individuals 
who ought to beunited, and classes who ought to be uni- 
ted, and nations who ought to be united ; and as longas it 
is not felt by all that their mutual rights are understood 
and will be respected, there is a feeling of insecurity 
which more or less affects the prosperity of all. Theonly 
remedy for these evils is the extension of knowledge. 
Louis XV. proclaimed to the French people that 
the English were their ‘‘véritables ennemis,” their 
true enemies. When knowledge is triumphant, it 
will be found that there areno “ véritables ennemis,”’ 
either among nations, or classes, or individuals. The 
prejudices by which nations, classes, and individuals, 
are led to believe that the interest of one is opposed 
to the interest of another, are, nine times out of ten, 
as utterly absurd as the reason which a Frenchman 
once gave for hating the English—which was, ‘that 
they poured melted butter on their roast veal ;” and 
this was not more ridiculous than the old denunciation 
of the English against the French, that ‘ they ate 
frogs, and wore wooden shoes.” When the world is 
disabused of the belief that the wealth of one nation, 
class, or individual, must be created by the loss of an- 
other’s wealth, then, and then only, will all men 
steadily and harmoniously apply to produce and to 
enjoy—to acquire prosperity and happiness.” —Rights 
of Industry ; Working Man's Companion. 


ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. 
WueEwn any of our English travellers visit America, 
they appear to be for ever on the search after some- 
thing to find fault with, never seemingly remem- 
bering that every country has its own fashions and 
customs, and that there is no reason in the world why 
the United States should resemble Britain. ‘Ilka 
land has its ain langh,” is a Scottish proverb, and 
certainly England is not without many usages fit to 
excite the ridicule of foreigners. There is one grand 
prevailing characteristic of England which attracts 
every one’s attention when he enters the country ; and 
that is, the system of having to pay large sums in the 
shape of presents to servants, guards, and drivers of 
coaches, waiters, and indeed every ministering oficial 
whatsoever, besides fees exigible on all occasions when 
any information is to be procured. This system, 
which is quite unknown in America, amounts to a 
species of general plunder of travellers and strangers, 
who generally pay nearly as much for civility as 
they have to lay out on food and lodging. It would 
be natural to suppose that such a mischievous prac- 
tice would at once meet with the scorn of American 
visitants ; but to show how mildly and coolly it was 
met by a courteous stranger from beyond the Atlantic, 
we present the following good-humoured account 
given by Mr Rush, the American plenipotentiary, 
relative to his landing at Portsmouth :— 

‘ “ Whilst seated round our parlour fire in the even- 
ing, fatigued by the excitements we had gone through, 
and waiting the summons to dinner, we heard the 
bells. It was a fine chime, to which we all listened. 
My wife was especially fond of their music. Some- 
times the sound grew faint, and then, from a turn in 
the wind, came back in peals. We knew not the 
cause. It passed in our thoughts that the same bells 
might have rung their hurras for the victories of 
Hawke and Nelson: ‘ May be,’ said one of the party, 
‘ for Cloudesley Shovel’s too.” Thus musing, an unex- 
pected piece of intelligence found its way into our cir- 
cle. Wewere given to understand that they were 
ringing on the occasion of my arrival; a compliment 
to my station to which I had not looked. We went 
in to our first dinner in England under a continua- 
tion of their peals. The cloth removed, we had a 
glass or two to our country and friends, after which 
we returned to our sitting-room. When all were re- 
assembled there, I had an intimation that ‘the royal 
bell-ringers were in waiting in the hall, desirous of 
seeing me.’ They did not ask admittance, I was told, 
but at my pleasure. I directed them to be shown in 
at once, beginning now to understand the spring to 
the compliment. Hight men, with coats reaching 
down to their heels, hereupon slowly entered. They 
ranged themselves one after another in a solemn line 
along the wall. Every thing being adjusted, the 
spokesman at their head broke silence with the fol- 
lowing unintelligible address. He said that they had 
come, ‘ with their due and customary respects, to wish 
me joy on my safe arrival in Old England as ambas- 
sador extraordinary from the United States, hoping 
to receive from me the wsual favour, such as they had 
received from other ambassadors, for which they had 
their Look to show.’ Their book was a curiosity. It 
looked like a venerable heir-loom of office. There 
were init the names of I know not how many am- 
bassadors, ministers, and other functionaries, arriving 
from foreign parts, throughout the lapse of I know 
not how many ages, with the donations annexed to 
each. Magna Charta itself was not a more important 
document to the liberties of England, than this book 
to the royal bell-ringers of Portsmouth! I cheerfully 
gave to the good-humoured fraternity the gratuity 
which their efforts in their vocation appeared to have 
drawn from so many others under like circumstances, 
So, and with other incidents, passed my first day in 
England.” 

A similar imposition awaited his reception at court: 

“Since my reception,” says he, “‘I have had calls, 
from servants of official persons, for ‘favours.’ I be- 
came acquainted with the term at Portsmouth. They 


had no warrant from their masters, but came under 
ancient custom. There have also been to me frater- 
nities more nearly allied to the Portsmouth bell- 
ringers; as the ‘palace drums and fifes,’ the ‘ royal 
waits and music ;’ anda third, the derivation of which 
I could not understand, and which no external signs 
that I saw bespoke—the ‘king’s marrowbones and 
cleavers.’ Each preserited me with a congratulatory 
address; each had their ‘book to show.’ They all 
have something to do with out-door arrangements 
when levees are held. These contributions upon the 
diplomatic stranger awakened, at first, my surprise. 
I afterwards heard what, perhaps, may serve as ex- 
planatory. Ambassadors, on leaving England, re- 
ceive from the government a present of a thousand 
pounds, and ministers plenipotentiary five hundred. 
If, then, on their arrival, and afterwards, there are 
appeals to their bounty by those in menial and such- 
like situations about the government; the latter, it 
seems, pays back again! Ido not hint that it does 
so in the light of an indemnification ; but the cus- 
toms harmonise. True, the minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States never takes the five hundred 
pounds, the constitution of his country forbidding it ; 
but this is a point which, it may be presumed, he 
does not stop to expound to the servants of the foreign 
secretary, or the ‘royal waits and music.’ It would 
doubtless be to them a novel plea in bar for not put- 
ting his hand in his pocket! Whenever he pays for 
music, he must consider himself as having an equiva- 
lent in its ‘ silver sounds.’ ” 

What materials are here (adds an accomplished pe- 
riodical writer) for a querulous, discontented author ! 
How he might cut up the country, the rascally tide- 
waiters, the vagabond bell-ringers, the imposing 
hangers-on near royalty itself! But Mr Rush exer- 
cised the feelings of a gentleman ; his intelligence en- 
abled him to perceive that such idle tricks were not 
national foibles ; he laughed at the anomalous absur- 
dities, so different from any thing in his native land; 
but he did not abuse the whole country where he ex- 
perienced their inconveniency and grossness. 


LOSS IN DELAYS. 
[The following quaint, but forcible verses, are by Robert South- 
well, a Catholic poet of the reign of Elizabeth, executed at Tyburn 
for his religion in the year 1596.] 


Shun delays, they breed remorse, 

Take thy time, while time is lent thee; 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 

Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee: 
Good is best when soonest wrought, , 
Lingering labour comes to nought. 


Hoist up sail while gale doth last, 

Tide and wind stay no man's pleasure; 
Seek not time when time is past, 

Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure: 
After-wits are dearly bought, 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 


Time wears all his locks before, 
Take thou hold upon his forehead ; 
When he flies he turns no more, 
And behind, his sealp is naked: 
Works adjourned have many stays, 
Long demurs breed new delays, 


Seek thy salve while sore is green, 
Fester’d wounds ask deeper lancing ; 
After cures are seldom seen, 
Often sought, searee ever chancing: 
Time and place give best advice, 
Out of season, out of price. 


STORY OF THE HEN GRAHAMS. 

In the year 1547, when Scotland was invaded by the 
English under the Duke of Somerset, the young 
queen was sent, for the safety of her person, to reside 
at the priory of Inchmahome. This religious build- 
ing, which is beautiful even in ruins, from its situa- 
tion on an island in the lake of Menteith, in Perth- 
shire, must have proved at once a safe and pleasant 
residence. The young queen was attended in her re- 
treat by her mother, the Lords Erskine and Living- 
stone, and the four young ladies of her own age whom 
tradition and Scottish song still recognise under the 
designation of ‘‘ the Four Maries.” She continued 
upon the island from September, when the invasion 
took place, until the ensuing February, and, from all 
that we can learn, enjoyed, during her future life, 
few such happy winters. 

While Mary lived at Inchmahome, there occur- 
red in her immediate neighbourhood what may be 
called the first of that singular series of tragic adven- 
tures, of which it was her fate to be, during life, the 
witness, the participator, or the victim. Aa armed 
band of the Stewarts of Appin, headed by the re- 
nowned tutor Donald Nan Ord, in their retreat from 
the disastrous field of Pinky, happened, in passing 
the lake of Menteith, to call at a house, where a 
wedding-dinner was preparing for a party at which 
the Earl of Menteith was to preside. Without re- 
garding the claims of the guests, or respecting the 
name of the earl, they entered and ate up the whole 
of the food that was preparing, and then went on their 
way. Not long after, the earl, arriving with the 
marriage people, was enraged beyond measure at the 
affront thus put upon his clan, and instantly pursued 
the offenders with all the forces he could muster. 
They were overtaken at a spot still pointed out, near 
a limpid spring, called, in the poetical language of the 
Gael, Tobernareal, that is, Well of the Star. One of 
the earl’s men called out to the Stewarts, in the Gaelic 


tongue, that their native district would never be 
benefited by the spoil of which they had possessed 
themselves. To this minatory taunt, one of Donald’s 
men replied in the same language, drawing, at the 
same time, an arrow out of his quiver. His words 
implied, in allusion to the fowls which he and his 
companions had eaten, “if Appin is our country, we 
would draw your necks were you there.” He then 
let fly an arrow at the Menteith man, and shot him 
through the heart. A bloody engagement ensued, in 
which the earl and nearly the whole of his followers 
were killed; and Donald Nan Ord is said to have es- 
caped with only a single attendant, through favour of 
the night. As the quarrel began on account of the 
poultry devoured by the Highlanders, the name of 
Gramoch na Gerig, or Graham of the Hens, was fixed 
on the family of the Grahams of Menteith. 

It is said by the Highlanders, who commemorate 
this tragical incident, that the earl owed his misfor- 
tune chiefly to the circumstance of his being dressed 
in green. The fairies, it seems, resented his attach- 
ment to their favourite and appropriated uniform, and 
on this occasion lent additional force to the arms of 
his antagonist. We suspect, however, that Donald, 
who acquired his surname of The Hammerer from his 
having proved himself ambidexter in the use of a pair 
of blacksmith’s fore-hammers, and whose prowess is 
remembered with respect to this day by his country- 
men, did not require any supernatural assistance in 
his deadly work. The grave of one of Nan Ord’s 
party, who must have fallen in the retreat, is still 
shown near Bochastle, about two miles to the north- 
east of the field of action.—Irom information by the 


late reverend author of ‘‘ Notes on the Priory of Inch- 
mahome.” 


CASE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION. 

Mr Macnisu, in the second edition of his amusing 
and instructive work on “ The Philosophy of Sleep,” 
just published, relates a number of interesting cases of 
spectral illusion. The following, of which he himself 
was the subject, is one of the most curious :—‘ In 
March 1829,” says he, “ during an attack of fever, 
accompanied with violent action in the brain, I expe- 
rienced illusions of a very peculiar kind. They did 
not appear except when the eyes were shut or the room 
perfectly dark ; and this was one of the most distress- 
ing things connected with my illness; for it obliged 
me either to keep my eyes open, or to admit more light 
into the chamber than they could well tolerate. Ihad 
the consciousness of shining and hideous faces grin- 
ning at me in the midst of profound darkness, from 
which they glared forth in horrid and diabolical re- 
lief. They were never stationary, but kept moving 
in the gloomy background : sometimes they approach- 
ed within an inch or two of my face: at other times, 
they receded several feet or yards from it. They 
would frequently break into fragments, which, after 
floating about, would unite—portions of one face coa- 
lescing with those of another, and thus forming still 
more uncouth and abominable images. The only way 
I could get rid of those phantoms was by admitting 
more light into the chamber, and opening the eyes, 
when they instantly vanished, but only to reappear 
when the room was darkened or the eyes closed. One 
night, when the fever was at its height, I hada splen- 
did vision of a theatre, in the arena of which Ducrow, 
the celebrated equestrian, was performing. On this 
occasion I had no consciousness of a dark background 
like to that on which the monstrous images floated ; 
but every thing was gay, bright, and beautiful. I was 
broad awake, my eyes were closed, and yet I saw with 
perfect distinctness the whole scene going on in the 
theatre—Ducrow performing his wonders of horse- 
manship, and the assernbled multitude, among whom 
I recognised several intimate friends ; in short, the 
whole process of the entertainment as clearly as if I 
were present at it. When I opened my eyes, the whole 
scene vanished like the enchanted palace of the necro- 
mancer ; when I closed them, it as instantly returned. 
But though I could thus dissipate the spectacle, I 
found it impossible to get rid of the accompanying 
music. This was the grand march in the opera of 
Aladdin, and was performed by the orchestra with 
more superb and imposing effect, and with greater 
loudness, than I ever heard it before : it was executed, 
indeed, with tremendous energy. This air I tried 
every effort'to dissipate, by forcibly endeavouring to 
call other tunes to mind, but it was in vain. How- 
ever completely the vision might be dispelled, the 
music remained in spite of every effort to banish it. 
During the whole of this singular state, I was per- 
fectly aware of the illusiveness of my feelings, and, 
though labouring under violent headach, could not 
help speculating upon them, and endeavouring to trace 
them to their proper cause. This theatrical vision 
continued for about five hours 3; the previous delusions 
for a couple of days.” 
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THE DEFAULTER. 

Losr to the world in the recesses of a Canadian wil- 
derness, where he is alike secure and miserable, a 
man of originally good intentions, but perverted from 
them by overpowering temptations, sits down to make 
all the amends he can to society, for the injuries he 
inflicted upon it, by fixing his history before its eyes, 
as a warning to prevent others from falling into the 
like errors. 

I was the only son of a gentleman in the south-west 
district of Scoland, whose estate, from various causes, 
had almost entirely vanished just about the time when 
I entered into life. My father was an aged man, who, 
having lost his wife soon after my birth, had centred 
all his affections, and almost all his hopes, upon me 
alone. I received the best education that the country 
could afford, and, throughout my school and college 
years, associated with that class of minor gentry to 
which my father and a long line of respected ancestors 
belonged. Even in the midst of rapidly increasing 
embarrassments, my father formed the warmest hopes 
of me, “ for,” said he, to his friends, ‘if I should not 
be able to leave my son a penny, he evidently has talents 
to advance himself in any profession he may adopt.” 
At eighteen, I was placed in the office of a country 
law practitioner, to ground myself in the practice of 
that profession, previous to my passing as an advocate 
at the Scottish bar. This latter step, however, I was 
prevented from taking, by my father having obtained, 
from a political ally, the promise of a confidential si- 
tuation for me in a government office in Edinburgh. 
In due time this was obtained, and I was transferred 
accordingly to the capital, to undertake its duties. 

In Edinburgh, there lived, during the winter months, 
many families with whom I had been reared on terms 
of intimacy ; and as the duties of my place, though in- 
ferior to my original expectations, were neither ser- 
vile nor of great severity, I was able to mingle still 
in this agreeable society. JI entered into it much too 
freely. I devoted too much of my time to the show 
and parades of gay life. There were, I must say in 
my own defence, great temptations. I had all my life 
been in contact with gay and pleasant things. I had 
never known the pressure or the pain of mean circum- 
stances. Persons of my father’s order had always 
been around me, and to have descended from them to 
friends of an humbler rank, never seemed to me ne- 
cessary, or, if it had appeared otherwise, would per- 
haps have been impracticable. In short, I was a 
person who had a name to support, genteel acquaint- 
ances to keep up with, and high tastes to be gratified, 
and yet was unprovided with a half of that share of 
the goods of fortune which would have been neces- 
sary to an individual so circumstanced. To make up 
the deficiences of my salary, I applied to my father, 
but was informed by him that his affairs were in such 
a state as to preclude the possibility of his assisting 
me. Herecommended me to make my income go as 
far as possible, and to endeavour, by diligence and 
exemplary behaviour, to get it increased ; “ for,” said 
he, ‘“‘the old estate, burdened as it is, cannot much 
longer survive these declining markets and reduced 
rents; and I fear that your own industry and talents 
must eventually be your only portion. Iam deeply 
grieved,” he added, “to convey this information to 
you ; but it is consolatory to reflect, that my distresses 
can hardly be traced to any imprudences of mine, and 
that I have a son who possesses the ability, if he be’ 
inspired with the will, to redeem the fortunes of our 
family.” — | 

At this period I was so mvch buoyed up with the 
light and gay ideas of youth, that I suffered compa- 
ratively little from the narrowness of my income, I 


was advancing in the confidence of my superiors, and 


prospects of promotion and increase of salary were 
held out tome. Friends, also, were not wanting to 
tell me, that, with my address, figure, and ancient 
name, I might be expected, even though destitute of 
fortune, to make what is called ‘a good match.” Thus 
I went on, enjoying both the present and the future, 
till at length I did obtain a considerable elevation in 
my department. At the same time that I -was in- 
creasing my income, I was lessening my expenditure, 
for I had become tired of the frivolities of gay life, 
and addicted myself to the more economical and more 
profitable enjoyments of study. Ass for the good match, 
I never permitted myself to think of it. The affec- 
tions always appeared to me too delicate and valuable 
a portion of our natural property, to be pledged away 
for mere lucre. I was rather inclined to the opposite 
extreme, of marrying for personal considerations alone, 
even though these, perhaps, could only be indulged 
in defiance of certain worldly maxims which bear the 
aspect of prudence. I thought it a noble thing to 
have it in one’s power to select some gentle and ami- 
able, though perhaps penniless being, who, from the 
very assurance that no drossy motive mingled with 
my preference, would be the more truly, the more 
purely, the more devotedly attached to me. 

It would have been very proper to have exercised a 
privilege of this kind under circumstances which ren- 
dered it prudent. Had I waited for a considerable 
number of years, until my income was such as to en- 
able me to indulge in the luxury of a generous choice, 
no one could have blamed, though many might have 
sneered atme. Unfortunately, long ere this pruden- 
tial period arrived, my affections became fixed upon ao 
young lady who appeared to me as possessed of almost 
every personal and mental charm—the youngest of a 
large family which moved in a very respectable circle, 
and several of the female members of which were al- 
ready well married. Though an object of very ge- 
neral admiration, this young person retained all the 
simplicity which adds so much. to the grace of the fe- 
male character; and I soon perceived that her heart, 
though sought by many others, was reserved for me. 
It was madness in one so poor to bid for a jewel of 
such high price. Bid, however, I did, and in no long 
time the precious object was mine. 

My wife had respectable connections, but no for- 
tune. Her friends could hardly but be aware that 
my resources were not adequate to support her in the 
style of life to which she had been accustomed ; and I 
afterwards learned that some demurring had taken 
place amongst them on this very account. The re- 
spectability, however, of my birth—the prospect of 
my farther promotion—and perhaps the largeness of 
the unprovided family to which she belonged—formed 
reasons for their assent ; and our marriage accordingly 
took place with the full sanction of all who had any 
interest in my spouse’s welfare, 

The great range of new relations and connections 
to which I thus became allied—while it might have 
been of much advantage to a young man enter- 
ing upon a profession—was of material detriment to 
me, To have denied ourselves society was almost the 
only means by which we could hope to neutralise in 
any measure the imprudence of our union. In order 
to escape the doom which lay before us, we would 
have required to live entirely by ourselves; we would 
have required to be all in all to each other, and to 
have forgotten that a world existed around us. It 
was, indeed, upon some romantic calculation of this 
kind, that I had reconciled myself, against many mis- 
givings, to so early a marriage. It soon appeared how 
vain were ali such anticipations. At the very time 


when, if our own taste had been consulted, we would 
have sat for whole evenings together—speechless— 
voiceless—dreaming only of the happiness of being 
for ever devoted to each other—we were hurried by 
the irresistible calls of custom into festive assem- 
blies, where we had no pleasure—save when, through 
long vistas in the throng, our eyes happened to rest 
on the beloved form—never to be mistaken—in which 
we mutually contemplated something better than all 
the world beside. In proper time; these assemblies 
had to be repeated in our own quiet home; and we 
gradually became involved, in spite’ of every reso- 
lution to the contrary, in the same system of visit- 
ing and entertaining which prevailed amongst our 
friends. Nor, I must confess, was this altogether 
unsanctioned by my own feelings and temper. As 
I loved my wife beyond all earthly objects, I also 
had kindly feelings for her numerous kindred. One 
and all, they were welcome to my house and heart; 
at least they always were so when they were in my 
presence, however convinced I might be, in mo- 
ments of private reflection, of the imprudence of 
entertaining them so frequently, and in such num- 
bers. There was, moreover, a multitude of other per- 
sons, including my own personal friends, who sought 
our society, and whom my good nature could not 
reject. All this was wrong—was even in some mea- 
sure criminal ; but it was in compliance with customs 
and feelings which are not easily put aside. Iwas 
disposed, as much as any man, to shudder at the idea 
of contracting debts which I could not honourably 
discharge; yet a man may be in circumstances (and 
such were mine) where the remote consequences of 
debt, however dreadful, make a much fainter impres- 
sion on the mind, than the smaller but immediate pain 
of assuming a cold or churlish air to an individual 
who happens, through the merest accident, to be in 
the way of claiming his hospitality. 

So far as our happiness depended on ourselves, we 
were happy. My wife, gentle, affectionate, and in- 
tellectual, proved all that I had expected. I, on the 
other hand, devoted to her the whole’ of my leisure, 
and endeavoured by every means to deserve and se- 
cure her attachment. Our tife—for it was one—was 
an uninterrupted series of kind offices and mild words. 
How rich, I often thought, am I, in possessing the 
love of this generous and gracious being! Oh, rich 
beyond all expression—but alas, I would again reflect, 
it is a luxury to which I am not entitled; I am in- 
dulging in. happiness which I have not means to pur- 
chase; I am fraudulently taking that which should 
have fallen to the lot of some other and wealthier man! 
Thus, her very kindness, which in distresses of an- 
other kind would have operated as a relief, too fre. 
quently awakened only the pang of conscience, ana 
the dread of some awful, though as yet undefined, ca- 
tastrophe. In time, two beautiful infants were added 
to our little household, and new joys—accompanied, 
however, by new miseries—were opened tome. What, 
under other circumstances, would have given pleasure 
inexpressible, now chiefly raised only the most gloomy 
forebodings. Debt had now hung its leaden chains 
around me. Iwas tormented daily by claims which 
I possessed no means of satisfying, and which were. 
always becoming more and more vexatious. The in- 
stalments of my salary, as they periodically fell into 
my hands, were abandoned without reserve to my 
creditors, who were always very ready to accept of 
any sum, however small; but while I was thus left 
destitute of all means of meeting my current expenses, 
the evil was only put off, not overcome. For a while, 
I was supported under my distresses by the hope of a 
morelucrativeappointment; but, through some oblique, 
influence, another obtained the place, 
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In an evil hour, and under the pressure of a pe- | tion of the matter: it never occurred to my superiors 
cuniary obligation which threatened me with the loss | that the mistake could be a wilful one, or connected 


of even my present office, as well as my station in so- 
ciety, I persuaded myself to borrow (as I mentally 
phrased it) a part of the government funds then in 
my hands; fully believing that I should be able to 
replace the money before the next day of settlement. 
Painful and alarming as the expedient was—for I 
could not conceal that it was so—it gave me for the 
time so agreeable a feeling of relief, that I must have 
been more than mortal if I had not soon become re- 
conciled to it. Another draught was made—and an- 
other—and another !—and long before the balance-day 
arrived, I had contrived a means of eluding detection. 
Immediate troubles were thus neutralised. My home 
once more became one of comfort. But oh, the bolts 
of remorse and terror which occasionally shot through 
my soul, as I reflected on my guilt! Often have I 
sat in the midst of a hundred comforts, during the 
prevalence of those biting storms which give domestic 
enjoyments so high a relish, and yet there did not 
wander through the flooded street a wretch so forlorn 
and wretched, but I would not have exchanged my 
fate with his, provided he were more innocent than I. 
The most squalid and shelterless object, who, lame, 
diseased, and despised, shivered from door to door, 
picking up a miserable subsistence from the garbage 
of kitchens, appeared in my eyes as incomparably 
happier, if he only could reflect upon deeds less guilty 
than mine. 

Though my errors were not at first nearly so great 
as they afterwards became, my sufferings were then far 
more severe than afterwards. In time, I was able to 
apologise in some measure for my turpitude, by calling 
up the vision of my necessities, and by convincing 
myself, that, since no individual lost by my pecula- 
tions, they were of comparatively little moment. He 
who has once been tempted into crime is never in want 
of ‘sophistical arguments for its extenuation. To 
deaden my mind the more to a sense of guilt, I launch- 
ed more freely than ever into the tide of fashionable 
gaieties, and, above all things, became remarkably be- 
neficent to my inferiors, and to every kind of needy 
applicant. It might have been supposed that an in- 
dividual under such circumstances would have rather 
been disposed to live as sparingly as possible: I am 
persuaded, from my own feelings, that the natural 
tendency is exactly the reverse. Social converse is 
demanded by such a wretch, as a kind of relief from 
his own gloomy thoughts ; and the exercise of benevo- 
lent feelings appears to him as a palliation of his of- 
fences. 

The means which I had contrived for escaping de- 
tection were of such a nature, that, though I might 
have proceeded for many years in the same course, an 
accident at any time would make all clear to my su- 
periors. I therefore lived in a state of perpetual fear, 
insomuch, that an unusual noise, or even the sound 
of a rapid foot behind me, invariably communicated a 
certain degree of alarm. During this period, my con- 
duct at the office was so obliging, so quiet, and so in- 
offensive, that, by superiors, equals, and inferiors, I 
was alike beloved. On the other hand, my domestic 
behaviour was of the most exemplary kind. My wife 
was pointed to by her friends as the happiest of wo- 
men; and our children were famed for the excellent 
nurture which they received. Our household was 
jooked upon by all who ever entered it:as the home of 
prosperity and peace; and I was envied by many, 
whose feet I could have licked with transport, if I could 
have been made as guiltless as they. The whole strain 
of my behaviour I can now trace to an unconscious 
desire of laying up geod opinions against the evil day 
which was to denounce me as a wretch and an out- 
cast. 

That evil day at length came—as I knew it must. 
It came in the midst of domestic calamity and woe. 
My wife had been confined a few days before; and 
she and her child were in that state where death 
is looked upon as equally probable with life. Two 
of our other children, including one on whom I 
doated to distraction, were suffering under one of 
the severest of the whole range of infantine dis- 
eases. Late one evening, when I was about to leave 
the office, a letter was received from the superior 
board in the metropolis, expressing some doubt about 
our accounts, and requesting certain information 
which might elucidate them. As the error, if error 
it was, appeared to have occurred in my department, 
orders were given that I should next day apply my- 
self, with several of the junior clerks. to an investiga- 


,with any act of defaulture. This entire absence of 
suspicion enabled me to hear the intelligence with 
serenity ; and after expressing a matter-of-course ac- 
quiescence in the order, I left the office in my usual 
manner. My bosom, however, was already & prey to 
the most diresensations. I reached home I know not 
how—for blindness was in my eyes, and doubt and 
terror in my steps. The servant who opened the 
door to admit me was in tears: this was the first 
thing which recalled the power of reflection. ‘Is it 
vour mistress ?” I hurriedly inquired. ‘‘Oh, no, 
sir,” answered the girl, and she sobbed out the name 
of my beloved child. I was rushing forward, when 
she seized me by the arm, and told me, as well as her 
sobs would permit, that, by the request of the surgeon 
in attendance, the death of the child was to be con- 
cealed from the mother, and that the latter, who had 
just fallen into a sleep, was to be kept quiet, if we 
valued her life. Iwascooledinan instant. I approach- 
ed the chamber where my dear infant Jay—took but 
one kiss of his scarcely cold lips, and shed but one 
bright tear on his marble forehead. The other, which 
lay at no great distance, I pressed to my bosom, as if 
I could have hoped to shelter him there from the 
stroke of death too evidently impending. I then 
passed to my own room, possessed myself of all the 
money I had about me, and wrote a letter to a friend 
at the distance of a day’s journey from town, inform- 
ing him of the reason of my departure from the coun- 
try, and beseeching him to come instantly to the 
succour of iny family—if he still could retain any in- 
terest in a wretch who deserved the worst that he and 
the rest of the world could award. My next move- 
ment was toward the room occupied by my wife. She 
slept profoundly. Within the gentle flexure of her 
arm lay her infant, alsoasleep. Upon her pale cheek 
sat the placid expression of a mind at ease with it- 
self, though perhaps soon to pass through the dread- 
ful scene of death. How different the emotions of 
that gentle and resigned bosom from those which pos- 
sessed my own! Guilt, remorge, and despair, were 
approaching the bower of innocence and repose—re- 
pose, alas, soon to be changed for anguish not to be 
conceived. For one minute I gazed on that blessed 
countenance, with an intenseness of contemplation 
that confessed my slender hopes of ever seeing it again. 
A lifetime was compressed into that space. Much as I 
wished to press my lips to her face, I dared not—for it 
might have awakened her, and exposed me to a scene 
I would have died rather than encounter. With one 
parting look, in which the grief of years was concen- 
trated, I tore myself away, and left the house. 

In a few weeks I had reached a country where my 
person was secure from the consequences of my guilt. 
I immediately wrote to my friend, informing him of 
my place of refuge, and entreating that he would con- 
vey the intelligence to Maria, if she still lived, and 
inform me in return of every circumstance of any in- 
terest that had taken place in consequence of my de- 
parture. In due time I received a letter—and, oh 
joy of joys! it was from my wife. Notwithstanding 
the distress into which she was plunged by the detec- 
tion of my criminality, she had recovered from her 
illness, which in reality had passed the crisis on the 
evening of my departure. She expressed a just sense 
of the enormity of my offence, but, knowing that my 
nature was originally good, she had been able to pardon 


me in her own mind, and was now desirous of rejoin- | 


ing me, in whatever part of the world, or in whatever 
sphere of life, I might be placed. I read the letter 
with transports, and fondly trusted that happiness, 
though I never could deserve it, might again be mine. 

Wretched dreamer that I was! Ere six months had 
elapsed, my wife and her surviving children, for whom 
I had provided a kind of home in the wilderness, 
perished on their passage to America, together with 
scores of fellow-creatures, all of whom no doubt left 
many hearts to mourn for their loss, but no one to feel 
the mortal anguish of mine. On hearing of the fate 
of the vessel and its passengers—for not a soul sur- 
vived to afford the possibility of a doubt—I shrunk 
abashed and horror-struck from human converse, as 
if the intelligence had taxed me with the murder of 
those dearest to me on earth. About the same time, 
I learned that my aged father had not long survived 
the intelligence of my infamy, which had covered not 
only him but the whole circle of my friends and con- 
nections with shame. The old man had always che- 
rished the most extravagant hopes respecting his only 
and beloved son. After being informed of my sudden 
and disgraceful departure, he had hardly spoken a word 
to a living being, but sat dull and forlorn in his room, 
neglecting even those books of piety, from which, when 
consolation was less required, he had never failed, ac- 
cording to his own frequent declaration, to derive it. 
The conscience-stricken murderer of all who held me 
dear, I have now lived for many years apart from my 
kind—despised by all who ever think of me, but alas 
unable to despise in return, for J am only too deeply 
sensible of the errors I haye committed. My fellow- 


creatures give nothing, and take nothing from me. I 
ask nature only for the means of supporting life, and 
content myself with what she readily gives. But vain 
is every effort of busy self-love to excuse the crimes 
which have driven me from society, They wring my 
heart by day and by night, and, even thus far from 
accusing faces, I ever feel the dread scorn of the 
world, and acknowledge the justice of its infliction. 


STREET EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON, 
NoTwiTusTaNnDING all causes of impediment im the 
thoroughfares of London are deemed nuisances by 
law, itinerant performances of various descriptions 
are to be seen in the streets, and more particularly in 
the genteel suburbs of the metropolis. The inhabi- 
tants do not profess to encourage absurdities, but they 
are not proof against the drollery, dexterity, or talent 
by which they are accompanied. Often may be seen 
at the windows, grandfathers, fathers, with their 
ladies, looking over the heads of children placed in 
front, all testifying their enjoyment by laughter and 
remuneration, that produces a most profound bow | 
from the cash-collector. 

Some of these street performers, with surprising 
dexterity, will continue to pass four or six gilt balls, 
the size of a hen’s egg, from hand to hand, before 
them, and behind them, with such rapidity as togive 
the appearance of the balls having described circies 
in the air. Others balance objects, weighty as a cart- 
wheel, or light as a peacock’s feather, with equal 
adroitness. Tumblers, with their lofty somersets, or 
numerous flip-flaps, may surprise many by the flexi- 
bility of their joints, but they astonish all who be- 
hold them pass alternately in and out between the 
rounds of an ordinary ladder twenty feet in height. 
In an adjoining street may be seen a swarthy com- 
plexioned individual with a large poodle dog, on which. 
is seated a monkey habited like a general of division ; 
he halts, draws his sword, salutes, returns his sword 
to its scabbard, takes off his military hat decorated with 
a buge feather, replaces it, and then, as if conscious. 
farther exertions were unnecessary, he dismounts, 
clambers up the iron railings in front of the house, 
and seats himself with all imaginable gravity, bowing 
to the inmates; during which his conductor grinds 
on a harsh-toned organ one of Mozart’s tenderest airs. 
All this is irresistible: the boys take a bone to the 
dog, the girls an apple to the monkey, and the parents 
give some coppers to the man, who, smiling, takes of 
his cap and looks out for another customer. 

Then comes a Swiss, playing on a pipe and tabor 
some original composition within the compass of four 
natural notes, his eye glancing at the windows—if 
the persons remain, he arranges his exhibition. On 
the ground he places a narrow board three feet long, 
with a peg about a foot high at one end; to the top 
of this he attaches a cord; then from his pocket he 
takes two puppets eight or ten inches high, represent- 
ing alady and a gentleman fashionably attired; the 
cord is passed through their bodies and attached to 
his knee; he places the puppets at the extremities of 
the cord, and begins to play his pipe and tabor. All 
is done with rapidity. The puppets, being well poised, 
move to the action communicated by his knee to the 
cord, with some gracefulness, till they approach each 
other, when, bya jerk, they separate, and continue to 
dance calmly or boisterously, as the operator shall 
have discovered most agreeable to the taste of his spec- 
tators, until he pockets their cash. 

Next appears a group of dancers in stilts : these ge- 
nerally are children from ten to fifteen years of age, 
who are very expert and fearless while hopping and 
capering about five or six feet from the ground, to the 
most discordant sounds that can be produced from a 
clarionet. The stilt is about an inch and a half in 
diameter ; at a given height there is a projecting piece 
of wood, on which the foot is strapped; and the upper 
part of the stilt is secured below the knee. Thus 
placed, the children are enabled to endure inconve- 
nience and fatigue for hours. 

It is deemed highly reprehensible for ladies or gen- 
tlemen to remain gazing at any of those amusements ; 
but well-dressed individuals may be observed to pace 
to and fro while the exhibition lasts, their smile declar- 
ing the scene is not quite so horrifying as some persons 
have asserted ; while there are others of the same class 
who stop and laugh, in concert with a orowd of chil- 
dren, who never fail to form an audience on such 
occasions. 

Then may be met two solemn-looking persons—one 
carrying a small box, and blowing a trumpet with 
such power that its curves might be expected to start 
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mto a straight line—the other person carrying a 
wooden framework, about ten feet high and three 
feet square, the upper portion fitted up like the inte- 
rior of a theatre, open to the front; the lower portion 
is surrounded bya cloth to hide the operator, who, as 
' he walks along, utters a singular yell and cadence, 

known as the voice of Mr Punch. Children, boys, 
girls, and men—who, in this case at least, are but 
children of a larger growth—are all attracted. An 
audience is collected—down goes the framework—the 
¢overing-cloth is adjusted-_and the theatre is ready 
in @ minute. Fi 
“Mr Punch appears. This is a puppet ten or twelve 
inches from the waist upwards, with an enormous 
face, huge nose, mouth, widely grinning, projecting 
chin, cheeks covered with grog-blossoms, a large pro- 
tuberance on his back, and another on his chest ; yet, 
with all these deformities, he appears uncommonly 
happy. He is possessed of a tremendous bludgeon, 
with which he amuses himself by unceremoniously 
rapping on the head every one who approaches him. 
There are several scenes with his wife Judy, his me- 
dioal adviser, and some officers of justice, through all 
of which Mr Punch is merry as he is reckless: he 
sings amid his cruelties; and though he suffers much, 
he is ultimately victorious, 
~ If philosophers sometimes unbend to remark on such 
passing trifles, it will not appear strange that three or 
four hundred light-hearted individuals should be seen 
in front of such an exhibition; many, perhaps, feeling 
somewhat ashamed, yet joining in the laugh: others 
endeavouring to be superior to such ribaldry, yet re- 
main to see it all, or stalk away just before the con- 
cluding shout of general approbation. This common 
exhibition is managed by the hands of the director, 
being hidden beneath the dress of the puppets, his 
finger and thumb acting as the arms; and thus, raised 
a little above his head, he is enabled to make the pup- 
pets struggle and combat with each other very dex- 
terously, often exciting not only the applause, but the 
astonishment of his audience. : 

There is an exhibition not so commonly met with 
in the streets, to which all others are inferior: it is 
called the Fantoccini, and is a superior kind of Punch- 
like exhibition. T'wo persons are concerned ; a frame- 
work, as in the preceding exhibition, is carried by 
one, and the other bears an organ, from which some- 
thing like music may be heard. Before a house, at 
the windows of which persons of respectability appear, 
the Fantoccini pauses ; if the persons retire, it passes 
on unintrusive ; if they remain, the little theatre is 
quickly prepared. The curtain rises, displaying a 
well-painted theatre in miniature: the organ strikes 
up a hornpipe in piano, and forth springs a well-formed 
figure, dressed in jacket and trousers, about ten inches 
high, imitating the varieties of step, and keeping the 
time with such correctness as would puzzle a dancing- 
master to excel. At the conclusion, the little sailor, 
with a switch twisted under one arm and his hat in 
the other, joyously trips off, as if conscious of having 
deserved applause. The curtain drops; but in two 
or three minutes again rises, discovering a rope, ex- 
tended on two cross-pieces, for dancing upon. The 
organ changes to some elegant air, in which the time 
is marked; a graceful figure enters, springs on the 
rope, with its balancing-pole, and displays all the ma- 
neuvres of an expert performer on the tight-rope. 
The slow and elegant movements of this dancer are 
pleasingly contrasted to the great activity of the sailor, 
and they never fail to produce a great degree of satis- 
faction. Perhaps, from the ingenuity and skill dis- 
played in the Fantoccini, persons will remain tranquil 
spectators of this exhibition, who would turn in dis- 
gust out of the street in which Mr Punch might be 
careering. The Fantoccini is managed by invisible 
silken threads, which sustain the body ; other threads 
attached to the different points are arranged with 
great precision to the fingers of the director; and thus, 
from long habit, he is enabled to give a perfect resem- 
blance to natural actions and characters. But the 
Fantoccini admits of endless variations in the appear- 
ance and attitudes of the puppets. Some years ago 
we made one of a delighted group who witnessed the 
Fantoccini at Vauxhall, where, of course, the Lilli- 
putian drama is much better managed than on the 
streets. One scene we shall never cease laughing at 
when it comes in our recollection. It was that of a 
jolly gentlemanly-looking person, a puppet of the 
usual size, who came upon the little stage, and danced 
with amazing activity and propriety. All at once, at 
a point of the performance, he shook off one of his 
arms, which instantly became an individual dancer. 
He next threw off a leg, which in its turn was trans- 
formed into another figure. His remaining leg and 
arm followed; and, last of all, he shook off his head, 
which immediately commenced dancing also, leaving 
the trunk dancing by itself in great vigour. Thus, a 
regular reel of six persons was struck up; but soon a 
new feature was developed. The little figures began 
to attach themselves to one another; and at length 
the original dancer was once more the only figurant 
on the boards. All this was executed, as usual, by 
invisible threads, and the rapid substitution of pup- 
pers, but with wonderful skill; and if people, like the 

icar of Wakefield, will sometimes ‘‘ allow them- 
selves to be happy,” they can hardly fail to have a 
hearty laugh at the drolleries of the Fantoccini. 

These street performances usually occupy twenty 
minutes, or half an hour; on going off, the Fan- 
tocoini generally receives a remuneration in silver 


from the principal of the house, and pence from by- 
standers. 

There may be degrees of absurdity in the manner 
of wasting our time; but there is an evident aifecta- 
tion in decrying these humble exhibitions, by those 
who will sit till one in the morning to witness a pan- 
tomime at a theatre-royal. 

It is well known that Swiss and Italian performers 
of the above description, during a few months in Lon- 
don, obtain sufficient to maintain themselves in com- 
fort at home during the remainder of the year; and, 
however unworthy the pursuit may appear, it fur- 
nishes a proof of the results of perseverance with eco- 
nomy. 


THE SETTLERS, 
A STORY OF WESTERN AMERICA. 
In the year 1816, the family of a Mr Mason arrived 
towards sunset at a settlement, eight miles south of 
the tron Banks, in what is commonly called the Jack- 
son Purchase, on the lower Mississippi. The family 
had emigrated from New England, and consisted of 
this gentleman, a man of dignified appearance, though 
indicating fatigue, exhaustion, and feeble health, and 
turned of forty years; his.wife, an interesting woman 
somewhat younger ; and five children, four sons and 
a daughter. George, the hero of this story, was a 
boy of fourteen; Eliza, his sister, was a sweet girl 
of twelve; and Henry, Thomas, and William, the 
younger brothers, were eight, six, and four years old. 

It was obvious, from the fatigued and weather- 
beaten appearance of the family, and their being ap- 
parently much exhausted, that they had travelled a 
long way; and a slight inspection of their dress, and 
the hired waggon that had brought them and their 
effects from the banks of the Mississippi, where they 
had debarked from a flat boat, manifested that one of 
their trials had been want of sufficient money to bring 
them comfortably over such a long way, by such a 
tedious and expensive route. There was a shyness 
about them, too, which marked. however they dis- 
guised it externally, that their hearts revolted from 
the outlandish and foreign aspect of the tall planters, 
dressed in their deey-skin hunting-shirts, a rifle on 
their shoulders, and a dozen ragged and listless ne- 
groes lounging behind them. Real dignity, however, 
is an internal thing, and belongs only to the mind. A 
family could not have been reared, as they had been, 
where self-respect had been inculcated every day and 
every hour, both by precept and example, without 
showing the influence of this discipline, be their dress 
and appearance in other respects as they might. 
Their look of decency and uprightness at once awed 
and repressed rude and impertinent curiosity, and 
made the vulgar rich, who had come to be spectators | 
of the arrival of the family, shrink from the manifes- 
tation of that unfeeling and insulting superiority 
which such people are apt to evince in the presence 
of those who are poorer than themselves. Mr Pin- 
dall, the owner of twenty-five negroes, and Mr Garvin, 
the owner of fifteen, were among the dozen nearest 
settlers who had come professedly to welcome them to 
their cabin in the woods. There was much rough 
but well-intended complimenting, and proifer of aid 
and courtesy, and desire that they might be better ac. 
quainted ; in short, all the kindly-meant ceremonial 
customary among such people on such occasions. At 
present, however, this wayworn family little heeded 
these offers. Wherever they looked around them, 
upon the dark and sterile woods, whose leaves were 
falling about them, or into the roofless and unfloored 
cabin where they were to shelter for the night, the 
whole scene was desolate and chilling. After being 
left in solitude, they made such preparations for re- 
pose during the coming night as were within their 
power to effect; and in a short time they all betook 
themselves to their places of rest. 

The father of this famjly of emigrants had for many 
years pursued a professional life in one of the populous 
villages of New England, and had been widely re- 
spected, by all who knew him, for his excellent cha- 
racter and abilities. He was, however, subjected to 
a series of unforeseen misfortunes, which completely 
ruined his prospects; and not being a person of a 
particular firmness of disposition, he was about to 
sink under a complication of lowness of spirits and 
bad health, when the idea of removing to the western 
states as a settler entered his mind, and took his fancy. 
Mr Mason was not by any means the person best cal- 
culated to undergo the privations and toils of asettler’s 
life; nevertheless, resolving to make the most of this 
new line of life, and perhaps animated by a desire to 
leave a part of the country where he had experienced 
the severity of misfertune, and, as he thought, the 
neglect of friends, he now lost no time in making the 
necessary arrangements for the departure of himself 
and family for the land of promise. After having 
crossed the Alleghanies, and touched at one of the 
towns on the Ohio, he took the earliest opportunity 
of purchasing, on report only, and withouthaving seen 
it, a small lot of land, with an unfinished log-house, 
in the midst of a clearing of three acres, situated 
within eight miles of the bauks of the Mississippi. 


Here, then, like thousands similarly cireumstanced. 
this family, which had been reared in comparative 
affluence, was once more compelled to begin the world, 
trusting to industry and integrity of principle for the 
chance of success.. Influenced also by pious hope, Mr. 
Mason and his wife and children did not despoud un- 
der the disagreeable circumstances in which they were 
now placed, 

Immediately after breakfast, next morning, the fa- 
ther was seen in company with George, making mor- 
tar from the clay, and exerting himself to fill up the 
intervals between the logs, and, in all the common 
expedieuts of the country, to render the rude log-hut 
a warm and secure shelter from the frosts and rains of 
the approaching winter. In a couple of days, which 
fortunately continued fair, the house had a roof of 
split wood, which would turn the rain, and a wooden 
chimney, plastered with clay mortar, capable of car- 
rying off the smoke from the fire in the interior. In 
these, and some other little improvements, one or two 
neighbours kindly gave their assistance, and in a 
short time the habitation possessed many comforts for 
the new settlers. 

When the first white frosts of November rendered 
an evening fire necessary—when a bright one was 
kindled on their broad clay hearth—when their shut- 
ters, for glass they had none, had excluded the un- 
certain light and the chill air of evening—when the 
table, made with an adze from white poplar clefts, 
was spread before the cheerful blaze—when the repast 
of smoking corn loaf, sweet potatoes, and fried bacon, 
were arranged on “it—when the fragrant tea was 
added, in remembrance of New England, for they 
still retained a few pounds, brought all the way from 
that country—and when the whole was seasoned by 
that appetite which is felt in such cabins, and by in- 
dustrious backwoodsmen, in the highest perfection, 
the guests at this humble feast had no need to envy 
those of any other. They were happy in each other, 
and their happiness had an additional zest, frem the 
novelty of their situation, and the hopes which were 
entertained of their clearing in the woods. 

Mr Mason’s farm was of very limited dimensions, 
but afforded sufficient scope for the support of a fa. 
mily. On every fine clear day, before the sunbeams 
had dissolved the frost, he was employed girdling the 
trees; while George, with his little axe and grubbing- 
hoe, was busy by his side rooting up the shrubs and 
smaller trees, delighted with the mellow appearance 
and healthy smell of the virgin mould. To cut down 
those large trees, which had to be necessarily removed, 
was to both a matter of serious difficulty, there being 
not only a lack of skill, but a feebleness of muscular 
strength, in the parties; and the removal of a single 
Mississippi sycamore, which would have been nothing 
to a regular wielder of the axe, required three days 
of persevering exertion. But the severest of the 
whole experiment was splitting rails for fences. This 
was a task absolutely beyond the strength of young 
George ; the kind-hearted. boy was therefore assiduous 
in handing the wedges and the maul to his exhausted 

father. In this most laborious business, there is a 
dexterity to be learned only by practice. Manya tree 
out down with great labour, would not split at all, It 
was long before Mr Mason, with his utmost exertions. 
could make twenty-five in a day; and it was painful 
to be told by those who looked on the work, that one 
hundred and fifty a-day was the regular task of each 
of their negroes. At night, the father’s hands were 
one blister, and poor George could count his blisters 
too. Mrs Mason bound up their sore hands, and 
turned away her face to conceal her tears. This 
species of severe toil caused Mr Mason rheumatic 
pains and sleepless nights. But the voice of com< 
plaint was not heard, nor the look of dejection seen 
in the household. Hope still cheered the family on. 
The winter was passed, and spring now dawned in 
all the gay luxuriance of the fertile and lovely terri. 
tory. The labours of the family were now perceptible 
in their results. The clearing had in four months 
increased from six to nine acres, which were weli 
fenced and prepared for planting. The surface of the 
soil was easily acted upon; and the Indian corn was 
planted, without any ploughing, in the open spaces 
among the rows of tall deadened trees. ‘The father 
went before, making a hole for the corn with his hoe ; 
George followed, dropping the grain, and covering it 
up; while Eliza, with her face shaded by her large 
sun bonnet, and Henry, with his broad straw hat, 
with little bags pinned to their sides, walked beside 
George and his father. They carried beans, the seed 
of pumpkins, squashes, and cucumbers, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of melons, to hand to each, where a place 
offered that seemed suitable to these seeds. 

The season that followed was favourable, and their 
crop came forward to their utmost hopes. To watch 
its daily advance was a constant source of amusement. 
But the sad leaven of sorrow and discouragement re- 
mained at the bottom of the cup. The high heats of 
this southern climate began to make themselves felt 
early in April. The lassitude that ensued was un- 
pleasant, and at length disheartening to the last de- 
gree. Half an hour’s labour in the field, after the 
sun was fully up, completely drenched Mr Mason in 
perspiration, and left him powerless to renew his work, 
until he had rested an hour on his mattress. This 
was but the beginning of serious misfortunes to the 
family. Midsummer came, and furnished their table 
with green corn and nutritious vegetables ; but their 
joy in the prospect of their crops was damped, by ob- 
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serving, that, as the summer advanced, the health of 
the father more visibly sunk under the influence of 
the season. He could no longer labour abroad, and 
his son George, although working from morning till 
night, could not so much as keep down the weeds that 
grew with overpowering vigour in the little farm. As 
the heats increased, so did the strength of Mr Mason 
decline. Every day he grew weaker, and, with his 
decline of health, the paleness of foreboding anxiety 
was spread over every countenance in the family. A 
neighbouring physician was applied to, but his visits 
were of no benetit to the invalid, who sunk rapidly 
under a raging fever. The tale of his distress need 
not be protracted. Ina brief space of time he breathed 
his last, in the arms of his beloved wife and grief- 
stricken children. 

Previous to his dissolution, Mr Mason had incul- 
cated on his family the absolute necessity of their 
bearing up against their bereavement. Their situa- 
tion, he represented, was one of great difficulty, but 
not without a prospect of future comfort. The moral 
admonitions, and the pious sentiments of the dying 
father, were not neglected after his decease. The 
body of Mr Mason was buried under a spreading tree 
in one of his own fields. The days that followed 
geemed of immeasurable length. George and Henry 
went to the field, as they had been wont when their 
father was alive; for, on the first morning after the 
funeral, it was agreed, that, to proceed to their duties 
as usual, was the proper construction of the dying 
charge. But it was soon felt by all that the exertions 
of two boys of such an age would never be able to 
keep the ground in cultivation, and yet extend the 
bounds of the clearing. It was too much for their 
moral and physical capabilities. Behold, then, this 
forlorn family in an opening in the immense forests 
of the Mississippi deprived of their main stay and 
support; destitute of friends; struggling with ubsta- 
clés, presented not so much by their situation as their 
poverty, without a hand to save them from misery. 
By the exertions which the two boys could use, fa- 
mine was certainly prevented from entering their 
dwelling, for the exuberance of nature in their little 
farm furnished them with a plentiful enough suppry 
of plain food. During their distress, their field had 
been ripening, and they therefore beheld the approach 
of the second winter without any immediate appre- 
hension of starving. But itisasad fact, that a family 
may suffer, and suffer acutely, from poverty, after the 
fear of the want of food is removed. ‘The clothes 
which they had brought with them from New Eng- 
land were wearing out, and they had no means of re- 
placing them. The deer-skin dress, so common in 
the country, was still more expensive to purchase than 
the cheap domestic articles. Either were alike beyond 
their means, which, as regarded money, were entirely 
exhausted by the sickness and death of Mr Mason. 
There are many resorts and expedients in such cases 
to which backwood people are accustomed, which 
this family had yet to learn. The decent pride of the 
mother had hitherto kept the clothes of her children 
whole, by patching and mending. But this could not 
be possible much longer. It is the real pinching and 
misery of poverty, for such a family to see one another 
becoming ragged, and an object of scorn to the rude 
and undistipguishing passengers. ‘The mother felt 
acutely the deficiencies of her family, and saw, also, 
with humiliation, rather than the natural maternal 
pride, the ripening beauty of her daughter, so strongly 
opposed to the forlornness of her dress and condition. 
Her own troubles of the same sort were as nothing in 
the comparison. 

In this state of unhappiness the family began to 
be vexed by another harassing circumstance likely to 
lead to the most disagreeable results. Their neigh- 
bour Pindall, the wealthy farmer, died, and his pro- 
perty fell into the possession of his son, Hercules 
Pindall, a buisterous and assuming young man, who 
now put forth a claim to the land on which the Ma- 
sons were located. ‘Their title to the property was, 
he alleged, less valid than his, and threats or dark 
insinuations began to be thrown out as to the future 
residence of the family on the spot, although regu- 
larly bought and paid for by the Masons. Whatever 
might have been the exact justice of this novel claim, 
it appeared in the estimation of the family as utterly 
groundless, though dangerous to their peace, seeing 
that it was made obviously with the view of compel- 
ling the now lovely Eliza to listen to his addresses. 
The advances of Hercules Pindall, thus strengthened 
as he imagined by the dread of the litigation which 
was mysteriously threatened, formed the subject of 
long and melancholy cogitations to the family, who, 
with the hope of ultimately tiring out the patience of 
the young half-savage wooer, agreed at present in a 
temporising line of conduct, 

Betwixt this standing subject of annoyance, and 
that of resorting to some more advantageous mode of 
life, the ramily had sufficient to engage their atten- 
tion. Whenever the question of the future course 
of the family was in discussion, and the investigation 
was followed by gloom and despondency, George failed 
not to ply his father’s last declaration, that God never 
forsakes them who do not forsake themselves. They 
were in health, he said, and in a country where sus- 
tenance was easy to be procured; and if they could 
only hit upon the right way, some one might surely 
be devised in which they might become independent 
of Hercules Pindall and every body, and take care 
of themselves. The searching for this way was now 


anxiously pursued. Many schemes, in their simpli- 
city, they thought of, but all were futile. Atlength, 
an accident occurred which promised to turn out to 
their advantage. George had been noticed for his 
cleverness and good principles by the postmaster 
on the bank of the river, and he inquired into the 
circumstances and character of the family. He was 
a man who had both an understanding and a heart, 
and he often was occupied in the benevolent desire to 
be useful to them. As a beginning, he occasionally 
lent George a newspaper, which was to both him and 
the family a source of great delight and edification. 
The result which ensued points out the great good 
which the circulation of newspaper intelligence can 
accomplish even in the poorest cottage. The projects 
and discoveries in the arts and manufactures were 
brought into their view ; and among other inventions 
they noted with keen interest that the town from 
which they bad emigrated had become famous for the 
manufacture of a new kind of grass bonnets, in imi- 
tation of Leghorn straw. A premium of fifty dollars 
had been obtained by a schoolmate of Eliza’s for a 
bonnet of this kind, which had sold for thirty dollars 
besides. Here was in a moment a grand idea elicited 
in the minds of the Masons. The whole family, from 
seeing the manufacture going on about them in New 
England, had become familiar with all the mysteries 
of cutting, splitting, bleaching, and platting the straw. 
The grass fit for this manufacture grew abundantly 
in their fields, and so they resolved on setting about 
the making of imitation Leghorn bonnets and hats. 


We need not minutely detail the efforts of the fa- 
mily in this interesting domestic manufacture. At 
the opening of the spring, they had completed two 
bonnets and eight gentlemen’s hats, which they pre- 
pared to sell. The ploughing of their field was kindly 
executed by two adjacent planters. This instance of 
attention by these friendly neighbours inspired them 
with new courage, and was regarded as an omen of 
future good fortune. This grand difficulty overcome, 
it was proposed, that, before planting, George and 
Henry should carry the fruits of their winter’s in- 
dustry to the village on the banks for sale, at the time 
when they were advertised by the papers that a steam. 
boat would arrive there from New Orleans. It seemed 
the only chance, though they admitted a slender one, 
that offered for a market for their bonnets and hats. 
It was a beautiful March morning when they started, 
and the swelling buds of the spicewood filled the air 
with aromatic fragrance. Wherever they crossed a 
river with a southern exposure, they saw the delicious 
meadow-pink and the red-bud in flower. very ob- 
ject on their way was of a freshness to cheer; and 
they too were full of the freshness and buoyancy of 
youthful existence, and the sweet illusions of hope 
were diffused over their minds. On reaching the 
banks of the mighty father of waters, they found that 
the steam-boat had just fired its cannon, and swept 
to the umbrageous shore in all the pageantry of dis- 
play. It may be imagined what an imposing spec- 
tacle it presented to boys, who for so many months 
had seen nothing but log-cabins and trees. The deck 
was covered with gaily-dressed passengers ; and as 
the plank was laid down to afford a communication 
with the banks, it was announced that two hours 
would be allowed to take on board wood and other 
native produce for the use of the vessel. . With pal- 
pitating hearts, our two little heroes now ventured 
along the plank to the deck of the steam-boat; and it 
was only after mustering up all his courage, that 
George took the liberty of asking one of the gentle- 
men if he would be pleased to buy any of his hats or 
bonnets. The gentleman answered carelessly, but 
kindly, “ My boy, I have no need of either.” But, 
as if struck with the singularity of the offer of such 
articles in such a place— Let us look at them, 
though,” he continued. “‘ What kind of hats and 
bonnets do you make here?” To have a chance to 
display his wares was an unexpected advantage, and 
no small point gained. So he very modestly undid 
his handkerchief, and spread the contents before the 
gentleman. The gentleman felt a little surprised at 
the exhibition. ‘‘ Come and look here, ladies,” said 
he. ‘ Why, they are fine. Upon my word, if we 
have not come all the way from New Orleans to a 
bonnet-market at the Iron Banks! Who made these 
articles ?”? he continued. ‘‘ My mother and myself,” 
answered George, who was now surrounded by a 
circle of ladies and gentlemen. Any person who has 
witnessed such a scene, knows how little feeling there 
is in such cases. Some of the ladies endeavoured to 
be witty by laughing and sneering at the bomnets. 
George felt every ill-natured remark upon his mer- 
chandise as an insult upon his mother, and every rude 
pull upon his bonnets as though it were upon his 
heart-strings. His temper was every instant ready to 
burst forth ; but he saw that all depended upon self- 
possession and the suavity of his manner. His for- 
bearance was not without its reward. All other 
sentiments gave way to admiration of the articles, 
and at length the greater part were-purchased, and 
he was the owner of ten dollars and a half. 

Such a revulsion of joyful feeling did this successful 
termination to their adventure produce! The two boys 
bounded on shore, as the vessel sailed off up the stream, 
and were not long in settling in their minds how to pro- 
ceed. There was moored to the banks one of the ex- 
tensive trading vessels of the Mississippi—a sort of float- 
ing shop, in which all kinds of goods are sold. To this 
they directed their steps, The two partners who managed 
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it probably took them to be boys bringing eggs on board 
for sale. One of them held out his hand to lead them 
on board. 

‘“‘ What do you ask for your eggs 4% was the question, 
‘We have none to sell,” answered George; “‘ but an 
imitation Leghorn bonnet, and a couple of gentlemen’s 
straw hats.” 

The traders were shrewd fellows from Connecticut, 
whose business on the river, as they phrased it, with 
their true northern accent, was ‘trading and traffickings” 
and to whom no article of barter came amiss. Such an 
opportunity of doing a little in the way of trading was, 
not to be lost. The sight of so many goods arranged for 
show and effect on the shelves around, arrested the ad- 
miration of the boys from the woods. After a little pre- 
tended difficulty about the price, the traders purchased 
the remaining bonnet and hats; bat it was part of the 
contract that the boys were to receive their pay in goods, 
and, moreover, to expend their moneyin purchases there, 
they engaging to furnish every article as cheap as it could 
be bought at the stores. This important negociation 
arranged, George consulted with his brother as to the 
articles chiefly required in the household, and finally 
bargained for an assortment of printed calico, and other 
wares for female apparel, and shoes for his mother and 
sister. The imagination of the reader will easily suppiy 
the details of the reception of the two boys when they 
reached home with their bundle of goods; the subse- 
quent improvement in the outward appearance of the 
family ; and the silent joy and pride which animated the 
various members of the secluded domestic circle. Each 
felt as the industrious always feel after the performance 
of their proper duties. 

The field in front of the log-hut again waved in the 
beauty of autumn, and the family was once more cheered 
with the prospect of an ample harvest. Time sped on 
in noiseless privacy, and a degree of comfort was felt 
by all. But it was obvious that the exertions of the fa- 
mily, successful though they had been, were at best but 
precarious in their results. The making of bonnets and 
hats was tedious, and not to be reckoned upon in com- 
parison with well-directed labour. Money was often re- 
quired to pay not only the small taxes levied on the land, 
but different articles for whien corn would not be taken’ 
in barter. The family wanted even a due supply of the 
instruments and other means of agriculture. Again, all —° 
were interested in devising some new scope for their ex- 
ertions. The obliging postmaster again stood the friend 
of the family. In the general distress, George received 
a letter from this worthy man, informing him that a most 
favourable opportunity offered for his obtaining a clerk- 
ship on board of one of the capital steam-boats, The 
terms were thirty dollars a-month; and he offered him, 
in consideration of the wants of the family, and the di- 
minution of its means by his leaving it, to advance twenty 
dollars, on the prospect of his wages, to be expende- 
as an outfit for his comfort. It went hard with Mrs Ma- 
son in hearing of this announcement, even although 
pleased that a prospect so advantageous lay before her 
son. But her duty obliged her to suppress all such emo~ 
tions. She advised George to accept of the situation, and 
he therefore closed with the offer, more especially since 
Henry was now sufficiently able to take his place in charge 
of the field, and other affairs. 

For some days George was not idle. He expended 
the twenty dollars for the comfort of the family during 
his absence. The night prior to his departure at last 
came, and a sad night was it for all. They mingled 
their voices for the last time in the song of evening 
praise. The last evening of tender and solemn consi- 
derations passed away. They parted before retiring to 
rest; and, according to arrangement, long before the sun 
rose he was gone. 


George was turned of eighteen when he was thus 
thrown upon the world. Every thing in his new occu. 
pation was at first strange : every day he was in the midst 
of new scenes, and surrounded by new faces. But he 
kept steadily to his employment, and it soon became his 
cherished purpose to become the captain of a steam- 
boat. With this view, he spent much of his time on 
deck, gleaning information concerning the river from 
experienced boatmen. It would here be tedious to trace 
the rise of this young man to the elevated station he 
aimed at. It may suffice to state, that he was at length 
appointed to the command of one of the largest steam- 
boats sailing betwixt New Orleans and the main points 
on the great waters of the interior. This rise in the 
world was not accomplished before George had relieved 
his mother and family from their embarrassing condi- 
tion. His connection with a steam-boat had already awed 
down Hercules Pindall into something like good breed- 
ing—for the planters are anxious to keep on good terms 
with the managers of the floating vehicles on the river 
This once boisterous cub now therefore was easily per- 
suaded to buy the farm of the Masons on reasonable 
terms ; and being no longer in his power, the family soon 
put an end to all his expectations. George, in time, re- 
moved his mother, sister, and brothers, to a comfortable 
house in one of the most pleasing villages on the Ohio. 
The children were forthwith put to school. Eliza, now 
fully formed and turned of eighteen, was exquisitely 
beautiful. Her complexion had received a slight tinge 
of olive from the elimate. She had hitherto been as 
rustic in her dress as a shepherdess, and almost as untu- 
tored. She was now amply supplied with bocks, and, 
with a powerful mind to apply to them, studied to good 
purpose. It has been said that she acquired the various 
accomplishments of a refined female scholar, not without 
a knowledge that such would render her more worthy 
of the attentions for some time bestowed upon her by 
one of the best friends of her brother, the wealthy Mr 
Leonard, a gentleman of the best principles and the 
most engaging manners. Be this as it may, in less than 
a year after-B{rs Mason’s retirement to her present resi- 
dence, her daughter was married to Mr Leonard, who 


/ carried his bride on‘a trip to the Iron Banks in the 


splendid steam-vessel commanded by Captain Mason. 
This little story of the settler’s family may now be ter- 
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minated with an admonitory remark to the youthful 
reader. Whenever you are in any way tempted to dis- 
couragement, remember the old maxim, that ‘the dark- 
est time in the night is just before day.” Exert yourself 
in hope. Be industrious, and, while innocent and dili- 
gent, respect yourself. 
the performance of your religious and moral duties. 
Never despond, and assume the genuine American motto, 
«Don't give up the ship.”* 


LAST ASSEMBLAGE OF FASHIONABLES 
IN THE OLD TOWN. 


[FROM CHAMBERS’s TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. | 


BErwEeEn the heads of the Advocates’ and Don’s 
Closes in the Luckenbooths (a portion of the main or 
High Street of Edinburgh), and bearing the number 
333, stands a dand of no great antiquity or peculiar 
appearance, but remarkable for containing the house 
of Lord Pitfonur, whose two sons, James Fergusson, 
Esq. M.P. for Aberdeenshire, and George Fergusson, 
Governor of Grenada, continued to reside in it till 
their deaths in 1820. 

This is remarkable for having been the last house 
in the Old Town, occupied by a gentleman of fortune 
and figure. Governor Fergusson usually resided three 
or four months of the year in it, and his elder bro- 
ther sometimes made a stay of a fortnight, in the 
course of his journeys between London and Aberdeen- 
shire. Both of these gentlemen were eccentric in 


their manners; but we believe none of their humours |* 


were so strange, as their pertinavity in clinging to this 
old-fashioned mansion. It had been built and fitted 
up by their respected father; and it would have been 
a change as bitter as death, to have parted with it. 
They despised the prevailing rage of emigation, and 
continued to hold out against every temptation that 
the New Town could offer. The shivering Laplander 
never hugged himself more heartily among his snows, 
or more thoroughly contemned the accounts of warmer 
skies and richer soils, than did these old gentlemen 
felicitate themselves upon the comforts of the Lucken- 
booths, and laugh at the prospects of newer and more 
airy mansions. 

Though they agreed with each other in their tastes 
as to a house, and, we believe, in many other parti- 
culars, there never existed a greater difference between 
two brothers, in respect of personal appearance, than 
between James and George Fergusson. James was a 

-remarkably fat and easy-looking old man, with a good- 
humoured, gentlemanly face; while George, on the 
contrary, was tall, slim, erect, and nimble, with a face 
expressive of a sharp and lively temperament. James 
was “the justice in fair round belly, with good capon 
lined.” George, though a younger man, seemed to 
have attained an age further, and was “the lean and 
slippered pantaloon.”” A portrait of James was pub- 
lished in 1818, 


Governor Fergusson was supposed, and we believe 
justly, to be the “ W. ”’ of that agreeable book 
“ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” which was pub- 
lished in 1819, the year before he died. The love of 
an Old Town residence is the same, and no less, if we 
may mistake not, their hatred of Whigs. Moreover, 
there was no gentleman whatever, besides the gover- 
nor, residing at that time in the Old Town; wherefore, 
if W. was not an archetype of him, he must be a 
merely ideal personage. There is, however, another 
trait which completely identifies them, namely, their 
taste in wines. Governor Fergusson kept a most ex- 
tensive choice of wines, and had 2 printed catalogue 
of them, of which a copy was given to each of his guests, 
at dinner, in order that they might chuse what they 
pleased. He always drank port himself, in which he 
was very curious ; but was not the less indulgent to 
his friends, in placing every variety of his stock at 
their disposal.+ He was avery kind and liberal land- 
lord, and, on account of his transcendant wines, all 
his entertainments were popular. He sometimes gave 
what he called /uncheon parties, which generally sur- 
passed the dinners of other people. He also, now and 
then, gave parties, which were usually very gay, and 
attended by all the eaw monde. The last party he gave 
was in 1819, when nearly the whole neighbourhood 
turned out to behold the splendid scene. He had not 
given any for some years before, and as this was expect- 
ed to be the last he would ever give, and consequently 
the lastthat would ever be given in the Old Town, 
a vast degree of interest was excited on the occasion. 
It was certainly a wonderful sight to see this long 
neglected and plebeian street thronged with the vehicles 
of fashion, and full-dressed ladies from the west end 
of the town alighting among the druggets and huck- 
abucks of the Luckenbooths! And it is well remem- 
bered by the neighbours, what embarrassments oc- 
curred among the company in ascending the narrow 
common stair, and how unmanageable some of the 
ladies’ trains were, in that strait and dark defile. This 
was the last assemblage of fashionables thatthe Old 
Town ever saw, after which it bade an eternal fare- 
pate Ea 

* This story is abridged and altered from an American tale, the 


author of which isunknown. The original hus been published 
in one of Miss Mitford’s collections, 


+ His stock of wines, which were put up to public sale in the 
Exchange Coffeeroom, brought upwards of L.6000. One parcel, 
marked ‘‘my mother’s wine,” brought a great price, on account 
of its supposed age, Mrs Fergusson being known to have died forty 
vears before the sale; but, after all, it turned out to be nothing 
better than a manufacture of the good lady’s own, distilled from 
the humble Scottish gooseberry. He had a series of admirable cel- 
Jars constructed according to his own taste, in Warriston’s Close. 
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| well to all its greatness! Never shall it again witness 
| so glorious and so romantic a scene, nor boast of an 

inhabitant like Governor Fergusson! We have ap- 
| propriately chosen to conclude this portion of the 
, “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” with the history of the 
last house in the Old Town, inhabited by a gentleman. 
Much was the Old Town beholden to him; for he 
| clung to it while life permitted him, and postponed 
| the date of its ruin thirty years! No person of his 
| rank now remains within its precincts. The com- 
mercial and the working classes have overrun all its 
stately Jands, and the fading and melancholy traces 
of its former population are fast hurrying to oblivion. 
Alas, how quick is the march of time! Some ancient 
persons now exist who remember since—to use their 
own phrase—the New Town was all corn-fields, and 
the High Street, Cowgate, and Canongate, were the 
sole resort of dignity and birth, as well as the refuge 
of poverty and vice. Ina few years, these must have 
all followed the objects of their venerable recollection, 
| and no living witness will be found to attest the tales 
we have told. Then may the youth of a new genera- 
tion, after perhaps conning this humble record, sally 
forth over the scenes described, and wonder to find 
the ruined abodes of rank and magnificence become 
the dens, 

** Where misery pours his hopeless groan, 
And lonely want retires to die.” 


STORY OF A SEAL. 

Tue first object commemorated in the way of sport, 
in the work entitled ‘‘ Wild Sports of the West,” is 
the seal or sea-dog, of which creature the following 
interesting little story is told. The author believes 
the story himself: why should not others? It ought 
to be transferred to the Boy’s Own Book, or any work 
peculiarly adapted to interest, and, at the same time, 
improve the youthful feelings. 

* About forty years ago, a young seal was taken in 
Clew Bay, and domesticated in the kitchen of a gen- 
tleman whose house was situated on the seashore. It 
grew apace, became familiar with the servants, and 
attached to the house and family ; its habits were in- 
nocent and gentJe: it played with the children, came 
}yat its master’s call, and, as the old man described him 
to me, was ‘ fond as a dog, and playful as a kitten.’ 

Daily the seal went out to fish, and, after providing 
for its own wants, frequently brought in a salmon or 
turbot to his master. His delight, in summer, was to 
bask in the sun, and in winter to lie before the fire, 
or, if permitted, creep into the large oven, which at 
that time formed the regular appendage of an Irish 
kitchen, 

For four years the seal had been thus domesticated, 
when, unfortunately, a disease, called in this country 
| the crippawn—a kind of paralytic atfection of the limbs 

which generally ends fatally—attacked some black 
cattle belonging to the master of the house; some 
died, others became intected, and the customary cure 
produced by changing them to drier pasture failed. 
A wise woman was consulted, and the hag assured the 
credulous owner that the mortality among his cows 
was occasioned by his retaining an unclean beast 
about his habitation—the harmless and amusing seal. 
It must be made away with directly, or the crippawn 
would continue, and her charms be unequal to avert 
the malady. The superstitious wretch consented to 
the hag’s proposal; the seal was put on board a boat, 
carried out beyond Clare Island, and there committed 
to the deep, to manage for himself as he best could. 
The boat returned, the family retired to rest, and 
next morning a servant awakened her master to tell 
him that the seal was quietly sleeping in the oven. 
The poor animal over night came back to his beloved 
home, crept through an open window, and took pos- 
session of his favourite resting-place. 

Next morning, another cow was reported to be un- 
well. The seal must now he finally removed ; a Gal- 
way fishing boat was leaving Westport on her return 
home, and the master undertook to carry off the seal, 
and not put him overboard until he had gone leagues 
beyond Innis Boffiin. It was done—a day and night 
passed—the second evening closed—the servant was 
raking the fire for the night—something scratched 
gently at the door—it was of course the house-dog— 
she opened it, and in came theseal! Wearied with his 
long and unusual voyage, he testified, by a peculiar 
cry, expressive of pleasure, his delight to find himself 
at home; then stretching himself before the glowing 
embers of the hearth, he fell into a deep sleep. 

The master of the house was immediately apprised 
of this unexpected and unwelcome visit. In the exi- 
gency, the beldame was awakened and consulted ; she 
averred that it was always unlucky to kill a seal, but 
suggested that the animal should be deprived of sight, 
and a third time carried out to sea. ‘I'o this horrible 
proposition the besotted wretch who owned the house 
consented, and the affectionate and confiding creature 
was cruelly robbed of sight, on that hearth for which 
he had resigned his native element! Next morning, 
writhing in agony, the mutilated seal was embarked, 
taken outside Clare Island, and for the last time com- 
mitted to the waves. 

A week passed over, and things became worse instead 
of better; the cattle of the truculent wretch died fast, 
and the old woman gave him the pleasurable tidings 
that her arts’ were useless, and that the destructive 
visitation upon his cattle exceeded her skill and cure. 

On the eighth night after the seal had been devoted 


to the Atlantic, it blew tremendously. In the pauses 
of the storm, a wailing noise at times was faintly heard 
at the door; the servants, who slept in the kitchen, 
concluded that the Banshee came to forewarn them of an 
approaching death, and buried their heads in the bed- 
coverings. When morning broke, the door was opened 
—the seal was there lying dead upon the threshold ! 

“ Stop, Julius !” I exclaimed, “ give me a moment's 
time to think of this barbarism.” 

“ Be patient, Frank,” said my cousin, “ the finale 
will probably save you that trouble. The skeleton of 
the once plump animal—for, poor beast, it perished 
from hunger, being incapacitated from blindness to 
procure its customary food—was buried in a sandhill, 
and from that moment misfortunes followed the abet- 
tors and perpetrators of this inhuman deed. The 
detestable hag, who had denounced the inoffensive seal, 
was, within atwelvemonth, hanged for murdering the 
illegitimate offspring of her own daughter. Every 
thing about this devoted house curiously enough 
melted away—sheep rotted, cattle died, ‘ and blighted 
was thecorn.’ Of several children, none reached ma- 
turity, and the savage proprietor survived every thing 
he loved or cared for. He died b/ind and miserable.’ 

There is not a stone of that building standing upon 
another. The property has passed to a family of a 
different name, and the series of incessant calamity 
which pursued all concerned in this cruei deed, is as 
romantic ag.true.” 


THE ROBBERS OF THE RHINE. 
TROUBLESOME and expensive as some of the usages 
and institutions of England are frequently acknow- 
ledged to be, there is always’one great comfort in so- 
ciety, which cannot be met with in many of the cheap 
continental couutries ; and that is, the perfect security 
of life and property which prevails. We may travel 
unmolested along the public roads ; sit at our firesides, 
in quiet enjoyment, in the midst of our families ; or 
lie down to rest during the darkest nights, without 
the most distant chance of being disturbed by violent 
intrusion. The protection to life and property is thus 
perfect ; and we may thankfully acknowledge that we 
live in the most civilised and most peaceful land under 
heaven. Compare this state of things with the 
wretched condition of the people in many parts of 
Europe, where there is at once a general bigotry and 
dissoluteness of manners, and where the civil power 
is so weak or so flagitious, that robbery and murder 
are hardly regarded, and certainly left unpunished. 
We have been led into this reflection by perusing the 
following account of the great robbing confederacy in 
Germany, which prevailed not many years ago, and 
which, if now modified, is still in full force in Italy. 
The account is given by Leitch Ritchie, in that ex- 
ceedingly beautiful work, ‘‘ Travelling Sketches on 
the Rhine,” &c., forming Heath’s Picturesque Annual 
for 1833, and may be abridged as follows :— 

“ Towards the close of the French revolution, the 
banks of the Rhine, and the surrounding country from 
Holland to Mainz, were the theatre of exploits as 
strange and wild, aad the haunt of men as extraordi- 
nary, as any that are exhibited in history. The 
French laws were not yet in full operation in Bel- 
gium, nor the conflict of opinion and parties at an 
end. Every thing was in confusion. ‘The very ele- 
ments of society seemed to have been broken up and 
disorganised by the moral earthquake that had oc- 
curred, | A lawless and reckless spirit pervaded all 
ranks of people, and made room, in individual cases, 
for the developement of talents and energies, that, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have continued 
to slumber in embryo. t ne 

Energies so called up, must, like spirits summoned 
by sorcery, be evil in their nature; and accordingly 
a reign of terror commenced, scarcely less extraordi- 
nary than the events of the revolution itself. From 
Belgium, a criminal could easily pass into Holland if 
pursued, or into the countries bordering the Rhine ; 
and there the minute subdivisions of the Germanic 
Confederation, in which each petty prince maintained 
a jealous independence of the rest, rendered pursuit 
almost hopeless. The policy, therefore, of great cri- 
minals, in their choice of localities, will be easily com- 
prehended. 

But as the genius of individuals began to gather 
together the elements of lawless power, and unite the 
various little roving bands in one compact society, 1t 
was seen that the magnitude of the mass would force 
the alarmed governments into a league against them, 
and that thus their very strength would prove their 
destruction. How to obviate this difficulty was the: 
question—how to increase rather than diminish their 
numbers, and to tighten rather than relax the bond of 
union, without presenting any tangible surface to the 
authorities ; and, out of the speculations on this knotty 
point, there arose at length one of the most remark- 
able associations that are mentioned in history. 

Few of our readers, we believe, are acquainted even 
slightly with the subject ; and, connected as it is with 
the localities through which we have just been wan- 
dering, it will be considered, we hope, no unacceptable 
service, if we now proceed to give some account of the 
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laws, institutions, and customs of the remarkable and 
mysterious banditti to which we allude. 

‘The known and ostensible members of the band 
were diminished in number, rather than increased, 
by the new constitution. These, under the captain- 
ship of some individual raised to the post by his cou- 
rage or talents, inhabited as their head-quarters an 
old castle or ruined mill, or pitched their wandering 
camp in the recesses of a forest. It was, in fact, easy to 
find a harbour capable of accommodating a much larger 
force, in times when so many country families had 
fled for refuge, from the horrors of war, to the more 
populous and protected towns. The roads between 
town and town were for the same reason comparatively 
deserted, except by travellers and merchants, and the 
villages cut off from all peaceable intercommunication. 

Having fixed upon a camp, or rendezvous, the next 
important step was to secure the safe passage of the 
bandits through the territory, by establishing every 
where a line of posts, affording succour and shelter in 
case of need. ‘This was easily arranged by enlisting 
in the cause the more needy and desperate of the inn- 
kéepers and aubergistes. Some of these, in the coun- 
try parts, had been left helpless and alone, like stranded 
barks, by the ebbing tide of population ; and as their 
profession at any rate is not suspected of predisposing 
strongly to honesty, they were found in general to 
enter con amore into the proposals that were made to 
them. 

In the slang of the robbers—a jargon compounded 
of Hebrew, High and Low German, and French— 
these places of refuge were called Kochemer-beyes, 
whether public-houses or not; and there a member, 
when pursued, was sure of protection and advice ; and 
his address, or that of the band, was always to be pro- 
cured by those who wanted it for a friendly purpose. 
To such perfection had this system been carried, that 
it is understood that a robber could travel from the 
farther extremity of Holland to the Danube, with the 
certainty of spending every night in the company, or 
under the protection, of friends. 

In numerous cases, also, the functionaries of police, 
from the magistrate down to the lowest oflicer, were 
in the pay of the band; and it wus frequently observed 
that the anxiety of a robber, taken even in the fact, 
was at once dissipated, as if by a magic spell, on the 
name of the worthy being pronounced before whom 
he was about to be carried. a 

The persons we have described, however, were few 
in number, perhaps not more than a dozen men and 
their families. Where, then, were the banditti who 
kept the country in terror ?-who, amidst the noise 
of fire-arms that was heard over half a province, car- 
ried villages, and even towns, by assault, and either 
plundered them of their moveable riches, or held them 
to ransom at the point of the sword? In the villages, 
in the towns themselves, in isolated farm-houses, in 
obscure or remote inns, were domiciled these myste- 
rious freebooters. These were the body, and the for- 
mer the soul; these the executive, and the former the 
legislative power of this invisible state. The former 
were the chiefs hnd their immediate attendants ; the 
latter the great mass of the band, distributed over the 
face of the country, inhabiting their own houses, 
working at their own trades or professions, yet ready, 
at a signal understood only by themselves, to vanish 
from their homes and families, and follow, wherever 
they were led, to the death. 

They were called Apprentices. They were bound 
to the society by the most tremendous oaths, which 
they were rarely tempted to break, well knowing that 
an invisible dagger hung over their heads, which was 
sure to descend even on a suspicion of their falsehood. 

A fine young man of Aix-la-Chapelle was enrolled 
as an apprentice by the ferocious Jikjak of Mersen, 
and awaited impatiently the commands of his chief, 
being desirous not only of distinguishing himself in 
the career to which his follies had driven him, but of 
obtaining money enough to enable him to marry his 
sweetheart. It is not known to what weakness this 
was owing; but, unhappily, he divulged, one evening, 
the secret of his destiny to the terrified girl; and, the 
next morning, he was called by Jikjak, in person, to 
accompany him in an expedition. The youth followed 
more in shame than fear—inwardly resolving to make 
up for his harmless treason by gaining that day a cha- 
racter for courage which should command the respect 
of the whole band. 

And yet, as he followed his mute and gloomy con- 
ductor, a misgiving at times came over him. ‘There 
were numerous other apprentices, he knew, in Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and in the villages through which they 
passed. What kind of enterprise, then, could the re- 
nowned chieftain contemplate, in which he desired 
the assistance of only a single unknown untried indi- 
vidual? The young man shivered as they entered 
the black shade of a forest; but when his conductor 
stopped suddenly at a newly-made. pit resembling a 
grave, his knees knocked together, and the hair rose 
upon his head. _ 

‘ Perjured traitor,’ said the chief, ‘ say thy pater 
noster, for thou must die!’ 

al deserve death,’ replied the apprentice; ¢ yet try 
me once again! To-morrow the girl will be my wife, 
and we shall remove—far from her friends and ac- 
quaintance—wherever you command ! Only try me! 
Tamas brave as thou !’ 

. * Thou hast broken the laws of the-band, and there- 
fore thou must die! Down on thy knees—down!’ 
and with one Herculean arm he bent him, by main 


force, to the earth ; while, with the other, he raised a 
hatchet above his head. 
* Only hear me!’ i 

‘Reprobate! Wilt thou die without a prayer ? 
The youth submitted; and by the time the word 
‘Amen’ had fairly passed his lips, the iron was deep 
in his brain. 

The apprentices were evenly distributed over the 
country, and were prohibited from assembling, even 
at fairs, or on such, casual occasions, in bodies of more 
than three or four. If they were seen by a chief in 
greater number, a significant sign commanded them 
instantly to disperse, and disobedience was sure to be 
followed by punishment. ‘The same policy dictated 
the choice of distant scenes for their enterprises ; and 
it was no uncommon thing for the citizens of Mainz 
to be visited by the banditti.of the lower Meuse, or for 
the Weser and the Elbe to be thrown into consterna- 
tion by the roving bands of the Rhine. An important 
expedition was rarely undertaken ‘except by the ad- 
vice and agency of one of their spies, called baldovers 
in the slang of the freebooters. ‘These persons no 
sooner became acquainted with the existence and lo- 
cality of a booty, than they opened negociations with 
a robber-chief ; and if he came into their terms, which 
were usually exorbitant, made the necessary disclo- 
sures. 

The assembling of the band for any great enterprise 
was conducted with the cautious policy which distin- 
guished this remarkable society. The members were 
generally summoned by a confidential messenger, or 
perhaps the chief in person, and set out for the ren- 
dezvous, sometimes alone, but never in parties exceed. 
ing three or four. Each man’s mode of travelling 
was regulated by his usual habits, or by his wealth or 
grade in society. Some were on horseback, others in 
carriages, others on foot; and a few had the charge 
of bringing waggons for the transport of the booty. 
Frequently, the journey was performed in the middle 
of the night, and a sign of recognition therefore was 
necessary, which did not depend upon the organs of 
vision. When all had, at length, reached the place 
of rendezvous, an inspection of arms took place, and 
the schnelles, alias pistols, were loaded. ‘The words 
were then given which were to signify advance or re- 
treat ; torches were distributed, to be lighted instan- 
taneously, at a particular signal; and the column 
moved on in profound silence. 

The captain marched at the head of his troop, armed, 
besides his other weapons, with a crow-bar, the baton 
of his office. After him was carried the 7am, a classi- 
cabengine, used for badtering down doors and walls. 
It was usually a beam of timber a dozen feet long ; 
but when this was not to become at easily, a finger- 
post from the road, or a cross from the churchyard, if 
heavy enough to answer the purpose, was an excellent 
substitute. Then came the subalterns, bearing the 
other tools of their trade which they called clamones “3 
and, finally, the private gentlemen of the band, armed, 
like the rest, to the teeth. ‘The faces of the whole 
were blackened, or otherwise disguised ; partly to pre- 
vent the possibility of recognition, but principally to 
impress the attacked with the idea that the robbers 
were of the same neighbourhood—although, in reality, 
they had probably never before been within a dozen 
miles of the place. Arvived at the bourg, or village, 
in which, to simplify the affair, we shall suppose that 
a single house was to be the object of attack, some 
persons acquainted with the localities were sent to 
muffle the church-bell, and kidnap the watchmen. 
No summons was given to surrender, no notifica- 
tion made of the coming attack. A tremendous shout 
declared the presence and purpose of the enemy ; their 
torches, lighted at the same instant, flared suddenly 
up like meteors in the night; and the ram was ap- 
plied to the principal entrance in the midst of a volley 
of musketry. The firing was kept up without inter- 
mission, being now especially directed to the windows 
in which any light was visible; the astonished in- 
mates, deprived of all presence of mind by the sudden 
noise and confusion, stood staring at one another in 
dismay; and the rest of the town, believing that no- 
thing less than a pitched battle was in progress in the 
streets, barricaded their doors, extinguished their 
lights, and hid themselves in their cellars. 

The door at length yielded to the repeated blows of 
the ram, and the captain led the way into their land 
of promise. If any hesitation was evinced on the part 
of one of his followers, he-turned round, and blew out 
his brains on the instant—such power being vested in 
him by the laws of the society. This military execu- 
tion, however, was rarely necessary. Within grasp 
of their expected booty, the most timid became brave, 
and all rushed at once into the house, fighting their 
way, if the inmates had recovered their senses, and 
were in suflicient force to resist, till they were in pos- 
session of the field. The victims—men, women, and 
children—were then bound hand and foot, and wrapped 
up in mats or carpets; the building was illuminated 
from the garret to the cellar; and the search for plun- 
der commenced. 

When the booty was at length collected, packed, 
and ready to be transported, the captain called off his 
bloodhounds. If any of these were seriously wounded, 
they were placed on the shoulders of the rest: if an 
alarm of rescue was heard, they were slain; on the 
principle that ‘dead men tell no tales.’ When the 
rescue actually came, the banditti retired in military 
order, and sometimes made good their retreat, under 
the fire of regular troops, When unmolested, they 


’ 


fired a feu de joye, and began their march with fear- 


ful shouts and yells, waving their torches in the air ; 
but, as soon as they ‘had reached the place of rendez- 
vous, the lights were simultaneously extinguished, 
their cries sunk into silence, and, separating into 
small groups, they vanished, like evil spirits in the 
night.” 


THE FEROE ISLANDS. 

Tuxsn interesting islands are situated in the North 
Sea, between latitudes 61° and 63°, almost equally 
distant from Iceland, Orkney, and Norway, lying be- 
tween the three much in the same manner as the 
Isle of Man does between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The islands are in number twenty-two, 
seventeen of which are inhabited ; and they are sepa~ 
rated into six parishes. They range in length from 
north to south sixty-seven miles, and in breadth from 
east to west forty-five miles, They consist of a group 
of steep rocks or hills rising from the sea, chiefly of a 
conical form, and placed for the most part close to 
each other, some of which proceed with an even de- 
clivity to the shore; but the greater part of these de~ 
clivities have two, three, or more sloping terraces, 
formed by projecting rocks, and covered with a thin 
stratum of earth, which produces a scanty crop of 
grass. Close to the sea, however, the land in general 
terminates abruptly in perpendicular rocks of from 
200 to 300 fathoms in height. The highest of all the 
hills in these islands, and that first seen by naviga- 
tors, particularly from the west, is Skelling, in the 
island of Nordstromoe. Its perpendicular héight is 
400 Danish fathoms, or 2240 English feet; bnt it is 
accessible to the very top, whence the view is one of 
the wildest and sublimest in nature. 

The hills lie so close to each other, that the termi- 
nation of the bottom of one is the commencement of 
the base of another, being separated merely by a brook 
or rivulet; and there are consequently no vallies ot 
any extent. There sometimes occur patches of grass 
near the summits of the hills ; but the mould most fit 
for vegetation is almost all swept away by the violence 
of the winds; and such is the smoothness and steep- 
ness of many parts of these hills, that no earth what- 
ever could possibly remain on them, In general, 
what earth is to be found on them, is not more than 
eight inches in depth, and in the arable parts of the 
low grounds it never exceeds four feet. Strata of 
basaltic columns are found between the hills ; and in 
their geological structure, generally, these islands 
bear an evident relationship to Staffa and the Giant’s 
Causeway. Deep fissures of considerable extent are 
met with between the hills; and caverns are also fre- 
quent on the shores, which are the favourite haunts 
of seals. Some of these caverns extend so far thata 
boat may enter a hundred fathoms; some pass sheer 
through a hill, and are open at both ends; others 
through a whole island. 

From the precipitous perpendicularity of the hills, 
it may be conceived that torrents of waterfalls are nu- 
merous, although many of them only appear after a 
heavy rain. Some of these, when the wind blows to- 
wards the rocks, are dispersed intoa shower ; during 
a hurricane, their, waters are never seen after passing 
over the rock, being carried away into the atmosphere 
like a mist: and, when glorified with a rainbow, as is 
often the case, the spectacle is truly sublime. The 
most remarkable fall is called Fossaa, in Nordstromoe, 
consisting of two, one below the other, each computed 
at from 90 to 100 feet. Itis, nevertheless, stated that 
trout have been seen to work their way up it. It is 
a peculiar characteristic of these islands, that there are 
no frogs, toads, lizards, serpents, snakes, or amphi- 
bious animals of any sort, in the interior, 

It is ascertained that they were first peopled 
by some Norwegians in the ninth century, who re- 
tired thither from the sway of the renowned Harold 
Harfazer, king of Norway, and supported themselves 
after the manner of their fathers, by piracy. It is 
evident, however, from their language, which is a 
corrupted mixture of Old Danish, Finnish, and other 
northern dialects, that, subsequently, these were joined 
by emigrants from Finland, and other parts of Scan- 
dinavia. Magnus the Good, Harold’s successor, af- 
terwards reduced these islands to obedience, and they 
continued to belong to Norway until, upon the union 
of the crowns, they were annexed to Denmark. Dur- 
ing the recent long continental war, some British 
privateers landed and plundered various of these 
islands; but the British government, on learning the 
circumstance, issued an order of council, declaring 
that the inoffensive islanders were not to be molested 
in consequence of the war between Great Britain and 
Denmark. Such is the generous temper with which 
Great Britain carries on hostilities, while other na- 
tions frequently aggravate the evils of warfare by the 
infliction of individual misery. ‘ 

SrromokE is the largest of the Feroe Islands, being 
twenty-seven miles long and seven broad, extend- 
ing S.E. and N.W. About a dozen villages are in- 
terspersed through it. Thorshaun isthe capital, and is 
situated on a small tongue of land on the south-east 
of the island. It is the seat. of government, as weal as 
the staple of trade; and the residence of the principat 
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civil officers, such as the commandant, chief-justice, 
&c. There is here a Latin school (being the only se- 
minary, indeed, in all the islands), and a neat church 
covered with slate. Thetown is defended by a fort 
constructed on a projecting rock, which was strength- 
ened and repaired during the American war, The 
houses of the town are almost all built of wood, and 
the streets in general so narrow, that only one person 
can conveniently walk through them. The town 
contains only between 500 and 600 inhabitants. There 
was here formerly a mart for Danish East and West 
indian goods, and a considerable trade carried on with 
Scotland; but this has almost entirely ceased since 
the termination of the American war. 

Coal is to be found in almost all the islands, but 
none of the mines have ever been wrought, owing to 
the many natural obstacles to be overcome. It is also 
of an inferior quality. These mines were officially 
examined in 1777, when it was reported that they 
were in length about 12,000 feet; the height of pure 
coal being five feet ; so that they contain fuel capable 
of supplying a thousand families for eight centuries. 

From the Feroe Islands lying in so northern a la- 
titude, the sun, during the threeSummer months, is 
scarcely four hours beneath the horizon; so that at 
that time there may be said to be no night—at least 
there is always light sufficient for enabling a person 
to read and write: but in winter the days are pro- 
portionally shorter, and would be excessively dark, 
if the deticiency of light were not in some measure 
supplied by the long morning and evening twilight. 
The heat, notwithstanding the high latitude, is more 
temperate in summer, as well as winter, than in the 
more southern provinces of Denmark. The sea around 
the coast never freezes. The weather is exceedingly 
variable, but, although necessarily damp and foggy, is 
by no means unhealthy—a fact arising probably from 
the frequency of the hurricanes of wind that sweep 
over them, and which are of the most terrific de- 
scription. 

The natives of Feroe are in general handsome and 
well made. In the colour and quality of their hair, 
one of the most distinctive features of the different 
numan tribes, there is great variety, showing evidently 
the numerous countries whence they originally sprung. 
Their complexion exhibits a healthful mixture of red 
and white, embrowned by exposure to the weather. 
Their features are never disfigured by the small-pox, 
for this disease has not yet become endemial in these 
islands. The women are, for the most part, pretty 
and well proportioned, and possess great sensibility. 
The natives are all of a religious disposition; as, in- 
deed, is, almost without exception, the case in all 
mountainous and solitary situations, where the mind 
has been in any degree instructed and christianised. 
When they have not the benefit of the clergyman’s 
services on Sunday, they meet in church by them- 
selves, sing psalms, and hear the service read by one 
of their number; while some one of them also preaches 
asermon. They are of an extremely peaceable dis- 
position ; hospitable according to their means; kind 
and benevolent. They are strictly honest in their 
dealings with each other, and humane and compas- 
sionate towards strangers. 


The population of these islands amounted, accord- 
ing to a census taken in 1812, to 5209. The whole 
of the king’s revenue amounted, in the year 1790, to 
3172 rix-dollars. Sheep form the principal riches 
of the islands, and the number possessed by them in 
1812 was estimated at upwards of 35,000. Some in- 
dividuals have flocks of 200 and 300. These sheep 
are allowed to run about both in summer and winter 
without ever being housed. The wool is in general 
coarse, and is torn off the hide in a very rough man- 
ner. Qn the more basaltic islands, the grass is uncom- 
monly fattening and luxuriant. It has been remarked 
that the mutton fed on the basaltic grass is not 
only fatter, but of a much more delicate quality, than 
is found any where else... — 


The Danish government generally assigns the 
monopoly of the trade of these islands to some private 
mercantile company at Copenhagen, under the condi- 
tion of supplying the islanders with a sufficient quan- 
tity of grain at a certain fixed price. The exports 
consist of hose knit on the islands, to the annual 
amount of 100,000 pairs; tallow, fish, train-oil, 
feathers, skins, and butter. Bird-catching, however, 
is the chief employment of these islanders, who engage 
in it with considerable risk of their lives among the 
precipices and rocks. : 

The only bread used by the Feroe islanders is from 
barley grown in theisland. Their breakfast consists of 
this bread, with milk, or fat. Theirdinner is generally 
of halibut, or other fish, dried, soaked, or fresh ; with 
a brose of oatmeal and water, and a little fat boiled in 
it. Their supper is their principal meal, consisting 
of barley-meal porridge, with milk ; dried meat, or 
fowls, with greens and other vegetables. Their usual 
drink is simply milk or pure water; the only intoxi- 
cating beverage they use is ale, which they brew 
themselves ; but that is only used on festive or solemn 
occasions. 


It is a singular fact, that, amongst the few diseases 
with which these islanders are afflicted, one of the 
most troublesome is—the gout! It is attributed to 
their lying down in bed)with their wet clothes, on 
coming home from labour, together with the excessive 
heat of their apartments, and their practice of sitting 
close to the fire, which unfits them for resisting the 


sharp chillness of the wind. Like all isolated and 
primitive nations, the people labour under the influ- 
ence of superstition, and are endowed with many pe- 
culiar notions regarding the world of spirits; but as 
civilization advances, it is to be supposed they will free 
themselves from all such absurdities. 


WHITEWASHING. 

[BY FRANCIS HOPKINSON, AN AMERICAN WRITER. | 
WHEN a young couple are about to enter into the ma- 
trimonial state, a never-failing article in the marriage 
treaty is, that the lady shall have and enjoy the free 
and unmolested exercise of the rights of whitewashing, 
with all its ceremonials, privileges, and appurtenances. 
A young weman would forego the most advantageous 
connexion, and even disappoint the warmest wish of 
her heart, rather than resign the invaluable right. 
You would wonder what this privilege of whitewash- 
ing is. I will endeavour to give you some idea of the 
ceremony, as I have seen it performed. 

There is no season of the year in which the lady 
may not claim her privilege, if she pleases; but the 
latter end of May is most generally fixed upon for the 
purpose. ‘The attentive husband may judge, by cer- 
tain prognostics, when the storm:is nigh at hand. 
When the lady is unusually fretful, finds fault with 
the servants, is discontented with the children, and 
complains much of the filthiness of every thing about 
her—these are signs which ought not to be neglected ; 
yet they are notydecisive. as they sometimes come on 
and go off again, without producing any farther ef- 
fect. 

But if, when the husband rises in the morning, he 
should observe in the yard a wheelbarrow, with a 
quantity of lime in it, or should see certain buckets 
with lime dissolved in water, there is then no time to 
be lost; he immediately locks up the apartment or 
closet where his papers or his private property are 
kept, and, putting the key in his pocket, betakes 
himself to fight ; for a husband, however beloved, 
becomes a perfect nuisance during this season of fe- 
male rage; his authority is superseded, his commis- 
sion is suspended, and the very scullion who cleans 
the brasses in the kitchen becomes of more considera- 
tion and importance than he, He has nothing for it 
but to abdicate, and run from an evil which he can 
neither prevent nor mollify. 

The husband gone, the ceremony begins. The walls 
are in a few minutes stript of their furniture ; paint- 
ings, prints, and looking-glasses, lie in a huddled heap 
about the floors; the curtains are torn from the testers, 
the beds crammed into the windows ; chairs and tables, 
bedsteads and cradles, crowd the yard ; and the gar- 
den fence bends beneath the weight of carpets, blan- 
kets, cloth cloaks, old coats, and ragged breeches. 

Here may be seen the lumber of the kitchen, form- 
ing a dark and confused mass; for the foreground of 
the picture, gridirons and frying-pans, rusty shovels 
and broken tongs, spits and pots, and the fractured 
remains of rush-bottomed chairs. ‘There, a closet has 
disgorged its contents—cracked tumblers, broken wine- 
glasses, phials of forgotten physic, papers of unknown 
powders, seeds and dried herbs, handfuls of old corks, 
tops of teapots, and stoppers of departed decanters— 
from the rag-hole in the garret to the rat-hole in the 
cellar, no place escapes unrummaged. 

This ceremony completed, and the house thoroughly 
evacuated, the next operation is to smear the walls 
and ceilings of every room and closet with brushes 
dipped in a solution of lime, called whitewash ; to pour 
buckets of water over every floor, and scratch all the 
partitions and wainscots with rough brushes wet with 
soap-suds, and dipped in stonecutter’s sand. The 
windows by no means escape the general deluge. A 
servant scrambles out upon the penthouse, at the risk 
of her neck, and, witha mug in her hand and a bucket 
within her reach, she dashes away innumerable gal- 
lons of water against the glass panes, to the great an- 
noyance of passengers in the street. 

I have been told that an action at law was once 
brought against one of these water-nymphs, bya per- 
son who had a new suit of clothes spoiled by this ope- 
ration; but, after a long argument, it was determined 
by the whole court that the action would not lie, in- 
asmuch as the defendant was in the exercise of a legal 
right, and not answerable for the consequences; and 
so the poor gentleman was doubly nonsuited; for he 
lost not only his suit of clothes, but his suit at law. 

These smearings and scratchings, washings and 
dashings, being duly performed, the next ceremony is 
to cleanse and replace the distracted furniture. You 
may haveseen a house-raising, or a ship-launch, when 
all the hands within reach are collected together ; re- 
collect, if you can, the hurry, bustle, confusion, and 
noise of such a scene, and you will have some idea of 
this cleaning-match. The misfortune is, that the sole 
object is to make things clean; it matters not how 
many useful, ornamental, or valuable articles are uu- 
tilated, or suffer death, under-the operation; a ma- 
hogany chair and carved frame undergo the same dis- 
cipline ; they are to be made clean at-all events ; but 
their preservation is not worthy of attention. 

For instance, a fine large engraving is laid flat upon 
|the floor; smaller prints are piled upon it, and the 
superincumbent weight cracks the glasses of the lower 
tier; but this is of no consequence. A valuable pic- 
ture is placed leaning against the sharp corner of a 
‘table; others are made to lean against that, until the 
pressure of the whole forces the corner of the table 


through the canvass of the first. The trame and glase 
of a fine print are to be. cleaned; the spirit and oil 
used on this occasion are suffered to leak through and 
spoil the engraving; no matter, if the glass is clean, 
and the frame shine, it is sufficient; the rest is not 
worthy of consideration. Anable mathematician has 
made an accurate calculation, founded on long expe- 
rience, and has discovered that the losses and destruc- 
tion incident to two whitewashings are equal to one 
removal, and three removals equal to one fire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to resume 
their pristine appearance. The storm abates, and all 
would be well again ; but it is impossible that so great 
a convulsion, in so small a community, should not pro- 
duce some farther effects. For two or three weeks 
after the operation, the family are usually afflicted 
with sore throats or sore eyes, occasioned by the caus- 
tic quality of the lime, or with severe colds from the 
exhalations of wet floors or damp walls. 

I knew a gentleman who was fond of accounting 
for every thing in a philosophical way. He considered 
this, which I have called a custom, as a real periodi- 
cal disease, peculiar to the climate. His train of rea- 
soning was ingenious and whimsieal, but I am not at 
leisure to give you the detail. “The result was, that 
he found the distemper to be incurable; but, after 
much study, he conceived he had discovered a method 
to divert the evil he could not subdue. For this pur- 
pose he caused a small building, about twelve feet 
square, to be erected in his garden, and furnished 
with some ordinary chairs and tables; and a few 
prints of the cheapest sort were hung ugainst the 
walls, 

His hope was, that, when the whitewashing frenzy 
seized the females of his family, they might repair to 
this apartment, and scrub and smear and scour to 
their hearts’ content; and so spend the violence of 
the disease in this outpost, while he enjoyed himself 
in quiet at head-quarters. But the experiment did 
not answer his expectations. It was impossible it 
should ; since a principal part of the gratification con- 
sists in the lady’s having an uncontrolled right to tor- 
ment her husband, at least once a-year, and to turn 
him out of doors, and take the reins of government 
into her own hands, 

There is a much better contrivance than this of the 
philosopher, which is, to cover the walls of the house 
with paper: this is generally done; and though it 
cannot abolish, it at least shortens, the period of fe- 
male dominion. ‘The paper is decorated with flowers 
of various fancies, and made so ornamental, that the 
women-have admitted the fashion without perceiving 
the design. 

There is also another alleviation of the husband’s 
distress: he generally has the privilege of a small 
room or closet for his books and papers, the key of 
which he is allowed to keep. This is considered asa 
privileged place, and stands like the land of Goshen 
amid the plagues of Egypt. Butthen he must be ex- 
tremely cautious, and ever on his guard; for should 
he inadvertently go abroad, and leave the key in his 
door, the housemaid, who is always on the watch for 
such an opportunity, immediately enters in triumph, 
with buckets, brooms, and brushes ; takes possession 
of the premises, and forthwith puts all his books and 
papers to rights—to his utter confusion, and sometimes 
serious detriment. 
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PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE OCEAN. 


As the glow-worm and the fire-fly enliven the night 
by land, so do many of the mollusc and other marine 
animals kindle their mimic fires by sea, but on a far 
grander and more imposing scale. 

If, during a dark night, we watch attentively the 
advance and retreat of the breakers on the beach, we 
shall generally perceive the crest of each billow to he 
illuminated by a faint flash at the moment of its fall ; 
and after the wave subsides, the beach will be spangled 
with minute but brilliant specks, which shine for a few 
moments, and then disappear, These lights will con- 
vey an idea of what is. meant by the phosphorescence 
of the ocean. 

At all times, and in nearly all situations, the spray 
thrown up by the bow of the vessel is thickly strewed 
during the night with little silvery stars, that dance 
and whirl about among the eddies, until they are lost 
in the distance. These ]uminous particles are ge- 
nerally so small that they are caught with difficulty, 
and so perfectly transparent, that they can scarcely 
be distinguished from the drops of brine adhering to 
the net. ‘heir own radiance, by which they are vi- 
sible in their native element, is soon lost when brought 
into the air, for it ceases instantly on the death of 
the animal. The few specimens which I have exa- 
mined were either gelatinous mollusc or microscopic 
shrimps; the former being luminous throughout 
their entire substance, and the latter, like the glow- 
worm, emitting an intermittent light from a lantern 
near the tail. 

Such were the appearances noticed in most parts of 
the North Atlantic Ocean, excepting the Gulf stream. 
The fretful waves of this region, vexed as it is by per- 
petual squalls, appear to be wrapped in total darkness, 
But in the tropical regions, and throughout the vast 
expanse of the Southern and Indian Oceans, the 
grandeur and sublimity of the night scene were of- 
ten beyond description. The vivid hues of “ the 
double-headed shot clouds,” which rise like immense 
mountains from the water of the western horizon, 
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seemed to fade into twilight only to give place to a 
still more beautiful illumination in the bosom of the 
waves. ‘The bow of the vessel scattered far around a 
blaze of light which shone brilliantly under the bright-’ 
est moon, and was often sufficiently intense to enable 
us to read upon the deck. Leaning over the stern, 
our track resembled a vast trough of fire, studded 
with innumerable floating lanterns and stars, such as 
fall from an exploding skyrocket. In the eddies, 
the whirling of these bodies produced long streams of 
light like serpents drawn in flanie, and occasionally 
immense globes of fire would roll along beneath the 
keel, at the depth of several fathoms, yet so intensely 
bright that the little rudder fish were distinctly visible 
sporting beneath the cabin windows. These globes 
are generally as large asa flour barrel, and, according 
to Peron and Lesueur, they are sometimes seen to 
reach the enormous diameter of twenty feet. I had 
ence the gratification to observe one of these animals 
within 2 foot of the surface, It was a medusa, large 
enough to filla bushel basket, visible in every fibre by 
its own illumination. 

At these times the crest of every wave resembles a 
long line of ignited phosphorus, and every dip of the 
oar, or plunge of the bucket, produces a flash of light, 
and scatters scintillations on every side. Even the 
larger fish, when they approach the vessel, are followed 
by a luminous path like the tail of a comet, and they 
are often struck with the harpoon, guided by this ap- 
pearance alone. 

The sea at times resembles a field of snow or milk, 
and Peron asserts that it is often tinged with prismatic 
colours, varying at every moment; but these pheno- 
mena were not witnessed in our voyage. 

The strangest of all the modes in which the phos- 
phorescence of the ocean is exhibited, was witnessed 
near the istand of Tristan D’Acunha, under circum- 
stances too impressive to be forgotten. 

’, Thenight was dark and damp, and the breeze too 
fight to steady the vessel. She rolled heavily over the 
waves, making it dificult for a landsman to walk the 
deck. A fog bank, which hung around the northern 
horizon at sunset, now swept slowly down towards us. 
The captain ordered the light sails to be furled in ex- 
pectation of a squall, and westood leaning together over 
the rail, watching the mist, which approached more and 


-more rapidly, till it resembled, in the increasing dark- 


ness, an immense wall extending from the water to 
the clouds, and seemed threatening to crush us be- 
neath it. Just at this moment, a flash, like a broad 
sheet of lightning, spread itself over the surface of the 
ocean as far as the eye could reach ; five or six times, 
at intervals of a few seconds, the flash was repeated, 
and then the vessel was enveloped in the fog. The 
breeze quickened—the bustle of preparation attracted 
the attention of every one, and in a few moments we 
were bounding along at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
over waves sparkling in the clear moonshine, but the 
“ lightning of the waters” had ceased. I have always 
regretted that F did not ascertain by what animal this 
most singular phenomenon was produced, but the wild 
interest of the scene banished every thought of the 
kind. In the course of the night we passed through 
several beds of the salpa, and it is very probable that 
the flashes were produced by these little creatures, in- 
duced, by a wonderful instinct, to act in concert for 
some inscrutable purpose. 


There are few phenomena in nature which have 
led to a greater diversity of opinion among modern 
men of science, than the luminous appearance of the 
ocean during the night. Some have regarded it as 
the effect of electricity, produced by the friction of the 
waves; others as the product of a species of fermen- 
tation in the water, occurring accidentally in certain 
places. Many have attributed it to the well-known 
phosphorescence of putrid fish, or to the decomposition 
of their slime and exuvia, and few only to the real 
cause—the voluntary illumination of many distinct 
species of marine animals. Even those authors who 
have acknowledged the agency of animal life in pro- 
ducing this wonderful appearance, have been in a 
manner compelled, by its universality, and by the al- 
most incredible multiplication cf beings which it in- 
fers, to admit the probable co-operation of other causes. 

My own observation has led to the conclusion, that 
the phosphorescence of the ocean is due solely to the 
peculiar instinct of the mollusce, and some genera of 
the crustacez. 

The electrical hypothesis is certainly fallacious; for 
were we even to grant the possibility of producing an 
electric light in an agitated fluid, which is itself an 
imperfect conductor, similar to that occasioned by the 
attrition of white sugar or glass in the dark, the ac- 
knowledged physical law, that like causes produce like 
effects, would lead us to expect an uniform diffusion 
of the phosphorescence over a considerable extent of 
water under the same latitude and longitude; but this 
is not the case. A ship will often be enveloped for a few. 
moments in so bright an illumination, that a book may 
be read upon the deck, and at the next instant she 
may be involved in almost total darkness. Again, 
electricity is eliminated with the greatest facility in a 
cold and dry atmosphere; but the phosphorescence of 
the ocean is most considerable in tropical climates, 
nor is it diminished by storms or rain. The supposi- 
tion of a fermentation of the surface is equally unsa- 
tisfactory, for such a process would lead to an equable 
diffusion of light over the whole space in which it 
acted. But the luminous matter is almost always 
seei in distinct masses or particles; and the few ex- 


ceptions to this rule which have been observed, do not 
admit of an explanation according to the known ef- 
fects of fermentation. The light eliminated by putrid 
fish furnishes a more plausible theory, but the very 
wide extent of the illumination is of itself sufficient to 
prove itsincorrectness. It has been already shown to 
what an incalculable amount the living inhabitants of 
the ocean increase, but the reverse is true of the dead. 
The air and the water swarm with innumerable de- 
purators, who devour every thing that dies, whether 
beneath the surface or upon it. The albatross, the 
stormy peterel, the Cape pigeon, some of the gulls, and 
other marine fowls, which are constantly soaring by 
thousands over every sea, seize upon all unprotected 
animals, dead or living, which remain within their 
reach. ‘he three former birds will follow the ship 
for days during calm weather, to share the offals 
thrown over by the cook; and so ravenous is their 
appetite, that they are frequently caught with the 
hook and line baited with meat, and trolled in the 
wake of the vessel. I have frequently seen them bath- 
ing their feathers in the grease which floats around 
the refuse of the camboose, and skimming it up with 
their spoon-shaped bills with every demonstration of 
pleasure. Those bodies that sink by their gravity 
fall a prey to the fish, and those that are too minute 
to attract the attention of the larger animals, are 
speedily devoured by the molluscz. Thus the waters 
are preserved in a high degree of purity, and pro- 
bably there does not remain sufficient putrescent 
matter in a cubic league of water to render lumi- 
nous a cubic yard. In passing over an extent of 
ocean greater than the whole circumference of the 
earth, I did not see a single dead animal of any 
kind. 

The purpose for which this phosphorescence is de- 
signed, is lost in conjecture; but when we recollect 
that fish are attracted to the net by the lights of the 
fishermen, and that many of the marine shells are said 
to leave their native element to crawl around a fire 
built upon the beach, are we not warranted in suppos- 
ing that the animals of which we have been speaking, 
are provided with their luminous properties, in order 
to entice their prey within their grasp ?”’* 


DOMESTIC ASIDES; 
OR TRUTH IN PARENTHESES, 
“ T really take it very kind, 
This visit, Mrs Skinner ! 
I have not seen you such an age— 
(The wretch has come to dinner !) 

“« Your daughters, too, what loves of girls— 
What heads for painters’ easels ! 

Come here and kiss the infant, dears— 
(And give it p’rhaps the measles !’) 

“ Your charming boys I see are home 
From Reverend Mr Russel’s ; 

Twas very kind to bring them both— 
( What boots for my new Brussels!) 

‘‘ What! little Clara left at home ? 
Well now I call that shabby : 
I should have lov’d to kiss her so— 
(A flabby, dabby, babby !) 

* And Mr S., I hope he’s well, 
Ah! though he lives so handy, 
He never now drops in to sup— 
(The better for our brandy !) 

‘*« Come, take a seat—I long to hear 
About Matilda’s marriage ; 

You're come of course to spend the day |— 
(Thank Heav’n I hear the carriage !) 

“ What, must you go? next time I hope 
You'll give me longer measure ; 
Nay—I shall see you down the stairs— 
( With most uncommon pleasure !) 

*« Good bye! good bye! remember all, 
Next time you'll take your dinners ! 
(Now, David, mind Pm not at home 
In future to the Skinners |”) 

— Hood's Comic Annual. 
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DEATH OF CRABBE, THE POET. 


Tuts event, and its approaches, are very feelingly re- 
lated by the son of the poet, in his life of his father, 
forming part of a new edition of the works of Crabbe, 
now publishing by Mr Murray :— 

“On one essential subject it would be wrong to be 
silent. I have stated, that the most important of all 
considerations had had an increasing influence over 
his mind. The growth had been ripening with his 
age, and was especially perceptible in his later years. 
With regard to the ordinances of religion, he was 
always manifestly pained, if, when absent from home 
ona Sunday, he had been induced to neglect either 
the morning or evening services; in his private devo- 
tions, as his household can testify, he was most ex- 
emplary and earnest up to the period of this attack ; 
yet at that time, when fear often causes the first real 
prayer to be uttered, then did he, as it were, contine 


* From Reminiscences of a Voyage to India, by Dr Reynell 
Coates, of Philadelphia. 


himself to the inward-workings of his pious and re- 
signed spirit, occasionally, however, betrayed by as- 
pirations most applicable to his circumstances. Among 
the intelligible fragments that can never be forgotten, 
were frequent exclamations of, ‘ My time is short; it 
is well to be prepared for death.’ ‘ Iucy’—this was 
the affectionate servant that attended along with his 
sons—‘ dear Inucy, be earnest in prayer! May you 
see your children’s children.’ From time to time he 
expressed great fear that we were all over-exerting 
ourselves in sitting up at night with him; but the 
last night he said, ‘Have patience with me—it will 
soon be over. Stay with me, Luey, till I am dead, 
and then let others take care of me.’ This night was 
most distressing. The changes of posture sometimes 
necessary, gave him extreme pain, and he said, ‘This 
is shocking.’ Then, again, he became exhausted, or 
his mind wandered in a troubled sleep. Awaking a 
little refreshed, he held out his hand to us, saying, 
as if he felt it might be the last opportunity, ‘ God 
bless you—be good, and come to me!’ Even then, 
though we were all overpowered, and lost all self- 
command, he continued firm. His countenance now 
began to vary and“alter. Once, however, we had the 
satisfaction of seeing it lighted up with an indescrib- 
able expression of joy, as he appeared to be looking 
at something before him, and uttered these words, 
‘ That blessed book !” : 

“ After another considerable interval of apparent 
insensibility, he awoke, and said, in a tone so melan- 
choly that it rang in my ears for weeks after, ‘ I 
thought it had been all over,’ with such an emphasis 
on the all! Afterwards he said, ‘I cannot see you 
now.’ When I said, ‘ We shall soon follow ;’ he 
answered, ‘Yes, yes!’ I mentioned his exemplary 
fortitude; but he appeared unwilling to have any good 
ascribed to himself. 

‘© When the incessant presents and inquiries of his 
friends in the town were mentioned, he said, ‘ What 
a trouble I am to them all!’ And in the course of 
the night, these most consolatory words were dis- 
tinctly heard, ‘ All is well at last!’ Soon after, he 
said, imperfectly, ‘ You must make an entertainment ;” 
meaning for his kind Trowbridge friends after his de- 
parture. These were the last intelligible words I 
heard. Ivucy, who could scarcely be persuaded to leave 
him, day or night, and was close by him when he died, 
says that the last words he ugtered were, ‘ God bless 
you—God bless you !” sua oh Be 

“* About one o’clock he became apparently torpid, 
and J left him with my brother, requesting to be called 
instantly, in case of the least returning sensibility— 
but it never returned. As my brother was watching 
his countenance at seven o’clock in the morning, a. 
rattling in the throat was heard once, and twice, but 
the third or fourth time all was over.” 


MAKING A PAIR OF SCISSORS. 

Simple as a pair of scissors appears to be, yet itisno 
less true that the cost of the workmanship is greater 
in proportion to the first cost of the raw material, 
than it is in almost any other instance of a hardware 
article. The diversity of shape is not greater than 
the variety of price; for whiist a single pair is some- 
times set down at ten guineas in an invoice, whole 
thousands of scissors of another description are sent 
yearly to South America and the East Indies, which 
fetch no more than somewhat about threepence a 
dozen. A half-crown pair is made in the following 
way :—The blade is forged on the anvil from a bar of 
steel, and is cut off with a chisel, with the quantity 
necessary for the shank and bow. The rough blade 
is called the mould, and a small hole is punched 
through it, which is nothing more than the rudimen. 
tary state of the bow, which is afterwards completely 
developed by hammering. The next process is putting 
the article into the fire to soften it, after which it is 
submitted to the filer, who gives it the necessary sym- 
metry, and whose especial duty it is to bore the hole 
for the connecting screw, by which the two blades are 
held in proper position. In this state it is taken 
under the protection of the grinder, who gives to the 
blade that peculiar flexed surface which is so essential 
to the constitution of a pair of scissors. The blades 
are then placed in the hands of the women, who make 
the bows, and the ornaments, and then are returned 
to the workshop, when the nuptials between the two 
are celebrated, and are made as it were, one, or, as 
the cant phrase is, are made to walk and talk well to- 
gether. This, however, is only a small part of the 
process ; for, in the state just described, they arecom- 
pletely enveloped in fine iron wire, when the screw 
is taken out, and the blades and shanks are hardened. - 
by the usual process. The wire being stripped off, the 
blades are again sent to the grinder, and at last obtain 
in his hands the completion of their developement. 
They are finally returned to the workman, who ine 
serts the screw, and makes the scissors completely fit, 
for use.—Cabinet Cyclopedia. : 
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THE SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION. 
TueEReE is a class of people who always allow most 
force to the weakest reasoning and the lightest evi- 
dence, and make a point of doubting that which 
almost every other body believes. Just the more pro- 
bable or feasible that any thing is, these people are 
the more likely to reject it; and nothing carries with 
them so little weight as the attestation of an eye- 
witness, or the personal narrative of an actor. No 
book of note is allowed by these worthies to have been 
written by the person whose name appears on the 
title-page. Thomson’s “* Seasons’ was not written 
by Thomson : no—there was a country gentleman of 
those days, a Sir William Bennet of Grubbet, who 
was the real author; if, indeed, a certain Roxburgh- 
shire clergyman had not also a considerable hand in 
it. ‘f Paradise Lost” was not an original composition 
of Milton not it—it was a translation from the Ita- 
lian, The “ Gentle Shepherd,” published in the name 
of Allan Ramsay, was written by Duncan Forbes of 
Qulluden, or no matter what other unlikely person. 
In the minds of this order of men, nothing is as it 
seems, or is generally set forth. A man may have 
written any other body’s book ; but they will not allow 
him t have written his own. Tell them that you are 
the writer of some trifle, which any one might have 
written, and you are of course disbelieved; but if you 
make no pretension at all, and only look like a person 
that could do something considerable if you chose, it 
is ten to one but they soon ascribe to you the author- 
ship of one of the most distinguished works of genius 
of the day, which some other person has published 
with his name. 

In the case of anonymous writings, where all the 
world is left to conjecture, these people of course al- 
ways suggest the most unlikely person as the writer, 
or, if one very likely person be generally pitched upon, 
they employ all their ingenuity to show that it is not, 
and cannot be he. While the authorship of the Wa- 
verley novels was as yet a secret, what a glorious field 
did they enjoy for the display of their peculiar talent! 
Nineteen of every score of ordinary persons laid the 
honour at the door of Sir Walter Scott, a man who 
had written kindred works in a different walk of lite- 
rature, and was evidently enjoying a revenue which 
could be derived from no other source. But these 
acute individuals knew a great deal better. There 
was a gentleman who had been disappointed at the 


bar thirty years ago, and had consequently withdrawn } 


from society—there was a brother of Sir Walter, who 
had lived for many years in America—there was an- 
other person net at all related to him, and who pos- 
sessed a genius of the first order, but, from circum- 
stances, was unable to come forward as an author— 
it was any one of these people you chose, but not the 
author of the Lady of the Luke. He might read the 
proof-sheets and draw the money, but he did not 
write the novels. Nor, with some of these learned 
gnostics, did it avail that Sir Walter at last declared 
himself to be the author. No, like the physician in 
Chrononhotonthologes, when informed that the king 
is dead, their cry was, ‘ I’ll not believe it, though 
himself should swear it.” It was still the hermit 
advocate, or the emigrant brother, or the ‘ ama- 
zingly clever person, who could. not come forward 
as an author.” The pretended acknowledgment of 
the secret was eon a piece of commercial conve- 
niency. 7) 

In some of their speculations about authorship, if 
unable positively to show that the ostensible name is 
a mere pretence, they are always ready atleast to hint. 
that the principal individual had great assistance from | 
“ certain friends.” Ifa young or humble author shows: 
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but a leaf of his manuscript to some more experienced 
and dignified writer, and gets it back with the word 
which made into that, and two commas put in with 
pencil “for his consideration,” the latter obtains al- 
most the whole credit of the work. If a writer live 
on terms of intimacy with a somewhat intelligent 
friend, or if he happens to have a rather clever wife, 
his laurels are sure to acquire a very equivocal tinge. 
There is a vulgar notion about authorship, which 
greatly besets the class of people I am describing; 
namely, that two persons can join in writing one piece 
of narrative. They seem to suppose that two men can 
go to one desk, and each send forth a thread of ideas, 
which, being twined together by some mysterious pro- 
cess, ooze out at the end of one pen upon one sheet 
of paper. Hence, it is common to hear of writers who 
got a great deal of assistance in certain compositions, 
or who had their books half written for them by their 
wives or sisters; while, in point of fact, all that one 
mind can do for another in this way is trifling, and an 
expressly compound authorship is simply impossible. 
Some years ago, the wife of a clergyman acquired con- 
siderable celebrity as a novelist. Being, however, a 
person of great penetration and sense, the perverse 
faction would not believe that she was the real author 
of the works ascribed to her. Oh, no. They were 
chiefly, if not entirely, written by her husband, whose 
cloth was a sufficient reason for his disclaiming them. 
This passed current for several years, when at length 
the lady died. The faction then changed its tune en- 
tirely. | The husband was not only deprived of his 
honours as a novel-writer, which never had been due 
to him, but he was stripped of the authorship of his 
own sermons, which was carried by a coup de main to 
the account of that person whom they had formerly 
denied to be the author ef what was really her own! 


It would be difficult, perhaps, to lay down any ge- 
neral reason for the habit of mind which causes indi- 
viduals to doubt what ali the rest of the world believes, 
to disrespect what all others hold in reverence, and 
find beauties where'others see nothing but deformity. 
In some instances it seems to arise from an-amiable 
feeling. I have met with persons who regularly took 
part with the unfortunate or the vanquished, whatever 
might be the merits of the case, and who cried up all 
things and all opinions that were in a condition of de- 
cline. Canning speaks of some such men as swearing, 


with keen discriminating sight, 
Black’s not so black, nor white so very white ; 

and it would perhaps be a man of this kind, who, on 
hearing a recital of the atrocities of Tiberius, re- 
marked that the emperor must have been a wag. 
Such men are always trying to find excuses for the 
Stuarts, whom the world at large has so long agreed 
to condemn ; while they suspect that the Covenanters 
and Whigs were, after all, a rather turbulent set, 
who required to be kept down by the strong hand. 
Speak to them of the noblest and purest public cha- 
racter of the age, and they will remind you of some 
little failing or flaw which, to common eyes, is lost 
in the effulgence of the general character. Execrate, 
on the other hand, some criminal who has not only 
‘outraged the laws of his country, but the feelings of. 
humanity, and every sacred principle, and you are 
met with some redeeming trait—such as that, per- 
haps, which caused some owe to strew flowers on the 
grave of even Nero. If they cannot bring up some- 
thing actually palliatory, they evince at least a de- 
cided disinclination to condemn. They will not join 
the bulk of mankind in any thing. Whatever you 
say to them, they meet it with, ‘“‘ Oh, I don’t know,” 
and then proceed to battle you out of your position. 
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They seem to think that it would degrade them to 
be of the same opinion with their fellow-creatures. 
It is such men, I suspect, who become the partizans 
of outworn ideas in all speculative questions. Many 
of the Jacobites, for instance, would be of this kidney. 
They would hear of the Revolution one morning, say 
very significantly, “‘ Well, I don’t know,” and be 
devoted ever after to the exiled prince, whom, per- 
haps, when in the height of his power, they had cen- 
sured with all freedom. Men of this kind care for no 
species of knowledge which has long been ascertained 
and familiar to mankind. They delight only in the 
nooks and corners of science, where few intrude ts 
jostle them. They are excessively learned about the 
middle ages, have several passages of ‘the Fathers” 
by heart, and know the processes of alchemy as ex- 
actly as if they daily converted shillings into sove- 
reigns. They regularly become the patrons of all 
kinds of exploded dogmas in philosophy, and will not 
give their attention to any thing till it has been pretty 
generally voted a bore. Even in the common ru ‘of 
conversation, you find that they are perfectly indif- 
ferent about things which are fully known and under- 
stood, and are always seeking to lead the discourse to 
topics on which no one has any light, and where light. 
perhaps, from the nature of things, will never be had. 
While others content themselves with the Gazette ac- 
counts of things, they have no faith or satisfaction 
but in what they call “ peculiar channels cf infor- 
mation,” namely, rumours and surmises picked up 
from grooms and waiting-maids, or filtered through 
the mind of “‘a very particular friend of the parties.”’ 
If such men were traced into private life, I think it 
would generally be found that they are averse to 
mingling in large crowds, that they hate holidays, 
when all the world is gay, and have always the worst 
vpinion of the weather when the sun is shining. If 
they find a company somewhat sombre, they will call 
for a merry song; and if every one is more hearty 
than another, they remind you that, after all, the 
hour of parting must come. When other people are 
sitting down cheerfully to their evening meal, they 
keep apart, or let you know they only come to table 
for fashion-sake—for they never eat suppers; and thus 
is the sociality of the company often destroyed. In un- 
fortunate circumstances, they exert an amazing degree 
of fortitude, and even seem contented ; but if they be in 
perfectly good circumstances, and see around them al- 
most every material of joy, they begin to beafraid—they 
cannot dare tobe happy. Such men, if naturally of an 
illiberal disposition, suspect every thing in exact pro- 
portion to the innocuousness of its appearance. What- 
ever any man has said of himself, that they will not 
believe. Whatever opinion any man avows upon an 
abstract topic, they attribute it to some secret view of 
personal interest. Whatever any man does, they 
are sure he did it for a reason, and that reason a 
selfish one. Whereas vast numbers of men act with- 
out reasons of any kind, avow opinions which are sure 
to operate against their worldly interests, and speak 
without the power to deceive. They allow nothing 
at all for the bluntness, the imprudence, the stupi- 
dity of mankind ; and hence the frequency with which 
very wise people mistake in their calculations. 

The most provoking peculiarity of this class of peo- 
ple is their propensity to start objections to obvious 
and valuable truths. They will worry down the most 
infallible propositions by insignificant exceptions, and, 
by their very tenacity and perverseness, tire you out 
of your most heart-cherished principles. Every thing 
is liable to an exception of some kind or other; but of 
these it is necessary, in reasoning, that no ungenerous 
or unfair use should be made. Nevertheless, it fs 
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certain, that, with the most of minds, the prominent 
statement of an exception, however trifling, becomes 
like the dead fly in the precious ointment of the apo- 
thecary, a source of vitiation to the whole mass. Un- 
der the influence of this deception, the most noble 
things will be degraded, the most useful will seem 
vain; while, on the other hand, the most worthless 
may be elevated and redeemed. The Perverse Ones, 
who well know this peculiarity of the human mind, 
never fail to take advantage of it, and thus are often 
successful in confounding the.whole elements of truth 
among their hearers. An argument, with one of these 
paltry objections fastened to it, is not unlike an un- 
fortunate dog with a canister tied to his. tail. The 


dog is still a dog; but the grievance of the canister” 


soon deprives him of all his strength and spirit, and 
he is perhaps killed outright at the last, merely be- 
cause he has been so unfortunate as to become con- 
nected with a piece of sonorous tin. Taking a com- 
prehensive view of the mischief, we would seriously 
counsel that exception-mongers should on all occasions 
be held as public enemies, and, if they survive the 
present article, be put down by the more weighty 
reasoning of an act of Parliament. 


a nnn 


REMARKABLE SCOTTISH TREES. 
ScorTLaNnD, though by no means a woody country, at 
one time possessed, and indeed stil] possesses, many 
fine large trees of various species, as oaks, elms, yews, 
firs, hawthorns, &c., some of which have been cele- 
brated in the history of the country. Professor Wal- 
ker, of Edinburgh, in his catalogue of remarkable 
Scottish trees, mentions several very fine oaks: An 
oak at Lochwood, in Annandale, measured at six feet 
above the root, was fifteen feet girth, among a number 
of others of nearly the same size, standing not less 
than nine hundred feet above the level of the sea, —An 
oak at Blarquosh, in the parish of Strathblane, in 
Stirlingshire, the spread of the branches of which was 
ninety feet diameter, measures fifteen feet in girth at 
four feet from the ground.—An oak in the Marquis 
of Tweeddale’s grounds, at Yester, in Haddington- 
shire, at one foot from the ground, measures about 
fifteen feet five inches; and at six feet, it is about 
fourteen. The tree called the King of the Wood, on 
the estate of Fernyhirst, near Jedburgh, is a beautiful 
tall straight oak of eighty feet in height, The girth 
of it is eighteen feet above the roots; and at fifteen feet, 
it is eleven feet six inches .in circumference ; and it 

- goes on tapering gradually for nearly three-fourths of 
its height. And the Kepping or Trysting Tree, which 
grows near it, and which is much more picturesque 
in form, ‘measures twenty-one feet above the roots. 
It speedily divides itself into two branches, which 
measure respectively eleven feet six inches, and four- 
teen feet. It is upwards of seventy feet high, and 
covers an area of ninety-two feet in diameter. These 
swo trees are considered to be remnants of the great 
forest of Jedwood.—An oak which stands near the 
middle of Inch Marin, in Lochlomond, measured in 
1786 eighteen feet one inch in girth. This tree is re- 
markable for its fine expanded head. 

But none of these trees have attained the celebrity 
of Wrallace’s Ouks, two trees of considerable antiquity, 
one in Stirlingshire, the other in Renfrewshire. The 
former, which is now completely gone, in 1771 mea- 
sured twenty-two feet in circumference in the trunk, 
and grew upon a little knoll in Torwood. _I'rom sur- 
rounding vestiges, it is believed that this oak origi- 
nally mingled in the scene of Druidic worship, at a 
far remote period of our history. But its celebrity 
depended on events of « much later date. When that 
illustrious hero, William Wallace, roused the spirit 
of the Scotch nation to oppose the tyranny of Edward, 
he often chose the solitude of the 'Corwood as a place 
of rendezvous for his army. Here he concealed his 
numbers. and his designs, sallying out suddenly on 
the enemy’s garrisons, and retreating as suddenly 
when he feared to be overpowered. While his army 
lay in those woods, the oak which we are now com- 
memorating was commonly his head-quarters, Here, 
it is said, the hero generally slept, the hollow trunk 
being capacious enough to afford shelter not only to 
himself, but several of his associates. This tree was 
thence afterwards known as Wallace’s Oak. There 
is another Wallace Oak at Elderslie, in Renfrewshire, 
near the place where Wallace was born. It is a very 
noble tree, twenty-one feet in circumference at the 
ground. It is sixty-seven feet high, and its branches 
extend forty-five feet east, thirty-six west, thirty 
south, and twenty-five north, covering altogether 
nineteen English poles of ground. Tradition relates 
that Wallace and a large party of his followers hid 
themselves from the. English among the branches of 
this tree, which was then in full leaf. It is a custom 
in Scotland to indent small portions of the wood of 
this famed tree in snuffboxes, along with perhaps 
minute portions of a tree said to be planted by Queen 
Mary at Holyrood, and lately removed—of another 
tree which the same queen sat under near Crookston, 
while witnessing the battle of Langside—of the rafters 
af Alloway Kirk, celebrated by Burns—with pieces of 
various other trees and timbers either brought into 
notice in history, or someway connected with the po- 
pular literature and traditions of the country. 


It isa very remarkable fact, that the trunks of large 
oak trees are frequently dug out of the ground in 
Scotland, both in the mainland and islands, at places 
where there are now not only no trees of an ordinary 
size, but where in the present day trees will not grow. 
There is no way of accounting for this, but by sup- 
posing that the climate has very much changed since 
the period when all was one universal forest. “Some 
very large masses of oak (says Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder)* were brought up by the dredging machine 
employed in deepening the line of the Caledonian Ca- 
nal, in Loch Dochfour, from under sixteen feet of gra- 
vel which lay at the bottom of the lake. One of these 
fragments measured thirty feet round; and though it 
manifestly appeared to be only a small portion of the 
original tree, it was calculated to contain about two 
hundred and twenty cubic feet. It was black as 
ebony, and perfectly fresh and hard. Although there 
are fine thriving oaks in Scotland at this moment, yet 
few of them approach the dimensions of these frag- 
ments of the olden time. But even these ancient trees, 
large as they are, cannot enter into competition with 
the oaks of the south ; and the English sylvan remains 
of former times are often wonderful. 

The best elm we have recorded as of Scottish 
growth, was that in the parish of Roxburghe, in Te- 
viotdale, called the Trysting Tree, which was mea- 


sured in the year 1796, and found to be thirty feet in, 


girth. Theruins of this noble tree still remain at the 
Friars, near the old castle of Roxburghe. The most 
plausible tradition regarding the origin of the nameof 
the Trysting Tree is, that the lairds of Cessford and 
Fernyhirst, with a number of Scottish gentry, assem- 
bled there, in 1547, to meet the Protector, Somerset, 
during his rough courtship of the young Queen Mary, 
and to swear homage tothe King of England. There 
can be no doubt that he was there; and this spot, 
which was near the old priory, was certainly a very 
likely place for such an assemblage. The Trysting 
Tree was also famous, in later times, as the scene of 
much innocent pleasantry. After the reformation, 
and until the present house of Fleurs was built, in 
1718, the family of Roxburghe made an occasional 
residence of the remains of the religious house at 
Friars, which was then called East Roxburghe. The 
gardens belonging to it were kept up, until the year 
1780, when old Coles, who was butler to Duke John, 
ploughed them up, and destroyed some beautiful ves- 
tiges of antiquity. In these gardens there was a 
raised walk, called the Lovers’ Walk, betwéen two 
rows of old elms, forming a vista, which terminated 
with the Trysting Tree, whither the beaux and belles 
of these old times used to resort, to enjoy themselves, 
on a summer evening, and to eat the fruit, which was 
always sold during the absence of the family. Upon 
these occasions the gentlemen were often made to walk 
blindfolded in the alley ; and if any one failed to grope 
his way from one end of it to the other, without di- 
verging from the grass into either border, he was im- 
mediately fined in a treat of fruit, What a picture 
would Watteau have made of soadmirable a subject ! 
Many a courtship was brought to a happy termina- 
tion at this antiquated Vauxhall. 

Near the house of Bonhill, in Dumbartonshire, 
there is a very ancient and remarkable ash. This 
tree has been surrounded by a sloping bank of earth 
to the height of about three feet. A little above this 
artificial bank, or about four feet above the natural 
surface, it measured thirty-four feet one inch ; at the 
height of four feet above this bank, it measured 
twenty-one feet three inches; and at the height of 
twelve feet from the ground, immediately under the 
three great arms into which it divides, twenty-two 
feet nine inches. At the junction of these arms, the 
leading trunk had, above a century ago, been broken 
over, in consequence of which the tree has become 
hollowed. One of these arms measured ten feet four 
inches, another eleven feet, and the third twelve feet 
in girth; and yet they seem not to have been origi- 
nally branches, but only pollards formed after the 
trunk was broken over. Many years ago, the tree 
being hollowed and opened on one side, the opening 
was formed into a doer, and the rotten part of the tree 
scooped out. In this way a small room, nine feet one 
inch in diameter, was formed within the trunk. Its 
roof is conical, and eleven feet high. It is floored, 
and surrounded with a hexagonal bench, on which 
eighteen people can sit, with a table in the middle; 
and above the door there are five small: leaden win- 
dows. Though the tree has decayed in the heart, it 
has continued to live in the bark, and to form a great 
deal of new wood. The whele trunk, which is avast 
tnass, is thickly covered with fresh vigorous branches, 

An ash in the churchyard of Kilmalie, in Lochaber, 
the parish church of the Lochiel family, was long con- 
sidered as the largest and most remarkable tree in the 
Highlands. It was held in.reverence by Lochiel, and 
his numerous kindred and clan, for many generations, 
which probably hastened its destruction ; for in the 
year 1746 it was burnt by the brutal soldiery to the 
ground. Its remains were examined on the 23d of 
October 1764. Its circuit at the ground could then 
be traced, most parts of the circumference of the pu- 
trid trunk being several inches, and others about a 
foot, above the surface of the'earth. Its diameter, in 
one direction, was seventeen feet three inches, and the 


* Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, edited and enlarged by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, a work recently published in an elegant form, and 
a copy of which no country gentleman should be without, 


cross diameter twenty-one feet. Its circumference at 
the ground, taken in presence of Henry Butter, Esq., 
of Fascally, and Mr Campbell, collector of the cus- 
toms at Fort William, was fifty-eight feet! It stood 
in arich deep soil, only about thirty feet above the 
level of the sea, in Lochiel, with a small rivwet rin- 
ning within a few paces of it. No informatien ‘could 
be obtained concerning the exact size of the trunk. 
A person present, who had been well acquainted with 
the tree, described it as being of vast bulk, but not 
tall, as it divided into three great arms at about eight 
feet from the ground. The place was visited again 
in 1771, when all vestiges of the tree were obliterated. 
The circumference of this tree is greater than that 
of any ash that has yet been noticed in any part of 
Scotland. But if the Bonhill tree could be measured 
at the ground, it would probably be found to girth as 
much.” 

“At Newhotle Abbey, the seat of the Marquis of 
Lothian, a few milessouth from Edinburgh, there are 
some remarkably fine large trees, most probably plant- 
ed by the monks prior to the Reformation. . “ Pro- 
fessor Walker measured a beech at this place in 1789; 
its trunk, where thickest, was seventeen feét in girth, 
and the span of the branches was eighty-nine feet. 
He thinks that it must have been planted between 
1540 and 1560. It was blown down a short time be- 
fore the year 1809. It contained upwards of one thou- 
sand measurable: feet of timber (twenty loads, or 
twenty-five tons), and it is with reason reckoned amon 
the largest beeches that have ever grown in Scotland 
A beech at Taymouth, of a like size, and seemingly 
coeval with this, was blown down when it had reached 
above sixteen feetin girth. The large beech at Or- 
miston Hall, in Haddingtonshire, the bole of which 
we remember to have seen scooped artifitially out into 
a shelter-house, was measured on the 10th of May 
1762, and found to be eighteen feet ten inches. We 
believe it was quite entire when it was destroyed by a 
high wind. A large beech, near Oxenford Castle, in 
Edinburghshire, was measured on the 6th of June 
1763. At the height of three feet from the ground it 
was nineteen feet six inches. This fine treewas then 
decaying. Professor Walker says that the beech was 
not copiously planted in Scotland till a little before 
the Revolution; and the trees planted about that 
period do now form, in many places, considerable 
timber, as at Inverary, and other places. But the 
four trees last mentioned, which appear to be nearly 
contemporary, are of a much more remote era. They 
seem to have been planted singly, and merely as curi- 
ous foreign trees, in the gardens of some eminent per- 
sons. From their dimensions and manner of growth, 
they may be presumed, at least, to have been planted 
between 1540 and 1560, so that they may now be 
estimated at between two hundred and forty and 
two hundred and sixty years old, From the state 
of the Ormiston Hall and Newbotle trees, it may be 
concluded, that the beech, if it meets with noaccident, 
will grow with sound timber for at least two hundred © 
and fifty years. den 

There are some very large chestnut trees at Lord 
Grey’s residence, Kinfauns Castle, in Perthshire. The 
largest of them was cut down in October 1760, and 
measured twenty-two feet eight inches. This tree 
was supposed by the proprietor to be above two hun. 
dred years old. All the branches had leaves and 
fruit upon them the year it was cut, though the trunk 
was found entirely decayed. : 

A chestnut in the garden at Castle Leod, in Ross. 
shire, measures at least fifteen feet in cretiferenee 
‘There is a beautiful chestnut at Riecarton, in the 
county of Edinburgh. One of the large main stems 
has been broken off many years ago, so that the trunk 
has been much injured and decayed. But its boughs 
and foliage are as fulland rich as can possibly be, and 
the branches have in many places reached the ground, 
and rooted. They extend over an area of seventy- 
seven feet in diameter, and immediately above the 
ground the trunk measures twenty-seven feet in girth. 

The great chestnut that stood at Finhayen, in For- 
farshire, was long accounted the largest tree in Scot- 
land. In the year 1760, a great part of the trunk of 
this remarkable tree, and some of its branches, re- 
mained. The measures of this tree were taken before 
two justices of the peace, in the year 1744. By an 
attested copy of this measurement, it appeared, at that 
time, that at half a foot above the ground, it was 
forty-two feet eight inches and a half. As this chest- 
nut appears, from its dimensions, to have been planted 
about five hundred years ago, it:may be presumed to 
be the oldest planted tree that is extant, or that we 
have any account of, in Scotland. In the possession 
of Skene of Carriston, there is a table made of. the 
wood of this tree, having an engraved plate, on which 
are marked its dimensions. The castle of Finhaven 
was an ancient seat of the Earls of Crawford. It was 
to this place that the third earl of that title retired 
after the battle of Brechin. He was called the Tiger 
Earl, or Earl Beardie, from the enormous length of 
his beard. After being reconciled to King James the 
Second, he became a peaceful subject ; but the turmoil 
of war seemed to have been necessary to his existence, 
for he died in six months afterwards. Let us ima- 
gine this old warrior seated with some of his compa- 
nions beneath this aged chestnut, and we shall have 
a picture worthy of Salvator, 5 

The two chestnut trees on the lawn, which was for- 
merly the garden at Dawick, the seat of Sir J. Murray 
Nasmyth, Bart., a few miles above Peebles in Tweed- 
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dale, are certainly the oldest and finest in Scotland ; 
or perhaps we should say that there are none equal 
to them in Britain.* They stand twelve feet apart 
from each other, but they support a mass of foliage 
that appears to be but one head, which takes a beau- 
tiful form, and covers an area of ground the diameter 
of which is ninety-six feet. The largest of the two 
is in girth, immediately above the root, sixteen and a 
half feet; at three feet high it is twelve and a half 
feet, and at six feet high it is twelve and a half feet. 
The smaller tree is twelve and a half feet in circum- 
ference at the base, and ten feet at three feet high. 

There is a magnificent lime-tree at Gordon Castle, 
the head of which spreads over a large extent of 
ground. Its trunk is of great magnitude, and the 
branches being supported by posts, form a most beau- 
tiful canopy of shade. We are told that the two first 
lime-trees were planted in England about the year 
1590, and are still growing at Halsted in Kent. Dr 
Walker thinks it more probable that the tree was in- 
troduced into England by the Romans, but that it 
does not appear to have been planted in Scotland be- 
fore the reign of Charles the Second. The oldest 
and largest in Scotland are those at Taymouth and 
Inverary. 


A sycamore at Bishopton, in Renfrewshire, figured 
by Mr Strutt, in his superb work, is twenty feet in 
girth at the ground, and sixty feet high; it is a mag- 
nificent spreading tree, and contains seven hundred 
and twenty feet of solid timber. It stands on the 
banks of the Clyde, opposite to Dumbarton Castle.” 

A sycamore at Calder House, in the county of Edin- 
burgh, standing in the pleasure-ground, on the road 
from the house to the church, on the 4th of October 
1799, measured seventeen feet seven inches in girth; 
at the ground it measured twenty feet three inches. 
Its trunk was twelve feet high, and it then divided 
into five great arms, Its branches extended in dia- 
meter about sixty feet. This tree was known to have 
been planted before the Reformation, and John Knox 
was said by tradition to have preached beneath its 
branches. The people remarked, with some surprise, 
that it fell to pieces, through age, on the day when 
the Catholic emancipation bill was passed—a measure 
which they thought John Knox would have opposed. 
This was the tree to which, long ago, the iron jugs 
(a species of pillory) were fastened. The tree came 
gradually to grow over them, and they were then en- 
tirely lost to sight, though not without leaving a great 
protuberance, on the south side of the tree, at the 
height of between four and five feet. 

Such are a few of the most remarkable tregs in Scot- 
land mentioned by Sir Thomas, who proceeds with an 
equally amusing detail of many others of the fir, the 
yew, and other species, which, if to be noticed by us, 
must form the subject of a subsequent article. 


LANDER’S NEW EXPEDITION ALONG 
THE NIGER.+ 
Tris expedition was fitted out by a company of enter. 
prising Liverpool merchants, and consisted of two 
steam-boats, the Quorra, of 150 tons, wood-built, and 
of the usual construction ; the Alburkah, an iron boat, 
of 57 tons burthen, weighing, however, only 15 tons 
absolute weight, and drawing little more than three feet 
water; and a brig of 150 tons, which was meant to 
lie at the mouth of the river, and load goodsas brought 
down by the steam-boats. The little flotilla left Eng- 
Jand about the end of July 1832, and arrived off the 
Nun on the 19th of the following October, having 
previously run down the coast of Africa from the Isles 
de Los, and touched at Sierra Leone, Liberia, Cape 
Coast Castle, and other settlements, to procure re- 
freshments, and embark Kroomen. It was in this 
way, probably, however, that sicknessso early showed 
itself in the expedition, Captain Harris of the Quorra, 
and two seamen, having already died before it entered 
the river, 
Their first cares on arriving were, to moor the brig 
in security, to await their return, and to tranship from 
her, into the two steam-boats, an adequate supply of 
goods for the interior trade. The steam-boats pro- 
ceeded up the river on the 27th, encountering no direct 
opposition from the natives, though they had reason 
to believe that king Boy was averse to their proceed- 
ing, and had even directed their pilot to run them 
ashore. For the first forty miles, the banks weremere 
mangrove swamps; afterwards they acquired some 
degree of muddy consistence. The tide ascended 
about eighty miles, running up about four knots, but 
the current down on the ebb was above seven. They 
arrived at Eboe on the 7th of November, having thus 
far escaped without any additional loss of life, though, 
in addition to the general unhealthiness of the swampy 
country traversed, they had encountered some sharp 
hostility from the inhabitants of a village about thirty 
miles below Eboe, which they considered themselves 
obliged, in consequence, to destroy by way of example. 
Mr aird believes that the quarrel originated in mere 
misunderstanding. The signal from the Alburkah, 
the leading steam-boat, to the Quorra to anchor, was 


* Sir Thomas seems here to forget the splendid horse chestnuts 
at Hampton Court: there are no trees of this kind in Scotland to 
compare with them. 

+ From the Atheneum, where it is stated to have been con- 
densed from a communication read, February 10, to the Royal 
Geographical Society, the position of the Secretary from ma- 


terials supplied by Mr M‘Gregor Laird, who accompanied the cx- 


pedition, 


agun. This was fired opposite to this village after 


| dark, and, naturally alarming the inhabitants, was 
| answered by a sharp fire of musketry from the bank. 
| It became indispensably necessary, however, to stop 


this at all events, and the result was as stated, to the 
great regret of the assailing party. 

The reception of the strangers at Eboe was not the 
less cordial for this event; indeed, the social system 
along the whole river was found to be so dislocated by 
the unhappy slave trade, that though a sort of authority 
was asserted by some principal places, as Eboe, Atta, 
and Funda, over the others, it was the mere authority 
of force and aggression—the strong insulting and op- 
pressing the weak, not any bond of union for mutual 
protection. And in this way the fate of the destroy- 
ed village was never alluded to by any of the natives 
as a reproach to the party, though no doubt it was 
known to many, and operated as the warning desired. 
Thev remained at Eboe two days, which were passed 
in palavering (exchanging presents and other civili- 
ties) with the king, and in embarking the supplies 
thus obtained. They then proceeded on the 9th, and 
passed through what Mr Lander in his previous voy- 
age had supposed to bea considerable lake, with three 
rivers proceeding from it, but which proved to be 
merely a widening and separation of its stream into 
two, not three, channels by an island. The river was 
here, from bank to bank, about 3000 yards across, 
with a varying depth from seven fathoms under; but 
Mr Laird can scarcely imagine whence all the water 
comes that appears to be discharged into the Gulf 
of Benin by the numerous rivers which flow into it. 
He cannot think that the Quorra alone furnishes the 
whole. Its mean breadth is not above 1500 or 1600 
yards, and it is nowhere above two miles and a half 
across. Its streamis full of shallows; and altogether 
Mr Laird thinks that the Nun mouth alone discharges 
as much water as it brings down, though there is pro- 
bably considerable deception in this, arising from the 
periodical accumulation of water near the mouth, 
caused by the flood tides. 

Two days after leaving Eboe, the mortality recom- 
menced in the expedition, and a blank occurs in Mr 
Laird’s recollection in particular, until the 5th of 
December, when he found that he had lost in the 
Quorra alone fourteen men, and in the Alburkah 
three more. This disproportion was believed to be 
owing to the superior coolness of the latter vessel, the 
iron hull of which conducted and diffused all over her 
the freshness of the water in which she floated. 

The expedition was now at Atta, a considerable 
town picturesquely situated on a low hill on the left 
bank of the river, and containing a population ap- 
proaching to 15,000 souls. The population of Eboe 
was not supposed to exceed 6000. ‘The expedition 
was now fairly entered within the district of the Kong 
mountains, which rose on both sides to an estimated 
height of 2000 tv 2500 feet, and were extremely grate- 
ful to the eyes of those who had been so long accus- 
tomed to dull swamps, and who hailed the change as 
the harbinger of future health. The loftier among 
them were extremely precipitous in their ascent, with 
flat table summits; the lower were also frequently 
table, but some rose in conical peaks. They appeared 
to be distributed in two nearly parallel ranges, cross- 
ing the river-in a direction from N.W. to S.E. with 
@ spur as it appeared afterwards, running N.E. from 
the point of land between the Quorra and Tschadda, 
and dividing the basin of the latter from that of the 
Coodoonia. Their composition appeared to be chiefly 
mica-schist as far as Mr Laird was enabled to observe. 

The king of Atta was not so friendly to his visitors 
as the king of Eboe had been, and all endeavours to 
engage him in an ivory trade were fruitless. It did 


| not appear whether he was without a supply of ivory 


himself, as he sometimes allowed, though always with 
magnificent statements of the quantity which he could 
procure; or whether he was guided merely by feelings 
of suspicion and malevolence; but both, probably, 
combined. He was rude and disrespectful in his 
bearing, and his priests made a fetish above where the 
boats: lay (that is, sacrificed a human victim, and 
threw the body, in morsels, into the river), to pre- 
vent the boats from passing up; but at length, 
weary of his prevarication, Mr Lander left the place, 
and the natives were much disappointed at find- 
ing their incantations of no avail. The next point 
to which the party proceeded was Bocqua, a town 
which Mr Lander had left on the right bank of the 
river, but which, having been sacked in the interval 
by enemies, was found removed to the opposite side. 
A market on the river, which had been held in the 
old town, had followed to the new; anda remarkable 
circumstance was here observable, arising probably 
from the necessity of the case, but which shows how 
near the extremes of barbarism and civilisation may 
meet. This market was a neutral ground, a sort of 
free port in which the subjects of antagonist kings 
met in peace. The people of Egga, Cuttum, Curfee, 
and other towns up the river, exchanged their goods 
here, without molestation, with those of Atta, Eboe, 
and others below; the chief articles of exchange being 
tobes, horses, goats, sheep, rice, &c. Butter was also 
found in the boats from above, of good quality, but 
without salt; of which last commodity there is an al- 
most total want in this part of the river. The sub- 
stitute is a harsh, acrid, pungent deposit from a lixi- 
vium of the ashes of certain plants; a potash rather 
than a salt, but crystallised. 

The river above Atta was found excessively intri- 


cate in its navigation. Mr Laird, indeed, considers 
| that a step, or rise in its whole bed, takes place here, 
| corresponding with the adjoining elevation of the 
| Kong mountains ; and that probably its course above 
this is again comparatively clear, as far as Boussa, 
where, according to Mr Lander’s report in his first 
vuyage, another similar rise takes place. Among the 
sand-banks thus encountered, the Quorra repeatedly 
grounded, and at length finally hung for six months, 
her progress upwards being here arrested. The Albur- 
kah was more fortunate—she went up to the junction 
of the Tschadda, and Mr Laird thinks might easily 
have gone farther. But she did not so proceed till 
the following season. 

The mortality in both vessels meanwhile proceeded, 
though not with the same frightful violence as below 
Atta; and the character of the diseases was various 
—fever, ague, dysentery, debility, &c. The blacks 
(Kroomen) embarked at Cape Coast Castle, fortu- 
nately remained well and faithful; and Mr Laird 
pays the usual tribute to the valuable qualities of these 
people, who are familiarly called the Scotehmen of the 
coast of Africa, and without whom scarcely any trade 
could be prosecuted along its shores. A good detailed 
account of them is wanting to the British public; we 
know of none except some short notices in the Parlia- 
mentary reports on Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast ; 
yet some instruction must be deducible from the de- 
tails of their erratic disposition, and general superio- 
rity to the other natives. 

In February, Mr Laird lost his last immediate com- 
panion in the Quorra, Dr Briggs, the surgeon and 
naturalist who accompanied the expedition; and he 
is peculiarly earnest now in a wish to do justice to this 
most amiable and excellent young man, whose me- 
mory has been injured by a report that he was incom- 
petent to his duties, and had not taken out with him 
the requisite supply of medicines. 

After Dr Briggs’s death, Mr Laird became dispi- 
rited from living so much alone; for, the Alburkah 
being above six miles higher up, his intercourse with 
Mr Lander and Lieut. Allen, who were embarked in 
her, was necessarily very limited. He planned, ac- 
cordingly, au excursion to Funda, a considerable town 
up the T'schadda, and departed on this in April. He 
had become, by this time, so confident of the pacific 
dispositions of the people, or at least of his own power, 
as a white man, to command them, that he set off 
with only one white attendant; the remainder of his 
crew were blacks. He took up, at the same time, a 
considerable stock of goods for trade. On arriving 
at the Tschadda, he found that river wider than the 
Quorra, but shallower, the utmost depth not exceed- 
ing nine feet. The water was also five degrees colder, 
which seems to indicate a short and rapid descent 


afterwards assured Mr Laird that it came from lake?” 


to Kouka “on one water.”? No reliance, however, * 
is to be placed on this account, and it seems extremely 
improbable. About thirty miles up the river, from 
its junction with the Quorra, and on its right or 
!north bank, Mr Laird found the town of Jammahar, 
| the seaport of Funda in the dry season, when a creek, 
| which approaches to within ten miles of it, ceases to be 
navigable. Funda was thus also found to be north of 
the river, and twenty-five miles distant from it: Mr 
Lander’s information, in 1831, had led him to believe 
it was tothe southward. Jammahar is distant from it 
thirty miles by land, and above fifty by water, ascend- 
| ing first the T'schadda, and afterwards the creek lead- 
ing tothe town. It isa small place, very beautifully 
situated, as usual here, on the top of an abrupt hill; 
and the ravine, interposed between it and the main 
land, is bridged by an artificial mound, or Jevee, above 
thirty feet high, and very well constructed, with slop- 
ing sides, and a well-made road above. This work, 
indeed—the walls of Funda, which are twenty feet 
high, with a ditch thirty feet deep, and almost regu- 
lar Moorish bastions—and some other extensive works 
of a similar description, almost induced Mr Laird te 
think that the country at some period not very dis- 
tant had been occupied by a people farther advanced 
| in civilisation than its present inhabitants. Funda 
itself is an immense place, as large, Mr Laird thinks, 
as Liverpool, and with a population not under sixty or 
seventy thousand inhabitants. He remained here two 
months, but in extremely bad health the whole time, 
and unable to open a beneficial trade. _ 

The king he found a brutal and ferocious savage, 
not bloodthirsty, but excessively sensual-and tyranni- 
cal. His seraglio consisted of 1500 women, and his 
palace was merely a group of round huts, enclosed by 
a palisade. Inone of these Mr Laird was lodged, but 
he was debarred from intercourse with the other in- 
habitants; and all his firmness and resolution were 
requisite to support him in this new and difficult posi- 
tion, for he was refused permission to return, though 
not otherwise ill treated. 

At length he bethought him of an expedient which 
procured his release. ‘he constant answer to his de- 
mand to be dismissed, was, that applications were 
made to the gods in his behalf, but no favourable 
answer was returned, He then said that he must 
send them a messenger himself; and, accordingly, 
letting off a rocket, of which a small parcel was 
among his other goods, he afterwards burned a blue 
| light, the colour of which, he announced, would be 
| indicative of a favourable reply. And such was the 
‘impression made by this stratagem, that not only was 


from a mountainous region; although the natives 


| Tschad, and that, in fifteen days, they could take hit +. 


he himself dismissed, with his goods, but Lieutenant 
Allen, who afterwards visited the place, also was en- 
abled by it to assume a tone of threat and defiance 
towards the old king, which equally served his pur- 
poses of return. 

T\e inhabitants of Funda, Mr Laird states, are 
abeat equally divided into Mohammedans and Pa- 
gans, The king is partly both; and there is little or 
no bigotry among either. Mohammedanism is under- 
stood to be rather on the increase, which may be ad- 
yantageous; but, with it, the power of the Fellatahs, 
the nearest Mohammedan nation, directly north, is 


also increasing, which is a more doubtful benedt. | 


While Mr Laird was up the river, these people made 
an incursion along the west bank of the Quorra, hav- 
ing crossed near Rabba; and although the party did 
not probably exceed 1000 in number, for even fear 
did not estimate them at more than 5000, no one 
thought of resisting, but all of flying from them. 
They thus sacked the country far and wide; among 
other places destroying Adda-Kudda, a place of con- 
siderable extent near where the steam-boats lay, and 
further remarkable for an extensive dyeing establish- 
ment, of which the process was as follows: In a clay 
mount, of considerable extent, artificially constructed, 
a number of pits were dug, four feet wide, by about 
eight deep. These were about one-quarter or one- 
fifth filled with indigo balls, three inches in diameter, 
but very coarse and dirty, and were then filled up 
with water and a ley from wood-ashes, when the 
whole was left to ferment. When the fermentation 
had ceased, a plank was put down, which coarsely 
raked the deposit to one side, and the cloths, sus- 
pended from a gallows, were dipped in the blue water, 
and hung to dry, alternately, till the colour was ap- 
proved of; they were then highly glazed, as Clapper- 
ton describes, by heating. The colours were good, 
in consequence of the quantity of indigo used, but 
uot fast, even soiling the hands when touched. All 
this the Fellatahs destroyed, their only object being 
slaves, booty, and destruction; but the art is widely 
diffused throughout the country. 

The inhabitants of Funda are also good weavers of 
coarse cotton cloths, and did not at all approve of our 
Manchester goods, in which, they said, there was no 
stuff. They very much admired, however, our gandy 
colours. They are also good common blacksmiths ; 
fashion copper into bowls for their pipes, which they 
make so long, that when riding they can draw them 
resting the bowl on the foot; dress and sew leather 
well; and brew an excellent beer. They are igno- 
rant of distilling, and, as yet, indifferent to ruam— 
they will too soon learn, and sufter under its effects. 

The breed of horses in the country is small, but 
active, and the natives are great riders, sitting well 
on Moorish-shaped saddles, high before and behjnd. 
The dress of ceremony, when going out on horseback, 
is a quantity of clothing, such as almost to make the 
rider helpless; but this is seldom used. The Arab 
bit is employed. The breed of cows is also small 3 of 
sheep and goats middle-sized; of poultry very small 
indeed. Great variety of fish is found in the river: 
one in every respect externally resembles the salmon, 
but the flesh is white; its average weight is about 
aine pounds. ‘I'wo kinds of alligator, or rather cro. 
codile, were met with—one snub-nosed, which at- 
tacked men, and was only found in the brackish water 
near the month of the river ; the other was found 
higher up, with a long snout, and only dangerous 
when attacked. The natives take it in the same man- 
ner asthe Egyptians take their crocodiles, by intro- 
ducing into its open mouth, when running at them, 
a tnick short stick, sharpened at both ends. Two 
or more will also attack them with spears, but the 
issue is more doubtful. The flesh is eaten; in the 
latter case, with great triumph. A race of the natives 
are peculiarly fishermen, and in the dry season build 
round straw huts on the sand-banks in the stream, 
for the more convenient prosecution of their trade ; 
but Mr Laird believes that they are also frequently 
engaged im slaving, the encouragement for which un- 
happy occupation is here prodigious, there being a 
slave trade both up and down the river. To this, al- 
most alone, he attributes the failure of the present 
expedition as a commercial speculation ;, nor does he 
think that any can be very successful while it is main. 
tained. 

By the letter of our present treaties with Spain, 
slave-ships car only be condemned if found with their 
cargoes actually on board. In consequence of this, 
they lie in the several rivers with their provisions on 
board, slave decks laid, and in every respect ready, 
without the least regard for the British cruisers 
watching them, until these are obliged to return to 
Fernando Po for supplies, or are otherwise out of the 
way. The human cargoes are then embarked, and 
four or five vessels sailing’ together, but immediately 
dispersing, with few exceptions all escape. Forty-six 
such vessels were said to be on the Benin coast when 
Mr Laird was there, and eleven in the port of Bonny 
alone. : 

On his return from Funda, Mr Laird found that 
Mr Lander had gone down the river to communi- 
cate with the brig, and obtain reinforcements and 
supplies. He was absent several months, having been 
induced to visit Fernando Po; and Mr Laird, finding 
the crew of his vessel, the Quorra, now afloat, reduced 
to himself, so ill that he could scarcely crawl, and two 
English seamen very little better, determined also to 
remurn. He came away in August, and, when half 
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way down, met Mr Lander then returning up, and 
intending to prosecute the voyage at least to Boossa., 
He also touched again at Eboe, where, notwithstand- 
ing his helpless state, he was received with the same 
deference and kindness as before. In descending 
thence, he got into the wrong branch of the river, 
and had some difficulty in extricating himself from 
that leading to Benin, which he consiflers the princi- 
pal mouth, in order to get into the Nun, an inferior 
Stream. Having recruited his stores from the brig, 
he proceeded to Fernando Po, where his health was 
much restored. 


THE BORE ENTOMOLOGICAL, 


[The following exquisite morceau of humour is from an article 
in the Dublin University Magazine for March, entitled «the Bores 
of my Acquaintanec.” This Irish miscellany continues to be kept 
up with great, if not inereasing spirit, and seems likely to become 
the first fixture of the kind, as yet known on the other side of the 
Channel.] 


“ Make it a rule of life—lay it down as a principle— 
to shun the acquaintance of entomologists. I am ac- 
quainted with an entomologist—a man of caterpillars, 
fleas, and.earwigs—one whose heart is set upon midges, 
and to whom a cricket is the noblest animal in cre- 
ation. What disgusts every body else, constitutes 
this individual’s supreme happiness—all that crawls, 
creeps, buzzes, or stings, throws him into raptures, 
His sympathies are with reptiles. Of all the king- 
doms of the earth, he cares for the insect kingdom 
alone. Of the dynasty of the gnats, he knows the 
whole annals: the chronicles of a Wasp’s nest are far 
better known to him than the history of England. In 
short, of all the creations of the sixth day, the’ only 
one he admires is that of the creeping things. Birds, 
beasts, fishes, men, and I believe I might add women, 
possess for this gentleman no interest or attraction 
whatsoever. He is all for the vermin. Had he lived 
in Egypt during the plague of lice and frogs, he would 
have thought it Elysium. He is a fellow who would 
turn from Cleopatra to her asp; and prefer a mos- 
quito or a grasshopper to all the beauties, brunette 
and blonde; that ever bewitched mankind. He would 
give the two eyes of Venus for the tail of a glow- 
worm, and all the roses of Paphos for a eanker in one 
of the buds. For neither of his parents doth he care 
a groat; but to atone for such impiety, he shows more 
than filial respect for every father-lony-legs he meets 
in a morning’s walk. The only character of antiquity 
about whom he ever manifested the least concern is 
Curius Dentatus; and would you guess the reason ? 
solely because Horace celebrates that personage for 
his ‘ incomtis capillis."* ‘ Curius, sir,’ he once ob- 
served to me, in a conversation on the ancient clas- 
sics; ‘ Curius must have been a valuable man: his 
head was a sort of entommlogical cabinet,’ It was 
upon the same occasion, I think, he told me that he 
considered the ‘ Culex’ as Virgil's masterpiece; and 
that he had never read a single line of Ovid, except 
the metamorphosis of Arachne. ‘ Well, but,’ says 
some gentle reader, ‘ what. is all this to you? Be. 
cause an individual happens to have a fancy for wasps, 
is that a reason that you should be waspish ?—because 
he has a passion for files, need you, therefore, fly into 
a passion ? Let him enjoy his vermin in peace. If 
he prefers a harem of beetles or butterflies to one of 
beauties, be his reptile propensities their own punish- 
ment; why should you vex yourself about it? What 
is it to you, if a gentleman has a turn for tadpoles, or 
chuses to run mad after moths and midges ? I can. 
not see why one should be set down a bore, because 
he chsnees to fall in love with a lizard, or wants 
strength to resist the seductions of a snail.’ Not set 
him down a bore! I wish you had the experience of 
a single night in his house—you would know whether 
an entomologist is a bore or not. His beds are about 
as well adapted for repose as the bed of Procrustes. 
I can vouch at least for one of them, which I have 
unhappily tenanted three or four times within the 
last twelvemonth. It goes by the name of ‘ my bed.’ 
Morpheus, perhaps, might sleep in it, or a watchman, 
I find it impracticable. In fact, the < genius loci’ is 
activity, not rest. I do not suppose all the opium in 
Turkey—or all the debates of last session—or the 
poetry of all the Annuals, could make me close my 
eyelids for one moment on such a couch. Asa scene 
of animation, there never was any thing like it, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Carnival of Venice. A carnival it 
is, indeed, in every sense of the word. Had I the 
benevolence -of a Howard, the thought that I am 
making millions of creatures happy might be some 
mitigation of my sufferings; but as it is, language 
cannot describe the misery in which I await the morn- 
ing. At first I used to execrate the chambermaid, 
but the truth soon came out. Imagine my astonish- 
ment on making the discovery that the agonies [ had 
undergone were merely part of a series of experiments 
in entomology—that I had, in fact, been unconsciously 
advancing the interests of science, while the rest of 
the world were steeped in idle and inglorious slum- 
ber. ‘ Did you observe any thing peculiar,’ be asked 
me one day at breakfast, ‘in the bed you slept in last 
night ?? 

“ Peculiar !—-slept !’ I exclaimed; ‘I never was so 
horribly bitten in all my life—I never slept a wink.’ 
The miscreant’s eye beamed with unusual satisfaction. 
“Probably not,’ he replied ; ‘the bite is unique ; it is 


® Uncombed locks. 
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a new variety of the flea species; I imported it from 
Sicily ; and, from what you say, I have no doubt but 
that [ shall succeed in naturalising it in these coun 
tries: it Lites with twice the spirit of the common flea, 
and you may have observed, it is nearly twice as large,’ 

Now, sir, I respect the legitimate pursuit of science 
as much as any man breathing ; but I submit that this 
method of pursuing science is not legitimate or com. 
monly decent; and if the man who ransacks the globe 
for vermin, colonises his matrasses with the most 
atrocious specimens that the warmest climates pro- 
duce, and pastures them on the carcases of his friends 
and acquaintance, if that man be not a bore—and 2 
bore of the first magnitude—I must only say with the 
Moor, ‘chaos is come again.’ ” 


ee 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 

THE extraordinary value of steam navigation is al- 
most nowhere so remarkable as in the case of the 
ferries across arms of the sea in Scotland. The 
Queensferry, for instance, the great post communica. 
tion between the south and north of Scotland, has fra. 
quently been impassable for days, although only two 
miles in breadth ; now, there is seldom or ever a day 
that steam-boats do not pass every half hour, making 
the passage within a quarter of an hour; whereas we 
have been four hours exposed to the fury of the ele. 
ments in a small open boat on this ferry, and, after 
all, landed half a mile from the harbour. "Phe dis. 
tance of the ferry between Pettycur, in Fife, and Leith, 
is only seven miles, and we recollect embarking in 
a passage-boat, in the shape of a small sloop, some 
twenty-five years ago, at eleven o’¢lock in the forea 
noon, when every effort of the crew could not carry us 
into the harbour of Leith; and the nearest point we 
could make to it was Fisherrow harbour, six miles 
from Leith, where we were landed at one next morn. 
ing, amid pitch darkness and torrents of rain, and at 
a place where there was no inn, and had to walk to 
Edinburgh, after having been without food since the 
time of our embarkation. Four, five, and six houra 
were not considered a bad passage in those days, and 
the sailing of the boats at all, depended entirely on wind 
and tide; whereas the passage is now regularly per- 
formed by steam-vessels three or four times a-day, at 
fixed hours, without the least reference to one or other, 
and the ordinary passage is forty minutes, 

In great streams, navigation was mutilated and im« 
perfect, because vessels could only make their way in 
one direction. As an.example of the difficulties of 
navigating rivers beyond the reach of the tide, we 
may revert to the fact, that, on the great American 
river Mississippi, which runs at the rate of from five 
to six miles an hour, it was the custom of those boat. 
men who brought down produce from the interior 
of the country of New Orleans, to break up their 
boats, dispose of the timber, and return home by 
land; and those who did attempt a voyage up the 
river, by means of tacking and winds, required up- 
wards of four months to accomplish a trip from New. 
Orleans to Pittsburg, although only a distance of two 


' thousand miles, and this at the cost of much labour 


and expense. That river, as well as most others of 
America, now exhibits a scene of bustle and activity, as 
steam-boats may be seen plying in all directions, with- 
out regard to the winds or the stream, and the voyage 
can be accomplished in fifteen or twenty days. Coasting 
voyages, which were formerly very tedious and un- 
certain, can now be performed with as much certainty 
as a journey by land, and even in a shorter time than 
the most favourable season and winds could before 
induce. The ordinary passage from Leith to London 
by a smack was from three days to three weeks ; thig 
is now usually accomplished in forty-five hours. The 
Monarch steam-packet has lately performed the voyage 
in thirty-eight hours; the Royal Adelaide has sailed 
between Leith and London in forty and a half hours 3 
and the Royal William in forty-two hours, including 
stoppages, which may be considered equal to that of the 
Monarch, which was reckoned only by the time it waa 
sailing; and the Adelaide and William go between St 
Catherine’s Dock and Leith, while the Monarch goes 
no farther up the river than Blackwall, which is an 
hour’s less sailing than to the station of’the ovher 
vessels. ‘The quantity of goods conveyed by these 
vessels, besides the immense number of passengers, 
is equal fo that of three smacks.  Qur intercourse 
with Ireland and France is carried on by means of 
steam-vessels ; and an astonishing improvement has 
of late been wrought on the aspect of the West 
Highlands of Scotland, and also on the manners and 
comforts of the people, in consequence of the use of 
steam navigation being employed on the numerous 
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lakes and inlets of the sea, by which these districts 
are intersected. Steam navigation has already been 


- extended to most of the narrow European seas, and 


even so far as India, where vessels of considerable 


. bulk may be seen plying on the Ganges, and other 


large eastern rivers. 


; A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 

Youne men possessed of romantic notions of the de- 
lights of a soldier’s life, will peruse with advantage 
the following descriptions of the horrors often endured 
by members of the profession, when on active foreign 
service. A soldier in the 71st regiment thus writes 
of his sufferings in the Spanish campaign :— 

“ Two days before our arrival at Salamanca, we 
were forced to form ourselves into a square, to repel 
the attacks of the enemy, and in that position we re- 
mained all night. It was one of the severest nights 
of cold L ever endured in my life. At that time we 
wore long hair, formed into a club at the back of our 

‘heads. Mine was frozen to the ground in the morn- 
ing ; and when I attempted to rise, my limbs refused 
to support me for some time. I felt the most excru- 
‘ciating pains over all my body, before the blood began 
to circulate. We marched forty-seven miles this day, 
before encamping, and about nine miles to a town 
next morning. Our fatigue was dreadful, and our suf- 
ferings almost more than we could endure.” Yet this 
was nothing to what followed in the march from As- 
torga, in the retreat towards Corunna: ‘The first 
-sixteen miles of the road lay wholly up the mountain, 
to the summit of Foncebadon; and the country was 
open. At this time it was a barren waste of snow. 
At the top of the mountain is a pass, which is one of 
the strongest, they say, in Europe. It is about eight 
or nine miles long. All the way through this pass 
the silence was only interrupted by the groans of the 
men, who, unable to proceed farther, laid themselves 
down in despair to perish in the snow ; or where the 
report of a pistol told the death of a horse, which had 
fallen down, unable to proceed. I felt an unusual 
listlessness steal over me. Many times have I said, 
‘ Those men who have resigned themselves to their 
fate are happier than I. What have I to struggle 
for? Welcome death !—happy deliverer!’ These 
thoughts passed in my mind involuntarily. Often 
have I been awakened out of this state of torpor by 
my constant friend Donald, when falling out of the 
line of march to liedown in despair, The rain poured 
in. torrents; the melted snow was half knee-deep in 
many places, and stained by the blood that flowed from 
our wounded and bruised feet. To add to our misery, 
we were forced, by turns, to drag the baggage. This 
was more than human nature could sustain; many 
waggons were abandoned, and much ammunition de- 
stroyed. Our arrival at Villa Franca closed the se- 
cond act of our tragedy. 

From Villa Franca we set out on the 2d January 
18092. What a New-Year’s day had we passed! 
Drenched with rain, famished with cold and hunger, 
ignorant when our misery was to cease! This was 
the most dreadful period of my life. How differently 
did we pass our Hogmanay from the manner our 
friends were passing theirs at home! Not a voice 
said, ‘I wish you a happy New-Year ;’ 
to look upon his neighbour as an abridgement to his 
own comforts. His looks seemed to say, ‘One or 
other of the articles you wear would be of great use 
to me; your shoes are better than those I possess: if 
you were dead, they would be mine.’ 

From Villa Franca to Castro is one continued toil 
up Monte del Cebiero. It was one of the sweetest 
scenes I ever beheld, could our eyes have enjoyed any 
thing that did not minister toour wants. There was 
nothing to sustain our famished bodies, or shelter 
them from the rain or snow. We were either 
drenched with rain, or crackling with ice. Fuel we 

‘could find none. ‘he sick and wounded that we had 
been still enabled to drag with us in the waggons, 
“were now left to perish in the snow. The road was 
_one line of bloody foot-marks, from the sore feet of 
the men; and on its sides lay the dead and the dying. 
Human nature coulddono more. Donald M‘Donald, 
the hardy Highlander, began to fail. He, as well as 
myself, had long been barefooted and lame; he that 
had encouraged me to proceed, now himself lay down 
to die. For two days he had been almost blind, and 
-unable, from a severe cold, to hold up his‘head. We 
sat down together ; not a word escaped our lips. We 
looked around—then at each other, and closed our 
eyes. We felt there was no hope. We would have 
‘given in charge a farewell to our friends; but who 
was to carry it? There were, not far from us, here 
and there, above thirty in the same situation with 
ourselves. There was nothing but groans, mingled 
“with execrations, to be heard, between the pauses of 
the wind. I attempted to pray, and recommend my- 
self to God ; but, my mind was so confused I could not 
arrange my ideas. I almost think I was deranged. 
We had not sat half an hour ; sleep was stealing upon 
me, when I perceived a bustle around me. It was 
-an advanced party of the French. Unconscious. of 
the action, I started upon my feet, levelled my musket, 
which I had still retained, tired, and formed with the 
other stragglers. The French faced about and left 
us. - There were more of them than of us. The 
action, and the approach of danger in a shape which 


’ 
\ 


gled onwards. y 
mind became unfit for any minute observation. [only 
marked what I myself was forced to encounter. How 


each seemed - 


we had it in our power to repel, roused our dormant | and gasped for breath, 
feelings, and we joined at Castro.” 


“With a gradual increase of sufferings, we strug- 
Towards the close of this journey, iny 


I was sustained, I am unable to conceive. My life 


was misery. Humger, cold, and fatigue, had deprived 
death of all its horrors. My present sufferings I felt ; 
what death was, I could only guess. 
every thing, in the hope of living to smooth the clos- 
ing years of my mother’s life, and atone for my un- 
kindness. 
culations were always the-close of my melancholy 
musing. 


“T will endure 


Merciful God! support me.’ These eja- 


After we had gained the summit of Monte del Castro, 


and were descending, I was roused by a crowd of sol- 
diers. 
it must be no common occurrence that could attract 


My curiosity prompted me to gotoit; I knew 


their sympathy. Judge of the feelings which I want 
words to express. Inthe centre lay a woman, young 
and lovely, though cold in death, and a child, appa- 
rently about six or seven months old, attempting to 
draw support from the breast of its dead mother. 
Tears filled every eye, but no one had the power to 
aid. While we stood around, gazing on the interest- 
ing object, then on each other, none offered to speak, 
each heart was so full. At length, one of General 
Moore’s staff-officers came up, and desired the infant 
to be given to him. He rolled it in his-cloak, amidst 
the blessings of every spectator. Never shall I efface 
the benevolence of his look from my heart, when he 
said, ‘ Unfortunate infant, you will be my future care.’ 

From the few remaining waggons we had been able 
to bring with us, women and children, who had 
hitherto sustained, without perishing, all our aggra- 
vated sufferings, were, every now and then, laid out 
upon the snow, frozen, to death. An old tattered 
blanket, or some other piece of garment, was all the 
burial that was given them. The soldiers who per- 
ished lay uncovered, until the next fall of snow, or 
heavy drift, concealed their bodies. 

Amidst scenes like these, we arrived at Lugo. 
Here we were to have obtained two days’ rest; but 
fate was not yet weary of enjoying our miseries. On 
our arrival, I tried all in my power to find a place for 
Donald. The best I could find was a bakehouse. 
Be lay down in one of the baking troughs; I put a 
sack over him. In two minutes the steam began to 
rise out of the trough in a continued cloud; he fell 
asleep, and I went in search of some refreshment. I 
was not half an hour away, when I returned with a 
little bread; he was still asleep, and as dry as a bone: 
I was wet as mire. I felt inclined more than once to 
wake him; I did not, but Jay down on asack, and fell 
asleep. I awoke before him, quite dry. There were 
three or four more, lying down on the floor beside me, 
asleep. My haversack had been rifled while I slept, 
and my little store of bread was gone. It was vain 
to complain; I had no resource. Cautiously I exa- 
mined those around me asleep, but found nothing, 
Again I sallied forth; and, to my great joy, I saw a 
soldier lying unable to rise, he was so drunk. © His 
haversack seemed pretty full: I went to him, and 
found in it a large piece of beef, and some bread. I 
scrupled not to appropriate- them to myself. I has- 
tened back to Donald, and we had a good meal to- 
gether. I felt stronger, and Donald was in better 
spirits. 

In the affairat Fuentes de Honore my life was most 
wonderfully preserved. In forcing the Frenoh through 
the town, during our first advance, a bayonet went 
through between my side and clothes, to my knapsack, 
which stopped its progress. The Frenchman to 
whom the bayonet belonged, fell, pierced by a mus- 
ket ball from my rear-rank man. Whilst - free- 
ing myself from the bayonét, a ball took off part of my 
right-shoulder wing, and killed my rear-rank man, 
who fell upon me. Narrow as this escape was, I felt 
no uneasiness; I was become so inured to danger and 
fatigue. 

During this day, the loss of men was great. In 
our retreat back to the town, when we halted to check 
the enemy, who bore hard upon us in their attempts 
to break our line, often was I obliged to stand with a 
foot upon each side of a wounded man, who wrung 
my soul with prayers I vould not answer, and pierced 
my heart with his cries to be lifted out of the way 
of the cavalry. While my heart bled for them, I have 
shaken them rudely off. 

We kept up our fire until long after dark. About 
one o’clock in the morning, we got four ounces of 
bread served out toeach man, which had been collected 
out of the haversacks of the foot guards. _ After the 
firing had ceased, we began to search through the 
town, and found plenty of flour, bacon, and sausages, 
on which we feasted heartily, and lay down in our 
blankets, wearied todeath. My shoulder was as black 
as a coal, from the recoil of my musket; for this day 
I had fired 107 round of ball-cartridge. Sore as I 
was, I slept as sound as a top, till I was awakened by 
the loud call of the bugle, an hour before day. 

In the attack upon Toulouse, 1 shall ever re- 
member an adventure that happened to me, towards 
the afternoon. We were in extended order, filing 
and retiring. I had just risen to run behind my 
file, when a spent shot struck me on the groin, 
and took the breath from me. ‘ God receive my 
soul!’ I said, and sat down quite resigned. The 
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I was sick, and put my can 
teen to my head, but could not taste the water: how- 
ever, I washed my mouth, and grew less faint. I. 
looked to my thigh, and seeing no blood, took resolu- 
tion to put my hand to the part, to feel the wound. 
My hand was unstained by blood; but the part was 
so painful that I could not touch it. At this moment 
of helplessness the French came up. One of them 
made a charge at me, as [ sat pale as death. In an- 
other moment I would have been transfixed, had not 
his next man forced the point past me: ‘Do not 
touch the good Scot,’ said he; and then addressing 
himself tome, added, ‘Do you remember me?’ I had 
not recovered my breath sufficiently to speak dis- 
tinetly : I answered, ‘ No.’ ‘I saw you at Sobral, 
he replied. Immediately I recognised him to be 
soldier whose life Thad saved from a Portuguese, who 
was going to kill him as he lay wounded. ‘Yes, I 
know you,’ I replied. God bless you!’ cried he; 
and, giving mea pancake out of his hat, moved on 
with his fellows, the rear of whom took my knapsack, 
and left me lying. JT had fallen down for greater se- 
curity. I soon recovered so far as to walk, though 
with pain, and joined the regiment next advance.” 

The writer of these adventures served for upwards 
of eight years in the hottest of the French war, and 
was discharged, after the battle of Waterloo, with a 
broken constitution, and without a shilling in the 
world. His fate affords an useful warning to those 
who delude themselves with ideas of the delights of a 
soldier’s life. 


STORIES OF A FEMALE SEXTON. 
NO. It. 
THE FORTUNES OF DANIEL Roy. 

ELsperH was called one evening to assist in watch- 
ing by the body of an old bachelor gentleman, whose 
mansion lay within the parish where she officiated, 
and whose housekeeper desired some company in the 
melancholy duties which had “devolved upon her. 
This housekeeper was an old friend of Elspeth ; which 
circumstance, rather than her official character, had 
induced the old lady to invite our heroine. The two 
sat down at sunset in the chamber occupied by the 
deceased, and, in the course of their vigils, the follow- 
ing extraordinary circumstances in his early life were 
introduced into their conversation :— 

Daniel Roy,. whose features even upon the bed of 
death retained the lineaments of high-spirited inte. 
grity and benevolence, which had always been his cha- 
racteristics, was the representative of a family verging 
upon the rank of gentry, and which had long been 
settled on a small estate in the neighbourhood of the 
palace formerly alluded to. His father was left a 
widower in middle life, with one son and a daughter, 
and, being naturally of a penurious disposition, he 
took the opportunity afforded by his wife’s death ta 
contract his establishment from a degree of moderata 
comfort to something which bordered on plebeian 
meanness. Abandoning his mansion-house to the 
farmer of his estate, he retired to a paltry cottage, — 
where he caused His two children to perform all the 
duties of servants, as.far as these were required. His 
inferiors saw with surprise a fine spirited boy, and a 
blooming and elegant girl, condemned to labour the 
most servile, and denied all those advantages of edu- 
cation which their station warranted. LEven-of food 
they enjoyed but a scanty share, and the villagers at 
once felt pity and indignation when they beheld the 
two children seize and eat with voracity any morsel 
which the mothers of their companions might occa- 
sionally dispense to them while serving their own 
youngsters. One of these humble people, Janet Croal 
by name, who kept a small huckstry-shop in the vil- 
lage, and had been much befriended by the late Mrs 
Roy, ventured one day to remonstrate with the old 
man about his unnatural treatment of the young peo- 
ple. “‘ Bairns,” said she, “ should aye ha’e a piece now 
and then—ye ken they’ve to grow aff't.” But Roy 
was deaf to all her eloquence, only remarking that he 
was a poor man, that his tenant might fail, and that 
he might yet know what want was before the end of 
his days. If it had not been for some pains taken by 
Janet’s husband, an old serjeant of the\famous forty- 
second, to give them a lesson now and then, their 
minds would have been even more scantily fed than 
their bodies. Roy at length began to talk of putting 
his son as apprentice to a humble artizan in the village, 
in order that he might, as he said, work for his own 
maintenance—intelligence which so operated upon 
the previously harassed spirit of the boy, that he im- 
mediately left the house, and went no one knew whi- 
ther. While this event produced little effect upon 
the old man, it plunged Jeanie into the deepest afilic- 
tion, for the society of her brother was almost the sole 
pleasure she had to support her against the hardships 
of her situation. She had now no consolation, except 
what she derived from a beautiful rabbit, which had 
been reared by her brother, and which bore his name. 
Little Dan “was a somewhat extraordinary animal, 


French were advancing fast. [laid my musket down, ; being entirely white, except uvon the tail and ears, 
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which were black : even the old man occasionally ma- 
nifested some fondness for a creature which sported 
about so harmlessly, and cost so little for its support. 
All the villagers knew Dan; and many were the 
blushing striplings, who, in the hope of obtaining a 
kind glance from “ bonnie Jeanie Roy,” as she was 
called, brought tributes of dandelion and clover blades 
to its crib. : : ; 

Jean grew up a perfect wilding—but it was a wild 
rose. Her nature was gentle, kind, and unsuspect- 
ing; her figure tall and handsome, and her face like 
the blush of summer morn. The imperfection of 
her education, and the sordid circumstances in which 
she had been reared, produced less impression than 
might haye been expected; but their effect was suffi 
cient tobe fatal. She had been allowed by her father 
to read every kind of book which she covld obtain on 
loan from the villagers, among which were a consi- 
derable number of works of fiction, and thus acquired 
erroneous notions of the world, and of her own des- 
tiny and duties. She looked upon every thing real as 
uninteresting, and doted upon the idea of princes and 
gentlemen in lowly guise, who, after winning the 
hearts of lofty maidens, disclosed their real character, 
and made their mistresses even loftier than they were 
before. Kee 

When she was about seventeen, a band of gipsies 
came to the village, and pitched an encampment in 
the wood, which extended from that place almost to 
Roy’s cottage. As Jean was returning one day from 
the village with some things which she had been sent 
to purchase by her father, an old woman in tattered 
attire crossed her path, and proposed to tell her for- 
tune. The young lady hurriedly said that she had 
no money; but the gipsy insisted on doing it for no- 
thing. d , 
yaaiden, and, after poring upon it for some time, in- 
formed her that within three days she should see the 
man who was to be her husband. “ He belongs not 
to Scotland,” said the crone, “‘ and will tarry in it 
but for a short time. A mystery hangs over him; 
but he will be a true lover to you, and make you both 
yich and great.” Having finished her oracular pre- 
diction, and unheeding the many questions Jeanie 
xvas anxious to have solved, she waved her hand with 
a gesture of impatience, and passed on, as she mut- 
tered, ‘“* When your fortune is fulfilled, you shall see 
me again.” ‘ Well,” ejaculated the simple Jeanie, as 
_ she looked after her, somewhat disappointed at her 
sudden departure, “ three days are at least no long 
tithe to wait before I know the truth of what she has 
told.me.” 

Nevertheless, she had seldom passed two such te- 
dious days as the following. On the third, she went 
to the village, and was much struck by the tall and 
even noble form of a man whom she there met, and 
whose large dark eyes beamed upon her as she passed. 
On the head of this individual was a fur cap, such as 
aman of any rank might have worn when travelling, 
and round his neck was a cravat of snowy whiteness, 
adjusted with all the nicety, which, according to the 
reigning mode, distinguishes the man who studies 
fashion. But here apparently ended every effort at 
gentility in his outward appearance; for a large ill- 
made and dirty-looking doublet, buttoned so as to 
conceal his waistcoat, and a pair of shabby panta- 
loons, so old as scarcely to be whole, with coarse 
worsted stockings, and clumsy clog-like shoes, com- 
pleted his habiliments. Still there was something of 
pride in his air, mingled with an easy assurance, 
which belied the appearance of his general apparel. 
in returning home, Jean again met him, and biushed 
deeply as she observed the fixed attention with which 
he xegarded her. Could this be the man the gipsy 
had announced to her as her future husband? Jean 
questioned of herself. The three days expired with- 
out her seeing any other she could fix her suspicion 
on, and in her wild imaginings he was set down as a 
gentleman or a nobleman in disguise. It must be so, 
for his whole bearing was a contradiction to his mean 
garments. 

In supposing that this person was the husband the 
gipsy had allotted for her, and that he had not been 
accustomed to disfigure his handsome person in such 
clothing, she was right. HKugene Reynolds was the 
son of an English merchant, who had never been able 
to instil into his mind one good principle as a rule of 
action. He was vain, selfish, and vicious, and, after 
his father’s death, quickly dissipated his patrimony 
at the gaming-table. He lived at a time when it was 
not unusual for such wild sparks to walk the boards 
of the theatres as a last resource; and, following thus 
the example of many of higher birth than himself, he 
subsisted for some time by his talents, aided by the 
general admiration excited by his uncommonly hand- 
some person. ‘This mode, of life, though perfectly 
congenial to the taste of Eugene Reynolds, he was 
quickly obliged to abandon, from being detected in 
several swindling transactions. At length, having 
run the whole round of vice and infamy, and becom- 
ing connected with a set of housebreakers, he only 
escaped the gallows by a precipitate flight across the 
borders, when, being in the last stage of destitution, 
he fellin with a band of gipsies, who had newly mi- 
grated from England, to which he attached himself, 
and of whose society his want of principle, his thea- 
tricals, his undaunted assurance, his courage, and his 
great physical strength, rendered him a fitting mem- 
ber. ‘This was the history of Eugene Reynolds pre- 
viously to his falling under the notice of our heroine. 


She then seized the unreluctant hand of the , 


It i8 of course needless to inform the reader that the 


gipsy’s prediction was part of a conspiracy for beiceae i 
ing iser’s de into a connection with him, | N 
ing ihe amser staugnier 40 a ; | three had evidently been ransacked for plunder, as every 


not on account of her extraordinary beauty, but with 
a view to her inheritance. A young lady of proper 


-education would have been in no danger trom such a 


scheme; but after the account which has been given 
of Jeanie’s early years, it will not seem surprising 
that she should have fallen a victim to it. The base 
Reynolds, looking upon her as the certain heir of her 
father’s wealth, and hoping to make her an instru- 
ment for extorting money from him before his death, 
devoted himself to the business of forming an ac- 
quaintance with her—was successful—and, in no long 
time, by working upon the romantic prepossessions 
of the inexperienced girl, to whom he represented 
himself as an English gentleman of large property, 
but under a temporary disguise, in consequence of 
some venial imprudences, induced her to become his 
wife. : e , 
We must for some time leave this unfortunate vil- 
lage beauty to the consequences of her imprudence. 
Her husband, it may be believed, found himself greatly 
deceived in his expectation of immediate subsidies 
from the miser. ‘he old man, on receiving an oc- 
casional visit from him for this purpose, expressed 
wonderfully little rancour about the betrayal of his 
daughter, but could endure no conversation on. the 
subject of ready money. All Reynolds’s representa- 
tions of the penury under which Jeanie was suffering, 
proved vain: when a lady married, he said, it was to 
her husband, and not her father, that she had to look 
for support. ‘The gipsy chief retired from every at- 
tack, breathing loud curses against his father-in-law, 
which the old man would only answer by double- 
locking the door behind him. 

Thus five years rolled on, at the end of which Jeanie 
would have probably been altogether forgotten by her 
father, but for the occasional visits of her husband, 
and the strange pleasure which the old man took in 
the society of her favourite rabbit, now the sole ex- 
isting memorial to remind him that he had once had 
children. After his monev, nothing on earth was so 
dear to the miser as this little animal, which he used 
to keep by his side all day, and in his bosom all night, 
fondling it with a solicitude very opposite to his usual 
habits. Jean and her marriage had ceased to be men- 
tioned or thought of by the villagers, save by the good 
Janet and her worthy husband, who often spoke together 
of the ‘* twa bonnie bairns, Danny and Jenny Roy,” and 
joined in execrating the old miser’s infatuation, who had 
sacrificed them to his grovelling love of wealth. At the 
end of the period we have mentioned, there arrived, on 
an evening in the month of August, at the little public- 
house of the village, a well-dressed. good-looking man, 
who, after securing a bed for the night, walked out under 
a bright harvest-moon, and did not return till near mid- 
night. Strangers rarely appeared in this sequestered spot, 
save for the purpose of viewing the ruins of the adjacent 
royal palace ; and curiosity was immediately on the alert 
when the stranger was seen to pass that building without 
particular notice. Many, too, were the conjectures formed 
by those assembled over their evening potations, when 
the boy who brought home the cows belonging to the 
house affirmed that he had seen the newly-arrived gen- 
tleman perambulating the-farm of old Roy. Nor was the 
landlord’s surprise or curiosity diminished, as may be sup- 
posed, when this inexplicable person was known to have 
slipt out by four o’clock the next morning, and again 
taken the same path. But lest our readers should also 
be curious, we shall this tiv:e follow and watch his mo- 
tions. It was with a hurried step and a thoughtful brow 
that young Daniel Roy proceeded at this early hour to- 
ward the plantation which adjoined the cottage of his 
father. When he had reached this place, he loitered a 
considerable time, looking ever and anon toward the 
dwelling of the old miser, and several times taking out 
his watch as if in expectation of an interview with some 
one. It wasa beautiful morning: the sun had risen with- 


out a cloud to intercept the splendour of his rays, which | 


seemed to have shed a shower of fairy arrows on the turf. 


The birds were carrolling in full chorus that early hymn | 


of joy which ever finds response in the human heart, un- 
less when guilt has rendered it incapable of sympathy 
with nature. Yet neither the influence of the sun, the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, the song of birds, nor 
the fresh invigorating morning breeze which he inhaled 
with every breath, seemed to be heeded by the person 
under our notice, who never removed his eager looks 
from the miser’s cottage. Atlength, wearied apparently 
by waiting so long, he walked almost up to its walls, then 
stopped and listened as if in expectation of hearing a door 
opened, or some other sound, to warn him of the approach 
of some one. Disappointed once more, he ventured round 
the house, and.again listened ; but still hearing no sound, 
he drew near the door, which, to his evident surprise, he 
found open. He entered with noiseless step—all was still. 
The cottage contained three apartments—two for sleep- 
ing, and one which served both as a kitchen and parlour. 
The door of one of the former was also wide open, and, 
encouraged by the silence which reigned within, he ap- 
proached the bed which.stood ina dark corner, but, as 
it was uncurtained, gave its occupant fully to view. The 
pen, however, cannot describe the freezing horror, or 
bring to the listening ear the piercing accents, in which 
the long missing son of old Roy cried aloud, ‘‘ Alas, my 
wretched father!” For there he beheld his parent ly- 
ing on his back, with his throat deeply cut, and welter- 
ing in a pool of blood which had settled round him, while 
his pinched and wrinkled features, and his starting eyes, 
bore the grim and appalling marks of intense agony, and 
his skeleton-like fingers still clutched the bed-clothes 
with the grasp of death. 
bed, and stooped forward to ascertain if no lingering in- 
dication of lite remained, but one near survey of the 


| thing was tumbled about in the greatest confusion. 


| himself a prisoner in his apartment. 


His son laid his hand on the } 


hideous spectacle was convincing. He fled from the 
apartment as if scourged by fiends, and entered the otner 
two rooms, which he found destitute of inhabitants. Ali 


He 
next rushed out of the house, and, running with his ut-— 
most speed back to the little inn, ordered a horse to be 


| saddled immediately, and inquired for the nearest ma- 
| gistrate. 


He then told his landlord who he was, in- 
formed him of the murder, and in a few minutes found 
He was informed 
that strong suspicion attached to him as the murderer of 
his father, from his not having told the night before who 


| he was, and from the untimely hours at which he had 


visited the cottage in an apparently clandestine manner. 
Remonstrance on his part he felt to be useless; for he 
was himself struck with the reasonableness of the sus- 
picion which attached to him. It would also have been 
a vain attempt to escape, had he even meditated such a 
procedure, for three powerful men remained as guards in 
the room with bim. The village was also up in armg, 
and the house surrounded by a multitude, all eager to 
see the parricide. Among this crowd were Janet Croal 
and her husband, who resolutely pushed their way for- 
ward into the house, and were indulged by favour of the 
landlord with the exclusive privilege of conversing with 
the prisoner. Sorrowful, indeed, were the greetings 
given to their old favourite by this worthy couple, who, 
though from their former knowledge of his disposition, 
they firmly believed him to be innocent of the crime laid 
to his charge, greatly feared he might eventually pay its 
penalty. From these old friends the unfortynate man 
first learnt the fate of his well-loved sister. He had, he 
told them, just returned from the East Indies, and, being 
ignorant of what had passed during his absenee, he had 
inquired of a man he met at a house a few miles off the 
day before, if Jean still lived with her father, and being 
answered in the affirmative, he had written his sister a 
few lines to inform her of his arrival, of his intention to 
remain that night at the village public-house, and to beg 
her to meet him in the plantation next morning at five 
o’clock, that he might be regulated in his subsequent 
movements by her information and advice. This letter, 
he said, the man had faithfully promised to deliver into 
Jean Roy’s own hands, and he had consequently waited 
at the appointed hour in the expectation of seeing her. 
This account appeared very probable, except in the cir- 
cumstance of the messenger having informed him that 
Jean still remained at the cottage, Nevertheless, the 
old serjeant and his wife remained unshaken in the faith 
they attached to the words of their friend, till after the 
arrival of two magistrates, when a search of the pri- 
soner’s person and apartment being ordered, it was dis- 
covered that the corner of his right-hand wristband and 
the cuff of his coat had been dipped in blood. There 
was now but one opinion on the matter. It was in yain 
that the unfortunate man described how he had laid bis 
hand upon the bed, where, unthought of by himself, his 
clothes must have acquired the murderous stain, The 
evidence satisfied all who were present, and he was put 
into a chaise strongly guarded, and sent to the county 
jail, there to await his trial. 


Janet and her husband wended their way home, deeply 
distressed at what they had witnessed, while they ex- 
pressed to each other their astonishment at the infatu- 
ated conduct of the culprit. For why, they repeatedly: 
questioned, had he appeared in the village at ali? No 
one knew he was alive; and had he kept out of the 
way for some time after the crime was committed, the 
old man’s property, the possession of which could have 
been his only aim in the horrid deed, would have been 
his own without question or suspicion. This appeared 
altogether very strange to the honest serjeant and his 
wife, who returned to attend in their little shop with 
minds completely engrossed by the subject On the same 
evening, when Janet’s husband had gone with some of 
his neighbours to make his observations on the scene of 
‘the murder, and she was serving some customers, a little 
thickset brawny man, whom she did not know, entered 
with a backload of hareskins for sale, Janet was in 
the habit of purchasing such articles, and she addressed 
herself to the task of examining them one by one inthe 
usual manner. After she had told over a considerable 
number, she came to one which had been recently taken 
off, and, on turning it out, inadvertently uttered a scream 
of surprise, as she recognised the well-known and singu- 
larly-marked skin of the rabbit which had so long been 
the pet of the Roys. Fearful, however, of haying 
alarmed the man, she, with ready wit, attributed her 
exclamation toa rat’s having ran over her feet, and he 
being paid for his load of skins, partly in money and 
partly, according to his request, in whisky and. bread, 
left the shop. It was then beginning to get dusky, and 
Janet, whose suspicions were completely roused, deter- 
mined to avail herself of the indistinct light to track the 
man’s steps, caught up a pitcher, and calling her daugh- 
ter to mind the shop, sallied forth after him without 
delay. Though an'active woman, Janet found it no easy 
matter to follow her customer. He doubled repeatedly, 
and altogether betrayed such an evident anxiety to elude 
observation, that, while her suspicions were confirmed, 
she was hardly able, without betraying herself, to keep 
him insight. At length, to her great surprise, he return- 
ed to the village, though in an opposite direction, and, 
with a timid and stealthy pace, entered the ruined palace. 


her pitcher full of water, as if she had only been absent up- 
on a common household duty. Presently, however, she 


| threw her cloak around her, and, having informed her 


daughter that she had gone to sit with a neighbour, once 
more left the house. To guard against the worst, she 
called upon an aged female acquaintance, whom she in- 
formed of her intention to explore the ruins, where she 


felt convinced the real murderers of old Roy were to be 
found. 


Bold and courageous as the kind-hearted Janet was, 
and resolved at ali hazards to do her endeavour to save 
poor Roy, whom she had so long known and loved, get 


Having thus housed him, she returned to her home, with | 
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it was not in human nature, when engaged alone in such 
an undertaking, not to feel some slight misgivings, which 
were certainly increased when she came close up to the 


building and found the doorway, by which she intended | 


£0 enter, closed up with large stones. This entrance was 
one of two, that, at different parts of the edifice, led to- 
ward the vaults, which she naturally supposed would be 
the place chosen by the present inhabitants of the palace. 
Contneed in her opinion by the erection of this barri- 
cade, she went round to the other, which she found open. 
Having listened attentively for sometime, without hearing 
any thing stir, she crept softly down a flight of steps, and 
roceeded to grope her way into a large vault, where she 
fad so often played at Blind Harry in her early years, 
that she was as familiar with it by night as by day. On 
attempting to proceed from this vault into one which she 
knew to be connected with it, she found the passage, as 
she suspected, blocked up with a wall similar to the other, 
but apparently formed of more ponderous stones, and 
more firmly put together. She now again listened 
anxiously, and soon convinced herself that she heard a 
confused noise as of human voices. A feeling of exulta- 
tion came to the heart of Janet, as she recollected that, 
when a girl, she had discovered a hole in the wall of se- 
paration between the two vaults, by which she had, much 
to the surprise of her companions, been able to tell what 
fhey were about in the one while she remained in the 
other. There were two massive buttresses which sup- 
ported the mean wall, and this hole was at the top of one 
ofthem. No sooner did Janet recollect this lucky cir- 
cumstance, than she clambered up the buttress by the 
help of some rubbish which lay against it, and, with some 
little difficulty, gained her old station on the top. Here 
she was not a little surprised to find that a piece of flag- 
stone, that she remembered to have carried there, still 
remained, probably as she had last left it. Once seated 
on the broad flat top of the buttress, Janet withdrew the 
piece of stone, and was considerably startled by the flood 
of red light which poured through it. There was now 
nothing to prevent her from seeing the interior of the 
vault. And, first, as the most prominent object, she be- 
held an immense fire of wood kindled against the wall 
opposite to her, which a little boy was feeding with pine 
branches, that hissed and crackled and blazed up half 
way tothe roof. On this fire hung a kettle over a bar of 
iron driven into the wall, which a masculine hard-featured 
woman was tending, while several children of different 
sizes were sprawling about; someyplaying with two large 
bulldogs which lay stretched before the fire, and some 
elamouring for food. At one side sat two men on chunks 
of wooed drinking whisky; and, on the other, a young 
woman in a tattered red cloak, with a child upon her knee. 
The sight of this poor squalid creature, whom Janet im- 
mediately know to be that ** Bonnie Jeanie Roy,” once so 
much admired, filled her eyes with tears. The men she 
also knew; one as he who had sold her the skins, and 
the other as the husband of Jeanie, though certainly much 
altered for the worse since she had last seen him. There 
was the same commanding height, and the same hand- 
some features, though now marked with the effects of 
the lowest intemperance ; while his fine dark eyes had 
acquired a fierce and malignant expression, and_ his sa- 
vage and blackguard speech and deportment marked him 
as given over to entire reprobation. As the*pieces of 
pine-wood sent up their bright blaze, the faces of the 
whole party were so strongly illumined, that each passing 
expression seemed more deeply marked than the strongest 
light of the sun could have shown them. Janet having 
become assured of the identity of the two men, now lis= 
tened attentively to catch as much of their conversation 
as she could; for, feeling perfectly satisfied that the 
murderers of old Roy were before her, she was extremely 
desirous of hearing something that might enable her to 
eriminate them. In this wish she was fated to be fully 
gratified. Jeanie’s husband, cn whom the whisky began 
to take effect, presently spoke in loud tones. ‘* What,” 
said he, with a horrid oath, ‘* have you two lazy queans 
been about, that our supper is so long in being ready after 
the time I told you Ishould want it.. I must be off; so give 
it usimmediately.” ‘“‘ Are you going away so soon then ?” 
-asked Jeanie, in a desponding tone, as she set the child 
down feom her lap, and went toward the kettle; ‘ I 
thought you had brought me here that I might see my 
father ; but perhaps it is as well, for lam sure I should 
get no good by seeing him.” ‘“‘ No, truly, I believe you 
would not,” said her husband, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, and a wink at his male companion...— 

The orders for supper were promptly obeyed; and the 
contents of the kettle being afterwards transferred toalarge 
deep dish, the whole crew assembled round it save Eugene, 
who, having selected from it what he chose, put it ona 

latter, and sat a little apart, while he ate, or rather en- 
He iccrvol to tear with his teeth, what seemed to defy 
the powers of mastication in any of the party. ‘ What 
rugging and riving!” said the crone who had acted as 
cook, with a laugh of fiendish malice, as she looked around 
and beheld the contortions of visage in each of her com- 
panions during their ineffectual efforts to separate the 
flesh from the bones. ‘‘I wish ye joy, sirs,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘of your well-stewed supper, that ye were so 
impatient for.” ‘‘ Both the rabbit and the fowl must in- 
deed have been very old, I think,” said Jean; “but yet 


the smallness of the quantity for so ynany-mouths is their | 


greatest fault. But I suppose,” she added, looking at her 
husband, ‘it was all you could get that would have served 


nind, that, I dare say, 
{his ancient cock.” And as he said this, he leered on the 
other man with an éxpression of horrid*mirth, which was 
returned by his comrade with a grim smile. ‘0, I wish 
you had brought it,’ returned the half-famished Jeanie, 
‘«for I would have eaten it, however‘tough, I am so 
hungry.’ ‘* Ay,” said the half-drunken and inhuman mis- 
éreant, with his former theatrical tone, “had ye been 
cannibally given, 
him too, 

‘This quotaticn was too plain not to be perfectly un- 


derstood by Janet, whose blood seemed to freeze in her 
veins at the hardened atrocity of the wretch, who, after 
committing murder, could thus jest upon it to the child 
of his vietim, and was now partaking of food which he 
had coolly brought away from the very scene of his erime. 
Feeling the cold dew stand on her forehead, and forget- 
ting herself for an instant, she raised her right hand, that 
supported a piece of flag-stone, to wipe it away. No 
sooner did it escape from her grasp, than it fell from the 
top of the buttress, and, encountering in its descent the 
loose stones which lay at the bottom, produced an alarm 
among the party within the vault. The two men instantly 
started to their feet, and pulling each a weapon {rem his 


breast, sprang up the dilapidated steps. The poor woman 


now waited in fearful expectation of their appearance. 
They were, however, obliged to go to a distant part of 
the building before they could find a place of egress, 
during which time the presence of mind of the coura- 
geous Janet somewhat returned; and she felt more assured 
as she reflected on the situation she occupied, raised far 
above the reach of the tallest man, and in the darkest 
part of the dungeon; for though the moon now shone 
brightly out, and finding its way through two narrow slits 
of windows close to the roof, lighted indistinctly the 
greater part of the place, still the buttress where she sat 
was in complete shade. She therefore took off her shawl, 
and stuffing it tigh@y into the hole, wrapt herself round 
in the large dark cloak, and drawing the hood more 
closely over her head, that none of her white cap might 
be seen, waited and listened in breathless anxiety. But 
terror of a new kind assailed the agonised woman, when, 
accompanied by the sound of the men’s approaching foot- 
steps, she heard the growl of the fierce bulldogs, and 
thought of the probability of her being discovered by 
their means. She could now see, by the glancing of the 
bright stee], as the men crossed the slips of moonlight 


ye might have broiled him, and eaten | 


on the ground, that they held each a long knife in his 
hand, with which they were cutting and thrusting the air 
before them, while the growl of the dogs, who were im- 
mediately below Janet, was changed to the wildest bark- 
ing. 

At length one of the ruffians tumbled over the newly- 
fallen stones, and laughed at the needless alarm, ‘‘ So, 
here’s the cause of. the noise in the slopping down of 
this rubbish. I thought to have ended the day with 
a little blood, as I began it; but it is better as it 
is. Now I will be off. So mind what I have told you 
about getting Jean and the child away before morn- 
ing, for they must be preserved in safety till they re- 
turn to claim their inheritance. I had thouglit to find 
something in the old dog’s kennel to subsist on in the 
meantime ; but he was too cunning forme. Hark!” he 
cried; ‘‘what’s that—there’s something stirring now in 
earnest ;” and, notwithstanding their late castigation, the 
dogs commenced aloud growling. Presently the noise 
of many feet and numerous voices approached. A light 
gleamed through the door from the stairs, and a number 

| of men entered the vault, one of whom carried a lantern, 
which no sooner appeared than one of the villains adroitly 
struck it down, and invetved the whole party in dark- 
ness. Janet now heard the well-known voice of her hus- 
band calling loudly for the torches ; and first one and then 
a second threw their red glare on the dreadful scene that 
was passing below. The men who had accompanied 
Serjeant Croal in search of his wife, and of those who, 
from the account of Janet’s friend, they believed to be 
the murderers, amounted to about a dozen, armed each 
after his own fashion. In.front of these marched the 
valiant serjeant, brandishing his trusty claymore. The 
first object of the two villains, when thus exposed, was 
to hound forward the two fierce dogs, which, ‘still sulky 
from their beating, were noway loatb to vent their 
savage humour on the intruders. This attempt, how- 
ever, was but brief, for a sweep or two of the serjeant’s 
claymore laid them both dead at his feet, and, overpowered 
by numbers, the comrade of Jean’s husband was speedily 
pinioned, in spite of the desperate way in which he laid 
-about him with his knife. Reynolds now took refuge at 
the top of the pile of rubbish, where he brandished in one 
hand a pistol and in the other a knife, and threatened to 
kill the first who should attempt to lay hands on him. The 
intruders stood foramomentawed by the fierce demeanour 
of the man, and by the weapons with which he seemed 
So ready to execute histhreats. But his fate was speedily 
decided, and by a circumstance which he little caleu- 
lated upon. Janet, seeing the nature of the case, un- 
loosed her cloak, and, with the most perfect coolness, 
| dropped it over the villain, so as to blindfold him, and 
render the use of his weapons next to impossible. Her 
husband in an instant apprehended and seconded the de- 
sign, by rushing upon him, and seizing his wrists, which 
he held firmly to the ground. The pistol, however, still 
remained in his hand, avid with a ‘desperate effort he 
turned it upwards, with the design of shooting his enemy. 
Croal saw the movement, almost without the power of 
interrupting it; he was just able to shake the hand alittle 
at the moment the weapon was discharged. The slight 
alteration he thus gave to the direction of the muzzle 
saved him. The shot took effect under the jaw of the 
villain himself, and, penetrating his brain, laid him in- 
stantly dead. ‘Better you as me,” remarked the old 
| serjeant, with a grim smile of self-congratulation. 


| Janet was now relieved from her awkward situation, 
'and was able, by a report of what she had overheard, 
| to inform her neighbours that the real perpetrator of the 
| murder lay before them in the husband of Jeanie Roy. 
| That unfortunate young woman was taken home by the 
! serjeant and his wife, and treated with a kindness which 
| in time restored her to tranquillity, though not to hap- 
| piness. Roy, being now released, and having gone to 
| survey the corpse of the murderer, was surprised to re- 
| cognise in him the messenger whom he had entrusted 
| with the note for his sister. It was evident that the 
| wretch had misrepresented the state of Roy’s family, for 
/ some reason connected with the contemplated murder. 

| Roy was attached to his native place, not from early 
| associations of happiness, but from his admiration of its 
| local situation, and from its having been so long pos- 


sessed by his ancestors, who, with the single exception 
of his sordid father, had been an honour to him. He 
therefore made the honest serjeant his factor, with in- 
junctions to commence his new office by levelling with 
the foundation the cottage where his father had been 
murdered, and planting its site with firs, warning him at 
the same time to search the old premises narrowly, as he 
knew his father had been in the practice of secreting his 
money about him. In this search, no less than L.5000 
was discovered, which, together with the money Roy 
had made in India, he laid out in the purchase of a con- 
tiguous estate, already provided with a mansion-house. 
The unfortunate Jeanie, however, felt, her heart sicken 
at the thought of remaining where every object must re- 
mind her of her past history; and her brother entering 
into her feelings, and having first made her independent 
in her circumstances, carried her abroad, where, after 
having visited most of the continental countries, she 
fixed upon Normandy as her place of abode, and where 
her daughter, when arrived at the years of womanhood, 
married a man of property. 


A WORD TO INTENDING EMIGRANTS, 


TuE interest we have uniformly taken in the subject 
of emigration, and our numerous papers descriptive 
of countries suited for the settlement of persons in- 
clined to remove to scenes better fitted to reward their 
exertions than the place of their birth, have, we are 
glad to say, turned the attention of many thousands 
of individuals to this mode of improving their condi- 
tion, and induced not a few families to emigrate 
within the period of the last twelve months. This, 
it will be perceived, is a favourite subject with us. 
We know of the deplorably hopeless prospects of in- 
numerable families in this country ; we know that no- 
thing can or will occur in the natural order of things 
to relieve them of their embarrassments; we know 
that even with the advantages given by capital, it 
now requires an enormous degree of skill—an im- 
mense deal of calculation, and finessing, and struggling, 
and striving, to make any thing beyond a humble sub- 
sistence in most branches of trade or commerce; and 
we also know, that, in very many instances, the more 
children there are in a family, the greater is the 
curse, instead of the blessing, to the parents. Now, 
all this, we know, originates in the peculiar circum. 
stances in which society is placed in this country ; 
and as it is entirely beyond a possibility that any de- 
gree of patience, or theorising, or grumbling, will 
ever effect a remedy, it therefore, in our opinion, be- 
hoves every man, whose condition or prospects re- 
quire it, to remove to one of those countries calculated © 
to afford him a large and liberal return for the degree 
of exertion he puts forth. If, for instance, a married 
man in Great Britain or Ireland can by ten or eleven 
hours of hard labour barely procure a comfortable sub. 
sistence, comfortable clothing, and comfortable lodging 
for himself, his wife, and family, and by similar la- 
bour for only seven or eight hours a-day in Canada 
procure double the amount of all these comforts, then 
the man, by staying here, is either blind to his own 
advantage, or so stupid that he hardly deserves to be 
pitied. As for the pain of removing, or the trouble 
of the voyage in proceeding to the better land, that 
we do not consider worthy of 2 moment’s considera- 
tion. However abstractly amiable the love of the 
place of our nativity may be, it is an idea which to a 
certainty creates hordes of paupers, and ought there. 
fore to be put aside by men of rational understandings. 
Wherever an active-minded man can earn an honest 
and a comfortable subsistence, that is the country he 
should love, and thither he should transport himself. 
We have been led to make these observations from 
having recently received a number of letters from 
emigrants who have settled in Upper Canada, all de- 
scriptive of the comforts of theix new homes, and of 
their gratification in having taken the important step 
of removal.. They in general, however, do not con- 
ceal the fact, that the emigrant must neither expect to 


| see a beautiful country—according to our home notions 


of beauty—nor expect to succeed without considerable 
labour, and the exercise of no small degree of patience 
and humility. Among others who have emigrated to 
America, from our representations, we have learned 


| that one individual, who had proceeded from Edin- 


burgh to Canada, had speedily left it in a state of 


| horror : he had expected to see a paradise, and hesaw 
| nothing but. dense forests of trees; he had imagined 


he would find no difficulty in commencing the busi. 
ness of a farmer, and the first day he was sickened 
with the toil. We are sorry to think that such 


| foolish visionary schemers should ever resolve on try- 


ing to exchange a life of comparative ease, want, and 
refined indolence, in this country, for a life of labour 
in the backwoods. We have never disguised the truth 
in this matter. We have again and again warned 
our readers that nobody should emigrate with a view 
to farming, but persons who can and will work with 
their own hands, and will not hesitate to cast their 
coats when they take up an axe or a spade, and wil. 
in real earnest set their hearts to all kinds of labour, 
such as killing their own meat, thatching or repairing 
their own houses, wheeling their own grain to a mill 
in a wheelbarrow, or carrying it a few miles on their 
back—and, even at a pinca, sweeping their own chim- 
nies. Ifa man can doall this, should necessity require 
it, then he may emigrate; butif he cannot or will not, 
then he had better stay at home, and take his chance 
of starving, or falling into a. poor, condition. We 
would not by any means say that nobody but these 


ee 
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accustomed to country labour should emigrate. We 


have known gentlemen, who hardly ever did any™ 


manual labour all their lives, make better settlers than 
peasants ; because their minds were more alert, better 


educated, and less prejudiced in favour of old ways of 
An example of this kind has just been 


doing things. 
brought under our notice, by a letter written by a gen- 
tleman who emigrated to Upper Canada in July last. 
He had beena naval officer, and accustomed to a refined 
mode of living; but that does not seem to have at all 
cramped his energies. ‘The letter is written to his 
brother in Edinburgk, who has obligingly permitted 
us to give it publicity, for the benefit of intending emi- 
grants. 
« London District, Upper Canada, 

“My nar J.—As you will have heard through 
of our safe arrival across the Atlantic, and settlement 
in this part of Canada, I regret the less that till now 
it has been out of my power to write to you, so much 
have I been and still am engaged in various ways. 
We have now been about two months fairly located 
on the spot of our future home; and I am happy to 
say, that, upon the whole, I have to congratulate my- 
self greatly upon the step I have taken, of coming to 
this country. he only drawback to my entire satis- 
faction has been the state of my wife’s health. Both 
she and the children have had a very severe seasoning 
of bowel complaint, to which most new comers here 
are, I believe, subject.. However, all are now getting 
better. My own health has been excellent since I 
came from England (except occasional attacks from 
my old enemy, headach); and I am delighted with 
the life of vigorous activity which I am entering upon. 
I made a purchase of 200 acres of land here, very 
shortly after my arrival, for I was determined to lose 
no time; since that, I have bought the adjoining 200 
acres, so that I have now 400 acres of the finest land, 
in one piece, which is a very snug property; to this 
my government grant will add 300 more, where I 
choose to make my selection, The country in this 
part of Canada is beautiful, and the soil of exhaustless 
fertility. I have already commenced farming in a 
small way ; for as there were 20 acres cleared upon 
my first purchase, I have put part of it under crop; 
and I number among my live stock a couple of cows, 
two teams of capital oxen for farm work, and about a 
cozen hogs. I have also an excellent waggon, and a 
sledge for the roads in the winter, which is now be- 
ginning to show itself, though we have had no severe 
weather yet. You see I have made the most of my 
time since my arrival. I intend also to clear 30 or 40 
acres more this winter; so that, in the course of next 
year, I hope to have a clear farm of fifty or sixty 
acres under crop, which will supply my household with 
all the needful in the way of plain produce, and some- 
thing over for the market. Ournearest regular vent 
for agricultural produce is about twenty-five miles off, 
and that certainly is no small distance on our horrid 
corduroy roads; but we hope in no long time to over- 
come the difficulty of transport, as it is in contem- 
piation to carry a railroad through this part of the 
country to the head of lake Ontario. We are get- 
ting a very respectable neighbourhood around us 
here, and on that score particularly I consider my- 
self fortunate in the locality I have chosen to settle 
in. I found here several officers, old shipmates, and 
friends of my own, besides others, both army and 
navy men, with their families, planted-near us. My 
rriend Captain has built a church within a mile 
and a half of where I intend my own mansion to 
stand, and this i feel truly a blessing and comfort in 
prospect for us. ‘he church will be ready for service 
next summer, and our minister is to be a Cambridge 
man, of whom I hear an excellent character.—I had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr Adam Ferguson in York, 
a few weeks ago; he bas made a large purchase on 
the Grand River, about thirty-five miles from us, 
which, however, is no impracticable travelling dis- 
tance during winter in the sleighing time. If 
any of your acquaintances really intend coming hi- 
ther, the sooner they take this important step, 
the better ; for land is rising in value so rapidly, 
particularly in good situations, that a year or two 
more will make a serious difference in the purchase- 
money. Much do I regret that I. did not come 
here a few years ago, for I should have been twice 
the man of substance that I can be by the same 
amount of capital now. You will understand this 
when I say, that the price of crown lands has risen 
within the last year or two from 5s. to 12s. and lds. 
per acre. Iam at present busy clearing my land, at 
which vigorous work I labour with my men from 
morning till night. The snow is on the ground, and 
the air pretty sharp, as you may suppose; but the 
exercise of chopping is such fine warm work, that 
in five minutes we all have our coats off. I am liy- 
ing at the loghouse' which was on the first farm I 
bought, along with my nephew and two men I have 
hired; so'that we make a respectable force when we 
sally out in the mornings to attack the woods. We 
have no lack of wild animals about us, such as wolves, 
a few bears, deer, racoons, squirrels, partridges, &c., 
but so wholly engrossed am I with my labours, that 
with three guns I have not fired a shot since I land- 
ed. The wolves are no way troublesome. We get 
the finest venison for twopence a pound, and good 
beef for threepence ; but of all table dainties commend 
ine to a roasted racoon. When we first heard of the 
dish, we thought it could be no better than a jolly 
tom-cat, but one mouthful convinced us of our mis- 


take, and then a racoon a-piece would scarcely have 
satisfied us.—I am, dear J. 
ther, J. 


» your affectionate bro- 


\ 


G 
Our readers will be pleased to remark, that the 


” 


gentleman who writes the foregoing letter had no idea 
that it would ever be printed, and had therefore no 
object to serve in the representations he gives of his 
comfortable condition. 
the well-doing of settlers of this hearty character— 
men who dash into their new occupations in the woods 
with something like a proper degree of enthusiasm— 
men who do not care for soiling their fingers or doff- 
ing their coats like heroes—men who would be asham- 
ed to sit down in their loghouses to pass the cheerless 
day in mopping over their dismal fate, or to lament 
the error they have committed’and the delusions they 
have been under. 
entitied to win the world they are seeking. 
they who are laying the foundation of opulent fami- 
lies beyond the Atlantic, and it is they who will de- 
serve the thanks of succeeding generations. 


We are delighted to hear of 


It is these intrepid men who are 
It is 


ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 


(This beautiful and affecting elegy has been laid before us as a 
hicherto unpublished poem by the late Rev. James Grahame, au- 
thor of ‘* The Sabbath.” ] 


Dear to my soul! ah, early lost ! 

Affeetion’s arm was weak to save : 
Now Friendship’s pride, and Virtue’s boast, 

Have come to an untimely grave !* 
Clos’d, ever clos’d those speaking eyes, 

Where sweetness beam’d, where candour shone ; 
And silent that heart-thrilling voice, 

Which music lov’d, and ¢all’d her own. 
That gentle bosom now is cold, 

Where feeling’s vestal splendours glow’d ; 
And crumbling down to common mould, 

That heart where love and truth abode. 
Yet 1 behold the smile unfeign’d, 

Which doubt dispell’d and kindness won ; 
Yet the soft diffidence, that gain’d 

The triumph it appear’d to shun, 
Delusion all—forbear, my heart ; 

These unavailing throbs restrain 
Destruction has perform’d his part, 

And death proclaim’d—tby pangs are vain. 
Vain though they be, this heart must swell 
With grief that time shall ne’er efface ; 

And still with bitter pleasure dwell 
On eyery virtue, every grace, 
For ever lost—I vainly dream’d 
That Heaven my early friend would spare ; 
And, darker as the prospect seem’, 
The more I struggl’d with despair. 
I said—yet a presaging tear 
Unbidden rose, and spoke more true— 
** She still shall live—th’ unfolding year 
Shall banish care, and health renew. 
** She yel shall tread the flowery field, 
And catch the opening rose’s breath : 
To watchful love disease shall yield, 
And friendship ward the shaft of death.” 
Alas, before the violet bloom’d— 
Before the snows of winter fled, 
Too certain fate my hopes consum’d, 
For she was number’d with the dead. 
She died—deserving to be mourn’d, 

While parted worth a pang can give. 
She died—by Heaven’s best gifts adorn’d, 
While folly, falsehood, baseness, live. 

Long in their baseness live secure 
The noxious weed, and wounding thorn ; 
While, snatch’d by violence, ere mature, 
The lily from her stem is torn. 
Yet who shall blame the heart that feels 
When Heaven resumes the good it gave ? 
Yet who shall scorn the tear tnat falls 
From Friendship’s eye, at Virtue’s grave, 
Friend, parent, sister—tenderest names! 
May I, as, pale at memory’s shrine, 
Ye pour the tribute anguish claims, 
Approach unblam’d, and mingle mine. 
Long on the joys of vanish’d years 
The glance of sadness shall ye cast ; 
Long, long th’ emphatic speech of tears 
Shall mourn thy bloom for ever past. 
And thou, who from the orient day 
Return’st with hope’s gay dreams elate, 
Falsely secure and vainly gay, 
Unconscious of the stroke of fate. 
What waits thee? Not the approving smile 
Of faithful love that chases care— 
Not the fond glance o’er paying toil, 
But cold and comfortless despair. 
Despair !—I see the phantom rove 
Oa Cail’s green banks, no longer bright, 
And fiercely grasp the torch of love, 
And plunge it in sepulchral night, 
Farewell, sweet maiden; at thy tomb 
My silent footstep oft shall stray ; 
More dear to me its hallow’d gloom, 
Than life’s broad glare, and fortune’s day. 
And oft, as fancy paints thy bier, 
And mournful eyes thy lowly bed, - 
The secret sigh shall rise—the tear 
That shuns: observance, shall be shed, 
Nor shall the thoughts of thee depart, 
Nor shall my soul regret resign, 
Till memory perish, till this heart 
Be cold and motionless as thine. 


* The poet’s sister died at the age ef twenty-four, 


WILLIAM COCKERIULL. 
INNUMERABLE instances have occurred in recent times 
of men originally poor rising to fame and fortune by 
ingenuity and perseverance in the business of engin~. 
eering and iron-founding. It is indeed only persons 
from the humbler ranks that can possibly succeed in 
these or similar professions, requiring hard labour and, 
the use of a working-dress, seeing that the middle 
classes of society in nearly all instances are now ani- 
mated with the desire of breeding their sons only tw 
genteel businesses or learned professions ; thereby leav- 
ing to the poor innumerable advantages which they 
disdain to seek for themseives and their descendants. 
Thus, we find that nearly all the great iron-founders, 
and masters of establishments.of a mechanical nature 
in this country, have sprung from the lower walks o. 
life, and have been the architects of their own splendid 
fortunes. One of the most remarkable instances of 
this kind which has come under our notice, is that 
of William Cockerill, the celebrated iron-founder in 
the Netherlands, a sketch of whose rise was some 
time ago given in the New Monthly Magazine. 
“ He is (says this authority) a native of Lancashire, 
and was bred tomechanics. He first gained his liy- 
ing by making ‘ roving billies,’ or flying-shuttles ; 
but he had talents of a superior order; and such was 
his genius, that he could, with his own hands, make 
raodels of any machine of modern invention for spin- 
ning. Twenty-eight or thirty years ago, the late 
Empress Catharine of Russia, being desirous of pro- 
curing a few artizans from England, the subject of 
our memoir was recommended as a man of superior 
abilities, and our government granted him permission 
to proceed to Petersburgh. The empress offered every 
encouragement, and he was handsomely rewarded for 
his various models of spinning machines, &c. ; but her 
majesty’s death, two years after his arrival, put an 
end to his prospects. Paul ordered him to makea 
model in a certain time; it could not be completed, 
and he was sent to prison; he contrived, however, to 
make his escape out of the Russian dominions, and, with 
a few hundred pounds in his pocket, went to Sweden. 
His talents, by means of the British envoy, were made 
known to the government, and the Sieur Cockerill ob- 
tained the direction of the construction of the locks of 
a public canal, which the Swedes could not undertake’ 
Engineering, however, was not his forte, although he 
succeeded-in his contract, and added a little more 
to his means. He had heard of the flourishing state 
of the manufactures at Liege and Verviers, without 
the assistance of the proper machinery, and there he 
imagined he should have better suecess. He proceed- 
ed to Hamburgh, and obtained an interview with Mr 
Crauford, our envoy, informing him of his plans, and 
at the same time stating, ‘that if he could obtain a 
sinall pension from the British government, he would 
return to England, not wishing to do any injury to 
his country by introducing machinery into a foreign 
one.’ Mr Crauford highly approved of this, and for- 
warded. Cockerill*s memorial toour Ministers, but no 
notice was taken of it; and after waiting six mouths, 
he determined to seek his own fortune. He obtained 
a passport to Amsterdam, and learned further parti- 
culars relative to the state of the manufactures in the 
Pays de Liege, to which place he preceeded. It is 
unnecessary to detail his progress, but within a period 
of sixteen years, such was his success in fabricating 
machinery and steam-engines, he was able to retire a 
millionnaire, after settling his sons in the business. 
At Seraing on the Meuse, he established the greatest 
iron-foundry on the Continent, or perhaps in the 
world. The king of the Netherlands is a partner in 
this great national concern, having invested in it a 
sum nearly to the amount of a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling; and it-is said that not less than four 
thousand hands\are employed in the establishment. 
Mr Cockerill has retired from business several years, 
and is residing at Brussels, living as quietly as when 
he made roving billies; he is about seventy-five 
years of age.” 
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LAIRD SMAIL. 
I HAVE often observed with regret the powerlessness 
of females over their own fate after marriage. They 
have much influence, no doubt, in many cases, and 
may either bring misery where there would otherwise 
be none, or avert much that would otherwise come. 
Yet there are instances where the tendencies of the 
husband are so decidedly evil, that no merit on the 
_ part of the wife may be of avail against them. Her 
very virtues, in many cases, only serve to make her 
misery the more certain and complete ; and she who, 
by a more happy arrangement, might have formed 
the principal figure in a scene of the highest comfort 
and honour, is found in a short time to have been 
blighted and degraded by circumstances altogether in- 
dependent of her own will. Once she has taken the 
irretrievable step of marriage, her lot is identified 
with that of another being, who may, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, drag her down to sorrow and infamy, 
without her being in the least able to stay their course. 
Tt falls in the power of some to make a choice in which 
there are few risks ; but, on the other hand, how many 
are there who have not this privilege, and who almost 
necessarily encounter, in their union, a mere blind 
hazard! 

From a very attentive observation, made upon a 
considerable number of marriages with the circum- 


stances of which I was acquainted, I am inclined to 
believe that, even in the middle walks of life, one half 
of these alliances do not turn out well. It is almost 
incredible, till we observe extensively, from what a 
variety of circumstances marriages may prove un- 
happy; but it is found, in by far the majority of cases, 
that the husband is somehow or other the cause of the 
evil. Domestic felicity is seldom marred by the wo- 
man: it is her empire, and she is no more likely to 
destroy it, than the bird is to pull her own nest to 
pieces. She stands by home as a principle, and it is 
her nature to seek to render it as agreeable.as pos- 
sible te her husband. She has also a more intense 
sense than man, of the decencies of life—is more anx- 
ious to have the duties of religion properly observed— 
tohave a creditable appearance before neighbours—in 
short, as she says, to have every thing right. Men 
—even sensible, well-educated men—are often rebels 
against many of the proprieties, but. women very 
rarely. Women may in fact be described as the he- 
reditary high priests and moralists of the world, the 
grand recipients and dispensers of piety and virtue 
among men. Hence do we often see husbands, who 
led a careless eccentric kind of life before marriage, 
tamed after it in a most surprising degree, obliged to 
give up all their roistering bachelor acquaintances, 
and regularly sent off to church every Sunday, with 
bibles in their pockets, even though the lady, from 
some indisposition, be unable to go herself. Many a 
flounder and struggle does he make, perhaps, be- 
fore he confesses the power of the hook; but sooner 
or later she contrives to make him, as a Scotch wife 
would say, ““just like other folk””—which is the great 
object of her endeayours. So happy a result, how- 
ever, has a reference to little more than superficial 
manners, and is only here alluded to as proving the 
general disposition of the wife to conduct matters pro- 
perly in her own department. Cut of the luckless 
moiety of marriages, the evil too often arises from 
events, and peculiarities in her husband, altogether 
beyond her influence. ig 
It would be easy for any one, after a-little reflec- 

tion, to relate numerous instances of women whose 

happiness had been ruined by an unfortunate union. 

A remarkable case, in humble life, once fell under m¥ | 
gbservation, and, at the hazard of bringing some tritein- 


cidents and reflections before the notice of the reader, 
and perhaps offending him a little by homeliness of 
detail, I shall here give the particulars. 

Nell Forsyth was in my young days a trig and ra- 
ther good-looking lass, who acted as only servant to 
a small family in a country town, and was well known 
beyond the circle of her master’s home for her discreet 
and steady character. Like all other lasses whatever, 
Nell had had sweethearts of various orders ; but it did 
not -happen that she came within the danger of matri- 
mony with any of them, till about her thirtieth year. 
She was then courted by a man named Smail, who 
had recently inherited a little property, and, though 
of vulgar manners and appearance, was looked upon 
by individuals in Nell’s rank of life as a rather eli- 
gible match. This man had not been remarkable in 
his early years for industry, or good conduct of any 
kind. 
spects were such as to have entitled him to enter into 
society a little higher than that in which he had been 
reared by his parents, he coveted rather the distinc- 
tion which his little patrimony of old houses gave him 
in the eyes of those who had no such advantages, and 
liked nothing so much as to sit smoking and drinking 
for whole evenings with low wretches, who, in ad- 
dressing him, would use the term “ laird,’* and 
for the sake of a free share in his base indulgences, 
did not scruple to applaud every thing he said as the 
height of wisdom. When it was understood that 
Laird Smail was to get Nell Forsyth, the general 
feeling was that Nell was a fortunate lass; but one or 
two, who reflected more deeply, expressed their dis- 
sent from that conclusion. Smail, they allowed, had 
almost enough to support him without work ; but 
then his habits were not pocd; and if he should run 
in debt, and require to sell any part of his property, 
as was by no means unlikely, there was little reason 
to expect that he should be able to supply the defi. 
ciency by his labour. Nell, they thought, though 
apperently the humbler of the parties at present, was 
likely to be the soonest to complain of the bargain. 

Nell, who in this alliance had rather yielded to the 
advices of a few ordinary-minded relations than acted 
from her own good sense, soon found that five or six 
old thatched cottages, producing a rent of from two 
to four pounds each, were but a poor compensation for 
the decent behaviour which was wanting in her hus- 
band. The very second evening of his married life 
he spent in a low hovel in the neighbourhood, with a 
few coarse companions, from whom he did not part 
till near midnight. It nflay be conceived -with what 
feelings poor Nell saw the maudlin wretch enter the 
home which she had that night spent two hours in 
burnishing and arranging for his comfort. There are 
many erring natures which it is possible to correct, 
many uncultivated natures which may be improved, 
and a vast number which are neither particularly good 
nor particularly ill, and to which the wife may, with- 
out great difficulty, accommodate herself. But with 
a truly low and ungenerous nature, all the feminine 
merits on earth are of no avail. Such was Smail’s. 
The man was utterly incapable of feeling that he was 
doing wrong ; he could neither perceive nor appreciate 
the force of his wife’s remonstrances ; he neither cared 
for her love, nor for her anger. “ Will yow speak to 


me ?” such was his answer to every.rebuke, “vou who 


had nothing, and whom I have madea lady! You 
are the last person on earth that should complain.” 
He seemed to think that gratitude for his having mar- 
ried her, was the enly sentiment she was entitled to 


| entertain. 


Not long after his marriage, the branch of manu- 


facture in which Smail had been engaged, began .to 


While it was generally admitted that his pro- 


decline, and he deemed it expedient to enter into trade. 
He therefore converted his property into about four 
hundred pounds of ready money, and set up a grocery 
shop and public-house. For this line of life his wife 
was well qualified ; and if success had depended upon 
her alone, it would have been certain, Smail, how- 
ever, marred all by his irregular and absurd habits. 
He only appeared in the shop, to give offence to cus- 
tomers, to consume, to break, and to spoil. Into every 
festive company he would intrude, whether the indi- 
viduals might be above or beneath him; and all alike 
he displeased by his behaviour. It soon became almost 
the sole business of the wife to keep her husband from 
doing harm; and, notwithstanding all her exertions, 
much, it may well be believed, was done. He delighted 
in her occasional in-lyings, for then, without the least 
feeling for her situation, he would indulge for a week 
in unrestrained debauchery, while “the lass,” the 
only surviving minister of good, would vainly endea- 
vour to keep matters square in the shop, and at the 
same time pay some attention to her mistress. To 
every complaint, his only answer was, “* What! isn’t 
it all mine—all my property? Didn’t I make you 
Mrs Smail, Nelly ?” The monster had fixed the idea 
in his mind, that his half-dozen old houses, inherited 
from an industrious father, had given him a perpetual 
immunity from all labour, as well as all control; and 
nothing could convince him of the contrary. Even 
when ruin came, and the whole proceeds of ‘‘ the proe 
perty”’ were found dissipated, he had the hardihcod to 
tell his forlorn wife that she was well of in having 
connected herself with a man so much superior to her- 
self, in station. He had been “the laird,” he said, 
and nothing could divest him of the title, or her of the 
respectability of being his wife. 

With the wrecks of their little stock, and some small 
assistance from Nelly’s friends, they removed to a small 
village a few miles off, and commenced the same line 
of business in a humbler way. Smail wes full of pro- 
mises of well-doing. He was to work at whatever 
came in his way, while his wife should attend to the 
business. He would also make all her markets. As 
for his }drinking any more, that was entirely out of 
the question. He had hitherto been led away solely 
by his acquaintances; and as he had none at the place 
where they were to set up, he would be quite free from 
temptation. In fact, taking every thing into account, 
they would be better now than ever. The place was. 
on a much frequented road, and he should not wonder 
but they would do more business there than even ina 
town. The fellow had a sanguine way of looking at 
things, and a plausible, boasting way of speaking of 
them, which was very apt to impose on those who 
did not know him well. Nell was quite aware of 
his temperament, but nevertheless could not help 
encouraging a hope that poverty would work some 
change in him for the better. Whatever might have 
been her thoughts, she knew that there was no alter. 
native. She already had four children, who, wanting 
her protection, would have wanted every thing; and 
for their sake she felt that she must still struggle on, 
let her husband behave as he might. 

For a little while, Smail did seem a little steadier 
in his new situation. As soon, however, asthe first 
difficulties were over, he grew as bad as ever. Old 
acquaintances found him out, and he was at no loss 
in forming new ones. Even the passing vagrant 
found a friend in Laird Smail. It was, by the way, 
one of his peculiarities, that/he liked the company of 
vagrants. Under the pretence of studying men and 
manners, he would descend to the society of the most 
vicious, and many a person whom others would have 


passed by as an outcast wretch,eke respected as “aman 
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who had seen something of the world,” and would en- 
tertain gratuitously with the best he had. They of Be 
cheat me, he would say carelessly, but then it F ‘ - 
ways seeing life. The man Wah. POR the wae 
more absurd than wicked, and his principal faults 
seemed to arise from a kind of intellectual imperfec- 
tion, which prevented him from seeing his duty to his 
family and to the world. Even when ‘Bis wife was 
working like a slave amidst a complication of house- 
hold and mercantile duties almost sufficient to overturn 
her reason, he, who was sitting coolly all the time 
with his tankard, enjoying a newspaper or a friend, 
would remark, in reply to any complaint she might 
make, ‘Nelly, you know I am the head of the con- 
cern. JI think for you, you know. You're a very 
active woman; but it would be all in vain if you had 
not some one to plan for you. You can sell; but it 
is I who buy, lass. Imeet with the merchants, you 
know.” “Ay,” she would remark—for the poor 
woman was not above making a tart reply —“ youlike 
to get among the samples—fient else you're fit for,” 
“Nelly,” he would say quietly, ‘‘ you are very wrong 
to disrespect the head of the concern. This gentleman 
here” [here he would turn to his crony, -perhaps.a 
poor travelling Ivish labourer, | ‘‘ this gentleman here 
will tell you that, without the head, the hands—that’s 
yourself—are useless.” ‘‘ Tut, sit about till I put.on 
the pot,” she would say, “or, faith, the hands will 
come ower the head wi’ the ern tangs !” 

Such violence on Nelly’s part may seem derogatory 
+o her character, and take away some of the sympathy 
which would otherwise be felt for her situation. If I 
were to pursue the usual practice in fictitious writing, 
I.would represént her all submission and gentleness, 
while her husband was all wickedness, In the actual 
world, however, characters are invariably found com- 
posed of many various and perhaps hardly consistent 
properties. Nelly was a most worthy, respectable, 
assiduous woman, devoted to the interests of her chil- 
dren, and who executed every duty of life in a cre. 
ditable manner; but her temper had been broken a 
good deal by her husband’s conduct and its conse- 
quences—and no result could be more natural. A 
constant mild submission to a series of harrowing 
wrongs and troubles,’ was not to be expected of a wo- 
man of her education and habits, 

The Smails spent several years in this situation 
without making. matters any better. Their debts 
grew larger, their family more numerous, the habits 
of the father more indolent and self-indulgent. Nelly’s 
heart was almost broken. ‘Oh, ma’am,” said she 
one day to a lady who took some interest in her cir- 
cumstances, “I dare say, if it werena for the bairns, 
I wad just lie down at some dyke-side and die. Mony 
a time, when I gang to rest, I wish that I may never 
waken again; but yet when I do waken, and hear 
their little voices spunking up in the morning about 
me, this ane for a piece, and that ane for his claes, and 
another ane, maybe, gaun yoving and lauchin through 
the house wi’ mere senselessness, I just get up and 
begin again, and think nae mair about it.” They at 
Jength lost their licence, through the ill-will of a 
neighbouring gentleman, who had seen Smail carry- 
ing the bag for a shooting customer, and enjoying the 
sport with too much of the appearance of a practised 
relish. Hereupon their creditors, finding there was 
to be no more traffic, seized upon their furniture and 
stock, and sold off the whole by auction, leaving them 
with seven helpless children to seek a new habitation. 
They took the course which is generally pursued by 
destitute and ruined people—they hid themselves and 
their shame in one of the dens of the neighbouring 
city. Smail commenced labour at a public work; but 
soon tired and withdrew. The mother was then com- 
pelled to come forward once more as the breadwinner. 
By the recommendations of some individuals who knew 
her, she obtained employment in washing. She also 
got her eldest son, as yet a very tiny creature, hired 
as an errand-boy at a small salary, the whole of which 
he brought every week, and placed in his mother’s 
Jap. For another series of years she persevered in 
this course of life, suffering inconceivable hardships 
of almost every kind, and daily struggling, whether 
well or ill, through a quantity of hired labour and do- 
mestic drudgery, under which the strongest constitu- 
tion might have been expected to sink. Smail would 
occasionally work a little, but he invariably spent his 
earnings on the indulgence of his own base tastes. 
Nelly made many ingenious attempts to wile a little 


_——._ of his money from him, but seldom with any consider- 


able success. She had instructed one of her children, 
who was a favourite with him, to watch his movements 
on the pay-day, and try to save a little from the ge- 
neral wreck. This child would follow him to all his 
haunts, and use every kind of expedient that could be 
devised, for bringing him home with a pocket not al. 
together exhausted. The little shivering creature was 
heard one night saying to him—and it was the pure 
language of nature—“ Oh, father, get fou as fast as 
ye can, and come away, for mammy will be weary- 
ing for ye!” Nothing, however, could melt the 


hardened heart of this man. lis selfish and incon- 


'trollable desire of exciting liquors had deadened, 


every good feeling within him, if any such ever 
existed. He could, without the slightest sympathy, 
see his wife work sixteen hours a-day within a week 
of her confinement. If a shilling of his own gaining 
could have spared her the necessity of such exertion, 
it would not have been given—to the tavern it must 
go. She, on one occasion of exigency, was obliged to 
employ him on an errand for some medicine, which 
was necessary for herself; and, instead of hastening 
back with what was wanted, as it is to be hoped the 
most of husbands would have done, he spent the mo- 
ney ‘on the gratification of his own base appetite, and 
did not re-appear till next day. Under every humi- 
liation, and though living the life of a very dog, or 
worse, he would still talk loftily of his house, his wife, 
and his children; and still he kept up his visionary 
title of “the laird.”” He would take his seat as ma- 
jestically at a meal, as if. he had provided it himself ; 
and if any thing of an irritating nature was said by 
his: wife, he would, with one sweep of his arm, drive 
every article that stood upon the table into the fire. 
This he esteemed a grand discovery for the exaction 
of civility, and no consideration of the deplorable po- 
verty of his household could prevent him on any oe- 
casion from putting it in practice. 

One of the very few things which the unfortunate 
woman had saved from the last wreck of her household, 
was a hen, which she designated Peggy Walker, out of 
respect for the person who had given it toher. Peggy 
was a remarkably decent, orderly, motherly-looking 
hen, of uncommon size, and so very good a layer that for 
whole seasons she would produce one egg a-day, and 
on some occasions two. ven in the straitened pur- 
lieus of a low suburb, Peggy found it possible to pick 
up a livelihood: the neighbours, indeed, had a kind 
of respect for the creature. They knew of what ser- 
vice she was to Mrs Smail, in enabling her to support 
her family, and not only would abstain from hurting 
or persecuting her, but would throw many crumbs in 
her way, which they could not well spare. It was 
seldom that Peggy Walker did not contribute a shil- 
ling in the fortnight to the poor family who owned 
her; and the value of a fortnightly shilling, in such 
a case, who can estimate! Many a time did Nelly 
acknowledge that, if it were not for “ that dumb crea- 
ture,” she did not know what would come of her fa- 
mily ; for it was almost the only source of income 
upon which she could depend. 

The laird was one day on the ramble, as he called 
it, with some of those low abandoned acquaintances 
in whom he took so much delight. The party had 
exhausted all their pecuniary resources, but not their 
appetite for that base fluid upon which they fed their 
own destruction. Already they were a sixpence short 
of the reckoning, and till that was. settled; the land- 
lord told them peremptorily they could, get no more. 
What was to be done? ‘TI say, laird,” quoth one 
of the wretches, “‘ haven’t you a fine chucky at hame? 
What’s to hinder you to thraw its neck, and sell’t in 
the market there ? Ye’ll get at least eighteen-pence 
for’t. That wad answer finely.” ‘What, Peggy 
Walker !” said Smail, not relishing the idea much at 
first; ‘man, the gudewife wad never stand that—it 
wad break her very heart.” ‘“‘Gae wa’,”’ said the 
other; ‘ aren’t ye master? isn’t the hen yours ?” 
“ Oh yes, every thing’s mine,” cried the tipsy fool ; 
“¢ Nelly must not get every thing her own way. Od, 
I'll do it.” And. away he went—seized the merito- 
rious Peggy, as she was stalking in her usual quiet 
respectable manner up the close—and in half an hour 
rejoined his companions, having sacrificed, for an- 
other hour of infamous enjoyment, what would have 
helped, for years to come, to put bread into the mouths 
of his children. 


The loss of Peggy Walker was a severe blow to 
Nelly, but it was nothing to another tragedy which 
soon after took place. During one of Smail’s rambles, 
and after he had been absent for-rather more than a 
week, his favourite child, the youngest but one, was 
seized with a severe illness, under which he quickly 
sunk, notwithstanding all the exertions of the mother. 
This fair-haired child was the first that Nelly had 
ever lost, and, notwithstanding the distressing num- 
ber of her family, she could not see him stretched out 
in the miserable bed where he had died, without the 
usual bitterness of a bereaved mother’s grief, It was 
not her least distress, however, that her husband was 
absent, and would neither see his darling before the 
interment, nor render the assistance in that ceremony 
which was so nearly indispensable. A poor sick 
joiner, who lived next door, rose out of his bed to 
make a coffin, which he gave her upon credit— 
for he was poor. The gravedigger required his fee, 
but she contrived to obtain it. A sum would have 
also been necessary to hire a man to carry the infant 
to the grave; but this she could not furnish. She 
was therefore obliged, after dressing herself in some- 
thing like mournings, to take the coffin in her apron, 


and, with fainting steps, proceed with it through the- 


crowded streets of the city towards the place of sepul- 
ture. Many an eye turned with wonder to follow 
her, as she pursued her melancholy walk—for in Scot- 
land women are never seen in funereal matters—but 
the bustle of a large city teaches the eye to treat every 
extraordinary thing with only a transient curiosity. 
No one interfered to help her, or to procure her help. 
She passed on with the coffin in her lap and the 
tear in her eye, and laid her child in a-grave where 


| the erection of a house. 


none was present, besides herself and the sexton, to 
do honour to the common form of humanity, as it was. 
consigned to kindred dust. When the mournful duty 

was done, she was seen returning through the same 
crowded streets, bearing, amongst the’ figures of the: 

gay and unreflecting, as sad a heart as ever beat in 
mortal bosom. 

Three days after the burial, Smail came home— 
quite sober, for a wonder—and had no sooner sat down 
than he called as usual for his darling’son.  ‘‘ Where 
is the dear boy? Bring my sweet Harry: such 
were his exclamations; and the rest of the children 
stood aghast at what they saw and heard: “ Dinna 
tak the name o’ the deid, Johnie,” said his wife at 
length ; “your Harry is lying in the kirkyard, puir 
lammie, this three days past.’’ Smail, who at the 
same time saw confirmation of the words in the black — 
ribbon she wore in her cap, and in the tear which 
-was beginning to glisten in her eye, was struck? 
speechless by the intelligence. He covered his face 
with his hands, and wept bitterly, while his wife, in 
as gentle terms as possible, related the circumstances: 
of the child’s death. From that day he was an al- 
tered‘man. He sat pining by the fireside, apparently 
without an aim in life, or a power of action, only now 
and then asking his eldest daughter to read “a chap- 
ter” to him—it is needless to say out of what book. 

He survived his child little more’ than a month, and. 
truly was his death described by a neighbour as “ a 
light dispensation.” ; 

__ When relieved from the oppression of her husband, 
Nelly became comparatively prosperous. By dint of - 
incredible exertions, she gathered enough to buy a 
mangle, and furnish a room as a lodging for a single 
man; in both of which concerns she was successful 
to admiration. Her children, also, as they grew up, . 
got into employment, and contributed to their own 
and her support. _ Nothing, however, can compensate 
the twenty prime years of her life, spent in utter 
misery, or repair the damage which sorrow and po- 
verty have wrought upon her frame. She is evidently 
one of those beings—alas, how numberless are they ! 
—who seem born only to the worst that life can give, 
who spend the whole of their days in bearing ills 
through and for others, and are unusually blest if 
they can only find a little quiet space at last, toenable 
them to prepare for another, and, it is to be hoped, a 
happier state of existence. 


EDUCATION. 
THIRD, ARTICLE. 

[The subjoined article is the earlier half of the second of Mr 
Combe’s Lectures on Education, of which we have already laid 
the first in two divisions before our readers. Mx Combe has very 
obligingly accompanied his permission to reprint this portion of 
his lectures, by a revised copy fot our use. To eall the attention 
of our readers to the method, the sagacity, the foree, of Mr Combe’s 
arguments, would plainly be a superfluous task. In thus giving 
them a more extensive publicity, we are actuated by a desire of 
seeing physical knowledge established every where as a regular 
branch of education, while classical literature, as less useful, shall 
be Jess studied. It is necessary only farther to mention, that the 
Lectures were never intended by Mr Combe to embrace a full — 
treatise on the subject of education. They were limited to three, 
and formed only the concluding portion’ of his course om Phreno- 
logy. This is the reason why almost all the branches of edueation,, 
such as religious instruction, female accomplishments, mathema- 
ties, &e. which are fully appreciated by the public, and liberally 
taught to the young, are merely enumerated, and not enlarged on} 
while sueh branches as appear to Mr Combe to be also important, 
but not to be practically taught, engage a larger portion of atten- 
tion. Neither Mr Combe nor we desire to see science usurp the 
place of religion in the instruction of youth; but on the contrary, 
knowledge of the Creator’s works is viewed as a safe and appro- 
priate accompaniment of the study of his word. These three 
Lectures were published at the request of the directors of the Asso- 
ciation in Edinburgh for Proeuring Instruction in Useful and En- 
tertaining Sciences, before which association they were delivered, } 


THE question naturally presents itself, What con- 
stitutes a good education ? The answer will be found 
by attending to the distinction between means and an 
end. If an architect is employed to build a house, he 
first considers the locality, next.prepares a plan, and 
then calls in the aid of practical workmen, to combine 
his materials into the proposed erection. To be able 
to produce a plan, characterised at once by taste, ele- 
gance, and commodious arrangement, the architect 
requires to have studied mathematics. and drayging. 
These constitute the elementary knowleége by means 
of which he is enabled to invent a plan. But the de- 
sign itself is only the:means towards the main end, 
The acquisition and subse- 
quent combination of the materials according to the 
design, alone accomplish the object. Now, drawing 


| and mathematics are admirable attainments viewed 


as means towards producing a splendid palace, a com- 


| modious bridge, or a stupendous aqueduct ; but if they 


produce nothing dwt themselves, or if they produce 
plans merely pleasing to the fancy, and not applicable 
to purposes of utility, they must be viewed as mere 
ingenious recreations or elegant accomplishments. 
What drawing and mathematics are to practical house« 
building, languages, writing, and arithmetic, are to a 
knowledge of things, and to practical business. ‘They 
are’ means of acquiring knowledge; and knowledge 
itself is only the material, by applying which, practi- 
cally and skilfully, business may be transacted, and 
enjoyment procured, Indeed, I might go farther, ~ 
and say that drawing and mathematics embody ideas” 
whereas language in itself, apart from its applicationsy 

> 


js‘a mere collection of arbitrary sounds. To limit the 
“education of a man who is destined to act the part of 
a husband; father, and member of society, engaged in 
“practical affairs, to reading, writing, accounts, and the 
“dead languages, is worse than the project of arresting 
* the education of the architect at drawing, mathematics, 
nd designing, without teaching him knowledge of 
“materials, their strength, durability, cost, and modes 
of arrangement. A young lady who can draw a very 
“handsome cottage could not rear a fabric correspond- 
ing to it. She is not an architect, and the difference 
between her and an architect consists in this, that she 
“as defective in all the practical knowledge, skill, and 
experience, which are indispensable to render her de- 
sign an actual house. A scholar in Greek and Latin 
is not a man of business, for a similar reason. He is 
not instructed in that knowledge of affairs, and things 
‘that exist, the management of which constitutes prac- 
‘tical business. As, however, the architect must begin 
“by learning to draw, so the practical member of society 
must commence by studying the means for acquiring 
“knowledge, and I proceed to inquire what these means 
“are. 

The English language, writing, and arithmetic, then, 
are important means of acquiring and communicating 
knowledge. They ought to be sedulously taught, and 

_by the most approved methods. Algebra and pure 
mathematics also belong to the class of means. The 
former relates solely to numbers and their relations, 
the latter to portions of space and their proportions. 
The most profound skill in them is compatible with 
extensive ignorance concerning every object, topic, 
and relation, that does not essentially imply exact 
proportions of number and space. All languages, 
dikewise, belong to the class of means. In preferring 
‘one to another, we ought to be guided by the prin- 
ciple of utility—that in. which most knowledge is con- 
tained is most useful. For this reason, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, appear to me more valuable acquire- 
ments than Greek and Latin. 

' The second object of education is-the attainment of 
knowledge itself. 

If the season for obtaining real knowledge be dedi- 
cated to the study of languages, the individual enters 
on life in a state of qualification for practical business, 
similar to that of the lady for the practice of archi- 
tecture, after having completed her studies in draw. 
ing. He is deficient in many acquirements that would 
be substantially useful for the preservation of health 
and conducting of affairs. He knows nothing about 
the structure of his own body, and very littleabout the 
causes which support it in health or subject it to dis- 
ease: he is very imperfectly informed concerning the 
cons:itution of his own mind, and the relations esta- 
blished between himself and other beings: he is not 
instructed in any science ; knows nothing of the prin- 
ciples of trade; is profoundly ignorant of the laws 
of his country, which he is called on to obey and even 
to administer; and, in short, is sent into society with 
little other preparation than a stock of prejudices ga- 
thered from the nursery, and of vague imaginations 
about the greatness of Greece and Rome, the beauties 
of classical literature, and the vast superiority of 
learned pedantry over practical sense. 

To discover the evils that arise from this misdirec- 
tion of education, we have only to advert to the nu- 
merous cases of individuals who ruin their constitu- 
tions, and die in youth or middle age, not from the 
fury of ungovernable passions which knowledge could 

_not subdue, but from sheer ignorance of the physical 
conditions necessary to health ; or to the ruined for- 
-tunes and broken hearts clearly referable to the igno- 

_rance of individuals of their own incapacity for the 
business in which they have embarked—of thé cha- 
racters of those with whom they have connected them- 
selves—of the natural laws which govern production, 
or of the civil laws which regulate the transactions of 

men in particular states; -and-toask;~how many of 
these calamities might have been avoided by instruc- 

. tion and by proper discipline of the mind in the fields 
of observation and reflection. 

.To-understand what constitutes useful and practi- 

“eal knowledge, you are requested to bear in mind the 
principles which I laid down: and illustrated in the 
first lecture—that every inanimate object and every 
living being has received a definite constitution from 
the Creator, in virtue of which it stands in one or 
other of two relations towards man: either its natu- 
ral qualities are such as he may bend to the purposes 

of his own enjoyment, or they are too gigantic to ac- 
knowledge his control, and he must accommodate his 

“conduct to their sway. Water may be pointed to as 
‘an example of the first class: man, as I formerly ob- 
‘served, may turn the roaring torrent from its cvurse, 
ere it dashes over the mountain-cliff, and conduct it, 

“as his humble slave, to his mill, where it may be made 
+ grind his corn, weave his cloth, forge his iron, or 
‘spin his thréad, according to the direction given to it 
by his skill: or he may inclose it in. strong metallic 
boilers, by fire convert it into steam, and bend its 
powers to propel his ship, in the face of the stormy 
cwinds and waves, to any wished-for haven: or he 
may borrow from it wings with which to fly over field 
and meadow on the smooth lines of his artificial rail- 
way. But before he can command these high enjoy- 

ments, how minute and accurate must be his study 
of water and the laws by which it is governed, and 
of mechanical philosophy and its applications! and 

- how vast, ‘skilful, and complicated must be his com- 
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binations of the rude materials with which nature has 
furnished him ! ; 

Wind affords an instance of the powers which man 
cannot control, and to which he must accommodate 
his conduct. He cannot guide the air as he does the 
stream of water; but to his mill-house he may give 
a revolving top, so that let the wind blow from what 
point it listeth, his sails will spread their bosoms di- 
rectly to the breeze. He cannot bid the gale blow 
gently or with violence, as his machinery may require, 
to crush into dust a load of flint, or revolve lightly 
in forcing the slender saw through the tapering pine : 
but he can regulate his canvass according to the force 
required, so that the wind, if impetuous, shall-meet 
a contracted surface on which to expend its force ; and, 
if more calm, shall be caught by a broad expanded 
sail. Man has no power over the direction of the 
wind on the ocean: but by the skilful construction of 
his vessel, the adaptation of his masts and sails, and 
the giant power of the helm, he can so accommodate 
his bark to its influence, that he can steer in every 
direction save that from which the wind directly blows ; 
nay, by skill and perseverance, he can accomplish 
even this, and, by tacking, gain upon the wind. 
Bere also, let us remark how much observation of 
things that exist, and how much skilful combinatien, 
and practical adaptation of the powers which man 
can wield: to the nature and course of those which defy 
his control, must be put forth before this glorious 
triumph of his ingenuity can be accomplished. 

These illustrations are of universal application. In 
common life we may require neither to forge, to weave, 
to steer, nor to spin; but we all require to prosecute 
some vocation of usefulness and duty, otherwise we 
exist in vain. Now, let us move in what circle we 
may, we are encompassed by the elements of nature, 
which minister to our health and enjoyment, or to our 
detriment and discomfort, according as we use them 
wisely or the reverse, according as we adapt our con- 
duct to their real qualities, or run counter to-their in- 
fluence: We are surrounded by human beings, and 
are influenced by the great tides of public affairs ; and 
without knowledge of external nature, and of the na- 
ture of man, his history, laws, and institutions, we 
shall be no more capable of acting well and wisely 
through life than the mariner of steering successfully 
without helm, compass, or chart. 

Moral and religious instruction must continue to 
be acquired during life. Hitherto the great object of 
preachers has been to communicate this kind of know- 
ledge, and I sincerely wish success to their efforts. I 
do not here enlarge on moral and religious education, 
because society is alive to its importance. To give 
full effect to that teaching, I consider a trained and 
enlightened intellect and disciplined moral sentiments 
to be indispensably necessary, and these can be at- 
tained only by combining secular with sacred know- 
ledge. To attain useful knowledge of natural objects, 
and the laws of their action, we require to study che- 
mistry, anatomy, natural history, and natural philo- 
sophy. These make us acquainted with existing na. 
ture, and ought to constitute important branches of 
education. For the industrious portions of the peo- 
ple, it is not necessary to teach them in minute detail. 
Elementary instruction by means of primary schools, 
and, at a later age, by popular lectures, elucidating 
the leading principles and applications of these sciences, 
would be of incalculable benefit. It is delightful to 
be able to record that a neighbouring nation—Prussia 
—has set a noble example to Europe on the subject of 
education. In Prussia,* as in Germany generally, it 
is obligatory on all parents to send their children to 
school from the age of seven to fourteen, beginning 
earlier if they choose; and the duty is enforced by 
penalties. Each parish is bound to support an ele- 
mentary school; each considerable town a burgher 
school for the more advanced studies; each consider- 
able district a gymnasium for classical studies; and 
each province has its university. The parish-school 
is supported by the parish, and for its management all 
the landholders and heads of families are formed into 
a union, which appoints a committee to inspect and 
watch over the school. The system of instruction is 
prescribed by authority, and is nearly uniform for the 
whole monarchy. It embraces, in the elementary 
schools, 1. Religion and morals; 2. The German 
tongue; 3. Elements of geometry and drawing; 4. 
Arithmetic, pure and applied; 5. The elements of phy- 
sics, meaning chemistry and natural philosophy, ge- 
neral history, and the history of Prussia; 6. Singing; 
7. Writing ; 8. Gymnastic exercises; 9. “‘ The more 
simple manual labours,” by which seems to be meant 
the use ef tools employed in the most common occu- 
pations, such as the spade, pick-axe, saw, plane, file, 
trowel, stone-chisel, &c. The burgher school embraces 
the same branches carried farther, with the addition 
of a little Latin, the study of which is not, however, 
universally enforced. The instruction is not gratui- 
tous, except to the poor. The provision to be made 
by the parish embraces, 1. A salary to the school- 
master, with a retired allowance for him in old age; 
2. A schoolhouse, well aired and heated ; 3. Books, 
maps, models for drawing, collections in natural his- 
tory, gymnastic apparatus, &c.; 4. Aid to poor scho- 
lars. The fund is raised by contributions, levied on 
the inhabitants according to the amount of their pro- 
perty or the produce of their industry, and by mode- 
rate fees, which are not paid to the schoolmaster, but 
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to the parochial managers. There are cantonal courts, 
and inspectors, who control and inspect all the schools 
in a canton; others for departments, with a wider 
authority; others, with still more extensive powers, 
for the provinces ; and, above all, there is the minis. 
ter of public instruction. In all the courts, councils, 
or commissions, exercising authority over the schools 
of any class, there are a few of the clerey—Protestant 
and Catholic being admitted according as the scho- 
lars belong to the one or the other church ; and great 
care is taken to prevent the slightest offence from 
being offered to the religious feelings of any party. 
The choice of the books in the elementary schools is 
left to the local committees. There are half-yearly 
examinations; and the boys leaving school obtain cer- 
tificates of their capacity and their moral and religi. 
ous dispositions, which must be produced when they 
go to the communion, or enter into apprenticeship or 
service. The Prussian plan embraces also what are 
of essential importance, schools for training persons 
to act as teachers. Thereare thirty-four of these se- 
minaries,where, besides studying the different branches 
of knowledge to be taught, they learn also the art of 
instruction. 

A similar system of education is pursued in the 
boarding-schools of Germany. ‘The following letter, 
written by a young gentleman who is personally 
known to me, and who, after studying at the High 
School of Edinburgh, went to Cassel and Gottingen, 
is lively and instructive :— 

“* In Germany, asin England, boarding-schools are 
the principal seminaries of education, day-schools like 
those which we have in Edinburgh being seldom if 
ever to be met with. These boarding-schools are at- 
tended not only by the boys who reside with the 
teacher, but also by what are called day-boarders ; 
and masters for drawing, dancing, music, and other 
ornamental and useful accomplishments, teach at 
stated hours, as in similar establishments in this 
country. There are in Germany no such institutions 
as Our grammar-schools, where almost nothing but 
Latin is taught; and indeed no one thinks of learn- 
ing Latin, except those who are intended for the 
learned professions, and absolutely require a know- 
ledge of it. Thus, boys in general, instead of spend- 
ing five or six years in a state of misery, are enabled 
to acquire an extensive stock of useful and practical 
information. 

* In German boarding-schools, natural history is a 
prominent object of pursuit, and the boys are in- 
structed in the outlines of zoology, ornithvlogy, en- 
tomology, and mineralogy. This, I believe, is a 
branch of education never taught in seminaries of the 
same description in Britain; but it is devoured by the 
learners on the Continent with the utmost avidity. 
There the teacher is not an object of fear, but the 
friend of his pupils. He takes them, about oncea 
fortnight, to visit some manufactory in the neigh- 
bourhood, where they are generally received with 
kindness, and are conveyed through the whole build- 
ing by the owners, who seem to have pleasure in 
pointing out the uses of the various parts of the ma- 
chinery, and in explaining to their juvenile visitors 
the different operations which are carried on. Sup- 
pose, for example, that an expedition is undertaken 
to a paper-mill: the boys begin their scrutiny by in- 
specting the rags in the condition in which they are 
first brought in; then they are made to remark the 
processes of cutting them, of forming the paste, of 
sizing the paper, &¢., with the machinery by which 
all this is executed. On their return, they are re- 
quired to write out an account of the manufactory, of 
the operations performed in it, and of the manufac- 
tured article. ’ 

‘¢ During the summer months, pedestrian excur- 
sions are undertaken, extending to a period of per- 
haps two, three, or four weeks. Every thing worthy 
of attention is pointed out to the boys as they go 
along; and deviations are made on all sides, for the 
purpose of ‘inspecting every manufactory, old castle, 
and other remarkable object in the neighbourhood. 
Minerals, plants, and insects, are collected as they 
proceed ; and thus they early begin to appreciate and 
enjoy the beauties of external nature. If they hap- 
pen to be travelling in the mountainous districts of 
the Hartz, they descend into the mines, and see the 
methods of excavating the ore, working the shafts, 
and ventilating and draining the mine. Ascending 
again to the surface, they become acquainted with the 
machinery by which the minerals are brought up, the 
processes of separating the ore from the sulphur, and 
the silver from the lead, and the mode in which the 
former metal is coined into money. 

“¢ Having become familiar with these operations, the 
boys next; perhaps, visit the iron-works, and here a 
new scene of gratification is opened up to their facul- 
ties. The furna he principles of the different 
kinds of bellow: vethod of casting the iron and 
forming the m -every thing, in short, is pre- 
sented to their senses, and fully expounded to them. 
In like manner they are taken to the salt-works, and 
manufactories of porcelain, glass, acids, alkalies, and 
other chemical bodies, with which that part of Ger- 
many abounds. If any mineral. springs be in the | 
neighbourhood, these are visited, and the nature and 
properties of the water explained. In short, no op- 
portunity is neglected by which: additions to their 
knowledge may be made. In this way, I may say, 
without exaggeration, they acquire, in the course of 
a single forenoon, a greater amount of useful, prac- 
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tical, and entertaining knowledge, than they could 
obtain in six months at a grammar-school. For my 
own part, at least, I learned more in one year at 
Cassel, than during the five preceding which were 
spent in Edinburgh. This knowledge, too, is of a 
Kind that remains indelibly written on the memory, 
and that is often recalled, in after-life, with pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

« These journies not only have a beneficial effect on 
the mind, but also conduce, in no small degree, to 
the growth and consolidation of the body. They are 
performed by’short and easy stages, so as not to oc- 
casion fatigue. 

“ On their return home, the boys write an account 
of their travels, in which they describe the nature of 
+he country through which they have passed, and its 
various productions, minerals, and manufactures. 
This is corrected and improved by the teacher. The 
minerals and plants which have been collected, serve 
at school to illustrate the lessons. The boys also go 
through a regular course of study, and receive lessons 
on religion, geography, French, and the elements of 
geometry. They are taught also the elements of 
astronomy; not merely the abstract particulars ge- 
nerally given in courses of geography in this country, 
relative to the moon’s distance, the diameter and period 
of revolution of the earth, and the like, but also the 
relative positions of the principal constellations. The 
figures of cubes, cones, octagons, pyramids, and other 
geometrical figures, are impressed upon the minds of 
the junior boys, by pieces of wood cut into the proper 
shapes. Latin is taught to those who particularly de- 
sire it. Poles are erected in the garden for gymnas- 
tics, and the boys receive every encouragement to take 
muscular exercise.” 

Knowledge of man himself, his mental endowments, 
his history, and his institutions, belongs to the class 
of useful knowledge. In addition to the sciences al- 
ready mentioned, therefore, an useful education would 
embrace instruction in mental philosophy, geography, 
civil history, political economy, and religion. A taste 
or genius for poetry, music, painting, sculpture, or 
languages, is bestowed by nature on particular indi- 
viduals, and these branches of knowledge ought to be 
taught to those who desire them. They are of 
great value as means of elevating and refining hu- 
man nature; but unless there is in the mind a de- 
cided genius for them, they ought not to be made the 
great objects of education, nor the business of life. 
The fine arts, also, should be taught as enjoyments, 
and a relish for them encouraged; but in common 
minds, a considerable amount of moral and intellec- 
tual cultivation must precede their due appreciation. 
Farther, as long as the present institutions of society 
exist, some knowledge of Greek and Latin is indis- 
pensable to young men who mean to pursue divinity, 
medicine, or law, as a profession ; and classical lite- 
rature, which I admit to be a refined study, may very 
properly be cultivated by individuals whose minds are 
fitted to take a pleasure in it, and who can spare the 
necessary time from other and more indispensable 
studies. 

Suppose, then, knowledge to be obtained, we may 
inquire into its uses. The first use of knowledge is 
the preservation of health. ‘This, although greatly 
overlooked in established systems of education, is of 
paramount importance. Life depends on it, and also 
the power of exercising with effect all the mental 
functions. There are two modes of instructing an 
individual in the preservation of health—the one in- 
forming him as a matter of fact concerning the con- 
ditions on which it depends, and admonishing him by 
way of precept to observe them; the other, by ex- 
pounding to his intellect the constitution of his bodily 
frame, and teaching him the uses of its various parts, 
the abuses of them, the relations established between 
his constitution and external objects, such as food, air, 
water, heat, cold, &c., and the consequences of ob- 
servance or neglect of these relations. The former 
method addresses the memory chiefly, the latter the 
judgment. The former comes home to the mind, en- 
forced only by the authority of the teacher; the lat- 
ter is felt to be an exposition of the system of crea- 
tion, and deeply interests at once the intellect and 
affections. ‘The former affords rules for particular 
cases; the latter general principles, which the mind 
can only apply in new emergencies. 

Such instruction as is here recommended, implies 
an exposition of the principles of anatomy and phy- 
siology. 

The next use of knowledge is to enable us to exer- 
cise the mental faculties themselves, so as to render 
them vigorous and vivacious, and to promote their 
enjoyment. 

The wonderful effect of a change from inactivity to 
bustle and employment is well known in common life, 
and is explicable only on the principle of strengthen- 
ing the mind by a due amount of exercise. In nine 
cases out of ten, a visit toa watering-place, or a jour- 
ney through an interesting country, restores health 
more by giving healthy excitement to the mind than 
by the water swallowed, or the locomotion endured. 
And it is well,known, that, under strong excitement, 
weak and delicate persons will not only exert double 
muscular force, but even prove superior to the effects 
of miasma and contagion, to which, when unexcited, 
they would have been the first victims. In the army, 
also, it is proverbial, that the time of fatigue and dan- 
ger is not the time of disease. It is in the inactive 
and listless months of a campaign that crowds of pa- 


tients pass to the hospitals. In both these cases, it is 
active exercise, giving strength to the mind, and, 
through it, healthy vigour to the body, which pro- 
duces the effect. 

« The third use of knowledge is to enable us to dis- 
charge, with increased zeal and fidelity, all our so- 
cial, moral, and religious duties. Now, education in 
real knowledge connects our sympathies with living 
beings and practical life; it stimulates us to action, 
and furnishes us not only with the means of planning 
useful occupation, but with the materials for executing 
our plans. It invigorates the moral and intellectual 
powers, renders them more susceptible of impressions 
from religious and moral truths, and tends to fit the 
whole mind for the successful practice of the precepts 
of Christianity. 

The principles which I have hitherto advanced are 
applicable to all classes of human beings; but the chief 
objects of the present lectures are the education, Ist, 
Of the industrious portion of the community, includ- 
ing all who live by their labour and talents, and do 
not belong to the learned professions; and, 2dly, Of 
females of every rank, for whom no adequate means 
of instruction in useful knowledge are provided. 

[These objects are specifically treated in the ensuing part of the 
lecture, which will appear in No, 115 of this work.] 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CAT. 
THE cat belongs to a tribe of animals of a very fero- 
cious character, called by naturalists feline, which 
comprehends the lion, the tiger, the lynx, and va- 
rious other creatures of a nature apparently very dif. 
ferent from this quiet domestic animal. The title 
feline is taken from the Latin name of the cat, felis, 
and simply because this is the most familiar specimen 
of the tribe. According to a very interesting account 
of the race, just published,* they are calculated ex- 
pressly by nature for subsisting as beasts of prey. 
They are possessed of great muscular power, joined 
to great lightness and agility, having strong claws for 
seizing, and sharp teeth for tearing and devouring 
such creatures as fall into their clutches. The lion 
can, without the appearance of effort, strike down a 
man with one of its paws. Being designed to ap- 
proach their prey in a stealthy manner, they have 
soft pads under their claws, which touch the ground 
gently: their eyes are calculated to make the most 
possible use of such light as they may have: and their 
whiskers, being fixed in lips full of delicate nerves, 
inform them of every thing that is near them as they 
prowl along their dusky paths. The nature of the 
tribe is essentially cruel. They kill far more animals, 
when numbers are in their power, than they have any 
use for, and even the tame fireside cat takes a pleasure 
in torturing its victim before devouring it. 

A well-known creature, called the wild-cat, larger 
and of duskier colour than the tame one, exists in 
several countries, and naturalists generally represent 
the latter as descended from it. The author of the 
book just quoted is of opinion, however, that the do- 
mestic cat is a distinct species, originating in an- 
cient Egypt, where no wild ones are found, but where 
the tame one was formerly held sacred, like the Ibis, 
and even honoured with mummification.+- There are 
many traditionary tales and ancient laws to prove the 
estimation in which cats were formerly held in our 
own country, at a time perhaps when they were much 
scarcer than now. In the tenth century, Hoel the 
Good, King of Wales, fixed the price of a blind kit- 
ten at one penny; and when it could see, and when 
proof could be given of its having caught a mouse, the 
price was raised to twopence; but after it had esta- 
blished its powers of mousing, its value was increased 
to fourpence, which was no small sum in those days. 
The domestic cat is now abundantly diffused in al- 
most all civilised countries, and is every where found 
useful in keeping down the breeds of other domestic 
animals, which would otherwise be seriously mischie- 
vous. It is also esteemed by many individuals for its 
quiet social character. 

‘We have many varieties of colour,” says Mr Rhind, 
“in the domestic cat: the principal of which are, a 
deep glossy black without a single white mark—a 
black and white variously arranged—a black, yellow, 
and white, as in the tortoise-shell cat, where the 
ground colour is white, and the black, or brown and 
yellow, beautifully intermixed with streaks or clouded 
spots—a pure white—a yellow and white—a dun co- 
lour, or tawny, either plain or with stripes of a deeper 
colour-—a tabby, or greyish brown, with brown or 
black streaks—a slate-coloured, or blue grey (called 
the Chartreaux cat) generally of a large size—a slate- 
coloured, with very long fur, especially on the neck 
and tail (the Persian cat)—a white, with long hair 
(called the Angora cat)—the red cat of Tobolsk, 
and the hanging-eared cat of China. Sir Stamford 


% The Natural History of the Feline Species, by William Rhind, 
Esq.; forming volume second of the Miscellany of Natural His- 
tory, edited by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, \ 

+ In Anderson’s Museum at Glasgow, there isa mummy cat, 
which probably purred three thousand years ago by some fireside 
on the banks of the Nile, 
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Raffles mentions a variety of the domestic cat in Java, 


which hag a twisted or knobbed tail, and sometimes is’ 


entirely destitute of this appendage. A  tailless cat, 
common in Cornwall and the Isle of Wight, is men- 
tioned by Dr Leach. Shaw also notices a variety 
with pencilled or tufted ears like a lynx, which, he 
says, is rare, and which we have never seen. Of these 
varieties, the most singular are the Persian and An- 
gora; the latter has sometimes one eye blue and the 
other yellow. We have seen some cats with double 
ears, consisting of miniature convolutions at the outer 
corner of the external auricle. 

“Tn treating of the moral qualities of the cat, we are 
aware that we are touching on debateable ground. 
While some bestow upon poor puss all the epithets of 
treachery, cruelty, and ingratitude, others, finding 
in its disposition, kindness, gentleness, and playful- 
ness, are warm in eulogies of their favourite. In fact, 
the character of the cat is judged of too much by com. 
parison, and thus, like many persons in the world, its 
stock of really good qualities are thrown into the back 
ground, and all its bad propensities magnified. That 
the cat has not the sagacity, approaching almost to 
human reason, of the dog—that it has not his devoted- 
ness of affection, his entire self-control and patient 
submissiveness under the rebuke of his master—is not 
to be denied, nor, from its natural inherent habits, is 
it to be expected that it should have these qualities 
to the same extent. Neither can it be affirmed that 
the cat is in disposition to be estimated like the noble 
and patient horse, another of the chief and favourite 
companions of man. Yet puss is not only the affec- 
tionate sharer of the clean and quiet hearth of the 
lonely widow, but it will be found quietly reposing 
on the silken covered cushion in the boudvir of the 
more wealthy; and from the palace to the cottage it 
every where finds its patrons, to whom its gambols and 
its fawnings, the beauty and symmetry of its elegant 
figure, and its graceful motions, are all circumstances 
of recommendation. In fact, it is bad usage alone 
that calls forth the savage propensities of this feline 
domestic; with gentle and kind treatment, it can he 
as gentle, and kind, and insinuating, as any other ani- 
mal. It is true, even in its most domestic state, it 
exhibits a native propensity for prey, aud hence is de- 
rived its usefulness: though fed with the most delicate 
dainties, it will still prefer as a peculiar delicacy a 
mouse, caught by its own prowess and cunning, and 
it will revel in the quivering flesh of the yet gasping 
victim. Still nothing can exceed the affection of the 
cat to those who treat it kindly. This affection it ex- 
presses by rubbing its body close on the individual, 
and by the loud purring noise indicative of its satis- 
faction. It will not, however, bear to be crossed; and 
though it returns kindness by every expression in its 
power, it is also prompt to retaliate on the slightest 
opposition. Neither has it the perception of the dog, 
in desisting from any action when commanded to do 
so; it will persist in clawing food off one’s plate, and 
has no hesitation in stealing whenever it cam. Al- 
though the cat can be made to perform some actions 
at the command of its master, such as leaping, and 
other tricks, yet it does so always with reluctance, and 
has by no means the teachable and persevering dispo- 
sition of the dog.” y 

The ordinary habits of the cat are so well known 
that it is quite unnecessary todetailthem. The crea- 
ture is fond of heat, which seems favourable to the 
idea of its having been a native of Africa. It likes 
to bask on window-soles exposed to the sun, or on soft 
hearth-rugs before a glowing fire, and also to sink 
amidst the clothes of a bed in which any one is sleep- 
ing. Calculating on this peculiarity of the animal, it 
is said that the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
the Fourth, once laid a bet with Mr Charles James 
Fox, as they were proceeding home early on a summer 
morning, that he would meet more cats on one side 
of the Strand than his friend would encounter on the 
other. He accordingly assumed the sunny side, and, 
while Mr Fox hardly found one, the Prince met many, 
by which he gained the bet. ‘he animal seems to 
have a pleasure in wandering by night, both within 
and without doors, which has given rise to an idea 
that it sees as well in the dark asin the light. In 
reality, as already hinted, its eyes are only constructed 
in such a manner as to see with less light than what 
suffices for the most of other animals. The male cat, 
like the male sheep, is a much softer animal than the 
female, and more good-natured ; but the latter shows 
a remarkable degree of tenderness for her young. Her 
period of gestation is fifty-five days, and she produces 
from four to six ata time. Her care of her oil’spring 
is such as to interest every beholder. She tends the 
little blind creatures with the utmost solicitude and 
patience, is indefatigable in supplying them with food, 
and when any one is carried away to a distant part 
of the house—as boys will sometimes do, by way «£ 
trying her affection—she is sure to come, and, taking 
itup in her mouth, carries it off, and softly deposits it 
beside the rest. Her whole nature‘seems softened at 
this period, and she has been known, when deprived, 
of her own young, to expend her maternal fondness 
and care with as much zeal upon young hares, and 
even upon pups, creatures belonging to a species with 
which she is proverbially at war. ‘The kittens very 
soon become independent of the mother ; but she ge- 
nerally takes care, before they leave her charge, to 
give them a little instruction in the art of catching 
mice, by bringing wounded ones for them to spring 
upon, and showing them how to watch mouse-holes. 
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The kitten is a singularly playful creature, though 
all its movements seem to bear a kind of sportive re- 
ference to the art of catching a prey. 

“ In the manner of procuring its prey, the common 
cat resembles all the other members of the same great 
family. It will watch for hours, with the utmost 
eagerness and assiduity, the peeping of a mouse from 
its hiding-place, or the motions of a bird on the bough 
of a tree; and when the proper opportunity arrives, 
it pounces with one sudden spring on the unfortunate 
object. There is no sort of food that cats show a 
greater liking for than fish, and this has been matter 
of astonishment to many who are led to conceive that 
in a state of nature cats could not procure such food. 
It is a well-ascertained fact, however, that cats do ac- 
tually take small fishes from shallow ponds and rivers. 
Many instances have been recorded of cats catching 
fish. ‘Mr Moody of Jesmond, near Newcastle, had 
a cat, in 1829, which had been in his possession for 
some years, that caught fish with great assiduity, and 
frequently brought them home alive. Besides minnows 
and eels, she occasionally carried home pilchards, one 
of which, about six inches long, was found in her 
possession in August 1827. She also contrived to 
teach a neighbour’s cat to fish, and the two have been 
seen together watching by the Uis for fish. At other 
times they have been seen at opposite sides of the river, 
not far from each other, on the look-out for their 
prey.’ The following still more extraordinary cir- 
cumstance of a cat fishing in the sea, appeared in the 
Plymouth Journal, June 1828:—‘ There is now at the 
battery, on the Devil’s Point, a cat, which is an expert 
catcher of the finny tribe, being in the constant habit 
of diving into the sea, and bringing up the fish alive 
in her mouth, and depositing them in the guard-room, 
for the use of the soldiers. She is now seven years 
old; and has long been a useful caterer. It is sup- 
posed that her pursuit of the water-rats first taught 
her to venture into the water, to which it is well known 
puss has a natural aversion. She is as fond of the 
water as a Newfoundland dog, and takes her regular 
peregrinations along the rocks at its edge, looking out 
for her prey, ready to dive for them at a moment’s no- 
tice.’ We also recollect a cat who spent the greater 

‘part of her time on the banks of a stream, living on 
small fish, which she caught there; but she also, in 
the first instance, seemed to be attracted by the water- 
rats, whom she used to pursue into the water. 


“In general, however, cats show a great disinclina- 
tion to moisture, and take especial care to keep their 
feet dry. They are also extremely cleanly, and take 
much pains in brushing up their fur, especially about 
the face. Every one is aware that if a cat be taken 
into a dark place, and its back gently rubbed, vivid 
sparks of electricity will be elicited. These sparks 
will be stronger in proportion to the dryness of the 
air, and the fur of the animal. In fact, all animals, 
as well as every substance on the,earth, possesses its 
portion of electric matter, and the reason of its being 
so visible in the case of the cat, is in consequence of 
the perfect dryness aud soft silky nature of its fur. 
Cats, too, like many other animals, seem to be ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to atmospheric changes: hence the 
cat has often been styled ‘the old woman’s weather- 
glass.’ Cats, like all other animals of prey, sleep 
much during the day, and roam about at night. They 
prefer warm situations near the fire in winter, or 
basking opposite to the suninsummer. When highly 
pleased, the cat emits a sound well known by the term 
purring; this sound seems to be produced through 
the nostrils, and is probably the vibration of some 
membrane about the palate or lower part of the nos- 
tril; it is quite voluntary, and can be commanded at 
the pleasure of the animal. The hunting leopard 
purs in the same manner; but we are unable to say 
whether this power of expressing satisfaction be com- 
mon to others of the cat tribe. 

“The mew of the cat is by no means pleasing, and 
its nocturnal noises, and notes of love and war, are 
of the most harsh and grating description. Many 
persons have so singular an antipathy to cats, as to 
swoon away if one happens to be in the room with 
them. It is difficult to say whether this arises from 
any immediate odour of the animal, directly affecting 
the senses of such persons, or whether it be not merely 
the recollection of preconceived antipathies. Cats 
themselves seem to have some singular peculiarities 
of the sense of smelling. They have a dislike to 
many odours, while they are attracted by the scent 
of the common valerian root, with a pleasure almost 
amounting to fascination.” 

- Mr Rhind has related several instances of extraor- 
dinary sense and ingenuity on the part of the cat, and 
we believe there are few persons who could not add 
to the list. The paternal grandfather of the present 
writer had a cat which followed him on his morning 
walkslikeadog. Another relation, who resided in the 
Old Town of Edinburgh, possessed, two individuals 
of the species, each of which performed very remark- 
able feats. One generally haunted the nursery, where 
there was a bed approaching very near to the door. 
When the animal wished to leave the room, it mounted 
the bed, and, leaning forward as far as possible, struck 
down the latch with its paw, so as to make the door fall 
open. Fora long time, the family was occasionally 
annoyed at night by the sound of the knocker, and 
when the servants went to the door, to see who was 
there, noone appeared. It was suspected that some 


idle neighbour had.resolved to amuse himself at their | 
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expense, and the master of the house at length re- 
solved to watch for the sound, and, pouncing out 
upon the enemy, visit him with summary punishment. 
This was done. No sooner had the knocker sounded 
than out burst the enraged citizen, expecting to seize 
at least one offender. ‘To his astonishment, nobody 
was there. He watched another night, and the same 
result ensued. On a third night, he took a light, and 
what was his surprise, on opening the door, to find 
his cat hanging on the knocker! It was evident that 
the animal was in the habit of springing upon that 
object, and causing it to operate, in order to gain ad- 
mission on her return from her nocturnal rambles. 

Cats are remarked to be more liable to form attach- 
ments to places than to persons. When a family re- 
moves, it is often found difficult to make their cat fix 
herself in the new house. Even though carried in a 
bag, and toa distance of many miles, they are apt to 
find their way back, and become contented vassals to 
the new tenants of their former abode. <A cat has 
been known even to cross the Frith of Forth—by what 
means never could be conceived—in order to regain 
her wonted habitation. 


THE PARKS OF LONDON. 

Tue Parks, which form one of the most beautiful 
features of the metropolis, are situated chiefly in a 
series from the back of Whitehall Street, in a westerly 
and northerly direction, and are thus blended only 
with the fashionable end of the town. The most 
ancient of these open grounds is St James’s Park, so 
called from St James’s Palace being situated close upon 
its northern side. You may enter this park from 
Whitehall Street by the passage in the edifice of the 
Horse Guards, and from thence saunter for miles 
among those beautiful grounds now to be noticed. 
The history of St James’s Park is soon told. When 
Henry the Eighth came to the throne, it was a marshy 
waste, and most probably formed part of the Thames 
which surrounded Thorney Island. Henry drained the 
waters into a canal, enclosed many acres of ground, 
took down an ancient hospital dedicated to St James, 
and built on its site the palace now called St James’s. 
Charles the Second improved the grounds by plant- 
ing the avenues of lime-trees on the northern and 
southern sides of the park, and forming the Mall, 
which was a hollowed, smooth, gravelled space, half 
a mile long, skirted with a wooden border for playing 
at balls. The southern avenue was appropriated to 
aviaries: hence it derived the appellation Birdcage 
Walk. The centre of the Park was occupied by canals 
and ponds for aquatic birds. William the Third 
granted access to the public for their, recreation, the 
Park being nearly a mile and a half in circumference, 
and the avenues forming delightful shady promenades. 
In the centre is a fine piece of water interspersed with 
islands, and enriched with swans and various water- 
fowl, with shrubs and flowers decorating its variegated 
borders. On either side are spacious lawns, dotted 
with lofty trees and flowering shrubs. Groups of 
persons here amuse themselves on the grass, on the 
walks, or seated on the chairs, enjoying their book and 
the scenery. The lawns are separated from the avenues 
by iron railings, and at each entrance is a keeper’s 
lodge. There are seven or eight entrances to the 
Foes the king’s guard doing duty at each, day and 
night. 

At the eastern side of St James’s Park is a large 
gravelled space called the Parade, on which, about ten 
o’clock every morning, the body-guards required for 
the day are mustered, about seven or eight hundred 
men. The regimental bands perform music of the 
first order in a style not to be surpassed; the atten- 
tion of a thousand persons is often rivetted by the 
harmonious delicacy and grandeur of its execution. 
The guards may well be proud of their musicians. 
The ceremony of saluting the colours and passing in 
review before-the commanding officer, follows; alter 
which, the whole march off to martial music, which, 
reverberating from the surrounding buildings, in- 
creases the grandeur of its effect. 

This Parade is before the Park-front of the Horse 
Guards, the Treasury, and other edifices built of stone, 
all commanding a view of the gardens and the New 
Palace, at the western extremity of the Park. At 
the southern side of the Parade is placed a huge mor- 
tar, brought from Spain; and at the northern end a 
piece of Turkish ordnance, of great length, brought 
from Alexandria, in Egypt. Both these tremendous 
and sanguinary implements of war are mounted on 
carriages or bases of home construction, displaying 
emblematical or allegorical allusions to the places 
whence they came. 

A little farther north of the Parade, is a noble flight 
of steps, giving an entrance to the Park from Water- 
loo Place, constructed by order of his present Ma- 
jesty; these steps are surmounted by a lofty column, 
which occupies the spot where lately stood Carlton 
Palace, the favourite residence of George the Fourth. 
The buildings near this, which overlook the Park, 
are lofty and elegant. Farther on the Mall, or 
Avenue, is St James’s Palace, at sight of which fo- 
reigners exclaim, “ the English hospitals are palaces, 
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‘River enriches the scenery of Hyde Park. 


and their royal residences are hovels.” ‘There is cer- 
tainly no exterior to determine this as the abode of a 
monarch ; within, however, it is superb and spacious ; 
the levees and drawing-rooms of their Majesties are 
held here in great splendour. On court days, the 


“guards in their rich equipments, the yeomen in their 


ancient costume, the attendants on the ceremony, the 
splendid equipages of the nobility, and the crowds of 
elegantly-dressed spéctators, render St James’s Pa- 
lace a scene of gorgeous magnificence. 

The western end of St James’s Park is occupied by 
an extensive stone edifice, on the site of old Bucking. 
ham House, called the New Palace; the centre is 
Spacious and grand; the wings project on either side 
so boldly as to form three sides of a quadrangle; on 
the extremities are colonnades, giving a noble ex- 
panse to the building. The basement is of the Doric; 
above is the Corinthian order; and the summits are 
adorned with statues. In the front of the palace is 
the Waterloo triumphal arch, which, with an area of 
great extent, is surrounded by richly-ornamented iron 
railings. 

Green Park is north of the New Palace, is part of 
the grounds enclosed by Henry the Eighth, and forms 
an angle, the western side of which is occupied by 
very beautiful mansions of the nobility, situated within 
shrubberies. The north side is bounded by Piccadilly, 
a line of lofty houses, among which are many town 
residences of the nobility. The other line of the angle 
is a broad road, called Constitution Hill, connecting 
St James's Park with Hyde Park Corner. The whole 
of Green Park is surrounded by iron railings, and is 
rendered interesting from its inequality of grassy 
surface, which rises considerably on the northern 
side, and to a promenade round a large basin of water, 
which, with walks in other parts of the Park, offer a 
pleasing and healthful recreation to the inhabitants 
of the metropolis. From the highest ground there is 
a charming prospect of the New Palace, St James’s 
Park with its ornamental grounds, over which West- 
minster Abbey majestically rises, accompanied by the 
Gothic turrets of other buildings, beyond which are 
the Kentish Hills, thickly studded with villas and 
diversified with groves. 

Green Park is separated from Hyde Park on the 
north-west by the line of road leading into Piccadilly, 
and which, during most part of the day, exhibits an 
extraordinary thoroughfare of vehicles, horses, and 
pedestrians. The view eastward along Piccadilly 
gives an idea of the wealth and grandeur of the me- 
tropolis, which will not be soon effaced. The main 
entrance to Hyde Park, which is opposite Green Park, 
exhibits great elegance in architectural ornament. 

Hyde Park is part of the ancient manor of Hida, 
which belonged to the monastery of St Peter, at West- 
minster, till Henry the Eighth appropriated it dif. 
ferently. Its extent is about 400 acres, part of which 
is considerably elevated. The whole is intersected 
with noble roads, lawns with luxuriant trees, planted 
singly or in-groups, presenting beautiful examples of 
diversified prospects. At the south east corner, the 
entrance from Piccadilly, on an elevated pedestal, 
stands a colossal statue of Achilles, cast from the 
cannon taken at the battles of Salamanca and Water- 
loo, weighing thirty tons, and “ erected to the Duke 
of Wellington and his companions in arms, by their 
countrywomen.” 

The great sheet of water called the Serpentine 
At its 
western extremity is a stone bridge of five large and 
two smaller arches, erected in 1826; it separates the 
Park from the gardens of Kensington Palace, a spot 
possessing all the beauties of flower, lawn, and grove, 
and open to the public. On the level space of Hyde 
Park, troops of the line are occasionally reviewed. The 
great road through the Park to Kensington is deno- 
minated Rotten Row, one of the most fashionable re- 
sorts for equestrians to sport their high-bred horses. 
Other roads display countless elegant equipages of the 
nobility, gentry, and others; while the footpaths, 
which are railed off from the roads, are crowded with 
the well-dressed inkabitants of London, enjoying the 
salubrity of the air and the gaiety of the scene, more 
particularly between two and five on a Sunday after- 
noon. 

There are five entrances open from early morn till 
nine at night. No stages nor hackney-coaches are 
permitted within the gates of Hyde Park. 

Regent’s Park is situated considerably apart, in a 
northerly direction, from the preceding grounds, and 
consists of a circular enclosure of about 450 acres, 
which are laid out with great attention to landscape 
gardening ; its centre is enriched with lakes, planta- 
tions, shrubberies, and eight beautiful villas. The 
Park is surrounded by extensive ranges of buildings, 
forming splendid terraces, variously designated, and 
all decorated with sculpture in agreement with their 
respective orders of architecture ; producing an effect 
of beauty and grandeur rarely witnessed. At the 
south end of the Park, the Coliseum stands conspicu- 
ous, with its immense Doric portico and circular roof, 
rising from a polygon of sixteen faces, occupying an 
area of 400 feet. All these edifices are constructed of 
brick, with facings and embellishments of Portland 
cement. ) 

On the border of the Park is the celebrated exhi- 
bition called the Diorama, which consists of painted 
representations of landscapes, or buildings, on parti- 
cular parts of the scene; illuminations of different 


hues are so judiciously cast as to produce a perfect re- 
semblance to nature. 

At the northern extremity of the Park are the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, established in 1826, It affords to a 
highly gratified public the opportunity to inspect the 
works of nature under advantages heretofore unknown. 
The grounds are tastefully laid out in flower-beds and 
walks, which lead to the enclosures, or cages, of an 
extensive collection of beasts and birds, each labelled 
with its scientific and common name. Every depart- 
ment is so well arranged, and all so judiciously con- 
structed, that theanimals may be inspected with safety 
and satisfaction. An order signed by a member of 
the society is necessary to obtain admission ; one shil- 
ling, each person, is taken at the gate. ‘ 

It need scarcely be added, that these delightful 
walks in the different Parks are enjoyed by the pub- 
lic with the greatest expressions of satisfaction. 


SCOTTISH STREAMS. 
THE SPEY. 

Tue Spey is one of the principal rivers of Scotland, 
but is celebrated not so much for its magnitude as the 
rapidity of its course. It rises from a small, lake 
called Loch Spey, on the confines of Badenoch and 
Glenroy, Inverness-shire, and falls into the Moray 
Firth. In point of magnitude, it has been allowed to 
follow the Tay, and, in beauty, the Earn, though, 
from its rapid course through chiefly a Highland coun- 
try, it is of no avail whatever for navigation; and 
thus, except for its fisheries, it is among the least 
useful of all the larger Scottish rivers. ~ 

Descending at first in an easterly direction from Loch 
Spey, in the midst of wild Highland scenery, the Spey 
soon takes its rorth-easterly course, assuming ra- 
pidly the fourm of a river, from its reception of tri 
butaries on both sides. Among these may be enu- 
merated the Markie and Calder on the north, and 
the Mashie, Truim, and Tromie, on the south. It is 
next joined by the Feshie at Invereshie, by the Driue 
Water at Rothiemurchus, by the Nethy near Aber- 
-nethy, by the Dulnain from the north, opposite Aber- 
nethy, by the Avon at Inveravon, by the Fiddich 
Water between Aberlour and Rothes, and by a great 
variety of lesser streams, through the whole of its 
course. 

The general aspect of the country during the first 
twenty miles of the river’s course, is upon the whole 
bleak and barren; the soil in many places is good, 
but subject to early frosts, which frequently occur in 
July and August, and in one night blast all the 
crops. Eighteen miles from the source of the Spey is a 
bridge, by which the Highland road crosses from In- 
verness to Perth. Om approaching the village of 
Kingussie, the country becomes more open, and as- 
sumes a fertile appearance, and, instead of the dusky 
heath, the eye is refreshed with the view of verdant 
meadows, which extend along the banks of the river 
for several miles ; these afford .a most luxuriant pas- 
turage, but not unfrequently the whole of it is de- 
stroyed by the river overflowing its- banks, which it 
often does, owing to the heavy falls of rain on the 
neighbouring mountains. Three miles below Kin- 
gussie, and about a mile from the north side of the 
river, stands the beautiful mansion of Belleville, the 
residence of the family of Macpherson, translator of 
Ossian, who, it may be mentioned, was born at Kin- 
gussie. Three’ miles farther down, the river ex- 
pands into a beautiful lake, called Loch Inch, about 
two miles long and one broad, the sides of which 
are clothed with birch and hazel. This lake abounds 
with salmon, trout, pike, and char, of which last 
immense numbers are often taken by means of nets 
—occasionally fourteen dozen of these have been 
caught at a ‘single haul. As the river leaves the lake, 
and recovers its natural dimensions, it flows through 
a country varying but little in appearance, till it ap- 
proaches to Kinrara, a hunting-seat belonging to the 
Duke of Gordon, beautifully situated on a rising 
ground on the north side of the river, with a high 
rock rising abruptly and romantically behind it. On 
the top of this rock is a monument erected in comme- 

. moration of the battle of Waterloo. A little to the west 
of Kinrara House, in a beautiful sequestered situation, 
is the burial-place of the late Duchess of Gordon, who 
fixed upon it for that purpose many years before her 


death. On the opposite side of the river, about a/ 


mile farther on, is the Doune of Rothiemurchus, the 
property of Sir J. P. Grant, Calcutta. The scenery 
here is wild and varied. From the river side is seen 
a beautiful stripe of country, in an excellent state of 
cultivation, while, in the distance, rise the Gram. 
pians, towering in majestic grandeur, their bases 
clothed with forests of dark waving pines, and their 
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summits denying sustenance to the slightest particle 
of vegetation. 

The forests of Rothiemurchus supply the markets, 
with a considerable quantity of fir wood, which, in| 
point of durability and workmanship, is scarcely sur- 
passed. The wood is brought from the forest by 
floating it down the Driue, to the place where it joins 
the Spey, and thence in rafts along the principal river. | 
The time required to float it from the place of its) 
growth to Speymouth seldom exceeds twenty-four’ 
hours, though the distance is fully fifty miles. About 
a mile and a half below the junction of the Driue, and| 
on the same side, is a wide barren moor,-which is 
pointed out as being the scene of a deadly conflict be-, 
tween two rival clans, viz., the Shaws and the Cum- 
mings, the latter of whom were totally defeated: not 
a man escaped the carnage. Tradition says they were 
all buried in one hollow, by the way-side, which, to 
this day, is called “ Lag-na-Cuimeanach,” or the 
Broken swords and: other, 
warlike weapons are sometimes found in the vicinity, 
to vouch for the authenticity of the tradition. 

The river now approaches that part of the coun- 
try where, on its south bank, lies the barony of 
Kincairn, the native place of John Roy Stuart, who 
commanded a regiment in the Highland army in the 
year 1745, and was distinguished as a brave and sen- 
sible officer. His memory is revered in this part of 
the country; and the inhabitants talk of him ag a re-! 
markably athletic man, and an excellent poet. Most 
of his songs are still preserved, though almost the) 
whole of them are in the Gaelic language. After the 
battle of Culloden, it was remarked of John Roy, by 
some of the English troops, ‘‘that, had the followers 
of the prinee but-half the activity of the red man with! 
the broad bonnet and small hand, Culloden would have 
been decided in a different manner.” 


The river now enters into the county of Moray. 
This part of the country is called Strathspey, so well 
known for its music of the same name, and excellent 
reel-dancers. It is the property of Lord Seafield, and 
is now under a highly improved system of agriculture. 

Seven miles below the Nethy, is a bridge across the 
Spey, which opens a communication between the coun- 
try on either side ; about a mile north of the bridge is 
the village of Granton, where there is an hospital,. in 
which a number of orphan boys and girls receive food 
and clothing, and a good education. It now flows with 
increasing rapidity through a part of the country 
which of late years has been much beautified by nu- 
merous plantations. The Haughs of Cromdale, the 
scene of a skirmish which terminated Dundee’s rebel- 
lion, and which is celebrated in a popular ballad, are 
on the south bank. ‘The river here nearly forms a 
semicircle, from which Cromdale derives its name, 
signifying the *‘ Crooked Dale.” In the churchyard 
of Cromdale is a venerable beech tree of great anti- 
quity ; its branches are of such extent that it is capa- 
ble of overshadowing from 1200 to 1600 people. On 
the opposite side, and two miles distant, is Castle 
Grant, the family mansion of the Earl of Seafield. It 
is a very ancient building, but of late years has un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and is quite modernised. 
In the castle is an extensive armoury, where there are 
to be seen specimens of the most rare and ancient ar- 
mour. : 


A little way below Granton, the country begins to 
change its aspect; the hills gradually diminish, the 
scenery is less bold, and the traveller fancies himself 
on the point of leaving the Highlands. It may be 
mentioned, that a small rivulet, which flows into the 
Spey a few miles below Cromdale, makes a complete 
separation between the people who speak the English 
and Gaelic languages. On the west side of this stream, 
Gaelic is universally spoken; while on the opposite 
side, not a word of the language is understood: the 
distance between these two classes of people cannot 
exceed one hundred yards. Twomiles farther down, 
at Inveravon, is Ballindalloch, an elegant mansion, 
the property of George M‘Pherson Grant, Esq. The 
landscape, without possessing the wildness of High- 
land scenery, is yet remarkably beautiful, and the 
soil is rich, and yields excellent crops. The river now 
flows in a wider channel, which consequently dimi- 
nishes its depth. As in all level countries, there is now 
a sameness in the landseape, to attempt to describe 
which would only be uttering useless repetitions. 

Six miles below Ballindalloch, is the village of Aber- 
lour; here, on either side of the water, ate a number of 
gentlemen’s residences; and about two miles farther 
on, is an elegant bridge upon the river, consisting of 
one arch, and entirely formed of cast metal. The 
scenery now has nothing either wild or romantic in 
it; but every one must be struck with the beauty and 
verdure of the level haughs along either bank. Three 
miles below, on thenorth bank, is the village of Rothes; 
and on the opposite bank, onan eminence, is the beau- 
tiful house of Arndilly. Four miles below this, is an 
elegant suspension-bridge, built shortly after the great, 
floods in 1829 ; it opens a direct and short communi- 
cation from Boharm to Elgin. The river now rapidly 
approaches its estuary. It passes the village of Focha- 
bers on the south or right bank, where there is another 
splendid bridge of freestone. It was built at an im- 
mense expense by the late Duke of Gordon. It received 
considerable damage during the floods in 1829, but 
has since been thoroughly repaired. Near this is si- 
tuated Gordon Castle, the residence of his Grace the 
Duke of Gordon, the most magnificent edifice north 
of the Tay. A few years ago, it suifered considerably 


from fire, but it has been since rebuilt. The grounds 
are laid out with exquisite taste; the woods around 
the castle are of great extent and antiquity, and the © 
parks are supplied with abundance of deer and other 
game. Both nature and art have combined to render 
this a place of princely magnificence. Three miles 
below this, on the north bank of the river, is the vil- 
lage of Garmouth, where the Spey discharges itself 
into the Moray Firth, As a seaport, it is quite insig- 
nificant, which may be in a great degree ascribed to 
there not being a sufficient depth of water to form a 
proper harbour. . King Charles the Second landed 
here in 1650, when about to attempt the recovery of 
his crown by means of the Scotch Covenanters. 

The fisheries of the Spey are very valuable. A fish- 
ing company pays an annual rent of 1.8000. The 
number of salmon taken is very great, and the whole 
are sent to the London market, both in a fresh and 
cured state. Notwithstanding all the precautions used 
in securing the fish at the mouth of the river, the 
salmon contrive to pass, and force their way to the 
very source of the stream, and afford the angler many 
an hour's pleasant sport. bi 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
LADY JANE GREY. \ 
Lapy JANE,Grry, born in 1537, was the eldest 
daughter of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset,* by his 
wife Lady Frances Brandon, the daughter of Mary 
Tudor, youngest sister of Henry the Highth. Lady 
Jane thus inherited the pretensions of a junior branch 
of .the royal family of England, and, failing the de- 
scendants of Henry the Highth and his elder sister 
Margaret of Scotland, would have been the rightful 
heir to the crown. 

She was reared at the country seat of her parents, 
apparently without any thought of ever being called 
to fill a throne, for which there were many heirs 
nearer in title than herself. “She is described as hav- 
ing been beyond measure lovely: her features were 
beautifully regular, and her large and mild eyes were 
the reflection of a pure and energetic soul, though 
peaceful and unambitious. She was chiefly remark- 
able, however, for the extraordinary accomplishments 
of her mind. Roger Ascham, the preceptor ‘of her 
cousin Queen ~Elizabeth, who knew her intimately, 
says, “‘ she possesses good manners, prudence, and a 
love of labour ; she has every talent, without the least 
weakness of her sex; she speaks French and Italian 
as well as she does English; she writes readily, and 
with propriety; she has-more than once, if you will 
believe me, spoken Greek to me. Before I went into 
Germany,” continues this celebrated, scholar, *‘ I came 
to Brodegate, in Leicestershire, to take my leave o- 
that noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom I was éxceed- 
ing much beholden. Her parents, the duke and 
duchess, with all the household, gentlemen and gen- 
tlewomen, were hunting in the park. But I found 
her in her chamber, reading Phedon Platonis, in 
Greek, with as much delight as some gentlemen 
would read a merrie tale in Boccace. After saluta- 
tion and duty done, with some other talk, I asked 
her why she would lose such pastime in the park, 
Smiling, she answered me, ‘ I wiss all their sport in 
the park is but a shadow to that pleasure that I find - 
in Plato. Alas, good folk, they never felt what true 
pleasure meant.’ ‘ And how came you, madam,’ 
quoth I, ‘to this deep knowledge of pleasure? and 
what did chiefly allure you into it, seeing not many 
women, but very few men, have attained thereunto ?” 
‘JT will tell you,’ quoth she, ‘and tell you a truth, 
which perchance you will marvel at. One cf the 
greatest benefits that ever God gave me is, that he 
sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a 
schoolmaster. In presence of either father or mother, 
whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, 
drink, be merry or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, 
or doing any thing else, I must do it, asat were, in 
such weight, measure, and number, even as per-_ 
fectly as God made the world, or else I am so sharply 
taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea sometimes with 
pinches, nips, and other ways, which I will not name 
for the honour I bear them, so without measure mis- 
ordered, that I think myself in hell, till time come 
that I must go to Mr Klmer, who teacheth me so 
gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements to 
learning, that I think all the time nothing while I 
am with him; and when I am called frome a fall 
a-weeping, because whatsoever I do else but learning 
is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole misliking 
unto me. And thus my book hath been so much my 
pleasure, that, in respect of it, all others are but trifles 
and troubles unto me!’” 

Lady Jane Grey received part of her education with 
Edward the Sixth, whowas of the same age with her. 
self, but, though a very promising youth, was re- 
marked to make a less rapid progress than his cousin. 
She also imbibed, with him, the warmest attachment 
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Catholic religion, inclined Edward to listen to the 
counsel of his chief minister, the Duke of Northum- 
berland, for a change in the. destination of the crown. 
Both Mary and the second sister Elizabeth had been 
at one time pronounced illegitimate by act of parlia- 
ment; and though their father had reassigned them 
their proper rank in his will, there was some colour 
of law for their exclusion. With regard to Mary of 
Scotland, who was a Catholic and an alien, the ques- 
tion does not seem to have ever been entertained. 
Northumberland, seeing the possibility of setting aside 
these claimants, procured a match to be accomplished, 
May 1553, between Lady Jane Grey and his fourth son 
Lord Guilford Dudley—an alliance which seemed to 
promise his own continuance for a considerable time 
at the head of affairs, in the event of the death of the 
king. 

The ambition of this able but unprincipled states- 
man. was successful in the firet instance. The dying 
king, wrought upon by his fears for the stability of 
the Protestant religion, made a will excluding his two 
sisters, and settling the crown upon Lady Jane Grey. 
On the 6th of July, the king died, and Northumber- 
land, with some other lords, proceeded, on the 9th, to 
Sion House, where Lady Jane was residing, to salute 
her as queen. The unfortunate young lady, who had 
not yet completed her sixteenth year, and from her 
situation could not be considered as a free agent, 
heard the intelligence with profound grief and alarm, 
insomuch as to fall upon the ground in the presehce 
of these proud nobles who had come to bend their 
knees before her. In vain did she, with tears in her 
eyes, entreat her father-in-law to permit her to re- 
main in that privacy,which she loved. The fulfil- 
ment of the ambitious views of two great houses was 
not to be baulked by the timidity, or even by the rea- 

_ son, of a young girl, over whom they possessed all 
that authority of the affections, compared with which 
that very sovereignty which they acknowledged in 
her was as nothing. From a mere sentiment of duty, 
she permitted herself to be considered as queen, and 
accompanied her distinguished relatives to the Tower, 
which, according to custom, was for some time to be 
her palace. 

The circumstances favourable to her continuance 
in power were the possession by her father-in-law of 
the seat and powers of government, with the command 
of the ordinary forces, her own known attachment to 
the Protestant faith, and the respect paid to the will 
of the lateking. The unfavourable circumstances were 
the very general prepossession in favour of the descent 
of the crown to the natural heir, the unpopularity of 
Northumberland, and the zeal of the Catholics in fa- 
vour of Mary, while her own Protestant friends were 
rendered lukewarm by their suspicions of the sincerity 
of her father-in-law. Northumberland had, immedi- 


ately before the death of theking, sent for the princesses. 


Mary and Elizabeth, under the pretence of a desire 
of their brother to see them, but in reality with a view 
to make them his prisoners. He even concealed the 
death of the king for two days in the hope of their 
arriving. Mary, however, when within a few hours’ 
journey of the metropolis, was apprised of the decease 
of her brother by a secret friend, and, taking alarm 
at the absence of official intelligence, withdrew into 
Suffolk, where she was speedily surrounded by a con- 
siderable army. To meet the twelve thousand men 
with whom she approached London, Northumberland 
could only bring out half that number, During his 
absence, an insurrection took place in the capital, and 
the Duke of Suffolk, the father of the young queen, 
was obliged to give up the Tower to the friends of 
Mary. He caused the ceremonial of royalty to cease, 
-and its ensigns to be displaced in the apartment of his 
daughter, who, when she was exhorted by him to bear 
her fall with fortitude, answered him with modest 
-composure, “ This is.a more welcome summons 
than that which forced me against my will to an ele- 
vation to which I am not entitled, and for which I 
am not qualified. In obedience to you, my lord, and 
to my mother, I did violence to myself: the present 
is my own act, and I willingly resign.” The nextday 
shereturned toher retirement inthe monastery of Sion. 
She reigned ten days, and was called “a twelfth- 
day queen” by some paltry buffoon who could look 
on the misfortunes of the good as the subject of a sorry 
jest.* Northumberland, being pressed by the supe- 
rior forces of Mary, found no alternative but.to pro- 
claim his enemy as queen, in place of his daughter-in- 
law. He was immediately taken into custody, tried 
for high treason, and beheaded. i 
» One of the first uses made by Mary of her autho- 
rity was to take Jane and her relations into custody. 
The unfortunate young lady was carried back to the 
_ Tower, lately her palace, and now to be her prison 
and the scene of her death. It is not impossible that 
Mary, bigoted and cruel as she was, might have ulti- 
mately forgiven her young kinswoman for an usurpa- 
tion so evidently involuntary. In the autumn, how- 
ever, the Duke of Suffolk, |who had been pardoned, 
was so imprudent as to join an insurrection by which 
Mary’s throne was violently shaken. LExasperated by 
SS 
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this: circumstance, she ordered Lady Jane and her 
husband to be tried (Nov. 3) for high treason. They 
were condemned, without a time being fixed for 
the execution. The queen at length determined 
to remove one whose pretensions were so liable to 
become a matter of contention. On the 8th day 
of February 1554," she signed a warrant for the 
execution of “ Guilford Dudley and his wife’”—for 
such was the description by which they were dis- 
tinguished at a moment when discourtesy wears its 
ugliest aspect. On the morning of the 12th, he was 
led to execution on Tower Hill. Lord~ Guilford 
Dudley had requested an interview with his beloved 
Jane. She, from a fear that it might unfit both for 
the scene through which they were to pass, declined 
‘it. She saw him go through the gate of the Tower 
towards the scaffold; and soon afterwards she chanced 
to look from the same window at his bleeding carcase, 
imperfectly covered, in the cart which bore it back. 
Feckenham, abbot of Westminister, had endeavoured 
to convert her to the Catholic faith. He was acute, 
eloquent, and of a tender nature; but he made no 
impression on her considerate and steady belief. She 
behaved to him with such calmness and sweetness, 
that he had obtained for hera day’s.respite. Somuch 
meekness has seldom been so pure from lukewarmness. 
She wrote a letter to Harding on his apostacy, couched 
in ardent and even vehement language, partly because 
she doubted his sincerity. Never did affection breathe 
itself in language more beautiful than in her dying 
letter to her father, in which she says, “‘ My guiltless 
blood may cry before the Lord, Mercy to the in- 
nocent !”” A Greek letter to her sister, Lady Cathe- 
rine, written on a blank leaf of a Greek Testament, is 
needless as another proof of those accomplishments 
which astonished the learned of Europe, but admir- 
able as a token that neither grief nor danger could 
ruffle her thoughts, nor lower the sublimity of her 
highest sentiments. In the course of that morning 
she wrote in her note-book three sentences in Greek, 
Latin, and English, of which the last is as follows :— 
“Tf my fault deserved punishment, my youth, atleast, 
and my imprudence, were worthy of excuse. God 
and posterity will show me favour.”’ 

She was executed within the Tower, either to 
withdraw her from the pitying eye of the people, or 
as a privilege due to the descendant of Henry VII. 
She declared-on the scaffold that “ her soul was as 
pure from trespass against Queen Mary as innocence 
was from injustice: I only consented to the thing I 
was forced into.” 


In substance the last allegation was true.. The his- 
tory of tyranny affords no example of a female of 
seventeen, by the command of a female, and a relation, 
put to death for acquiescence in the injunction of a 
father, sanctioned by the concurrence of all that the 
kingdom could boast of what was illustrious in nobility, 
or grave in law, or venerable in religion. The ex- 
ample is the more affecting, as it is that of a person 
who exhibited a matchless union of youth and beauty 
with genius, with learning, with virtue, with piety ; 
whose affections were so warm, while her passions 
were so perfectly subdued, It was a death sufficient 
to honour and dishonour an age. 


ASCENT OF THE PETER BOTTE MOUNTAIN. 


Iy the third volume (recently published) of the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, there appears an 
account of a very extraordinary exploit which has been 
lately performed by a party of our countrymen—the 
ascent of the mountain known by the name of Peter 
Botte, in the Mauritius. The island called: the Mau- 
ritius and the Isle of Bourbon lie near to each other, 
off the east coast of Africa, having, however, the great 
island of Madagascar between them and that continent. 
They were first discovered in the sixteenth century by 
Pedro Mascarenhas, a Portuguese, from whom the 
group to which they belong is sometimes called that 
of the Mascarenhas. Its discoverer himself gave to 
the Mauritius the name of Ilhado Cerno. The Portu- 
guese, however, never formed a settlement here ; and 
in 1598 the island was ,taken possession of by the 
Dutch Admiral Van Nek, who called it by the name 
by which it is now commonly known, after Maurice, 
Prince of Orange. The Dutch finding it of little use, 
although they had begun to colonise it in 1640, aban- 
doned it altogether in 1712; and in 1721 the French, 
who had been already for some time in possession of 
_the neighbouring Isle of Bourbon, began to colonise 
it. From them it received the name of the Isle of 
France, and they retained it till December 1810, when 
it was taken from them by the English. It still re- 
mains a British colony, 
The Mauritius is extremely mountainous, and ex- 
hibits in every part of it the marks of volcanic action. 
‘Some of the mountains are between two and three 
thousand feet in height, and are covered with snow 
during a great part of the year. Among them are 
several that assume the most singular and fantastic 
shapes ; but the most extraordinary in its appearance 
is that which bears the name of Peter Botte, from a 
person who is said by tradition to have climbed to its 
summit many years ago, and to have lost his life in 
coming down again. ‘The attempt has been several 
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times made by our own countrymen since the island 
became a British possession, but always till now in 
vain. The. exploit, however, has been at length ac- 
complished in the course of the last year. The account 
of its successful performance is given in a letter from 
one of the parties in the enterprise, which was com-~ 
municated to the Geographical Society by Mr Barrow. 
** From most points of view,” says the writer, ‘ the 
mountain seems to rise out of the range which runs 
nearly parallel to that part of the sea-cost which 
forms the bay of Port Louis (the capital, situated on 
the west side of the island); but on arriving at its 
base, you find that it is actually separated from the 
rest of the range by a ravine or cleft of a tremendous 
depth.” The mountain appears from the account to 
be about eighteen hundred feet high. 

Captain Lloyd, chief civil engineer, accompanied by 
Mr Dawkins, had made an attempt in 1831 to ascend 
the mountain, and had reached what is called the 
Neck, where they planted’a ladder, which did not, 
however, reach half way up the.perpendicular face 
of rock beyond. Still, Captain Lloyd was convinced 
that with proper preparation the feat might be accom- 
plished. Accordingly, on the morning of the 7th 
September last, this gentleman, along with Lieutenant 
Phillpotts of the 29th regiment, Lieutenant Keppel, 
R. N., and Lieutenant Taylor, the writer of the letter, 
set out on the bold and perilous adventure. ‘ All 
our preparations being made,” says the narra- 
tive, ‘‘ we started, and a more picturesque line of 
march I have seldom seen. Our van was composed 
of about fifteen or twenty sepoys in every variety of 
costume, together with a few negroes carrying our 
food, dry clothes, &c. Our path lay up a very steep 
ravine, formed by the rains in the wet season, which, 
having loosened all the stones, made it any thing but 
pleasant ; those below were obliged to keep a bright 
look-out for tumbling rocks, and one of these missed 
Keppel and myself by a miracle.” : 

Along this path, which was not a foot broad, they 
picked their way for about four hundred yards, the 
negroes keeping their focting firm under their loads, 
by catching holdas they proceeded of the shrubs above 
them. Wemust allow Lieutenant Taylor to continue 
the story in his own words :— 

“ On rising to the shoulder, a view burst’ upon 
us which defies my descriptive powers. We stood on 
a little narrow ledge or neck of land, about twenty 
yards in length. On the side which we mounted, we 
looked back into the deep wooded gorge we had passed 
up; while on the opposite side of the neck, which was 
between six and seven feet broad, the precipice went 
sheer down fifteen hundred feet to the plain. One 
extremity of the neck was equally-precipitous, and the 
other was bounded by what to me was the most magni- 
ficent sight Lever saw. A narrow, knife-like edge 
of rock, broken here and there by precipitous faces, 
ran up in a conical form to about three hundred or 
three hundred and fifty feet above us; and on the 
very pinnacle old Peter Botte frowned in all his glory. 

“+ After a short rest, we proceeded to work. The 
ladder had been left by Lloyd and Dawkins last year. 
It was about twelve feethigh, about half-way up a face 
of perpendicular rock. The foot, which was spiked, 
rested on a ledge, with barely three inches on each 
side. A grapnell-line had been also left last year, but 
was Bot used. A negro of Lloyd’s clambered from 
the top of the ladder by the cleft in the face of the 
rock, not trusting his weight to the old and rotten line. 
He carried a small cord round his middle; and it was 
fearful to see the cool steady way in which he climb- 
ed, where a single loose stone or false hold must have 
sent him down into)the abyss ; however, he fearlessly 
serambled away, till at length we heard him halloo 
from under the neck, ‘ all right.” These negroes use 
their feet exactly like monkeys, grasping with them 
every projection almost as firmly as with their hands. 
The line carried up he made fast above, and up it we 
all four ‘shinned’ in succession. It was, joking apart, 
awful work. In several places the ridge ran to'an edge 
not afoot broad; and I could, as I held on, half-sitting, 
half-kneeling across the ridge, have kicked my right 
shoe down to the plain on one side, and my left into 
the bottom of the ravine on the other. Theonly thing 
which surprised me was my own steadiness and free. 
‘dom from all giddiness. Ihad been nervous in mount- 
ing the ravine in the morning; but gradually I got 
so excited and determined to succeed, that I could 
look down that dizzy height without the smallest sen- 
sation of swimming in the head; nevertheless, I held 
on uncommonly hard, and felt very well satisfied when 
Iwas safe under the neck. And a more extraor- 
dinary situation I never was in. The head, which 
is an enormous mass of rock, about thirty feet in 
height, overhangs its base many feet on every side. 
A ledge of tolerably level rock runs round three sides 
of the base, about six feet in width, bounded every 
where by the abrupt edge of the precipice, except in 
the spot where it is joined by the ridge up which we 
climbed. In one spot the head, though overhanging 
its base several feet, reaches only perpendicularly over 
the edge of the precipice; and, most fortunately, it 
was at the very spot where we mounted. Here it was” 
that we reckoned on getting up; a communication 
being established with the shoulder by a double line’ 
of ropes, we proceeded to get up the necessary ma- 
terial—Lloy4d’s portable ladder, additional coils of rope, 
crowbars, &c. But now the question, anda puzzler too, 
_was how to get the ladder up against therock. Lloyd 
| had prepared some iron arrows, with thongs, to fire over, 
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and, having gotup a gun, he made a line fast round his 
body, which weall held on, and going over the edge of the 
precipice on the opposite side, he leant back against the 
line, and fired over the least projecting part: had theline 
broke, he would have fallen eighteen hundred feet. 
Twice this failed, and then he had recourse toa large 
stone with a Jead-line, which swung diagonally, and 
seemed to bea feasible plan : several times he made beau- 
tifulheaves, but the provoking line would not catch, 
and away went the stone far down below; tillat length 
Fiolus, pleased, I suppose, with his perseverance, 
gave us a shift of wind for about a minute, and over 
went the stone, and was eagerly seized on the oppo- 
site side. Hurrah, my lads, ‘steady’s the word !’ 
Three lengths of the ladder were put together on 
the ledge; a large line was attached to the one which 
was over the head, and carefully drawn up; and, 
finally, a two-inch rope, to the extremity of which we 
lashed the top of our ladder, then lowered it gently 
over the precipice till it hung perpendicularly, and 
was steadied by two negroes on the ridge below. 
© All right, now hoist away!’ and up went the lad- 
der, till the foot came to the edge of our ledge, where 
it was lashed in firmly to the neck. We then hauled 
away on the guy to steady it, and made it fast; a 
line was passed over by the lead-line to hold on, and 
up went Lioyd, screeching and hallooing, and we all 
three scrambled after him. The union-jack and a 
boathook were passed up, and Old England’s flag 
waved freely and gallantly on the redoubted Peter 
Botte. No sooner was it seen fying than the Un- 
daunted frigate saluted in the harbour, and the guns 
of our saluting battery replied ; for though our expe- 
dition had been kept secret till we started, it was 
made known the morning of our ascent, and all hands 
were on the look-out, as we afterwards learned. We 
then got a bottle of wine to the top of the rock, chris- 
tened it ‘ King William’s Peak,’ and drank his Ma- 
jesty’s health hands round the Jack, and then ‘ Hip, 
hip, hip, hurral !’ 


“JT certainly never felt any thing like the excite- 
ment of that moment; even the negroes down on the 
shoulder took up our hurrahs, and we could hear far 
below the faint shouts of the astonished inhabitants 
of the plain. We were determined to do nothing by 
halves, and accordingly made preparations for sleep- 
ing under the neck, by hauling up blankets, pea- 
jackets, brandy, cigars, &c. Meanwhile, our dinner 
was preparing on the shoulder below ; and about four 
P. M. we descended our ticklish path, to partake of 
the portable soup, preserved salmon, &c. Our party 
was now increased by Dawkins and his cousin, a 
lieutenant of the Talbot, to whom we had written, 
informing them of our hopes of success; but their 
heads would not allow them to mount to the head or 
neck. After dinner, asit was getting dark, I screwed 
up my nerves, and climbed up to our queer little nest 
at the top, fullowed by Tom Keppel anda negro, who 
carried some dry wood, and made a fire in a cleft 
under the rock. Lloyd and Phillpotts soon came up, 
and we begau to arrange ourselves for the night, each 
taking a glass of brandy to begin with. Ihad on two 
pair of trousers, a shooting waistcoat, jacket, and a 
huge Flushing jacket orer that, a thick woollen sailor’s 
cap, ahd two blankets ; and each of us lighted a cigar 
as we seated ourselves to wait for the appointed hour 
of our signal of success. It was a glorious sight to 
look down from that giddy pinnacle over the whole 
island, lying so calm and beautiful in the moonlight, 
except where the broad black shadows of the other 
mountains intercepted the light. Here and there we 
could see a light twinkling in the plains, over the fire 
of some sugar manufactory; but not a sound of any 
sort reached us, except am occasional shout from the 
party down on the shoulder (we four being the only 
ones above). At length, in the direction of Port 
Louis, a bright flash was seen, and, after a long inter- 
val, the sullen doom of theevening gun. We then pre- 
pared our pre-arranged signal, and whiz went a roc- 
ket from our nest, lighting up for an instant the peaks 
of the hills below us, and then leaving us in darkness. 
‘We next burnt a blue-light, and nothing can be con- 
ceived more perfectly beautiful than the broad glare 
against the overhanging rock. The wild-looking 
group we made in our uncouth habiliments, and the 
narrow ledge on which we stood, were all quite dis- 
tinctly shown; while many of the tropical birds, 
frightened at our vagaries, glanced by in the light, 
and then swooped away, screeching, into the gloom 
below ; for the gorge on our left was dark as Erebus. 
We burnt another blue-light, and threw up two more 
rockets, when, our laboratory being exhausted, the pa- 
tient-looking, insulted moon had it all her own way 

again. 
and, having lashed Phillpotts, who is a determined 
sleep-walker, to Keppel’s leg, we tried to sleep; but 
it blew strong before the morning, and was very cold. 
We drank all our brandy, and kept tucking in the 
blankets the whole night without success. At day- 
break we rose, stiff, cold, and hungry; and I shall 
conclude briefly by saying, that after about four or 
five hours’ hard work, we got a hole mined in the 
rock, and sunk the foot of our twelve-foot ladder deep 
in this, lashing a water-barrel, as a landmark, at the 
top; and, above all, a long staff, with the union-jack 
flying. We then, in turn, mounted to the top of the 
ladder, to take a last look at a view such as we might 
never see again; and, bidding adieu to the scene of 
our toiland triumph, descended the ladder to the neck, 


We now rolled ourselves up in our blankets, | 


and casting off the guys and hauling-lines, cut off all 
communication with the top.” } 
We have only to add to this animated description, 
that, more fortunate than Peter Botte, Lieutenant 
Taylor and his friends effected their descent in per- 
fect safety. The warm congratulations of their coun- 
trymen greeted them on their return from what our 
readers wil] probably agree with us in regarding as 
one of the most brilliant enterprises of this sort which 
have ever been recorded.—F'rom a Newspaper. 


THE KITTEN. 
[By Joanna BaArILuIE. | 


Wanton drole, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, 

When drawn the ev’ning fire about, 

Sit aged crone, and thoughtless lout, 

And child upon his three-foot stool, 
Waiting till his supper cool; 

And maid, whose cheek outblooms the rose, 
As bright the blazing faggot glows, 

Who, bending to the friendly light, 

Plies her task with busy sleight ; 

Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces, 
Thus circled round with merry faces. 
Backward coil’d, and crouching low, 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 
The housewife’s spindle whirling round, 
Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
Held out to lure thy roving eye; 

Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon the futile, faithless thing. 

Now, wheeling round, with bootless skill, 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still, 

As oft beyond thy curving sidé 
Its jetty tip is seen to glide ; 

Till, from thy centre starting far, 

Thou sidelong rear’st, with rump in air, 
Erected stiff, and gait awry, 

Like madam in her tantrums high : 

Though ne’er a madam of them all 
Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall, 
More varied trick and whim displays, 
To catch the admiring stranger’s gaze. 

Doth power in measured verses dwell, 

All thy vagaries wild to tell? 

Ab no! the start, the jet, the bound, 
The giddy scamper round and round, 
With leap, and jerk, and high curvet, 
And many a whirling somerset, 
(Permitted be the modern muse 
Expression technical to use) 

These mock the deftest rhymester’s skill, 

But poor in art, though rich in will. 

The featest tumbler, stage-bedight, 
To thee is but a clumsy wight, 
Who every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains, 

For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft with plaudits loud. 
But, stopped the while thy wanton play, 
Applauses, too, thy feats repay : 

For then, beneath some urchin’s hand, 
With modest pride thou tak’st thy stand, 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 
Dilated swells thy glossy fur, 

And loudly sings thy busy pur ; 

As, timing well the equal sound, ' 

Thy clutching feet bepat the ground, 
And all their harmless claws disclose, 
Like prickles of an early rose ; 

While softly from thy whiskered cheek 

Thy half-closed eyes peer mild and meek, 

But, not alone by cottage fire 

Do rustics rude thy feats admire ; 

The learned sage whose thoughts explore 
The widest range of human lore, 

Or, with unfettered fancy, fly 
Through airy heights of poesy, 
Pausing, smiles with altered air 
To see thee Climb his elbow chair, 

Or, struggling on the mat below, 
Hold warfare with his slipper’d toe. 
The widow’d dame, or lonely maid, 
Who in the still, but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial, spends her age, 
And rarely turns a lettered page ; 
Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 
The rounded cork, or paper ball, 

Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravell’d skein to catch, 
But lets thee have thy wayward will, 
Perplexing oft her sober skill. 

Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent, 
In lonely tower or prison pent, 
Reviews the coil of former days, 

And loaths the world and all its ways ; 

. What time the lamp’s unsteady gleam 
Doth rouse him from his moody dream, ° 
Feels, as thou gambol’st round his seat, 
His heart with pride less fiercely beat, 
And smiles, a link in thee to find 
That joins him still to living kind. 

Whence hast thou then, thou witless puss, 
The magic power to charm us thus ? 
Is it, that in thy glaring eye, 
And rapid movements, we desery, 
While we at ease, secure from ill, 
The chimney corner snugly fill, 
A lion, darting on the prey, 
A tiger, at his ruthless play ? 
Or, is it, that in thee we trace, ~ 
With all thy varied wanton grace, 


An emblem view’d with kindred eye, 
Of tricksy, restless infancy ? 
Ah! many a lightly-sportive child, 
Who hath, like thee, our wits beguil’d, 
To dull and sober manhood grown, 
With strange recoil our hearts disown. 
Even so, poor Kit! must thou endure, 
When thou becom’st a cat demure, 
Full many a cuff and angry word, y 
Chid roughly from the tempting board. |” 
And yet, for that thou hast, | ween, 
So oft our favoured playmate been, ’ 
Soft be the change which thou shalt prove, 
When time hath spoiled thee of our love ; 
Still be thou deem’d, by housewife fat, 
A comely, careful, mousing cat, 
Whose dish is, for the public good, 
Replenish‘d oft with say’ry food. 

Nor, when thy span of life is past, 
Be thou to pond or dunghill- cast ; 
But gently borne on good man’s spade, 
Beneath the decent sod be laid, 
And children show, with glist’ning eyes, 
The place where poor old Pussy lies. 

—English Minstrelsy, 2 vols. 1810. 


LADY GREEN-GOWN. 

Aw old woman of the ordinary rank, residing in the 
parish of Arbuthnot, Kincardineshire, who would, if 
now alive, be about an hundred and ten years of age, 


-used to tell a strange story connected with the family 


of Viscount A The castle of A was long 
haunted by a spirit in the shape of a lady, who al. 
ways wore a dress of green, and was therefore popu- 
larly denominated Lady Green-Gown. Livery night, 
at twelve o’clock, this personage came tripping down 
the garret-stair, called for Lord A., who constantly 
attended, and ordering the servants to prepare his 
lordship’s carriage, took an airing with him around 
the country, till, after having been away for several 
hours, the whole came back fatigued, and‘Lady Green- 
Gown again retired to her garret. c 
The real tale of Lady Green-Gown has been dis- 
closed to us by an aged lady of better birth and edu- 
cation than the above. It appears that the Lady A., 


| who lived about an hundred and thirty years ago, 


having behaved with some degree of levity at a mas- 
querade, and given her lord occasion to suspect her 
fidelity, he saw fit to smother his chagrin on account 
of her ladyship’s family, who were very powerful, and’ 
very Highland, and in consideration of certain estates, 
the inheritance of which depended upon her. He 
brought her down to Scotland, and mewed her up in 
one of the upper apartments of his mansion, where she 
lived for many years in a sort of honourable captivity. 
In order to preserve appearances, when he had any 
guests, the seat at the head of the table was constantly 
jeft vacant; and a servant went up with Lord A.’s 
compliments to Lady A., requesting that she would 
come down and preside. These requests were of course 
never obeyed, her ladyship always sending an apology, 
and affecting indisposition as a reason for dining in 
her own room. Her lord, who by no means wished 
to kill any more than to divorce her, took her out in 
his carriage every night, to give her air and exercise 


| necessary for her health. 


WILLS OF SHAKSPEARE, MILTON, AND NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE, 

The last wills and testaments of the three greatest 
men of modern ages are tied up in one sheet of fools- 
cap, and may be seen together at Doctors’ Commons. 
In the will of the bard of Avon is an interlineation 
in his own handwriting—“ I give unto my wife my 
brown best bed with the furniture.” It is proved by 
William Bryde, 22d July 1616. The will of the min- 
strel of Paradise is a nuncupative one, taken by his 
daughter, the great poet being blind. ‘The will of 
Napoleon is signed in a bold style of handwriting ; 
the codicil, on the contrary, written shortly before his 
death, exhibits the then weak state of his body. 


3 A COURT ANECDOTE. ‘ 

When a female-member of the British royal famil 
holds a levee, it is customary for her to kiss the ladies 
of the nobility, and no others. It happened that the 
lady of the Lord Justice-Clerk was on one occasion 
among the number of those presented to the late Prin- 
cess Amelia, who, as is well known, was very deaf. 
“ Stand by for my Lady Justice-Clerk,” said the man 
in waiting. Meanwhile some meddling person whis- 
pered him that his announcement was incorrect, the 
lady being a commoner. By this time the kiss pre- 
liminary was about to be performed, when out bawled 
the man of office, through a speaking-trumpet, “Don’t 
kiss her, madam—she’s not a lady !” 
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COTTAGE NURTURE. 

Propte are for the most part persuaded that the staid, 
orderly, and intelligent character of the Scottish pea- 
santry, is chiefly owing to their careful training, in 
their father’s house, before going to school, and dur- 
ing their attendance there. The ‘‘ Cottar’s Saturday 
Night” of Burns, and other popular eulogies, have 
placed this matter in a light which it is delightful to 
contemplate; and it has become a firm article of be- 
lief in the public mind, that there is scarce a humble 
roof in the country, under which is not regularly and 
fluly displayed a scene of the same simple piety, and 
of the same parental and filial affection. Far be it 
from us to think, or to endeavour to make others 
think, that such scenes are rare; but we must say, 
they are far from being universal, and that the respect- 
ful tenderness with which the generality of the Scot- 
tish poor treat their aged parents, is owing, in a mul- 
titude of cases, to circumstances entirely different from 
the sentiments imbibed by them in early youth, while 
under the care of their father and mother. 

The system of managing children is from the com- 
mencement vicious. The first sentiment instilled in- 
to the mind of the infant is—we are sorry to say, and 
many of our readers will be startled to hear it—that 
of envy. Whenever the child is fretful, the mother 
seems to consider that it ought to be pacified—by fair 
means if possible, but at all events that it ought to be 
pacified. She therefore offers playthings and food, to 
divert it from its ill-humour ; and if these be rejected, 
she presses the petted urchin to take them imme- 
diately, Jest some of its brothers or sisters should get 
them. It is astonishing how effectual this appeal to 
the bad passions proves—the playthings and the food 
are eagerly accepted, not because they are needed or 
desired, but to deprive another of the gratification 
they might afford. The cries of the infant are stilled, 
indeed, by this expedient ; but at what a cost! The 
seeds of malice are sowed in its little heart; and this 
lesson, the first it receives, is taught by its own mo- 
ther! If you expostulate with the woman on the sub- 
ject, and represent to her the mischief she is doing, 
and the baneful consequences that must follow, she 
returns some such answer as, “‘ Oh dear, what does 
the bairn ken !”’ This she saysin the very face of the 
fact, that “‘the bairn” acted upon her evil suggestions, 
thereby manifestly showing that it perfectly under- 
stood them. 

Nor is this pernicious treatment confined to the 
period of infancy—it is continued till the child be no 
longer the youngest of the family—till it be fairly off 
its mother’s hands, and quite competent to devise and 
execute evil on its own account. It is now she begins 
to complain grievously and loudly of its mischievous 
propensities ; she scolds incessantly, and it never in 
the least regards reproof—her own instructions have 
taken too firma root. Yet the infatuated parent per- 
severes in the same system, let her offspring be never 
so numerous. She sees all her elder-born become 
guarrelsome among themselves, disobedient to herself, 
and hypocritically dutiful in their father’s presence ; 
yet she wants the penetration to discover, and the ca- 
pacity or the will to understand when it is explained 
to her, that all this perversity of disposition has been 
cherished into maturity by her own ill-timed indul- 
gences. Remonstrance is as vain as formerly, and is 
met with as illogical a reply: “Oh, sirs, who can 
think a mother wad teach her ain bairns wickedness ! 
Sic a thing canna be !”” And so she goes on, rearing 
all her family alike, first instilling bad passions into 
their minds, and then lamenting their effects, and 
laying the whole blame upon the depravity of human 
nature. - ; 


But the mother is not the only one to blame for 
spoiling her children. The rest of the family, with 
equal willingness, and equal unconsciousness, lend 
their helping hand. The child takes a squalling fit, 
which all the usual methods fail to appease: “‘ Come 
to me !”’ exclaims the father. ‘ Did mother vex my 
baby ? Come, and I’ll pay (punish) her!” Well, 
the noisy bantling is transferred from the arms of the 
one parent to those of the other; a sham infliction of 
blows takes place; the father tries every blandish- 
ment he can think of; and the squall grows louder 
and louder. The aunt next interferes, with a speech 
conceived in similar terms, and the same pretended 
chastisement ; she offers the child something uncom- 
monly attractive—an article of crystal or the like, 
which may be looked at, but is unfit for the handling 
of an infant: he holds his peace, and is for a time 
contented with the sight; but ere long he becomes 
anxious to get hold of it, and when it is withdrawn, 
with an “‘ Eh, I daurna let you touch it, though,” he 
bawls out more lustily than ever. His eldest sister, 
not forgetting the before-recited preliminaries, now 
tries her powers of pleasing ; and in this manner the 
boy is handed from one to another, till every mem- 
ber of the family has had an opportunity of persuad- 
ing him that all the rest have used him ill. Thus, 
whether restored to good humour or not, he at least 
remains convinced that they have all been in the wrong, 
and himself in the right; and accordingly he grows 
more and more sulky and self-willed. 

Let us step forward a few years. The family of 
Mrs MacMalice are now all past the period of infancy, 
and “ running about her hand.” One day a neigh- 
bour comes in—¢ Dear me, Mrs MacMalice, how’s a’ 
wi’ ye? It’s sic a time sin’ I have seen you! But I 
needna tell you how a wheen sma’ bairns like mine 
tether ane to hame. Ye’ll be weel off wi’ yours, now, 
“Mrs MacMalice. Nane o’ them needs ony keeping; 
and there’s your.auldest lassie, Mysie—she’ll e’en be 
agreat help to you?” “ Help to me!” exclaims Mrs 
MacMalice; ‘‘ ’deed, if I maun tell the truth, she’s 
mair trouble and vexation than a’ the lave. Noa 
thing will she do that I bid her—minds naething but 
galloping and gampherelling about, wasting her time, 
wearing her shoon, and tearing her claes, amang the 
neighbours’ weans. I’m sure I wish she war but 
away to service, for never a turn will she work for 
her mother. And there’s Jock—Get out 0’ my sight, 
ye villain !—[ Here a cuff and a push to the said Jock, 
who evacuates the premises incontinent|—Wad he 
gang to the school for yme the day—na! but sat and 
whinged and grat a’ morning about a sair fit: and nae 
sooner was the rest away, and the time for ganging 
fairly by, than—mnae mair greeting, and nae mair 
word o’ the sair fit!—he was scampering about as 
yauld as ye like. Oh, woman, there’s fash wi’ bairns 
when they’re on the knee; but if they hae their 
health, there’s nae grief like what fock gets when they 
come up a bit!” 

Such is the tenor of Mrs MacMalice’s complaint, 
and no part of it is overstrained. Instead of her ma- 
naging her family, there is not one of them but knows 
how to wheedle, impose upon, and control her as they 
please. The father being absent all day at work, they 
have not grown into familiarity with him, but stand 
in awe of his anger, and dread lest their mischievous 
pranks should reach his ears. Were this to happen, 
timely chastisement might effect some reformation. 
But all delinquencies are kept from his knowledge, 
until it be too late to punish the fault. Many a time 
they threaten to report to him one another’s mis- 
deeds; but there is none of them without the guilt of 


some misdemeanour hanging over his head, and so 
4 


the fear of retaliation keeps them all silent. ‘ If you 
tell it was me that broke Jenny Simpson’s window,” 
says one offender to another, “ I'll tell it was you 
that pu’d the grozels [gooseberries] off the bushes in 
her garden.”” Thus they compound their little fe- 
lonies. Their mother attempts to impose some check 
upon their naughty conduct, by declaring, twenty 
times a-day or oftener, that “‘ they may depend on’t, 
she will let their father ken how they gang on.” But 
her feeble purposes are easily turned aside: The afore- 
mentioned Jock comes in from play, and demands 
some one of his father’s tools—the hammer, we shall 
say. ‘‘ What are you gaun to do wi’ the hammer, 
sir ?” asks his mother sharply. ‘I just want it,” 
says Jock. “ But I’m gaun to gie you nae siccan a 
thing,” rejoins she; ‘ ye’ll break it or lose it; and 
then what will your father say?” Jock, however, 
lingers about, watches an opportunity, possesses him- 
self of the wished-for article, and decamps with it at 
the height of his speed. His mother follows haud 
passibus equis (that is to say, with a velocity not equal 
to Jock’s), thundering after him abundance of com- 
mands and threats—“ Bring back the hammer this 
moment! Billy, an I hada gripo’ you! See if I 
dinna tell your father!” and soon. The redoubted 
Jock, however, disregarding all mandatory, objurga- 
tory, and minatory speeches, keeps at a safe distance 
with his prize; and his mother is obliged to abandon 
the fruitless chase. Towards night, Jock repairs 
home, without the hammer, which he has lost, and 
can give no hints that might lead to its recovery—he 
recollects neither the spot where he had it last, nor 
the places where he has been since. All he can do is 
to blubber most penitentially (for the time), and to 
beseech his mother not to disclose the offence to his 
other parent. ‘ I'll tell him, Jock,” says she, ‘as 
sure as you’re there.”” ‘‘ Oh, mother, dinna do’t, dinna 
do’t !” exclaims the culprit ; “ I’ll never do the like 
o’t again! Dinna tell him! Ob, mother, dinna!” 
“ Weel, weel, then,” says the too indulgent mother 
at last, “‘ I’se say naething about it this time; but 
mind again! Dicht your face, like a man, and sit 
down ; and there’s your supper t’ye.” The head of 
the family comes home from work ; nothing is said of 
the loss of the hammer; and all passes smoothly as 
usual. Jock felicitates himself upon his escape, and 
the next day sees him as disobedient and as unruly a 
boy as ever. Some time after, the father, having oc- 
casion to drive a nail, misses the hammer, and com- 
mences a search, from which his wife does not dis- 
suade him ; but when it proves vain, she suggests that 
“maybe some o’ the bairns, poor things, may hae 
taen it out—as they’re aye carrying things away— 
and forgotten it some gate among their plays. As for 
hersell, she has sae muckle ado, washing and baking, 
making and mending, taking up what every one casts 
down, and keeping the house in some sort of order, 
that she has nae time to look after them out of doors.” 
With this prelude she launches into such a detail of 
her housewifely cares and labours, and of the diffi- 
culty she has after all in making ends meet, that her 
husband is glad to hold his peace, and to pretermit all 
farther inquiry concerning the hammer. All this 
takes place in the hearing of the children, who of 
course receive it all as an excellent lesson in the art 
of deception, besides being assured of their mother’s _ 
kind interference to screen them from the effects of 
all future delinquencies. — 

In these habits of idleness and deceit, the children 
grow up to the age when it is necessary for them to 
go to service, and begin to provide for themselves, If 
the self-willed young creatures knew the hardships of. 
this new kind of life, it would not be easy to get them 
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to consent to quit home; but their imagination has 
invested a state of freedom from the control of parents 
and schoolmasters with such charms, that they are 
eager for the term of departure. Among other follies 
which the eldest daughter Mysie has been taught, is 
the love of fine dress ; from earliest childhood, when- 
ever she was attired in anew suit, she has been ac- 
customed to hear her personal appearance lauded by 
her mother and the complaisant neighbours; and on 
her own part there was no want. of vanity to relish 
the most extravagant praises. Many a time has she 
envied the women-servants at adjoining farm-houses, 
their splendid bonnets, flaunting ribbons, and gaudy 
gowns, and urged her mother in vain to procure her 
similar braveries; but now she has the prospect of 
winning a wage for herself, and determines to pur- 
chase therewith abundance of elegant clothes. This 
is the sole consideration that enters her mind on the 
subject, and it makes her willing to engage herself 
any where, to any task. Jock buoys himself up in 
like manner with beatific visions ; but his are of a dif- 
ferent description. He has read the “Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard” and the ‘ Vision of Mirza” at 
school, till these fine compositions ring odiously in his 
ears; Psalms and Questions he has learnt till he is 
sick) at heart ; and he is altogether weary of the daily 
*paumies” inflicted upon him for making crooked 
lines and blots in his copybook. ‘Then, as he crawls 
unwillingly to school, he is every morning tempted by 
the sight of acowherd boy abroad with his charge, and 
about to spend the bright sunny day in fishing, build- 
ing houses, cutting sticks, and basking in the noontide 
heat at his pleasure. If Jock had any notion of the 
Golden Age, he would set down these as its supreme 
felicities ; and the expectation of enjoying them car- 
ries him unreluctant from his father’s house. 

It is now that experience begins to inculcate her 
harsh but wholesome lessons. Mysie has to bend her 
back toa task from morning to night under the watch- 
ful eye of her master or mistress. No more “ gallop- 
ing and gampherelling about” for her. There is no- 
body now to perform the work she has neglected— 
nobody to regard her complaints. Twenty timesina 
day, some of the saucy language with which she used 
to receive her mother’s commands rises to the root of 
her tongue; but the unrelaxing features of her mis- 
tress overawe her, and she finds there is nothing for 
it but to drudge on in silence. At the end of the 
term, when her “‘ penny fee” is paid, it turns out that 
wearing-clothes must be got before fineries ; and she 
has to abandon for the present all thoughts of the bon- 
net, the ribbons, andthe gown. Thus, no longer the 
child of over-indulgent fondness, but under the ne- 
cessity of working her own way in the world, she dis- 
covers by degrees that she will never get on pleasantly 
among her fellow-servants, unless by parting with 


her old vices of laziness, obstinacy, and every other | 


sort of nndutiful behaviour. Jock goes through an 
ordeal not much different. | He finds out that there is 
not sunshine every day in the year, and that he can- 
not get home as formerly to extend his limbs before a 
comfortable fire when a fall of rain or sleet takes 
place. He cowers behind a broken fence, draws his 
piece of a plaid close round his head and his bare feet, 
and, shuddering with cold, wishes term-time were 
come, that he might get his wages to buy himself a 
pair of shoes. He wonders if the day will never be 
done; and when night does arrive, and he enters the 
kitchen, dripping wet like the rest of the servants, 
nobody asks him if he be either cold or hungry. How 
different is this from home, where, in such circum- 
stances, his mother would have seated him in the 
warmest corner, and supplied him, without waiting 
till meal-time, with a “‘whang of bannock and cheese,” 
to allay the sharp cravings of his young appetite. The 
tears start to Jock’s eyes as this-contrast presents it- 
self to his mind; and at the same time he remembers 
with something like regret his ungrateful and disobe- 
dient conduct to his kind parent. Add to all this, 
that a complaint has been lodged of his permitting 
the cattle to trespass. “Io shun the pelting of the 
pitiless storm, he had lingered too long beside the 
broken fence. This, however, is not admitted as any 
palliation of his negligence. His master sternly re- 
minds him that “he was hired to keep the kye right, 
and no to lie darned ahint park dykes,” and threatens, 
if he do not perform his duty better, to turn him off 
without paying him a farthing of wages. Exposed 
to the full brunt of his employer’s indignation, with 
no person to say a word in his behalf, Jock is forced 
to reflect for himself, and comes at last to the'conclu- 
sion, that the only way to obtain money wherewithal 
to purchase shoes—which he has just found to be so 
needful in cold weather—is to attend closely to his 
charge, and endeavour to please his, master. Thus is 
laid the foundation of a character distinguished by 
firmness, steadiness, and fidelity ; and both Jock and 
his sister become respected as diligent and faithful 
servants and obliging neighbours. ‘Such is often the 
happy effect of people being thrown early upon their 
own resources, and compelled to think for themselves. 
We wish there were fewer children who needed to be 


days; and his successor Tiberius (in whose time took 


reformed by this process, and that it proved effectual 
with more of those who need to be reformed. 


[ The preceding article is one of a few pieces, which 
were contributed to the Journal, by the late Mr Ro- 
bert Hogg, a short while before his death. Mr Hogg 
was one of our most valuable assistants, and wrote 
the articles, “A Turn for Business,” ‘“ Husbands 
and Wives,” and “ The Rocking,” in our first volume, 
and ‘ Listeners,”’ ‘ Losses in Families,” and ‘‘ Wind- 
falls,” in the second, besides a few articles of infor- 
mation ; ail of which, we have reason to believe, were 
more than favourably received. The junior editor of 
this work, to whom Mr Hogg was endeared by an 
intimacy commenced at school, and maintained with- 
out interruption for twenty years, has farther plea- 
sure in commemorating that his lamented friend was 
the writer of the articles, Dr BLacKLocKk and MicHaE. 
Bruce, in the Scottish Biographical Dictionary, now 
in the course of publication—articles characterised by 
a full share of that delicacy and tenderness which 
marked every graver composition of his pen ; ‘besides 
various poems published in connection with modern 
music, and in Constable’s and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazines. Mr Hogg was a nephew of the author 
of the Queen’s Wake, and, with much of the genius 
of that extraordinary person, had derived from a good 
education many literary qualifications in which his 
uncle is confessedly deficient. He was originally de- 
signed for the church, but, before entering upon the 
theological course necessary for that purpose, changed 
his views, and applied himself to a line of useful em- 
ployment, in which many literary men of consider- 
able note have been heretofore engaged, that of a cor- 
rector of the press. With the exception of a short 
time, during which he acted as assistant or secretary 
to an eminent literary gentleman in London, he 
devoted the whole of his life, from his eighteenth 
year, to this occupation, and contracted, it is to be 
feared, from his severe and conscientious application, 
the seeds of a consumptive disorder which ended in 
his death. The little leisure which he enjoyed during 
these years he spent chiefly in composition ; yet such 
was his modest and unambitious character, that, ex- 
cepting among a very few friends, his talents were 
scarcely known. He wrote from the feelings of 
his own heart alone, and, having expressed these, 
cared not though no other eye than his own. should 
ever see them. A life more irreproachable—talent 
less tainted by the peculiarities which too often vi- 
tiate its glory—a more gentle or affectionate heart 
—can rarely be found. The only-fault of his cha- 
racter—if such it can be esteemed—was an indif- 
ference to those impulses which, whether selfish or 
generous, are necessary to cause men who possess 
abilities to seek for opportunities of displaying them 
in'the service of the world. So dependent, however, 
is the mental fabric upon the material, that perhaps 
this disposition to retirement arose inno small degree 
from a low state of health, disinclining him to the 
bustle and shock which are inseparable from even the 
humblest public career. Mr Hogg died at his father’s 
house, in the upper part of Tweeddale, on the 9th of 
January 1834, being in the thirty-second year of his 
age. A few short pieces, which, like the above, he 
composed during the last few weeks of his existence, 
when labouring under a waste of body but too symp- 
tomatic of his approaching end, will appear from time 
to time in the present work, and will be marked, for 
distinction, with his initials. ] 


POSTS. 
Posts are an instrument of civilisation only inferior 
to the art of printing and the mariner’s compass, 
and an account of them cannot fail to be interest- 
ing to our readers. We find the first notice of posts 
in the Persian empire. Darius the First, son of Hys- 
taspes, caused couriers with saddled horses to stand 
ready at different stations throughout the empire, si- 
tuate one day’s journey from each other, in order to 
receive reports from the provinces without delay. A 
similar system is found to have existed in a very effi- 
cient state in the Roman empire under Augustus ; 
and the word is supposed to have been originated 
there, being derived from positus (placed), because 
horses were put at certain distances, to transport let. 
ters or travellers. It was chiefly with a view to ob. 
taining quick intelligence from distant armies, that 
the Romans established posts. Augustus used to re- 
ceive dispatches by this means from Sclavonia in four 


place the crucifixion of Jesus Christ) was so much ac 
customed to this expedition, that he indignantly threw 
away his dispatches, if they were more than twenty 
days from Asia, fifteen from Europe, ten from Africa, 
five from Sclavonia, and three from any part of Italy. 
Under him, and also under the succeeding emperors, 
extra posts were used. The head of the post depart- 
ment was the commander of the pretorian guards. In 
the ninth century there existed in Germany, France, 
and Italy, messengers who travelled on horseback, 
destined, however, only for the service of goyern- 
ment; and this establishment, besides, was of little 
duration. Carrier-pigeons are used in the east, and 
became known in Europe through the Crusaders, but 
seem never to have been used in the latter part of the 
world to any extent. When commerce began to floue 
rish, the larger commercial cities, particularly in Ger- 
many, began to establish mounted messengers and 
stage-coaches; and letters were often conveyed, in 
something like a regular plan, by means of travelling 
merchants, and butchers, who used to ride about to 
buy cattle. In the beginning of the thirteenth cen 
tury, the university of Paris maintained pedestrian 
messengers, who at certain times took charge of lets 
ters and money for the students, collected in that city 
from almost all parts of Europe. Louis the Eleventh 
of France established for his own use mounted mes- 
sengers, and, by an edict of June 19, 1464, instituted 
post-stations, at intervals of four French miles, on 
the chief roads of France. Charles the Eighth ex- 
tended this institution, which existed until 1524, for 
the sole use of the court. When the Spaniards dis- 
covered Peru in 1527, they found messengers placed 
at short distances on the road from Custo to Quito, 
in order to transmit with speed the orders of the incas. 

Germany.—In this country, where the modern sys- 
tem may be said to have originated, the first post was 
established in Tyrol, in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, by Roger the First, count of Thurn and 
Taxis, whose son established another from Brussels 
to Vienna in 1516, by the wish of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian the First. In 1522, a post was established be- 
tween Vienna and Nuremberg, where the diet sat, on 
account of the war with Solyman the Second; but it 
ceased with the war. Thus it will be observed that 
the establishment of posts in modern Europe was in 
some measure contemporary with that expansion o| 
the human mind, which, at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, produced 
and followed the invention of printing and the refor- 
mation of religion. Charles the Fifth was anxious to 
have news as quickly as possible, on account of the. 
vastness of his states, and caused Leonard of Thurn 
and Taxis to establish a permanent riding-post from 
the Netherlands, through Liege, Treves, Spire, and 
Reinhausen, though Wurtemberg, Augsburg, and 
Tyrol, to Italy. In the latter country, the post ex. 
isted on a good footing under the emperor, who re- 
munerated the postmasters, and allowed his post- 
director, Simon von Taxis, to reside in the imperial 
palace at Milan, where every thing was kept in rea- 
diness for the post service. The Taxis family have 
almost ever since retained a greater or less interest 
in the post-system of Germany. In 1543, Leonard 
von Taxis was appointed postmaster-general of the 
empire: and, in 1615, a descendant of his, Lemorak 
von Taxis, was actually infeoffed in the office, as an’ 
imperial fief. Ferdinand the Second extended this 
grant so as to make it descendible to the nieces of 
Lemoral, and a regular post now went every week 
from the imperial court (at Brussels), and also from 
Rome, Milan, Venice, Mantua, &c., to Augsburg,, 
and thence to Brussels and back. The post: remained 
on this footing as long as the empire existed, one of its. 
many ill-defined and unwieldy institutions, in which 
private or petty interest was allowed to stand in the 
way of public welfare. There are at present posts of 
various kinds in Germany. Austria, Prussia, Ba~ 
varia, Hanover, Saxony, Baden, Brunswick, Meck~ 
lenburg-Schwerin, Holstein-Oldenburg, | Holstein.) 
Lauenburg, and Luxemburg, have exclusively their 
own posts; while the privilege or fief of the Thurn 
and Taxis family still obtains in Wurtemberg, Hesse- 
Nassau, the states of the Saxon-Ernestine line, the 
Schwaritzenburgs, Hohenzollern, Waldeck, Lippe- 
Detmold, and the territories of the Prince of Reuss... 
The whole Thurn and. Taxis. post-establishment is. 
under the superintendence of the postmaster-general 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine: it extends over an area 
of 25,000 miles, containing 3,753,450 inhabitants. It’ 
is rarely that enterprise or ingenuity is rewarded so. 
splendidly as in the case of the Count of Taxis, whose. 
family, it will be observed, have enjoyed the conse-. 
quences of his haying established the first German: 
post for above three hundred years. eh 
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united with the post-offices, and are called fahrende 
‘posten (driving posts). With the many disadvantages 
connected with this state of things, there is at least 
one advantage, that, by these posts, which travel of 
«course slower than letter-mails, parcels may be sent 


as safely as letters. In several German states, letters | 


can be “ recommended,” which is somewhat like our 
system of insuring valuable parcels. A higher postage 
as paid for such letters, which are specified in the 
way-bill, and recommended to especial attention... It 


is needless to point out that such a practice amounts \ 


to a confession of fallibility, unworthy of such an in- 
stitution. In some states it is permitted to pay a 
Sum not beyond a certain amount to any postmaster, 
and to send the receipt therefor to any other part of 
the state, where the postmaster who receives it is 
obliged to pay the sum. A postmaster is also answer- 
able for any money which may have been enclosed in 
a letter in his presence previously to its being sent off. 

France.—Allusion has already been made to the 
university couriers who were employed in this coun- 
try at an early period, and also to an imperfect system 
established by government. The post, however, did 
not receive a regular form in France till the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth—1610-1630—when a controller- 
general was appointed by the king. This officer and 
the postmasters under him received the whole revenue, 
till the minister Louvois, in 1676, farmed out the 
posts to one Patin, and committed to him the regula- 
tion of the whole establishment. In 1688, when the 
post was farmed out for the third time, the revenue 
amounted to 1,400,000 francs, or about L.58,333 ; and, 
in 1695, when it was sold by auction unconditionally, 
to 2,000,000 francs. The academical couriers, which 
in the course of time had acquired a kind of indepen- 
dent right or vested interest, were bought off by the 
Regent Orleans for 300,000 francs yearly, which was 
paid to the university of Paris till the beginning of 
the revolution. Partly from the suppression of this 
separate system, the post revenue of France had risen 
in 1730 to 3,000,000 francs. The establishment was 
temporarily taken under the royal management in 
1738, in order to ascertain the real income. The re- 
sult was an increase of the sum at which it was farmed 
out. In 1786, when it was leased for the twenty-third 
time, the sum paid amounted to 10,800,000 francs. 
The revolution brought a considerable change to the 
system. The privileges of the officers, who were for- 
merly of high station at court, were bought up, and 
the system upon the whole rendered more efficient. 
Napoleon made his vigorous genius conspicuous in this 
as in every other department of the state. He pub- 
lished, in 1808, Instruction Générale sur la Service des 
Postes, which yet remains in force. The tyrannical 
Fight of inspection was, however, used to a great ex- 
tent in thig reign. M. Bourrienne tells us in his Me- 
moirs of Napoleon, that, when he was appointed by 
the allies, in March 1814, to take charge of the post- 
_' office at Paris, he found no fewer than 60,000 letters 
under detention, many of them for a number of years. 
The inviolability of letters was only established in 
Francv at the fall of the Villele administration in 1828. 
The revenue of the post in France is now about 
26,009,000 franes, or L.1,083,000, which is the postage 
of 69,000,000 letters. Besides these, there are letters 
and packets free of postage ; so that the whole may be 
reckoned at 110,000,000, without including 25,000 
sheets of Parisian periodicals sent daily to the depart- 
ments, and 25,000 others, which are published in the 
departments. Forty thousand letters leave Paris daily 
by the post-office, of which about ten thousand are 
free. The price of postage is more reasonable in 
¥rance than in any other country. The highest sum 
charged for single letters to the most distant parts of 
the kingdom is a franc, or tenpence. Newspapers 
sent to any part of the kingdom are charged four 
centimes a-sheet ; those sent out of the kingdom pay 
eight. Other printed matter_can be sent at the rate 
ot five centimes per sheet, in the first case, and ten in 
the second, payable on delivery. Patterns of goods 
«an be sent at one-third postage. In Paris, there are 
five deliveries of letters a-day in winter, and six in 
summer, 

Great Britain.—Traces of a system of posts are ob- 
served in the statutes of Edward the Third, who 
reigned from 1327 to 1377; but there was no perma- 
nent establishment at that time, nor for several cen- 
turies later. Edward the Fourth hada system of 
posts for obtaining quick and frequent intelligence of 
the proceedings of the army which he sent against the 
Scots under his brother Gloucester, in 1478. 
succeeding century several rude attempts at a regular 
post system were made. In 1543, a post existed by 
which letters were carried from London to Edinburgh 
within four days; but this rate of transportation, ex- 
traordinarily rapid for that period, lasted but a short 
time. Universities, cities, and mercantile communi- 
ties, were then accustomed to employ individuals for 
the conveyance of letters, much after the manner of 
the private runners still employed in sequestered dis- 
tricts, where there are no post-towns. Express mes- 
sengers were often employed, at a great expense, and 
with little security. James the First set on foot, un- 
der Matthew de Quester, a system for forwarding let- 
ters intended for foreign lands. It was his son, Charles 
the First, who first (1635) established a regular post- 
system for the interior of his dominions, suppressing 
at the same time all the private and local posts. This 
institution was under the management of Thomas 
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Witherings, who was removed in 1640 for gross abuses. 
About this time, a communication from the govern- 
ment in Scotland to the court, and the return of an 
answer after deliberation, required little less than a 
month. The king claimed the profits of the post, 
which seem to have been at first very trifling. The 
establishment, almost ruined by the civil wars, was 
revived on an efficient plan, by the Commonwealth in 
1654, when it soon became so profitable that it could 
be leased for L.10,000 a-year. Not long after this, 
however, the system was found to thrive so ill in Scot- 
land, that the government was glad to give a long 
lease of the post-office of that kingdom for nothing to 
a private individual. In the 12th of Charles-the Se- 


cond, an act was passed for the more perfect establish- 


ment of the post ; and in the same reign a penny post 
was commenced in London, for the conveyance of let- 
ters within the metropolis, by two private individuals 
named Murray and Docwra. These persons expe- 
rienced much opposition, not only from the govern- 
ment, but from the public, and their post was even- 
tually adjudged to the Duke of York, as a branch of 
the general post-office. Nevertheless, a post of this 
kind flourished in London during nearly the whole of 
the last century, in the hands of private persons, till 
it‘finally became a part of the general system, by pur- 
chase, when, in order to meet the increased charges, 
and affurd greater facilities for conveyance, the rate 
was increased to twopence. A penny post was first 
established in Edinburgh by a private person of eccen- 
tric and curious genius, named Peter Williamson, a 
short while before the year 1780; it was bought up 
by the general post-office in 1793, and has ever since 
continued at the same rate of charge. The post in 
Great Britain has gradually been improved by various 
enactments and inventions, but chiefly by the esta- 
blishment of stage-coaches by Mr Palmer in 1784— 
and it is now a most efficient branch of the public ser- 
vice, bringing a revenue of about a million and a half 
yearly to the government. There are about six hun- 
dred post-oftices in England and two hundred in Scot- 
land ; and new ones, especially in the latter country, 
are frequently added. The regularity of the whole 
system, and the expedition and certainty with which 
letters are transmitted, communicate surprise to stran- 
gers, and exalt their ideas of our commercial great- 
ness. The English mail-coaches travel daily about 
13,000 miles; and, for the last ten years, the whole 
island, from Penzance to John o’ Groat’s House, a dis- 
tance of eleven hundred miles, is pervaded by these 
admirable instruments of civilisation.* The rates of 
charge by the British post-office are not considered 
unreasonable. For distances between thirty and fifty 
miles, the charge is 7d.; from 80 to 120, 9d.; from 
230 to 300, ls.; for every 100 miles more, 1d. addi- 
tional. Yet it may be questioned if the rates are 
not, after all, too high, even for the interests of the 
post-office itself. Notwithstanding the severe enact- 
ments against the transmission of letters by other 
means, vast quantities, we suspect, are so transmitted, 
being generally on occasions of too little importance to 
endure the charges of the post-office. Perhaps it 
would be judicious, as the revenues increase, to di- 
minish the charges, so as to tempt a more universal 
use of the post-office for the conveyance of memoranda 
and letters. 

America.—There has been a post system in the 
country now called the United States, since 1710. 
After the revolution, the congress took the post-office 
into its own hands, but has never adopted the plan of 
other countries so far as to contemplate it as a source 
of revenue. The primary use of the post-office—the 
transmission of letters on the safest, cheapest, and 
most expeditious system—has alone been considered 
in the western republic. Hence, while the receipts 
of the post-office were, in 1831, nearly two millions of 
dollars, the profit was only 91,582, while in several 
years no profit has accrued. The number of post- 
offices at the commencement of the present system in 
1789, was 75; in 1800, 903; in 1829, by that. over- 
whelming ratio of increase which attends every thing 
in America, the number was 8004. In-America, let- 
ters may be sent by a special messenger, but not by 
any other established means of conveyance than the 
post-office. The charges are remarkably moderate— 
for distances under 30 miles, 6 cents, or 3d.; under 
80, 10 cents; under 150, 123} cents; under 400, 
183 cents ; 400 and upwards, 25 cents, or about Is. 034d, 
The most admirable part, however, of the post-system 
in America, is the way in which newspapers are trans- 
mitted. With the same generous disdain which cha- 
racterises the government in its forbearance to tax 


commercial intercourse, it refuses to lay the people | 


under contribution for the diffusion of literary and 
political intelligence. Newspapers (all of which are 
unstamped) are transmitted to any place in the par- 
ticular state in which they are published, or, if car- 
ried out of the state, to any place within 100 miles of 
its border, for one cent or halfpenny ; over 100 miles, 
and out of the state in which they are published, one 
and a half cent, or three farthings ; for magazines and 
pamphlets, if published periodically, distance not ex- 


* A mail-coach is perhaps one of the most expressive symbols 
and symptoms of civilisation that ever meets the public eye. To 
set such a vehicle a-going, how much has been required! The 
writer, inspired by these feelings, will never forget the surprise he 
experienced, during a journey in 1826, on hearing the guard be- 


tween Tain and Dingwall speaking to the coachman in Gaelic— | 


that emblem on the other hand of all that is primitive. - 
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The stage-coaches almost all over Germany are 


ceeding 100 miles, one anda half cent per sheet ; dis- 
tance over 100 miles, two and a half’ cents per sheet. 
In the United States, letters cannot be violated for 
for any reason whatever, unless it be found necessary, 
from misdirection, or any other cause, to return them 
to the writer.* 


EMELINE, 
A TALE. 


EMELINE LoRRAINE was endowed by nature with all 
the graces of form and mind; and united to these 
pleasing qualities, that which is still more sure to at- 
tract, a good heart. She had been brought up by her 
grandmother, whose partiality led her to imagine 
that her darling was almost too perfect; but of this 
there was little danger, for unfortunately Emeline had 
a fault, but for which she would have been a subject 
of universal envy ; but which, with its darkening in- 
fluence, overshadowed all her amiable and prepossess- 
ing qualities. This fault was indolence; and from 
it all her actions were irregular and uncertain. She 
would put off from day to day the duties which pressed 
for immediate attention; always deferring until to- 
morrow that which ought to be done to-day ; and thus 
her time passed over, without leaving any trace of 
either pleasure or utility. Unaccustomed tonote the 
hours as they passed, she never was dressed at a sea- 
sonable time, and was therefore never seen at the 
beginning of a meal, or the commencement of an en- 
tertainment; and, on finding herself too late, she was 
often led to make excuses, which, however, seldom 
served to make her fault less conspicuous. If she had 
happened to commit any act of rudeness or inattention, 
and felt that a note or a visit were necessary to repair 
it, she generally put it off so long, that it became un- 
seasonable, and only served to aggravate the offence. 
As this was often ascribed to impertinence, she made 
a thousand enemies, who were the more ready to 
dwell upon her faults, for the sake of putting them in 
opposition to her many natural advantages ; and she, 
to revenge herself upon them for this severity, would 
listen to their remonstrances with a cold and studied 
indifference. 

Among the old friends of her family who judged 
Emeline with severity for this defect in her disposi- 
tion, Mr Montague, an industrious merchant of large 
fortune, in the acquisition of which punctuality had 
been one of his first virtues, distinguished himself by 
his serious reproaches. If he happened to dine with 
her grandmother, and Emeline made her appearance, 
as she generally did, in the middle of the repast, he 
would draw out his watch, which was the signal fora 
long enumeration of the advantages of scrupulous 
punctuality, and call upon her to calculate how much 
she was beyond the dinner hour. Emeline restrained 
herself at first, and laughing, would say, with a mild- 
ness that was sufficient to disarm her antagonist, 
“Tt is true that Iam too late, but is that a crime not 
to be repaired ?” 

“ Certainly not,” her grandmother would often add; 
for she was always anxious to excuse her darling. 
“ In truth there is too much importance placed upon 
a fault of so trifling a nature. My grandaughter, 
Mr Montague, was not born for the paltry exactness 
of a counting-house.” 

“Tt is true,” replied the merchant ; “‘ the indolence 
of a parlour suits her better.”” And’thus the one by 
flattering, the other by offending, Hmeline’s self-pride, 
only inereased this failing in her disposition, and by 
that means influenced her future destiny more than 
could at that time have been imagined. Emeline re- 
ceived a yearly allowance, proportionate to the extent 
of her fortune ; and though it was a considerable sum, 
we must do her the justice to say that she was never 
led into that fondness for fashion, that excessive de- 
sire for eclipsing others, which becomes an endless 
abyss for so many young women. On this account 
prudent mothers pointed her out to their daughters 
as a specimen of moderation and economy ; little ima- 
gining that though she was free from these faults, she 
was guilty of others that were more than equivalent. 
Never having taken any pains to make herself ac- 
quainted with the proper price of the articles she 
wished to purchase, she only tried to get them with as 
little trouble as possible, and on that account would 
rather buy them of a pedlar coming to the door, than 
endure the fatigue of going a-shopping; and as to 
mending, that was out of the question. It was much 
easier to buy new clothes, and throw the old ones 
away; so of course this plan was always: adopted, 
without considering the swelling of her bills; though 
year after year she had found that they had accumu- 
lated far beyond her ability to defray them. Bewil- 
dered by the debt which at length began to press 


| heavily upon her, she entrusted her embarrassment 


to an old nurse, who, having asmall sum of money 
in her possession, lent her all she could spare. The 
two following years she applied the same remedy; 
but, alas’! on the third, her nurse’s daughter was to 
be married, and the money was wanted ; and Emeline 
well knew that it must be paid. Nay, she not only 
felt that this must be done, but she also conceived it 
her duty to add a handsome present for the young 
bride. But how to get the money for the execution 
of this project, was the question. She thought of 
begging her grandmother to advance her some; but 
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the good lady was not free from avarice, and one of 
the things which she gave her grandaughter so much 
credit, was, that she made so few demands upon her. 

Emeline troubled and perplexed her mind about 
how she should contrive to pay her debts, till her 
head began to ache; and then, finding that she was no 
better for all her consideration, she determined to give 
up the subject, and let the matter take its chance. 
Her nurse, however, thought for her, and came to 
propose to her a means of getting out of her difficul- 
ties, by procuring the sum she wanted of a money- 
lender, who would, to be sure, require an exorbitant 
interest, but then she would soon haveit in her power 
to pay it all off, since she would undoubtedly be mar- 
ried soon, and then her-whole fortune would be in her 
own power. The nurse had a relative who was will- 
ing to lend the money on the terms mentioned, and 
Emeline, kissing her for thus releasing her from her 
troubles, requested her to bring the money-lender im- 
mediately, that she might sign a note, payable a week 
after her marriage, and at once relieve herself from 
her difficulties. 

The event thus confidentially anticipated was not 
far distant. Edward Monroe, nephew to Mr Monta- 
gue, with little fortune but great expectations from 
his uncle, chanced to meet Emeline at a ball, where 
her modest manners, noble figure, simple dress, and 
beautiful features, made a strong impression on his 
heart. He was too prudent, however, to decide from 
appearances only, and therefore made inquiries of her 
friends, to ascertain whether the qualities of her 
mind corresponded with those of her external appear- 
ance; and finding that they did, he immediately an- 
nounced to his uncle his intention of offering her his 
hand. ‘She has every desirable quality,”’ cried he; 
“¢ she has not one fault—not one.” 

“ Unless you choose to call getting up late a fault,”’ 
replied his uncle; ‘ or making dinner wait; or being 
an hour after the right time on all occasions.” 

‘¢T know you will call them so,” said Edward, 
laughing. 

“Very well, laugh away !”” returned Mr Montague, 
with bluntness; ‘ you will not always laugh at it.” 
As the uncle, however, had no very serious objection 
to this marriage, he made no further difficulties, and 
matters were very soon adjusted. 

Mr Montague made Emeline a present, which, 
however, was more remarkable for its costliness than 
for the grace with which it was presented; and hay- 
ing done so, he declared it would be impossible for him 
tc witness their marriage, as his presence was neces- 
sary in a certain town on a particular day, which was 
near at hand. But Monroe prevailed upon him to wait 
till after the ceremony, which, for his accommodation, 
was fixed to take place at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Mr Montague’sdeparture. It was difficult for 
Emeline to get ready at so early an hour, and the 
uncle’s patience was entirely exhausted before she 
made her appearance. But: her toilet was at length 
completed, and having been kissed by her grand- 
mother, and received her affectionate blessing, Mon- 
roe took her by the hand, and presented her to the 
company. She was beautiful, and her air of modesty 
was so much in her favour, that every one looked on 
her with admiration, aud Monroe anticipated nothing 
but happiness. 

A few days after their marriage, the young couple 
were settled in a house, elegant, yet simple, and suit- 
able to their fortune, which was far from being consi- 
derable. Much economy was necessary for the ma- 
nagement of the family, and Monroe recommended it to 
his wife as one of her first duties. She acknowledged 
it to be so, and promised to observe it, only begging, 
with great sweetness, permission to commit a first 
aid last folly, in a present which she wished to make 
him, and which she would pay for with her own 
money. Monrce, touched by this attention, declared 
that he wished fur nothing but her likeness in minia- 
ture; and one morning, when the young couple were 
at breakfast, a servant brought a small packet into 
the room, saying that a man was waiting for an an- 
swer. 

The address was to Mrs Monroe, or, if she was 
from home, to Mr Monroe. Both were convinced 
that it was her picture which she had just done sit- 
ting for, and they playfully contended for some time 
about which of them should have the pleasure of 
breaking the seal. 

“ TI long to see what is in this paper,” said the hus- 
band, with tenderness, “it is so sweet to me to have 
any thing from your hand.” As he said this, he 
snatched the paper from her, and tore it open; but 
instead of the expected picture, he found the copy of 
anote, payable, with interest, a week after Emeline’s 
marriage, and a letter from the man who had ad- 
vanced the money, urging an immediate settlement, 
Blushes covered Hmeline’s face, and she felt humili- 


ated before him whom she had taken so much pains: 


to convince that his affections had been well placed. 
‘Tears accompanied the avowal of her imprudence, and 
the promise that she would never again commit a si- 
milar fault. Monroe did not reproach her, but simply 
gave her the money necessary to discharge her debt. 
An hour after the miniature arrived, but it was given 
with embarrassment, and was not received with eager. 
ness; and though Monroe repeated to his acquaint- 
ances, ‘it isa present from my wife,” the recollec- 
tion of the extravagant and unprincipled conduct of 
which that wife had been guilty, arose at the same 


time to his mind, and checked the pleasing emotions 


that would otherwise have thrilled through his heart. 
Beforé long, however, this and every other unplea- 
sant idea was chased from the fond husband’s mind 
by the prospect of Emeline’s becoming a mother; and 
when that happy event took place, she became dearer 
to him than ever, and he could see nothing but per- 
fection in the mother of his boy. As acompliment to 
Mr Montague, the child was named Henry; and he 
was so healthy, and grew so rapidly, that the de- 
lighted father frequently declared he knew nothing 
on earth so beautiful as his wife, unless it was his 
little boy. 

Several months passed away, and nothing happened 
except some small losses of fortune, and Emeline was 
very happy. Henry grew both in strength and 
beauty. His mother, to whom he gave no trouble 
(for she did not nurse him herself), loved him ex- 
tremely. She smiled with complacency when they 
told her that her son had taken her fine black eyes. 

But it is not in this world that we are to find cer- 
tain repose and unmingled happiness, and Monroe 
soon found himself called upon to leave these beloved 
objects. Letters from Martinique, where he had pro- 
perty, convinced him of the necessity of his going 
there to execute business of great importance to the 
future fortunes of his child. He did not determine 
upon undertaking this long voyage without taking 
all the precautions that tenderness could suggest for 
the good of those he left behind. To prove his con- 
fidence in her, he trusted his wife with a considerable 
sum of money, conjuring her at the same time for his 
sake to conquer her habits of carelessness and indo- 
lence; but when he began to speak of her attention 
to the little Henry, his voice failed him. He pressed 
him to his heart, placed him in his mother’s lap, and 
simply pronounced, “‘ Think of his father, and never 
leave him.” 

Emeline, bathed in tears, promised solemnly never 
to lose sight of him, and to redouble all her care and 
attention. She gave every assurance that could sa- 
tisfy the anxious father; and we must do her the 
justice to say, that, at the time, she had the fullest in- 
tentions of performing her promise ; but her husband 
was no sooner gone than she sank into a state of total 
apathy, neither attending to her child, nor seeking 
the society of those friends whose kindness Monroe 
had charged her to cherish ; and though she gave her 
grief as the cause, the real one was, that it would cause 
her to leave her bed, and put off her morning gown, 
exertions which to her were intolerable. The conse- 
quence of this system of stagnation was, that Henry, 
who had become strong and turbulent, was left en- 
tirely to his nurse; and under the pretext that the 
air would be good for him, she had him almost con- 
stantly out of the house; and when taken to places, 
as he too often was, that were improper for him, he 
was sometimes bribed, and at others threatened into 
silence. 

Not long after her husband's departure, Emeline 
lost her grandmother, and the legacy left by her was 
disputed by a relation as skilful and active in business 
as Iimeline was defective. Me commenced a lawsuit, 
which she was totally unable to manage ; for the mere 
word lawsuit was enough to throw her into convul- 
sions ; and to escape the fatigue of it, or rather to 
avoid the weariness of hearing it talked about, she 
chose this moment to pay a visit to her husband’s 
uncle, whom we have already introduced to our readers 
by the name of Mr Montague. : 

As soon as Monroe left home, she had received the 
most pressing solicitations from the old gentleman to 
come and reside with him. He wanted company; he 
was tired of a bachelor’s life; and as he was prompt 
in all his actions, he calculated the day of her depar- 
ture, that of her arrival, and the very hour when he 
couldembraceher. Emeline, who was not quitesoexpe- 
ditious, was setting off twenty times; but either the 
carriage was not ready, thetrunks were not packed, or 
something or other always prevented her’; till, atiast, 
after her uncle was tired of waiting for her, and had 
ceased to think of her, she left home to surprise him 
with a visit. She was at first inclined to take her son 
with her; but Nanette, his nurse, found good reasous 
to convince her that, as he was already sick, the jour. 
ney would kill him; but if she would allow him to 
go home with her, where he would breathe the pure 
country air, she would find him, on her return, so 
fat that she would not know him again. With re. 
spect to the care that she would take of him, she 
would not say any thing, as her mistress ought to 
know that she would sooner take the bread out of her 
own mouth to give it to the dear child, than let him 
want for any thing. 


Emeline yielded, and left him under the care of 


this woman, not without some scruples of conscience 
with regard to the promise she had made her hus- 
band; but it was for Henry’s good, and would save 
her an immense deal of trouble; besides, Monrce, to 
whom she often wrote that his boy was well, would 
never know that she had thus forsaken him. 

At length, after taking twice the time, and spending 
three times the money that was necessary, she arrived 
at her uncle’s house, which to her surprise she found 
to be a very elegant one. The illuminated windows 
and sound of music announced some great entertain- 
ment; and servants dressed in handsome liveries con- 
ducted her into a room filled with company, where Mr 
Montague, in full dress, was just going to open the 
ball with a pretty young woman, to whom he had that 
morning given his name, Surprised and mortified at 


his niece’s arrival, he began to explain to her that he 
was married; but, finding himself embarrassed, he 
cried out impatiently, ‘‘ Why did you come so Jate ? 
You might have prevented me from doing a foolish 
thing. Not that I mean to say that I have done one 5 
but in relation to Monroe, it isa bad affair ; and it was 
in your power to have prevented it.” : 

At this singular discourse the two young women 
discovered equal embarrassment; but as they were 
neither of them deficient either in talents or address, 
they concealed their mutual discontent by the polites 
ness of theirmanners. Mrs Montague was, however, 
happy to find that Emeline had not brought his little 
godson to see the old uncle, who was so delighted at 
his being called after him, that it was probable in the 
warmth of his feelings he might have bestowed a cons 
siderable portion of his fortune upon him. It was not 
long, however, before she ceased to have any fear of 
Emeline herself ; for shesoon became sensible of the list= 
lessness of her disposition, which she well knew would 
ill accord with the activity of herhusband’smind. She 
therefore loaded her with kindness ; and Emeline, afraid 
of being thought covetous, concealed the chagrin ocea- 
sioned by her disappointed expectations, and the uncers 
tainty of her child’s future prospects, and yielded to their 
entreaties to prolong her stay withthem. At the end 
of a fortnight, however, she began to talk of returns 
ing; but it is dificult to say how long it might have 
been before she put her intentions into execution, had 
not Nanette, who had at first written to say that Henry 
was well, though thin in consequence of growing so 
fast, at length, being alarmed at the responsibility of 
her situation, confessed in a second letter that the 
child had had a slight fever for several days. Not 
withstanding her incontrollable indolence, Emeline 
had a good heart. This time her preparations were 
dispatched with speed, and she was at home in as 
short a time as it was possible for her to go there. 
She wished to proceed immediately to where Nanette 
and the child were, but she arrived too late that night 
to do so, and the following morning found her so ex« 
hausted with fatigue occasioned by exertion to which 
she had been solittle accustomed, that it seemed utterly 
impossible for her to proceed: and she had no other 
alternative than that of sending word to Nanette to 
bring the child to her. 

Whilst she is waiting, let us return to Monroe, 
whom we left at Martinique, anxiously counting the 
days and weeks that he was still to be separated from 
all that was dear to himonearth. A gentleman, with 
whom he had been long in treaty for the sale of his 
estate, died suddenly, and left children under age, and 
a succession so embarrassed, that Monroe preferred 
putting the business into the hands of a notary; and 
no longer able to live away from objects so dear to him, 
he embarked in the first vessel that sailed for his na~< 
tive country. He had sustained considerable losses 
in his fortune, but he hoped his uncle would still be 
his friend; and then he was going home—he was go- 
ing to see his Emeline, his dear Kmeline—so worthy 
of all his tenderness, and their dear little Henry. 
These thoughts made his heart beat; and when he 
perceived the well-known coasts of his country rise to 
his view, regret for his losses, and uneasiness for the 
future, all disappeared. Hardly did he know himself 
to be on land, before he set out for his beloved home ; 
and travelling night and day, he could only anticipate 
the transports of his wife, whom he was going to sur= 
prise. . He had already arrived at the last stage of his: 
journey, when, on remounting his horse, he threw 
down a child, which curiosity and imprudence had. 
drawn too near him. His humanity was awakened 
by its cries, and he returned to lift it up; and satis« 
fied that it was not seriously hurt, he gave the little 
boy some money, and asked him where his mother 
was. 

“‘T had a mother once,” replied the child, raising 
his large black eyes to the face of Monroe; “ butshe 
is lost.” 

“Why do you say so ?”’ said aneighbour, who had 
by this time taken the child on her lap; ‘‘ you know 
that your mother is travelling, and that she has lef¢ 
you under the care of a nurse.” 

Monroe, almost unknown to himself, breathed am 
imprecation against a mother that could be guilty of 
such negligence ; and after having reassured himself 
that the boy was not much injured, and having, with 
an inexpressible emotion, gazed once more on his fine 
black eyes and emaciated form, he remounted his horse 
and rode off, his thoughts still frequently recurring, as 
he wentalong, to the poor suffering and neglected child. 
But what painful sensations will not vanish as we ap= 
proach our home, or at sight of the house which is 
inhabited by those we love? Monroe, unable to 
restrain his impatience, presented himself suddenly 
before his wif@ who, turning pale and red alternately, 
at length sank in a fainting fitinto his arms. Bué 
was it pleasure at seeing her husband that caused this 
emotion? No; other feelings overpowered all her 
happiness. What would she not have given to have 
Henry with her at that moment ? As she recovered 
her consciousness, she began to speak of her joy, then 
of her misfortunes. She told him of his uncle’s mare 
riage, which he was, undoubtedly, sorry for, but sad« 
ness could not at that moment approach his heart. 
“ But Henry!” said he at last, “where is Henry ?” . 

Emeline was then obliged to confess that he was in 
the country, and had been a little sick, but she had 
sent for him. Before Monroe had time to express his 
disapprobation of her conduct, the messenger return= 
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“ed, and brought word that the child was not in a state 


to be removed, on account of an injury it had re. 
ceived by being rode over bya gentleman that morning, 
On hearing this, Monroe absolutely screamed with 
agony. “‘ How !—this morning !—my son !—myself ! 
Unfortunate Emeline, I might have trod the blood of 
my own child under my feet!” He could say no 
more. The fatigue of the journey, and the excess of 
his emotion, evercame him entirely, and threw him 
into a temporary fit of delirium ; and Emeline, in de- 
spair, was afraid to go near him, from the fear of be- 
ing driven away again with violence. When he be- 
came more composed, a carriage was ordered, and 
they hastened to their child, Monroe speechless with 
grief, and his guilty wife-unable to do any thing but 
groan. When they arrived at Henry’s bedside, they 
found him labouring under a high fever. Bad nou- 
rishment and want of attention had long made him a 
prey to disease, which the accident of the morning had 
greatly increased. The child knew his mother, and 
said, “ Since you have been lost, mamma, I have been 
very sick: but Nanette said she would beat me if I 
told you.” 

Monroe heaped imprecations on Nanette’s head, and 
Emeline overwhelmed her with reproaches, to which 
she had the impertinence to reply, ‘‘ I have taken 
as much care of him-as you have, and you are his 
mother.” In an agony of grief, Emeline passed her 
time, day and night, by the bedside of her child, try- 
ing, when too late, to prove her tenderness, and sup- 
plying to him, in his last moments, the cares which 
had been withheld from him during his short life. 

After his death, an insurmountable barrier existed 
between the husband and wife. Monroe restrained 
his grief, and avoided reproaching her whose breast 
was already torn withanguish. As an indulgent hus- 
band, he might have pardoned the crimes for which 
she was so severely punished, but as the father of 
Henry, he never could forget them. A coldness and 
distance took place of that confidence by which they 
ought to have been united. Duty, but not tender- 
ness, was the bond of their union, and a dreadful re- 
membrance haunted the minds of both.* 


DECISION OF CHARACTER. 

One of the best essays ever written on this subject 
is that of Foster, a modern author of great taste and 
depth of sentiment, who upwards of twenty years ago 
published a volume of Essays, which have been de- 
servedly esteemed. His Essay on Decision of Cha- 
racter is one of these, and contains many passages 
worthy of being made better known. 

‘¢ There is no man (says he) so irresolute as not to 
act with determination in many single cases, where 
the motive is powerful and simple, and where there is 
no need of plan and perseverance; but this gives no 
Claim to the term character, which expresses the habi- 
tual tenour of a man’s active being, The character 
may be displayed in the successive unconnected un- 
dertakings, which are each of limited extent, and end 
with the attainment of their objects. But it is seen 
to the greatest advantage in those grand schemes of 
action, which have no necessary point of ‘conclusion, 


_ which continue on through successive years, and ex- 


_ to execute. 


tend even to that dark period when the agent himself 
is withdrawn from human sight. 

Revenge has produced wonderful examples of un- 
Temitting constancy to a purpose. Zanga is a well- 
supported illustration. And you may have read a real 
instance of a Spaniard, who, being injured by another 
inhabitant of the same town, resolved to destroy him: 
the other was apprised of this, and removed with the 


utmost secrecy, as he thought, to another town at a 


considerable distance, where, however, he had not been 
more than a day or two, before he found that his enemy 
was arrived there. He removed in the same manner 
to several parts of the kingdom, remote from each 
other ; but in every place quickly perceived that his 
deadly pursuer was near him. At last he went to 
South America, where he had enjoyed his security but 
a very short time, before his unrelenting enemy came 
up with him, and effected his purpose. 
You may recollect the mention, in one of our con- 
versations, of a young man, who wasted in two or 
three years a large patrimony in profligate revels with 
a number of worthless associates, who called them- 
selves his friends, and who, when his last means were 
exhausted, treated him of course with neglect, or 
contempt. Reduced to absolute want, he one day 
went out of the house with an intention to putan end 
tohislife; but wandering awhile almost unconsciously, 
he came to the brow of an eminence which overlooked 
what were lately his estates. Here he sat down, and 
remained fixed in thought a number of hours, at the 
end of which he sprang from the ground with a vehe- 
ment exulting emotion. He had formed his resolution, 
which was, that all these estates should be his again; 
he had formed his plan too, which he instantly began 
He walked hastily forward, determined 
to seize the very first opportunity, of however humble 
a kind, to gain any money, though it were ever so 
despicable a trifle, and resolved absolutely not to 
spend, if he could help it, a farthing of whatever he 
might obtain. The first thing that drew his attention 
was a heap of coals shot out of carts on the pavement 
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before a house. He offered himself to shovel or wheel 
them into the place where they were to be laid, and 
wasemployed. He received a few pence for the labour; 
and then, in pursuance of the saving part of his plan, 
requested some small gratuity of meat and drink, 
which was given him. He then looked out for the 
next thing that might chance to offer, and went, with 
indefatigable industry, through a succession of servile 
employments, in different places, of longer and shorter 
duration, still scrupulously avoiding, as far as possible, 
the expense of a penny. He promptly seized every 
opportunity which could advance his design, without 
regarding the meanness of occupation or appearance. 
By this method he had gained, after a considerable 
time, money enough to purchase, in order to sell 
again, a few cattle, of which he had taken pains to 
understand the value. He speedily but cautiously 
turned his first gains into second advantages ; retain- 
ed without a single deviation his extreme parsimony ; 
and thus advanced by degrees into larger transactions 
and incipient wealth. I did not hear, or have forgot- 
ten, the continued course of his life; but the final 
result was, that he more than recovered his lost pos- 
sessions, and died an inveterate miser, worth L. 60,000. 
I have always recollected this as a signal instance, 
though in an unfortunate and ignoble direction, of 
decisive character, and of the extraordinary effect, 
which according to general laws belongs tothe strong- 
est form of such a character. 

But not less decision has been displayed by men 
of virtue. In this distinction no man ever exceeded, 
for instance, or ever will exceed, the late illustrious 
Howard. 

I now proceed to spevify Courage as an essential 
part of the decisive character. An intelligent man, 
adventurous only in thought, may sketch the most 
excellent scheme, and after duly admiring it, and him- 
self as its author, may be reduced to say, What a 
noble spirit that would be which should dare to realise 
this! A noble spirit !—is it 1? And his heart may 
answer in the negative, while he glances a mortified 
thought of inquiry round to recollect persons who 
would venture what he dares not, and almost hopes 
not to find them. Or if by extreme effort he has 
brought himself to a resolution of braving the diffi- 
culty, he is compelled to execrate the timid lingerings 
that still keep him back from the trial. A man en- 
dowed with the complete character, says, with a sober 
consciousness as remote from the spirit of bravado as 
it is from timidity, Thus, and thus, is my conviction 
and my determination ; now for the phantoms of fear ; 
let me look them in the face; they will find I am not 
made of trembling materials: ‘I dare do all that may 
become a man.’ [I shall firmly confront every thing 
that threatens me in the prosecution of my purpose, 
and I am prepared to meet the consequences of it when 
it is accomplished. 

As the conduct of a decisive man is always indivi- 
dual, and often singular, he may expect some serious 
trials of courage. For one thing, he may be encoun- 
tered by the strongest disapprobation of many of his 
connections, and the censure of the greater part of the 
society where he is known. In this case, it is not a 
man of common spirit that can show himself just as 
at other times, and meet their anger in the same un- 
disturbed manner as he would meet some ordinary 
inclemency of the weather; that can, without harsh- 
ness or violence, continue to effect every moment some 
part of his design, coolly replying to each ungracious 
look and indignant voice, I am sorry to oppose you; 
Tam not unfriendly to you, while thus persisting in 
what excites your displeasure ; it would please me to 
have your approbation and concurrence, and I think 
I should have them if you would seriously consider 
my reasons ; but meanwhile, Iam superior to opinion ; 
I am not to be intimidated by reproaches, nor would 
your favour and applause be any reward for the sa- 
crifice of my object. As you can do without my ap- 
probation, [ can certainly do without yours; it is 
enough that I can approve myself, it is enough that I 
can appeal to the last authority in the creation. 
Amuse yourselves, as you may, by continuing to cen» 
sure or to rail; 7 must continue to act. 

The attack of contempt and ridicule is perhaps a 
still greater trial of couvage. It is felt by all to be an 
admirable thing, when it can in no degree be ascribed 
to the hardness of either stupidity or confirmed de- 
pravity, to sustain for a considerable time, or in nume- 
rous instances, the looks of scorn, or an unrestrained 
shower of taunts and jeers, with a perfect composure, 
which shall immediately after, or even at the time, 
proceed on the business that provokes all this ridicule. 
This invincibility of temper will often make even the 
scoffers themselves tired of the sport: they begin to 
feel that against such a man it is a poor sort of hos- 
tility to langh. There is_nothing that people are 
more mortified to spend in vain than their scorn. 
Till, however, aman becomes a veteran, he must rec- 
kon on sometimes meeting this trial; and I instantly 
know—if I hear him anxiously reply, to an important 
suggestion of any measure to be adopted, But will 
they not laugh at me? I know—that he is not the 
person whom this essay attempts to describe. Aman 
of the right kind would say, They will smile, they 
will laugh, will they ? Much good may it do them. 
I have something else to do than to trouble myself 
T do not care if the whole neigh- 
bourhood were to laugh in a chorus. I should in- 
deed be sorry to see or hear such a number of fools, 
but pleased enough to find that they did not consider 


4 


me as one of their stamp. The gvod to result from 
my project will not be less, because vain and shallow 
minds that cannot understand it, are diverted at it 
and at me. What should I think of my pursuits, if 
every trivial thoughtless being could comprehend or 
would applaud them, and of myself, if my courage 
needed levity and ignorance for their allies, or could 
shrink at their sneers.’’™ 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. ¢ 
LIGHTNING-RODS. 


THE most advantageous form that can be given to 
lightning-rods, appears evidently to be that of a very 
sharp cone; and the higher it is elevated in the air, 
other circumstances being the same, the more its effi- 
cacy will be increased, as is clearly proved by the ex- 
periments with electrical kites, made by M. Romas and 
M. Charles. 

It has not been accurately ascertained how far the 
sphere of action of a lightning-rod extends, but, in 
several instances, the more remote parts of large build- 
ings on which they have been erected, have been struck 
by lightning at the distance of three or four times 
the length of the conductor from the rod. It is cal- 
culated by M. Charles, that each lightning-rod will 
effectually protect a circular space whose radius is 
twice the height of the conductor; and they are now 
attached to buildings according to this principle. 

A current of electric matter, whether luminous or 
not, is always accompanied by heat, the intensity of 
which depends on the velocity of the current. This 
heat is sufficient to make a wire red-hot, or to fuse or 
disperse it, if sufficiently slender; butit scarcely raises 
the temperature of a bar of metal, on accountvof its 
large mass. It is by the heat of the electric current, 
as well as by that disengaged from the air, condensed 
by the passage of the lightning through it, when not 
conveyed by a good conductor, that buildings struck 
by it are frequently set on fire. 

No instance has yet occurred of an iron bar rather 
more than half an inch square, or of a cylinder of the 
same diameter, having been fused, or even heated red- 
hot, by lightning. A bar of this size would therefore 
be sufficient for a lightning-rod ; but as its stem ought 
to rise from fifteen to twenty feet above the building, 
it would not be strong enough to resist the action of 
the wind, unless the lower part were made much 
thicker. 

An iron bar about three quarters of an inch square, 
is sufficient for conductors. It might even be made 
still smaller, and consist merely of a wire, provided 
it were connected at the surface of the ground with a 
bar of metal, about half an inch square, immersed in - 
water, orin a moist soil. The wire indeed would 
pretty certainly be dispersed by the lightning, but it 
would direct it to the ground, and protect the sur- 
rounding objects from the stroke. However, it is al- 
ways better to make the conductor so large as not to 
be destroyed by the stroke; and the only motive for 
substituting a wire fora stout bar is the saving of 
expense. 

The noise of the thunder generally occasions much 
alarm, although the danger is then past; it is over, 
indeed, on the appearance of the lightning, for any 
one struck by it neither sees the flash nor hears the 
report. ‘The uoise is never heard till after the flash, 
and its distance may be estimated at so many times 
1136 feet as there are seconds between the appearance 
of the lightning and the sound of the thunder. 

Lightning often strikes solitary trees; because, ris- 
ing to a great height, and burying their roots deep 
in the soil, they are true lightning-rods; and they are 
often fatal to the individuals who seek them for shelter, 
since they do not convey the lightning with sufficient 
rapidity to the ground, and are worse conductors than 
men and animals. When the lightning reaches the 
foot of the tree, it divides itself amongst the neigh- 
bouring conductors, or strikes some in preference to 
others, according to circumstances. Sometimes it has 
been known to kill every animal that had sought shel- 
ter under the tree; at others, only a single one out of 
many has perished by the stroke. 

A lightning-rod, on the contrary, well connected 
with the ground, is a certain security against the ef- 
fects of lightning, which will never leave it to strike 
a person at its foot; though it would not be prudent 
to station one’s self close to it, for fear of some acci- 
dental break in the conductor, or of its not being in 
perfect communication with the ground. 

When the lightning strikes a house, it usually falls. 
on the chimneys, either from their being the most ele- 
vated parts, or because they are lined with soot, which 
is a better conductor than dry wood, stone, or brick. 
The neighbourhood of the fire-place is consequently 
the most insecure spot in a room during a thunder- 
storm. It is best to station one’s self in a corner op- 
posite the windows, at a distance from every article 
of iron or other metal of any considerable size. 

Persons are often struck by lightning without being 
killed ; and others have been wholly saved from in- 
jury by silk dresses, which serve to insulate the body, 
and prevent the access of thevelectric matter. 

The stem, or part of the rod above the building, 
should be a square bar of iron, tapering from its base 
to the summit, in the form of apyramid. Fora height 
of from 20 to 30 feet, which is the mean length of the 
ple at once eal wees ee eS 3 alee NS EG 
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stems placed on large buildings, the base should be 

about 23 inches square. 
Iron being exposed to rust by the action of the air 
‘and moisture, the point of the stem is liable to be- 
come blunt; to prevent this, a portion is cut off from 
the upper end, about twenty inches in length, and re- 
placed by a conical stem of brass or copper, gilt at its 
extremity, or terminated by a small platina needle, 
two inches long.* The platina needle should be sol- 
dered with silver solder to the copper stem; and to 
prevent its separating from it, which might some- 
times happen notwithstanding the solder, itis secured 
by a small collar of copper. The copper stem is united 
to the iron one by means of a gudgeon, which screws 
into both. I£ the gilding of the point cannot easily 
be performed on the spot, nor the platina be readily ob- 
tained, we may dispense with both without any in- 
convenience, and employ only a plain, conical, copper 
stem. Copper does not rust in the air to any consi- 
derable depth; and even if the point becomes some- 
what blunt, the rod will not thereby lose its efficacy. 

Below the stem, three inches from the roof, is a 
cap, soldered to the body of the stem, and intended 
to throw off the rain-water, which would flow down 
the stem, and tend to injure the building. 

Immediately above the cap, the stem is rounded for 
about two inches to receive a split collar, with a hinge 
and two ears, between which the extremity of the 
conductor of the lightning-rod is fixed by a bolt. In- 
stead of the collar, we may make use of a square 
stirrup, embracing the stem closely. The stem of the 
lightning-rod is fixed on the roof of buildings, accord- 
ing to circumstances. If it is to be placed above a 
tafter, the ridge must be pierced with a hole through 
which the foot of the stem passes, and is steadily fixed 
against the king-post by means of several clamps. 
This disposition is very firm, and should be preferred 
if circumstances admit of it. 

If the stem ‘be fixed on the ridge, a square hole 
must be made through it of the same dimensions as 
the foot of the stem; and above and below we fix, by 
means of bolts, or two bolted stirrups, which embrace 
and draw the ridge together, two iron plates about 
three-quarters. of an inch thick, each having a hole 
corresponding to that in the woodwork. The stem 
tests bya small collet on the upper plate, against 
which it is strongly pressed by a nut, made to screw 
on the end of the stem against the lower plate. 

Lastly, if the lightning-rod is to be fixed on a 
vaulted roof, it should be terminated by three or four 
feet, or spurs, which must be soldered into the stone, 
with lead, in the usual manner. ; 

The lower part of the conductor should be an iron 
bar or rod about three-quarters of an inch thick, 
reaching from the bottom of the stem to the ground. 
It should be firmly united to the stem by means of a 
collar, screw, or bolt, and its several parts should be 
connected together in a similar manner. After pene- 
trating into the ground for about two feet, it should 
be bent at right angles to the wall of the building ; 
and afcer being carried in that direction for twelve or 

_ fifteen feet, it should be made to communicate with a 
well, drain, aqueduct, or permanently moist earth. 
Tf the soil be dry, it should extend to the depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet; and to secure it from rust, it 
should be surrounded with charcoal, which is inde- 
structible, and which, while it preserves the iron, fa- 
cilitates the passage of the electricity into the ground 
by its conducting property. 

Both the bottom and top of a lightning-rod are 
sometimes made to terminate in several branches, and 
its efficacy is thus increased. It is also recommended 
to connect with the lightning.rod any large masses of 
iron that may be in the building, as metal pipes and 
gutters, iron braces, &c¢. ; without this precaution, the 
lightning might strike from the lightning-rod to the 
metal, especially if there happened to be any inter- 
ruptions in the former; and thus occasion serious in- 
jury to the building, and danger to its inhabitants. 

In the case of powder-magazines, the lightning- 

rod should not be attached to the building, but to 
poles eight or ten feet from it. If the building be 
Jarge, several should be used, arranged according to 
the rule, that a lightning-rod may be considered as 
protecting a circular space whose radius is twice the 
height of the rod.~ It the magazine be in a tower or 
other very lofty building, it may be sufficient to defend 
it by a double copper conductor without any stem. As 
the influence of this conductor will not extend beyond 
the building, it cannot attract the lightning from a 
distance, and yet it will protect the magazine, should 
the lightning happen to tall upon it. 
__ In the case of a vessel, the stem may consist merely 
of the copper point already described. It should be 
screwed on an iron‘rod rising above the top-gallant 
mast, and connected, by means of a hook or ring at 
its other extremity, with a metallic rope extending to 
the water or copper sheathing of the vessel. Large 
ships should be provided with two conductors, one on 
the mainmast, and one on the mizenmast. 

The experience of fifty years demonstrates, that, 
when constructed with the requisite care, lightning- 
rods effectually secure the buildings on which they 
are placed from being injured by lightning. In the 
United States, where thunder-storms are more fre- 
quent and more formidable than they are in Europe, 
their use is become general; a great number of build. 


ee 


* Instead of a platina needle, one of standard silver may be 
substituted, composed of nine parts-of silyer and one of copper. 
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ings have been struck, and scarcely two are quoted as 
not having been saved from danger. The apprehen- 
sion of the more frequent fall of lightning on build- 
ings provided with lightning-rods, is unfounded 3 for 
their influence extends to too small a distance to jus- 
tify the idea that they determine the lightning of an 
electric cloud to discharge itself on the spot where they 
are erected. On the contrary, it appears certain, 


ning-rods are not more frequently struck than for- 
merly. Besides, the property of a lightning-rod to 
attract the lightning must also imply that of trans- 
mitting it freely to the ground, and thus no danger 
can arise as to the safety of the building. 

We have recommended the use of sharp points for 
lightning-rods, as having an advantage over bars 
rounded at the extremity, by continually pouring off 
into the air, whilst under the influence of a thunder- 
cloud, a current of electric matter in a state contrary 
to that of the cloud, which current must probably have 
some effect towards neutralising the state of the cloud. 
This advantage must by no means be neglected ; for 
it is sufficient to know the power of points, and the 
experiments of M. Charles and M. Romas, with a kite 
flown under a thunder-cloud, to be convinced, that, if 
sharp-pointed lightning-rods were placed in consider- 
able numbers on lofty places, they would actually di- 
minish the electric matter of the clouds, and the fre- 
quency of the fall of lightning on the surface of the 
earth. However, if the point of a conductor should 
be blunted by lightning, or any other cause, we are 
not to suppose, because it has lost the property we 
have mentioned, that it has also become ineffectual to 
protect the building. Dr Rittenhouse relates, that, 
having often examined the extremities of the lightning- 
rods in Philadelphia, where they are very general, 
with an excellent telescope, he observed many whose 


houses on which they were erected had in consequence 
been struck by lightning. * 


POPULAR PHRASES ABOUT PLACES AND 
FAMILIES IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue Scottish people of the last age were full, as a 
primitive people are apt to be, of wise saws and modern 
instances ; their amusements were the singing of old 
songs, and the telling of traditionary stories ; and their 
whole common speech was garnished with proverbial 
phrases, allusive to persons, places, and things. Every 
man had his descriptive nickname; every town and 
clan had its adjective of honour or obloguy ; and every 
burn, as Robert Gilfillan sweetly sings, 
‘©. trotted alang to some sang 0’ it’s ain.” 

England seems to have had a system of this kind also, 
but at a remoter period—though, we believe, the peo- 
ple of Hampshire are still called ““ Hampshire Hogs,” 
those of Wiltshire “ Moon-rakers,”+ and those of 
Kent ‘‘the Kentish Men”—which, strange to say, is 
looked upon. as contemptuous, while “the Men of 
Kent” is deemed honourable. In Scotland, however, 
the regard paid to these old sayings is only now be- 
ginning to ‘disappear, under the influence of that 
change of manners which has so strangely and so ra- 
pidly come over us. In a little time probably, such 
things will be totally unknown, except to very old 
people, or to the inhabitants of very sequestered dis- 
tricts. Without further introduction, we shall lay a 
few before our readers, accompanied by such notices 
as we have been able to gather for their illustration. 

The capital has been, since a very remote time, 
styled “‘ the Gude Town o’ Edinburgh,” or, more 
briefly, “the Gude Town.” The Scottish sovereigns, 
in their charters, speak of it in these terms, and in all 
its own municipal documents up to a recent period, 
the “gude town” or the “good town” is alone em- 
ployed to designate it. The word, it would appear, 
implies no superior moral virtue in the ancient city, 
but rather that kind of goodness which is most desired 
inmercantile men, and which the town, unfortunately, 
now chiefly wants. It was, in short, a phrase of ho- 
nour, in the same manner as ‘* good-man”’ then meant 
a land-proprietor or laird. Musselburgh was styled 
“the Honest Toun,”’ probably in the sense of the Latin 
honestus, or decent—as a well-dressed man is still 
called honest-like. Linlithgow was called “ the Faith- 
ful Town,” for what reason we have never heard ex- 
plained, but probably in consequence of some service 
to one of the royal tenants of its palace. Then, again, 
we have “ Auld Ayr,” “ Bonny Dundee,” and “ the 
Brave Town o’ Aberdeen ;” phrases lost in the mists 
of antiquity. Some of the epithets, however, are by 
‘no means complimentary ; for instance, ‘ Drunken 
Dumblane,” and “ Brosie Forfar.” The latter burgh, 
being the county town, used to be garrisoned by an 
immense number of writers, most of whom, having 
little business, addicted themselves overmuch to social 
pleasures. Hence “the drunken writers 0’ Forfar” 
came to be proverbial in that district of Scotland. 
On a scheme once being started for draining the lake 
which adjoins to the burgh, the Earl of Strathmore 
suggested that the cheapest mode would be, to throw 
in a few hogsheads of whisky, and set the writers to 
drink itup! Brosie means overfed and coarse-fea- 


tured, and therefore, perhaps, refers to the convivial | 


habits of a former generation of the inhabitants. 


* Translated from a memoir by M, Gay-Lussa¢, in the Annales | 


de Chime. 


+ From a party of them having once endeavoured to rake ‘the | 


‘moon out of a pool in which they saw it reflected, 


from observation, that buildings furnished with light- | 


points had been fused, but he never found that the: 


'and has even been married to music 


‘land by the Tweed. ” 


There is a class of phrases of obloquy which the in- 


habitants of one place used to apply to the denizens of 
another, and which usually referred to some circum- 
stance or event in the history of the town so afflicted. 
Thus, in reference to Selkirk, where shoemaking is 
the predominating trade, the phrase of reproach was. 
an apparently unmeaning couplet— 2 


b 


bist 


Sutors ane, sutors a’, 
Sutors in the Back-raw. 


We have heard Sir Walter Scott say, that, if any man 
chose to call this at the top of his voice in either the 
back street or the fore street of Selkirk, he would in 
ten minutes get as comfortable a lapidation as he could 
wish to be regaled withal, 


Some of the phrases are 
more unmeaning still, but, nevertheless, were suf- 
ficient to draw down the same manifestations of wrath 
upon the unhappy wight who might, in a fit of either 
good or ill-humour, make use of them in the scene to 


which they were applicable. For instance, the phrase 


for Pathhead in Fife was— 


Pickletillem in Pathhead, 
Where ilka bailie burns another. 
Even in the little villageof Bowden, near Melrose, it 
was possible to be stoned to death by merely singing— 
Tillieloot, tillieloot, tillieloot o? Bowden, ; 
The cat has kittled in Archy’s wig ; 
Tillieloot, tillieloot, tillieloot o’ Bowden, 
Three o’ them naked and three o’ them clad ! 


Tillieloot, however, signifies chicken-hearted 3 so that 
we should not wonder if the rhyme took its rise in the 
riding times, and reminds the inhabitants of some 
disgraceful incident in their history. A still more re- 
markable phrase obtains in reference to Aberlady, a 
village in East Lothian ; namely, ‘Stick usa’ !”” It 
was once considered certain, that, if any one went in- 
to Aberlady, crying “Stick us a’ !”” he could not ex+ 
pect to come forth alive. The allusion was felt so 
poignantly, that the whole inhabitants, old, young, 
and middle-aged, would rush into the street to aid in 
stoning the intruder, much after the manner so ad- 
mirably described by Ramsay— 
The bairns and gytlings a’ spang’d out, 
Ower middens-and ower dykes, 
Wi’ mony an unco skirl and shout, ~ 
* Like bumbees frae their bykes ; ‘ 
Through thick and thin they scour’d about, 
Plashing through dubs and sykes ; 
And sic a raird ran through the rout, 
Gar’d a’ the hale town-tykes 
Yamph loud that day. 
And it is actually alleged that an English gentleman, 
who was visiting a sporting nobleman near Aberlady, 
and undertook for a wager to go through the village 
calling out this phrase, was so much injured by the 
treatment he received, that he never recovered from 
it. 
We now come to the phrases by which the inhabi« 


| tants of particular districts and towns are or were, 


generally known. To be considered as men par ex< 
cellence seems to have been an object of ambition with 
many people besides those of Kent. In Scotland, we 
have “ the Men of the Merse,”* and ‘‘the Men of the 
Mearns ;’’+ in which cases, perhaps, alliteration has 
been of some.avail. We have heard a long poem in 
celebration of the Men of the Merse, and every verse 
of which ended with that honourable phrase. The 
other subjects of the epithet. figure in a collec- 
tive phrase, involving the, whole inhabitants of the 
east coast—“‘ the Bodies o’ Angus, the’ Men o’ the 
Mearns, and the ‘canny Folk§ 0’ Aberdeen.” There, 


| is a north country proverb—‘ the Men o’ the Mearns 


can do but as-they dow” or can—equivalent to the 
candid acknowledgment which once dropped from 
Provost Colquhoun of Dumbarton, “ Even J myself 
may be mistaken.”? Mr Galt somewhere records the, 
well-known modern phrase applicable to three cities 
of the west— Glasgow, people, Greenock folk, and 
Paisley bodies.” We have also ‘ the Folk o’ Fife,”, 
which has evidently been determined by alliteration. 
alone. ‘‘ The Ladso’ Dunse” is a well-known epithet 
for the male inhabitants of that self-respecting town, || 
In Dumfries- 
shire, ‘‘the Lads of Ae’ have long been famous as 
incomparable wrestlers and cudgel-players. ‘* The 
Fremit Scot .o’ Galloway” is a still familiar phrase for 


the inhabitants of Kirkcudbright stewartry and the ~ 
‘shire of Wigton, who, though acknowledged to be 


Scotch, seeing that they lived in Scotland, were 
deemed a different race, haying no relation to those 
who possessed the rest of the country. People of the 
last age, when taxed with any thing not properly at 


‘tributable to them, would say, “‘ Me! I ken nae mair 


about it than the fremit Scot o’ Galloway.” ‘The dis- 
tinction of producing a superior order of men has long 
been contested by two districts of Ayrshire. One 
version. of a popula me says— har Le Ty 

Kyle for a an, 

Carrick for\a cow, 

Cunninghaurfer corn and bear, 

And Gallo for woo**— _ 


% The south-east, portion of Berwickshire, divided from Eng= 
+ Kincardineshire, 

+ Little trifling-looking people are in Scotland called bodies. 

§ Quiet, inoffensive, but at the same time shrewd people. 

|) All the world knows that “Dunse dings a’”—that is, sur- 


passes every thing.. 


{ A small valley between Moffat and Dumfries, 
** Wool. 
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not easily be shown; nevertheless, we believe, Kyle 
has been, in modern times, chiefly remarkable for 
its cattle and the produce of the dairy. We have 
only further to advert to “the Carles of the Carse,” 
an ancient term of reproach for the farmers of the 
district of Gowrie in Perthshire. William Lith- 
gow, the traveller, referring to a journey through 
Scotland in the year 1628, calls the Carse of Gowrie 
an earthly paradise, but adds the following ungra- 
cious information—“ the inhabitants being only de- 
fective in affableness, whence sprung this proverb, 
the'Carles (i. e. churles) of the Carse.” (p. 394.) Pen- 
nant records an ill-natured proverb applicable to the 
same people—that “ they want water in the summer, 
fire in the winter, and the grace of God all the year 
round.” It is. said that a gentleman of the Carse 
used to complain very much of the awkwardness and 
stupidity of allthe men whom he employed, declaring 
that, if he were only furnished with good clay, he 
believed he could make better men himself. This ri- 
diculous tirade got wind among the peasantry, and 
excited no small indignation. One of that class soon 
after found an opportunity of revenging himself and 
his neighbours upon the author, by a cut with his own 
weapon. It so happened that the laird was so unfor- 
tunate, one day, as to fall into a quagmire, the ma- 
terial of which was of such a nature as to hold him 
fast, and put extrication entirely out of his own power. 
In his dilemma, observing a ploughman approach- 
ing, he called out to him, and desired his assistance, 
in order that he might get himself relieved from his 
unpleasant confinement. . The rustic, recognising him 
immediately, paid no attention’ to his entreaties, but 
passed carelessly by; only giving him one knowing 
look, and saying, “I see ye’re making your men, 
laird; I’ll no disturb ye !”’ 

_ The principal families used to be characterised in 
much the same way as places. The Handsome Hays, 
the Haughty Hamiltons, the Gentle Johnstons, the 
Trusty Boyds, the Bauld Frasers, the Proud Macneills, 
the Brave Macdonalds, the Greedy Campbells, are all 
well-known phrases. The Campbells obtained this 
epithet in consequence of the rapacity they were thought 
to have displayed in regard to the lands of the neighbour- 
ing clans, and were furthermore described as “‘ fairand 
fause.” There was an ancient gentleman, Maxton 
of Cultoquey, in Perthshire, who lived in the midst 
of Campbells, and whose family, as might be expected, 
had experienced some difficulty in preserving its pos- 
sessions entire. He had some other neighbours of the 
names Drummond, Graham, and Murray, whose qua- 
lities, if less dangerous, were not more agreeable. 
The whole he anathematised in an addition to the 
Litany, which he used to repeat every morning, on 
performing his toilette at a well near his house— 


From the greed of the Campbells, 
From the ire of the Drummonds, 
From the pride of the Grahams, 
From the wind of the Murrays, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 


None of the individuals concerned took the satire in 
ill part except the Murrays, whose characteristic is 
the most opprobrious—wind, in Scottish phraseology, 
signifying a propensity to vain and foolish bravado. 
It is said that the Duke.of Atholl, hearing of Cul- 
toquey’s Litany, invited the old humonrist to dinner, 
and desired to hear from his own mouth the lines 


which had made so much noise over the country. Cul- | 
| ANXIETIES OF DELAYED EXPECTATION. 


toquey repeated them, without the least boggling ; 
when his grace said, half in good, half in bad humour, 
« Take care, Cultie, for the future to omit my name 
in your morning devotions, else I shall certainly crop 
your ears for your boldness.” ‘“ That’s wind, my 
lord duke!” quoth Cultoquey, with the greatest cool- 
ness, at the same time taking off his glass, On an- 
other occasion, a gentleman of his grace’s name hay- 
ing called upon Mr Maxton, and used some angry 
expostulations on the manner in which his clan was 
characterised, Cultoquey made no answer, other than 
bidding his servant open the door, and let out the wind 
of the Murrays ! 
_ The Gordons used to be termed “gay.” An old 
ballad: says— ; 

His name is Glenlogie, when he is from home, 

He is of the gay Gordons, his name it is John. 

 Glenlogie, Glenlogie, an you will prove kind, 

My love is laid on you—I’m telling my mind.” 

He turned about lightly, as the Gordons does a’, 

“T thank you, Lady Jean, my love’s promised awa.” 


A ballad quoted in the history of the house of Douglas, 
respeentig’ great slaughter of the Gordons in a mo- 


i 


rass near Elgin, has this satirical verse— 


_ Where left thou thy men, thou,.Gordon so gay ? 

be In the bog of Dunkinty, mowing the hay. 
The Dalrymples were called “the Dirty Dalrymples,” 
from their coarse wit. The ered had the fine 
epithet of “ Gallant”— eee 

Oh the Grahames, the gallant Grahames ! 

_. Wad the gallant Grahames but stand by me, 
The dogs might douk in ee ie blude, 
tbreadth I wad flinch or flie. _ 

bie Pinlay’s Old Ballads. 


sa piece of music, if we are not mistaken, 
d “the Gallant Grahames.” The Lindsays, 


1h 


while another reading gives ‘ Carrick for a man,” and 
‘Kyle for a. cow.” Burns was a native of Kyle, and | 
a better specimen of a man, in many respects, could | 


again, were styled “Light.” Witness the ballad of 
the Battle of Otterbourne— 7 
He chose the Gordons and the Grahames, 
With them the Lindsays light and gay. 

“ The Fause Monteiths” was an epithet probably ow- 
ing its origin solely to the betrayal of Wallace by one 
of that name. The common people in Scotland still 
preserve a curious custom regarding individuals of 
this family, by way of marking, in a gentle fashion, 
the degradation they have incurred by so flagrant a 
piece of treachery on the part of one of their number. 
When bread—barley-bread of course—is brought out 
for the entertainment of strangers, the good-wife al- 
ways takes care, if there be a Monteith in the com- 
pany, to present it to him with the lower side upper- 
most. This -is called ‘turning the bannock to a 
Monteith.” ‘The Haughty Humes, the Saucy Scotts, 
the Cappit [%. e. irritable] Scotts, and the Bauld 
Rutherfords,”’ is a string of epithets for the chief fa- 
milies of the south-eastern province of Scotland. 

Perhaps it may be allowable, since we are upon this 
subject, to notice the kindred subject of slogans or war- 
cries, of which every clan and great family, and also 


} various towns, had formerly one each. Slogan is pro- 


perly slughorne, from the Irish s/wagh, an army, and 
corn, ahorn. Several of these animating calls con- 


| sisted simply of a repetition of the name of the chief, 
| as ‘‘a Home, a Home!” ‘a Douglas, a Douglas !” 
| ** Gordon, Gordon, bydand !”” 
| On,” a pun upon the name. 

| an expressive sentence. 
| me fair!” the Stewarts of Lennox, ‘‘ Avant, Dernle!”’ 


The Setons had “ Set 
Others were formed of 
The Hepburns had “ Bide 


the Grants, ‘Stand fast, Craigellachie !” [a wooded 
hillock near Aviemore, in Strathspey, the country of 
the Grants]; the town of Jedburgh, “ Jethart’s here!” 
the Clanranald branch of the Macdonalds, ‘“‘ A dh’ ain 
deoin co "heireadh e!” or as Sir Walter Scott spells 
it in Waverley, ‘‘ Ganyen Coheriga,” which means, 
“ In spite of whoever may say to the contrary.’’ Other 
slogans consisted of the name of the place where the 
clans, or the adherents of the chief, were rendezvoused 
on occasions of danger. Thus, Scott of Buccleuch had 
‘* Bellenden !”—a place near the head of Borthwick 
water, in the midst of the extensive possessions of that 
powerful family. The Crahstouns had ‘* Henwoodie,”’ 
a place on Oxnam water; Mercer of Aldie, ‘the Grit 
Pule ;” the ‘Forbeses, ‘‘ Lonachin,” a hilly ridge in 
Strathdon; the Farquharsons, ‘‘ Cairn-na-cuen,” i.e. 
the Hill of Remembrance, a mountain in Braemar ; 
the Macphersons, “ Craig-dhu,” a high, black, con- 
spicuous rock in Badenoch; the chief of Glengary, 
* Craggan-an-fhithich,” the rock of the raven; the 
Mackenzies, ‘* Tullich-ard,”’ a hill in Kintail, which 
yet forms the crest of Seaforth-branch of the family ; 
Macfarlane, ‘‘ Loch Sloy,” a small lake between Loch 
Lomond and Loch Long; Buchanan, “ Clare Innis,” 
an island in Loch Lomond ; Macgregor, ‘ O’ ard 
choille,” the wooded height; the rendezvous, it will 
be observed, being generally a conspicuous place in 
the territories of the family. The slogan of Dumfries 
is “ Loreburn,” a vacant space near the town, where 
the inhabitants were marshalled on occasions of dan- 
ger—for the last time, we believe, in 1715, when an 


attack was anticipated from the rebel Lord Kenmure. | 


The word is still inscribed on the provost’s baton of 
office. The town of Hawick had for its war-cry the 
words ‘‘ Terri buss and terri odin,” which we have 


| never heard explained, though they are still inscribed 
}on the banner which the inhabitants carry at their 


annual festival of the riding of the marches. 


(This humorous article is from a work of considerable but for- 
gotten merit, entitled ‘*the, Lounger’s Commonplace Book,” 
which was published in a series of thin octavoes, about the end of 
the last century. It is necessary to explain, that, in the English 
universities, there are foundations called fellowships, which sup- 
port anumber of clerical persons, the eldest of whom has a right 
to succeed to any living in the gift of. his college which may 
fall vacant. It is also necessary to mention, that.a fellow forfeits 
his present living and future prospects, if he marries before he be- 
comes beneficed. ] 


Her who has been half his life an attendant at levees, 
on the faith of an electioh promise, a watering-place 
squeeze-o’-th’ hand, or.arace-ground oath ; or he who, 


vegetating on a fellowship, with vows long plighted 


to some much-loved fair, is waiting, watching, or 
wishing for the death of a hale rector, at fifty-four ; 
persons of such a description may perhaps be inte- 
rested or amused by the following little narrative, 
founded on fact, and in the memory of some of my 


Yeaders. 


The incumbent of .a valuable living in a western 
county (of England) had for some years awakened 
the hopes and excited the fears of the members of a 
certain college, in whom the next presentation was 
vested ; the old gentleman having already outlived two 
of his proposed successors. 

The tranquil pleasures of the common room had very 
lately been animated or interrupted by a well-authen- 
ticated account of the worthy clergyman’s being seized 
with a violent and dangerous disease, sufficient, with- 
out medical aid, to hurry him to his grave. The 
senior fellow, who on the strength of this contingency 
had only the day before declined an advantageous of- 
fer, was congratulated on the fairness of his prospects, 
and the after-dinner conversation passed.off without 
that uninteresting nonchalance for which it had been 


ately remarkable. 


The pears, the port wine, and the chestnuts, being 
quickly dispatched, Avidio hurried to his room; he 
ascended the stairs, tripped along the gallery, and stir: 
red his almost extinguished tire with unusual alacrity 3 
then drawing from his portfolio a letter to his mis- 
tress, which, for want of knowing exactly what to say, 
had lain for several weeks unfinished, he filled the 
unoccupied space with renewed protestations of un 


| diminished love ; spoke with raptures (raptures rather 
| assumed than actually felt, after a sixteen years’ courts 


ship) of the near approach of that time when a com- 
petent independence would put it in his power to taste 
that first of earthly blessings, nuptial love, without 
the alloy of uncertain support. He concluded aletter, 
more agreeable to the lady than any she had ever re- 
ceived from him, with delineating his future plans, 
and suggesting a few alterations in the parsonage, 
house, which, though not a modern building, was sub. 
stantial, and in excellent repair; thanks to the. con. 
scientious and scrupulous care of his predecessor, in a 
particular to which he observed so many of the clergy. 
are culpably inattentive. 

The letter was sent to the post, and after a third 
rubber at the warden’s, who observed that he never, 
saw Mr ***** so facetious, a poached egg, and arum. 
mer of hot punch, the happy man retired to bed, in 
the calm tranquillity of long-delayed hope treading on 
the threshold of immediate gratification. ; 

Avidio waited several posts, without receiving 

further intelligence, and passed an interval, which, 
the moment doubt interposed, was unpleasant and 
irritating. He filled up the interval as well as he was 
able, in settling his accounts as bursar, getting in the 
few bills he owed, and: revising his books,. which, .as 
the distance was considerable, he resolved to weed 
before he left the university. Considering himself 
now as a married man, he thought it a piece of neces- 
sary attention to his wife, to supply the place of the 
volumes he disposed of, by some of the miscellaneous 
productions of modern literature, more immediately 
calculated for female perusal. 
= At the end of three weeks, a space of time as long 
as any man of common feelings could be expected to 
abstain from inquiry ; after being repeatedly assured 
by his college associates that the incumbent must be 
dead, but that theletter announcing it had miscarried, 
and being positively certain of it himself, he took pen 
in hand; but not knowing any person in the neigh- 
bourhood of the living he hoped so soon to take pos- 
session of, he was for some time at a loss to whom 
he should venture to write on so important a sub- 
ject. 
: In the restlessness of anxious expectation, and irri- 
tated by the stimuli of love and money, in a desperate 
and indecorous moment he addressed a letter officially 
to the clerk of the parish, not knowing his name, 
This epistle commenced with taking it for granted 
that his principal was dead, but informing him that 
the college had received no intelligence of it, a cireum> 
stance which they imputed to the miscarriage of a let 
ter; but they begged to know, and if possible by re- 
turn of post, the day and hour on which he departed ¥ 
if contrary to all expectation and probability he should 
be still alive, the clerk was in that case desired to 
send, without delay, a particular and minute account 
of the state of ‘his health, the nature of his late coms 
plaint, its apparent effects on his constitution, with 
any other circumstances he might judge at all con~ 
nected with the life of the incumbent. 

On receiving the letter, the ecclesiastic subaltern 
immediately carried it to the rector’s, who, to the in- 
finite satisfaction of his parishioners, had recovered 
from a most dangerous disease, and was at the mo- 
ment entertaining a circle of friends at his hospitable 
- board, ;who celebrated his recovery in bumpers. 

After carrying his eyes over it in a cursory way, 
he smiled, read it to the company, and with their 
permission replied to it himself in the following 
manner :— 

*€ Stalbridge, Nov. 1, 1736. 

‘Srr—My clerk being a very mean scribe, at his 
request I now answer the-several queries in your let- 
ter, directed to him, : 

‘My disorder was an acute fever, under which L 
laboured for a month, attended with a delirium dus 
ring ten days of the time, and originally contracted, 
as I have good reason for thinking, by my walk. 
ing four miles in the middle of a very hot day in 
July. 

ee this complaint I am perfectly recovered, by 
the blessing of God, and the prescriptions of my son, 
a doctor of physic; and I have officiated both in the 
church, and at funerals in the churchyard, which is 
about three hundred yards trom my house; the re- 
port of my relapsé was probably occasioned by my» 
having a slight complaint in my bowels, about three 
| weeks ago, but which did not confine me. 

As to the present state of my health : my appetite, 
digestion, and sleep, are good, and in some respects 
better than before my illness, particularly the steadi- 
ness of my hands. I never use spectacles, and I 
thank God I can read the smallest print by candle- 
light ; nor have I ever had reason to think that the 
seeds of the gout, the stone, the rheumatism, or any” 
chronic disease, are in my constitution. 

“ Although I entered-on my eighty-first year, the 
second of last March, the greatest inconvenience I 
feel from old age is a little defect in my hearing and 
memory. ‘These are mercies, which, as they render’ 
‘the remaining dregs of life tolerably comfortable, F 


80 


NAL. 


desire with all humility and gratitude to acknowledge, 
and I heartily pray that they may descend, with all 
other blessings, to my successor, whenever it shall 
please God to call me.—I am, Sir, your unknown 
humble servant, Ropert WricuHt. 

«°P, S. My clerk's name is Robert Dowding; your 
letter cost him fourpence, to the foot-post who. brings 
it from Sherborne.” 


_Such an epistle, from so good and exemplary a cha- 
racter, and under such circumstances, could not fail 
producing unpleasant sensations in the breast of the 
receiver, who was not without many good qualities, 
and, except in the present instance, did not appear to 
be deficient in feeling and propriety of conduct. 

The purpose of this article will be fully and effec- 
tually answered, if fellows of colleges, and expectants 
of fat livings, valuable sinecures, and rich reversions, 
may happily be taught to check the indecorous ardour 
of eager hope, lest they meet with the rebuff given 
by an old Nottinghamshire vicar, whose health was 
more robust, and manners less courteous, than those 
of the Dorsetshire clergyman. 

This testy old gentleman, after recovering from a 
short illness, was exasperated by insidious oft-re- 
peated and selfish inquiries after his health ; and in 
the heat of irritation ordered a placard, with the fol- 
lowing words, to be affixed to the chapel-door of the 
college to which the vicarage belonged :— 


“ To the Fellows of ****** College. 


“¢ GeNTLEMEN—In answer to the very civil and 
very intelligible inquiries which you have of late so 
assiduously made into the state of my health, I have 
the pleasure to inform you that I never was better in 
my life; and as I have made up my mind on the folly 
of dying to please other people, I am resolved to live 
as long as I am able, for my own sake. 

“ To prevent your being at any unnecessary trou- 
ble and expense in future, on this subject, I have di- 
rected my apothecary to give youa line, in case there 
should be any probability of a vacancy. And am, 
your humble servant, bahay’ ghar ts 


PICKINGS FROM PORINGS. 


* Alexander VII. having asked the famous Leo Al- 
latius why he did not enter into orders, he answered, 
it was in order that he might marry when he chose. 
The Pope next demanded, why he did not marry, 
then ? to which Allatius replied, that it was in order 
to have it in his power to enter into orders if he should 
think proper. 

Mr Boyle asked the celebrated Harvey, a little be- 
fore his death, what it was that suggested to him the 
idea of the circulation of the blood, to which he re- 
plied, that it was the disposition of the valves which 
permitted the veins to carry the blood back to the 
heart, but prevented it from being conveyed to the 
extremities of the body, except by the arteries. 

A lady having begged Prince Maurice to tell her 
who was the first captain of the age, he excused him- 
self from expressing his opinion on a matter so deli 
cate; modesty not permitting him to name himself, 
and his sense of merit preventing him from yielding 
to another a glory which belonged to himself. At 
last, being pressed, he replied, ‘‘ Madam, the Marquis 
de Spinola is the second.” 

In the end of the seventeenth century, a French- 
man, being at Venice, was astonished to see the se- 
nate, in place of spending the Sabbath in divine wor- 
ship, assemble in the morning for the dispatch of 
public business. He wished to testify his surprise to 
a Venetian nobleman with whom he was acquainted, 
but was coolly cut short with this answer, ‘“* We are 
first Venetians, and then Christians.” ‘If I had fol- 
lowed the impulse of my indignation,” says the French- 
man, in relating the anecdote, “I would have loaded 
him with reproaches; but I was speaking to a noble, 
and I was at Venice—there was no more necessary to 
render me prudent.” 


The Emperor Niger made a reply, worthy of his 
eminent station, to a person who requested permission 
to recite his panegyric :—‘“‘ Speak,” said he, “‘ an eulo- 
gium on Marius, Hannibal, or some other of those 
ancient captains, in order that we may imitate what 
they performed: for it is a mockery to sound the 
praises of a living man, and above all of an emperor 
—it is not to extol him on account of what he has 
done, but to flatter him in order to receive a recom- 
pense. For my part, I wish to be loved during my 
life, and to be praised after my death.” 

In the reign of the Chinese emperor Hien Vam, 
who had not much authority over his vassals, the 
king of Guei, having made an alliance with the king 
of Ci, caused inquiry to be made, if he had not a pre- 
cious stone in his kingdom. ‘The latter having re- 
plied in the negative, the former expressed his asto- 
nishment that the king of Ci, who ruled a state much 
more powerful than his own, had not a precious stone, 
seeing that he himself hada carbuncle which reflected 


a splendour as far as the distance occupied by a dozen. 


chariots with four horses a-piece. The king of Ci 
answered, that he had in his kingdom rubies of greater 
value than this—he had four ministers who governed 
the provinces confided to their care with so much pru- 
dence and equity, that their glory and reputation ex- 
tended a great way farther than a thousand Chinese 
stadia, 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOUR 


GINEVRA. 
[From Rogers’s ‘‘ Italy.”)} 
If ever you should come to Modena 
(Where, among other relics, you may see 
Tassoni's bucket—but it is not the true one), 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio Gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Donati. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, eypresses, 
Will long detain you; but, before you go, 
Enter the house, forget it not, I pray you, 
And look a while upon a picture there. 
’Tis of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The Jast of that illustrious family 5 
Done by Zampieri—but by whom I care not, 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, _ 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when far away. 
She sits, inclining forward, as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, ¢ 
As though she said, ‘* Beware !” her vest of gold 
Broider’d with flowers, and clasp’d from head to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp 5 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 
But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch; so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart— 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody ! 
Alone it hangs 
Over a moildering heirloom, its companion 
An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With Scripture stories from the life of Christ; 
A chest that eame from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old aneestor— 
That by the way, it may be true or false— 
But don’t forget the:picture; and you will not 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 
She was an only child—her name Ginevra— 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love, 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety; 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum + 
-And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy; but at the nuptial feast, 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting 3 
Nor was she to be found! Her father cried, 
«?Tis but to make a trial of our love !” 
And fill’d his glass to all; but his hand shook ; 
And soon from guest-to guest the panic spread. 
’T was but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing, and looking back, and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guess’d, 
But that she was not! 
Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived—and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers. 
Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
’*Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed, and ’twas said, 
By one as young, as thoughtless, as Ginevra, 
«Why not remove it from its lurking-place ?” 
’T was done as soon as said; but on the way, 
It burst, it fell—and lo a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A Stan clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished—save a wedding-ring, 
- And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both “ Ginevra.” 
There then had she found a grave! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
- Fastened her down for ever ! 


THE “ NOT” FAMILY.* 

A LETTER TO MISS MARY CUNNINGHAM. 
“ My Dear Mary—I remember to have heard how 
amused, and, I am happy to add, how improved you 
were, by a ‘ Chapter on Misses,’ published in one of 
the early volumes of my little Annual. It was written 
by a very excellent lady,-+ who, I am grieved to say, 
is dead ; one to whom I, as well as thousands of others, 
owe a deep debt of gratitude, for her books afforded 
me a great deal of instruction when I was a little 
girl—quite as little, and, I do believe, more wild than 
you. I am now about to introduce you toa family, 
not as interesting, perhaps, but quite as varied, as 
‘ the Misses.’ 

“« The eldest of them is known but too intimately to 
many young folk of my acquaintance. Were I to 
draw a picture of this disagreeable person, I would 
pencil a dark, sulky-visaged boy, with overhanging 
brows, firmly-compressed lips, and forbidding aspect, ill 
dressed, andilllooking. Hisnameis Witz Not. Mas- 
ter Will is, believe me, a very dangerous companion ; 
he is so fond of his own way, that he scorns advice, 
and pays no attention whatever to the counsel of those 
who are better informed. I shall never forget the 
distress he inflicted upon his mamma one day, when 
a most kind and benevolent man, Mr Lovechild, at- 
tempted to teach him that pretty hymn of Dr Watts’, 
commencing— 

* Let dogs delight to bark and bite.’ 
Instead of being grateful to the excellent gentleman, 
he pouted and flouted, knit his great eyebrows, 
clenched his teeth, and—would you, Mary, believe it 
possible ?—refused to utter a single word. I am a 
great enemy to flogging; but if boys affect to possess 
no more intellect than brutes, they must expect to be 


* From the Juvenile Forget-me-not for 1832; being the compo- 
sition of the accomplished editor, Mrs S. C. Hall. 
+ Mrs Barbauld. 


treated as brutes; and I should scarcely grudge WILL 
Nor asound whipping. This obstinacy renders him, 
as you may suppose, ignorant and contemptible, while 
his manners are rude and abrupt in the extreme. 
He is sadly despised by sensible people, and shunned 
by all who value the kindly feelings of social life. I 
trust that you, my dear, have never formed, and 
never can form, acquaintance with so unamiable a 
character. 

‘¢ Nor should I wish you to know his sister either, 
though she is of a very different temper and disposi- 
tion from her obstinate brother. A trembling, pale, 
delicate creature, full of fears and absurdities, anxious 
to do well, and yet getting into all sorts of awkward 
predicaments, from her excessive timidity. If she is 
directed to place a China vase on a shelf, she is sure 
to let it fall; if her parents wish her to try a new 
piece of music, or to copy a drawing, she always 
makes some provoking observation as to her inability, 
that must annoy those who are much better able to 
judge of her capacity than she can possibly be. In- 
deed, although there can be no doubt that her brother 
Wit Nor is the worst of the family, I have been 
often as much vexed with the nervous indecision of 
Miss Can Nov, as with Master Will’s obstinacy. 

“You have often heard, my dear Mary, that to be 
useful is better than to be clever, though to be both 
is best. Now, Can Nov, unless good education per- 
fectly changes her habits, will never be either useful 
or clever. The other night, her cou8in’s cap caught 
fire, and, instead of throwing on her head the vase of 
water that stood upon the work-box, or, better still, 
snatching off the table-cover and smothering the 
flames with it, she stood still and screamed! Her 
poor cousin, consequently, was dreadfully burnt. 
And then Can Nor said, ‘she was very sorry ;’ but 
sorrow is perfectly useless, unless when it tends to 
improvement. And I regret to say, that, as yet, she 
has not taken the necessary means to strengthen her 
character. 

“ Another tormenting brat is Master Dip Nor. I 
would fain hope that he is afflicted with a defective 
memory :—I say hope, because then allowances might 
be made for his inattention; but I am convinced in 
my own mind that his forgetfulnesses (as he calls 
them) are premeditated. Be this as it may, he isa 
very imp, with undefined features, and inexpressive 
eyes; sluggish and awkward in his gait, and negli« 
gent in his dress ; not of so overbearing a disposition 
as his elder brother, yet equally difficult to manage. 
I once knew a poor family starved to death by his 
carelessness. His mother had absolutely committed 
the charge of both food and money for their relief to 
this ungracious boy; yet his habitual negligence pre- 
vented his attending to her directions. It was hoped 
that this misfortune would have cured him of his bad 
habits, but I fear they have become too strongly root- 
ed; Dip Nor continues careless and negligent as ever. 

“* Displeased, my dear Mary, as I have reason to be, 
with these three persons, I feel very differently to- 
wards their cousin, whom I recommended to your at- 
tention as a careful, amiable young lady, one who 
never offends by her flippancy, orinjures by ill-natured 
observation. Her picture has been often painted, her 
finger resting on her sweet and silent lips, and her 
mild, dove-like eyes beaming with simplicity and 
truth. She walks with a sedate step, and is univer- 
sally admitted into the best society, because every one 
is convinced that she is a lover of peace, and a hater of 
scandal. Some giddy persons accuse her of being 
over-particular, and too silent in company; but opi- 
nions of the thoughtless are of no value, and I shall 
certainly take the earliest opportunity of introducing 
you to my especial favourite, Miss Sarp Nor, who, 
with her sister May Not, are greatly esteemed by all 
amiable people. 

“ May Nor is a profound reasoner, and worthy of 
trust in all things. She never suffers impulse to act 
in opposition to reason, and even her parents fre« 
quently apply for and value her opinion. Her prin- 
ciples are fixed, and her deeds worthy of imitation. I 
could say a great deal more in her praise; but as I 
desire that you closely cultivate her friendship, you 
will soon discover what a valuable acquisition you 
have made. At first, you may think her somewhat 
austere, and fancy that her dignified countenance bears 
the expression of severity ; but the more you know, 
the more you will love her, and her counsel will pre- 
vent your getting into many of the scrapes to which 
young ladies under, ay, and over, the age of twelve, 
are liable. 5 

“ Farewell for the present, then, my dear young 
friend. You have hitherto been, and I trust will con- 
tinue to be, a happy little girl. How can you be 
otherwise, with such kind, good parents, who do all 
that is best and wisest for you? My space and your 
patience arenearly exhausted, yet I must, in conclusion, 
assure youof the affection and friendship of A.M. H.” 
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MEN WITH A PRESENCE. and little men and all, are carried away by the spon- 


Tux world admires virtue, respects intelligence, and 
esteems benevolence ; yet a man who is no way dis- 
tinguished for any of these excellences, will command 
the worship of his fellows, provided he possess that 
wonderful qualification which we call a presence. An 
individual with a presence is all-prevailing : wherever 
he goes, every one will bow down to the dust before 
him ; whatever he does, will be sure to be approved of. 
Of him it may truly be said, in the words of Johnson— 
If to his share some trivial errors fall, 
Look in his face, and you forget them all. 

Qn the other hand, without a presence no man need 
think to advance himself in public life; all the world 
would ery out at the paltriness of the attempt; as well, 
indeed, might an ourang-outang think to establish 
himself in fashionable society. No, no; without a 
presence there can be no advancement; that is to say, 
unless the force of genius should be so great in the 
candidate for fame, that the world is in 4 manner 
eompelled, against its sober judgment, to give way, 
under a kind of grumbling protest. 

* It is generally found that a man who has been bless- 
ed by nature with a presence, though blessed with 
perhaps nothing else, is of an age averaging from 
forty-five to fifty-seven, weighs from twelve to fifteen 
stone, and measures at least five feet eight or nine. 
iis countenance is placid, round, and oily, with that 
peculiar redness of the gill which is held to indicate 
good living; and his head is either partially bald or 
sprinkled with whitish-grey hairs. This fine soft- 
looking bullet head reposes lightly in a bulky round 
of cambric; and it is the easy motion of the lower 
part of the head in this nice dish of cloth which forms 
one of the principal ingredients of a presence. Of 
course, the body of the individual is well dressed, but 
without any affectation of being fashionable. As to 
his status in the world: he belongs to the middle 
ranks, has a good business, and some may know that 
he is no way troubled in his circumstances. At any 
rate, he keeps up a good character; end, to sum 
up his qualifications, he is considered a very respect- 
able man. An individual possessing all these essen- 
tials in outward personal appearance and bodily 
character, is said to be a man with a presence, which 
of itself may be reckoned equivalent to a fortune. 
Some readers may possibly be inclined to inquire 
what peculiar virtue there can be in fifteen stone and 
an agreeable solidity of look ; but we confess we can- 
not explain the matter, although we have studied it 
for several years. It may be alleged, that in no case 
ean mere corporeal weight or personal appearance 
either affect the individual’s advancement, or influence 
those about them. But never was there a greater 
fallacy. Who is it that is sought for in all convivial 
assemblies to act as president, vice-president, or crou- 
pier? Is it the thin, skinny, Clever, neatly-dressed 
little man? No; itis the bulky, soft, easy, stupid 
man with the presence, that is selected by universal 
acclamation. Into whatever description of company 
this favourite enters, all rise, as a matter of course, 
and offer him a seat, and hasten to oblige him. But 
follow him into public life, and there see how his 
qualification ‘lays all flat before it. There is a per- 
petual tendency in his compeers—a rash, it may al- 
most be called—to crown him with dignity, and confer 
upon him functions of the most important character. 
Wo matter that he is not well educated, or possessed 
of alarger share of understanding than his neigh- 
bours. What isunderstanding to a presence? There 
may be fifty men better qualified than he in the room, 
but being either lean men, or little men, they are at 
once passed over ; and so the whole meeting, lean men 
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taneous unaccountable feeling that none but Mr So- 
and-so—he with the presence—shall reign over them. 

Mankind may laugh at all this, and call it non- 
sense; but if it be nonsense, it is nonsense of their 
own creating and countenancing. Who, we would 
wish to know, are the individuals who fill the offices of 
aldermen, or magistrates, or bailies ? Are they gene- 
rally active, working, thin men, with clear understand- 
ings? Bynomeans. The ninety-nine hundredths 
of them are heavy, lumpy, stupid men, who, simply 
by their presence, have silenced all opposition. Deid- 
rich Knickerbocker’s account of the choosing of 
Dutch aldermen by weight, was a type of this; and 
although it excites our laughter, we every day select 
men for dignities and trusts upon the very same prin- 
ciple, only omitting the ceremony of the scales. 

Men with a presence are not noted for being good 
speakers at public meetings, neither are they remark- 
able for delivering their sentiments clearly in private ; 
yet they will be listened to with ten times the respect 
which is paid to men who are superior to them in 
ability, but who have -the misfortune to want a pre- 
sence. <A singie word from a man with a presence 
is prized more than a whole speech from other per- 
sons. We have known them even gain applause 
from their nod, or a well-managed shake of the head ; 
and thus they will come better speed by an utter 
negative somnolency, than other individuals who 
actually deliver their sentiments to the best purpose. 
A great deal, in point of fact, depends on the wise 
look and shake of the head of the man with a pre- 
sence. These are his cultivations—his stock in trade, 
which, being adroitly managed, have an immense in- 
fluence on those who happen to be about him. We 
once knew an instance of a man with a presence, a 
professional man, who made a fortune by cultivating 
a wise look, and shaking his head, while his brethren 
in the profession were looked on as mere fools in com- 
parison, for they always frankly told their mind, and 
so had much less credit than if they had affected a 
mysterious silence. 


People occasionally, in secret, vote men with a 
presence to be bores ; and two or three will probably 
go the length of privately hinting to each other that 
they are heartily sick of Alderman or Bailie Such-a- 
thing, and Mr Such-another-thing, and Doctor Some- 
body-else; three men with a presence, who, wherever 
they go, command the worship of those about them, 
so as to put down all rivalry and all saliency of 
thought. But those who plot this kind of treason 
against the great men with the presence, never ex- 
actly come to the point of belling the cat. They may 
screw up their courage to call in question the autho- 
rity of the beings who overshadow them with their 
mock dignity; but it will not do. The next time 
they come into the company of the luminaries, they 
most probably sneak aside into a bye-seat, and leave 
them to enjoy that degree of undeserved respect which 
is so unaccountably paid to them. 


We never knew a man with a presence defeated or 
put back in any thing, except once, and that was 
under particular circumstances. Some dramatic 
wonder had one evening collected a vast crowd at the 
pit-deor of a provincial theatre, about three hours 
before the time of admission. It was a seething 
summer night, when even to stand by one’s self on 
the street, exposed to the sun, was a matter of no 
small inconvenience—much more so, to be pent up 
in the centre of a dense and yet agitated mass of 
people, who had not the least respect for each 
other, but were continually squeezing, elbowing, and 


struggling, either to get a little nearer the door, or 
to protect themselves from the squeezing, elbowing, 
and struggling of their neighbours. Into this raging 
sea of human beings, a man with a presence had, in 
a moment of singular indiscretion, permitted himsel_ 
to be enclosed. He was all that could be supposed 
of aman with a presence—portly, well dressed, con- 
sequential—and, to add to the common impressive- 
ness of the character, wore a low-crowned broad- 
brimmed hat, and a pair of most gentleman-like silver 
spectacles. Having taken a position of vantage on 
the brink of the crowd, I was able to observe all the 
distresses of the unfortunate man with a presence, 
which were by no means trifling. ‘There he was, fairly 
fastened in the midst of the tumultuous mass, his face 
upturned in a distressed imploring manner—his solid 
features, accustomed to display a deliberate pompo- 
sity, now tortured into an expression of unutterable 
botheration—his silk umbrella reared obliquely over- 
head, like the mast of a foundering vessel :—one 
could see from his eye that three elbows were sunk a 
foot deep into various parts of his body, and that his 
tenderest toe, notwithstanding all his care, was occa- 
sionally trod upon by the unrespective feet of the mul- 
titude. He puffed, and blubbered, and puffed again, 
in infinite discomposure; while the perspiration ran 
in streams along his “ piteous nose” and rubicund 
cheeks, and soaked the web of handkerchief which 
swathed his neck. Many a longing look he cast to- 
wards the clear part of the street, evidently wishing 
that he were there; but the crowd was all too dense 
to allow of his escape. He felt that he must bear it 
out, at whatever hazard. By and bye, a heavy shower 
fell, and, as umbrellas were out of the question, he 
and every one else were obliged dure it as they 
best might. His elegant hat then became battered 
and soaked, and, what with heat and wet together, 
soon showed symptoms of falling out of its original 
shape. It would have wrung pity even from a lean 
man, who had that day been postponed to him in some 
public honour, to have witnessed his distress. So 
much accustomed as he was to have every body yield- 
ing to and honouring him, no man could have more 
keenly felt the discourtesy of this pushing, pressing, 
and brawling mob: it cut him to the very heart—he 
could almost have wept. The door was now opened ; 
but such was the press of living muscle which 
blocked up the way, that for some time no one could 
get in. The pressure became now greater than ever. 
The crowd heaved to and fro, like the tide dashing 
against a bulwark; and the man with the presence 
swayed along under the general movement, as if he 
had been a powerless weed on the surface of the ocean. 
He had now, by some preternatural exertion, reefed 
in his spectacles, and drawn his hat resolutely down 
over his eyes. So I saw less of him than formerly. 
By and bye, he began to struggle in a dreadful fashion, 
and, as his neighbours did not fail to imitate his ex. 
ample, he was soon worse off than ever. It was a 
game at which he was sure to lose. First he felt one 
of his skirts torn off, and then another. His hat was 
pushed and pounced into all kinds of shapes in suc- 
cession—the’ shovel, the cock, and the slouch—till at 
last, seeing no alternative, he desperately clutched it 
down, and thrustit like a handkerchief into his breast. 
He was now approaching the doorway—not by any 
effort of his own, but simply borne on by the multi- 
tude. There was an eddy at the corner, into which 
some unfortunates were pushed, and where it was im- 
possible to move till the whole torrent should have 
poured in. The man with the presence had great 
reason to fear that this would be his fate. He neared: 
‘the doorway. He was almost in, His look became 
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somewhat tranquil. 


he was so eager to-avoid, and there left in cuerpo— 
divested-of every ‘superfluous piece of his attire—a 
mere hulk scudding under bare poles. May never 
man with a presence trust himself again to the mercy 
of a crowd, where his personal merits are sovapt.to go 
for nothing, or, rather, where they are so-apt to give 
him pain and distress, instead of acquiring him any 
honour ! 
eS 
NAUTICAL SECOND SIGHT. 

Tur Nautical Magazine for March 1834* contaihs ‘a 
series of documents respecting a very curious art, 
which we have fancifully entitled Nautical Second 
Sight. It would appear to have been practised by 
only one individual, a Monsieur Bottineau, who held 
a situation under the French government in the Mau- 
ritius, towards the end of the last century, and-who, 
proving quite unsuccessful in his endeavours to sell 
the discovery to advantage, permitted “it to die with 
him. ~ It consisted ina power of foretelling the ap- 
proach of vessels to land, long before they were visi- 
ble either to the eye or toaglass. “As early as the 
year 1762,” says Bottineau, in one of his*statements, 
‘holding then an inferior situation in the king’s navy, 
it appeared to me that a vessel approaching land must 
produce a certain effect upon the atmosphere, and 
gause the approach to be discovered by a practised eye 
even before the vesselitself was visible. After making 
many observations, I thought I could discover a par- 
ticular appearance before the vessel came in sight: 
Sometimes I was right, but more frequently wrong ; 
so that at the time I gave up all thoughts of success. 
In 1764, I was appointed to a situation in the Isle of 
France: while there, having much leisure time, I 
again betook myself to my favourite observations, 
Here the advantages I possessed were much greater 
than before. First, the clear sky and pure atmo- 
sphere, at certain periods of the day, were favourable 
to my studies, and as fewer vessels came to the island, 
Twas less liable to error than was the case off the coast 
of France, where vessels ave continually passing, some 
of which may never arrive in sight, although the indi- 
cations I allude to may have been witnessed by me. 
I had not been more than six months upon the island 
when I became confident that my discovery was cer- 
tain, and all that was requisite was to acquire more 
experience, and then Nauscopie would become a real 
science. 

‘As the officers in the island led an idle life, they 
were frequently on the shore looking through their 
glasses to discover when a vessel was arriving from 
Europe. I frequently laid wagers that a vessel was 
arriving, one, two, and even three days before she wat 
actually in sight; and as I was very seldom wrong, I 
gained a considerable sum of money. The officers 
attributed my success to a particular power of vision 
I possessed ; but then, again, they were quite puzzled 
on reflecting that although they used glasses, I never 
employed_any. In 1780, I write to the minister of 
marine, Marechal de Castries, announcing. my dis- 
covery. Inhis answer he instructed the governor of 
the island to enter my annowncements of arrivals in 
a private register for two years at least. ‘On the 
15th May 1782, my observations commenced. On 
the 16th May, I announced to the governor that three 
vessels were near the island. Orders were imme. 
diately given to the vigies ;+ their glasses were turned 
to the direction I had pointed out. Their declaration 
was, ‘ No vessel in sight.” On the 17th, the vigies 
informed the governor that a ship had just appeared 
above the horizon. On the 18th, a second came in 
sight, and on the 26th, a third was visible to the naked 
eye. Viscount de Souillac'sent for me on the last day, 
and made me an offer of 10,000 livres, and a pension 
of 1200 livres a-year on the part of government, if I 
would disclose my secret: but not conceiving the re- 
muneration sufficient, I declined accepting the offer. 
Viscount de Souillac, some months after, wrote to M. 
de Castries; he stated that I had made the surprising 
discovery of a new art—that of being able to observe 

he arrival of vessels 100, 150, and even 200 leagues 
distant; that for more than fifteen years F had regu- 
larly predicted the arrival of vessels, sometimes three 
or four days before they could be seen with a glass; 
that the register kept by order of the minister showed 
that I had almost always been right in my predictions ; 
and that even when I had announced the approach of 
a vessel which did not actually arrive, it was proved 
beyond a doubt that the vessel or vessels in question 
were foreign ones. that had come within two or three 
days’ sail of the island, and had proceeded to their 
destination without touching at the Isle of France. 
Upon one oceasion he asserted that a fleet of eleven 
vessels were approaching the island; the announce- 
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ment caused great alarm, as we anticipated an attack 
from the English. “A sloop of war was instantly dis- 
patched to look out; but before she returned, Mr 
Bottineau came tothe governor, and informed him 
that’the:signs in the atmosphere had disappeared, and 
that the fleet had taken -a different direction. Some 
time after this, a vessel arrived here from the-ast 
Indies, and reported that she had-seen a fleet of eleven 
vessels sailing towards Fort St William. In fine, 
that from the year 1778 till 1782, he had announced 
the arrival of 575 vessels, many of them four days 
before they became visible. The letter terminated thus 
—‘ However incredible this discovery may appear, 
myself and a great many officers, naval and military, 
must bear testimony to the announcements made by 
Mr Bottineau. We cannot treat him as an impostor, 
or asa visionary. We have had ocular demonstration 
for so many years, and in no instance has any vessel 
reached the island, the approach of which he had not 
predicted; those which did approach, but did not 
touch the island, were in most cases proved to be 
foreign vessels.’ 

A-short time-after this letter: had been dispatched 
—(this letter, T-am certain, reached the. office of M. 
de Castries, but, Iam also certain, was never perused 
by him)—I determined to return to my native coun- 
try, and accordingly took my passage on board one of 
his Majesty’s vessels commanded by Captain Dufour. 
I felt somewhat anxious to ascertain whether the ef- 
fect. produced on the atmosphere, when.a vessel ap- 
proaches, would be somewhat similar as regards the 
approach of one vessel towards another, and, to my 
great delight, I perceived it to be the same, although 
less: powerful ; but my eyes now became so pravtised, 
that not once, during the voyage, «did [make a mis- 
take. I announced to Captain Dufour the approach 
of twenty-seven vessels, while proceeding to our des- 
tination ; but what afforded me more heartfelt satis- 
faction than my previous observations, namely, cer- 
tain appearances in the skies when a vessel approaches 
land, the observer being on board ;. or similar appear- 
ances when one vessel approaches another; and, in 
my opinion, to be able to discover land from a vessel 
by the same phenomenon, long before it is in sight, 
is, if possible, of infinitely greater advantage to navi- 
gation. Upon one occasion I told Captain Dufour 
that we were not more than thirty leagues fromsome 
land. 
looking attentively to his reckoning, he was compelled 
to acknowledge that he was in error, and immediately 
altered hiscourse. I discovered land three times dur- 
ing the voyage; once at the distance of 150 leagues. 
On the 13th June 1784, I landed at L’Orient, and 
instantly proceeded to Paris. My applications to the 
minister to obtain an audience were not attended to; 
and the only answer I obtained from the officer of 
marine was, that my memorial was under considera- 
tion. Abbé Fontenay, the editor of the Merewre de 
France, having heard of my pretended discovery, 
without even asking to see my certificates, signed by 
the governor of the Isle of France, and all the officers 
of the garrison there, thought proper to turn my dis- 
covery into ridicule, and aftirmed that it was not ‘ships 
at sea, but castles in the air,’ I had found out. | In this 
state does the affair remain.” 

Among the documents published in the Nautical 
Magazine, are certificates by the principal authorities 
in the island, confirming the truth of Bottineau’s own 
statement. ‘ All his science,” says the governor, “is 
in his eyes; he sees in naturessigns that indicate the 
presence of vessels, as we assert that fire exists in a 
place where we perceive the smoke; that is the com- 
parison he makes, when speaking to others concern- 
ing his art.” The ingenious discoverer appears to 
have made repeated but vain attempts to gain the pa- 
tronage of his native government, and to have finally 
died in obscurity about the time of the revolution. 
All recollection of his pretensions was then lost in the 
agitations of the political world; nor would it have 
ever been revived, if a French lady, who collected 
autographs, had not. obtained the papers, amongst 
others which had been thrown aside in the French 
state-paper office, which were given to her by the cele- 
brated Cambacéres, in order that she might cut out 
the signatures. Through this channel they have now 
reached the public. _ 

M. Bottineau’s art, if an art at all, does not appear 
to have been founded upon the phenomena of unequal 
refraction, by which vessels and other objects below 
the horizon are sometimes made to appear above it, 
in their natural or in an inverted position—and which 
are described and accounted for by Sir David Brew- 
ster, in his various treatises respecting optics. It rested 
on certain atmospherical effects, of a different kind, 
and which it would perhaps be difficult for any person 
to rediscover. The only light which Bottineau has 
afforded on this point, is conveyed in no very satis- 
factory terms, as follows :— Nauscopie,” says he, “is 
the art of ascertaining the approach of vessels, or, 
being in a vessel, the approach to land, ata very great 
distance. This knowledge neither results from the 
undulation of the waves, nor from quick sight, nor 
from a particular sensation, but simply from observ- 
ing the horizon, which bears upon it certain signs in. 
dicative of the approach of vessels, or land. 

When a vessel approaches land, or another ves- 
sel, a meteor appears in the atmosphere, of a parti- 
cular nature, visible to every eye, without any dificult 
eifort : it is not by the effect of a fortuitous occurrence 


\that this meteor makes its appearance under such cir- 
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cumstances ; it is, on the contrary, the necessary result 

of the approach of one vessel towards another, or to- 
wards land. The existence of this meteor, and the 
-_knowledge of its different modifications, constitute the 
certainty and the precision of my announcements.” 

To. account for the meteor, he suggests a theory :—- 
“The vast expanse-of water forms an immense abyss, 

in which substances of every kind are continually.en- 
tering. The enormous number of animals, fishes, 
birds, vegetable and mineral productions, which ate 
decomposed in the vast: body of water, produce a con- 
tinual fermentation of matter, which abounds in spirit 
of salt, oil, sulphur, bitumen, &c. The presence of 
these gases is sufficiently apparent, from the smell and 
disagreeable taste of sea-water. These gases, closely 
united with the sea-water, remain stationary so long as. - 
the waters are quiet, and not disturbed; or they may 
only experience a slight internal agitation, which is 
manifested externally in a small degree. But when 
the water is put in motion by stormy weather, or 
by an active mass which passes over its surface with 
violence and rapidity (a vessel, for instance), then 
the volatile vapours that are enclosed within the bosom: 
of the deep, escape, and rise'in smoke (fwmée), compos-= 
ing.a vast envelope around the vessel. As the vessel - 
advances, the envelope advances with it, increasing 
every instant by freshemanations. These emanations 
are so many small particular clouds, which by degrees 
joiming each other, forma kind of cloud (nappe), that 
projects forward, one extremity of which touches the 
vessel, while the other-extremity advances to a con= 
siderable distance. This tfain of vapours is not on 
that account visible; it escapes observation by the 
transparency of its parts; and it is lost among the 
other’ fluids that compose the atmosphere ; but as soon 
as the vessel reaches a situation in which it meets 
with other homogenous vapours, such as those which 
escape from the earth, one perceives, on a sudden, 
that cloud (nappe), until then so limpid and subtle, 
acquire consistence and colour, by the mixing of thetwo 
opposed columns. The change commences at the pro- 
longed extremities, which by contact unite, are 
strengthened and coloured ; and then, every minute, 
as the vessel advances, the changevis graduated, gains 
the centre, and at length the engrainement being com- 
plete, the phenomenon becomes more manifest, and 
the vessel appears. : : 

Such, in'a few words, is the revelation of the cause 
and the effects of a phenomenon, which, however won< 
derful it may be, accords, notwithstanding, with phy< 
sical notions, 

Whatever cause may be assigned for this pheno< 
menon, it is quite certain that it is the infallible satel. 
lite of a vessel; and that, in consequence of its pro- 
longed form, it manifests itself to the eyes, one, two,: 
three, four, five, and even six days before the vessel 
itself, according to the state of the weather, and the 
nature of the obstacles it meets with. When the vessel 
sails with a fair wind, and meets with no obstacle, the 
phenomenon possesses its greatest celerity ; and ars 
riving several days before the vessel, it affords the ob- 
server the means of announcing the presence of a 
vessel at a considerable distance; but when the vessel 
meets with contrary winds, it will be understood that 
this circumstance must have a great influence on the’ 
progress of the phenomenon. On this account, DP 
state that the phenomenon sometimes appears four 
or five days before the vessel, and sometimes only one 
day. ‘This defect of uniformity in the apparition re- 
sults from the greater or less impediment it meets 
with. ; a 

It will naturally be supposed that there may be 
weather when the phenomenon cannot show itself be 
fore the vessel: for instance, in a violent gale, which 
appears at first sight capable of carrying away the 
phencmenon—even dissipating, and entirely destroy- 
ing it. This, however, is not the case. ‘The most 
impetuous wind only retards the apparition of the 
phenomenon, without destroying it. But when the 
vessel has reached a certain distance from land, then 
the phenomenon has acquired so much consistence, 
that it overcomes the elforts of the strongest winds, 
which, though they agitate it, still leave some part 
which they cannot wholly disperse. 

The whole ef my science consists in being able to: 
follow the apparition of this meteor, and distinguish 
its character, in order not to confound it with the 
other clouds in the atmosphere, and which are not to 
be attended to. In order to make these observations, 
neither telescopes nor mathematical instruments are 
required; the eyes alone are sufficient. 

It is not even necessary to be upon the coast; 
where the horizon of the sea can be discovered, the 
observer can announce the arrival of vessels. 

The cloudy mass does not present itself suddenly, 
and with all its character. ‘The first appearance is 
equivocal, and only puts the observer upon his guard, 
who then can commence his study, without being in 
haste, to certify that the vessel is arriving; but, by 
degrees, the forms are developed, the colours assume’ 
a certain tone, the volume acquires consistence, so that 
the Nauscopie can no longer doubt that avessel is be- 
hind ; because these forms and these developements. 
are such that they can only belong to these kind of 

(vapours. j 

As the vessel advances, the meteor extends, and’ 
becomes consistent, From the moment I became fami. 
liar with this singular analogy, I never failed seeing” 
my announcements followed with complete success ;° 
and this punctuality caused the great astonishmeng, 
‘ ot 


“mentioned in my certiticates, &c. from the governor, 
‘officers, and inhabitants. Convinced of the effect, but 
‘not understanding the cause, they could not conceive 
“that a science existed which could give to man a fore- 
‘knowledge of events so distant, with respect to time 
-and place. The people attributed these operations to 
‘the power.of magic ; the better informed ascribed them 
to chance. Nothing, however, is more natural than 
this principle.” 


4 THE NEW «BEAUTY AND THE BEAST,” 
; A TALE. 


“Marsnat Monr-Jean was as respectable a soldier as 
“good king Francis had in his army. It was currently re- 
ported in his troop that he had once been young, al- 
“though his hair was now grey, and that he had once been 
‘alert, although the wounds from sword, lance, and bul- 
Jet, which cicatrised his body all over, had rendered him 
‘fit only for garrison-duty. He was entrusted with an im- 
portant fortress on the frontiers of Piedmont, for his royal 
_master knew that his stiff and shrivelled body would as 
little think of budging from before an enemy as the stone 
and lime he was set to’guard. ; 

Marshal Mont-Jean had a young wife—a lineal descend- 
ant of the noble family of Chateaubriant—a girl in her 
seventeenth year, ofa clear carnated complexion, through, 
which the eloquent blood shone forth at every word she 
spoke, with dark eyes at once penetrating and winning, 
and with an elastic, buoyant, coquettish sort of a gait. 
‘Owing to family polities, she had been married to the 
marshal before she very well knew what marriage was. 
Naturally of an affectionate disposition, she loved the 
tough old soldier—who, imperative and stern to all others, 
was gentle to her—as a daughter might have done. Her 
Aittle thoughts ran more upon her gowns, headtires, and 
feathers, than any thing else. She would have had no 
objections, had it lain in her power, to have displayed 
these objects of her affections before the eyes of young 
French gallants, but unluckily there were none such 
‘within reach. The soldiers ‘of the garrison were old and 
grizzled as their commander, or the walls they tenanted. 
The Marquis of Saluzzo visited the marshal sometimes, 
‘to be sure; but although not exactly old, he was ugly. 
His teatures were irregular, his eyes dull and bleared, his 
complexion a yellowish black: he had a big belly and a 
round back, and was — and lumpish in all his mo- 
tions. So the pretty lady had no one to please by her 
dresses but herself, her handmaidens, and her venerable 
Jhusband. And yet she was daily dressed like the first 
_princess of the land. It had been a fair sight to see the 
delicate ape attired like unto some stately queen, and 
striving to give to her petite figure, mincing steps, and 
laughing looks, an air of solemn and stately reserve. 

Every thing has an end, at least the life of Marshal 
Mont-Jean had. His little widow was sincerely sorry, 

- but her grief was not exactly heart-breaking. ‘She had 
respected him, but love was out of the question ; and with 
-all her esteem for the man, and resignation to her fate, 
there was something unnatural in the union of persous 
#0 widely differing in age. But had she been ever so in- 
-clined to lament him, she would not have had time. She 
was under the necessity of transporting herself imme- 
diately, with all her own and her late husband’s retainers, 
to her estates in France, and she had not a single sol left 
in her possession. Her estates were large, but even had 
there been time to await the arrival of money from them, 
“the times were too unsafe to hazardits transmission. The 
country around her was too mountainous, and its air too 

ure and keen to nourish usurers. Her dresses were of 
‘immense value, but there was no one near who cared for 
‘such frippery, or could or would advance money upon its 
pledge. The little lady was at her wit’s end. 

She felt no great alleviation of her troubles, when one 
«day—after wondering for a quarter of an hour what was 
athe meaning of the tantara of trumpets before the gate, 
and the clattering of horses’ hoofs in the courtyard—the 
“Marquis of Saluzzo was ushered into her presence. He 
was gaily apparelled in a tunic and hose of white silk, 
laced with silver, and a hat of the same materials, with 
bushy white plumes waving over his head. This costume 
communicated to his countenance—which rivalled in co- 
lour the feet of a duck that has all day been wading in 
‘the mud—a yet more repulsive expression, The young 
widow thought—when ‘she saw the portly belly come 
‘swagping into the hall before its owner, and the worship- 
‘fal marquis panting after it, with a multitude of ungainly 
‘bows—that she had never seen any thing half so hideous. 

p Her visitor came at once to the point, for he was none 
of those who are troubled with a fastidious delicacy. He 
jhad learned the situation of embarrassment in which the 
marshal had left his lady, and came to inform her that 
he was himself on the road to Paris, whither, if she would 
fayour him with her company, and join her train of at- 
‘tendants with his, he would defray her expenses. He 
urged her acceptance of his proffered aid with garrulous 
and indelicate importunity, fixing his gooseberry eyes up- 
‘on her, with an attempt to look languishing. Nay, in 
he pride of his heart, he let her know that already many 
suitors were mustering to urge their claims to the hand 
vof the ‘wealthy widow of Mont-Jean, the heiress apparent 
»of the noble house of Chateaubriant, and that he wasnot 
without hopes of insinuating himself.into her good graces 
during their journey. In our days, it would be thought 
-indelicate for a woman in the lady’s situation to accept 
an essential service from so blunt aknight ; but in those 
-days the fair sex were not so particular. There was dan- 

er even then of being inveigled ; but Marie was young, 
GS aiteattad, undaunted, and fond ofa joke. She knew 
‘not enough of the world to be aware of the use an artful 
“man might take of such a journey, to render appearances 
‘against her, should she) finally repulse his advances. 
Lastly, there was no choice left her : the new command- 


ant was daily expected, and she could not raise a mara- 
RS hy | figure, flashing eyes, and vraceful wildness, kept all eyes 

_ Tae marquis and his fair companion were, by their 

style of travelling, and the want of other compatiy, kept: 


} 


close together during great part of the journey. He was 
constantly by her bridle on the road, he was ready with 
the proffer of his services whenever she dismounted, he 
sat by her at the board—most frequently spread under 
the shadow of some branchy tree. Marie gradually got 
reconciled to his appearance; and although she could not 
respect a man, who in his incessant prattling gave tokens 
only of a proud, foolish, and selfish mind, she learned to 
take pleasure in the unconscious manner in which he dis- 
played his character, His attempts to express his love, 
too, were endless as ludicrous, and Marie was-not the 
person to shrink from a little coquetry, more particularly 
when the object afforded her at the same time matter for 
a hearty laugh. She had anatural talent for coquetting, 
and the restraint laid upon her of late by her-situation 
only heightened her desire to exercise it now. 

Before the party reached Lyons, however, she was 
made painfully sensible of her error. She remarked that 
the marquis took care to blazon immediately to the whole 
train, every encouragement she gavehim, In private, he 
assumed a dictatorial tone, arranging who of her domes- 
ties it were most advisable to retain or dismiss—assum- 
ing that their future union was an event which must un- 
doubtedly happen. His attendants affected to look upon 
her with a peculiarly intelligent expression, and used 
every artifice to draw from her speeches which might fa- 
vour their master’s hopes. ‘* Ah, senora,” said the stew- 
ard, one day, as she was rallying him about some trifle, 
‘“‘these sharp words require a sweetener.” ‘* Depend 
upon it, good Jaquez,” she replied, ‘you shall have as 
heavy a gold chain as the steward of the best marquis in 
the land, the day of my marriage.” She could have bit 
her tongue for vexation, when she saw the old thief scut- 
tle up to his master, and tell him the story, with a profu- 
sion of ‘‘nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 

She learned, about the same time, from her female at- 
tendants, that they had been prevented from forwarding 
any intelligence to their friends in France ; that her own 
messengers had been detained, and dispatches addressed 
to her intercepted. She saw now that the wily Italian 
was closing his meshes around her. She had looked up- 
on him as-a fool, a creature out of whom she could ex- 
tract amusement and advantage, and shake him off—as 
lightly as the flower the refreshing dewdrop, when the 
western breeze begins to blow. She found that the low- 
est order of minds possess most practical cunning. She 
was fretted and anxious. His train outnumbered hers, 
which consisted, moreover, chiefly of her female attend- 
ants. She was, however, of too gay and confident a dis- 
position to remain long uneasy. They were now ap- 
proaching Lyons, and in the city he would not dare to 
detain her person by force. Her few men-at-arms were 
hardy soldiers, and implicitly to be relied upon. 

Arrived in the hostelrie, she made an excuse for re- 
tiring early. The window of her apartment opened upon 
the Rhone. She sat, her head buried in her hands, 
striving, but in vain, to determine upon some line of 
conduct. The door opened, and her favourite tirewo- 
man introduced a young gentleman, richly but, not 
gaudily equipped, of martial bearing. “ A messenger, 
my lady, from your cousin Vieilleville.” The messenger 
bore a letter, in which the Sieur de Vieilleville informed 
her that it was currently reported in Paris she had pro- 
mised her hand to the Marquis of Saluzzo, and that the 
king, for political considerations, was intent upon the 
match ; that he, however, could not for amoment believe 
her so inconsiderate, and that he was at hand witha body 
of sixty gens-d’armes to free her. 

The lady recognised at once the rude craft of Saluzzo 
in the reports to which her cousin alluded. She trem- 
bled at the thought of the king seconding the wishes of 
her unknightly suitor, but she rejoiced that the full ex- 
tent of her danger had only been laid open to her at the 
moment that certain aid presented itself. Vieilleville 
was one of those straightforward daring persons, who, 
having neither fear nor dishonesty in their character, 
always pursue the direct road to their object. It was 
well known that he had often opposed the king in his 
darling projects, yet without losing his favour; for Fran- 
cis knew that thougbts of self never stained Vieilleyille. 
The proudest nobles of France, the princes of the blood, 
did not disdain to seek his countenance and protection, 
although he was yet but a lieutenant of gendarmerie and 
a simple knight—not even a member of the order. 

With tumultuous joy Marie addressed to her cousin a 
warm letter of thanks for his confidence in the propriety 
of her conduct. Love for a man of Saluzzo’s character 
was out of the question. As for the king’s deep-laid 
schemes, she had been sacrificed when a child to political 
considerations, but now, a woman and her own mistress, 
she would submit to sich treatment fmgm noone. She 
threw herself unreservedly upon her cousin's protection. 
As, however, the marquis and she were next day to.cross 
the hills to Rouanne, there to embark on the Loire, and 
sail down to Briare, whence they were to proceed by 
land through Essonne to Paris, she ventured to suggest 
what seemed the quietest mode of getting her out of the 
marquis’s hands. She proposed that Vieilleville should 
advance with his troop to Corbeil, taking care to arrive 
the same evening that she reached Essonne. Next day 
he was to direct his course towards Juvizy, and entering 
it at the same time,“her steward should so arrange mat- 
ters that her attendants could in aymoment separate 
themselves from the cortége of the marquis, and attach 
themselves to that of Vieilleville. 
opposed to him, and in the broad eye of day, Saluzzo 
would yield without resistance. 

Marie, as she next day rode across the mountains, was 
wild with joy. The fresh breezes of the uplands, and 
the rapturous thought of approaching freedom, filled her 
with transport. She teased her steed to perform a thou- 
sand gambols, she sung in emulation of the birds by the 
way-side, she squandered a thousand malicious kind 
looks upon the lout by her side, she had a good word 
and a gift for every menial in the train. Her delicate 


fixed upon her with love and wonder. 
Next day the party embarked upon the Loire, but the 
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With such a knight’ 


The equable motion 
of the boat, the gentle rippling of the waves, the heat of 
the day, the deep shades beneath which they occasionally 


first intoxication of joy was over. 


passed, relaxed her frame. A band of music which the 
marquis had engaged at Lyons, aided; by its soft plain- 
tive melodies, to give a melancholy character to her re- 
ffections. She thought of her indiscretion, of the toils 
from which she was not yet free, of the slanders and 
calumnies to which she might be exposed. The careless 
innocence of a young woman may lead her into conduet, 
to look upon which impresses her with a tormenting 
consciousness of sullied purity, although not one crimi- 
nal thought has ruffled her white mind. It was thus 
with Marie. Lost in self-reproach, she bowed her head 
over the gunwale of the boat, and played in the water 
with her fingers, while a big tear gathered beneath each 
jetty -eyelash. Her ugly companion sat beside her, 
gazing upon the fair mourner with a nauseous expression 
of affection and confidence. The change of her mood 
since yesterday was too palpable to escape even his gross 
apprehension. Buthe attributed it with great complacency 
to the waywardness of love, believing himself to be the 
object. His attachment to Marie was a strange mix- 
ture of avarice, gratified vanity, and admiration of her 
beauty. 

Let us hasten to the closejof our story. It was mid- 
day, and the crowds which had thronged the market- 
place of Juvizy were dispersing, when a knight, armed 
at all points, his vizor up, rode into the great square fol- 
lowed by eighty men-at-arms. He sat on his strong 
black horse like an upright pillar of iron. His look was 
sedate, but frank and careless, as of one whose blood 
flowed as calmly, and whose thoughts were as clear amid 
the thunder of the fight as in the retirement of his own 
chamber. There was a universal expression of love and 
reverence, for every peasant knew Vieilleville. His 
troop drew up in a wide street which abutted on the 
market-place, at one end of the town-house. 

They had not waited many minutes when the sound 
of approaching horses was heard, and soon after a large 
company, in which were a number of females, the men, 
though more numerous, neither so well equipped nor 
skilfully arranged as those of Vieilleville, entered the 
square. A knight and a lady rode foremost. The eye 
of the latter glanced bright as it fell upon Vieilleville and 
his attendants. They advanced towards the town-house, 
the greater proportion of their followers edging off to- 
wards a street at the other end of the building from that 
occupied by Vieilleville. The women, and a few sol- 
diers, turned their horses towards the troop which had 
arrived before them. Saluzzo (for it was he), espying 
this, called after them that they had mistaken their way. 

‘* With your pardon, fair sir,” said Marie, checking 
her steed, ‘* they are quite right. Your lodgings are at 
the hostelrie of the Bear; mine at that of St Denis. 
My cousin Vieilleville is here to relieve you of the charge 
I have so unwillingly imposed upon you; and you know 
how indecorous it would be to prefer the protection of a 
stranger to so near a relation. My steward will reckon 
with yours at Paris for any expense you may have in- 
curred on my account. The debt of gratitude I owe 
you, I never can hope to pay.” And here the innate 
devil of coquetry resumed its sway as her spirits rose. 
‘¢ T leave my heart in your keeping, fair sir. Take good 
care of it.” Saluzzo was too well aware of his own 
powers to dream of coping with Vieilleville. He saw 
his fairy visions melting away, and he wept for spite and 
sorrow. With acowed look he took her proffered hand, 
and pressed it to his lips. In the very waatonness of 
malice, she gently pressed his paw, smiled, and cast one 
of her most winning glances at him; then, turning sud- 
denly, as if to hide a blush, she cantered smiling towards ~ 
her cousin. The crest-fallen marquis retired in a super- 
eminently savage mood to his den. 

On reaching the hostelrie, Vieilleville presented to 
Marie a young knight, whom she recognised as the bearer 
of his letter. ‘‘ The Prince of Roche-sur- Yonne, fair 
cousin—the playmate of your childhood, the admirer 
of your womanly-beauties, and one who, as you well 
know, lately undertook a service of some danger and 
difficulty for your sake.” The prince was certainly an 
amiable and handsome young man, his late service gave 
him some claim to a kind reception, and in the course of 
a few hours’ conversation, so many childish hours of happi- 
ness had been reawakened in Marie’s memory, that she 
feltasif her youthful playmate andshe, although separated, 
hadnever been disjoined—she persuaded herself that some 
invisible bond had held them together, although herself 
had remained unaware of it until cireumstances drew 
the noose tighter. The prince secured his footing by a 
thousand delicate and unpretending attentions. On the 
eve of the third day, just before they entered Paris, Vieil- 
leville reminded his cousin of the danger she incurred 
from the king’s anxiety to see her married to Saluzzo, 
and urged a speedy private marriage with the prince, 
Marie saw the propriety of the advice ; her own inclina- 
tions were not adverse ; the good marshal dwelt in her 
memory rather as arevered parent than as a beloved hus- 
band—in short, she consented. 

This arrangement was kept of course a profound secret 
from Saluzzo. On recovering from his dumps, the ma- 
licious pressure of his hand, and the rosy smile which ac- 
companied it, broke like morning on his memory. » It is 
strange what a power of self-deceptionthe mind possesses, 
When a lover has long wished to gain his mistress’s affec- 
tions, picturing to himself the possible awakening of love 
in her breast, and all the scenes of his future happiness, 
tlie images of his fancy grow so vivid, that he cannot 
persuade himself they are unreal. The slightest indi- 
cation is eagerly caught at as a proof of their reality. A 
thousand proofs of dislike are effaced-from recollection 
by one kind look. This holds true even with such ques- 
tionable passions as that of Saluzzo. He paid a daily 
yisit to Marie Mont-Jean, still trusting that although one 
visit afforded no room for hope, the next might. In vain: 
the Prince of Roche-sur- Yonne was always there before 
him, managed toremain longer, and engrossedall the con 
yersation and kind looks of the lady. 
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At last Saluzzo resolved to change his tactics. He 
summoned the lady before the parliament, to be adjudged 
to implement a promise of marriage, which he alleged 
she had made to him during their journey. Vieilleville, 
the prince, and Marie, held a council of war, and it was 
agreed that their measures should be directed by the first 
mentioned. 

The president and counsellors were assembled in full 
chamber, after receiving a brief but pithy hint from the 
king, to take care how they crossed his wishes. The 
clerk of the court was mending his pen with the most 
assiduous gravity. Saluzzo approached the bar, attended 
by a lean, sallow notary, and some creatures of the court. 
At the same moment, Marie de Montespedon, relict of 
the late Marshal Mont-Jean, entered the hall, leaning on 
the arm of the redoubted Monsieur de Vieilleville, at- 
tended by a gallant train of ladies, lords, and gentlemen. 

The preliminary forms having been observed, the pre- 
sident directed the lady to take the oath of verity with 
bared and uplifted hands. The first interrogatory put to 
her was: ‘‘ Did you ever promise marriage to the noble 
gentleman, the Marquis of Saluzzo, now in presence ?” 
The blood rushed into the cheeks of the lady; she turned 
her eyes resolutely upon the marquis, who looked upon 
the ground, his colour growing blacker and yet more 
bloodless. She replied in a low whisper, which was 
heard through the whole hall, ‘‘ No, by the virtue of mine 
oath.” The president opened his mouth as if to put an- 
other question, and the clerk sharpened his ears, and 
brought his pen in contact with the paper, but the lady 
interrupted them, her face glowing crimson, in hurried 
but distinct words: ‘* Gentlemen! Iam not accustomed 
to such exhibitions. I fear my woman’s wit may be 
entangled amid your forms and subtleties. I will cut 
this matter short. Before this noble company I declare, 
as I shall answer to King Francis with my broad lands, 
and to God with my soul, as I live and regard my ho- 
nour, I never gave troth, nor faith, nor promise of mar- 
riage, to that lying caitiff, nor ever dreamed of such a folly. 
And if any one call in question this my declaration, here” 
—she continued, taking Vieilleville by the hand—“here 
stands my champion, whom I present to maintain my 
words, which he knows to be true, and from the mouth 
of a lady of honour, if ever one existed. I place my 
trust, under God and my good cause, in his yalour.” 


“That alters the case,” said the president, smiling 
with secret satisfaction at being freed from the necessity 
of displeasing the king. ‘‘ Clerk, you may remove your 
books—there is no more need of writing. The lady has 
preferred a form of process much more summary than 
ours. And you, Sir Marquis! What is your pleasure ?” 
Saluzzo had too sincere a respect for his ungainly body 
to hazard it against Vieilleville. ‘I will marry no wo- 
man by constraint,” he muttered. ‘‘ If she do not affect 
me, I can do without her.” 

As Vieilleville passed through the antechamber, one 
of the judges accosted him in alow voice. ‘* You have 
saved yourself a six months’ work, worse than the corvée, 
by this wager of battle. The marquis had a list of forty 
interrogations for the lady, in which every word she ever 
spoke to himself or servants, every pressure of his hand, 
was enumerated.” ‘ Well,” said he, “it is only a French 
woman who has outwitted a hundred Italians.” ‘* No,” 
pursued his informant, ‘it is your valour which has ex- 
tricated her from an ugly scrape. Away, and celebrate 
the wedding ; for I much misinterpret the looks of the 
prince and lady if that be not what you are driving at.* 


AMERICAN SLAVES. 
THE condition of persons in slavery in possessions be- 
longing to Great Britain, has, by all accounts, been 
one of great comfort and happiness, in comparison with 
that of slaves in other territories not under British 
control, and especially in North America. In our 
colonial possessions, the slaves, from the interest taken 
in them by the mother country, have had mild pro- 
tecting laws, which secured them in certain powerful 
meliorations in their state of bondage; and now the 
whole have the prospect of speedy emancipation. The 
condition of slaves in the United States has ever been 
essentially different. They have been degraded to 
the condition of brutes; have been deprived of all 
legal or natural rights; and impediments of every de- 
scription have been placed in the way of their ever 
attaining either civilisation or freedom. By the census 
of 1830, the number of male slaves in the states was 
1,012,822, and of females, 996,228—total, 2,009,050. 
Of this gross number, about a third were under ten 
years of age, and about another third from the age of 
ten to twenty-four. This large mass of slaves is found 
in the southern or slave-holding states, chiefly in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, in which sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, coffee, and other products of warm 
climates, are raised. The northern states of the Union 
are now free from slavery. One by one they have 
gradually given it up by acts of the legislature; and 
in this part of America the enlightened portion of the 
community hold the system of slavery in the same de- 
gree of detestation as is the case in this country, and 
are equally anxious for its extirpation. Both in the 
slave-holding and other states there are a number of 


* We have derived the aboye elegantly written tale from the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, a work of too limited circulation to 
have carried it to a hundredth part of the number of readers whom 
it is capable of delighting, 


free persons of colour. In 1830, this class of the po- 
pulation amounted to 153,443 males, and 166,133 
females—total, 319,576. From all accounts, this class 
of persons are but little removed, in point of estima- 
tion, above those in actual slavery. Whatever be their 
education, their intelligence, their wealth, or the pro- 
priety of their behaviour, they are carefully excluded 
from the society of whites, must attend their own 
places of worship, and submit to all kinds of con- 
tumely, besides being in some states subjected to se- 
vere and tyrannical laws highly injurious to their 
interests as free citizens. 

Slavery, as it exists in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Louisiana, &c. presents features of atrocity more 
dreadful than could be pointed out in any part of the 
earth. The brutality of the Dutch, and the cruelty 
of the Spaniards, seem to have been nothing to the 
callous overbearing tyranny of the whites in these 
southern states of the Union. Laws of the utmost 
severity are framed to prevent slaves receiving in- 
struction in any possible way. Any one who teaches 
or permits a slave to be taught to read or write, is 
liable to imprisonment for twelve months; and any 
one who, in public or private, in the pulpit or on the 
stage, or any where else, shall do or say any thing 
to excite discontent among the slaves, or advert to 
their unhappy condition, is liable to heavy fines or 
imprisonment for years. The consequence is, the 
newspapers in these states never dare utter a syllable 
touching the slaves, or the usage they receive. The 
liberty of the press and the liberty of speech in these 
horrid countries are totally unknown. It is only by 
means of the visits of intelligent travellers that the 
world has been made aware of the character of sla+ 
very in the southern states of America; and it is re- 
markable that a// concur in one unvarying account of 
its abominations. Stuart, who it may be presumed had 
no cause to exaggerate the evil condition of the slaves, 
thus mentions what he saw at Charleston :—“ It was 
at once obvious, from the style of the town, and the 
appearance of the people, many of them but meanly 
apparelled, and from the great number of coloured 
people, that I was now in a slave-holding state. In 
fact, the coloured population is greater than the white 
population in the state of South Carolina, Early in 
the forenoon, I went to the race-ground. Although 
there were constables at the starting-post to prevent 
the people from coming on the course, one of the 
stewards appeared very much to envy them their 
calling, for no sooner did a man of colour appear on 
the course, and within his reach, than he struck him 
with his horse-whip. No wonder that these people 
thirst for vengeance. Here, on the race-course, there 
were at least two men of ‘colour for every white per- 
son, yet they were obliged to submit to treatment 
which the white man dared not even to have threat- 
ened to a person of his own colour. 

“On returning to the hotel, I found a gentleman 
had in my absence called for me, and left a note asking 
me to dine with him next day. Waving written my 
answer accepting the invitation, I went to the bar- 
room to beg Mr Street to send it by one of the boys, 
of whom there were several about the house, but he 
at once told me that he could not send any of his 
slaves out of the house. The bar-keeper, Mr Fergu- 
son, from Golspie, in Sutherland, North Britain, see- 
ing my dilemma, offered to carry my note, and the 
landlord consented. Ferguson, however, afterwards 
told me that the landlord had been very ill pleased 
with him for showing me so much civility, because he 
knew that his presence was always necessary in the 
bar-room. Ferguson at the same time told me that 
the slaves were most cruelly treated in this house, and 
that they were never allowed to go out of it, because, 
as soon as they were out of sight, they would infallibly 
make all the exertion in their power to run away. 
Next morning, looking from my window an hour be- 
fore breakfast, I saw Mrs Street, the landlady, give 
a young man, a servant, such a blow behind the ear 
as made him reel, and I afterwards found that it was 
her ‘daily and hourly practice to beat her servants, 
male and female, either with her fist, or with a thong 
made of cow-hide. 

I took a long drive in an open carriage to see the 
neighbourhood of Charleston. My driver wasa free 
man of colour. He gave a frightful account of the 
treatment to which he and all the people of colour, 
whether free or slaves, are subject in this state. He 
had been accustomed formerly to go every season to 
the state of New York during the period when, owing 
to the inhabitants leaving the city, business was almost 
at a stand; but, by an act passed a few years ago, it 
is declared that a free person of colour leaving the 
state, though merely crossing the boundary, shall 
never be allowed to return; and as this person driving 
me has a wife and family, he feels himself really and 
truly a prisoner in the state of South Carolina. 
The same law declares that it shall not be lawful for 
free persons of colour to come from another state into 
this. If they should be brought ina vessel, they are 
immediately confined in jail, till the vessel is ready 
again to proceed to sea—the captain paying the ex- 
penses of their detention. It is now contrary to law 
that even free persons of colour should be educated ; 
they are incompetent witnesses in any case where the 
rights of white persons are concerned ; and their trials 
are conducted by a justice of the peace and freeholders, 
without the benefit of a jury. So far as respects the 
slaves, they are even still in a worse situation ; for 


though their evidence is in no case admissible against | 


the whites, the affirmation of free persons of colour, or 
their fellow-slaves, is received against them. I was 
placed in a situation at Charleston which gave me too 
frequent opportunities to witness the effects of slavery 
in its most aggravated state. Mrs Street treated all 
the servants in the house in the most barbarous man- 
ner; and this, although she knew that Stewart, the 
hotel-keeper here; had lately nearly lost his life by 
maltreating a slave. He beat his cook, who was @ 
stout fellow, until he could no longer support it. He 
rose upon his master, and in his turn gave him such 
a beating that it had nearly cost him his life ; the cook 
immediately left the house, ran off, and was never 
afterwards heard of; it is supposed that he had drown- 
ed himself. Not a day, however, passed without my 
hearing of Mrs Street whipping and ill using her un= 
fortunate slaves. On one occasion, when one of the 
female slaves had disobliged her, she beat her until 
her own strength was exhausted, and then insisted on 
the bar-keeper, Mr Ferguson, proceeding to inflict _ 
the remainder of the punishment. Mrs Street in the- 
meantime took her place in the bar-room. She ins 

structed him to lay on the whip severely in an adjoin- 

ing room. His nature was repugnant to the execution 

of the duty which was imposed upon him. He gave 

a wink to the girl, who understood it and bellowed 

lustily, while he made the whip crack on the walls of 
the room. Mrs Street expressed herself to be quite 
satisfied with the way in which Ferguson had exe« 

cuted her instructions; but, unfortunately for him, 

his lenity to the girl became known in the house, and 

the subject of merriment, and was one of the reasons 

for his dismissal before I left the house. But I did not 

know of the most atrocious of all the proceedings of 

this cruel woman until the very day that I quitted the 

house. I had put up my clothes in my portmanteau 

when I was about to set out, but finding it was rather 

too full, I had difficulty in getting it closed to allow 

me to lock it; I therefore told one of the boys to 

send me one of the stoutest of the men to assist me. 

A great robust fellow soon afterwards appeared, whom 

I found to be the cook, with tears in his eyes. I asked 

him what was the matter ? He told me that, just at the 

time when the boy called for him, he had got sosharpa 

blow on the cheek bone, from this devil in petticoats, 

as had unmanned him for themoment. Upon my ex- 

pressing commiseration for him, he said he viewed this 

as nothing, but that he was leading a life of terrible 

suffering; that about two years had elapsed since 

he and his wife, with his two children, had been ex- 

posed for sale in the public market at Charleston ; 

that he had been purchased by Mr Street; that his 

wife and children had been purchased by a different 

person; and that, though he was living in the same 

town with them, he never was allowed to see them $ 

he would be beaten within an ace of his life if he ven- 

tured to go to the corner of the street. Wherever the 

least symptom of rebellion or insubordination appears 

at Charleston on the part of a slave, the master sends 

the slave to the jail, where he is whipped or beaten 

as the master desires. The Duke of Saxe Weimar, 

in his travels, mentions that he visited this jail in 

December 1825; that the ‘ black overseers go about 

every where armed with cow-hides ; that in the base- 

ment story there is an apparatus upon which the 

negroes, by order of the police, or at the request of the 

masters, are flogged; that the machine consists of a 

sort of crane, on which a cord with two nooses runs 

over pulleys; the nooses are made fast to the hands 

of the slave and drawn up, while the feet are bound 

tight to a plank; that the body is stretched out as 

much as possible—and thus the miserable creature 

receives the exact number of lashes as counted off. 

The public sale of slaves in the market-place at Char- 

leston occurs frequently. I was present at two sales 

where, especially at one of them, the miserable crea- 

tures were in tears on account of their being separated 

from their relations and friends. At one of them, a 

young woman of sixteen or seventeen was separated. 
from her father and mother, and all her relations, and 

every one she had formerly known. This not unfre« 

quently happens, although I was told and believe that 

there is a general wish to keep relations together where 

it can be done.’ 

The following extract of a letter from a gentleman 
at Charleston, toa friend of his at New York, publish- 
ed in the New York newspapers while I was there, 
contains even a more shocking account of the public 
sales of slaves here :—‘ Curiosity sometimes leads me 
to the auction sales of the negroes. A few days since 
I attended one which exhibited the beauties of slavery 
in all their sickening deformity. The bodies of these 
wretched beings were placed upright on a table—their 
physical proportions examined—their defects and 
beauties noted. ‘A prime lot, here they go!’ There 
I saw the father looking sullen contempt upon the 
crowd, and expressing an indignation in his counte- 
nance that he dare not speak ; and the mother, press 
ing her infants closer to her bosom with an involuntary 
grasp, and exclaiming, in wild and simple earnestness. 
while the tears chased down her cheeks in quick suc- 
cession, ‘I can’t leff my children! I wont leff my 
children!) But on the hammer went, reckless alike 
whether it united or sundered for ever. On another 
stand, I saw a man apparently as white as myself ex- 
posed for sale. I turned away from the humiliating 
spectacle. 

‘ At another time I saw the concluding scene of 
this infernaldrama. It was on the wharf. A slaves 
ship for New Orleans was lying in the stream, and 
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the poor negroes, handcuffed and pinioned, were hur- 
ried off in boats, eight atatime. Here I witnessed the 
last farewell—the heart-rending separation of ever 
earthly tie. The mute and agonising embrace of the 
husband and wife, and the convulsive grasp of the 
mother and the child, were alike torn asunder—for 
ever! It was a living death—they never see or hear 
of each other more. ‘Tears flowed fast, and mine with 
the rest.’” 
: After this, we do not need to say another word on 
the subject of North American slavery, which, with 
the slavery of Brazil. and other countries, will in all 
likelihood increase rather than diminish in virulence, 
in consequence of the cessation of slavery in the Bri- 
tish colonies. 
A oe 
YES AND NO. 
Iw the circle of the languages there do not exist any 
terms half so emphatic as the two short words which 
express unlimited assent and absolute refusal. Yes 
and No, besides the universal joy or indignation which 
their use in the British senate so frequently excites 
throughout the community, have had a far greater 
influence than all the eloquence in the world, in rais- 
ing and depressing the spirits of individuals in pri- 
vate life. How many men’s fortunes depend upon 
them! and how soon is the sentence pronounced ! 
Their very brevity indicates the intensity of their 
meaning ; and though they are easily said, they should 
“never be uttered without mature deliberation: like 
the last grains in the scale, which turn the balance, 
and are therefore added with greater circumspection 
than all the rest, so these final and decisive monosyl- 
lables should never be employed without the utmost 
degree of caution If the rich man, who has granted 
a favour to the needy, knew the warmth of gratitude 
which glows in the heart that blesses him—the joy 
that relumes the sunken eye, when his own presence 
is no longer felt as a restraint—the elasticity of step 
with which the suppliant hastens home to acquaint 
those nearest and dearest to him with his success, and 
the genuine happiness which is thereby diffused among 
a family whom it rescues from misery; and if that 
wealthy individual who has rejected a poor man’s suit 
were only aware of the anguish of soul which he in- 
flicts, if he witnessed the slow and irresolute step 
with which the disappointed petitioner retraces his 
way home—if he saw the sick wife raise herself from 
her pallet of rags to learn their fate, and, on its an- 
nouncement, heard her exclamation, as she fell back 
upon the bed, of, ‘‘O my poor bairns !’’—if the great 
were acquainted with all this, and well considered it, 
there would surely be less hardheartedness and less 
misery in the world, unless it be that there are souls 
on whom the dews of pity produce no more effect 
than drops of rain which fall on rocks of impenetrable 
granite, 

Yet even the wealthiest cannot be expected to grant 
every demand upon their bounty; nor is every one 
who comes with a doleful story in his mouth a fit ob- 
ject of benevolence. Such as are the most forward 
and fluent in making known their misfortanes, are 
often least deserving of pity, their chief want being 
the want of virtue and industry. The caution that 
is necessary before rejecting a petition, therefore, is 
equally indispensable before granting it. Many aman 
has been ruined, simply because he could not say No: 

. a worthless character comes to him with a plausible 
story of distress, and being of a disposition too indo- 
lent to doubt, because doubt might involve him in 
inquiry, and wishing to get rid of the fellow’s impor- 
tunity, he yields all that is asked. 

The benefactor is hereupon overwhelmed with pro- 
fuse thanks; but far from feeling the smallest por- 
tion of gratitude, the person obliged laughs in his 
sleeve, and entertains nothing but contempt for aman 
who allows himself to be so easily and so egregiously 
outwitted. From the world at large, this undistin- 
guishing liberality procures abundance of applause: 
*¢ He is one of the most amiable, condescending, and 
generous gentlemen in the country,”’-is the common 
remark ; ‘‘ others will grant a favour occasionally , 
but they have so many questions to ask, and so many 
doubts to be resolved, as if people were all liars and 
impostors together!” The more prudent look upon 


him only as a simpleton; but vain were every en-) 


deavour to give him more correct views, until the 
yime arrives when his resources are exhausted, and 
is ruin complete. Ofa man like this, the best that 
can be said, perhaps, is, that he acted from thought- 
lessness—an extenuation of guilt, be it remarked, to 
which delinquents of every sort have an equal claim ; 
for what else but want of proper reflection makes any 
one rush into guilt and misery, instead of pursuing 
the path of virtue and happiness ? x 
Thus we see that he who never confers a benefit, 
and he who never refuses, as long as he is able to 
grant, do equally little good to the really deserving 
poor. The former gives to nobody, and the latter to 
none but the worthless; for no conscientious indivi- 


will bear to have himself numbered among such a 
shameless and unprincipled pack of suitors. In one 
respect the spendthrift is a much worse member of 
society than his neighbour the scrub. The latter 
deprives one man of his legal due; but the former 
both renders himself unable to pay his just debts, and 
deprives his family of that necessary provision which 
every parent is bound to supply. 

We see, also, that a judicious use of the insignificant 
looking particles Yes and No, is alike of vital im- 
portance to the man who employs them, and to him 
who anxiously awaits their decision. The manner 
of using them, likewise, is of alittle importance. “ A 
No from some,’’ says a very acute Spanish writer 
(Gratian), ‘is better received than a Yes from 
others; because a No, seasoned with civility, gives 
more satisfaction than an ungracious Yes. There 
are people who have always a No in their mouth; 
No is uniformly their first answer; and though after- 
wards they consent to every thing, they obtain no 
credit, on account of the unseasonable No with which 
they started. One should never refuse flatly, but 
allow his denial to fall, and to be tasted, by small 
drops, so to speak. Neither should one refuse every 
thing, for fear of throwing people into despair ; but, 
on the contrary, always leave some resting place for 
hope to sweeten the bitterness of disappointment.” 
To take time to consider, and thus postpone a refusal, 
often tends nota little to soften its harshness; for 
when the first fervour of desire is over, a rejection of 
the suit is heard with greater indifference. New 
designs have been in the meantime formed, which 
appear preferable to those that preceded; and thus, 
by a wise provision of Providence, the mind itself is 
constantly preparing consolations and resources to 
alleviate the pangs which fruitless hopes and abortive 
schemes might otherwise inflict. R. H. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DR JAMES CURRIE. 
In the biography of this distinguished physician, the 
editor of the works of Robert Burns, we find another 
bright example of the power of genius, in elevating 
itself from a humble condition to one of fame and 
prosperity. 

James Currie was a native of Dumfriesshire, in 
the south of Scotland, being born in the parish of 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming, on the 3lst of May 1756. His 
father, who was clergyman of the parish, obtained, 
soon after the birth of his son, the living of the adja- 
cent parish of Middlebie, where he ended his days 
before James had attained his eighteenth year. His 
mother, a woman of superior understanding, died 
while he was yet at an early age, but this severe de- 
privation was in some measure compensated by Miss 
Duncan, a half-sister of his mother, who undertook 
the superintendence of the household, and of the 
family, which consisted of seven children, of whom 
James was the only son. 

Young Currie received the first rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the parish-school of Middlebie, from which, at 
the age of thirteen, he removed to the grammar-school 
of Dumfries, where he remained for two years, under 
the charge of the learned Dr Chapman. Soon after 
leaving school, he accompanied his father on a visit 
to Glasgow ; and the bustle and enterprise of this 
flourishing seat of trade and manufacture having 
strongly affected him, he obtained his father’s consent 
to enter the service of a company of merchants trad- 
ing with America. In prosecution of his business, he 
sailed for America in 1771; but his adventure was 
by no means such as he expected. The war with the 
colonies soon broke out, and the consequent breaking 
up of the mercantile concern with which he was con- 


nected, led him to retire to the residence of Dr Currie 


at Richmond, a near relation of his, and the principal 
physician in the colony, who persuaded him to change 
his line of life, and to adopt the profession of medi- 
cine. This advice was readily adopted, and young 
Currie, in 1776, returned to Britain, for the purpose 
of prosecuting his studies at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Currie resided in Ediuburgh for three years, pur- 
suing his medical studies with zeal and success, but 
in a state of such dependence as to depress his spirit ; 
and it is in this period of his life that we find that 
towering desire to elevate himself from his humble 
circumstances, that is so commendable in a young 
man of his condition. During the prosecution of his 
studies at the college, he resided in the house of his 
aunt, Miss Duncan, who, on the death of his father, 
had removed to Edinburgh with his sisters, and to 
whom he was now partly indebted for the means of 
support. Miss Duncan seems to have been one of 
the worthiest of human beings, and, like many excel- 
lent maiden aunts, was indefatigable in her attention 
to the young relatives, over whose personal comforts 
and moral character she kindly presided. The funds 
of this benevolent woman were scanty, and Currie 
was well aware, that, with his utmost economy, his 
necessary expenses must strain her resources. He 
knew, indeed, that she would cheerfully have divid- 
ed with him her last shilling ; however, on no account 
would his spirit have suffered him to remain easy in 
a condition so painful to his feelings. He now, there- 
fore, made every exertion to push himself into em- 
ployment, though in his purpose he does not appear 
to have been sufiiciently settled. He first turned his 


actually procured an ensigncy, and the office of sur- 
geon’s mate. Hearing of a medical establishment 
being about to be formed for the forces in Jamaica, 
he tried to secure a situation in that establishment, 
after qualifying himself with a degree as doctor of 
medicine. He now proceeded to London, but his 
hopes were at once blighted by finding that all the 
appointments were already filled up. Resolved not 
to return to Scotland, whatever might be his fate, he 
now determined to proceed to Jamaica, there to com- 
mence the practice of a physician; luckily, however, 
for him, he was seized with am illness which pre- 
vented him from sailing for that island ; and shortly 
after, hearing of an opening for the settlement of a 
medical man at Liverpool, he, by the persuasion of 
his friends, proceeded to that busy commercial port, 
where he took up his permanent residence in October 
1780. At the period of his arrival, he was not 
acquainted with a single individual, but was warmly 
supported by some of his early friends, and some 
letters of introduction prepared the way for his be- 
coming known in society. As had been anticipated, 
Dr Currie’s talents, his extraordinary perseverance, 
and gentlemanly manners, brought him rapidly into 
practice. His success, also, was early confirmed by his 
being elected one of the physicians to the Infirmary, 
and strengthened by his marriage, in 1783, to Miss 
Lucy Wallace, the daughter of a respectable mer- 
chant in Liverpool. 

Although busily engaged in the arduous’ duties of 
his profession, Dr Currie yet found time to cultivate 
literature. A similarity of tastes having led to an in- 
timacy with the well-known Mr Roscoe, Dr Currie 
and Mr Roscoe, along with Mr William Rathbone, 
formed a Literary Club, which deserves to be remem. 
bered as being the first of those numerous literary in- 
stitutions by which Liverpool is now so creditably 
distinguished. 

The pulmonary affection under which Dr Currie 
began to suffer about this time, has been ascribed to 
the fatigue and the night journeys to which he was 
exposed in his attendance on the sick-bed of his friend 
Dr Bell of Manchester. His first attack was so vio- 
lent as completely to incapacitate him for business ; 
and finding no mitigation of the paroxysms of the 
hectic fever, except in travelling, he undertook a 
journey to Bristol; but unfortunately the good effects 
which the change might otherwise have produced, 
were neutralised by the distressing circumstance of 
his arriving just in time to witness the death of his 
sister; the second who had within the year fallen a 
victim to the same disease under which he was him. 
self labouring. Deriving no benefit from his residence 
in Bristol, he removed to Matlock, in the hope that 
the drier air and the hot baths of that inland town 
would prove more beneficial. Disappointed in this 
expectation, he resolved to try the effect of his native 
air; and, in the hope of again seeing a third sister 
who was sinking under the disease so fatal to his 
family, he made a hurried journey to Scotland. As 
regarded his health, his expectations were wonderfully 
gratified ; for when he reached Dumfriesshire, he was 
so much recruited, that he was able to ride on horse- 
back for an hour ata time; but he was too late to see 
his sister, who was conveyed to the grave on the very 
day of his arrival. Notwithstanding this distressing 
event, his native air and exercise on horseback proved 
so beneficial, that, after remaining a few weeks at 
Moffat, he returned to Liverpool on horseback, vary- 
ing his journey by visiting the lakes of Cumberland. 

This unfortunate illness of Dr Currie does not ap- 
pear to have retarded his practice, which rapidly ad- 
vanced. The endowments of his mind, indeed, and 
the qualities of his heart, united to the accomplish- 
ments which books and an extensive knowledge of 
mankind had enabled him to acquire, were such as 
could not fail to inspire confidence in his professional 
skill, and an affectionate attachment to his person. 
In that easy kind of philosophical conversation, which 
is so much the delight of men of letters, he was pe- 
culiarly formed to shine; and it is said that no person 
ever left his company without feeling his mind en- 
lightened and his taste gratified. In his professional 
capacity he exhibited an extraordinary degree of skill; 
and his reputation was greatly enhanced by his writ- 
ing a number of excellent medical papers, which ap- 
peared in the Transactions of various learned bodies. 
He was less successful in his miscellaneous political 
writings, which, by some remarkable fatality, were 
invariably upon the unpopular side; and these, espe» 
cially a letter he wrote to Mr Pitt, raised him a host 
of enemies, without apparently making aim any 
friends. very man has his fault, and this appears 
to have been Currie’s. It was chiefly by a medical 
work on the effects of water, cold and warm, as a re~ 
medy in fever, published in 1797, that he obtained the 
very distinguished rank in the medical world which 
has associated his name with those of the great bene- 
factors of our species. The idea of this celebrated 
work was originated by Currie having foolishly bathed 
twice in one day in cold water while on a pedestrian 
excursion from Edinburgh, through Peeblesshire to 
Dumfriesshire, in 1778. 

We have now to notice the connection of Dr Currie 
with the life and writing’s of the poet Burns, by which 
his name has been better known generally than by his 
medical qualifications. It was while on an excursion 
to Dumfriesshire, on account of his health, that Currie 
made the acquaintance of Burns; and, like all who 
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he became one of his enthusiastic admirers. On the 
‘death of Burns, when the friends of the poet were 
exerting themselves to raise his family from the state 
of abject poverty in which it had been left, they 
‘strongly urged Dr Currie to become his editor and 
‘biographer, to which he at length consented; and, in 
‘the year 1800; he published, for the behoof of the 
poet’s family, “The Works of Robert Burns, with 
an Account of his Life, and Criticism on his: Wri- 
tings ; to which are prefixed some Observations on the 
Character and Condition of the Scottish Peasantry.” 
‘The task is universally allowed to have been perform- 
ed with great ability, andits success fully equalled the 
most sanguine expectations; while the accomplished 
editor conferred a lasting favour on all who'can appre- 
ciate the language and beauties of this eminent Scot- 
tish poet. Repeated editions, moreover, produced a 
balance of profit, which proved alittle fortune for the 
widow and children of the deceased ; and Dr Currie 
had the satisfaction of finding himself one of the most 
powerful friends of departed genius which the annals 
of our literature record. 

Although Dr Curriehad been restored to compara- 
tively good health after his first attack of illness in 1784, 
‘still, from that period he continued to be subject to 
-pulmonary threatenings; but it was not till 1804 that 
his constitution gave way, so as to force him to retire 
from his professional duties in Liverpool. Inthe hope 
that his native air might again restore him to health, 
he made a journey to Scotland ; but deriving no bene- 
fit from the change, he returned to England, and spent 
the ensuing winter alternately at Clifton and Bath. 
Hor a time his health seemed to recruit, and he was 
even enabled to resume his professional avocations in 
the latter city; but on his complaints returning with 
increased violence, he, with that restlessness incident 
to consumption, removed to Sidmouth, where he died, 
August 31, 1805, in the 50th year of his age, leaving 
a widow and five children. 

To the character which we have already given of 
this distinguished and benevolent;man, little need be 
added. Scotland has produced few characters whose 
name will-descend to posterity with more merited re- 
putation. He aimed at and he possessed a high and 
honourable fame, which, as it was the reward of his 
useful labours, his elegant writings, and his great vir- 
tues, will live while excellence is honourable among 
men. It is pleasing to have to add, that when he be- 
came prosperous in the world, he did not forget the 
kindness of his aunt Miss Duncan, who had at one 
time been almost his only stay. 


EDUCATION. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 
~ [The reader will readily chserve, that the following article is the 


latter half of Mr Combe’s second lecture, of which the earlier 


section was given in No. 113, The ingenious lecturer here treats 
of the education of the industrious classes; an interesting and 
valuable body of men, the improvement of whose condition is 
now occupying the attention of some of the most profound 
thinkers of the age. ] 
Tux industrious classes constitute—says Mr Combe— 
between thirteen and fourteen out of the sixteen 
millions of population in Great Britain. The kind 
of education which they ought to receive will depend 
on the objects which we assign to their lives. If they 
have been created by Providence merely to toil and 
‘pay taxes, to eat, sleep, and transmit existence to 
future generations, a limited education may suffice: 
but if they are born with the full faculties of moral, : 
intellectual, and religious beings; if they are as ca- 
pable, when instructed, of studying the works of God, 
of obeying his laws, of loving him and admiring his 
institutions, as any class of the community ; in short, 
if they are rational beings, capable of all the duties, 
and susceptible of all the enjoyments, which belong 
to the rational character, then no education is sufli- 
cient for them which leaves any portion of their high- 
est powers waste and unproductive. This is the 
light in which I regard them; and the grand ques- 
tion presents itself, What mode of life, and what 
kind of pursuits, are best adapted to the nature of 
man? In answering this question, we must keep in 
mind that human nature consists of the following 
elements :— 

Ist, An organised body, requiring food, exercise, 
and rest, in due proportions. 

2d, Animal propensities, requiring gratification. 

3d, Moral sentiments, demanding exercise and.en- 


~ joyment.* 


4th, Intellectual faculties, calculated to acquire 
knowledge, and intended ‘to preside over the volun- 
tary bodily functions, and the other departments of 
mind. 4 

In the present state of society, the industrious 
classes, or great mass of the people, live in the habi- 
tual infringement of the most important laws of their 
nature. Life with them is spent to so great an ex- 
tent in labour, that their moral and intellectual powers 
are stinted of exercise and gratification; and hence 
their mental enjoyments are chiefly those afforded 
by the animal propensities—in other words, their ex- 
istence is too little rational; they are rather organ- 
ised machines than moral and intellectual -beings, 
The chief duty performed by their higher faculties 
is not to afford predominant sources of enjoyment, 


* The term moral sentiments, when used in this work, always 
includes the religious feelings, which I regard as innate, 


but to communicate so much intelligence and honesty 
as to enable them to execute their labours skilfully 
and with fidelity. I speak, of course, of the great 
body of the labouring population; there are many 
individual exceptions, who possess higher attainments ; 
and I mean no disrespect even to this most deserving 
portion of society : on the contrary, I represent their 
condition in what appears to me to be a true. light, 
only with a view to excite them to amend it. 

Does human nature, then, admit of such a modifi- 
cation of the employments and habits of this class, as 
to raise them to the condition of beings whose chief 
pleasures shall be derived from their rational na- 
tures ?—that is, creatures whose bodily powers and 
animal propensities shall be subservient to their moral 
and intellectual faculties, and who shall derive their 
leading enjoyment from the latter. To attain this 
end, it would not be necessary that they should cease 
to labour ; on the contrary, the necessity of labour 
to the enjoyment of life is imprinted in strong cha- 
racters on the structure of man. The osseous, mus- 
cular, and nervous systems of the body, all require 
exercise as a condition of health; while the digestive 
and sanguiferous apparatus rapidly fall into disorder, 
if due exertion is neglected. Exercise of the body is 
labour ; and labour directed to a useful purpose is as 
beneficial to the corporeal organs, and far more 
pleasing to the mind, than when undertaken for no 
end but the preservation of health. Commerce is ren- 
dered advantageous by the Creator, because different 
climates yield different productions. Agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, therefore, are adapted 
to man’s nature, and Iam not their enemy. But 
they are not the ends of human existence, even on 
earth. Labour is beneficial to the whole human eco- 
nomy, and it is a mere delusion to regard it as in it- 
self an evil; but the great principle is, that it must 
be moderate both in severity and. duration, in order 
that men may enjoy, and not be oppressed by it. I 
say enjoy it; because moderate exertion is pleasure, 
and it has been only labour carried to excess, which 
has given rise to the common opinion that redirement 
from active industry is the goal of happiness. It 
may be objected that a healthy and vigorous man is 
not oppressed by ten or twelve hours’ labour a-day ; 
and I grant, that, if he be well fed, his physical 
strength may not be so much exhausted by this ex- 
ertion as to cause him pain. But this is regarding 
him merely asa working animal. My proposition is, 
that after ten or twelve hours of muscular exertion 
a-day, continued for six days in the week, the la- 
bourer is not in a fit condition for that active exercise 
of his moral and intellectual faculties which alone 
constitutes him a rational being. The exercise of 
these powers depends on the condition of the brain 
and’ nervous system; and these are exhausted and 
deadened’ by too much muscular exertion. The 
fox-hunter and ploughman fall asleep when they sit 
within doors, and attempt to read or think. The 
truth of this proposition is demonstrable on physiolo- 
gical principles, and is supported by general. experi- 


ence; nevertheless, the teachers of mankind have- 


too often neglected it. The first change, therefore, 
must be to limit the hours of labour,~and to dedicate 
a portion of time daily to the exercise of the mental 
faculties. ; 

So far from this limitation being unattainable, it 
appears to me that the progress of arts, sciences, and 
society, is rapidly forcing its adoption. Ordinary ob- 
servers appear to conceive man’s chief end, in Britain 
at least, to be to manufacture hardware, broad cloth, 
and cotton goods, for the use of the whole world, and 
to storeup wealth. They forget that the same impulse 
which inspires the British with so much ardour in 
manufacturing, will sooner or later inspire other na- 
tions also; and that, if all Europe shall follow our 
example, and employ eflicient machinery and a large 
proportion of their population in our branches of in- 
dustry, which they are fast doing, the four quarters 
of the globe will at length be deluged with manufac: 
tured goods, only part of which will be required. 
When this state of things shall arrive—and in pro- 
portion as knowledge and civilisation are diffused, it 
will approach—men will be compelled, by dire neces- 
sity, to abridge their toil, because excessive labour 
will not be remunerated. The admirable inventions, 
which are the boast and glory of civilised men, are 
believed by many persons to be at this moment add- 
ing to the misery and degradation of the people. 
Power-looms, steam-carriages, and steam-ships, it is 
asserted, have all hitherto operated directly in in- 
creasing the hours of exertion, and abridging the re. 
ward of the labourer! Can we believe that God has 
bestowed on us the gift of an almost creative power, 
solely to increase the wretchedness of the many, and 
minister to the luxury of the few ? Impossible. The 


ultimate effect of mechanical inventions on human 


society appears not yet to be divined. I hail them as 
the-grand instruments of civilisation, by giving leisure 
to the. great mass of the people to cultivate and enjoy 
their moral, intellectual, and religious powers. 


One requisite to enable man to follow pursuits re-— 


ferable to his higher endowments, is provision for the 
wants of his animal nature, viz. food, raiment, and 
comfortable lodging. It is clear that muscular power, 
intellect, and mechanical skill, have beén conferred 
on him with the design that he should build houses, 
plough fields, and fabricate commodities. But. as- 
suredly we have no warrant, from reason or revelation, 


for believing that any portion of the people are bound | great body of the people. 
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to dedicate their whole lives and energies, aided by all 
mechanical discoveries, to these ends, as their proper 
business, to the neglect of the study of the works and 
will of the Creator? Has man been permitted to dis- 
cover the steam-engine, and apply it in propelling ships 
on the ocean and carriages on railways, in spinning, 
weaving, and forging iron—and has he been gifted, 
with intellect to discover the astonishing powers 
physical agents, such as are revealed by chemistry and 
mechanics—only that he may be enabled to build more 
houses, weave more cloth, and forge more iron, with- 
out any direct regard to his moral and intellectual 
improvement? If an individual, unaided by animal 
or mechanical power, had wished to travel from Man- 
chester to Liverpool, a distance of thirty miles, he 
would have required to devote ten or twelve hours of 
time, and considerable muscular energy, to the task. 
When roads and carriages were constructed, and 
horses trained, he could, by their assistance, have at- 
complished the same journey in four hours, with little 
fatigue; and now, when railways and steam-engines 
have been successfully completed, he may travel that 
distance, without any bodily fatigue whatever, in an 
hour and a half. -And JI ask, for what purpose has 
Providence bestowed the nine hours, which are thus 
set free as spare time to the individual? I humbly 
answer, for the purpose of cultivating his rational 
nature. Again, before steam-engines were applied to 
spinning and weaving, a human being would have 
required to labour, say for a month, in order to pro- 
duce linen, woollen, and cotton cloth, necessary to 
cover his own person for a year; in other words, the 
twelfth part of the time of each individual would have 
required to be spent in making raiment for himself; 
or, in case of a division of labour, a twelfth part of the 
population would have required to be constantly en- 
gaged in this employment: by the application of steam, 
the same ends may be gained ina day. I repeat the 
inquiry, for what purpose has Providence bestowed 
the twenty-nine days out of the month, set free by the 
invention of the steam-engine and machinery ? These 
proportions are not stated as statistically correct, but 
as mere illustrations of a proposition, that every dis- 
covery in natural science, and invention in mechanics, 
has a direct tendency to increase the leisure of man, 
and to enable him to provide for-his physical wants 
with less laborious exertion. 

The question recurs, whether, in thus favouring the 
human race, the object of Providence be, to enable 
only a portion of them to enjoy the highest luxuries, 
while the mass shall continue labouring animals; or 
whether it be not to enable ail to cultivate and enjoy 
their rational nature ? ; 

In proportion as mechanical inventions shall be ge- 
nerally diffused over the world, they will increase the 
powers of production to such an extent, as to supply, 
by moderate labour, every want of man, and then 
the great body of the people will find themselves in 
possession of reasonable leisure, in spite of every ex- 
ertion to avoid it. Great misery will probably be suf 
fered in persevering in the present course of action, 
before their eyes shall bé opened to this result. The 
first effect of these stupendous mechanical inventions 
threatens to be to accumulate great wealth in the 
hands of a few, without proportionally abridging the 
toil, or adding greatly to the comforts of the many. 
This process of elevating a part of the community to 
affluence and power, and degrading the rest, threatens 
to proceed till the disparity of condition shall have 
become intolerable to both, the labourer being utterly 
oppressed, and the higher classes harassed by insecu- 
rity. Then, probably, the idea may oceur, that the 
real benefit of physical discovery is to give leisure to 
the maa the people, and that leisure for mental 
improvement is the first condition of true civilisation, 
knowledge being the second. The science of human 
nature will enable men at length to profit by exemp- 
tion from excessive toil; and it may be hoped that, 
in course of time, the notion of man being really a 
rational creature, may meet with general countenance, 
and that sincere attempts may be made to render all 
ranks prosperous and happy, by institutions founded 
on the basis of the superior faculties.* ; 

The same means will lead to the realisation of prac= 
tical Christianity. An individual whose active exis- 
tence is engrossed by mere bodily labour, or by the 
pursuits of gain or ambition, lives under the predo- 
minance of faculties that do not produce the perfect 
Christian character. The true practical Christian 
possesses a vigorous and enlightened intellect, and 
moral affections glowing with gratitude to God and 
love to man; but how can the people at large be en- 
abled to realise this condition of mind, if stimulus for 
the intellect and the nobler sentiments be excluded by 
the daily routine of their occupations ? ; ah 

If the notions now advocated should ever prevail, 


* I regret to learn, that in some districts of England, the opera-~ 
tives have resolved to abridge their labour, but to allow of no 
diminution of their. pay; they have demanded for eight hours’ 
work the wages hitherto paid for the labour of twelve hours, This 
proposal is unreasonable and unjust, and cannot be successfully 
carried into effect. They ought, in the first year, to demand one 
hour’s leisure, and abate one hour’s wages. If they applied that 
hour well, and acted peacefully and in concert, the natural in- 
crease of population and capital would in time create an ‘increased 
demand for their labour, and wages would rise. When this hap- 


’ pened, they might abate another hour’s labour and wages, and 


the same causes would again restore the rate of wages. This pro- 

eess might be repeated till the hours of labour were reduced to 

eight or nine a-day, which would leave ample leisure for mental 

cultivation and enjoyment. If this shall prove impracticable, 

is difficult to foresee any improvement in the condition of 2 
io 


it will be seen that the experience of past ages affords 
no sufficient reasons for limiting our estimate of man’s 
capabilities of civilisation, because he is yet only in 
the infancy of his existence. I traced out the long 
and gradual preparation of the globe for man : he,ap- 
pears to me destined to.adyance only by stages to the 
highest condition of his moral and intellectual nature, 
and he is yet only in the beginning of his career. 
Although a knowledge of external nature, and of 
himself, are indispensable to his advancement to his 
true station as a rational being, yet 400 years have 
not elapsed since the arts of printing and engraving 
were invented, without which, knowledge could not 
be disseminated through the mass of mankind ; and, 
up to the present hour, the art of reading is by no 
means general over the world—so that, even now, 
the means of calling man’s rational nature into acti- 
vity, althongh discovered, are but very imperfectly 
applied. It is only five or six centuries since the ma- 
riner’s compass was discovered in Europe, without 
which. eyen philosophers could not ascertain the most 
common. facts regarding the size, form, and produc. 
tions of the éarth. It is only 340 years since one- 
half of the habitable globe, America, became known 
to the other half; and considerable portions of it are 
yet unknown even to the best informed inquirers. It 
is little more than 200 years since the true theory of 
the circulation of.the blood was discevered; previ- 
ously to which, it was impossible even for physicians 
to form any correct idea of the uses of many of man’s 
corporeal organs, and of their relations to external 
nature. It is only between forty and fifty years since 
the true functions of the brain and nervous system 
were discovered ; before which, we possessed no ade- 
quate means of becoming acquainted with our mental 
constitution, and its adaptation to external circum- 
stances and beings. It is only fifty-seven years since 
the study of chemistry, or of the physical elements of 
the globe, were put-into a philosophical condition by 
Dr Priestley’s discovery of oxygen; and hydrogen 
was discovered:so lately as 1766, or sixty-eight years 
ago. Before that time, people in general were com- 
paratively ignorant of the qualities and relations of 
the most important material agents with which they 
were surrounded. At present this knowledge is still 
in its infancy, as will appear from an enumeration of 
the dates of several other important discoveries. Elec- 
tricity was discovered in 1728, galvanism in 1794, gas- 
light about 1798; and steam-boats, steam-looms, and 
the safety-lamp, in our own day. 
It is only of late years that the study of geology has 
“ been seriously begun; without which, we could not 
know the past changes in the physical structure of the 
globe, a matter of much importance as an -element 
in judging of our present position in the world’s pro- 
gress. This science also is in its infancy. Anincon- 
ceivable extent of territory remains to be explored, 
from the examination of which the most interesting 
and instructive inferences will probably present them- 
selves. Ihe mechanical sciences are at this moment 
in full play, putting forth vigorous shoots, and giving 
the strongest indications of youth, and nonéOf decay. 

' The sciences of morals and of government are still 
in the crudest condition. 

In consequence of this profound ignorance, man, 
in all ages, has been directed in his pursuits, by the 
mere impulse of his strongest propensities, formerly 
to war and conquest, and now to accumulating wealth, 
without having framed his habits and institutions in 
conformity with correct and enlightened views of his 
own nature, and its real interests and wants. Up to 
the present day, the mass of the people inevery nation 
have remained essentially ignorant, the tools of in- 
terested leaders, or'the creatures of their own blind 
impulses, unfavourably situated for the developement 
of their rationalnature. ‘They, constituting the great 
majority, of necessity influence the condition of the 
rest :—Winally, the arts and sciences seem, to be tend- 
ing towards abridging hunran labour,-so as to force 
leisure on the mass of the people: while the elements 
of “tseful knowledge are so rapidly increasing, the ca- 
pacity of the operatives for instruction is so-generally 
recognised, and the means of Communicating it areso 

powerful andsabundant, that a new era may: fairly 
be considered as having commenced. 


It has sometimes appeared to me that divines, with. 


the best intentions, have obstructed the progress of 
human improvement, by colouring too highly the re- 
presentations of man’s depravity and weakness, and 
urging in too strong terms his natural incapacity for 
any good. ‘These views repress exertion, and foster 
indolence and ignorance. Dr Chalmers entertains 
more favourable opinions of our nature, and Irejoice 
incalling your attention to the eloquence as well as 
the truth of the following remarks :—“ We might not 
know thereason,” says hein his Bridgewater Treatise, 
“why, in the moral world; so many ages of darkness 
and depravity should have been permitted to pass by, 
any more than we know the reason why, in the natural 
world, the trees of a forest, instead of starting all at 
once into the full efflorescence and stateliness of their 
manhood, have to make their slow and laborious ad- 
vancement to maturity, cradled in storms, and alter- 
nately drooping or expanding with the vicissitudes of 
the seasons. But though unable to scan all the cycles 
either of the moral or natural economy, yet we may 
ecognise such influences at work, as, when multiplied 
sul dereayed to the uttermost, are abundantly capa- 
regenerating the world. One of the likeliest 

of these i D 


perfe 


aces is the power of education, to the | 
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ing of which so many minds are earnestly di- 
rected at this moment, and for the general, acceptance 
of which in society, we have a guarantee in the 
strongest affections and fondest wishes of the fathers 
and mothers of families. 

Add to these reasons, for hoping well of our nature, 
the discovery, that the capacity for civilisation may 
be increased by exercising the moral and intellectual 
faculties, in conformity with the laws of organisation 
—a fact which Phrenology brings to light*—and the 
happiest results may be anticipated in regard to human 
improvement. History represents man as having been 
hitherto a blind, passionate, fighting animal, rather 


than a rational and moral being; and even now we do 


not feel entirely secure against a recurrence of such 
atrocious enormities. Yet fighting and plundering 
are calculated to gratify only a few of the human 
faculties, and these the lowest in the scale; while 
they outrage the higher and better feelings. In pro- 
portion as the knowledge of our true good, and of the 
real relations of our nature to the external world, 
shall increase, the appetite for war will diminish; 
and it must entirely cease whenever Christian mora- 
lity shall be generally acknowledged to be the prac- 
tical rule which man is bound, and also most inter- 
ested for the sake of his own happiness, to obey. 

The objection has been stated, that, even in the 
most improved conditiow of the great body of the 
people, there will still be a considerable proportion of 
them so deficient in talent, so incapable of improve- 
ment, and so ignorant, that their labour will be 
worth little; that, as they must obtain subsistence, 
no alternative will be left to them but to make up by 
long hours of exertion what they want in skill; and 
that their long-continued labour, furnished at a 
cheap rate, will affect all the classes above them, and 
indeed, prevent the views now taken from ever being 
generally realised. This objection.resolves itself into 
the proposition, That the people have been destined 
by the Creator to be labouring animals, and that, 
from their inherent mental defects, they are incapa- 
ble generally of being raised.to.any more honourable 
station; which is just the great point at issue be- 
tween the old and the new philosophy. If mankind 
at large (for the industrious classes constitute so very 
great a majority of the race, that I may be allowed 
to speak of them as the whole) had been intended 
for mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, I do 
not believe’that the moral and intellectual faculties 
which they unquestionably possess, would have been 
bestowed on them; and as they do enjoy the rudi- 
ments of all the feelings and capacities which adorn 
the highest of the race, and as. these faculties them- 
selves are improvable, I do not subscribe to the doc- 
trine of the permanent incapacity of the race. Icon- 
sider them, in successive generations, quite capable 
of learning to act as rational beings; and whenever 
the great majority of them shall have acquired a sense 
of the true dignity of their nature, anda relish for 
the enjoyments afforded by their higher capacities, 
they will become capable of so regulating the supply 
of labour in reference to the demand, as to obtain the 
means of subsistence in return for moderate exertion. 
In short, I hope that few of the imbeciles alluded to 
in the objection willexist; and that these few will 
be carried along by the multitude of generous and 
enlightened minds which will exist around them. 
The Creator is wise and .good; and as He has he- 
stowed moral and intellectual faculties on all sane in- 
dividuals, it cannot, be his intention that the majo. 
rity of mankind should grub forever in the mire of 
mere animal gratification. 

At the same-time, there is great force in the objec- 
tion, considered in reference to the present and several 
succeeding generations. In throwing out the views 
contained in these lectures, I embrace centuries of 
time. I see the slow progress of the human race in 
the past, and do not anticipate miracles for the future, 
If a sound principle is developed—one having its roots 
in nature—there is a certainty that it will wax strong, 
and bear fruit in due season; but that season,» frow 
the character of the plant, isa distant one. All who 
aim at benefiting mankind, onght to keep this truth 
constantly in view. Almost every scheme is judged 
of by its effects on the living generation ;, whereas, no 
great fountain of happiness ever flowed clear at first, 
or yielded its full sweets to the generation who dis- 
covered it. The world scarcely yet enjoys the bene- 
fits of Christianity ; it is only developing its power, 
and hundreds of years may elapse before its blessed 
spiritishall fully pervade all the transactions of human 
life. I donot expect to see the principles advocated 
in these lectures generally reduced to practice in this 
age; but if they be founded in nature, they wild in 
time vindicate their own might. 

It is now an established principle in political econo- 
my, that government ought not to interfere with in- 
dustry. This maxim was highly necessary when go- 
vernors were grossly ignorant of all the natural laws 
which regulate production and the private conduct of 
men; because their enactments, in general, were then 
abortions; they often did much harm, and rarely good. 
But if the science of human nature were once fully 
and clearly developed, itis probable that this rule 
might, with great advantage, be relaxed, and that the 


%* The power of manifesting the mental faculties increases in 
proportion to the size and improvement in the constitution of the 
organs by means of which they act; and exexcise of these organs 
has a tendency both to imerease their volume and to ameliorate 
‘their quality, 
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legislature might considerably hasten beneficial results 
by adding the constraining authority of human laws 
to enactments already proclaimed by the Creator.. 
Natural laws do exist, and the Creator punishes if 
they are not obeyed. ‘The evils of life are these punish. 
ments. Now, if the great body of intelligent men 
in any state saw clearly that a course of action pur- 
sued by the ill-informed of their fellow-subjects was: 
the source of continual suffering not only to the evil« 
doers themselves, but to the whole community, it ap- 
pears to me allowable, that they should stop its 
continuance by legislative enactment. If the majority» 
of the middle classes resident in towns were to petition 
Parliament, at present to order shops in general to be’ 
shut at eight o’clock, or even at an earlier hour, to 
allow time for the cultivation of the rational faculties: 
of the men and women engaged in them, it would be 
no stretch of power to give effect to the petition : that 
is to say, it would lead to no evil, if the ignorant and 
avaricious were prevented by law from continuing ig- 
norant, -and forcing all their competitors in trade to 
resemble them in their defects. If the: Creator have 
so. constituted the world that men may execute all 
necessary business, and still have time to spare for 
the cultivation of their rational faculties, any en- 
actment of the legislature calculated to facilitate ar- 
rangements for accomplishing both ends, would be 
beneficial and successful, just because it was in accords 
ance with nature; although the prejudiced and igno- 
rant of the present generation would complain, and 
probably resist it. This principle of interference 
would go much farther: its only limits seem to me 
to be the boundaries of the real knowledge of nature: 
as long as the legislature enacts in conformity with 
nature, the result will be successful. At present, ig- 
norance is too extensive and prevalent to authorise 
Parliament to venture far. 


DO EVERY THING, AND SAY NOTHING.* 


Tuis was the favourite motto of Mrs Nobleways, who 
was a2 woman more of deeds than words—that is to 
say, of unnecessary words. By this expression of 
unnecessary words I mean, principally words of use- 
less discussion, but more particularly of matrimonial 
discussion, and which all ladies who wish to have no 
quarrels with their husbands should be careful, above 
all things, to avoid. 

“ What!” exclaims some fair individual of the sex, 
‘am I never to talk to my husband? Am I always 
to sit mum? Am I never to endeavour to talk him 
over, that I may get my own way 2” 

On the contrary, my dear veluble lady, you may 
talk to your husband as much as you like in a plea- 
sant, cheerful manner ; but if you are fond of haying 
your own way, [advise you not to try to talk him 
over, but have it by saying nothing about it. 

The lords of the creation have inherently a wish of 
dominion over their wives; and if they think they 
have that, they do not trouble themselves about trifles, 
unless they are led to do so by useless discussions. 
Kor example, whether their wives wear a blue hat or 
a brown one, or whether they work half an hour at 
a carpet-frame or an hour at netting a purse, or go 
out to callon Mrs Somebody or Mrs Anybody, is to 
them a matter of no consequence. But if they begin 
to consult, or enter into arguments and disquisitions, 
the husbands immediately om their part begin to as. 
sume a dignified dictatorial manner and tone, which 
presently offends the lady. She gives a snappish 
answer, which brings anill-natured one in return. 
She then either bursts into a fit of rage or a flood of 
tears ; and the husband bounces out of the room, and 
bangs the door after him. 

For example: Mrs Wrongways and her husband 
were one day seated at breakfast, when she com- 
menced the following discourse :—“ TI intend to go and 
call upon Mrs Haughty this morning; I suppose you 
do not want the horse and gig for any thing, do you?” 

“T don’t know whether I do or not,” said he, not 
being pleased with the word intend. ‘* What do you 
want to. go to call so often on Mrs Haughty for—a 
proud disagreeable woman. If Colonel Haughty was 
not my commanding officer, you showld never go and 
cail on her at all.” 

“* Should not! Well, for my part, I should always 
call on Mrs Haughty, whether she were in owr regi. 
ment or not. -Llike her: she is an elegant woman, 
and the daughter of a peer; and she never gives her- 
self any airs to me, as she does to the other ladies of 
our corps.” 

* You fancy, I suppose, she likes you, and thinks 
you less vulgar than the rest. But itis no such thing. 
The colonel, I'dare say, has ordered her to be civil to 
you, because I am useful in regimental matters.” 

“Ordered ! ordered! Mrs Haughty is not a wo- 
man to be ordered by her husband ; she has too much 
spirit and sense.” 

«Sense! she does not show her sense, if she at- 
tempts to bave any likings or dislikings, her husband 
does not approve. I.wish you weuld go and see Mrs 
Nobleways. Now, there is a woman I wish you would 
imitate.” : 

“* Indeed !' well; I should be very sorry to imitate 
Mrs Nobleways. ‘She wears an ugly hat, and is a 
great friend of that tirésome woman Mrs Rational, 


* The title originally prefixed to this sprightly little article (the 
composition of a lady), was the Italian proverb, Far Tuito ¢ Dir 
Niente ; but we have thought it more appropriate to the popular 
character of the Journal, to substitute an English translation 
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who is always teaching her children, and going to | open, without either glass or frame, so that one stepped 
as easily in at the windows as at the door. There were 
no seats, but here and there a big stone placed, and, as 
things of great luxury, there were two or three sticks 
laid from one of these to another. The floor was literally 
paved with human bones, and I saw that the dogs had 
gnawed the ends of many of them by way of amusing 
themselves in the time of worship. There were also 
hundreds of human teeth, while in the north-west corner 
of the chapel there was an open graye, which had stood 
so for nearly three months. It had been made in the pre- 
ceding December for a young man who had died in the 
braes of Angus, but it came on such a terrible storm that 
they could not bring the corpse, so they buried him where 
he was, and left this grave standing ready for the next. 
When the service was ended, the minister gathered the 
collection for the poor on the green, in the crown of his 
hat, and neither men nor_women thought of dispersing, 
hut stood in clubs about the chapel, conversing, some of 
them for upwards ofan hour. I have seen many people 
who appeared to pay more attention to the service, but I 
never saw any who appeared to enjoy the crack after ser- 

mon so much. 
: 


market, dressed in a gingham gown and straw hat—I 
hate them both.” 

“© More shame for you. And if you would spend 
less money in hats, and be dressed like Mrs Noble- 
ways with dignified simplicity, and would spend your 
time in teaching your children, and study household 
economy, instead of being all day netting purses, I 
can tell you, madam, it would be more for your credit 
and mine.” 

“ Credit ! you don’t pretend to say, sir, that I am 
disereditable to you! Do you, sir-?” 

Here Mrs Wrongways burst into tears, and the hus- 
band rose from table, and rung the bell. ‘John, 
bring the gig to the door; I am going to the barracks, 
and shall want the gig and horse all day.” 

Now, in reality, the captain did not want the gig 
and horse at all, that day. He would rather are 
walked, as it was a beautiful fine clear morning 
but he was so provoked with his wife, that he was 
determined to vex her, by preventing her going 
visiting, which was her favourite occupation ; neither 
did he much care whom she visited. He wished 
her to be on good terms with all the ladies of the 
regiment; and, if the truth were known, he rather 
wished her to callon Mrs Haughty that very day. 
But this provoking discussion made him instantly re- 
selve to thwart her. If Mrs Wrongways had ‘said 
nothing; if she had attended to the proverb Far 
Tuitio e Dir Nientz, and waited quietly until her 
husband had gone, walking away to the barracks as 
le Intended, she might hare ordered the gig and the 
horse at what hour she pleased, and visited whom she 
pleased, and her husband would have been well pleased 
she had done so—and probably would have said to 
her, when she returned, “ well, Iam glad you have 
got all these visits psid, and particularly g glad you 
called on Mrs Haughty, for we must always pay due 
respect to the wives of our commanding officers.” 

Therefore, my dear military ladies, who are fend of 
having your own way—which, by the bye, most ladies 
either civil or military always are—I recommend you 
to atiend to essential duties, and never discuss trifies ; 

please your husbands by attending to important 
matters, and in all unimportant ones you will be 
- sure to have your own way, if you attend to the 
Italian motto, 

** Far Tutto © Dim Niente.” 


[ To the above notices by Mr Hogg, which appeared in 
a periodical work some years ago, may be added a few 
from other sources. } 


An honest Highlander, paying a visit one day to a friend, 
was hailed as follows— “Come along, my good fellows 
glad to see you’ve made out this visit at last, and that you 
haye come at a time when we are to hare some good 
weather. The barometer has been rising for a week.” 
“The barhometer !” exclaimed the Celt ; ‘and do you 
keep a barhometer?° ‘Oh, yes,” answered his friend. 

** Weel, I've kept a barhometer too, for many a long day, 
and, for my part, I dho not think it has any effect on the 
weather at all, at all.” 


A Celt, passing a road, saw a snail, which he supposed 
to be a piece of fruit. He accordingly lifted it, and bit 
off a piece, when, discovering his mistake, and anxious 
to conceal, under an affected ‘feeling, the real nature of 
his sensations, he threw away the remainder, saying, ina 
tone of great indignation—“ Tak ye tat, for being sae 
like a ploomh-taimas !” 

The following is a proclamation said to have been 
once issued at Kenmore :—‘* A ane time ho yes! and a 
twa time ho yes! and a tree time ho yes! To a’ them 
wha hae gotten the spoke (English), no persons, at no 
time after nor péfore, will pu peats nor howk heather on 
my Lord Preatalappin’s moss, or my lordship to pe surely 
will prought them pefore her to be peheatet and syne 
hangt; and gin shell come back, till pe waur done till 
her nor a’ tat.” 


— — 


ANECDOTES OF HIGHLANDERS. 
[By rae Errsick Seernerp.] 

The Rey. James M‘Queen, one of the ministers of 
Skye, used to relate that a man of the name of M‘Pher- 
son, from the braes of Lochaber, came to him for the 
baptism of one of bis ehildren. As he was a stranger, 
the minister inquired his name, connexions, and what 
parish he had come from; and, in particular, if he had 
brouzht a testimonial of his character? “Huich? A 
testimoniel? Fat pe she?” ‘* Why, it is just 2 written 
account of the character you have borne, and testified 
by the minister and elders of the parish.” ‘ Oach, no, 


FLOATING GARDENS AND FLOWERS. 
by Charles Williams.] 


Frederick. I love a garden dearly, papa. I am 
surprised that every body does not. How strange I 
thought it when Mr Kerrison said the other day that 
he did not walk in his once a-month ! 

Mr Elwood. You will find the tastes of people very 
different, Frederick. Some have no pleasure in the 
processes of vegetation; and were their grounds left 
to themselves, all would be wildness and disorder. 


[From “‘ THE VEGETABLE WORLD,” 


Mr M‘Queen ; she didna brought her.” ‘‘ But you ought Others, on the contrary, owe much of their enjoy- 
to have done it. What was the reason youdid not bring ment to flowers and fruits, and to possess it surmount 
it with you ‘* Because hersell was thoughting she many obstacles. In China, even the steepest moun- 


would be as wales withont it.” 

A gentleman of Sirathdon said to his maid one night, 
= Tell Finlay to rise very early to-morrow morning, ‘and 
go down to ‘Aberdeen for the upholsterer.” ‘Yes, sir. 
For the what did you say, sir?” “For the upholsterer. 
He knows him.” Finlay, you are to rise very early, 
master says; and you are to call on me to make you a 
brose, and you are to.go down to Aberdeen, and bring 
home a polsierer.” ‘ A pols terer? What's that ?” “ Mas- 
ter says you have seen him, and know what he is > 
“Me seen him? In truth, I never did!” So, next 
morning, Finlay comes in to his master very early, with 
his greatcoat and long whip, and says, ‘‘ Master, must I 
toke a one-horse cart or a two-horse cart for that fulthy 
bhast?” “ What lees, you blockhead ?” “* Whoy, that 
wiled lubberly bhaist the polsterer.” 

A young Highlander, seeing a black man standing at a 
door in Glasgow, drew near, and began to feel the hands 
and clothes of the negro, muttering to himself all the 
yhile, “ Aih, Cota mercy on us all! what is made up for 
te pawpee here P* At length he began to handle the 
black’s face, on whick the latter gave him a rude push, 
end eried, “* Stand back, sir” The young Highlander 
uétere2 aloud shriek, and sprunz almost to the middle 
of the street, and then, turning round in utter astonish- 
ment, he exclaimed, * Aih! aih! wha ever sawd the 
like of tat? Til be hang’d if I didna thought she was a 
timber.” 

An elderly man, from the braes of Athol, who had 
never seen either a ship or sea in his life, once chanced 
to be cressing from Kinghorn to Leith on a very stormy 
day, ane as the vessel heeled terribly, he raz te the cords 
and held down with bis whole vigour to keep her from 
upsetting. *< For te sake of our _lhives, ghention, come } 
and hold town I" cried he; “or, if you will nhot pe help- | bushes, combined with tenacious earth or clay, to con- 
ing mhe, Ill ihit you all go to the bhottom in one mho- | struct similar gardens of adequate dimensions. Upon 
ment. And you ploughman tere, cannot you kheep te these was placed fine black mould, sufficiently deep for 


tains are brought into cultivation ; they are cut into 
terraces, resembling, at a distance, immense pyramids, 
divided by numerous steps or stories; and, what is 
really worth our admiration, the water, which runs 

at the foot of the mountain, is raised from terrace to 
terrace to the very top, by means of a portable chain- 
pump, which may be carried about and worked by 
twomen. Reservoirs are also dug on the tops of the 
mountains, from which the rain-water is let down to 
irrigate the sides. In such places as are steep, or 
too barren, pines and larches are planted. But what 
would you think of floating gardens ? 

F. Why, papa, that would be strange! 

Mr E. The Chinampas, or floating gardens of 
Mexico, are justly considered objects of the greatest 
curiosity. Their invention is said to have arisen out 
of-the extraordinary situation in which the Aztecs 
were placed on the conquest of their country by the 
Tepanecan nation, when they were confined in great 
numbers to the small islands on the lake, and were 
driven to exercise great ingenuity in order to provide 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of food. Hum- 
boldt conjectures that the first idea of them may have 
been suggested by nature herself, for, on the marshy 
banks of the lakes of Xochimileo and Chalco, the agi- 
tated waters, in the time of the great floods, carry 
away pieces of earth, covered with herbs, and bound 
together with roots. "The first Chinampas were mostly 
fragments of ground artificially joined together and 
cultivated. Following up this suggestion, it would 
not be dificult, by means of wickerwork, formed with 
marine plants, aud a substratum or groundwork of 


ike. 


2 ee ee ee 


howe of te furr, and no gang ower te crown of te rhiggs | the sustenance of the plants which it was desired to 
avaw? Heich? Fa The steersman at this laughing aloud, Ss The form usually given to these Chinampas 
the Highlander was irritated, and, with one of the levers, 53 miilracaeule eee pore icon uciedl Scan: ene 
he rar end knocked him down. “Nhow! laugh you he died af ’ to three hundred feet. in length, 
nhow !” said he ; “‘and you weel deserve it all, for it was | 2UD an fty = 7 
you who put her so mbad, kittliog her thail with tat pin.* with ot cet from “fee we! 7 ent . 

About thirty years ago, I first visited the Spital of first, the use of them was contine gr 
Glenshee, and at that time I never had seen a greater maize and other objects of absolute necessity; but 
Serocty then the place of worship teers Men chapel |e FB Say fila cade 
e opging to a e ichael, is built | Shaken 0: e yoke w ren 

ch st “= Shs the owners applied themselves to the production of 


- with stone and lime, and the roof is flagged with slate. 
The door was locked, but both the windows were wide | vegetable luxuries, and grew fruits, and flowers, and 
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odoriferous plants, ee ee nae aceon! wiaeliogaea ee were used for the embel- 
lishment of their temples, and the gratification of 
their nobles. At sunrise, daily, according to the 
Abbé Clavigero, innumerable boats were seen to 
arrive at the city of Mexico, loaded with various kinds 
of flowers and herbs, the produce of these floating 
islands. The garden is sometimes seen to contain 
the cottage of the Indian, who is employed to guard 
a contiguous group, and on each one there is com- 
monly erected a small hut, under which the cultivator 
ean shelter himself from storms, or from the intense 
heat of the sun. If it is wished to put the garden 
in a different place, this is easily effected by means 
of long poles, or by rowers placed in a boat, ‘4 whick 
the garden is fastened. In the driest Seasons, the 
Chinampas are always productive, and it is not diffi. 
cult to renew the powers of the soil by means of mud 
taken from the bottom of the lake, which is highly 
fertilising. One of the most agreeable recreations 
afforded to the citizens of Mexico is that of proceed- 
ing, in the evening, in small boats, among these gar- 
dens, the vegetation upon which is always in a state 
of luxuriance. 

Floating gardens are maintained also on some of the 
rivers and canals of China, where an excessive popu- 
lation produces the same effect as that just mentioned 
as having resulted from oppression, and the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to have recourse to every expedient 
for i increasing “the means of subsistence. 

Mrs E. Some plants are very extraordinary. One 
is a native of Java, and of the East Indies beyond the 
Ganges, and is denominated aérial from its singular 
properties. In the latter region, it is no uncommon 
thing for the inhabitants to pluck it up, on account of 
the elegance of its leaves, the beauty of its flower, and 
the exquisite odour it diffuses, and to suspend it by a 
silken cord from the ceilings of their rooms, where, 
from year to year, it continues to put forth new leaves, 
new blossoms, and new fragrance, excited alone to 
fresh life and action by the stimulus of the surround- 
ing atmosphere. In the botanical garden at Mexico, 
there is a tree of considerable size, called “ the tree of 
the little hands,” bearing a beautiful red flower, the 
centre of which is in the form of a hand, with the 
fingers a little bent inwards. Over these, ‘humming- 
birds, in all their beautiful splendid hues, may be seen 
frequently hovering. But only three trees of the kind 
exist in all Mexico. The mountains of Toluca pro- 
duce a very singular species of cactus, which looks 
exactly like an old man’s head, as it is covered with 
long grey hair, which completely conceals the thorns. 
The American aloe, which was first brought into 
Europe in 1561, and is now planted for hedges in- 
Spain, Sicily, and Calabria, has been thought to blos- 
som only once in a hundred years; but the time of its 
flowering depends on the quickness of its growth ; so 
that, in “hot countries, where it grows fast, it will 
blossom in a few years; but, in colder climates, it is 
much longer before the stem shoots up. When vigor- 
ous, it grows to the height of more than twenty feet. 
The tallest aloe, of which there is any account, was 
in the garden of the king of Prussia, and grew to 
the height of forty feet. In another, which flowered 
in Cheshire in 1737, the stem appeared in June, and 
grew five inches ate for some weeks; the flower- 
branches were perfected in twelve weeks, and then 
ceased to grow for a month, while the buds were 
forming. This plant produced a thousand and fi 
flowers ; but one that blossomed in Leyden, in I 
produced more than four thousand. Dr Walsh saw, 
in Brazil, an aloe of extraordinary size. The flower- 
stem was two and a half feet in circumference at the 
base, and shot up to the height of thirty feet; from 
this projected innumerable horizontal foot-stalks, 
from whence hung myriads of campanulate blossoms, 
so that the form of this grand flower was that of a 
pine-tree, for which it might have been mistaken. 
“< T saw in some places,” he says, “ when I set 
this stem beginning to protrude itself from the midst 
of the leaves, and on my return it had attained the: 
magnitude of a pine-tree of twenty years’ 

Mr E. The embeaporba stands with a naked stem, 
surmounted by-bare branches, from the extremities. 
of which immense palmated leaves depend. In some 
species, these are covered, on the under side, ‘with a 
hoary down, which, in the heat of the day, aad turn 
up to the sun, so that whole patches of the BY 
seem covered with rich white blossoms. With 
strikingly contrasted the coral-tree. Spikes of rich 
scarlet blossoms stand erect on the branches, as large 
as those of a horse-chestnut, and give to the surface a 
glow of the brightest red. A curious peculiarity marks 
its leaves; the mimosas and acacias, which grow near 
it, expand their foliage to the utmost in the 
and close them up when he is obscured by the 7 
but the erythrina seems actuated by an opposite i 
stinct. It closes up its large trefoil leaves in the 
of the sun, as if protecting its buds from his b e 
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DARNING. 
Tue education of females in this country is, or has 
been, so defective, that it is not wonderful to find 
married women in the middle ranks of life, whose 
ideas and habits show a mean order of feelings. There 
is a class of wives, who seem to think that, if they duly 
perform all their household offices, they do all that is 
to be expected of them, and who, after thirty years of 
drudgery in mending children’s petticoats, and chroni- 
cling small beer, die with the pleasing reflection, that, 
while others were extravagant and negligent, they at 
Teast did their duty. Now, nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that a close attention to household matters 
is essential in women of all ranks, except perhaps the 
very highest ; yet it is needless to point out to a per- 
son of any reflection, that a constant and exclusive 
devotion to patching and cooking is the neglect of 
many other duties almost equally important. ‘‘ Show 
me a wife that can darn,” cries every mean and taste- 
less economist, to the great delight of all the unin- 
‘structed mothers, of the old school, who happen to be 
in the company. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” these sage ladies will 
add; “accomplishments are ail very well perhaps; 
for my part, I know nothing about\them; but truly 
I have taken care that every one of my daughters 
should be able to darn her husband's stockings.” 
One would suppose, from the conversation of a large 
part of mankind, that the reparation of woollen hose 
was the chief, if not the sole duty of woman, and that, 
if she only fulfilled that, she might neglect every thing 
else—conversation, hospitality, the happiness of her 
husband—the good of her own soul, I had almost said, 
without the least intention of a pun—and the nurture 
of her children. Darning, darning, darning! in the 
eyes of these people, are the three requisites in a wife. 
She might have all the charms of a Cleopatra, and 
all the virtue and intelligence of a Mrs Montague ; 
nay, she might be a first-rate housewife in every other 
respect: but if she only wanted darning, there could 
be no hope of her. Darning being held the grand 
symbol of every kind of domestic virtue, she must 
have that, though she should want every thing else. 
All the darning in a house could be hired out, I sup- 
pose, for sixpence weekly ; by which a few destitute 
old women might be rescued from starvation; but, 
though alady could in the same time produce pounds 
by some more elegant gift, and add unreckonable hap- 
‘piness to her husband’s home, it would be considered 
an unpardonable crime to give out stockings to be 
mended. I learned this from a very amiable and 
highly accomplished young friend of mine, whom I 
found, in the first week of her married life, receiving 
visits from her acquaintance, in the midst of a whole 
mountain of old stockings, which she was busying 
herself in repairing. On my expressing surprise that 
#he—she who had so many elegant ways of passing her 


time—should be engrossing herself with this humble’ 


employment, she candidly informed me, that she felt 
herself liable to the suspicion of being likely to make 
a bad housewife, on account of the general character 
of her education, and, though conscious that she could 
exert herself in that way as well as in any other, she 
had, in a fit of playful humour, resolved to give quite 
a different turn to the thoughts of her female visitors. 
She knew there was nothing like darning for getting 
a good character ; and she had accordingly raked to- 
gether all the worn stockings she could find, in order 
that they might find her in the midst of them. “It 
is a deception, I allow,” quoth my fair friend; “but 
as I might otherwise fulfil every duty for twenty years, 
and still be suspected of an unfitness for housewifery, 
I thought it allowable, both in jest and earnest, to put 


it in practice. By this expedient,” she added, “I 


will next week be in as good fame as if I had never 
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learned any thing but white seam all my life.” 

Mrs Potts, though the wife of a respectable and 
even wealthy man, is one of those ladies who think 
there can be no good in woman without an absolute 
devotion to household drudgery. If you call upon her 
in a forenoon, you find her perhaps seated in her par- 
lour, dressed in a shabby cotton wrapper, with piles 
of little flannel petticoats around her, and every ar- 
ticle of furniture in a more thread-paper kind of state 
than another. You perhaps sit down upon three 
needles, which have been stuck into the chairs by the 
children ; an accident of literally unspeakable dis- 
tress, and I shall therefore say no more aboutit. She 
never thinks of the necessity of dressing herself be- 
fore her husband comes home, in order to increase 
his satisfaction in her society. Neither does she ever 
dream of the advantage there would be in her dress- 
ing her mind, so as to divert him away from his 
evening club, or any other kind of amusement which 
he may deem necessary after the fatigues of the day. 
What is the strangest thing of all, she permits her 
servants to be comparatively idle; and they are often 


' found better attired than herself. From a mere blind 


instinct, which has led her to think sloppery a virtue, 
she acts as their substitute in a thousand tasks—darn- 
ing, of course, among the rest—contenting herself, at 
the end of a day which she has spent like a washer- 
woman, with the reflection that she has done her 
duty. 

Mrs Potts has all the other characteristics of an 
uneducated woman. She is perpetually talking of 
servants, of their faults, their merits, the places they 
have been in, and the places they are going to, and 
delights in nothing so much as to retail the tittle-tattle 
which she has picked up amongst them. She knows 
all the domestics of her friends and neighbours as well 
as she knows themselves, and, when they call with 
messages, never fails to treat them to something, so as 
to get a little insight into the domestic economy of the 
families with which they are connected. By one art 
and another, she knows every piece of dress which 
every one of her female friends possesses, and how 
much house-money every one of them is allowed. 
Whenever her own husband returns from a dinner- 
party where she has not been, she never lets him rest 
till he has told her all about the dishes that were at 
table, and whether the lady of the house had on the 
Naples crape or the blue lutestring. If a lady calls 
in a new pelisse, she can reckon up in a moment how 
long it is since she got the last, and is able to decide 
whether she be sufficiently economical in her dress, or 
the reverse. Even upon the apparel of the gentlemen 
she keeps a sharp eye. Should a cousin drop in with 
a new surtout, she will take him familiarly by the 
arm, and, pressing back the pile of the cloth, ask how 
much it cost a-yard. She will then be able to tell him 
whether he has a good bargain or not, and end, per- 
haps, by some comment on the thriftlessness of white 
nankeens. Being a housewife of some twenty years’ 
standing, she exercises a rigid censorship over all her 
young married friends, who, even if they should 
spend the first month in an ostentatious display of 
darning, would be sure to have all the faults in the 
world, unless they should show their judgment by 
taking her advice about every thing they do. Some 
people have an amazing love of giving advice, and are 
not to be conciliated to any thing which has been de- 
termined upon before they were consulted. Such is 
my good friend Mrs Potts. Nothing delights her so 
much as to receive a visit from a newly-married niece 
or cousin, who is all anxiety to learn the best mode 
of preparing spinage. 


ta 


One who knows nothing 
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will thus gain a far higher character with her, than 
another who, being perhaps as skilful as herseif, does 
not find it necessary to resort to her for information. 
One might make the most extravagant and absurd 
movements in life, without incurring her censure, if 
they were only to go beforehand, and ask her sanc- 
tion; while the most prudent and innocent proceed- 
ings, in which that essential matter had not been 
deemed necessary, would be held up by her to general 
reprobation. Make a feast like Alexander’s, and ask 
her to partake either in its preparation or its demoli- 
tion, or both, and you incur no blame; but, have a 
supper-party on cheese and mince-collops, which she 
only hears of after it has happened, and you are 
thought to be going to wreck through pure extrava- 
gance. It is also a fatal thing with Mrs Petts, if one 
shows manners in the least degree more reserved or 
elegant than her own. All people of that kind she 
looks upon as proud and supercilious, however uncon- 
scious they may be of such a feeling ; and no one can 
enjoy either her affection or her esteem, who will not 
condescend to enter into all her mean views of life, 
and talk as vulgarly and senselessly as herself. 

Tt will surely never be supposed, that, by this 
sketch, I aim at burlesquing those homely qualities 
which are so important in the married women of the 
middle and lower walks of life. My only design is 
to show that the directly useful qualities are not 
alone valuable in a wife, but that much utility may 
also reside in the ornamental. I wish to convince 
some people, that to be perpetually involved in drud- 
geries, is not the sole test of even that quality of 
household economy which they deem so all-sufficient. 
A woman may perform thrice the amount of duty of 
this kind which can be expected from her, and, while 
thus over-cultivating one virtue, may be neglecting 
others. For the happiness of a husband, and the 
rearing of a family, more is requisite than that the 
food of the one be properly cooked, and the stockings 
of the other regularly mended. While a well-educated 
woman, of a tolerable degree of good sense, makes 
these matters subordinate, as they ought to be, and yet 
neglects none of them, I can conceive that she may 
perform another duty of the most important kind, in 
employing her information and accomplishments for 
the improvement of the attractions of home, and thus 
causing her husband to chuse that place as the chief, if 
not the only scene, of his recreations and amusements. 
There is a large class of people who think there is 
no safety beyond the line of vulgarity, and consider 
all the sentimental pleasures as so many snares. It 
is economical, with them, to be grovelling; and they 
see prodigality and sensuality in the toasting of bread. 
I need hardly say that all this is a fallacy of igno- 
rance. A rational and well-informed person has 
many cheap elegancies at his command, in which he 
can indulge, to the increase of his own happiness, 
without being in the least danger of transgressing 
the golden rule of moderation ; and it shows a cow- 
ardice worthy only of an uncultivated nature, to be 
unable to trust one’s self out of a range of servile 
habits, for fear of being injured by the opposite ex- 
travagances. Perhaps I am even entitled to say, that 
the instructed person has a better chance of acting 
with prudence and economy than one who is the re- 
verse; waste is certainly found in a relatively higher 
degree among the poor than the rich, and from no 
other cause, I am persuaded, than their comparative 
ignorance. If I am correct in the strain of these 
observations, how ridiculous appears the system which 
has hitherto been pursued respecting the education 
of women! Itisstill, I regret to think, a popular 
maxim, and is almost sure to be well received when 
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advanced in a miscellaneous company, that, if a 
woman be well grounded in cooking and sewing— 
good plain domestic accomplishments, as they are 
termed—she is well enough; or, at least, that these 
are the chief objects which should be held in view in 
her education. One would almost suppose that the 
most of people look upon the sex as destitute of souls, 
either for temporal or spiritual purposes. When a 
more just view shall prevail, I hope to see this part of 


our race cultivated more generally for the sake of 


their mental qualities, and fewer of them disgraced 
by mean and vulgar notions respecting the economy 
of life. 


ANTICIPATIONS. OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 

By William Tennant, Esq. Author of « Anster Fair.” 
THERE are but one or two passages in the Greek au- 
thors, which have been interpreted by some modern 
writers as indications of some obscure and half-deve 


loped knowledge, or at least as conjectural anticipa- 


tions, entertained by the Egyptians and Greeks re- 
garding the existence of the great continent of America. 


They are certainly curious, should we regard them but 


as fables on the same footing of ingenious invention 
with their fanciful mythology. 


the outer sea, a great island like a continent, called 
Atlantis, which had suddenly merged and disappeared. 


Plato thinks it better, adds Strabo, to notice in this | 
manner its miraculous disappearance as if it had been 
a reality, than, like Homer, the poetical architect of 
the Grecian wall, to destroy by his imagination what 


his imagination upreared. It is evident, by this re- 


mark of the geographer’s, that he considered the 


western continent as one of Plato’s own inventions ; 
but Plato would never have put such a fiction in the 
name of Solon, and referred to that lawgiver as its pro- 
pagator for ages before, when it had started from 
his own brain in that very moment. Plato must 
have believed, at least, that Solon gave it out on the 
authority of the priests of Egypt. 

Pausanias, in his Description of Greece, says, that 
Euphemus, a man of Caria, sailing to Italy, was 
driven by the fury of tempests from the right course, 
and hurried out into the great Atlantic Ocean. The 
man gave out that there were found in that sea many 
desolate islands, inhabited by savage men, who were 
ruddy-coloured, and wore tails, which sprouted from 
their thighs, not less than those of horses ; that these 

- creatures, perceiving the ship, came running down 
fiercely towards her, yet uttered not a single word of 
the usual speech of mankind. 

fGlian, in his Various History, quotes from the 
historian Theopompus, a singular conversation. be- 
tween Midas the Phrygian, and Silenus. This Sile- 
nus, from whom the story proceeded, was the son of 
a nymph, inferior in his nature toa god, but superior 
to a man, and immortal. He communicated to Midas, 
that Europe, and Asia, and Libya, were but islands, 
around all which the ocean flowed, and that that land 
which was separated from this world of ours was the 
only continent. He stated its magnitude to be im. 
mense; that it generated and nourished other great 
animals, and men double in stature to themselves, 
living a term of life double in duration to ours; that 
there are many and great cities, many varieties of life, 
and laws enacted for them which are quite the reverse 
of ours. He said there were two cities greater than 
all the rest, yet nothing like to each other; the one 
was called that of the Warriors, the other, that of the 
Pious Men; that the pious men dwell in peace and great 
opulence, receiving the fruits of the earth richly with- 
out any troublesome labour in ploughing and sowing : 
that they live, quite healthy and unharmed by disease; 
and, at last, end their life pleasantly, smiling as if de- 
lighted: that they are so unequivocally just, that the 
gods themselves do not disdain frequently to visit and 
sojourn among them: that those of the warlike city 
are, as the name denotes, prone to battles; are never 
without arms; and are ever subjugating some people 
or other, so that their single city is predominant over 
many nations: that its inhabitants are not less than 
200 myriads: that they have abundance of gold and 
silver, so that gold is more dishonoured with them than 
silver is with us. He said that these men attempted 
once on atime to cross to ourislands; and having over- 
sailed the ocean with 1000 myriads of men, landed 
among the Hyperboreans; and that, learning from 
them, that, of all our tribes, these were the most opu. 
lent and happy, they entertained such a despicable 
opinion of the comforts of the inhabitants of our region, 
as to flee back from their career of conquest, and ad- 
vance no farther, He added other things yet more 


wonderful; that on the.very margin of this continent 


Solon, according to 
Plato, when in his sojourn in Egypt in quest of know- 
ledge, learned from the priests, who at that time were 
the sole depositaries of all the geographical and astro- 
nomical wisdom of the world, that there had existed in 


at some time remove, 


was a place called Anostos [whence no return |, like 
an immense chasm, occupied neither by light nor by 
darkness, but over-canopied by a certain dubious at- 
mosphere streaked with murky redness; that there 
are two rivers flowing round this place, the one called 
the River of Pleasure, the other that of Pain; and 


that, beside each of these, stand trees of the height of 
an ample plane; that these trees bear fruit very un- 
like those beside the River of Pain, being of such a 
nature, that, if any person tastethem, he sheds such 
a profusion of tears as to dissolve his very frame with 
weeping, whilst he all the time woefully laments his 
past life: thus he dies. On the contrary, the fruits 
beside the River of Pleasure are of such a kind, that 
whosoever tastes them loses all his former tastes and 
propensities; even of what he loves he becomes utterly 
forgetful; and, waxing gradually younger, retrogrades 
through all the past periods of his life. First he 
throws off his old age like a slough ; then he winds 
back from senile decrepitude into manly beauty; then 
he imperceptibly recedes into adolescency; then he 
blooms back into a boy; then prattles himself back 
again into an infant; then smiles back into a cradled 
babe; when he disappears away into insensibility : 
thus he dies. So much for the long legend of Silenus. 

Diodorus Siculus, in his 5th book, has a passage 
wherein he makes mention of an island possessed by 
the Phenicians or Carthagenians—apparently differ- 
ent from Plato’s island—as he takes no notice of its 
having been submerged. There lies, says that histo- 
rian, opposite to Libya [or Africa], an isle of very 
considerable magnitude in the main ocean. It is se- 
veral days distant from Libya, towards the setting 
sun; it possesses a fertile soil, much hilly and much 
level country, all excelling in beauty. [Here the his- 
torian, like Midas in the extract from AZlian, expa- 
tiates at some length upon its natural advantages. | 
In times of great antiquity, he adds, men knew not 
its existence, because it was separated so far from the 
whole world ; it was only discovered in later times, 
and by the following accident :—The Pheenicians, 
that from time immemorial had made long voyages for 
mercantile purposes, established many colonies in 
Libya, and not a few, also, on the western parts of 
Europe. Succeeding in their adventurous attempts, 
they accumulated vast riches ; and at last dared to ex- 
tend their researches far beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules into that sea, which was called by pre-eminence, 
the Ocean. First they founded Cadiz ; built there the 
Temple of Hercules, and other edifices. As they ad- 
ventured still farther and farther in their navigation 
along the western shores of Africa, they were, by tem- 
pestuous winds, wafted to a wide distance through the 
ocean. Having been for several days tossed about, 
they were at last driven upon the foresaid island; they 
explored its fertility and situation; and, returning 
home, made it known to all. As the Tuscans became 
potent by sea, and desired to send settlers to this newly 
discovered land, the Carthagenians prevented them ; 
first, that their countrymen, on account of the excel- 
lent soil, might not be tempted to emigrate thither ; 
and, secondly, that, in case of domesticcalamities, and 
the downfal of their country, a refuge might be se- 


cured them, to which, having the command of the 


ocean, they, with the whole body of their people, might 
In Plutarch’s curious. treatise 
“On the Face apparent in the Moon,” he represents 


Sylla, one of his diologists, discoursing in a manuer 
nearly similar to the above fiction of Silenus. He be- 
gins with a verse from Homer's Odyssey :— 


Far in the ocean’s flood that rolls around, 
Ogygia’s lone and distant isle is found : 


“ This island,’ continues the speaker, “ is distant 
five days’ sail westward from Britain. 
other three islands alike distant from it (Britain) and 
from each other, stretching generally towards the set- 
ting of the summer sun. In one of these islands the 
barbarous people of the country give out that Saturn 
was confined by Jupiter. They add, that the great 
continent, by which the great sea is in its cireuit all 
shut in and comprehended, is distant a less space from 
the other islands, but from Ogygia about 5000 stadia 
(625 miles) ; that the sea is of very stubborn and dif- 
ficult navigation for large vessels, being thick and 
muddy from the quantity of loose soil borne down 


‘by the many rivers, which so obstructs navigation, 


that the opinion prevailed that it was fixed with frost ; 
that they consider and denominate themselves inha- 
bitants of the Continent, and deem and style us 
islanders, in respect as we inhabit an island washed 
by the circumfluous Atlantic.”? In reference to this 
remark on the muddiness of the ocean, we may add 
incidentally, that, by the ancient mariners, whe- 
ther from their ignorance, their fear, or their turn 
for romantic mendacity, the Atlantic, as it stretch- 
ed its unexplored flood northwards or southwards, 
was deemed unnavyigable, from the mud or sand, or 
some other slimy incomprehensible substance, where- 
with it was mixed up and thickened. Pytheas, the 
adventurous sailor of Marseilles, gave out that. his 
slip, in its progress northwards from Thule, was im- 
peded by this gross indescribable matter, ambiguous 
between earth and water ; and Sataspes, in his relation 
ty Xerxes of his adventures sailing from Gadir south- 
wards, averred that his. vessel stuck in the oceun, and 
could proceed no farther, though this latter obstacle 
may be interpreted as being the loose sands blown by 
the east wind from the coast of Africa, and coutinu- 
ally settling near the shore, so as to form quicksands. 


There are: 


Seneca, in one of his plays, has a few lines which have 
been considered by some as a prophetic annunciation 
to the Roman world of the discovery of America :— 


As downwards, with dark course sublime, 
Sweeps the continuous flood of Time, 

A day shall come, by all confest, 

More marvellous than all the rest, 

When Ocean shall let loose the chain, 
That intercepts world-searching men 
From farther cruising o’er the main: 
Then Earth, from pole to pole, shall be 
All patent, both her land and sea; 

And Tetbys shall disclose to view 

Shores of strange lands and islands new ; 
Wor distant Thule deem’d shall be 
Earth’s dreadful dark extremity ! 


OLD MAIDS. : 
“ Mrs Srton, Emily Dayton is engaged to William 
Moreland !”” 

“ To William Moreland! Well, why should she 
not be engaged to William Moreland ?” 

“¢ Why should she rather ?” 

“7 know not Emily Dayton’s ‘why,’ but ladies? 
reasons for marrying are as ‘ thick as blackberries.” 
A common motive with girls under twenty is the eclat 
of an engagement—the pleasure of being the heroine 
of bridal festivities—of receiving presents—of being 
called by that name so enchanting to the imagination 
of a miss in her teens—‘ the bride.’ ” : 

“ But Emily Dayton, you know, is past twenty.” 

“ There is one circumstance that takes place of all 
reason—perhaps she is in love.” ; 

“ In love with William Moreland! No, no, Mrs 


Seton—there are no ‘merry wanderers of the night” 


in these times to do Cupid’s errands, and make us dote 
on that which we should hate.” 

“ Perhaps, then, as she is at‘a rational age, three 
or four and twenty, she may be satisfied to get a kind 
sensible protector.” ; 

“ Kind and sensible, truly! He is the most testy, 
frumpish, stupid man you can imagine.” 

* Does she not marry for an establishment ?” 

“Oh no! She is perfectly independent, mistress of 
every thing at her father’s. No; I believe her only 
motive is that which actuates half the girls—the fear 
of being an old maid. ‘his may be her last chance, 
Despair, they say, makes men mad—and I believe it 
does women too.” 

** An old maid’s fate is certainly most horrible.” 

“ Pardon me, Anne, I did not mean that ; but such 
a fate as you anticipate for Emily Moreland—to be 
yoked in the most intimate relation of life, and for 
life, to a person to whom you have clung to save you 
from an abyss, but whom you would not select to 
pass an evening with. ‘To such a misery there can 
be no ‘end, measure, limit, bound.’ ” 

“ But, my dear Mrs Seton, what are we to do?—~ 
all women cannot be so fortunate as you are.” 

‘* Perhaps not. But so kind is the system of com- 
pensation in this life—such the thirst for happiness, 
and so great the power of adaptation in the human 
mind, that the conjugal state is far more tolerable 
than we should expect. when we see the mismated 
parties cross its threshold. Still there can be no doubt 
that its possible happiness is often missed ; and such ig 
my respect for my sex, and so high my estimate of the 
capabilities of married life, that I cannot endure to- 
see a woman, fromthe fear of being an old maid, driven 
into it, thereby forfeiting its highest blessings.” 

“You must nevertheless confess, Mrs Seton, that 
there are terrors in the name.” 

*“* Yes, I know there are; and women are daily 
scared by them into unequal and wretched connec- 
tions. 
identity after five and twenty; that unless their in- 
dividual existence was merged in that of the superior 
auimal, every gift and grace with which God has en- 
dowed them would exhale and leave a ‘spectral ap- 


pearance’—a sortof slouzh of woman—an Aunt Grizzle- 


or Miss Lucretia McTab. Ihavelived, my dear Anne, 
to see many of the mists of old superstitions melting 
away in the light of a better day. Ghost is no longer 
a word to conjure with—witches have settled down 
into harmless and unharmed old women; and I do not. 
despair of living to see the time when it shall be said 
of no woman breathing, as I have heard it said of such 
and such a lady, who escaped from the wreck at the 
eleventh hour, that she ‘ married to diea Mrs.’” 

“T hate, teo, to hear such things said. But tell me 
honestly, Mrs Seton, now when no male ears are 
within hearing, whether you do not, in your secret 
soul, think there is something particularly unlovely, 
repelling, and frightful, in the name of an old maid ?”” 

‘In the name, certainly; but it is because it does 
not designate a condition, but a species. It calls up 
the idea of a faded, bony, wrinkled, skinny, jaun- 
diced personage, whose mind has dwindled to a point 
—who has outlived her natural affections—survived 
every love but love of self, and self-guarded by that 
Cerberus suspicion—in whom the follies of youth are 
fresh when ailits charms are gone—who has retained, 
in all their force, the silliest passions of the silliest 
women—love of dress, of pleasure, of admiration; who, 
inshort, is in the condition of the spirits in the ancients? 
Tartarus, an impalpable essence tormented with the 
desires of humanity. Now turn, my dear Anne, from 
this hideous picture to some of our acquaintance who 
certainly have missed the happiest destiny of woman,. 

7* 


They have believed they could not retain their 
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but who dwellin light, the emanation of their own good- 
ness. I shall refer you to actual living examples—no 
fictions.” 

“No fictions, indeed, for then you must return to 
the McTabs and Grizzles. Whatever your philan- 
thropy may hope for that most neglected portion of 
our sex, no author has ventured so far from nature 
as to portray an attractive old maid. Even Macken- 
zie, with a spirit as gentle as my Uncle Toby’s, and 
as tender as that of his own ‘Man of Feeling,’ has 
written an essay in ridicule of ‘old maids.’ ” 

“And you are not perhaps aware, Anne, that he 
has written a poem called the ‘ Recantation,’ and de- 
dicated it to his single daughter, a most lovely woman, 
who was the staff and blessing of his old age. In your 
wide range of reading, cannot you think of a single 
exception to the McTabs and Grizzles ?” 

“ Miss Ferrier’s Beckie Duguid ; but she is scarcely 
above contempt, trampled on by the children, and the 
tool of their selfish and lazy mammas.” 

“ There is one author, Anne, the most beloved and 
the most lamented of all authors, who has not ventured 
to depart from nature, but has escaped prejudice, and 
prejudice in some of its most prevailing forms. He 
has dared to exhibit the Paynim Saladin as superior 
to the Christian crusader. He has dispelled the thick 
clouds that enveloped the ‘ poor Israelite,’ the most 
inveterate of all prejudices, transmitted from age to 
age, and authorised by the fancied sanctions of reli- 
gion. I said the clouds were dispelled, but do they 
not rather hang around the glorious Rebecca, the un- 
sullied image of her Maker, as the clouds that have 
broken away from the full moon encircled her, and 
are converted by her radiance to a bright halo?” 

* Bless me! I never thought of this.” 

“No, nor has one ina thousand of the young ladies 
who have admired these heroines laid the moval of 
their story toheart. Perhaps not one of the fair young 
¢reatures who has dropped a tear over the beautiful 
sentence that closes the history of Minna,* has been 
conscious that she was offering involuntary homage 
to the angelic virtues of an old maid. The very term 
would have wrought a disenchanting spell.” 

“T confess, Mrs Seton, I am in what is vulgarly 
called a ‘blue maze.’ My perceptions are as imper- 
fect as the man’s in Scripture who was suddenly cured 
of blindness. Besides, I was never particularly skil- 
ful at puzzling out a moral; will you have the good- 
ness to extract it fur me?” 

“ Certainly, Anne; as I am the lecturer, this is my 
duty. First, I would have young ladies believe that 
all beautiful and loveable young women do not of 
course get married—that charms and virtues may 
exist, and find employment in single life—that a 
single woman, an old maid (Iwillnot eschew the name), 
may love and be loved if she has not a husband, and 
children of her own. I would have her learn thatif, 
like Flora M‘Ivor, she has been surrounded by cir- 
cumstances that have caused her thoughts and atfec- 
tions to flow in some other channel than love, she 
need not wed a chance Waverley to escape single life ; 
that if, like Rebecca, she is separated by an impassable 
gulf from him she loves, she need not wed one whom 
she does not love, but, like the high-souled Jewess, she 
may transmute ‘ young Cupid’s fiery shafts’ to chains 
that shall link her to all her species; and if, like poor 
Minna, she has thrown away her affections on a 
worthless object, she may live on singly and so well, 
that she will be deemed but ‘little lower than the 
augels.’—There is Violet Flint: I always wondered 
how she came by so appropriate a name. I must 
call her by the old maidenish appellation that, spoil- 
ing her pretty name, they have given to her, ‘ Miss 
Vily.’ She lives, and has for the last twenty years 
lived, with her brother Sam. He married young, a 
poor invalid, who, according to Napoleon’s scale of, 
merit, is a great woman, having given to the com- 
monwealth nine or ten—more or less—goodly sons 
and daughters. After the children were born, all 
eare of them, and of their suffering mother, devolved 
on Violet. Without the instinets, the claims, the 
rights, or the honours of a mother, she has not only 
done all the duties of a mother, but done them on the 
sure and broad basis of love. She has toiled and 
saved, and made others comfortable and enjoying, 
while she performed the usually thankless task of 
ordering the economy of a very frugal household. 
She has made the happy happier, tended the sick, and 

-solaced. the miserable. She sheltered the weak; and 
if one of the children strayed, she was the apologist 
-and intercessor. With all this energy of goodness, 
the cause is lost in the blessed effects—she never ap- 
pears to claim applause or notice. She is not only 
second best; but when indulgence or pleasure is to 
‘be distributed, her share is last and least—that is, ac- 
cording to the usual selfish reckoning. But accord- 
‘ing to a truer and nobler scale, her amount is greatest, 
for she has her share in whatever happiness she sees 
dn any living thing. ae: 

“ How many married dames are there who repeat 
-every fifteen minutes, my husband, my children, my 
house, and glorify themselves in all these little per- 


_* «¢ Thus passed her life, enjoying, from all who approached her, 
an affection enhanced by reverence, insomuch, that, when her 
friends sorrowed for her death, which arrived at @ late period of 
her existence, they were comforted by the fond reflection, that.the 
humanity whieh she then laid down was the only circumstance 
which had placed her, in the words of Scripture, ‘a littlé lower 
than the angels,’” 
/ 


sonalities, who might lay down their crowns at the 
feet of Violet Flint !—Miss Vily, the old maid. 

“ The second example that occurs to me, is Sarah 
Lee. Sarah has not, like Violet, escaped all the pecu- 
liarities that are supposed to characterise the ‘ Single- 
sides.’ With the chartered rights of a married lady 
to fret, to be particular, and to have a way of her own, 
her temper would pass without observation ; but be- 
ing an old maid, she is called, and I must confess is, 
rather touchy. But what are these sparks, when the 
same fire that throws them off keeps warm an over- 
flowing stream of benevolence ?—look into her room.” 

“Oh, Mrs Seton! I have seen it, and you must 
confess it is a true ‘ Singleside’ repository.” 

“Yes, I do confess it—ner will I shrink from the 
confession, for I wish to select fur my examples, not 
any bright particular star, but persons of ordinary 
gifts, in the common walks of life. Had Sarah been 
married, she would have been a thrifty wife, and pains. 
taking mother, but she wore away her youth in de- 
votion to the sick and old—and now her kindness, like 
the miraculous cruise, always imparting and never di- 
minishing, is enjoyed by all within her little sphere. 
Experience has made her one of the best physicians I 
know. She keeps a variety of labelled medicines for 
the sick, plasters and salves of her own compounding, 
and materials with which she concocts food and be- 
verages of every description, nutritious and diluent ; 
in short, she has some remedy or solace for every 
ill that flesh is heir to. She has a marvellous knack 
of gathering up fragments, of most ingeniously turn- 
ing to account what would be wasted in another’s 
hands. She not only has comfortables for shivering old 
women, and well-patched clothes for neglected children, 
but she has always some pretty favour for a bride— 
some kind token for a new-born baby. And then what 
a refuge is her apartment for the slip-shod members 
of the family who are in distress for scissors, pen- 
knife, thimble, needle, hook and eye, buttons, a 
needleful of silk or worsted of any particular colour ! 
How many broken hearts she has restored with her 
inexhaustible glue-pot—mending tops, dolls’ broken 
legs, and all the luckless furniture of the baby-house 
—to say nothing of a similar ministry to the ‘ minds 
diseased’ of the mammas. Sarah Lee’s labours are 
not always in so humble a sphere—‘ He who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before,’ says 
a political economist, ‘is a benefactor to his race.’ If 
so, Sarah Lee takes high rank. 

“Two blades of grass! Her strawberry beds pro- 
duce treble the quantity of any other in the village. 
Her potatoes are the ‘ greatest yield’—her corn the 
earliest—her peas the richest—her squashes the sweet- 
est—her celery the tenderest—her raspberries and 
currants the greatest bearers in the country. There 
is not a thimbleful of unoccupied earth in her gar- 
den. There are flowers of all hues, seasons, and 
climes. None die—none languish in her hands. 

“My dear Anne, I will not.ask you if an existence 
so happy to herself, so profitable to others, should be 
dreaded by herself, neglected or derided by others. I 
have not done yet; there is our excellent friend, Lucy 
Ray. She is now gently drawing to the close of a long 
life, which I believe she will offer up without spot or 
blemish. She began life with the most fragile con- 
stitution She has had to contend with that nervous 
suceptibility of temperament that so naturally engen- 
ders selfishness and irascibility, and all the miseries 
and weaknesses of invalidism. Not gifted with any 
personal beauty, or grace, she was liable to envy her 
more fortunate contemporaries. Without genius, 
talents, or accomplishments to attract or delight, she 
has often been slighted—and, what is far worse, must 
have been always liable to the suspicion of slights. 
But suspicion, that creator and purveyor of misery, 
never darkened her serene mind. She has lived in 
others and for others with such an entire forgetful- 
ness of self, that even the wants and weakness of her 
mortal part seem scarcely to have intruded on her 
thoughts. She has resided about in the families of 
her friends—a mode of life which certainly has a ten- 
dency to nourish jealousy, servility, and gossiping. 
But for what could Lucy Ray be jealous or servile ? 
She craved nothing—she asked nothing, but, like an 
unseen, unmarked Providence, to do good; and as to 
gossiping, she had no turn for the ridiculous, no belief 
of evil against any human being—and as to speaking 
evil, ‘on her lips was the law of kindness." You 
would hardly think, Anne, that a feeble, shrinking 
creature, such as I have described, and truly, Lucy 
Ray could have been desired as an inmate with gay 
young people, and noisy, turbulent children. She was 
always welcome, for, like her Divime Master, she 
came to minister—not to be ministered unto. 

“Lucy, like the Man of Ross, is deemed passing 
rich by the children, and an unfailing resource to the 
poor in their exigencies, though her income amounts 
to rather less than one hundred dollars. 

“We sometimes admire the art of the Creator more 
in the exquisite mechanism of an insect than in the 


| formation of a planet, and I have been more struck 


with the power of religion in the effect and exaltation 
it gave to the humble endowments of this meek wo- 
man, than by its splendid results in such a life as 
Howard’s. Lucy Ray, by a faithful imitation of her 
master, by always aiding and never obstructing the 
principle of growth in her soul, has, through every 
discouragement and disability, reached a height but 
‘little lower than the angels;’ and when her now 
flickering light disappears, she will be lamented al. 


‘ 


most as tenderly (alas ! for that almost) as if she were 
a mother ; and yet, Anne, Lucy Ray is an old maid.” 

“You half persuade me to be one, too, Mrs Seton.” 

“No, Anne, I would by no means persuade you or 
any woman to prefer single life. It is not the ‘ prim- 
rose path.’ Nothing less than a spirit of meekness, 
of self-renunciation, and of benevolence, can make a 
woman who has once been first, happy in a subordi- 
nate and second best position. And this under ordi- 
nary circumstances is the highest place of a single 
woman. Depend upon it, my dear young friend, it is 
safer for most of us to secure all the helps to our vir- 
tues that attend a favourable position ; besides, mar- 
ried life is the destiny Heaven has alloted to us, and 
therefore best fitted to awaken all our powers, to ex- 
ercise all our virtues, and call forth all our sympathies. 
I would persuade you that you may give dignity and 
interest to single life, that you may be the cause of 
happiness to others, and, of course, happy yourself—for 
when was the fountain dry while the stream continued 
to flow ? If single life, according to the worst view 
of it, is a moral desert, the faithful, in their passage 
through it, are refreshed with bread from heaven, 
and water from the rock. 

“T shall conclude with atrue story. The parties are 
not known to you. The incidents occurred long ago, 
and I shall take the liberty to assume names; for I 
would not, even at this late day, betray a secret once 
contided to me, though time may long since have out- 
lawed it. My mother had a schoolmate and friend 
whom I shall call Agnes Grey. Her father was a 
country clergyman with a small salary, and the bless- 
ing that usually attends it—a large family of children. 
Agnes was the eldest, and after her followed a line of 
boys, as long as Banquo’s. At last, some ten years 
after Agnes, long waited and prayed for, appeared a 
girl, who cost her mother her life. 

‘¢ The entire care of the helpless little creature de- 
volved on Agnes. She had craved the happiness of 
possessing a sister, and now, to a sister’s love, she 
added the tenderness of a mother. Agnes’s character 
was formed by the discipline of circumstances—the 
surest of all discipline. A host of turbulent boys, 
thoughtless and impetuous, but kindhearted, bright, 
and loving, had called forth her exertions and affec- 
tions, and no one can doubt, either as lures or goads, 
had helped her on her road to heaven. Nature had, 
happily, endowed her with a robust constitution, and 
its usual accompaniment, a sweet temper ; so that what 
were mountains to others, were mole-hills to Agnes. 
‘ The baby,’ of course, was the pet lamb of the fold. 
She was named, for her mother, Klizabeth ; but, in- 
stead of that queenly appellation, she was always ad- 
dressed by the endearing diminutive of Lizzy. Lizzy 
Grey was not only the pet of father, brothers, and 
sister at home, but the plaything of the village. 

“ ‘The old women knit their brightest yarn into 
tippets and stockings for ‘the minister’s motherless 
little one’ (oh, what an eloquent appeal was in those 
words !) the old men saved the ‘red-cheeked’ apples 
for her, the boys drew her, hour after hour, in her 
little waggon, and the girls made her rag babies. 
Still she was not in any disagreeable sense an enfant 
gatée. She was like those flowers that thrive best in 
warm and continued sunshine. Her soft hazel eye, 
with its dark sentimental lashes, the clear brunette 
tint of her complexion, and her graceful flexible lips, 
truly expressed her tender, loving, and gentle spirit. 
She seemed formed to be sheltered and cherished, to 
love and to be loved ; and this destiny appeared to be 
secured to her by her devoted sister, who never counted 
any exertion or sacrifice that procured an advantage 
or pleasure for Lizzy. When Lizzy was about four- 
teen, a relative of the family, who kept a first-rate 
boarding-school in the city, offered to take her for two 
years, and give her all the advantages of her school, 
for the small consideration of fifty dollars per annum. 
Small as it was, it amounted to a tithe of the parson’s 
income. It is well known, that, in certain parts of 
our country, every thing (not always discreetly) is 
sacrificed to the hobby—education. Still the prudent 
father, who had already two sons at college, hesitated 
—did not consent till Agnes ascertained that by keep- 
ing a little school in the village she might obtain half 
the required sum. Her father, brothers, and friends, 
all remonstrated. The toils of a school, in addition 
to the care and labour of her father’s family, was, 
they urged, too much for her—but she laughed at 
them. ‘ What was labour to her if she could benefit 
Lizzy—dear Lizzy!’ All ended, as might be ex. 
pected, in Lizzy going to the grand boarding-school. 
The parting was a great and trying event in the fa- 
mily. It was soon followed by a sadder. The father 
suddenly sickened and died—and nothing was left for 
his family but his house and well-kept little garden. 
What now was to be done? College and schools to 
be given up? No such thing. In our country, ifa 
youth is rich, he ought to be educated ; if he is poor, 
he must be. The education is the capital whereby 
they are to live hereafter. It is obtained in that 
mysterious but unfailing way—‘ by hook and by 
crook.’ 

“ The elder Greys remained in college; Agnes en- 
larged her school, learned lessons in mathematics and 
Latin one day, and taught them the next; took a poor, 
accomplished young lady from some broken-down fa- 
mily in town into partnership, and received a few 
young misses as boarders into her family. ‘hus she 
not only was able to pay ‘dear Lizzy’s’ bills regularly, 
but to aid her younger brothers: Her energy and 
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success set all her other attractions in a strong light, 
and she was admired and talked about, and became 
quite the queen of the village. 

“J think it was about a year after her father’s 
death, that a Mr Henry Orne, a native of the village, 
who was engaged in a profitable business at the south, 
returned to pass some months at his earlyhome. His 
frequent visits to the parsonage, and his attentions, 
on all occasions, to Agnes, soon became matter of very 
agreeable speculation to the gossips of the village. 
‘What a fine match he would be for Agnes!—such 
an engaging well-infurmed young man, and so well 
off !? Agnes’s heart was not steel; but though it had 
been exposed to many a flame she had kindled, it had 
never yet melted.” 

“ Pardon me, Mrs Seton, for interrupting you— 
was Agnes pretty ?” 

“Pretty! The word did not exactly suit her. At 
the time of which I am now speaking, she was at the 
mature age of five-and-twenty, which is called the 
perfection of womanhood. Prettiness is rather appro- 
priate to the bud than the ripened fruit. Agnes, I 
have been told, had a fine person, symmetrical fea- 
tures, and so charming an expression, that she was 
not far from beautiful, in the eyes of strangers, and 
quite a beauty to her friends and lovers. Whether it 
were beauty, manners, mind, or heart, I know not— 
one and all probably—but’ Henry Orne soon became 
her assiduous and professed admirer. Till now, Agnes 
had lived satisfied and happy with subordinate aifec- 
tions. She had never seen any one that she thought 
it possible she could love as well as she loved those to 
whom nature had allied her. But now the sun arose, 
and other lights became dim—not ‘that she loved 
Cesar less, but she loved Rome more.’ Their mutual 
faith was plighted, and both believed, as all real lovers 
do, that the world never contained so happy, so blessed 
a pair, as they were. 

“ Lizzy’s second year at school was nearly ended ; 
and one month after her return, the marriage was to 
be solemnised. In the meantime, Agnes was full of 
the cares of this world. The usual preparations for 
the greatest occasion in a woman’s life are quite enough 
for any single pair of hands, but Agnes had to com- 
plete her school term, and the possibility of swerving 
from an engagment never occurred to her. 

“ Lizzy arrived, as lovely a creature as she had 
appeared in the dreams of her fond sister. In the 
freshness and untouched beauty of her young exist- 
ence, just freed from the trammels of school, her 
round cheek glowing with health, and her heart 
overflowing with happiness. ‘ Here is my own dear 
Lizzy,’ said Agnes, as she presented her to Henry 
Orne; ‘and if you do not love me for any thing else, 
you must for giving you such a sister.’ 

* Henry Orne looked at Lizzy, and thought, and 
said, ‘the duty would be a very easy one.’ ‘ For 
the next month,’ continued Agnes, ‘ I shall be inces- 
santly occupied, and you must entertain one another. 
Henry has bought a nice little pony for me, Lizzy, 
and he shall teach you to ride, and you shall go over 
all his scrambling walks with him—to Skycliff, Rose- 
glen, and Beech-cove—the place, he says, nature made 
for lovers; but my poor lover has had to accommo- 
date himself to my working-day life, and woo me in 
beaten paths.’ 

“ The next month was the most joyous of Lizzy’s 
life; every day was a festival. To the perfection of 
animal existence in the country, in the month of 
June, was added the keen sense of all that physical 
nature conveys to the susceptible mind. 

“ Wherever she was, her sweet voice was heard 
ringing in laughter, or swelling in music that seemed 
the voice of irrepressible joy—the spontaneous breath- 
ing of her soul. To the lover approaching his mar- 
riage day, Time is apt to drag along with leaden foot, 
but to Henry Orne he seemed rather to fly with 
Mercury wings at his heels; and when Agnes found 
herself compelled, by the accumulation of her affairs, 
to defer her wedding for another month, he submit- 
ted with a better grace than could have been expect- 
ed. Not many days of this second term had elapsed, 
when Agnes, amidst all her cares, as watchful of Lizzy 
as a mother of an only child, observed a change stealing 
over her. Wer stock of spirits seemed suddenly ex- 
pended, her colour faded, her motions were languid, 
and each successive day she became more and more 
dejected. ‘She wants rest,’ said Agnes to Henry 
Orne; ‘she has beén unnaturally excited, and there 
is now a reaction. She must remain quietly at home 
fora time, on the sofa, in a darkened room; and you, 
Henry, Lam sure, will, for my sake, give up your 
riding and walking for a few days, and stay within 
doors, and play on your flute, and read toher.”’ Agnes’s 
suggestions were promptly obeyed, but without the 
happy effect che anticipated. Lizzy, who had never 
before had acloud on her brow, seemed to have passed 
under a total eclipse. She became each day more sad 
and nervous. <A tender word from A gnes, sometimes 
a look, would make her burst into tears. 

«<Y am miserable, Henry,’ said Agnes, at this 
unaccountable change in Lizzy—the doctor says she 
is perfectly free from disease—perhaps we have made 
too sudden a transition from excessive exercise to none 
atall. Theevening is dry and fine; I wish you would 
induce her to take a little walk with you. She is dis- 
tressed at my anxiety, and I cannot propose any thing 
that does not move her to tears.’ 

“Tt is very much the same with me,’ replied 
Henry, sighing deeply ;,‘ but if you wish it, I will ask 


her.’ He accordingly did so—she consented, and they 
went out together. 

“¢ Agnes retired to her own apartment, and there, 
throwing herself upon her knees, she entreated her 
Heavenly Father to withdraw this sudden infusion 
of bitterness from her brimming cup of happiness. 
‘Try me in any other way,’ she cried, in the inten- 
sity of her feeling, and, for the first time in her life, 
forgetting that every petition should be in the spirit 
of ‘ Thy will be done,’ ‘try me in any other way, but 
show me the means of restoring my sister—my child 
to health and happiness !” 

“She returned again to her little parlour. Lizzy 
had not come in, and she sat down on the sofa near 
an open window, and resigned herself to musings, the 
occupation, if occupation it may be called, of the idle, 
but rarely, and never of late, Agnes ! 

“In a few moments Lizzy and Henry returned, 
and came into the porch, adjoining the parlour. 
They perceived the candles were not lighted, and 
concluding Agnes was not there, they sat down in the 
porch.” 

“¢¢ Qh, Iam too wretched !’ said Lizzy. Her voice 
was low and broken, and she was evidently weeping. 
“Is it possible,’ thought Agnes, ‘that she will express 
her feelings more freely to Henry than to me? I will 
listen. If she knows any cause for her dejection, I am 
sure I can remove it.’ 

“¢ Why, my beloved Lizzy,’ replied Orne, in a 
scarcely audible voice, ‘ will you beso wretched—why 
will you inake me so, and for ever, when there is a 
remedy ?” 

“¢¢ Henry Orne!’ she exclaimed, and there was re- 
solution and indignation in her voice. ‘If you name 
that to me again, I will never, so help me God, permit 
you to come into my presence without witnesses. No, 
there is no remedy, butin death. Would that it had 
come before you told me you loved me—before my lips 
confessed my sinful love for you—no, no—the secret 
shall be buried in my grave.’ 

“¢QOh, Lizzy, you are mad—Agnes does not, can- 
not love as we do. Why sacrifice two to one? Let 
me, before it is too late, tell her the whole, and cast 
myself on her generosity.’ 

“© “Never, never—I now wish, when I am in her 
presence, that the earth at her feet would swallow me 
up ; and howcan you, for a moment, think I willask 
to be made happy—that I could be made happy, at her 
expense? No, I am willing to expiate with my life, 
my baseness to her—that I shallsoon doso is my only 
comfort—and you will soon forget me—men can /for- 
get, they say—’ 

“¢ « Never—on my knees, I swear never !’— 

« ¢ Stop, for mercy’s sake, stop. You must not 
speak another such word to me—lI will not hear it.’ 
She rose to enter the house. Agnes slipped through 
a private passage to her own apartment. 

“She heard Lizzy ascending the stairs. She heard 
Henry call after her, ‘One word, Lizzy—for mercy’s 
sake, one /ast word.’ But Lizzy didnot turn. Agnes 
heard her feebly drag herself into the little dressing- 
room adjoining their apartment, and after, there was 
no sound but the poor girl's suppressed but still audi- 
ble sobs. 

“ None but He who created the elements that com- 
pose the human heart—and who can penetrate its 
mysterious depths ?—can know which of the sisters was 
most wretched at that moment. To Agnes, who had 
loved deeply, confidingly, without a shadow of fear 
or distrust, the reverse was total. To Lizzy, who had 
enjoyed for a moment the bewildering fervours of a 
young love, only to feel its misery, that misery was 
embittered by a sense of wrong done to her sister. 
And yet it had not been a willing, but an involuntary 
and resisted, and most heartily repented wrong. She 
had recklessly rushed down a steep to a fearful preci- 
pice, and now felt that all access and passage to return 
was Shut against her. Agnes, without having had one 
dim fear—without any preparation, saw an abyss 
yawning at their feet—an abyss only to be closed by 
her self-immolation. 

“ She remained alone for many hours—she resolved 
—her spirit faltered—she re-resolved. She thought 
of all Lizzy had been to her, and of all she had been 
to Lizzy, and she wept as if her heart would break. 
She remembered the prayer that her impatient spirit 
had sent forth that evening. She prayed again, and 
a holy calm, never again to be disturbed, took posses- 
sion of her soul. ; 

‘¢'There is a power in goodness, pure self-renounc- 
ing goodness, that cannot be ‘overcome, but over- 
cometh all things.’ 

“ Lizzy waited till all was quiet in her sister’s room. 
She heard her get into bed, and then stole sofly to her. 
Agnes, as she had done from Lizzy’s infancy, opened 
her arms to receive her, and Lizzy pillowed her ach- 
ing head on Agnes’s bosom, softly breathing, ‘ My 
sister—mother !” 

«<éMy own Lizzy—my child,’ answered Agnes. 
There was no tell-tale faltering of the voice. She felt 
a tear trickle from Lizzy’s cold cheek on to her bosom, 
and not very long after both sisters were in a sleep 
that mortals might envy, and angels smile on. 

“ The rest you will anticipate, my dear Anne. The 
disclosure to the lovers of her discovery, was made by 
Agnes in the right way, and at the right time. - Every 
thing was done as it should be by this most admirable 
woman. She seeaed, indeed, to feel as a guardian 
angel might, who, by some remission of his vigilance, 
had suifered the frail mortal in his care to be beguiled 
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into evil. She never, by word, or even look, re- 
proached Lizzy? Sheshielded her, as far as possible, 
from self-reproach, nor do I believe she ever felt more 
unmixed tenderness and love for her, than when, at 
the end of a few months, she saw her married to 
Henry Orne. 

“‘ My story has yet a sad supplement. Madame 
Cotin, I believeit is, advises a story-teller to close the 
tale when he comes toa happy day, for, she says, it 
is not probable another will succeed it. Poor Lizzy 
had experience of this sad mutability of human life. 
Her’s was checquered with many sorrows. 

“Lapses from virtue at eight and twenty, and at 
sixteen, afford very different indications of the cha- 
racter ; and J think you cannot expect much from a 
man, whoat eight and twenty acted the part of Henry 
Orne. He was unfaithful in engagements with per- 
sons less merciful than Agnes Grey. He became in- 
constant in his pursuits, self-indulgent, and idle, 
and finally intemperate, in his habits. His wife—as 
wives will—loved him to the end. 

“ Agnes retained her school, which had become in 
her hands a profitable establishment. ‘There she la- 
boured, year after year, with a courageous heart, 
and serene countenance, and devoted the fruit of alk 
her toils to Lizzy, and to the education of her chil- 
dren. 

“T am telling no fiction, and I see you believe me, 
for the tears are)trembling in your eyes—do not re- 
press them, but permit them to embalm the memory 
of an old maid.””* 


THE MARKETS OF LONDON. 

THE various supplies regularly poured into the mar- 
kets of the metropolis have called forth the astonish- 
ment and admiration of all who have investigated the 
subject. Partial deficiencies have occurred, and the 
public, in consequence, have been called on for anin- 
crease of price. Superabundance has occasionally ap- 
peared, and then the public experience a reduction in 
price. The effects of monopoly are nevertheless ex- 
tensively as well as injuriously operating on the fair 
trader and the public—the wrong is deep-seated, per- 
haps incurable. 

SMITHFIELD, the great cattle-market of the me- 
tropolis, is a spot remarkable in historical record. I¢ 
is supposed to have received its name from one Smith, 
its owner, in the twelfth century. It was the com- 
mon place of execution in the thirteenth century. 
Henry II. granted to the Priory of St Bartholomew 
the privilege of holding a fair on Smithfield. Tour- 
naments, in all their extravagance and absurdity, 
were held here during the fourteenth century, and, in 
the sixteenth, the horrors of fanatical fury and burn- 
ings at the stake were exhibited, to the disgrace of 
their respective periods. 

Smithfield is a large open space surrounded by build- 
ings, within the city, covered with pens, in numerous 
subdivisions, to contain cattle for the convenience of 
the dealers during examination and purchase. The 
north-west end is appropriated to sheep and calves, 
the north-east end to hogs, and the centre to bullocks. 

Graziers who supply the London market have a 
regular succession of cattle or sheep fattened and pre- 
pared for the drover. Salesmenin London have due 
notice of the consignments; the cattle are penned, 
rested, and fed in the vicinity of London, and then 
calmly driven to the market. The butchers are early 
on the spot to select such as are best suited to their 
retail business. These dealings are generally ready- 
money transactions; the animals purchased are marked 
by clipping the hair or wool in particular characters 
or initials, and the market-drovers, who wear num- 
bers on their arms, for a small charge undertake to 
deliver all at the respective places of destination. The 
salesman takes his commission, and the proceeds are 
paid into a banker’s, on account of the grazier. This 
is the fair and legitimate mode of doing business ; bué 
there are wealthy carcase butchers, who purchase 
largely whole droves on the road, which, by reducing 
the number in the market, increase the price of but- 
cher-meat tothe consumer. The respectable butchers 
of London and its vicinity keep the beast some time 
before slaughtering, as the meat is thereby improved. 
both in appearance and quality. 

Calves are conveyed to market in caravans ; hogs 
are driven during the night to their stations. Mon- 
day is the principal market-day, but much business- 
is done on Friday, when there is a market for horses.. 
The annual amount of proceeds from Smithfield 
market is estimated at eight millions sterling. 

There are numerous markets for slaughtered car- 
cases to which butchers resort, whose trade does- 
not enable them to purchase at Smithfield. It is at 
these minor depdts that unwholesome flesh may be 
found : the competition between butchers, in districts 
crowded with the working classes, is said to be the 
cause of bad meat being exposed for sale; it requires 
a judge of some experience to detect inferior meat on 
the shambles, and the honest mechanic, or his market- 
ing helpmate, will do right in avoiding shops where 
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meat is sold beneath the fair market price. It may 
be remarked, that cattle fed purposely to be exhibit- 
ed for enormity of size or of fat, are not the most 
wholesome food; it may be beneficial to the cooks, 
whose perquisites are increased by the waste in 
dressing. 

| Brtuineseats, the great fish-market of London, 
was, in the time of Ethelred, about the year 1000, 
the only quay for the port of London, and a toll of one 
halfpenny was taken for every boat arriving with fish. 
In the reign of Edward IIL., tolls were demanded on 
every description of merchandise, with a trifling in- 
crease on fish. Jillingsgate, by act of Parliament, in 
1699, was opened as a free market for fish, with per- 
mission to sell mackarel on Sundays, previous to the 
performance of divine service. 

Billingsgate is conveniently situated, being an ex- 
tensive water-gate or port for small vessels between 
the Custom-House and London Bridge. The arrival 
of fishing smacks and boats from the sea is occasion- 
ally impeded by foul winds; the fish have been placed 
in well-boats, or preserved in the best manner; but 
as they become deteriorated, and will not compete 
with fresher fish, vast quantities are thrown over- 
board, and the vessels sail fora fresh supply. Fish 
are generally consigned to salesmen, who, during 
the early market hours, transact extensive business 
with fishmongers or respectable retailers residing in 
different parts of the metropolis; the inferior fish 
are disposed of to costermongers, or those who hawk 
fish about the streets in baskets. When particular fish 
are in a prime State, or very scarce, there are indivi- 
duals who will pay enormously for the rarity: hence 
a struggle between the boats to reach the market in 
time. At times so many boats come laden with the 
same kind of fish, as to produce a perfect glut, and the 
value is reduced to a mere trifle. 

Of shell-fish more particularly, it may be said that 
the market is held on board the boats. Yet the spot 
appropriated to the convenience of the dealers is paved 
and covered in, occupying the side next the water- 
gate, and the angle fronting the Thames. In the 
shops of the fishmongers who remain during the day, 
the finest fish in their seasons may.be purchased ; 
and it may be noticed, that it is now usual to see 
ladies selecting their fish, unannoyed by a rabble whose 
language and manners once were provezbially revolt- 
ing. By the judicious regulations of the market, and 
the meritorious activity of the city officers, it is rare 
to find stale fish within the precincts of the market. 
The annual receipts at Billingsgate have not been 
ascertained. The number of vessels entered for this 
employ is nearly four thousand, 

During the mackarel season, the boats belonging 
to the coasts of Kent and Sussex deliver their fish on 
the shores, and they are forwarded to London in 
small baskets by carriages constructed on purpose, 
drawn by post-horses, the great expense of which is 
borne by the price this highly-relished fish will com- 
mand when in prime condition. ‘The recent esta- 
blishment of a second fish-market at Hungerford, 
which is situated between Waterloo and Westmin- 
ster Bridges, is likely to prove advantageous to the 
public. 

Covent GarbEN is the great vegetable-market for 
the metropolis. The spot, which is exceedingly cen- 
tral to the metropolis, was once the garden to the 
abbot and convent of Westminster. At the suppres- 
sion of the religious houses in Henry VIII.’s reign, 
it devolved te the crown. Edward VI. gave it to the 
Duke of Sonterset ; on his attainder it was granted to 
the Earl of Bedford, in which family it has remained. 
From a design of Inigo Jones, it was intended to 
have surrounded the space with a piazza, but the north 
and east sides only were completed. The west side is 
occupied by the parish-church of St Paul’s, celebrated 
for its expansive roof, sustained by the exterior walls. 
The election of members to serve in Parliament for 
the city of Westminster is held in front of this church ; 
the places for receiving the votes are temporary build- 
ings. ‘The south side is occupied by a row of brick 
dwellings. Within this square, fruit and vegetables 
of the best quality are exposed for sale. A large paved 
space, surrounding the interior square, is occupied by 
the market gardeners, who, as early as four or five in 
the morning, have carted the produce of their grounds, 
~ and wait to dispose of it to greengrocers, or dealers 

in fruit and vegetables, residing in different parts of 
London; any remainder is disposed of to persons who 
have standings in the market, and they retail it to 
such individuals as choose to attend to purchase in 
smaller quantities. The refuse of the wholesale mar. 
ket is carted away, and no decayed vegetable matter 
is permitted to remain till noon. 

Within this paved space, rows of shops are conve- 
niently and elegantly constructed for the display of 
the choicest fruits and-vegetables of the season: the 
productions of the forcing-house, and the results of 
horticultural perfection, appear in all their beauty. 
There are also conservatories, in which every splen- 
dour of the garden may be obtained, from the rare 
exotic to the simplest native flower. This department 
of the market is delightful and refreshing in the high- 

* est degree—the odours from the fruits, the fragrance 
from the plants, together with the beauty of the 
scene, constitute one of the most delicious enjoyments 
that can be imagined, and this is enhanced by.the 
great attention and civility of the tradesmen in the 
yarious departments. Pst es 5c 

', The cultivation of vegetables in the open ground 
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within ten miles surrounding London, has arrived at 
great perfection; and so certain is the demand, that 
the whole is regularly conveyed by land or water to 
the metropolis, so that persons residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of those well-arranged gardens have no sup- 
ply of vegetables but from their own resources. The 
annual produce of the garden grounds cultivated to 
supply the London markets with fruit and vegetables, 
amounts to L.1,045,000. 

Tue Corn Market is situated on a spot anciently 
called Mart Lane, now Mark Lane; it is a building 
conveniently constructed, with an ascent of three 
steps to a range of lofty Doric columns, those at the 
corners being doubled ; between them are iron rails. 
Within the iron gates is a paved quadrangle, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade; above the entablature is a 
balustrade; the whole is lighted from the roof. The 
corn-factors have desks on which the samples are 
shown. The market-days are Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. The consumption of wheat annually 
amounts to one million quarters, four-fifths of which 
is made into bread. 

The annual consumption of butter is 11,000 tons ; 
of cheese, 13,000 tons. The quantity of poultry an- 
nually consumed amounts to L.89,000 sterling, inde. 
pendent of game. ‘he annual consumption of milk 
is said to amount to 1.646,000. 


HISTORY OF AN OBSCURE POET. 

In the year 1818, public attention was attracted in 
the newspapers to the demise of a poor poet, named 
Stewart Lewis, who, though possessed of some abili- 
ties, and able to write verses with both fancy and 
feeling, had realised what Burns only humorously 
imagined, when he told his brother poet, David 
Sillar, of the comforts of a life ending in wandering 
mendicancy. We have been at some pains to ascer- 
tain the particulars of this man’s life; and as they 
may convey a moral to some minds, we shall lay them 
before the public. : 

Lewis was the eldest son of an innkeeper at Eccle- 
fechan, who also carried on the business of a farmer, 
and had originally been a servant in the family of 
Grierson of Rockhall. The poor bard was born about 
the year 1756, and, while yet a mere youth, had the 
misfortune to lose his father, who died bankrupt, 
leaving a wife and five children in a condition little 
above destitution. The father, it appears, was a man 
of rather superior parts, and an enthusiastic Jacobite, 
which was the cause of his giving the name Stewart 
to his eldest son, and also of his calling another 
Charles, in honour of the young Pretender. As the 
widow and her younger children were dependent 
chiefly on the labour of the eldest son, it may be sup- 
posed that Stewart’s means of information could not 
be very liberal. He was put for a short time under 
the ferula of the parish schoolmaster, a character 
famed in Annandale by the name of Dominie Ir- 
ving, and still more genexally known as the writer 
of a wicked satire, called Lagg’s Elegy, of which a 
copy might once have been found in almost every 
cottar’s window in the south of Scotland. The Do- 
minie’s system of education was regulated by two 
maxims—lst, Educate the children of the poor, and 
let the children of the rich educate themselves ; 2d, 
Push clever boys to the utmost extent of their genius, 
and let dunces be dunces still. Stewart Lewis, being 
both poor and clever, had the advantage of both 
maxims, and, for the short time he was at school, 
he accordingly profited to an uncommon degree. His 
education, however, was not sufficient to lay the 
grounds of either information or steadiness of charac- 
ter. At the age of fifteen, he was sent to a relation 
who was settled in business near Chester, and ulti- 
mately engaging in business for himself (that of a 


merchant-tailor, we believe) along with another in- 


dividual, continued at that place for some years, when 
hig partner absconded to America with a considera- 
ble sum, leaving Stewart to answer alldemands. The 
poor poet, with that unhesitating honesty which al- 
ways characterised him, surrendered the whole of his 
remaining effects, tosatisfy the creditors, and returned 
to his native village in the same penniless condition 
in which he had left it. This calamity, however, 
had a powerful effect upon his mind: it shook his 
confidence in his fellow-creatures, and gave him to 
believe that the effects of industry and sobriety might 
at any time be neutralised by circumstances beyond 
one’s own control. He now began to have recourse 
to that wretched means of solacing his spirits, which, 
it would appear, is apt to be the resort of minds either 
unusually refined or unusually coarse, and which, 
like a severe usurer, for every grain of present en- 
joyment, exacts a load of pain and misery at some fu- 
ture time. 

At Ecclefechan he commenced business as a work- 
ing tailor, married a modest country girl, the first and 
only woman he ever loved, and lived in a state of 
poverty for several years. It was during this period 
that he first became distinguished as a poet. He had 
collected a number of books, and was fond of reading. 
Like Burns, he instituted a subscription-library in 
the village, formed a debating-club, wrote rules and 
regulations for societies of various kinds, and in a 
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short time was at the head of every literary institu- 
tion in Ecclefechan and its neighbourhood. His poem 
on the romantic story of Fair Helen of Kirkconnel— 
the work by which he is chiefly known—and a few 
other pieces, made some noise in the country at this 
time. One of his employments was to travel the 
country, selling cloth; a mode of life which at once 
afforded him opportunities of studying character, and 
reflecting on the beauties of nature. But now—to use 
his own words— 
Dread war’s shrill clarion fiercely blew; 
The sound alarmed mine ear ; 
My country’s wrongs called for redress— 
Could I my aid forbear? 

That is to say, sheer poverty, and the impossibility of 
otherwise obtaining a subsistence, compelled him, at 
the commencement of the French revolutionary war, 
toenlist as a privatesentinel in the Hopetoun Fencibles 
—though his democratic principles, if he had been at 
leave to choose, would have dictated very different 
conduct. He now wrote acrostics and madrigals for 
the officers, who rewarded him with small sums of 
money, and thus laid the foundation, perhaps, of 
meaner habits than even those by which he was al- 
ready characterised. All these fruits of his muse, as 
well as his pay, were spent in the alehouse. 

On the regiment being disbanded in 1799, he was 
employed by a friend to travel with a lot of goods in 
the west of England; but, being robbed, while in a 
state of intoxication, of his whole store, he wrote this 
laconic epistle to his employer—‘“ I am thy evil genius ; 
I will meet thee at Philippi.” He then became an 
umbrella-maker, while his wife was employed in some 
of the manufactories at Manchester. The latter in- 
dividual was a gentle, modest, industrious creature, 
devoted to her husband in spite of his misconduct, 
and would often work a whole day at some laborious 
kind of sewing, in order to purchase sixpence-worth 
of liquor at night, to supply him with the artificial 
inspiration necessary for the composition of some me- 
ditated poem. He, on his part, amidst all his vices 
and vagaries, loved and respected her beyond all ob- 
jects on earth, and, though the source of extreme 
misery to the unfortunate woman, never addressed 
her, or acted towards her, in a manner otherwise than 
kind. After going through a great variety of odd and 
irregular employments, he finally settled, when about 
fifty years of age, in the character of a wandering 
poet, selling a little bundle of poems for a trifle, as he 
moved along, and always ready to entertain, with his 
company, any humble rustic or artizan, who could on. 
the other hand entertain him with food and liquor. 

It was the fortune of the present writer, when a 
stripling, to be in a house which Stewart Lewis occa- 
sionally visited in the course of his wanderings. He 
had then recently printed a volume, of which the 
title-page is copied below,* and which he was selling 
throughout the country, at the humble price of six- 
pence. The inmates of the house alluded to,- being 
struck by the extraordinary manners and pursuits of 
the poet, had shown him a little attention, and gained 
upon his affections. He therefore developed his cha- 
racter without reserve, so as to afford me a peculiarly 
good opportunity of ascertaining his character. 

In person, this strange being was slender, and rather 
of low stature. His face was sharp and intelligent— 
the eye remarkably so, though phrenzied with habitual 
excitement. He was attired in grey and outworn 
clothes—not strictly tattered, but very squalid and 
mean—and his whole appearance was exactly that 
which might be expected in an aged and broken-down 
tailor. He was evidently an unaffected victim of senti- 
ment. Ail his language showed this. He never spoke 
but under the influence of a kind of furor, and could 
not eyen return thanks for the favour of another cup 
of tea, withcut an excitation of feeling and expression 
which had in it something 6f poetry. It was obvious 
that he possessed some intellectual power, and also a 
considerable share of genuine feeling ; but all was be- 
wrayed by the reckless course of his life, if not flat- 
tened in some measure by the original poverty of his 
education. All his notions were extravagant. He 
had no patience with the ordinary race of decent and 
sensible people: common sense, with him, was the 
most contemptible dulness; worldly prudence only 
another term forvillany. He liked people of impulse 
and fancy only, and seemed to glory in his wretched- 
ness, because it was incurred by his abandonment of 
all selfish views. Beattie could have found no fault 
with him for a want of reverence for the lyre. He 
conceived poetry the most admirable of all things, 
and appreciated it both in himself and others. It was 
curious to observe the contrast which he formed with 
his wife—he all passion and fervour, absorbed in the 
present, and careless of the future; she all simplicity 
and mildness, the experienced in suffering, the picture 
of subdued grief. Devotedly attached to him, yet 
alive to his extravagances, which she was perpetually 
endeavouring to smooth away and extenuate, she 
seemed like Pity by the side of Madness. 

The chief interest of the man lies in his connec- 
tion with this woman. As already mentioned, he 
had never loved any other. For thirty years they 
lived together, and still, through all their wretched- 
ness, they preserved mutual love, and, what is more 
remarkable, mutual respect; addressing each other, 
at the end of that period, in language as affectionate 
and endearing as they could have employed on their 


* The African Slave, with other Poems and Songs, By Stewart ° 
Lewis. Edinburgh, 1316, 
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marriage-day. On the thirtieth anniversary of the 
latter event, he apostrophised her ina poem, of which 
the following lines are a specimen :— 

Though roses now have left thy cheek, 

And dimples now in vain I seek, 

Thy placid brow, so mild and meek, 

Proelaims I still should love thee. 

How changed the scene since that bless’d day— 

My hairs now thin, and silver grey ; 

Though all that’s mortal soon decay, 

My soul shail live to love thee. 

The distresses of this poor woman, in the course of 
her married life—united to a man of such dissipated 
habits, and bringing up five or six children without 
any certain income, and amidst so many changes of 
residence—must have been such as it would be difh- 
cult fully toimagine. Yet never was her brow clouded 
with a reproof—a word of blame never escaped her 
lips. She could suffer, and suffer, and suffer, and still 
love. ‘The utmost liberty she would permit her- 
self to take with the author of all her miseries, was to 
apologise occasionally to others for the fervour of his 
sentiments, or, when he seemed, in his flights, to have 
forgot his present situation, to recall him to earth by 
a few gentle words, and warn him of the inevitable 
griefs of the morrow. 

The loss of his amiable partner in the spring of 1817, 
fairly upset the wits which whisky and diseased sen- 
timent had spared. He left a wretched home in the 
Cowgate of Edinburgh, distracted with grief, and lost 
even to the instinct of self-preservation. One day, I 
found, on coming home, that he had called for me in 
my absence, and left a letter, in which was written, 
in a hand which I could scarcely decypher, and in 
characters which strayed over the whole page from 
top to bottom— 

“ My Drar Sir, I AM MAD.—Srtrwarr Lewis.” 


After this period, he never again settled in any 
place, till he was laid on his deathbed. He roamed 
wildly through the country, with his son, a boy of 
weak intellects, who helped to support him by selling 
his poems. During the course of 1817, he made the 
tour of Scotland twice, penetrating even into the High- 
lands. Finally, he returned to Dumfriesshire, like 
the hare seeking its form, when unable any longer to 
keep ahead of thechase. Having fallen into the river 
Nith by accident, he caught an inflammatory fever, 
which carried him off at the village of Ruthwell, on 
the 22d September 1818. 

Stewart Lewis may be considered as a specimen of 
a class of men of genius, now almost extinct, who con- 
sidered dissipation as in some measure essential to 
their character, and practised it, at least in its earlier 
stages, as much from affectation as from real tenden- 
cies. Burns unfortunately served, to too many of his 
successors, as an example, rather than as a beacon; 
while the manners of the age were such as to afford 
them a general encouragement in the same course. 
It was thought the surest test of their intellectual 
merits, if they exceeded all their fellows in the freedom 
with which they gave way to impulse, and the latitude 
they allowed themselves in various branches of intem- 
perance. The whole matter, in fact, was one of fashion; 
and, like other such things, it came toa close. It is 
now thought possible that intellectual superiority may 
be compatible with sobriety and moral govudness, and 
accordingly those who aim at the former quality no 
longer deem it necessary to drink themselves into 
fame. The race of tippling authors, like the ancient 
race of wandering minstrels, is extinct. 


THE SACRED ANIMALS OF EGYPT. 


THE animal race of Egypt was not numerous for an 
African country, but it must have been carefully pro- 
tected, as every beast, according to Herodotus, was 
held in veneration. Whoever was known to have 
killed a hawk, could not escape the punishment of 
death. The dying of a cat or dog was an oceasion of 
the deepest mourning. But it required the artifice of 
the priesthood to nourish this animal religion, and at 
the same time prevent the political evil of an over- 
production of the bestial tribes. 

The phoenix, ibis, and hawk, are the most remark- 
able of the feathered tribe, for the ceremonies with 
which they were regarded. The history of the phe- 
nix is well known to be fabulous ; and the reasons of 
its adoration are not sufticiently established. Hero- 
dotus appears to have seen drawings, in which its size 
and form resembled the eagle’s, and its wings were of 
aruby and golden hue. ‘he priests maintained that 
the phcenix was seen in Egypt only once in five cen- 
turies, on the regular oceasion of the new bird carry- 
ing the body of its parent to the temple of the sun. 
The history of the ibis is better authenticated ; for, 
in coincidence with the clear records of Herodotus, it 
is found, by modern travellers, in the subterranean 
tombs. And the circumstance of the bird’s identity 
is sufficiently confirmed, although the localities are at 
variance with history, which has given Hermopolis as 
the exclusive deposit. In like manner, it is related 
that the cats were buried at Bubastis, and yet we do 
not fail to find them at Gurnook and other places in 
great numbers. The ibis was embalmed, and after- 
wards entombed with much solemnity and care. And 
in the discoveries of the present day, there is mention 
of whole chambers, and whole series of excavations, 
systematically filled with the mummies of this bird. 
In the subterraneous caverns of Abousir, travellers 
find a sort of conical jar, made of coarse earthenware, 
and the cover of it luted on with the mud of the Nile. 
This urn contains an embalmed bird, swathed in li- 


nen, and so described by the travellers as to be taken 
for no other than the sacred ibis. The urns lie on 
their sides with the mouths outwards ; they are packed 
in regular tiers from floor to roof; and the Arabs, who 
seem to have had patience to examine, assert that the 
series are continued to an infinite distance from the 
front backwards. Theibis wasa long-legged bird, near- 
ly of the size of a partridge; its body was covered with 
snow-white plumage, and-its extremities were tipped 
with black. It frequented the Nile, fed on insects, 
and was called the enemy of serpents. The priests 
told Herodotus that the ibis every spring encountered 
the winged serpents coming into Egypt, and destroyed 
them. From its service in this particular, as well as 
in devouring the reptiles and insects of the land, arose 
that sacred protection and ceremony} with which it 
had, from time immemorial, been regarded. At the 
present day, there is in Egypt a bird corresponding 
with the ancient description of the ibis, aud with its 
mummies, now found in the urns, which is believed 
by naturalists to be the sacred fowl of the ancient 
priests. In the pagan times of Egypt, the hierarchy 
inflicted the pain of death on any of the people who 
bad killed an ibis, even by accident; and this ancient 
prejudice remains at the present day, for the natives 
are greatly offended if one of these birds is wantonly 
destroyed. The solemn sacrifice and burial of an ibis 
took place on the initiation of a priest, and at other 
public and private ceremonies. . The history of the 
hawk is well known, as its rapacity has signalised it 
in many countries to be the terror of the helpless. 
But it seems to be more gentle in Egypt, for Pococke 
says he saw the pigeon and the hawk perched amicably 
together. The brilliancy of its eye rendered this bird 
an emblematic type of the sun: to Osiris, therefore, 
it was sacred. Osiris, or the sun, was worshipped 
under the figure of a hawk, and the bird is frequently 
sculptured on the ancient excavations. In these, its 
image, like that of the fox, is often quite detached from 
hieroglyphic symbolism, and stands as a charm, or 
merely an ornament. The present natives, and even 
the Turks of Egypt, never kill this bird; and among 
the old heathen, its destruction was a capital offence. 
The solemn rites of embalming and interment were 
performed on the hawk at Butos in the Delta. 

Among quadrupeds, the cat, dog, and hippopotamus, 
chiefly claim our attention ; but of these we have least 
to do with the hippopotamus, as it is the least con- 
nected with sepulture. his animal had cloven hoofs, 
the mane and tail of a horse, a thick and ponderous 
hide, and in size equalled a large ox. It was sacred 
to that district of Egypt in which the crocodile was 
abhorred ; and the beasts were each symbolical of one 
event—the Deluge, although they had a great enmity 
the one to the other. It never descended farther into 
Egypt than the cataracts near Phile, or the straits 
and falls of the Nile at the southern extremity of the 
land. In the beginning of the Persian conquest, we 
find the Egyptians bowing to the sanctity of animals. 
Cambyses opened the eastern gate of the land with the 
key of Egyptian superstition, and burst the barriers 
of Pelusium with a holy and inviolable vanguard. 
The townsmen shrunk from the defence of the city, 
when they beheld the sacred animals of their country 
exposed, on the ranks of the enemy, te the first brunt 
of their own resistance. ‘The cat and the dog were 
the principal actors in this singular scene of brute as- 
cendancy, but here maintained a part by no means 
unproportioned to their usual consequence. For when 
a domestic cat sickened and died, the family lamented 
the loss by a general tonsure of their eyebrows; and 
the death of a dog could only be mourned by shaving 
from the crown of the head to the soles of the feet. 
And the dead cats were removed to sacred places, and, 
after the honours of embalming, were entombed in 
those wonderful caverns that attest, at the present 
day, the truth of the recorded infatuation. The dogs 
also had their funeral pomp, as is well proved by the 
catalogues of the antiquary, which make mention of 
large earthen jars, crumbling in the decay of age, and 
exposing the shrunk remains of the canine god. 

We conclude our account of these mysteries with a 
short notice of the crocodile. From the point of the 
Delta to Elephantina, the religious sway of the croco- 
dile was only interrupted by a few instances of de- 
testation. ‘Lhe people, for instance, of Tentyris or 
Dendera, in Upper Egypt, were celebrated for their 
ingenuity and boldness in combating the mailed cham- 
pion of the Nile. The head, back, and tail of this 
creature, are encrusted in hard impenetrable scales, 
and its physical strength is enormous. Its hideous 
presence is terror and flight, scarcely less to man than 
to every other animal, Some additional citeumstances, 
peculiar and abominable, complete the stamp of horror 
so strangely impressed on this monster, but they do 
not need to be celebrated by the antiquary. In the 
old records of Herodotus, we find a passage which is 
thus translated by Beloe:—“ They who live near 


Thebes, and the Lake Meeris, bold the crocodile in | 


religious veneration ; they select one which they ren- 
der tame and docile, suspending golden ornaments 
from its ears, and sometimes gems of value ; the fore- 
feet are secured by a chain. They feed it with the 
flesh of the sacred victims, and with other appointed 
food. While it lives, they treat it with unceasing 
attention; and when it dies, it is first embalmed, and 
afterwards deposited in a sacred chest.” None of 


these chests are known to us, but we have read ac- | 
counts, given by travellers, of crocodile tombs and | 
Some of these places have 


subterranean labyrinths. 


been discovered near an Arab village in Upper Egypt, 
called Amabdee. The travellers first descend a per 
pendicular pit, about twenty feet deep; then they 
find an entrance into a subterranean chamber hewn 
out of the solid rock. One door leads onwards from 
this room, but the travellers may lose their way in 
intricate passages, or, after long toil, find they have 
got no farther than the original apartment. If they 
have courage to make a second attempt, they may in- 
deed unfold the way to another chamber, but the en- 
trance to it may be defended by some dark and perilous 
gap or hole. ‘They may succeed in crossing this un- 
sounded trench, and, rallying under the torch, con- 
tinue to stoop and file through the darksome pas- 
sages; but the foremost may be smothered to death 
by some mephitic blast, and the terror of the survi- 
vors may redouble the hazard of their return. Such 
are the places which the old heathens have formed for 
the interment of their sacred crocodiles.* 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 
Iw the “ Annuaire” for 1833, a French publication, 
there is an interesting paper furnished by M. Arago 
of Paris, on this question, viz. “‘ Does the moon exer- 
cise upon our atmosphere any influence that can be 
estimated ?”? M. Arago begins his essay with the 
following remarks :— ; 

“ Astronomers, natural philosophers, and meteoro- 
logists, seem generally convinced that the moon does 
not exercise upon our atmosphere any influence that 
can be estimated ; but it must be confessed they only 
are of this opinion. The immense majority of man- 
kind firmly believe in a powerful action of our satellite. 
Agriculturists, and especially seamen, say that they 
have remarked, in a thousand instances, that every 
change from one phasis of the moon to another leads 
to a change of weather. 

A question so complicated cannot now be resolved 
by merely theoretical considerations. It is only by 
long courses of accurate observations, methodically 
arranged, that we can hope to obtain results that can- 
not be controverted, or that are worthy of a place in 
the science of meteorology. Unfortunately, labouzs 
of this kind are very few in number, and embrace only 
short intervals. The inquiry, however, having made 
some indisputable progress, it has been thought that 
it was time that notice should be taken of it. For 
my part, I should have preferred to wait for the ac- 
complishment of a numerical discussion of observa- 
tions at Paris, in which M. Bouvard is actually 
engaged. Further, if this first attack upon preju- 
dices deeply rooted is without effect, I shall ask of 
the readers of the Annuaire permission to recommence 
the combat, when meteorology shall have gained the 
new acquisitions which every thing authorises us to 
expect.” 

As we have not room to insert the whole of M. 
Arago’s article, we extract from the “Foreign Quar- 
terly Review,” for April 1833, a brief abstract of that 
portion of it which relates to the influence of the 
moon on rain and on the changes of the weather. 

“ The first qwestion which M. Arago undertakes to 
examine is, whether the moon exercises any influence 
on the rain. The data on which he founds his re- 
marks are derived from a series of observations pub- 
lished by M. Schiibler, a professor at Tubingen. 
They comprehend a period of twenty-eight years, 
and were made at the following places, namely, at 
Munich, from 1781 to 1788; at Stuttgard, from 1809 
to 1812; and at Augsburg, from 1813 to 1828. 

From the comparison of these observations, itappears 
that the maximum number of rainy days takes place 
between the first quarter and the full moon, and the 
minimum between the last quarter and the new moon. 
The number of rainy days in the last of these inter- 
vals, is to that in the first, as 696 to 845, or in round 
numbers as 5 to 6. And this proportion is not only 
true of the twenty years taken together, but also of 
the separate groups of four years, which give analogous 
numbers. We are therefore to conclude, if we put 
faith in the observations, that it rains more frequent- 
ly during the increase, than during the wane of the 
moon. 

The above results are confirmed by a series of 
observations made at Vienna, and discussed by Pil- 
gram in the year 1788. On one hundred repetitions 
of the same phasis, Pilgram found the falls of rain to 
be as follows :__New moon 26, mean of the two quar- 
ters 25, full moon 29; consequently, at Vienna, as 
well as at Augsburg and Stuttgard, it rains more fre- 
quently on the day of the full than on that of the 
new moon. , 

Another element remains to be taken into consi- 
deration, namely, the moon’s distance from the earth, 
which, admitting the lunar action on the atmosphere, 
it is natural to suppose will have a marked influence 
on the phenomena. In fact, Schiibler found that dur- 
ing the 371 anomalistic revolutions of the moon which 
take place in twenty-eight years, the number of rainy 
days, included within the seven days nearest the peri- 
gee, was 1169, and within the seven days nearest the 
apogee, 1096. From the observations at Vienna, 
Pilgram found that, during 100 lunations, the num- 
ber of rainy days at the perigee was 36, and at the 
apogee, 20 only. Thus, other circumstances being 


. 


alike, the nearer the moon is to the earth, the greater f 


are the chances of rain. 
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£ Confining ourselves,’ says Arago, ‘ to the princi- 
pal results, it seems difficult to resist the conclusion, 
that the moon exercises an influence on our atmo- 
sphere; that, in virtue of this influence, rain falls 
more frequently towards the second octant than at 
any other epoch of the lunar month; and, lastly, that 
the chances of rain are fewest between the last quarter 
and the fourth octant.’ i 

The influence of the moon on the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere seems also to be rendered evident by observa- 
tions of a different kind, namely, the mean heights 
of the barometer at the different lunar phases. On 
ealculating a series of observations made at Padua by 
the Marquis Poleni, and extending over a period of 
forty-five years, Toaldo found that the mean height 
of the barometer at the quarters is greater than its 
mean height at the syzygies, and that the difference 
amounts to 0.46 millimetres. 

From the observations of M. Flaugergues, made at 
Viviers, in the department of Ardéche, and compris- 
ing a period of twenty years, there results: mean 
height at the quarters, 755.81 millimetres; mean 
height at the syzygies, 755.39; difference, 0.42. 

From a series of observations made in the Royal 
Observatory at Paris, and discussed by Bouvard, the 
following results were found: mean height at the 
quarters, 756.59 millimetres; mean height at the 
syzygies, 755.90; difference, 0.69. 

Thus we have three distinct series of observations, 
made at places considerably distant from each other, 
and all pointing to the same conclusions. The chances 
are small that such an agreement is merely accidental ; 
and it seems a fair inference that ‘the moon, in our 
climates, does exercise an action on the atmosphere, 
very small indeed, but clearly indicated by the compa- 
rison of a large number of barometrical observations.’ 
Few, we should think, will be disposed to attach much 
value to the minute differences above noted. 

Admitting, however, the lunar action on the atmo- 
sphere to be established, the next question is to deter- 
mine its nature. Now, the moon can be supposed to 
act on the atmosphere only in one of three ways— 
either by its attraction, by the light which it reflects, 
or by obscure emanations of an electric, magnetic, or 
unknown nature. As the lunar action, of whatever 
nature it is, causes an inequality of pressure, indi. 
cated by the barometrical observations, it would ap- 
pear, a priori, most probable that it is exercised in the 
way of attraction. On this subject, M. Arago enters 
into a pretty long argument, through which our limits 
will not permit us to follow him. The result, however, 
is, that if the effects of the lunar attraction on the at- 
mosphere are at all sensible, they must follow a law 
entirely different from that which is indicated by the 
above observations. In fact, it is easy to see, that, if 
the variation of atmospheric pressure arises from the 
attraction of the moon, it ought to be precisely the 
same at the new and full moon, and also at the first 
and last quarters. The conclusion is, that ‘ the in- 
equalities of pressure indicated by observation must 
be referred to some cause different from attraction ; 
to some cause certainly depending on the moon, but 
of which the nature and mode of action still remain to 
be discovered.” 

M. Arago next proceeds to the examinatien of the 
popular opinion regarding the influence of the phases 
of the moon on the changes of the weather. From 
the observations computed by Toaldo, the ratio of the 
number of changes of weathe o the number of no 
changes at the different phas e moon, was found 
to be as follows :—New |; full moon, 5 to 
1; first quarter, 2 to I ter, 2 to 1; peri- 
gee, 5 tol; apogee, « 3 to Say, of seven 
new moons, six were ac nied with a change of 
weather, and at one of t there was no change; of 
six full moons, five were ded with a change ; and 
at the quarters, the chan tv frequent 
as the continuance of the pre 
These results would be decis 


hi 
“does not content himself with attributing to tl 
of the moon the changes which take place on 


every | ~ 
day of the phasis ; he classes also, in the samen 


gory, the changes of the day that precedes and follows. 
In certain instances, he even extends the lunar action 
to the second day before and after the phase. In 
adopting such bases, is it to be wondered at that the 
moon has appeared to be endowed with so powerful an 
intiuence ?’ 


The result of Pilgram’s observations at Vienna is 
entirely different. During a hundred lunations, the 
number of changes of weather on the days of the re- 


‘spective phases were as follows :— 
New moon 58) Perigee _. ‘, 72 | New moon in apogee 64 
Full moon 63] Apogee .—-.-— ._ 64| Full moon in perigee 81 
Quarters 63] New moon in perigee 80 | Full moon in apogee 68 
_ It results from the simple inspection of this table, 
that, with regard to the changes of weather, the new 
moon is the least active of all the phases. The con- 
trary is proclaimed by popular opinion. The obser- 
_ yations, nevertheless, from which the table is deduced, 
extend over 52 years; and as Pilgram was himself a 
eliever in the lunar influence, it may be inferred, 


that, if he committed errors, they would not have a 


= 


pepe to militate against his own preconceived no- 
ions. ‘ 


Among the ancients the opinion was universally 


entertained, that the different aspects of the moon, 
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furnish sure prognostics of the future state of the 
weather. ‘If,’ says Aratus, ‘on the third day of 


the moon, the horns of the crescent are sharp and | 


well defined, the sky will continue serene during the 
whole of the month.? This is a notion which we 
believe to be very prevalent at the present day among 
the peasantry of our own country. The following is 
the commentary of Arago :— 

‘In reality, when the moon in the evening begins 
to disengage herself from the sun’s rays, she has 
always the form of acrescent, terminated by two very: 
sharp horns; but if the atmosphere happens to be 
troubled, the horns appear enlarged. This enlarge- 
ment, however, is a mere optical illusion, and is occa- 
sioned by strongly illuminated clouds, in apparent 


contact with the moon, and seeming to form a con-_ 


stituent part of her body. The fine extremities of 
the crescent are then lost in the parasitical light which 
surrounds the moon, and become invisible to the 
naked eye. All this is rendered evident by employ- 
ing a telescope, which destroys the illusion.’ 

The agency of the moon has not been confined, in 
popular opinion, to the changes of weather; she has 
been allowed in all ages and countries to exercise a 
direct and important influence on organiclife. Many 
of the opinions vulgarly entertained on this head are 
curious, and are founded on well-established facts ; 
the error lying, not in the observations, but in the 
theory which makes the moon the cause of phenomena 
of which she is only the silent and unconcerned spec- 
tator.” 


ENCOUNTER OF THE CLAN CHATTAN 
AND CLAN KAY. 


Highlanders near Perth, on which the tale of the Fair 
Maid of Perth has been founded, is one confirmed by 
historical and traditionary evidence. The following 
seems to be the most authentic account of this singu- 
lar pitched battle :—About the year 1392, a serious 
feud broke out betwixt two confederations of High- 
landers, and it was resolved that the difference should 
be decided by a combat of thirty men of the clan 
Chattan, against the same number of the clan Kay; 
that the battle should take place on the North Inch 
of Perth, a beautiful and level meadow, in part sur- 
rounded by the river Tay; and that it should be 
fought in the presence of the king, at that time Ro- 
bert ILI., and his nobles. 

The day having arrived whereon the combat should 
take place, the parties on each side were drawn out, 
armed with sword and target, axe and dagger, and 
stood looking on each other with fierce and savage 
aspects, when, just as the signal for fight was expect. 
ed, the commander of the clan Chattan perceived that 
one of his men, whose heart had failed him, had de- 
serted his. standard. There was no time to seek another 
man from the clan; so the chieftain, as his only resource, 
was obliged to offer a reward to any one who would 
fight in the room of the fugitive. One Henry Wynd, 
a citizen of Perth, and a saddler by trade, a little 
bandy-legged man, but of great strength and activity, 
and well accustomed to use the broadsword, offered 
himself, for half a French crown, to serve on the part 
of the clan Chattan in the battle of that day. 

The signal was then given by sound of the royal 
trumpets, and of the great war bagpipes of the High- 
landers, and the two parties fell on each other with 
the utmast fury, their natural ferocity of temper 
being excited by feudal hatred against the hostile 
clan, zeal for the honour of their own, and a consci- 
ousness that they were fighting in presence of the king 
and nobles of Scotland. As they fought with the 
two-handed sword and axe, the wounds they inflicted 
on each other were of a ghastly size and character. 
Heads were cloven asunder, limbs were lopped from 
the trunk. The meadow was soon flooded with 
blood, and covered with dead and wounded men. 

In the midst of the deadly conflict, the chieftain of 


ac, | the clan Chattan observed that Henry Wynd, after 
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|he had slain one of the clan Kay, drew aside, and 
id not seem willing to fight more. 

“ How is this 2” said he; “art thou afraid 2” 
‘Not I,” answered Henry; “ but I have done 
enough of work for half a crown.” 

“ Porwardand fight !” said the Highland chief; “he 
that doth not grudge his day’s work, I will not stint 
him in his wages.” 

Thus encouraged, Henry Wynd again plunged into 
the conflict, and, by his excellence as a swordsman, 
contributed a great deal to the victory, which at length 
fell to the clan Chattan. ‘Ten of the victors, with 
Henry Wynd, whom’the Highlanders called the Gow 


Chrom (that is, Bio, tor or bandy-legged smith, 
though he was a.saddler, for war-saddies were then 
made of steel), “were left alive, but they were all 
wounded. Only one of the clan Kay survived, and 
he was unhurt. But this single individual dared not 
oppose himself to eleven men, though all more or less 
hurt, but, throwing himself into the Tay, swam to the 
other side, and went off to carry to the Highlands 
the news of his clan’s defeat. Itis said he was so 
ill received by his kinsmen that he put himself to 
death. 

Some part of the above story is matter of tradition, 
but the general fact is certain. Henry Wynd was re- 
warded to the Highland chieftain’s best abilities ; but 
it was remarked, that, when the battle was over, he 
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Tue incident of the conflict of two select bands of 


was not able to tell the name of the clan he fought for, 
replying, when asked on which side he had been, that 
he was fighting for his own hand. Fence the pro- 
verb, ‘‘ Every man for his own hand, as Harry Wynd 
fought.” 


STORY OF A HUMORIST. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER, WRITTEN in 1792. 
Wett, I have seen your friend, and find him to be 
exactly what you described him as being, a humorist. 
He seems, to have imparted much of that character to. 
every thing around him. His servants are all admir- 
ably disciplined to second his whims, and his very 
furniture is, for the most part, adapted to the same 
purpose. This put me upon my guard; and there 
was hardly any thing in the room that I did not touch 
with apprehension. No trick, however, was practised 
upon me; and, as I found subsequently, I was in- 
debted for such indulgence to one which was reserved 
for me at night, and which was such as perhaps all my 
English phlegm would not have enabled me to bear with 
patience. I escaped, however, being put to the proof, 
by the merest accident—the arrival of a poor Szotch 
surveyor, who was thought a fitter subject for the 
often repeated experiment. The Scotchman was 
treated with extreme hospitality; he was helped to 
every thing to excess; his glass was never allowed to 
stand full or empty for one minute. The potations 
were suspended not until, and only while, the cloth 
was laying for supper, during and after which, they 
were resumed with renovated energy. Our enter- 
tainer was like the landlord described by Addison : 
the liquor seemed to have no other effect upon him 
than upon any other vessel in the honse. It was not 
so with his Scotch guest, who was by this time much 
farther advanced upon the cruise of intoxication than 
half seas over. In this state he was conducted to his 
chamber—a fine lofty Gothic apartment, with a bed- 
stead that seemed coeval with the building. I say 
seemed ; for that was by no means the case, it being 
in reality a modern piece of structure. It was of dark 
mahogany, with its four posts extending completely to 
the ceiling of the chamber. The bed, however, was 
not more than about two feet from the floor, the better 
to enable the party to get into it. The Scotchman, 
with a good deal of assistance, was soon undressed, and 
had his body deposited in this place of repose. All 
the party then retired, wishing him a good night, and 
removing the candle for fear of accidents. 

When the door was closed, I was for the first time 
made acquainted with the structure of the bedstead, 
‘which our host considered as his masterpiece. Upon 
the touching of a spring, outside the door, the bed was 
so acted upon by a pulley, that it ascended slowly and 
smoothly through the four posts, until it came within 
two or three feet of the ceiling. The snoring of the 
Scotchman was the signal for touching the spring, and 
he was soon at the proper altitude. ‘The servants re- 
quired no instructions how to act. In one moment 
the house was in an uproar; cries of ‘ fire! fire!” 
were heard in different directions. A pile of shavings 
was set’ in a blaze opposite the window where poor 
Sawney slept. The landlord’s voice was continually 
heard, exclaiming, ‘“ Good heavens! save the poor 
Scotch gentleman, if possible; the flames have got 
into the room just under him !”” At this moment we 
heard him fall, and bellow out. A sudden silence took 
place—every light was extinguished, and the whole 
house seemed to be buried in the most profound repose. 
The Scotchman’s voice could alone be heard, roaring 
out, in the high dialect of his country, for assistance, 
At length, two of the men servants, in their shirts, 
enteréd the room, with a candle just lit, and yawning, 
as if immediately aroused from their first sleep. They 
found him sprawling on the floor. ‘ Odear, sir, what 
is the matter with you ?” ‘ Matter!” says he; ‘why, 
isn’t the house on fire?” Not at all, sir.” ‘* What 
was the reason of the cries of fire, fire, then?” “* Bless 
you, sir, you must have been dreaming ; why, there’s 
not so much as a mouse stirring, and his honour and 
the whole family have been asleep those three hours.” 
Tbe Scotchman now gave up all credit in the testimony 
of his ownsenses. ‘I must ha’ been dreaming, indeed, 
and ha’ hurt myself by falling out of the bed.’ “ Hurt 
yourself, sir !—mnot much, I hope, the bed is so low ;” 
and by this time it had been made to descend to its 
first level. The poor Scot was quite confused; quite 
ashamed at disturbing the family ; begged a thousand 
pardons; accompanied the servants to the door; closed 
it after them, and was left once more in the dark. 

But the last act of the pantomime was not yet per- 
formed. The spring had been immediately touched, 
upon closing the door, and the bed was soon beyond 
the reach of our guest. We could hear him groping 
about, and uttering frequent ejaculations of astonish. 
ment. He easily found the bedposts; but it was in 
vain he could endeavour to get in. He moved his 
hands up and down. fis leg was often lifted by way 
of stepping in, but always encountered the floor upon 
its descent. He uttered exclamations of surprise not 
loud, but deep, for fear of again disturbing the family. < 
He concluded himself to be in the possession of some 
evil spirit. In short, when it was found, by his si- 
lence, that he had given up the task as hopeless, and 
had: disposed of himself upon one of the chairs, the 
bed was allowed to slide down again, and in the morn- 
ing Sawney could not but express his astonishment at 
not being able to find it in the dark, 
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: @olumn for the WGops, 
My Dear Lirrire Bors—You may recollect, that 
when I last addressed you, it was for the purpose of giv- 
ing you an account of the nature and habits of spiders, 
whose ingenuity is so exceedingly worthy of remark. 
In the hope that that article afforded you some in- 
struction and entertainment, I now beg to draw your 
attention to the nature and some of the remarkable 
habits of insects generally. The insect tribes of ani- 
mals are exceedingly numerous, and consist of an im- 
mense variety of species, all differing less or more 
from each other; there are both creeping and winged 
insects, such as the bug, and the many small creeping 
things we see on plants in gardens, and the common 
fly and other winged creatures which hover in our 
dwellings, or in the open air. Notwithstanding the 
immensity of the number of insects in this and other 
countries, and also of the variety of their habits, natu- 
ralists have, by their patient labours, ascertained a body 
of facts regarding them, calculated to excite both our 
wonder and gratitude. It was long a common idea, 
not only among ignorant but educated men, that divers 
insects, maggots, and worms, were produced from 
substances in a certain state of putrifaction, without 
proceeding from eggs, or being in any way produced 
by parents. The discoveries of science have exploded 
this antiquated opinion. To expect either a maggot 
or an insect to spring from a putrid substance, with- 
out previous germination, would be as ridiculous as 
to expect to see a dog or a horse grow out of the 
earth. All living creatures spring from creatures of 
the same kind, however long it may have been be. 
twixt the germination and the coming of the animal 
to life ; and in the same manner there is no vegetable 
substance that grows, which has not been produced 
by a seed from a similar substance: there being thus 
a strict analogy between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Insects are produced commonly from 
eggs; and the deposition of these eggs, which are so 
small as frequently not to be observable without a 
magnifying glass, is the most remarkable phenome- 
non ine the insect economy. They are deposited in 
places where they may lie in a state of dormancy, 
like seeds which lie buried in the ground long spaces 
of time. They also are capable of enduring a degree 
of cold or frost which would kill any living insect; 
indeed, it is proved that the severest frost which can 
occur will not at all discompose the eggs of insects ; 
and, therefore, farmers and others are in error when 
they suppose that hard winters prevent the coming of 
insects in the spring or summer. I mention this, to 
show you how easily it may happen that insects will 
appear in places where their eggs may have long since 
been deposited, and by some accidental circumstance 
been prevented being hatched. Insects, likewise, 
exercise a most extraordinary instinct in the choosing 
of proper places wherein to lay their eggs. In every 
instance, they deposit them in or upon substances, 
which, when the young emerge from the sbell, will 
prove suitable for their nourishment. Innumerable 
examples could be brought forward to illustrate this 
species of sagacity in insects. They deposit their eggs 
on trees, leaves, shrubs, plants, flowers, in the earth 
among the roots of grass, in the water, on walls, on 
dead carcases or flesh, and in a thousand other situa- 
tions, even in the eggs and bodies of other insects, 
but always precisely in such places, that, when the 
young come forth, they may find food appropriate to 
their tastes. Now, to show this sagacity in a stronger 
light, it may be explained, that insects resembling the 
parents do not always emerge from the eggs. The 
eggs more frequently produce grubs, creeping crea- 
tures which we often call maggots; and these grubs 
or maggots afterwards undergo a transformation into 
winged insects, like their originals. The insects, 
therefore, in laying their eggs, do not consult their 
own tastes, but the tastes of the grubs, which are 
quite different; and so thus their choice of situations 
for their eggs is the more remarkable. In depositing 
their eggs on the substances which they select, the 
insects take always particular pains to preserve them 
from casual injury or the attacks of other insects ; for 
this purpose they often weave over them certain kinds 
of woolly or silky like matter, in which they are con- 
cealed, though not always so as to prevent their being 
destroyed by ravenous creatures of a larger size. The 
cockroach, which infests ships and dwelling-houses, 
Jays its ezgs on walls and cornices, but concealing 
them so ingeniously with the matter with which the 
walls or cornices are covered, that it is impossible, by 
the most minute examination, to discover the nests. 
Nothing but scraping every inch of the interior of a 
house infested by these creatures, will effect their ex- 
tirpation. The eggs of the smaller insects which 
haunt dwelling-houses, as is well known to house- 
wives and female servants, are often hid so cautiously 
in the recesses of furniture, as to baffle all attempts to 
destroy them. 

Nature seems to have delighted in farnishing in- 
sects with the means of depositing and concealing 
their eggs. It has bestowed upon them, according to 
their various natures, certain limbs, or what we may 
justly enough call instruments, wherewith to place 
their egys in security. For instance, boys, listen to 
what I shall tell you about a fly called the saw-fly. 
This insect has four wings, and commonly its body is 
yellow, and its head black ; but the mest curious part 
of it is a thing called its saw, for a real saw it is. 
The young ones feed upon the leaves of rose-bushes, 


and gooseberries, and raspberries, and currants, and 
several other kinds of bushes; and the old ones al- 
ways lay their eggs on the branches of these bushes, 
so that the young ones may have something to eat as 
they come out. Now, to make an opening in the 
branches for the reception of its eggs, it uses its saw. 
This natural instrument is made of something like 
horn, and is fixed very nicely in a case; it resembles 
what the cabinetmakers call a éenor saw, more than 
it does the carpenter’s common saw. The tenor saw 
is made of a thin plate of steel, and has a stiff brass 
back to keep it from bending. ‘The fly’s saw is also 
kept from bending, but in a different manner. It has 
a stiff back, but that back is not fastened to the saw. 
The saw is made to move backwards and forwards in 
a groove in the back, so as to saw evenly, and with- 
out injury to the instrument. Besides all this, the 
fly is better off than the cabinetmaker, for it has two 
saws exactly alike; and they are so fixed, that the 
creature first pushes out one, and, when it is drawing 
that back, pushes out the other, by which means it 
does double work. I think the fly’s saw is the best, 
too, for another reason. The saws of the cabinet- 
maker and carpenter have their teeth bent; first, one 
a little on one side, and then the next to it a little on 
the other side, and so on to the end of the saw; so 
that, when sawing, the cut may be wide enough for 
the blade to move easily. Now, the fly’s saw has the 
teeth a little bent, or twisted, too; but it has some- 
thing else: on the outside of every tooth there are a 
great many very small teeth, so that the outside of 
every one is just like a rasp or file. Probably you 
may think that this fly must take a great while to 
saw avery little cut. The time it takes is certainly 
long, but perseverance carries it over its difficulties. 
It will take it more than an hour and a half to make 
one groove, and sometimes it will not stop till it makes 
six grooves.- After its toil is over in cutting, it uses 
its saws like a hand, to deposit its eggs in the place 
prepared for them. It then draws the saws into a 
case, to keep them from being injured ; after which, 
it finishes the operation by dropping upon the eggs a 
sort of frothy substance, which covers them up and 
glues them to the spot, where they remain till they are 
hatched. ‘This fly is not only ingenious, but cunning 
in its operations; for when any one approaches, it 
stops, folds up its saws and case under its body, draws 
up its legs, and pretends to be dead; nay, if you were 
to stick a pin through it, it would not move a limb. 
So much for this wonderful saw-fly. 

To return to the laying of the eggs of insects: It 
is chiefly for the due accomplishment of this great 
purpose that insects are provided with the perforating 
instruments just alluded to. An instrument used by 
different insects, for depositing their eggs in substan- 
ces to a certain depth, is called by naturalists, ovipo- 
sitors. Gardeners use a sharp-pointed bit of wood, 
called a dibble, for making holes in the earth for the 
reception of seeds. The ovipositors of insects answer 
the same purpose. They project from the animal like 
an arm, and are capable of boring to some depth in 
soft substances. When they are pushed to a suffi- 
cient depth, they open like a pair of sugar-tongs, and 
the eggs being dropped from the opening, they are 
instantly withdrawn ; this process is again and again 
practised, till the whole of the eggs are deposited. I 
have said, that, in order to secure food for the young 
when they are hatched, insects will sometimes lay 
their eggs in the eggs and bodies of other creatures 
of a similar kind, This has been proved to be the 
fact in many instances. There is a small black fly, 
in particular, which has been noticed doing this. It 
selects a common cabbage caterpillar, and, lighting 
upon its back, plunges its ovipositor into different 
places all over its body, until it has laid at least thirty 
eggs; and what is rather singular, the poor cater- 
pillar all the while seems to endure its wounds very 
patiently, as if it did not consider this piece of imper- 
tinence in the fly as of any consequence. In due 
course of time, the eggs are hatched in the body of 
the caterpillar, and the grubs commence feeding on 
the surrounding intestines. By a wonderful kind of 
instinct, however, they take care not to feed on any 
vital part of the animal, otherwise it would die, and 
they would perish; and when they have attained 
their proper size, they eat their way through the body 
of the caterpillar without killingt. Itis said that 
caterpillars which have been so used generally die 
a few days afterwards. The insertion of eggs by in- 
sects into other eggs is far from uncommon. 

The eggs of insects are variously shaped, and though 
exceedingly small, if not generally invisible to the 
naked eye, they are beautiful in their outward ap- 
pearance. Sometimes they are finely streaked with 
lines, and at other times dotted all over with regular 
rows of raised points. But whateyer be their shape 
or appearance, these qualities a ently given to 
them to suit the’peculiar situat n which they are 
placed, or the nature of the animals to be produced. 
In the formation of even so humble an object as the 
egg of the common yellow dung-fly, the bountiful 
provision of the Creator is strikingly observable. This 
fly haunts stables, and lays its eggs in pieces of the 
dung of the horses or other animals. The egg is of 


an oblong shape, fitted for being thrust into the dung; | 


but to prevent its being totally immersed, it is provid- 
ed with two pegs at the top, which slant out and keep 
it from sinking. Without these pegs the eggs would 
never be hatched; for if they wanted them, they would 
sink so deep as to be suffocated ; and if they lay on 


the surface, they would be shrivelled up and be de- 
stroyed. The pegs, therefore, just keep them in a 
proper position for hatching, and the young being 
duly brought forth, find on all sides matter whereon 
they mayfeed. It is worth mentioning, that Nature 
has furnished the young grubs or larve of insects, 
while in the eggs, the means of coming forth from 
their imprisonment when the period arrives for their 
being hatched. Birds in hatching break the shell 
with their beak, and grubs in the same manner push 
their way out by means of a hardish point at their 
head, which for conveniency always lies close to the 
inner part of the shell. Some grubs do not seem to 
possess the power of forcing themselves through their 
shells, and in such cases the shells are furnished with 
doors opening outwards like the lid of a snuff-box ; 
and these being pushed open by the grubs, they at 
once come forth. 

It appears to be a principle in nature, that those 
animals which are most useless to mankind, or 
most destructive, produce fewest young. This holds 
with regard to insects, among whose tribes some lay 
only two, while others lay many thousands of eggs. 
One of the most useful flies is the blow or flesh fly, 
which lays its eggs in dead carcases, and from which 
maggots are brought forth. Flies of this kind have 
been opened, and they have been found, on minute 
inspection by means of the microscope, to contain 
twenty thousand eggs. Indeed, the whole of the bulky 
part of these flies seems to be composed of nothing but 
eggs, which do not lie in a confused mass, but are 
rolled up like the spring of a watch, and ready to be 
projected on the tainted substance. I have said that 
this fly is useful, although, I daresay, your mammas, 
who have lost many pieces of meat in the larder by 
their encroachments, will hardly allow that such is the 
case. But we must recollect that the blow-fly is created 
in order to produce grubs or maggots, which, by their 
voracity, may clear off from the surface of the earth 
any dead carcases or loathsome animal substances. If 
they alight upon meat, you know they are only fol- 
lowing their propensity to do this useful turn to man- 
kind; and so, if your mammas do not wish their meat 
wasted, they have only to cover it up carefully, and 
then there will be no danger of it being touched by the 
flies. Since Iam talking about maggots, I may as well 
here tell you something curious in their mode of liy- 
ing. I believe you are aware that maggots are often 
seen in ditches, pools, and other places where there is 
any nasty oozy substance for them to feed on ; indeed, 
I have no doubt you must have seen them in such si- 
tuations, and not only seen them, but perhaps had the 
cruelty to pelt them too. Well, then, how do you 
think these creatures contrive to liveand breathe im- 
mersed in a puddle, with their heads downmost, grub- 
bing about for what they may devour? I shall tell 
you. They breathe through their tails, which resemble 
small threads, and stick out above the surface of the 
miry matter in which they are suspended. This at least 
is proved to be the case as to some kinds of maggots; of 
the breathing tube of one of which the following descrip- 
tion is given: The breathing apparatus consists of two 
tubes, one within the other, the inner or smaller being 
projected or drawn in through the larger, like the tubes 
of a spyglass. These tubes may be pushed to an extent 
of twelve times the length of the body of the maggot; 
thus, if the maggot be an inch long, its tail will be 
perhaps a foot, which is certainly a wonderful length. 
Long as this tail is, both the outer and inner tube 
which compose it are formed of nicely jointed fibrous 
rings, capable of being extended or drawn in almost 
instantaneously. When drawn in, the inner tube is 
coiled up in such a way as to be again easily forced 
out by the inflation of air from the windpipe. Fully 
as extraordinary an instance of the provisions of Na- 
ture is found in the case of the common gnat, or midge, 
as it is called in thenorth. ‘This little winged insect 
lays its eggs on the water, in rafts, which float on the 
surface till the grubs are hatched. When these exceed- 
ingly small creatures are thus developed, they con- 
tinue to swim near the surface, but with their heads 
downwards, seeking fur food in the water. In order 
that they may breathe in this situation, they are fur- 
nished with an air-tube, which goes off at an angle 
from their body near the tail. As there might, how- 
ever, be adanger of their sinking, and of the water 
getting into the tube, both the end of this tube and 
the extremity of the tail are furnished with a tuft of 
hair in the form of a star, which, being anvinted with 
oil, like the feathers of a duck, the water is com~ 
pletely repelled ; and so the little grub is buoyed up, 
and merrily pursues its course, till, by a subsequent 
transformation, it assumes the character of a winged 
gnat, and mounts into the air. 9 

IT have yet a great deal of curious things to tell 
you about insects ; but my space being now exhaust. 
ed, I must continue the subject at another opportu- 
nity. : x 
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PUNCTUALITY. 
Tuts is now considered as one of the minor virtues, 
_and it will probably be always deemed of greater and 
greater magnitude, as our population becomes more 


~ “and more mercantile—for it is the virtue of a mercan- 


tile and fully employed state of society. To the busy 
man, time is the same as money ; and if any one de- 
prives him of a part of it, or causes him to misuse it, 
athe same offence is committed—as far as loss of pro- 
perty is concerned—as if a pocket had been picked, or 
a false check passed at a bank. Whether a man 
steals from me an actual particular sum, or the 
half hour during which I can earn that sum, is 
to mea matter of perfect indifference: the effect of 
the one crime may be more demoralising to the of- 
fender than the other; but it makes no difference to 
me. Punctuality, then, if it causes men to avoid 
such infractions of the rights of others, may weil be 
esteemed a virtue, and always the more so, as the 
time of men becomes more generally valuable. 

The want of punctuality chiefly arises from mere 
thoughtlessness. It is in reality as easy to be punc- 
tual as otherwise, if we only desire to be so. There 
‘ean be no absolute or certain difficulty in reaching a 
place of appointment at the exact hour, nor any ab- 
solute and certain facility in getting there at a quar- 
ter past it. The one thing is quite as easy as the 
other, if we only truly desire to be present at the 
exact hour. A little reflection brings to our recollec- 
4ion the distance to the place of appointment ; a little 


more reflection informs us how long we will take to 


reach it; a little attention is necessary to the progress 
of time, that we may not be too late in setting out : 
}ehold the whole series of requisites for punctuality in 
appointments. Every man of correct mind and steady 
regular habits will take care that he performs these 
little duties—he will be upon principle in this, as in 
every other thing. On the contrary, when we see a 
man habitually neglect them, we may be certain that 


he is a person of little steadiness or reflection—I had 


almost said, little principle. He, at least, cares little 
for the feelings or interests of his fellows. There is 
perhaps as much injustice and cruelty in destroying 
a man’s comfort for the five minutes during which 
you keep him waiting, as in giving him an actual 
plow. Suppose twenty persons are detained twenty 
minutes from a meal, through the negligence of one 
person, who chooses to be too late—how does the case 
stand? One man, who could have as easily been 
punctual as not, has gained no advantage, while other 
twenty have each had a third of an hour of utier dis- 
comfort—much the same thing as if one human being 
had been kept in torture for about halfa day! Now, 
it is needless to ask if any man has a right to treat 
his fellow-creatures in such a manner, or whether is 
it better that one should have the little trouble 
of being punctual—a trouble hardly worth speak- 
ing of, and which he justly owes—or that twenty 
should have each the infinitely greater pain and tron- 
dle of waiting for him? If the case be one of busi- 
ness, it assumes even agraver character. If one keeps 
twenty waiting for twenty minutes each, during that 
part of the day when the time of commercial men is 
valuable, he destroys as much as half a day to one 


“man: bya piece of despicable and inexcusable ne. 


gligence, he causes an utter perdition of capital and la- 
our to that amount; more, perhaps, than his own 
industry could repay for a month; not to speak of 
his, almost for certain,| disorganising the arrange- 
ments, and introducing languor and disability into 
the minds, of all the score of persons concerned, so 
that the whole ensuing part of the day is lost.. When 
we compare, i indeed, the nature of the cause of this 


damage with the nature of the damage itself, the case 
seems to resemble, in some degree, that of the papers 
of Newton destroyed by his dog. Here, as well as in 
that instance, a thing of great value is dashed and 
ruined by a thing too childish and paltry to be al- 
luded to in terms of common patience. The wretched 
fool who caused the twenty to wait was perhaps 
amusing his frivolous mind with mere trifles, at the 
time when he should have been preparing to attend 
his appointment. Perhaps the half day of time was 
destroyed, in order that he might have a little more 
folding of the hands to sleep, or a little more time to 
worship his stupid physiognomy in a mirror. 

As long as there are thoughtless and irrational men 
in the world, there will probably be a want of punc- 
tuality of the kind here described. The wise and the 
well principled must just set it down in that ledger 
of loss which they have to keep with their weaker 
brethren, and which so rarely escapes a single hour 
from having one or more entries. But what shall we 
say to the fine gentleman who makes himself late upon 
principle! What shall we say to the affected wretch, 
who thinks to increase his consequence by regularly 
arriving behind time! Why, that man is a deliberate 
robber ; and if there be no statute to reach his case, 
he ought to be put down by the moral force of society. 
He is insome measure worse than a robber. The most 
of those who make prey of tangible objects act under 
the impulse of a greater or less necessity, and know 
pretty nearly the extent of damage they are commit- 
ting. But he who robs a neighbour of his time, has 
no motive but the most execrably selfish one, as well 
as the vainest and most contemptible ; and he commits 
an irreparable mischief, of which the extent is alto- 
gether incalculable. It would distend the gorge of 
Job himself, to see one of these regularly late men join 
a company which they had purposely permitted to as- 
semble and kept waiting, in order that attention might 
beattracted to them before, and more particularly aé, the 
moment when they were pleased to arrive. Evidence 
in such a case cannot be easily got; but it might cer- 
tainly be allowable, where the conviction was strongly 
borne in upon the minds of the company, to give the 
peccant individual the meanest seat at the board, and 
help him to all the worst things that could be got. 
Were the innocent to make a point of treating the 
guilty in this manner, I have little doubt that the 
guilty would soon make a point of being guilty no 
longer. 

There are other kinds of punctuality, besides that 
which may be exercised in the keeping of an appoint- 
ment. Wehave all occasionally to attend to duties 
in which the interests of others—perhaps poorer or 
meaner persons than ourselves—are concerned, and 
for the performance of which, at or within a certain 
time, we have passed our word. How often are such 
duties neglected, to the mortification and injury of 
our fellow-creatures, when in truth we might have 
as easily accomplished them as left them unaccom- 
plished, if we had only exercised a little energy, and 
given a little attention! Itis vain, perhaps, to hope 
by any means to advance mankind greatly in any 
single virtue. Yet there is a right and a wrong, a 
convenient and an inconvenient, an advantageous and 
a disadvantageous, which every man must be more or 
less able to discriminate. To attend to such duties as 
the above, will surely appear very obviously as right 
and convenient and advantageous, while the neglect 
of them will appear in every respect as the opposite ; 
and the reason of man will not allow him, if he fully 
reflects upon the subject, totake any other than the for- 
mer course. It isright to attend to such duties, be- 
cause we have pledged ourselves to attend to them, 
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and the happiness of a fellow-creature depends on our 
redeeming our pledge. It is convenient even to our- 
selves, because there is positively less trouble in at- 
tending to the duties in time, than out of it, and, if 
we wish to get off cheap, we should do so. Itis ad- 
vantageous every way, as it must always be to do that 
which is right instead of that which is wrong. If you 
allow the conclusion, you must surely improve in the 
virtue; and if such be the result, the aim of this little 
essay will have been accomplished. 

Ca ND TL 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEATH. 


Erroneous notions of Death—Their origin—Inordinate fear of 
Death—Dr Johnson—Marshal Biron—Erasmus—How these fears 
are to be overcome—Reckless temerity in approaching Death— 
Jocularity of Sir Thomas More—Intrepidity in dying—Duke 
d@’Enghien—Marshal Ney—Cloots. 


Srarr not, reader, at the title of this, the first of a 
series of articles on Death! for we are not going to 
depict scenes of human suffering and woe, such as 
will ever shock the sympathies of humanity ; nor, 
like the ancient Egyptians, who, even at their con- 
vivial feasts, hung up a skeleton to remind them of 
their mortality, are we going to disturb your happi- 
ness by dwelling with prophetic voice on the prover- 
bial uncertainty of human life, which the poets in 
their elegies and songs have likened to a falling star, 
a dying flame, a fading flower, a breaking billow: 
our object is to explain the conditions on which the 
spirit of vitality is retained within its mortal taber- 
nacle, and the changes that occur in the body induc- 
ing that mysterious state recognised in the sleep of 
death. Clergymen from their pulpits, and moralists 
in their essays, often dwell on death in eloquent and 
affecting language, but seldom or ever do they attempt 
any explanation of the mode in which it occurs; yet 
surely this, to aJl mankind, is a matter of deep and 
solemn interest; for by knowing the alterations which 
body and mind undergo, in fact by unveiling the na- 
ture of death, we disarm it of those fictitious terrors 


in which it is too often arrayed, and learn to view it 


as an event disturbing not the harmony and the be- 
nevolence which prevail throughout the universe. 
Ignorance is the thother of superstition ; and from the 
want of this very knowledge the human imagination 
has tortured itself to devise the most hideous concep- 
tions for depicting death as the universal tyrant, the 
king of terrors, the destroyer, &c.; and scarcely do 
we observe an hearse passing along our streets with- 
out perceiving that it is adorned by cross-bones, skulls, 
the figure of a skeleton, the spade, the mattock, and 
other gloomy insignia, calculated rather to disturb 
than induce that calm, awe-inspired, holy feeling to- 
wards it, which is inculcated by the highest and best 
precepts of Christian philosophy. Instead of the act 
of dying being regarded as one simply of sinking 
unconsciously, by the extinction of the vital prin- 
ciple, into a profound slumber, it is often described 
as accompanied by the most excruciating agonies ; and 
instead of the Valley of the Shadow of Death being 
imaged forth as the region of that still and deep re- 
pose which is truly typical of that blessed state into 
which the soul is hoped to pass, it is shadowed forth 
as a region of gloom and terror, re-echoing ouly the 
sighs and groans of mortal suffering, and haunted only 
by the most hideous phantoms. ‘The superstitions of 
the heathens, indeed, were of a less dark and aggra- 
vated character than the superstitions which are con- 
nected by many persons with their idea of death; 
but let them enter the sick chamber and watch the 
dying—let them discriminate between the phenomena 
of disease and the phenomena which indicate the ap- 
proach of death, and they will soon dismiss their ill- 
founded and gloomy apprehensions. The love of life, 
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inspired almost by the very air we breathe, induces 
an instinctive reluctance to meditate on an event 
which we erroneously deem an evil; and the ignorance 
which is thus engendered becomes the very harbinger 
of those perilous forebodings and misconceptions which 
have been known to overcast for ever the serenity of 
the human mind. In illustration of the phantasmal 
fears to which our hearts in the restlessness of con- 
scious ignorance give rise, we cannot refrain from 
presenting our readers with the following very beau- 
tiful dialogue, which occurs in one of Lord Byron’s 
dramatic poems, in which, Adam and Eve having 
been driven out of Paradise, their son Caingé§imepre- 


sented conversing with the evil spirit, Lucifér, on the 


nature of death :— oe) 
Lucifer. Darest thou to look on death? 


Cain. He has not yet 
Been seen. 
Lucifer. But must be undergone. 
ain. My father 


Says he is something dreadful; and my mother 
Weeps when he is named; and Abel lifts his eyes 
. To heaven, and Zillah casts her’s to the earth, 
And sighs a prayer, and Adah looks on me 
And speaks not. 
Lucifer. And thou ? 
Cain. Thoughts unspeakable 
Crowd in my breast to burning when I hear 
Of this almighty death, who is it seems 
Inevitable. Could I wrestle with him ? 
I wrestled with the lion, when a boy, 
In play, till he ran roaring from my gripe. 
Lucifer, It hath no shape, but will absorb all things 
That bear the form of earth-born being. 
Cain. I knew not that, yet thought it, since I heard 
Of Death; although I know not what it is, 
Yet it seems horrible. I have look’d out 
In the vast desolate night in search of him, 
And when I saw gigantic shadows in 
The umbrage of the walls of Eden, chequered 
By the far flashing of the cherub’s sword, 
I wateh’d for what I thought his coming, for 
With fear rose longing in my heart to know 
What ’twas which shook us all—but nothing came; 
And then I turned my weary eyes from off 
Our native and forbidden paradise 
Up to the lights above us in the azure, 
Which are so beautiful. Must they too die? 
Lucifer. Perhaps—but long outlive both thine and 
Thee! 
Cain. I’m glad of that. 
They are so lovely. 


Here the despondency of Eve, Zillah, and Adah, 
individually trembling under the apprehension of 
their impending calamity, and the more masculin 
imagination of Cain, anticipating in the “ umbrage 
of the walls of Eden” the appearance of the phantom 
of their terror, are precisely analogous to the fears 
which are entertained, and the superstitions which 
are excited, by our own ignorance, nay, by our habi- 
tual unwillingness to know any thing of the nature 
of that death which is still “‘ inevitable.” 

The inordinate fear of death, so occasioned, is one 
of the most grievous calamities which possibly can be 
endured, and seems to have been felt, in the fullest 
measure of its bitterness, by the celebrated Samuel 
Johnson, who appears to have been constitutionally 
superstitious. ‘‘ I cannot hear (says he, in one of his 
letters to Boswell) without emotion of the removal of 
any one whom I have known, into another state.” 
“ O my friend (he exclaims, in one of his letters to 
Dr Taylor), the approach of death is very dreadful ! 
I am atraid to think on that which I know I cannot 
avoid.”?. In a conversation with Dr Hawkins, he 
confessed ‘‘ he never had a moment in which death 
was not terrible to him.” He died, it is well known, 
eventually of a dropsical affection ; and such was his 
avidity, nay, passion, for prolonging the duration of 
his life, that, having once been relieved of pain by inci- 
sions made into his leg, we are informed by Dr Haw- 
kins, that with the intention of averting, or at least 
delaying, the period of his death, he asked one of his 
attendants to give him a-drawer out of a cabinet; 
which being done, he took from it a case of lancets, 
and choosing one of them, endeavoured to convey it 
into his bed. His attendants seized his hands, how- 
ever, and entreated of him not to doa rash action; 
to which he replied, ‘‘ he would not,”’ and then draw- 
ing his hand under the bed-clothes, they saw his arm 
move. Upon this they turned down the clothes, and 
saw a great effusion of blood, which soon stopped ; 
but shortly afterwards he seized hold of a pair of 
scissors that lay in a drawer near him, and plunged 
them into the calf of each leg, by the infliction of 
which-wounds he lost not less than eight or ten ounces 
of blood. Few men ever felt a more acute dread of 
death than Dr Johnson. His apprehension of the 
terrors of the grave cast a deep and everlasting gloom 
over the whole horizon of his life. An indulgence in 
so morbid an excess of apprehension, not only, as Dr 
Reid observes, embitters a man’s existence, but often 
tends to shorten its duration. He hastens the advance 
of death by the fear with which his frame is seized at 
the appearance of its approach. His trembling hand 
involuntarily shakes the glass in which his hours are 
numbered. The author of this article was once ear- 
nestly requested by a young man, who knew himself 
to be afflicted with that fatal disease, consumption, not 
on any account to apprise him of his approaching end. 
He could not endure the idea of death, and said he 
was only anxious to fall into its arms, without the con- 


I would not have them die, 


sciousness of the great change he was about to undergo. | far as its physical characteris concerned, should be phi- | on being informed of this harsh sentence, advised his , 


The intrepid Marshal Biron, on his deathbed, gave 
way to “ womanish tears and raging imbecility ;” and 


the virtuous Erasmus, with miserable groans, was 


heard crying out, “Domine, Domine, fac finem.” 
To overcome such distressing apprehensions, it is only 


necessary to consider what is really the natwre of: 


death. Our hopes beyond the grave are altogether of 
a different and higher character ; and although many 
have patiently and cheerfully resigned their last breath 
in the expectation of a happier and better life, and have 
indeed been sustained, by an internal integrity of 
Christian faith, amidst the most bitter agonies, yet 
there is no doubt that the terror which arises from 
the apprehension of death is caused by the fear of en- 
during physical pangs, which it is presumed must be 
experienced in the act of dying. This we shall pre- 
sently prove, on physiological principles, to be a popu- 
lar fallacy; but in the meantime there is no doubt 
that the fear of death is best conquered by habituating 
ourselves to its contemplation. The face of death, it 
would seem, loses its terrors when we become more 
familiar with its features. On this account, church- 
yards were originally made, by a decree of Lycur- 
gus, near the temples of religious worship, in order 
that the multitudes which proceed thither to their 
devotion, by the sight of the tombstones and graves, 
should be reminded of their mortality. The object 
of every epitaph is to convey the same moral; and 
it has been well observed, that every tomb should 
be regarded as a monument placed between the con- 
fines of this world and the next. Opposed to the 
fear of death, is the reckless temerity with which 
it has been occasionally encountered, particularly'on 
the scaffold. If we are anxious to inculcate the 
principle that death should be met without undue 
fear and anxiety, we by no means would wish it to be 
inferred that it should be approached with indiffer- 
ence. Sir Thomas More, in suffering death in the 
reign of Henry VIII., is considered to have displayed 
an unseemly levity ; for in ascending the scaffold, the 
stairs of which were crazy, he turned round in a jo- 
cular vein to Kingston, saying, ‘‘I pray you, Master 
Lieutenant, see me safe up, and for my coming down, 
let me shift for myself;” then, turning to the execu- 
tioner, “my neck is so short, theretore strike not 
awry, for the saving of thy honesty ;” after which, 
even when his neck was on the block, he passed 
another joke on the length of his beard, and then his 
head was, with a single blow, severed from his body. 
This ostentation of indifference and affected wit on 
so solemn an occasion appears to have been ex- 
tremely misplaced, and by no means consistent with 
moral dignity. Something, however, must be allowed 
for the innocence, the integrity, and the natural 
humour of this unfortunate statesman, of whose con- 
duct on the scaffold Addison observes, “that what 
was only philosophy in Sir Thomas More, would be 
frenzy ia any one who does not resemble him in the 
cheerfulness of his temper, and in the sanctity of his 
life and manners.” 

An affectation of dying with eclat, which has been 
observed in many real and assumed criminals, is 
only to be characterised as disgusting, and not less 
so are those epigrammatic or witty epitaphs which 
are to be found in almost every jest-book, and 
which, if they do excite a little mirth, do so at the 
expense of the better and more sacred feelings of hu- 
man nature. But while we thus urgently condemn 
such unwonted levity, we are sensible of the intrepidity 
with which death has been faced by many of the brave 
and the unfortunate. When the Duke D’Enghien, 
who, it will be remembered, was cruelly murdered, 
after a mock trial, at midnight, by order of Bonaparte, 
presented himself before the soldiers, who had pointed 
their fusees, he said, ‘“‘ Grenadiers, lower your arms, 
otherwise you will miss or only wound me.”’ Totwo 
of them, who proposed to tie a handkerchief over his 
eyes, he observed, ‘A loyal soldier who has been so 
often exposed to fire and sword, can‘see the approach 
of death with naked eyes, and without fear,” . So, al- 
so, Marshal Ney, who was condemned by a court- 
martial to be shot in the garden of the Thuilleries at 
Paris, with intrepid calmness desired the soldiers to 
take a sure aim at his heart; he also fell without one 
nerve of his habitual courage being shaken. The 
calm contemplation of speedily approaching death jis 
perhaps more frequently produced by religious resig- 
nation than by any other sentiment; yet there are 
instances in which those who have been totally devoid 


of impressions of this sacred character have met death | 


with a wonderful degree of intrepidity. The infa- 
mous Cloots, one of the French revolutionists, who 
styled himself “the orator of the human race,”  be- 
coming an object of suspicion to Robespierre, was ar- 
rested and condemned. He suffered with several 
others, and on his way to the guillotine, discoursed 
to his companions on materialism and the contempt of 
death. When he came to the scaffold, he begged the 
executioner to decapitate him the last, that he might 


have an opportunity, as he said, for making some ob- | 


servations essential to the establishment of certain 
principles while the heads of the others were falling. 
Instances of this kind of intrepidity, or affectation 


‘of intrepidity, might be easily multiplied; but for 


the present we pause, it being our intention to dwell 
more particularly on such cases when we come to con- 
sider the influence of the mind on the body of the 


losophically contemplated ; that it ought not tobe re- 

garded with feelings of undue apprehension and hor- 

ror, nor approached with affected levity and indiffer- 

ence; but that, deeply impressed with the solemnity 

of the event, we should calmly reflect on the manner 

of its accession ; in doing which, we shall discover no= 
thing to disturb the equanimity of the human mind. 
“‘ There is nothing,” says Montaigne, “ of which I am 
so inquisitive as the manner of men’s deaths, their 
dying words, their looks, their deportment ; nor is 
there any passage in history that takes up so much of 
my attention. If I was a writer of books, I would 
compile a register of the deaths of various people, with: 
notes, which would be of use in instructing men both: 
to live and die.” 


MARY, 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 

WueEn in London, a few years ago, I met, at the- 
house of a worthy friend, a widow lady, for whom, 
from the painful vicissitudes of her fortune, I felt a deep- 
sympathy. Mrs Deancroft, the wife of my friend, gave- 
me a brief sketch of this unfortunate young woman’s. 
life. She was the daughter of a poor but respectable 
schoolmaster in a small town in the north of England, 
who took the utmost pains, she being an only child, to 
cultivate and improve her mind. But the kind of read- 
ing he recommended to Mary—this was her name—was 
not exactly suited to her taste. Works of fancy were 
her chief delight. She read with avidity most of the 
novels and romances which were in vogue at the time. 
The characters and descriptions, the love stories, and 
ideal adventures she met with in these, made a power- 
ful impression on a heart naturally warm and ardent, 
and produced a certain enthusiasm, which, while it. 
elevated, often misled her imagination. Occasionally, 
however, she varied the intellectual treat by reading” 
the poets, the most beautiful passages from whom she 
carefully treasured up in her memory, and could re- 
peat with surprising facility. In short, at seventeen 
Mary was considered a girl of extraordinary mental 
attainments; even at that early age, some poetical 
trifles of her writing evinced a taste and feeling which 
would have done honour to riper years. Nothing de- 
lighted her more than to wander, during the sweet 
and tranquil evenings of summer, with some favourite 
author in her hand, amidst the thickest shades of an 
adjoining forest, or along the margin of the mountain- 
embosomed lakes in the neighbourhood, where she 
might contemplate Nature in all her beauty, fresh- 
ness, and magnificence. 

When she had reached her eighteenth year, she 
became acquainted with a young man, the son of a 
gentleman of small landed property in a neighbouring 
county, who was of a character and disposition quite 
congenial to her own. He had read muchs but his 
favourite study was the drama, and Shakspeare his 
beloved author. This young man had been placed 
by his father in the office of an attorney, which situa- 
tion was not at all suited to his taste. Disgusted with 
thedry, tedious, monotonous duties he had there to per- 
form, he one day took an unceremonious /eave of his. 
master, and joined an itinerant company of Thes- 
pidns in aneighbouring town, whose performances he 
had witnessed. In this situation he promised himself 
the pleasure of enacting some favourite characters, 


besides having a chance of finding in it that novelty | 


of adventure for which he thirsted. Our dramatists. 
stopped in their route at the birth-place of Mary, to 
perform for a few nights; during which time, the 
young debutant got acquainted with her. The first 
conversation they had, produced powerful impressions 
on both sides—in short, they soon discovered that they 
could not be happy asunder. The father of Mary 
observed the intimacy, and admonished his daughter ;. 
but it was in vain—the die was.cast; and as both 
the lady and gentleman were delighted with the ro-~ 
mantic, they, by way of a first adventure, one morn 
ing took a post-chaise and drove off for Gretna-Green,. 
where they were united by the worthy personage who 
so accommodatingly awaits the commands of fugitive 
lovers..~Theinfatuated Mary had not been many miles 
er father's dwelling ere she begandeeply to re- 
gretthe step she had taken, for she was far from be- 
ing an undutiful child, and her heart smote her when 
she thought of the pain this act of disobedience would 
give so kind and indulgent a parent. She even en. 
treated her lover to convey her back to her home, as- 
he valued her happiness ; and it was with some dif. 
ficulty he succeeded in overcoming her scruples, by 
soothing her with the assurance of parental forgive- 
ness. He was not mistaken. 
received his imprudent but affectionate daughter with 
the smile of kindness and forgiveness. He was 
grieved, but not obdurate—he could not find it in his 
heart to turn away from a beloved and only child— 
what was done could not now be undone. Not so 
did her haughty father-in-law—a Welshman by birth, 
and proud of his pedigree—act; he wrote a- furious 
letter to his son, full of reproach, and announcing his 
determination thenceforth to regard him as one who. 


dying. We have been only anxious in this prelimi- | had forfeited every title to his countenance and pro-~ 
nary articlé to explain the manner in which death, so | tection, The kind-hearted father of his beloved Mary, 
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The good schoolmaster 
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son-in-law to apply himself without delay to some sub- 
stantial profession which might be a source of future 
support to him and his wife. But his admonitions 
made but little impression on Mr Lumley (such was 
the name of this young gentleman). Filled with high 
hopes of what his genius was capable, and the gifts of 
fortune it would procure him, he would not hear of 
' any pursuit in which it would be cramped and with- 
out seope. The anxious father then proposed, as 
a necessary measure of prudence, that he should 
leave his wife under the parental roof until he had 
got into some way that would enable him to pro- 
vide for their support. But the ardent and sanguine 
youth, fixing his eyes tenderly on his wife, exclaimed, 
i *€ Shall we part, sweet girl? 

No, let my father seek another heir. 

Therefore devise with me how we may fly, 

Whither to go, and what to bear with us.” 
A silent and pensive look showed the conflicting state 
of Mary’s mind; but love and hope prevailed. It 
was finally resolved, that, with the assistance of what 
money the father could spare, and a letter of intro- 
duction to a cousin of his, settled in London, the 
youthful couple should depart for that great mart of 
genius and talent, where the husband had no doubt 
of being engaged at one of the theatres, and where 
the romantic Mary would have scope and encourage- 
ment for the exercise of her literary talents. She had 
already written some little tales and poetical trifles, 
which she hoped would at least establish her fame. 

At length the youthful pair took their departure. 
Mary’s heart sunk within her when she tore herself 
from the parting embrace of her kind and affectionate 
father, and fixed her eyes, perhaps for the last time, 
on that dwelling and those scenes where she had 
passed her earliest years in innocence and serenity. 
Those only who have experienced such a parting can 
form an idea of her feelings on this occasion. 

Soon after their arrival in London, Mr Lumley 
waited, self-introduced, on one of the managers of a 
certain theatre, and was received with a cold repul- 
sive look, not at all encouraging to so sanguine a spi- 
rit—mixed, on his reciting some passages from his 
favourite bard, with certain significant hems and 
hhahs, and sarcastic grins. The interview ended by 
his being informed that his provincial accent and in- 
orrect delivery would not be endured by a London 
audience; but that, after a few years’ drilling in a 
provincial theatre, there might be some hopes of his 
‘succeeding in minor parts. For the first time were 
the brightly-pictured hopes of this aspiring youth 
damped, and the sensation he felt may well be con- 
«ceived. Hesoon, however, rallied his spirits, and re- 
solved on taking the advice of his unsympathising 
monitor. His faithful Mary agreed to accompany 
him, and even to prepare herself for the boards. 
They were not sensible to the miseries of such a life 
—they thought only of the novelties and adventures 
with which it might be attended. 

We shall not recount all the vicissitudes which this 
romantic couple experienced in their peregrinations 
—sometimes with pockets tolerably filled—at others, 
without a shilling to buya dinner—one time flattered 
with applause, at another hissed and pelted; as the 
taste, humour, or caprice of their auditors led them. 
‘Often cheated, abused, envied, and opposed by their 
brethren, and not unfrequently exposed to brutal in- 
sults by unfeeling wretches calling themselves gentle- 
men. The amiable Mary, in particular, was often 
shocked by indecent familiarities and licentious pro- 
posals, which she treated with the indignant scorn 
they deserved. This was not a life suited to the taste 
and feelings of either, keenly sensible as they were to 
any thing like unkindness or indignity; though Mary 
remarked that many distinguished females whom she 
chad read of had been exposed to still more cruel suf- 
ferings. Sick, however, at length of these endurances, 
they returned to the metropolis. 

By the kind interposition of a gentleman of one of 
the theatres, Mr Lumley was now employed as a per- 
former. But here he soon found abundant matter to 
wound his pride and mortify his feelings. Instead of 
that eminence he had fondly anticipated, he found 
himself thrown into the shade, neglected and despised. 
No plaudits, no cheers, no waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, or other demonstrations of pleasure, hailed 
his entrée, nor was he encouraged by one solitary en- 
core. All the first and second rate characters were 
engaged by performers older than himself, and he 
was compelled either to fill inferior and insignificant 
parts, or give up his engagement. Indignantly he 
chose the latter. 

And now, instead of treading the boards of a thea- 
tre, he took up his pen, to write for it—a nobler em- 
ployment, he thought, and one in which his genius 
would not be so basely shackled and cruelly kept down. 
In six months he finished a tragedy, which many of 

“this literary acquaintance lauded to the skies for its 
eloquent and glowing language, splendid imagery, and 
lofty sentiment. Flattered, delighted, proud of this 
his first essay, he hastened with it to one of the mana- 
gers, who, after keeping him in suspense for several 
months, returned it, with an intimation that it would 
not suit the stage. He attributed this rejection to pre- 
judice and want of taste, and offered it to one of the 
other theatres, but with \no better success. Disap- 
pointed and enraged, tendered it to a bookseller, 

- who, after some hesitation, offered him five guineas 
for the copyright, which, with silent bitterness of heart, 
he accepted. ‘ 
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But he did not despair. He produced another trage- 
dy, which he put into the hands ofa gentleman eminent 
alike for his literary attainments and generous philan- 
thropy. By him, with the consent of the author, this 
piece was pruned of many redundancies, altered and 
new-modelled in such a manner as to fit it for repre. 
sentation. He did more—he sent it, with the fiat of 
his approbation, to one of the theatres. Thus ushered 
into notice, it was at length put into rehearsal, and 
finally announced in the playbills. This was a crisis 
the most momentous in the life of our hero; it was to 
decide the fate of his genius—his hopes—to give a co- 
lour to all his future prospects. He attended unpro- 
vided with friends, either to prompt, oppose, or re- 
press clamour, and with breathless expectatiom beheld 
the opening scene of his piece go off with tolerable 
eclat!' This was encouraging. The three first acts 
passed off in much the same manner, only now and 
then there was heard an ominous hiss, mixed, however, 
with occasionalapplause. But soon after the opening of 
the fourth act, a clamour broke forth more appalling to 
the heart of the youthful bard than the wildest tem- 
pest on the waste of waters to the untried voyager ! 
Many—amongst the rest Lumley’s kind literary friend 
—cried out, ‘““Shame! shame! the piece has not a 
fair chance.” From the opening to the close of the 
last act, all was uproar and confusion. Attempts were 
made to bring the house to reason, but in vain. At 
length it was announced that the piece should be with- 
drawn. The state of mind in which the unfortunate 
poet returned to his home can better be conceived than 
described—it bordered on distraction. But by degrees 
he suffered himself to be soothed by the sweet sym- 
pathy and tender caresses of his amiable Mary. 

His tragedy, though byno means faultless, was not 
treated with that candour and fairness to which it had 
at least'a claim. There was a schism among the per- 
formers on account of its being brought forward. 
Some opposed it in toto; others disliked certain of the 
characters, and were averse to fill them, but, yielding 
to the authority of the manager, did so with such apa- 
thy, that they looked more like walking automatons, 
than actors desirous of giving force and effect to the 
poet’s meaning. The auditors were disgusted, and 
vented that displeasure on the piece, a portion of 
which ought at least to have fallen on certain of the 
performers. 

Mr Lumley now renounced all thoughts of writing 
for the stage, and even his favourite Shakspeare was 
thrown aside as no longer attractive. He now set 
about writing tales, essays, and miscellanies, for the 
magazines—in which he was greatly assisted by his 
affectionate partner—and now and then undertook 
a pamphlet, oratranslation. These resources scantily 
provided for the day which was passing over their 
heads, but afforded no provision for the future—and 
he was now the father of two children. His wife, too, 
devoted all her leisure hours to writing. She had 
already produced a novel, which, however, brought 
her but a trifle; nor was she much more successful with 
her poetical effusions, though some of them were simple, 
pathetic, and touching. 

All, in short, which their literary exertions could 
raise, was utterly insufficient to enable them to live 
with ordinary comfort. Mary suffered in silence. 
Her chief care was to solace and comfort her husband, 
who, with all the sensibility cf a generous spirit, want- 
ed the firmness of an enduring mind. Allhis sanguine 
hopes were blighted-almost in the bud. He had written 
repeatedly to his father, in a penitent and supplicating 
style, but all he obtained was a scanty supply of money, 
totally inadequate to his wants. To add to his dis- 
tress, he had unhappily contracted debts which he 
was utterly unable to discharge. The good school- 
master had occasionally assisted them out of his 
humble savings.. But, alas! the time soon came when 
poor Mrs Lumley was to be deprived of that kind and 
good father! She received the afflicting tidings of 
his death at a moment when her heart had need of 
support, and was little able to bear so heavy a ca- 
lamity. The violence of her grief, on this distressing 
occasion, had nearly proved fatal to her. 

But a calamity of a still more overwhelming nature 
awaited the unfortunate Mary. Her husband, whose 
mind had for some time past been agitated by various 
conflicting passions, fell into a settled melancholy, 
which terminated in the deprivation of his reason ! 
Soon after the fatal symptoms appeared, he wandered 
from his home, and. was seen no more by his unhappy 
wife! His body was found in a sequestered spot near 
Richmond, and a pistol lying by his side. He had 
put a period to his life in a moment of insanity; for, 
had reason existed, the thought of a beloved wife, if 
no other consideration had prevailed, would doubtless 
have arrested his hand. 

It would be in vain to attempt to describe the dread- 
ful suspense which the wretched wife suffered on 
missing her husband, or the despair into which she was 
thrown on learning his fate. This catastrophe her 
terrors had, at moments, anticipated; but then she 
had only fancied it—the dreadful certainty struck 
her, like a thunderbolt, to the earth !—it bereft her 
of sense, reason, recollection, and nearly, very nearly, 
of life. What followed, during the dangerous fever 
with which she was seized on this occasion, she has 
no distinct memory of—it may be likened to a wild, 
hideous, and incoherent dream. When her faculties 
returned, it was but to show her the utter desolation 
and helplessness in which she was placed. The mea- 
sure of her sufferings was now full, even to overflow- 
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ing; and she would have loathed life, but for a‘mother’s 
anxiety for her helpless offspring. This tie, and only 
this, reconciled her to existence. 

The circumstances of the suicide of the unfortunate 
man, and the unhappy and forlorn situation of hig 
widow and children, as detailed in the newspapers, 
had excited a lively interest and feeling in many, 
some of whom—among the rest the worthy Mr Dean- 
croft—sent small sums for their relief, but he did not 
stop here. He went to the humble abode of the un- 
happy sufferer, and obtained for her proper medical 
attendance, and a carefulnurse. He made particular 
inquiries into her character, and other circumstances’; 
and being satisfied on these points, he proposed to 
her, on beginning to recover, to remove to his house, 
informing her of his being a matried man. This of- 
fer she gratefully accepted, and no kindness could 
have been more seasonable. Ever since she has been 
under this hospitable roof, it has been the unceasing 
endeavour of Mrs Deancroft, who is a kind-hearted, 
amiable woman, to soothe and comfort this child of 
sorrow and suffering. She felt even the fondness of 
a sister for her; she found in her an amiable, inter- 
esting, and intelligent companion, and a useful assis- 
tant in her household affairs. 

The too severely tried Mrs Lumley endeavoured at 
times to put on a look of serenity, but it could be 
easily seen that a settled melancholy sat at her heart; 
she mixed in no gaiety, and declined accompanying 
any one to places of public amusement. She devoted 
much of her time—indeed too much, considering the 
depressed state of her mind—to solitary musing and 
religious meditation. She often remarked to her 
friend that we are too apt to blame Providence for 
misfortunes which we have brought on ourselves; and 
declared that she traced her’s to an early perversion of 
mind and mistaken way of thinking, produced by a 
too indiscriminate reading of novels. This led her to 
think too lightly of an act at which she now shuddered 
—filial disobedience to a kind and indulgent parent. 
She observed, that she is now convinced that the bulk 
of our novels are calculated rather to mislead the young 
and inexperienced of the sex, than convey to them any 
solid and useful instruction; but allowed that there 
were some of asuperior stamp, that might with safety 
and benefit be put into their hands, and which, as they 
are incapable of selection themselves, should be pointed 
out to them by their instructors. 

With respect to the unfortunate Lumley, he was 
one of the number of those ardent, early-talented 
young men, who launch on the ocean of life with 
high-towering hopes, which are doomed to fade away 
and perish like the ‘* baseless fabric of a vision.’ 
Their ardent and creative fancies conjure up splendid 
visions of the future, which disappear as the fond en- 
thusiasts advance and come in contact with the reali- 
ties of life. With less of the fervency and impatience 
of hope, and of the waywardness of passion, the ge- 
nius with which nature had gifted them might have 
proved a blessing: as it is, it only serves to give a 
keener edge to misfortune, to add to the bitterness of 
disappointment, and, finally, hurry the devoted vic- 
tims to despair or insanity. Toco many have thus 
been martyrs to the fatal sensibility attending genius, 
when abandoned ‘to the dominion of the passions. * 


SPAIN. 

To those persons who reason on the causes of the de- 
cline of nations, there is not, at the present moment, a 
more interesting and instructive spectacle than that ex- 
hibited in the condition of Spain—a country which, at 
a comparatively recent period, stood at the pinnacle of 
national grandeur, but which now, by the joint ope- 
ration of pride, indolence, ignorance, and vicious in- 
stitutions, lies in a state of poverty and debasement 
more humiliating and more hopeless than that of per- 
haps any nation of |savages in the most barbarous 
part of the globe. As we believe little real know- 
ledge is abroad among the people on this subject, we 
propose to give a short account of Spain, with a sketch 
of its moral condition. 

Spain, or “the Peninsula,” as it is frequently called, 
is an extensive country, occupying the south-western 
extremity of Europe, and is surrounded by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, except on the 
north-east, where part of the Pyrenean chain of 
mountains form its boundary with France. In its 
dimensions, this country extends 700 miles in length 
by 500 in breadth, forming an area of 45,000 square 
miles. Portugal lies like a patch on the side of the 
Peninsula facing the Atlantic, but it does not come 
under our notice at present. Spain, proper, is divided 
naturally into two unequal compartments, one of which 
includes the central region, and the other that of the 
coast. Spain is essentially mountainous. It consists 
chiefly of extensive plains traversed by lofty ridges, 
towering to aheight of from eighteen hundred to two 
thousand feet. There are comparatively few trees in 
the country, and the air being dry, the number of 
rivers is not great. The principal are the Ebro, the 


® From the ‘* Reveries of a Recluse ;” 1 vol. 12mo, 1825, 
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Duoro, the Tagus, the Guadrana, and the Guadal- 
quivir; but from the bad system of things, they are 
not put to their full uses for navigation and trade. 
In the lower parts of Spain, particularly on the coast, 
the climate is delightful, but in the high central plains 
the heat is as intense in summer as the cold is pierc- 
ing in winter. The productions of Spain are rich 
and various. Iron, tin, copper, quicksilver, and in- 
deed every valuable mineral, abound in the Penin- 
sula. There are also a number of coal and salt mines. 
Wheat of the finest quality is produced in most of the 
provinces. The other principal productions of the 
soil are oats, barley, maize, rice, oil, honey, sugar, 
hemp, flax, cork, cotton, silk, and barilla ; the wool, 
as is well known, is of a very superior quality. There 
are many fine fruits grown, as figs, oranges, pome- 
granates, lemons, &c. Among the animal produc- 
tions, the horse of Andalusia, a province on the Me- 
diterranean, opposite Africa, is esteemed among the 
finest in the world. The sheep are millions in num- 
ber. ‘The seacoasts supply abundance of fish. Ina 
word, nature seems to have exhausted her bounty on 
this favoured Jand; and had not ungrateful man la- 
boured but with too successful perversity to counter- 
act her beneficence, Spain, instead of being the poorest 
and most degraded, would now be the richest, hap- 
piest, and most prosperous country in Europe. 

About the beginning of the present century, the 
population of Spain amounted to 10,409,879 indivi- 
duals, among whom were the following classes :—Be- 
ginning with the religious bodies, there were 148,242 
clergy and monks, and 32,000 nuns, exclusive of 
about a fourth of the population living on their pro- 
perty without doing any thing; there were 100,000 
individuals existing as smugglers, robbers, pirates, 
and assassins escaped from prisons and garrisons ; 
about 40,000 officials appointed to capture these, and 
having an understanding with them; nearly 300,000 
servants, of whom more than 100,000 were un- 
employed and left to their shifts; 60,000 students, 
most of whom begged, or rather extorted charity at 
night ; and if to this melancholy list we add 100,000 
beggars, fed at the doors of monasteries and convents, 
we shall find that there existed in Spain nearly 
600,000 persons who were of no use in agriculture 
or the mechanical arts, and who were only calculated 
to.prove dangerous to society. Having made these, 
we find there then remained 964,571 day-labourers, 
917,197 peasants, 310,739 artizans and manufacturers, 
and 34,339 merchants, to sustain by their exertions 
upwards often millions of inhabitants. These results, 
which are as applicable at the present day, when 
the population has increased to about 14,000,000, as 
at the time when they were deduced, exhibit a state 
of society so radically corrupt and debased, as to 
render all hopes of its regeneration very nearly des- 
perate. Idleness is the national sin of Spain—and 
with a population constitutionally averse to labour, 
and disposed to seek for subsistence by any means ra- 
ther than by honest industry; with a government that 
for ages has carried on the work of brutification by 
all the expedients in its power, and though omnipo- 
tent for evil, utterly ineflicient for good; and, lastly, 
with a domineering priesthood,* swarming in every 
street, village, and hamlet in the kingdom, and, amidst 
the universal misery, fattening on the substance of 
the land, which it keeps in thraldom and intellectual 
darkness—with such elements to work on, such an 
intertexture of vice, corruption, ignorance, and pre- 
judice to break through, he must bea bold person 
who should undertake to remedy the evils of this un- 
happy country. 


Many influences have conspired to reduce Spain to 
its present condition. Putting out of view the abuses of 
monarchical power, and the interference of the priest- 
hood, upon which we have no wish to descant, or to ex- 
press any opinion, there are other causes fully as obvious. 
The first of these is the deplorable state of education. 
The art of reading is cautiously administered, and 
every species of book kept out of the hands of the 
people which may seem calculated to enlighten their 
minds. The higher branches of learning are most 
imperfectly communicated ; the physical, natural, and 
mathematical sciences, are totally neglected; and as 
for medicine, the practitioners are at the same time 
barbers. Dissection, for the purpose of anatomical 


*® The Spanish chureh was reduced, if not actually extermim- 
ated, by the national convulsions consequent on the intrusion of 
the armies of Napoleon, but_was afterwards restored to almost its 
origiual condition, | 


study, is impracticable. In Spain, knowledge forms 
no title to distinction, and is more likely to entail per- 
secution than to lead to honour. The students at the 
academies or universities form a wretched crew, with 
their, black capas or cloaks hanging in tatters, their 
feet covered with rags, and their lank, greasy, yn- 
washed countenances, expressive of pride, insolence, 
and misery. The greater part of these wretches have 
no other means of subsistence than the soup which is 
charitably furnished them at the gates of the convents, 
and the alms which they beg or baw] for on the streets. 
It may well be supposed that literature is at a low ebb 
in Spain. ‘The truth is, there is no modern literature 
at all. The books read by those who can read are 
chiefly theological, or upon some subject that cannot 
possibly lead to investigations into the political and 
moral condition of the country. The press is under 
a more severe censorship than in any other part of the 
world. The newspapers which are permitted dare not 
give any political intelligence, and are in reality a 
burlesque on the name of newspapers. If a battle 
were fought within ten miles of Madrid, it would not 
be alluded to in the papers of that city, and the people 
would most likely know nothing of it. 

The next source of degradation consists in a law, 
which for nearly three hundred years has given the 
power to an association of nobility, clergy, and persons 
in authority, to pasture their flocks of sheep over all 
the pasture lands in the kingdom. The wool of sheep 
being one of the most productive articles in the coun- 
try, the feeding of this valuable animal is carried on 
toa great extent. It is calculated that there are ten 
millions of sheep in Spain, and that at least one half 
of this number belong to the privileged classes, and 
may feed at large wherever their owners please to have 
them driven. We shall in vain ransack the history 
of monopoly for any parallel to this monstrous and 
fraudulent usurpation on the rights and property of a 
whole nation. The agriculture of Spain is now in a 
very low condition, and manufactures have sunk stil 
lower. The colonial possessions of the kingdom hav- 
ing nearly all been lost, by mismanagement, and the 
vessels which sailed to them captured by privateers, 
the foreign commerce of Spain, which once spread over 
two hemispheres, is nearly extinct. An exchange of 
raw commodities for manufactured goods, or money 
from other countries, is left on a limited scale; and 
the internal trade being worn out by exactions, is con- 
ducted with little advantage. Smuggling is carried on 
to an unprecedented extent. But what must we think 
of the trade of a country which has not a tolerable 
road in its whole extent, and where the traftic is con. 
ducted by the tedious and insecure process of carriage 
on the backs of mules ? 

The vexations we have recounted as tending to 
barbarise the inhabitants of one of the finest coun- 


‘tries under heaven, are trifling in comparison with 


one grand, supreme vexation—that produced by the 
administration of justice. In civil actions before the 
courts, the forms are complicated, dilatory, expensive, 
and ruinous ; often in the highest degree corrupt and 
oppressive. But the state of the criminal law is im- 
measurably worse. There is little protection for pro- 
perty in Spain, but for life and limb there is abso- 
lutely none at all; and so desperate have the abomi- 
nations of the system become, that the greatest and 
most daring criminal is less an object of terror to the 
people than the officers of justice. The cry of justicia, 
or, there is an officer of justice, freezes the very blood 
in the veins of every Spaniard who hears it, and he 
instantly flies, if he can, as he would from a wild 
beast or a cannibal ready to devour him. These fel- 
lows are the allies of all the villains in the country, 
and were all originally robbers or assassins, most pro- 
bably both. Crimes are therefore multiplied in Spain 
to an extent frightful and unexampled. Impunity may 
be safely calculated upon by all who can aiford to pay 
the necessary price. The greater the magnitude of 
the crime, the more certain is the escape of the cri- 
minal. here is no country in Europe, accordingly, 
where, of the total number of crimes perpetrated in 
the course of a year, so few are brought under the 
cognisance of the courts. Yet while thousands thus 
escape punishment, it is mentioned in official returns 
that in 1826 there were 1233 men convicted of mur- 
der, 1773 of attempts to commit murder, and 1620 of 
robbery, chiefly onthe highways. If it be assumed that 
one-half of the gross number of crimes committed in 
Spain escape detection, or at least exposure, which 
there is some reason to believe is an assumption ra- 
ther below than above the truth, it will follow that 
in the above year, 9252 capital crimes were committed 
in Spain, including two thousand five hundred mur- 
ders or assassinations. This presents a picture of the 
demoralisation produced by a bad government and 
corrupt institutions, at the contemplation of which 
the heart sickens. * 

Such is the present condition of Spain—such is the 
country which, during the days ofthe Romans, eighteen 
hundred years since, contained, as is said, forty mil- 
lions of inhabitants—the country which, only two or 
three centuries ago, kept the world in awe—the coun- 
try which sent forth Columbus, and established its 
power over an extensive continent and numberless 
islands, of which, substantially, it does not at pre- 


* Weare indebted for the greater part of the above article to the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, a periodical publication to which we 
have more than once referred, as one containing a large body of 
most useful information on continental literature and statistics, 


sent possess an acre—the country whose fleets com. 
peted with those of any other nation in Europe, and 
one of whose kings had the temerity to attempt to 
conquer Great Britain!—What a moral might be 
drawn by nations from the humiliating spectacle which 
Spain now offers to their observation ! 


THE MIGRATIONS OF A SOLAN GOOSE.: 


“ WrLL, Bryce,” said Mrs Maxwell one day to her 
housekeeper, ‘‘ what has the gamekeeper sent this 
week from Maxwell Hall?” “ Why, madam, there 
are three pair of partridges, a brace of grouse, a wood- 
cock, three hares, a couple of pheasants, and a solan 
goose.” ‘A solan goose!” ejaculated the lady; 
*‘ what could induce him to think I would poison my 
house with a solan govse?” ‘ He knows it is a dish 
that my master is very fond of,” replied Mrs Bryce. 
“It is more than your mistress is,’ retorted the 
lady; ‘let it be thrown out directly before Mr Max- 
well sees it.”’ 

The housekeeper retired, and Mrs Maxwell resumed 
her cogitations, the subject of which was how to ob- 
tain an introduction to the French noblesse who had 
recently taken up their abode in Edinburgh. ‘ Oh!” 
said she, as she hastily rung the bell, ‘‘ how could E 
be so stupid ?—there is nothing in the world that old 
Lady Crosby is so fond of as a solan goose, and I un- 
derstand she knows all the French people, and that 
they are constantly withher. Bryce,” she continued, 
as the housekeeper obeyed her summons, “is the 
goose a fine bird ?” ‘* Very fineindeed, madam; the 
beak is broken, and one of the legs is a little ruffled, 
but I never saw a finer bird.”” ‘* Well, then, don’t 
throw it away, as I mean to send it to my friend Lady 
Crosby, as soon as I have written a note.” Mrs 
Bryce once more retreated, and Mrs Maxwell, hav- 
ing selected a beautiful sheet of note paper, quickly 
penned the following effusion :— 

‘¢ My dear Lady Crosby, permit me to request your 
acceptance of a solan goose, which has just been sent 
me from Maxwell Hall. Knowing your fondness for 
this bird, I am delighted at having it in my power to 
gratify you. I hope that you continue to enjoy good 
health. Thisistobeavery gay winter. Bythe bye, do 
you know any one who is acquainted with the French 
noblesse ? I am dying to meet with them. Ever, my 
dear Lady Crosby, yours truly, M. Maxwerxt.” 


Lady Crosby being out when this billet reached her 
house, it was opened by one of her daughters. ** Bless 
me, Maria !”’ she exclaimed to her sister, ‘‘ how for- 
tunate it was that I opened this note; Mrs Maxwell 
has sent mamma a solan goose!” “ Dreadful!” ex- 
claimed Eliza; ‘<I am sure if mamma hears of it, she 
willhave itroasted immediately, and Captain Jessamy, 
of the Lancers, is to call to-day, and, you know, a 
roasted solan goose is enough to contaminate a whole 
parish. I shall certainly go distracted!” ‘ Don’t 
discompose yourself,” replied Maria; ‘“‘I shall take 
good care to send it out of the house before mamma 
comes home; meanwhile, I must write a civil answer 
to Mrs Maxwell’s note. I daresay she will not think 
of alluding to it; but if she should, mamma, luckily, 
is pretty deaf, and may never be a bit the wiser.” 
“ ] think,” said Eliza, ‘‘ we had better send the goose ~ 
to the Napiers, as they were rather affronted at nob 
being asked to our last musical party ; I dare say thep 
will make no use of it, but it looks attentive.” ‘An 
excellent thought,” rejoined Maria. No sooner said 
than done: in five minutes the travelled bird had once 
more changed its quarters. 

“A solan goose!” ejaculated Mrs Napier, as herr 
footman gave her the intelligence of Lady Crosby’s 
present. ‘‘Pray, return my compliments to her 
ladyship, and I feel much obliged by her polite atten- 
tion. ‘Truly,”’ continued she, when the domestic had: 
retired to fulfil this mission, ‘if Lady Crosby thinks: 
to stop our mouths with a solan goose, she will find 
herself very much mistaken. I suppose she means 
this as a peace-offering for not having asked us to her 
last party. I suppose she was afraid, Clara, my: 
dear, you would cut out her clumsy daughters with Sir 
Charles.” “ If I don’t, it shall not be my fault,” re-- 
plied her amiable daughter. ‘* I flirted with him in- 
such famous style at the last concert, that I thought 
Eliza would have fainted on the spot. But what are 
you going to do with the odious bird?” “Ob, I 
shall desire John to carry it to poor Mrs Johnstone.” 
““T wonder, mamma, that you would take the trouble. 
of sending all the way to the Canongate for any such 
purpose; what good can it do you to oblige people. 
who are so wretchedly poor?” ‘* Why, my dear,” 
replied the lady, ‘‘ to tell you the truth, your father 
in early life received such valuable assistance from: 
Mr Johnstone, who was at that time a very rich man, 
as laid the foundation of his present fortune. Severe 
losses reduced Mr Johnstone to poverty ; he died, and 
your father has always been intending, at least pro- 
mising, to do something for the family, but has never 
found an opportunity. Last year, Mrs Johnstone 
most unfortunately heard that be had it in his power: 
to get a young man out to India, and she applied to. 
Mr Napier on behalf of her son, which, I must say, 
was a very ill-judged step, as showing that she. 
thought he required to be reminded of his promises, 
which, to a man of any foes must always be a 
grating circumstance; but I ave often observed, that.- 
poor people have very little delicacy in such points ; 
however, as your papa fancies sometimes that these 
people have a sort of claim on him, [ am sure he will 
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Be glad to pay them any attention that costs him no- 
thing.” 

Behold, then, our hero exiled from the fashionable 
regions of the West, and laid on the broad of his back 
on a table, in a small but clean room, in a humble 
tenement in the Canongate, where three hungry chil- 
dren eyed with delight his fat legs, his swelling breast, 
‘and magnificent pinions. ‘‘Oh, mamma, mamma,” 
cried the children, skipping round the table, and clap- 
ping their hands, “‘ what a beautiful goose! how nice 
it will be when it is roasted! You must havea great 
large slice, mamma, for you had very little dinner 
yesterday. Why have we never any nice dinners 
now, mamma?” “ Hush, little chatter-box,”’ said her 
brother Henry, a fine stripling of sixteen, seeing tears 
gather in his mother’s eyes. ‘‘My dear boy,” said 
Mrs Johnstone, “it goes to my heart to think of de- 
priving these poor children of their expected treat, but 
I think we ought to send this bird to our benefactress 
Lady Bethune. But for her, what would have become 
of us? While the Napiers, who owe all they have to 
your worthy and unfortunate father, have given us 
nothing but empty promises, she has been a consoling 
and ministering angel, and I should wish to take this 
opportunity of showing my gratitude; trifling as 
the offering is, Iam sure it will be received with kind- 
ness.” ‘I am sure of it,” replied Henry; *‘ and I 
will run and buy a few nuts and apples to console the 
little ones for losing their expected feast.” 

Thechildren gazed with lengthened faces as the goose 
was carried from their sight, and conveyed by Henry 
to the house of Lady Bethune, who, appreciating the 
motives which had dictated the gift, received it with 
benevolent kindness. “Tell your mother, my dear,” 
said she to Henry, “ that I feel most particularly 
obliged by her attention, and be sure to say that Sir 
James has hopes of procuring a situation for you; 
and if he sueceeds, I will come over myself to tell her the 
good news.” » Henry bounded away as gay as a lark, 
while Lady Bethune, after having given orders to her 
butler to send some bolls of potatoes, meal, and a 
side of fine mutton, to Mrs Johnstone, next issued di- 
rections for the disposal of the present she had. just 
received. 

“Ta, madam !” exclaimed Mrs Bryce, as she once 
more made her appearance before her mistress, “if 
here be not our identical solan goose come back to us, 
with Lady Bethune’s compliments! I know him by 
his broken beak and ruffled leg; and as sure as eggs 
are eggs, that’s my master’s knock at the door!” 
* Run, Bryce! fly!’ cried Mrs Maxwell in despair ; 
* put it out of sight! give it to the house-dog !” 

Away ran Mrs Bryce with her prize to Towler ; 
and he, not recollecting that he had any favour to ob- 
tain from any one, or that he had any dear friends to 
oblige, received the present very gratefully, and, as he 
lay in his kennel, ‘‘ lazily mumbled the bones of the 
dead ;” thus ingloriously terminating the migrations 
of a solan goose.* 


~BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
MARMONTEL,. 

Tuer power of early genius in struggling with and 
overcoming difficulties, has in few instances been so 
remarkableasin that of Marmontel, acelebrated French 
author, whose Moral Tales, translated from the lan. 
guage in which they were written, may be found in 
almost every village library in the country, and must 
be familiar to most of our readers. 

Jobn Francis Marmontel was born in the year 1723, 
in the obscure though picturesque village of Bort, 
which is situated on the river Dordogne, between the 
provinces of Auvergne and Limosin, and near the 
heart of France. The inhabitants of Bort were all 
nearly equal in station; they were peasants, cultivat- 
ing their own very small farms, or carrying on some 
humble trade. The parents of Marmontel did not 
excel their neighbours in their rural wealth. They 
seem to have been rather in poor circumstances, and 
their son was first taught to read in a convent of nuns, 
from whose care he was afterwards transferred to that 
of the parish priest, the Abbot Vaissiére, who taught 
children gratuitously from duty and inclination. This 
excellent man began and finished his useful and 
blameless career in the same village, where he regu- 
larly performed the duties of his office, and partook 
of no amusements but reading, walking, or a game 
at the bowls. To this amiable man Marmontel was 
indebted for an initiation in the rudiments of know- 
ledge and the principles of religion and morality. The 
mother of Marmontel was superior to her husband in 
intelligenée, and an excellent woman in every domes- 
tic relation. By her persuasion her son was sent to 
the college of Mauriac, a seminary of the Jesuits, 
and where the expense of board and education was as 
low as five pounds a-year. Here Marmontel remained 
some time, and, urged by the eloquent exertions of 
his mother, and by the consciousness that his future 
subsistence must depend upon the cultivation of his 
mind, he spared no exertion to gain a superiority in 
attainments. Ne 

Having completed his eduvation at Mauriac, he was 


* This clever and effective little piece, which has been previously 
rinted, is the composition of one of the authors of ** the Odd 
Volume,” 
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next sent to Clermont, to occupy a situation in the 
business of a merchant; but not being able to arrange 
with his master as to the time he was to be allowed 
for study, he committed the rash action of giving up 
his place, and of throwing himself entirely upon his 
own resources, in order to prepare himself for the 
church. His means of subsistence were limited to a 
few crowns, but his spirit was independent and reso- 
lute. He established himself in a lodging suited to 
his circumstances, laid in a hermit’s provision of bread, 
water, and prunes, and wrote to his father to state 


, that his vocation for the church was decided, that he 


hoped to dispense with any farther pecuniary aid, and 
requested only his consent and his blessing. His mo- 
ther’s powerful eloquence seconded his views ; she was 
authorised to communicate a full consent, and he im- 
mediately visited the master of the college at Clermont, 
requested to be employed as assistant-teacher, and 
gave, on examination, sufficient proofs of his fitness 
for the task. He received fair promises; but days 
and weeks passed on without performance, and his 
scanty means were nearly exhausted. It was not till 
he called on the master to take leave, for the purpose 
of trying his fortune at a rival institution of the Ora- 
torians, that the Jesuits made exertions from the fear 
of losing him, which they had not made for the sake 
of his merit, or for charity. He obtained twelve pu- 
pills; and when only fifteen years old, he contrived, 
by making himself perfectly master of what he had to 
teach, and by a grave and consistent demeanour, to 
secure their respect and attention, though some of 
them were older than himself. For two years he dili- 
gently pursued his own studies, and was enabled to 
transmit little presents to his family from the surplus 
of his moderate income. He formed with three chosen 
friends a little book society, which contributed greatly 
to extend his knowledge of literature, and the limited 
amount of the fund was so far an advantage, as it con- 
fined the reading to select and standard authors. In 
one of his walks in the grounds of Beauregard, the 
country house attached to the bishopric of Clermont, 
he met with the venerable Massillon ; the kind recep- 
tion of this illustrious old man, his benevolent man- 
ner, the accent of a voice so celebrated for eloquence, 
made a pleasing and lasting impression on the memory 
of Marmontel. 

At the close of the second year, his peaceable and 
happy career at Clermont was interrupted by the sud- 
den death of his father. He hastened to his home on 
receiving the news, arrived at midnight, and in the 
midst of a mourning family, promised that he would 
act the part of a parent to his five younger brothers 
and sisters; a pledge which he faithfully and honour- 
ably redeemed. Anxiety and sorrow brought on a 
fever, and change of air being recommended during 
his convalescence, he went to reside for a time, and 
to study divinity, with the curate of the retired ham- 
let of Saint-Bonet. He afterwards undertook the tui- 
tion of the son of a nobleman in the neighbourhood, 
the Marquis de Linars. His final destiny was not 
yet decided: he was earnestly pressed by the Jesuits 
to enter into their order, and went to Toulouse for 
that purpose; but a letter from his mother placed the 
danger and misery of irrevocable vows in so strong a 
light, that he.desisted. At the college at Toulouse he 
was fortunate enough to obtain pupils for a course of 
philosophical lectures, and to getascholarship, which 
gave him a little income of ten pounds a-year and lodg- 
ing. At Toulouse an annual meeting was held, called 
the Floral Games, at which prizes, consisting of artificial 
flowers of gold or silver, were distributed with great 
ceremony to the authors of the best poems in various 
styles of composition. Marmontel became struck with 
a desire to secure some of these prizes, but the poem 
he produced was thought very indifferent, and was 
rejected. He was not, however, daunted; he sent 
his poem to Voltaire, then in the zenith of his fame, 
who returned a kind answer, and a present of his 
works: it was thus that a correspondence and friend- 
ship began, which lasted thirty-five years, and ended 
only with the life of Voltaire. 

Marmontel was more successful in his subsequent 
poetic attempts ; but, tired with his profitless life at 
Toulouse, he resolved op following out a profession 
which would liberally and permanently support him, 
Becoming aJarmed at the responsibilities of the priest- 
ly office, he now abandoned his views as to the church, 
and, at the recommendation of Voltaire, proceeded 
to Paris, where an office under government was held 
out as of possible attainment. On his arrival in 
Paris (1745), the person on whom he had depended 
for a place had himself the day before lost his office, 
and Marmontel was left in a most destitute condition. 
He had fortunately translated, on his journey, Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock for amusement, and it now proved 
a temporary resource in distress and disappointment ; 
he sold the translation to a bookseller for about fifteen 
pounds; took apartments suited to his diminished 
hopes; practised the lessons of economy which he 
had learned in early life; and determined, by the ad- 
vice of Voltaire, to write for the stage, as affording 
the best chance, at that time, of early remuneration 
and extensive fame. He was ignorant of the first 
rules of the art to which he looked forward for sup- 
port and advancement in life; but he diligently stu- 
died the poetics of Aristotle, the wnities of Corneille, 
and all the ancient and modern tragedians of emi- 
nence, in books borrowed from Voltaire; and after 
looking into history, to find the subject of a tragedy, 
he fixed upon Dionysius the Tyrant, the plot of which 
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he formed at once, and began to versify the scenes 
without delay. 

The right of general free admission to the theatre 
was liberally granted to him as a young author of 
talent and promise; and by constant attendance there, 
he was enabled to observe and discriminate those pas- 
sages in plays of acknowledged merit, which pro- 
duced the greatest effect upon the audience. Of his 
manver of living, a judgment may be formed by his 
own statement, that he subsisted for eight months 
upon the sum paid by the bookseller for his transla- 
tion. On one occasion he went in the dusk of the 
evening to fill his pitcher with water at a public 
fountain, from the actual want of means to pay the 
trifling demand of a common water-carrier. A pe- 
riodical paper which he published in conjunction with 
Beauvin, his companion in his lodgings, in his po- 
verty, and in his pursuits, produced little pecuniary 
advantage ; and the prize which was awarded by the 
Royal Academy to one of his poems, proved a wel- 
come, though but a temporary supply. His hopes 
were depressed, his circumstances were distressing, 
his days were anxious, his nights sleepless; he began 
to regret the tranquil and easy existence which he 
had enjoyed at Toulouse, and to lament, as many 
ambitious men have done, that he had quitted mode- 
rate but certain prospects for the distant chance of 
wealth and fame. ‘he tide of his fortune was at its 
lowest ebb at this period of his life ; but he was for- 
tunately saved from the extremity of misery and 
from despair, by Madame Harenc, an intelligent, 
amiable, and friendly woman, who obtained for him 
the situation of domestic tutor to her grandson, the 
child of an East India director. The change of 
his circumstances from distress to comfort was as 
complete as it was sudden. Madame Harene be- 
came, for the rest of her life, his confidential adviser 
and warm friend; his treatment was kind and libe- 
ral; his pupil was docile and well disposed; and the 
society which he met with was excellent. He was 
for the second time a successful competitor for the 
prize given by the Royal Academy for poetry, and 
during the year of his employment with his pupil, 
which he counted amongst the happiest in his life, he 
prepared his tragedy of Dionysius for the stage; the 
principal female part was sustained by Clairon, a young 
actress then rising into notice, and who afterwards be- 
came celebrated. A small latticed box over the stage 
was reserved for the author on the first representation 
of a new piece; and there, in trembling expectation, 
sat Marmontel, revolving in his anxious mind, before 
the curtain rose, the various consequences of success, 
or failure to himself and to his family. He was re- 
lieved from his painful dreams as the piece proceeded, 
by loud and general applause. It had then recently 
become the custom, at the close of a new and success- 
ful play, for the spectators in the pit to call aloud for 
the author, who was required to appear upon the stage, 
and to receive personally the plaudits of the house. 
This tribute, which is well suited to the feelings and 
character of the French, was paid to Marmontel, who 
had arisen from his bed in the morning, poor, full of 
solicitude, and obscure; and who at night went home 
to meet a sthall party of assembled friends at supper, 
gay, happy, celebrated, and comparatively rich. 

The profits arising from a successful play in France 
are not confined, as in England, to the benefit of the 
performance for one or two nights and the copyright. 
Before the Revolution, whenever a play was acted im 
Paris, or in any provincial town, a certain sum was 
invariably reserved for the author, and placed to hig 
account at a public office, from which he received it 
on application, without expense or difficulty. The 
profits of successful tragedies and comedies, therefore, 
constituted an income for life, which was greater or 
less according to their number, and to the degree of 
estimation in which they were generally held by the 
public. Marmontel was now invited to the houses of 
the nobility and other persons of distinction, and his 
company sought for on every convivial occasion. We 
wish we were able to say that he resisted the vicious 
allurements which now beset his path; but this we 
are unable to do consistent with truth. He allowed 
himself to be seduced by improper indulgences, and 
dissipation soon produced its usual effects on the mental 
powers of Marmontel. He attempted some other tra- 
gedies, but they were coldly received, and his repu.- 
tation was almost gone. This luckily broughé him 
to his senses. He found on reflection that the path 
of frivolous amusement is not the right road to re. _ 
spectability and happiness. He renounced writing 
for the stage; solicited, and was fortunate enough to 
obtain, a place under government, which gave him a 
small salary, abundant leisure for study, and apart-’ 
ments at Versailles. Here he passed five years of 
comparative happiness, storing his mind with useful 
knowledge, and laying a foundation for his future 
literary reputation. 

It was at this period of his life that he began to write 
his Moral ‘Pales, and the incident which led to their 
publication is highly creditable to his character as a 
philanthropist. A literary paper, entitled the Mer- 
cury, was conducted under the patronage of govern- 
ment, and the profits conferred on poor authors. of 
merit. On one occasion the government applied to 
Marmontel to point outa deserving object of this kind 
of charity. With much kindness he mentioned an 
unfortunate man of genius named Boissy, who at the 
very moment was without the means of procuring 
food, and, being too proud to beg, he had shut hime 
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self up in his house with his wife and son, the whole 
determined to perish together ; their door was forced 
open by a friend, in time to save their lives. Boissy 
hereupon received, not merely a pension, but the pri- 
vilege and property of the Mercury, which raised him 
at once from the lowest state of poverty to comfort 
and affluence. The permanence of these benefits de- 
pended, however, on the publication continuing to prove 
attractive; and Boissy, after expressing his warmest 
thanks for the kind interposition of his friend, re- 
quested the aid of his pen to render the benetit fully 
available. Marmontel felt the necessity of prompt 
exertion; he passed a night of sleepless anxiety, dur- 
ing which he formed the first outline of a moral tale, 
and in the morning he wrote Alcibiades, which had 
the effect, when inserted in the Mercury, of greatly 
extending the demand for it. The author, whose 
name did not appear, had the pleasure, at a literary 
dinner, of hearing it attributed to Voltaire and Mon- 
tesquieu; and, at the request of the happy Boissy, 
he afterwards wrote, for the same purpose, Soliman II., 
and the Scruple, with similar success. Such was the 
origin of that celebrated collection of tales, which 
should have been called amusing, rather than moral, 
and which rendered the name of Marmontel so fami- 
liarly known to the lovers of light reading through- 
out Europe. Boissy did not live long to enjoy his 
unexpected good fortune, and on his death the privi- 
Jege of the Mercury was given to Marmontel, who 
had well deserved it, by his kindness to his predeces- 
sor, and by the talents with which he had contributed 
to its sale. On receiving this appointment, which 
threw him at once into literary society, and made 
composition again his regular occupation, he resigned 
his place and apartment at Versailles, and took up his 
abode in the house of Madame Geoffrin, a rich widow, 
who assembled at her dinner, twice in each week, the 
first authors and artists of Paris. The most gay and 
amusing member of this little society was the geome- 
ter D’Alembert. 

Marmontel remained an inmate of this pleasant 
mansion for ten years, paying a remuneration for his 
apartment, that he might retain his feelings of inde- 
pendence, and admitted a welcome guest to every li- 
terary party. This happy kind of life was at length 
destined, however, to be abridged in a very summary 
manner. On one occasion he endeavoured to amuse 
his neighbours by reciting some’ satirical verses, re- 
flecting on the character of the Duke of Aumont, a 
proud and vain courtier. The result was an imme- 
diate imprisonment in the Bastile. In this vile place 
of confinement he was treated with more than usual 
attention ; he was allowed the use of books, pens, ink, 
and paper, and he occupied himself with a prose trans- 
lation of Lucan, which saved him from all the irksome 
feelings of restraint and solitude. He was liberated 
after a confinement of ten days; but the privilege of 
publishing the Mercury, which had procured him an 
income of more than seven hundred pounds a-year, 
was taken from him as a further punishment. Tem- 
porary distress gave a new spring to his mental exer- 
tions; he finished his translation of Lucan’s Phar- 
salia, and his French Poetics. ‘In 1763, he was admitted 
a member of the Royal Academy; but his literary 
distinctions did not estrange him from his own near 
connexions ; he had done much to assist his father’s 
family, and he continued to support his aged female 
relatives at Bort. He was attacked with a pulmonary 
complaint, and endeavouring to divest the sense of 
pain, by some literary undertaking, his attention was 
directed to the subject of Belisarius, on which he com- 
posed a popular story. Recovering from his illness, 
he next wrote the story of the Incas, which was equally 
well received, and has been also translated into Eng- 
lish. These historical tales increased the fame of 
Marmontel, and, on the death of Duclos, he was ap- 
pointed, without solicitation, to the honourable place 
of histoviographer of. France. He had always consi- 
dered the house of his sister at Saumur as a home 
and retreat in old age; but she and her children died 
in succession, of the pulmonary complaint which had 
proved fatal to many of his family, and her widowed 
husband resigned his place when he had lost her, and 
returned to reside at his native village. Marmontel, 
thus disappointed in his plan, and dreading a time 
when he might be cheerless, solitary, and dependent, 
became attached to the amiable, accomplished, and 
beautiful niece of his.friend Morellet.. He was fifty- 
four, and Madempiselle de Montigny only eighteen; 
but, notwithstanding this unusual disparity, she con- 
sented to be his wife, and there never was a happier 
marriage. He had been tempted, on his first arrival 
at Paris, by opportunity and example, into dissipa- 
tion, but he became a domestic and exemplary hus- 
band and father. He composed a grammar and 
treatises on logic, metaphysics, and morals, for the 
instruction of three sons who survived him, and la- 
boured with great earnestness to make them respect- 
able and intelligent members of society. His income 
continued to increase after his marriage, from the 
extended sale of his works, and particularly his Moral 
Tales. He enjoyed many years of happiness in the 
midst of his friends, and in the bosom of his family ; 
but he suffered, in common with others, from the Re. 
volution, which covered his country with terror and 
confusion. Nearly the whole of his property in the 
funds was lost ;.he fled from Paris in August 1792, to 
Evreux, in Normandy, and from thence to the hamlet 
of Abloville, where he resided in a small cottage. In 


1797, he was elected a member of the legislature, and. 


specially instructed to defend the Catholic religion. 
He died of apoplexy on the 3lst of December 1799, 
aged seventy-six. 

The biography of Marmontel carries with ita triple 
moral. Herose to eminence by the force of genius, 
economy, and perseverance; he sunk into contempt by 
giving way to the allurements of dissipation ; and after 
rising, by another effort of his intellectual powers, 
from this state of infamy into public estimation, he 
lost the means of comfortable subsistence, and was 
thrown into prison for satirising an individual with 
whom he ought to have had:no concern. From these 
circumstances, we are taught to appreciate the value 
of juvenile industry and rectitude; to be watchful over 
our conduct when we have attained a state of pro- 
sperity ; and, lastly, to suit our words and actions to 
the period or the country in which we live—at least 
doing nothing to offend public prejudice, or to call 
down the vengeance of power, when personal ruin is 
to be the only result. 


LOSS OF THE SHIP LADY HOBART. 
A NARRATIVE of the loss of his Majesty’s packet the 
Lady Hobart, on an island of ice inthe Atlantic Ocean, 
on the 28th of June 1803, with a particular account 
of the providential escape of the crewin two open boats, 
has been published by William Dorset Fellowes, Esq., 
her commander. Of this highly interesting narrative, 
interesting not only on account of the intensity of suf- 
fering endured by Captain Fellowes and his associates 
in danger, but of the extraordinary heroism displayed 
by the sufferers, we shall here present an abstract. 

“ On the 22d of June 1803, we sailed from Halifax 
for England, steering a course to the southward and 
eastward, to-clear Sable Island. On the 26th, took a 
French schooner, the captain of which, with the mate 
and one boy, was retained on board the packet. 

Tuesday, 28th June:—About one in the morning, 
the ship then going by the log at the rate of seven 
miles an hour, struck against an island of ice, with 
such violence that several of the crew were pitched 
out of their hammocks. Being roused out of my sleep 
by the suddenness of the shock, I instantly ran upon 
deck. The helm being put hard a-port, the ship 
struck again about the chest-tree, and then swung 
round on her heel, her stern-post being stove in, and 
her rudder carried away, before we could succeed in 
our attempts to haul her off. At this time the island 
of ice appeared to hang quiteover the ship, forming a 
high peak, which must have been at least twice the 
height of our mast-head ; and we suppose the length 
of the island to have been from a quarter to half a mile. 

The sea was now breaking over the ice in a dread- 
ful manner, the water rushing in so fast as to fill the 
hold in a few minutes. Made every possible exertion 
to prevent the vessel from sinking, but in less thana 
quarter of an hour she settled down to her fore-chains 
in the water. — 

Our situation was now become most perilous. Aware 
of the danger of a moment’s delay in hoisting out the 
boats, I consulted Captain Thomas of the Navy, and 
Mr Bargus, my master, as to the propriety of making 
any further efforts to save the ship, or any attempt to 
preserve the mail. These gentlemen agreed with me 
that no time was to be lost in hoisting. it out; and 
that, as the vessel was then settling fast, our first and 
only consideration was to endeavour to preserve the 
crew. 

And here I must pay that. tribute of praise which 
the steady discipline and good conduct of every one 
on board so justly merit. From. the first moment of 
the ship’s striking, not a word was uttered express- 
ive of a desire to leave the wreck: my orders were 
promptly obeyed; and though the danger of perish- 
ing was every instant increasing, each man waited for 
his turn to get into the boats with a coolness and com- 
posure that could not. be surpassed. 

Having fortunately succeeded in hoisting out the 
cutter and jolly-boat, the sea then running high, we 
placed the ladies in the former. One of them, Miss 
Cotenham, was so terrified, that she sprang from the 
gunwale, and pitched into the bottom of the boat with 
considerable violence: This accident, which might 
have been productive of fatal consequences to herself, 
as well as to us all, was unattended by any bad effects. 
The few provisions which had been saved from the 
men’s berths were then put into the boats. By this 
time the main deck forward was under water, and no- 
thing but the quarter-deck appeared: I then ordered 
my men into the boats, and having lashed iron pigs of 
ballast to the mail, it was thrown overboard. 

I now perceived that the ship was sinking fast, and 
called out to the men to haul up and receive me, in- 
tending to drop myself into the cutter from the end of 
the trysail boom; and'I desired Mr Bargus, who con- 
tinued with meon the wreck, to go over first. In this 
instance, he replied that he begged leave to disobey 
my orders; that he must see me safe over before he 
attempted to go himself. Such conduct, and at such 
a moment, requires no comment. 

The sea was running so high at the time we hoisted 
out the boats, that I scarcely flattered myself we should 
get them out in safety ; and, indeed, nothing but the 
steady and orderly conduct of the crew could have en- 
abled us to effect so difficult and hazardous an under- 
taking ; and it is but justice to them to observe, that 
not a man in the ship attempted to make use of the 


| liquor, which every one had in his power. While the 
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cutter was getting out, I perceived one of the seamen 
(John Tipper) emptying a’demijohn, or bottle, contains 
ing five gallons, which on inquiry I found to be rum. 
He said that he was emptying it for the purpose of 
filling it with water from the scuttle-cask on the quar- 
ter-deck, which had been generally filled over-night, 
and which was then the only fresh water to be gotat: 
it became afterwards our principal supply. I relate 
this circumstance as highly creditable to the character 
of a British sailor. 

We had scarcely quitted the ship, when she sud- 
denly gave a heavy lurch to port, and then went down 
head foremost. I had ordered the colours to be hoisted 
at the main top-gallantmast-head, with theunion down- 
wards, as a signal of distress, in case any vessel should 
happen to be near to us at the dawn of day. 

At this awful crisis of the ship sinking, when it is 
natural to suppose that fear would be the predominant 
principle of the human mind, the coolness of a British 
seaman (John Andrews) was very conspicuously mani- 
fested by his exclaiming, ‘ There, my brave fellows, 
there goes the pride of Old England !’ 

I cannot attempt to describe my own feelings, or 
the sensations of my people. Exposed as we were in 
two small open boats upon the great Atlantic Ocean, 
bereft of all assistance but that which our own exer- 
tions could afford us, we narrowly escaped being 
swallowed up in the vortex. Men used to vicissitudes 
are not easily dejected; but there are trials which hu- 
man nature alone cannot surmount. The conscious- 
ness of having done our duty, and a reliance upon 
a good Providence, enabled us to endure our calamity, 
and we animated each other with the hope of a better 
fate. 

While we were employed in deliberating about our 
future arrangements, at the moment the ship was 
sinking, she was surrounded by an incalculable number 
of whales. We were extremely apprehensive, from 
their near approach to the boats, that they might 
strike and materially damage them; we therefore 
shouted, and used every effort to drive them away, 
but without effect ; they continued to pursue us, and 
remained about the boats for the space of half an hour, 
when they disappeared, without having done us any 
injury. 

Having at length surmounted dangers and difficul- 
ties which baffle all description, we rigged the fore- 
mast, and prepared to shape our course in the best 
manner that circumstances would admit of, the wind 
blowing from the precise point on which it was neces 
sary to sail to reach the nearest land. An hour had 
scarcely elapsed from the time the ship struck till she 
foundered. The distribution of the crew was made 
in the following order : In the cutter, twenty feet long, 
six feet four inches broad, and two feet six inches deep, 
were embarked, including three ladies (Mrs Fellowes, 
Mrs Scott, and Miss Cotenham), Capt. Thomas and 
myself, eighteen people, which, together with the pro- 
visions, brought the boat’s gunwale down to within 
six or seven inches of the water. From this confined 
space, some idea may be formed of our crowded state ; 
but it is scarcely possible for the imagination to con- 
ceive the extent of our sufferings in consequence of it. 
In the jolly-boat, fourteen feet long, five feet three 
inches broad, and two feet deep, were embarked Mr 
Bargus, Lieutenant-Colionel Cook of the guards, and 
nine others. 

The only provisions we were enabled to save con- 
sisted of about fifty pounds of biscuit, five or six gal- 
lons of water, part of a barrel of spruce beer, one 
demijohn of rum, a few bottles of port wine, with two 
compasses, a quadrant, a spyglass, a small tin mug, 
anda wineglass. The deck lantern, with a few spare 
candles, had been thrown into the boat, and the 
cook having secured his tinder-box and some matches, 
we were afterwards enabled to steer by night. 

The wind was now blowing strong from the west- 
ward, with a heavy sea, and the day had just dawned, 
Estimating ourselves to be at the distance of 350 miles 
from St John’s in Newfoundland, I represented to my 
companions in distress that we must begin by suffer- 
ing privations, which I foresaw would be greater than 
I ventured to explain. To each person, therefore, 
were served out half a biscuit and a glass of wine, 
which was the only allowance for the ensuing twenty- 
four hours, all agreeing to leave the water untouched 
as long as possible. Soon after daylight, we made sail, 
with the jolly-boat in tow, and stood close-hauled to 
the northward and westward. We now said prayers, 
and returned thanks to God for our deliverance. 

Wednesday, June 29.—This day was ushered in 
with light variable winds from the southward and east. 
ward. We had passed a long and sleepless night, 
and I found myself, at the dawn of day, with twenty- 
eight persons looking up to me with anxiety for the 
direction of our course, as well as for the digtribution 
of their scanty allowance. On examining our provi- 
sions, we found the bag of biscuit much damaged by 
salt water; it therefore became necessary to curtail 
the allowance, to which precaution all cheerfully as. 
sented. 

A thick fog soon after came on, with heavy rain, 
which we had no means of collecting. Our crowded 
and exposed situation was now rendered more dis~ 
tressing from being thoroughly wet. At noon, served 
a quarter of a biscuit and a glass of rum to each 
person. 

Thursday, June 30.—At daybreak we were all so 
benumbed with wet and extreme cold, that half a glass 
of rum and a mouthful of biscuit were served out ta 
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each person ; the ladies, who had hitherto refused to 
taste the spirits, were now prevailed upon to take the 
stated allowance, which afforded them immediate re- 
lief. ‘The sea was mostly calm, with thick fog and 
sleet; the air raw and cold; we had kept at our oars 
all night, and we continued to row during the whole 
of this day. At noon we judged ourselves to be dis- 
tant 246 miles from St John’s. 

Friday, July \.—During the greater part of the 
last twenty-four hours, it blew a hard gale of wind 
from the west-south-west, with a heavy sea; thick fog 
and sleet ; the weather excessively cold, for the spray, 
freezing as it flew over us, rendered our situation 
truly deplorable. We all felt a most painful depres- 
sion of spirits; the want of nourishment, and the 
continued coldand wet weather, had rendered us almost 
incapable of exertion. ‘The very confined space in 
the boat would not allow of our stretching our limbs, 
and several of the men, whose feet were considerably 
swelled, repeatedly called for water. On my remind- 
ing them of the resolution we had made, and of the 
absolute necessity of our persevering in it, they ac- 
knowledged the justice and propriety of my refusal, 
and the water remained untouched. 

At the commencement of the gale we stood to the 
northward and westward; but the cutter was so low 
in the water, and'had shipped so much sea, that we 
were obliged to cast off the jolly-boat’s tow-rope, and 
we very soon lost sight of her in the fog. This un- 
lucky circumstance was productive of the utmost dis- 
tress tous all. To add tothe misery of our situation, 
we lost with the boat not only a considerable part of 
our stores, but with them our quadrant and spyglass. 

In the course of this day there were repeated ex- 
clamations of a strange sail, although I knew it was 
next to an impossibility to discern any thing, owing to 
the thickness of the fog; yet they were urged from 
the several seamen with such apparent certainty of 
their object, that I was induced to put the boat before 
the wind to convince them of their error; and as I 
then saw in a strong point of view the consequence of 
such deviations, I represented, with all the force of 
which I was capable, that the depression arising from 
disappointment infinitely overbalanced the momentary 
relief proceeding from such delusive expectation, and 
I exhorted them not to allow such fancies to break 
out into expression. Under all these circumstances, 
the ladies particularly, with a heroism that no words 
can describe, afforded to us the best examples of 
patience and fortitude. 

Saturday, July 2.—It rained hard during the night, 
and the cold became so severe that almost every one 
in the boat was unable to move. At daybreak I 
served out about the third of a wineglass of rum to 
each person, with a quarter of a biscuit, and before 
noon a small quantity of spruce beer, which afforded 
us great relief. ‘ 

At half-past eleven a. M., a sail was discovered to 
the eastward, standing to the north-west. Our joy 
at such a sight, with the immediate hope of deliver- 
ance, gave us all new life. Having hauled close to 
the wind, we neared each other fast, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour we perceived the jolly-boat. I 
cannot attempt to describe the various sensations of 
joy and disappointment which were by turns expressed 
on all our countenances. As soon as we approached 
the jolly-boat, we threw out to her a tow-rope, and 
bore away to the north-west. 

Our hopes of deliverance had now been buoyed up 
to the highest pitch. The excitement arising from 
our joy began perceptibly to lose its effect; and toa 
state of artificial strength succeeded such a despon- 
dency, that no entreaty nor argument could rouse 
some of the men even to the common exertions of 
making sail. 

To the French captain, and several of the people 

who appeared to have suffered most, I now, for the 
first time, served out a wineglassful of water. Thad 
earnestly cautioned the crew not to taste the salt 
water, but some of the unhappy men had, neverthe- 
less, taken large draughts of it, and became delirious; 
some were seized with violent cramps and twitching 
of the stomach and bowels. I again took occasion to 
point out to the rest of them the extreme danger of 
such indiscretion. 
Sunday, 3.—The cold, wet, hunger, and thirst, 
which we now experienced, are not to be described, and 
made our situation very deplorable. At eight P. M., 
having a strong breeze from the southward, we stood 
on under all the canvass we couldspread. The French 
captain, who for some days had laboured under a de- 
spondency which admitted of no consolation, jumped 
overboard in a fit of delirium, and instantly sank. 
One of the other prisoners in the jolly-boat became so 
outrageous, that it was found necessary to lash him to 
the bottom of the boat. ‘ 

There being every reason to conclude ourselves well 
in with the land, the few that were able to move were 

now called upon to make a last effort to save their 
lives by rowing, and taking advantage of the little 
breeze we then had. We had now been six days and 
‘nights constantly wet and cold, without any other 
sustenance thay a quarter of a biscuit and one wine- 
glass-of fluid for twenty-four hours. The men, who 
had appeared er indifferent as to their fate, sum- 
moned up resol = and as many as were capable 
of moving from the bottom of the boats applied to the 
‘oars. 

Monday, 4._As the day dawned, the fog became so 
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During the night we had been under the necessity of 
casting off the jolly-boat’s tow-rope, to induce her 
crew to exert themselves by rowing. We again lost 
sight of her, and I perceived that this unlucky acci- 
dent was beginning to excite great uneasiness among 
us. 
Soon after daylight, the sun rose in view for the se- 
cond time since we quitted the wreck. It is worthy 
of remark, that during the period of seven days that 
we were in the boats, we never had an opportunity of 
taking an observation, either of the sun, moon, or 
stars, nor of drying our clothes. The fog at length be- 
ginning to disappear, we instantly caught a glimpse 
of the land, within a mile distance, between Kettle 
Cove and Island Cove, in Conception Bay, fourteen 
leagues from the harbour of St John’s. Almost at 
the same moment we had the inexpressible satisfaction 
to discover the jolly-boat, and a schooner in shore 
standing off towards us. 

I wish it were possible for me to describe our sen- 
sations at this interesting moment. From the con- 
stant watching and fatigue, and from the languor and 
depression arising from our exhausted state, such ac- 
cumulated irritability was brought on, that the joy of 
a speedy relief affected us allin a most remarkable 
way: many burst into tears, some looked at each 
other with a stupid stare, as if doubtful of the reality 
of what they saw; several were in such a lethargic 
state that no consolation, no animating language, 
could rouse them to exertion. 

The schooner being now within hail, and having 
made our situation known, she hove-to, and received 
us on board, our boats being taken in tow. The 
wind having blown with great violence from off the 
coast, we did not reach the landing-place at Island 
Cove till four o’clock in theevening. All the women 
and children in the village, with two or three fisher- 
men (the rest of the men being absent) came down 
to the beach, and appearing deeply affected at our 
wretched situation, assisted in lifting us out of the 
vessel, and afterwards in carrying us up the craggy 
rocks, over which we were obliged to pass to get to 
their habitations. This small village afforded nei- 
ther medical aid nor fresh provisions, of which we 
stood so much in need; potatoes and salt fish being 
the only food of the inhabitants. I determined, 
therefore, to lose no time in:proceeding to St John’s, 
where we arrived on the 8th of July. Thence I pro- 
ceeded to England, where J arrived on the 3d of Au- 
gust.” 


IMITATION. 
[FROM SULLIVAN’s MORAL CLASS-BOOK. | 


Ir is doubtful whether this principle of action has re- 
ceived all the consideration and respect to which it is 
entitled. It is supposed to be applicable to physical, 
intellectual, and moral being. In the first sense, it 
is supposed to apply to all animals, The word imi- 
tation is derived from the Latin, imifo. A word is 
found in the Greek, which is compounded of two 
words, one of which signifies to mimic, and the other 
signifies alike; and so compounded, they are said to 
mean, to do, or to make alike. There is something 
like education among the animals who are inferior to 
man. A bird may be naturally disposed to fly when 
it is fit to leave the nest; but it may depend on imi- 
tation to carry the disposition into effect. The young 
of animals have an instinctive direction to the objects 
proper for them to pursue; but they pursue these 
objects the more promptly, it may be presumed, on 
the principle of imitation. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the natural instinct is not so strong and 
directory of itself as to put every animal inferior to 
man, in the proper pursuit, independently of this 
principle. However this may be, it is quite certain 
that among human beings,this principle has so power- 
ful an influence, that the character of society is deter- 
mined by it. Man was characterised, by an eminent 
Greek philosopher, as the “‘ imitative’? animal. 

The very first teachings addressed to the infant 
mind are invitations to imitate. The first responses 
to these invitations are attempts to do what the teacher 
proposes. If a child were left alone, from an early 
age, until advanced towards manhood, he would be 
destitute of language. This is proved by certain 
accounts of persons who happened to be so placed, if 
these accounts are credible. It is also supposed that 
the dumb are not defective in the organs of speech, 
but in the power of imitation. The acquirement of 
language is undoubtedly dependent on this faculty, 
as is clearly proved by those who attempt to learn and 
to speak another language, after attaining an adult 
age. Itis probable that the loss of a language, learned 
in one country, by going to another in which it is not 
spoken, is not to be referred to the absence of habit, 
and the defect of memory only, but to the ceasing to 
imitate those who speak that language. Whether we 
are right or wrong in this, is not very material to the 
main object, which is to show the nature and conse- 
quences of imitation in a moral view. 

We have endeavoured to prove that every person 
has a natural propensity to action. In what manner 
and to what end he shull act, is suggested by nature. 
Seeing, as he necessarily does, other persons like him- 
self acting in pursuance of these natural suggestions, 
he obeys the impulse to act, by doing or attempting 
todo as they do. It seems to us that the operation 
of this principle is seen in every relation, from the 
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ness and amusement, in things serious and in things 
trifling ; in armies, in schools, in workshops, in le- 
gislative assemblies, in domestic life; in short, in 
virtue and in vice, and in all that pertains to good or 
ill, in which man is an agent. This principle of action 
is frequently involuntary. It isa common observae 
tion that a person who yawns will occasion a similar 
action in those who see and hear him. It is well 
known that disagreeable muscular contortions, more 
particularly of the face, are frequently taken by one 
child from another, especially in schools; so, also, 
are disagreeable tones of voice {and peculiarities o. 
articulation. One may sometimes pronounce with 
certainty that a person who is heard to speak for the 
first time was educated ata certain college, or that he 
has been brought up in a certain part of the country. 
One may pronounce, also, with certainty, that entire 
strangers to him belong toa fraternity who enter- 
tain peculiar sentiments on certain subjects; they 
acquire a distinguishing mode of speaking, especially 
when the dominant sentiment is of a serious charac- 
ter. There are abundant opportunities open to every 
intelligent observer in this country, to prove that 
these things areso. All this is the consequence o. 
imitation, though the persons who prove that it is so, 
may be and probably are entirely ignorant of it. 

There are instances of physical imitation which 
depend on some mental delusion. These, also, are 
involuntary—as when one of a number is so power- 
fully acted upon by the imagination, as to fall into 
some muscular convulsion, and others present are 
affected in likemanner. It is well authenticated that 
females in the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, who 
were affected by hysteric fits, occasioned the same in- 
firmity in others. It is well known, too, that in the 
poor-house at Haerlem, in Holland, some years ago, 
a girl under some impression of terror fell into acon- 
vulsive disease, which extended, on the mere prin- 
ciple of imitation, to nearly all the boys and girls. 
in the house. The celebrated Dr Boerhaave put a 
stop toit, by preparing certain irons, and having them ~ 
made red-hot in the presence of the children. He 
pronounced, with great solemnity, that every child 
who manifested any symptom of the disease, must be 
burnt to the bone with one of these irons. There 
was no occasion to use them, and the disease was no 
more known. In the year 1803, a species of St 
Vitus’s dance became epidemic in one of the United 
States, on thesame principle. There are many well- 
authenticated instances of involuntary imitation ex 
tending through parishes, villages, and districts of 
country. They have been uniformly traced to some 
imaginary terror. There was an instance in the 
island of Anglesey, in 1796, and many in Scotland 
towards the close of the last century. In general, 
this sort of imitative malady occurred among persons. 
who had not received the benefit of any education ; it 
occurs only to such unfortunate persons. It was 
never known to have happened among the instructed 
and well informed. Such occurrences are now pro- 
perly ranked among judicial astrology, trials by com- 
bat, and the delusions of witchcraft. They are marks 
standing forth in time gone-by, to show how reason 
and good sense have raised mankind above them. 

Manners and fashions are to be referred entirely to 
the principle of imitation ; in some instances it is ine 
voluntary, but most frequently intended, and some- 
times with diligent effort. All persons in small closely 
connected communities have manners, opinions, and 
modes peculiar to themselves. Every village, school, 
factory, college, and town, has its own manners and 
fashions. Wherever there is a collection of persons 
in habitual intercourse, there must be imitation. If 
the qualities which are respectable in human society 
are derived from this principle, of which there can be 
no doubt, so also are the follies and vices of society. 
If a child had never heard any one swear profand 
it is incredible that he should invent profanity. If’ 
one had never seen others take spirituous liquors, i¢: 
is not to be supposed that he would do it. If one had 
never heard of others wasting time, health, and cha- 
racter, in places of low and infamous resort, it cannot 
be admitted that the inclination to do such things 
would naturally spring up in an uncontaminated 
mind. Thus it seems tous that the sins, follies, and 
depravities of the world, are rightly chargeable on 
those who are imitated, rather than on those who are 
imitators. ‘This should be so, because the eaperiencea 
have attained to a certain maturity of age, and have 
arrived at some knowledge of the evil consequences of 
their deeds, and ought rather to warn the pure to shun 
their paths, than invite them to enter upon the like 
course. 

The effect of imitation is very striking in families. 
Taking each individual of a family connexion by him- 
self, great differences may be discerned between him 
and all others. Taking the whole together, traits are 
found to be common to all; looks, muscular motion, 
expressions under strong excitement, and marked pe- 
culiarities, run through whole families. Though such 
things may be accounted for in some measure by laws 
belonging to physical being, yet the most important 
part of them, viz. the moral part, depends on the imi- 
tation. What can be more natural than that this 
should be so? From the earliest age, after the senses 
are brought into use, all children are pushed onward 
by the impulse to act. They do as they see their se- 
niors and each other do; they speak as others speak ; 
they copy all that comes within their notice, good and 
bad; they adopt the opinions, feelings, and thoughts 
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of others, and modify these according to their own 
sphere of action. They must so conduct themselves, 
or do nothing, for they cannot havea stock of motives 
growing up spontaneously in their own minds. This 
providential order to imitate is like all others which 
come from the same authority; most useful, wise, and 
benevolent, and, like all others, liable to mournful 
perversion. If we are right in these views, then it 
follows that those who constitute a family are under 
great responsibilities. The affection of parents for 
children, the dependence of the latter on the former, 
their daily and increasing intercourse, place children 
where they must be imitators. As parents are (in 
their view) superior to all other earthly beings, they 
are the proper persons to look up to, and to be copied ; 
and in general (right or wrong), the attachment of 
fathers and mothers is undoubtedly increased by see- 
ing themSelves repeated in their offspring. 

The inferences to be drawn from these positions 
are very obvious. Ifa parent would possess his child 
of anatural, comely, and graceful bodily action, he 
must at least not show, by his own action, that such 
things are of noconsequence. If a parent would teach 
his child that he is to eat, to live, and that he is not 
to live, to eat, he must demonstrate, by his own mode 
of life, what the true purpose of eating is. If he would 
teach his child that the digestive organs are given to 
perform a very necessary and sober sort of business, 
at proper times, and in a proper manner, he must not 
show, by his manner of using his own, that he regards 
them as a mere place of deposit for whatsoever it may 
give him pleasure to pass into them. If a parent thinks 
that patience and tranquillity under disappointments, 
gentleness of voice and kindness of manner, truth and 
fair dealing, early rising and industry, cheerfulness 
and thankfulness, and doing as one would have others 
do to him, are qualities which he would like to see in 
his children, he must not show, by the tenor of his 
ewn life, that he thinks them of no value. It is very 
easy to see, from observing the children of a family, 


- what sort of parents they have, and what is the com- 


mon course of conduct within their walls, although 
one never saw the interior, nor the parents. There 
are exceptions which prove the rule. Sometimes chil- 
dren perceive and are shocked at errors and follies in 
their parents. Thus one is not to suppose that be- 
cause a mother is a silly, gossiping female, intermed- 
dling with her neighbours’ concerns, and is fruitful 
in malicious or pitiful commentaries, that her children 
will all be of the same cast. On the contrary, the 
children, from seeing such an evil example before 
them, may go to theextreme of prudence and propriety 
in managing the tongue. So, also, if a child have an 
intemperate parent, he may not become so himself, 
but may acquire a horror of the use of ardent spirits. 

It is almost too obvious that the principle of imita- 
tion is a tyrannical one, in places of education, to re- 
quire any remark upon it. It is very natural that 
instructors, who stand ina high relation to pupils, 
should be objects of imitation. 1f they happen to have 
bad as well as good qualities, it is to be expected that 
they will be imitated in both. If the personal deport- 
ment, if the tones of voice, if the expressions of coun. 
tenance, if the sentiments which are occasionally ex- 
pressed, are of a dignified and estimable order, there 
will be some pupils who will be diligent imitators ; 
and those who cannot or will not imitate, cannot with- 
hold respect. 

The qualities which are strongly contrasted with 
such as have been mentioned, will certainly find imi- 
tators, or they will engender feelings and opinions 
which disqualify the youthful heart and mind for mo- 
ral improvement. In all schools and colleges there 
are, as there are in adult society, some individuals 
who are the objects of imitation. How these persons 


act, and in what manner they act, are very interest- 


ing inguiries. Curiosity is insatiable on such points. 
W hatsoever such prototypes do, is fit to be done by 


‘others, as they think. 


In almost every school, college, community, or as- 
sociation, there are some persons who are looked up 
to. These persons determine (by what rule cannot 
be stated, certainly not by that of common sense) what 
shall be done, and how it shall be done. These per- 
sons, from impudent assumption, or by pretension 
founded on accidental circumstances, or from some 
‘humiliating concession, are admitted to know what 
the fashion is, and such persons are consequently to 
be imitated. No matter how absurd or ridiculous 
their course of conduct may be, nor what violence they 
do to the laws of nature or good sense, they neverthe.- 


_less establish the law, and no one may dare to depart 


from it, without subjecting himself to the charge of 
vulgarity, or, what is worse, to that of being unfa- 
shionable. With imitators the question is not, what 
is becoming, proper, and really useful, but, how does 
such a one and such a one do in the proposed case ? 
Now, it is most certain that all persons who have this 
exaltation, whether assumed or conceded, are under a 
grave moral responsibility. They are bound, by the 
solemn laws which it is the object of this volume to 
illustrate, so to conduct themselves as to set no ex- 
ample of a degrading and ruinous character to their 
imitators. Such persons are invested with an honour- 
able trust. If they are important enough to make 
laws for others, they should make good ones; they 
should make good ones for the highest and the strong- 
est reasons: their laws are like those made in a re- 
public; they are for the government, not only of those 


who are to obey them, but for those who make them. 


STRING ALPHABETS. 

TuE formation of a species of record of facts and ideas, 
by means of knots tied upon cords, we have already 
described (Journal, No. 87) as being common among 
the inhabitants of Peru, on the discovery of that coun- 
try by the Spaniards. These knotted cords, or quipos, 
as they were called, seem to have served instead 
of written records, and to have been preserved in 
bundles like the archives of more civilised nations. 
A knowledge of this extraordinary kind of tactile li- 
terature was early brought to Europe, and dissemi- 
nated among the learned; yet it is somewhat re- 
markable, that up till the present time no notice has 
ever been taken of the quipos with a view of drawing 
an analogy betwixt them and the knotted symbolic 
cords of the Jews, which are of vast antiquity—and 
more wonderful still, that they should not have fur- 
nished to some one the idea of making knotted strings, 
or tangible letters and words, for the use of the blind. 
The symbolic knots of the Jews will most likely af- 
ford us scope for an article at some future period ; in 
the meantime, we take the liberty of adverting to the 
knotted cords for the blind, as being of more practical 
benefit. 

Some years ago, two individuals in Edinburgh, Ro- 
bert Milne and David Macbeath, who are both blind, 
invented an alphabet of knots tied upon astring, which 
is not only of a simple nature, but capable of express- 
ing ideas of the most abstruse kind, and of recording 
facts of any description. This invention was quite 
original; neither of the inventors had ever heard 
either of the Peruvian quipos, or the Jewish cords. 
In their efforts they were only guided by a desire of 
producing something which might be useful to their 
brethren in the same unfortunate condition, and of 
communicating at a distance with each other. This 
string alphabet is a great deal more simple than that 
of the Peruvians. The twenty-six letters of the al- 
phabet are divided into seven classes, proceeding 
straightforward from A to Z; each class consists of 
four letters, with the exception of the last class, which 
comprehends but two. ‘he first four letters, or A 
BCD, are each formed by a large round knot: the 
second four, or E F G H, by a knot projecting from the 
string: the third four, or I J K L, by a knot vulgarly 
called drummer’s plait : the fourth four, or M NO P, by 
a simple noose: the fifth four, or Q RS T, by anoose 
with the string drawn through it; the sixth four, or U V 
W X, bya noose with anet knot formed upon it; and 
the seventh class, or Y and Z, by atwisted noose. Thus, 
there are just seven different kinds of knots to indicate 
the whole letters of the alphabet. But to distinguish 
each of the four letters in a class from the others, the 
expedient is adopted of adding a common small knot at 
a lesser or greater distance from the letter to which it 
belongs. By this plan, the letter A is indicated only 
by the knot of the class to which it belongs; B is the 
same knot repeated, but close to it is a small common 
knot; C is the same knot repeated, with the small 
knot half an inch distant; and D is the same knot re- 
peated, with the small knot an inch distant. The 
same plan goes on throughout; so that, by first feel- 
ing the kind of knot, and then feeling whether it has 
a small knot attached, and at what distance, any letter 
can be instantly told. ‘The length of this string al- 
phabet is little more than three feet, and any blind 
individual, with the ordinary sense of touch, may learn 
the whole in an hour. In addition to the letters of 
the alphabet, there have been contrived arithmetical 
figures, commas, and other points; but these we need 
not particularise. 

The uses of the string alphabet to the blind are 
found by experience to be of considerable importance. 
Although the formation of a series of words and sen- 
tences is somewhat tedious, yet it will be recollected 
that there is no supposable system of tangible figures, 
significant of thoughts, that is not more or less liable 
to the same objection. At least it is the best and the 
cheapest plan that has yet been invented, ‘of establish- 
ing a ready communication between two or more 
blind persons at a distance. To be able to read a 
narrative by knots seems of less consequence, for that 
might be much better accomplished by means of 
raised printed letters on paper or card. The princi- 
pal use of the string alphabet to the blind is the power 
it gives them of taking a memorandum of particular 
facts, numbers, or prices, liable to escape from the 
memory, and to which they can at all times refer. 
Mr Milne, with whom we have conversed on the sub- 
ject of his invention, has already.on many occasions 
been sensible of the happy results which may attend 
its introduction among those labouring under the 
deprivation of sight; and from what we have heard 
of its applicability to many useful purposes, we can- 


not but recommend it to the attention of the mana-. 


gers of asylums for the blind, and to those parents 
who have children in such a state of affliction.* 


* Further information on this subject may be obtained by ap- 
plication at the Blind Asylum, or from Mr Robert Milne, teacher 
of music, 7, Nicholson Square, Edinburgh. 
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ANECDOTES. 
DR BEATTIE. 
Beattie, the author of The Minstrel, had such an 

antipathy to the fowl which he somewhere denomi- 

nates ‘‘fell chanticleer,” that the mere sight of it 
threw him into a state of agitation, which prevented 
him from attending to business or study for several 
hours afterwards. His students are said to have 
practised occasionally upon this weakness of his. 

When they wanted a holiday, they contrived that the 

Doctor should meet, in the very threshold of his class- 

room, his most dreaded foe. Home he went, like one 

under the influence of enchantment. There is a 

stanza in The Minstrel, in which he apostrophises, 

and calls down anathemas upon the poor creature. 

He concludes with the following line— 

«*« And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox appear.” 


JAMES BOSWELL. 

A gentleman who saw the celebrated James Boswell 
passing through Glasgow on his way to Edinburgh, 
just before he set out on his Corsican expedition, 
gives the following account of his dress :—A cocked 
hat—brown wig—coat ditto, made in the court fashion 
—red vest—corduroy small-clothes—and long mili- 
tary-looking boots. He was on horseback, with his 
servant at a most aristocratic distance behind, and 
presented a fine specimen of the Scottish country gen- 
tleman of that day. 


SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY. 

As Sir Ralph Abercromby was proceeding to the 
residence of the Polish ambassador in London, for 
the purpose of presenting to his Excellency a friend 
of great merit, though unacquainted with any lan- 
guage but his own, “Pray,” inquired the latter, 
anxiously, ‘‘does the ambassador speak English ?” 
“Yes,” said Sir Ralph, with a serious smile, ** much 
better than you do.” 


FINLAY THE POET. 

Not long before his death, Finlay the poet had a 
dream, which made a deep and lasting impression on 
his mind. He supposed himself journeying in a stage- 
coach between Edinburgh and Glasgow, and all the 
passengers, inside and out, guard and driver in- 
cluded, were persons whom he knew to be dead for 
many years. What kind of conversation passed 
among the phantoms, or whether they held any or 
not, my informant did not know—as Mr Finlay, hay- 
ing partly eased his mind by communicating the above 
particulars, always declined farther mention of the 
appalling scene. 


THE SURGEON. AND HIS APPRENTICE. 

A surgeon’s apprentice in Newcastle, having com- 
pleted his engagement, went forth into the world to 
push his fortune. Several years elapsed, and he be- 
gan to fade from the remembrance even of those whose 
henroosts and orchards he had pilfered. At length he 
returned to his native place in the character of a moun- 
tebank, and delivered his introductory lecture right 
opposite to the shop of his old master, who came to the 
door and began to laugh heartily at what he saw and 
heard. ‘‘ Observe that giggling fool,” said the quon- 
dam apprentice to his audience, suiting the action to 
the word by pointing at the worthy doctor; “he does 
not know that, without one of my bottles, he will be 
dead before to-morrow.” This alarming prognosti- 
cation was followed up by such cogent reasons, that, 
strange to tell, the bottle was actually bought, and 
administered in terms of the label. Such is the power 
of oratory. 

A FAMILY CONNECTION. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, while occupied 
in examining the sculptures over the burying-place of 
a noble family, observed a person of the lower class 
sidling up to him with an air of much importance. 
My friend thereupon, without seeming to withdraw 
his attention from the insignia of the illustrious dead, 
devoted part of it, nevertheless, in side glances, to the 
stranger, who, after a preliminary cough, and eleva- 
tion of his body so far beyond its previous height that 
one might have fancied it composed of India rubber, 
thus delivered himself: ‘‘I was connected, sir, with 
that family.’ ‘‘ Indeed!” said my friend, not a little 
surprised at the shabby appearance of this scion of no- 
bility ; ‘“‘ how were you connected with it ?”” “In the 
shoemaker line, sir.” 


FRANKLIN. 

In the Familiar Letters of Benjamin Franklin, the 
following passage occurs, which is remarkably charac- 
teristic of the man :—“ For my own part, at present, 
I pass my time agreeably enough. Lenjoy, through 
mercy, a tolerable share of health. I read a great 
deal, ride a little, do a little business for myself, now 
and then for others, retire when I can, and go into 
company when I please; so the years roll round, a 
the last will come, when I would rather have it spid,- 
He lived usefully, than He died rich.” 
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THE CONVENIENT MARRIAGE. 

Iv Hymen were on some occasions to use a farthing 
candle for his usual torch, no one could blame him— 
so sordid are the principles upon which some people 
enter the condition of matrimony. The alliance of 
which I am about to relate the circumstances, was one 
of such a nature, that perhaps a match would have 
been the most appropriate light for the occasion: it 
would have been the cheapest light that could be had, 
and its brief existence would have best emblematised 
the affections which caused it to be kindled. 

Mrs Robinson was a stout gentlewoman-like per- 
‘eon, above fifty, who lived upon a very small annuity 
in a country town north of the Tweed. She was a 
native of England—was the widow of three husbands 
—and bad spent the latter part of her life as a house- 
keeper in the family of a Scottish land-proprietor. 
Mrs Robinson’s first marriage was one of pure love. 
She eloped from her parents with a vagrant gentle- 
man who quickly deserted her, and soon after died. 
Her second alliance was of a more sober character, 
and would have probably turned better out, if her 
husband had been so happy as long to survive the 
union. A wide space intervened between the second 
and the third match, during which time she supported 
herself by keeping a millinery shop. At length a 
middle-aged skipper, on a visit to his native town, 
which was that in which she resided, prevailed upon 
her to enter a third time into the condition which had 
hitherto proved to her only a source of affliction. She 
gave up her shop, and removed to the port with which 
Captain Robinson was connected, where she lived for 
some time happily enough, notwithstanding the long 
absences of her husband, who was then engaged in 
transporting stores to the British army in North Ame- 
rica. The vessel at last returned one morning to port 
without its master. He was reported by the mate, 
now acting in his place, to have joined as volunteer 
with a body of troops who made a descent upon a part 
of the American coast, where a great booty was ex- 
pected. The enterprise had been unsuccessful, and 
the poor’ captain was reported among the slain or 
missing. _ 

Being thus thrown out of all means of independent 
livelihood, Mrs Robinson eagerly embraced an oppor- 
tunity which soon after occurred, of entering the fa- 
mily already alluded to, in the capacity of housekeeper. 
The situation proved more agreeable than she ex- 
pected; for on the death of the lady of the house, 
which soon after took place, she became in some mea- 
sure the autocrat of the whole establishment. For 
nearly twenty years she remained in this comfortable 
office, till her widowed employer also died, and the 
household was broken up. Being then too far ad- 
vanced in life to hope for another place, she resolved 
to retire upon an annuity of twenty pounds which her 
master had left to her, and with which she hoped, 
by resorting to a cheap country town, to furnish her- 
self with a moderate share of the necessaries of life. 

It was about the close of the last century when Mrs 
Robinson took a small house at a rent of twenty-five 
shillings, in the ancient burgh of Caverton. Being pro- 
vided with a few articles of furniture which had been 
given to her by her master’s heir, and having a con- 
siderable stock of good, though somewhat old-fashioned 
‘clothes, she was able to start without debt—a griev- 
ance which she was conscientiously anxious to avoid. 
The scene of her residence was one of those small 
towns, where few are in aftluent or even easy circum- 
stances, and thé great mass are poor and dependent. 
Mrs Robinson, with her twenty pounds a-year, was 
therefore a person of some little consideration among 
her neighbours, There was a certain dignity in her 
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well-kept old figure, and her short silk mantle and 
pattens, which could not fail to command respect. 
Her manners also had that comparative refinement 
which is so apt to impose on the senses of a homely 
set of people. She still retained “‘ her English,” as 
the town’s folk called it; and even in the very defer- 
ence with which she treated her humble neighbours, 
there was something that tended to excite their re- 
spect. For instance, a shoemaker, whom all the rest 
of the world called Saunders Ketchen, was, with her, 
Mister Ketchen; his wife, from time immemorial 
styled Bell Miller, and as vulgar a scold as lived, be- 
came, with her, Mistress Ketchen. The people were 
absolutely overawed by her civility. The children of 
the rather better sort of people, whom she occasionally 
visited, were equally astonished to hear themselves 
addressed as Master James, and Miss Elizabeth, in- 
stead of their usual appellations of Jemmy and Betsy. 
Then she had various habits, which, though they 
may appear ordinary to many who read this sketch, 
were the subject of infinite wonderment to the simple 
country people among whom she lived. When she 
entered her pew in the parish church, where she was 
a constant hearer, she always leant for a minute with 
her face upon the book-board, before assuming her 
seat. It was also observed, that, in her own home, 
she read prayers from a certain book, every morning 
and evening. In reality, she continued attached to 
her native church, though deeming it proper, in the 
want of an Episcopal place of worship at Caverton, to 
attend the prelections of a Presbyterian divine, as 
preferable to an entire withdrawal from the external 
ordinances of religion. Thus, though she lived in the 
most economical manner, and could keep no servant, 
she was always so clean, and even so tasteful, in her 
household affairs, and also in her person, that her plain 
Scotch neighbours looked upon her as quite a lady. 
She had always a clean cover to her table, as the lower 
English generally have, while the Scotch of the same 
rank are so totally unconscious of the luxury. Her 
little grate was invariably bright, and her hearth- 
stone cleanly swept. She had a clean cap, a clean 
frill for her neck, and clean white stockings with red 
clocks, every day. She liked a little cream for her 
tea, and always had her bread nicely toasted. On 
Sundays, she indulged occasionally in a bit of roast 
beef, done by a string before the fire; while, as far as 
plumpudding was concerned, she always kept Christ- 
mas most religiously. Her resources being so very 
slender, she could not indulge in any company. But 
when a female acquaintance did her the honour to 
pay her avisit, she had ‘always something nice for the 
stranger to taste, or was able to furnish forth a cori- 
ander or two for any of the children who might be 
with her. There was but one person with whom she 
was upon terms of particular intimacy. This was a 
humane lady in the neighbourhood, who pitied the 
lonely condition of the poor woman, so far removed 
from all upon whom she had any claims of kindred. 
Mrs Robinson had taken this lady bound, in the event 
of her death, to attend to the arrangements for her 
funeral, and, in contemplation of that melancholy oc- 
casion, had pointed out, in one of her drawers, a fine 
Holland shift, and a set of white silk stocking and 
gloves, which she said she wore at her two last mar- 
riages, and in which she wished to be interred. 

Mrs Robinson lived for some time upon her small 
annuity, without falling into debt ; but at length war- 
prices, not to speak of the two years of scarcity which 
occurred at the close of the century, made her feel the 
pinch of poverty with little less severity than her 
neighbours. She was thus reduced to a state of dis- 
tress, which, considering her former habits of life, 


must have been neither light nor easily borne. The 
consequence was, that, for a fourth time, and most 
unexpectedly to herself, she was induced to don the 
chains of matrimony. In her neighbourhood lived an 
old weaver, named Renwick—a miserable creature, 
who, by sheer starving and cunning bargain-mak- 
ing, had become proprietor of one or two little fields 
in the vicinity of the town, and who had lately been 
left a widower, with a family, all of whom were grown 
up and entered into life. It occurred to old Thomas, 
that, as it was desirable at any rate to have another 
wife, Mrs Robinson would be the most eligible per- 
son, seeing that she had enough, or nearly enough of 
her own, to bear her share of their united expenses, 
Nay, he even thought, bad as the times were, that he 
might “make something of the old woman ;” that is 
to say, be a gainer by taking her to board at twenty 
pounds a-year. On a general calculation, the project 
looked feasible enough. Here are we, said he to him- 
self, each occupying a house, when one might serve us 
both, and each liable to expenses, which would be no 
more for two than for one: it is evident, upon every 
principle of economy, that we should dwell together, 
and not apart. Having settled the matter in his own 
mind, he was not long in making advances to the lady. 
Being an elder, and “ powerful in prayer,” he had 
acquired a kind of privilege of going about among his 
neighbours, by way of seeing after their spiritual wel- 
fare. He was easily able by this means to get a foot- 
ing in Mrs Robinson's humble dwelling. She soon 
began to be surprised at the great interest the old 
weaver had suddenly taken in the state of her soul; 
though, in her mild gentlewomanly way, she never 
hesitated to join in the devotions which he seemed to 
take so much pleasure in performing at her fireside. 
Gradually the intimacy drew a little closer. The old 
man began to be rather ostentatious about his crafts, 
and his comfortable house, and the extent of work 
which he carried on. At length, when he thought 
the ground had been properly prepared, he popped the 
question one night in a prayer, and was accepted at 
the conclusion. The unfortunate old housekeeper 
was unable to resist the prospect of living in somewhat 
greater comfort than what she at present enjoyed, 
though the man was not agreeable to her either in 
person or mind. Her poverty but sot her will con- 
sented. 


Ere many weeks elapsed, Mrs Robinson had be- 
come Mrs Renwick, and removed to the house of her 
new husband. As both parties were experienced, as 
it may be called, in matrimony, and had arrived at a 
sober time of life, their honeymoon passed off with- 
out any of that appearance of parade which such an 
affair is apt to assume among younger people. The 
bride was in reality ashamed of what she had done, 
The tastes, manners, and general character of Ren- 
wick, were so much inferior to her own, that, notwith- 
standing his comparative affluence, she felt her con- 
nection with him asa degradation. It was indeed 
an ill-judged match on both sides, and ended in 
mutual disappointment. The old man found that 
his wife’s annuity would hardly be sufficient to cover 
the additional expenses incurred on her account ; and 
she, on the other hand, was grieved to discover, that, 
while she had the constant mortification of living with 
aman whom she detested, her aliment, by reason of 
his penurious habits, was more meagre than before. 
Tea, which for many years had supplied her with 
two out of every three meals, was a thing which he 
detested, and took every opportunity of railing against, — 
as an expensive and thriftless article, though, by the 
bye, he was never observed to make the least objec. 


tion to it when it was offered to him in any other 
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house than his own. Against this vile weed, as he 
called it, he now raised his standard most resolutely, 
and so keenly did he battle the point, that he actually 
reduced her tea-meals to one in the day within the 
first two months; an event which, before her mar- 
riage, she would have deemed almost impossible. 
Even this little remanent indulgence he contrived to 
embitter for her. Inthe evenings, when she had 
made every thing neat, and was about to partake of the 
cheering beverage, he would come gloomily in from 
his loom, and call for his brose, or for the cold broth 
left over at dinner-time, or for any other mean diet 
calculated to mortify the appetite, which he would 
devour with ostentatious humility on a stool by the 
fireside, by way of forming an accusing contrast to 
her luxurious situation at the tea-table. All those 
lesser comforts, such as white frills, and clean table- 
cloths, and so. forth, which she had all her life been 
accustomed to have as a matter of course, were now 
grudged to her; and the reader may guess her asto- 
‘Tnishment, when one day this ancient Caledonian 
miser taxed her with the high and mighty misde- 
meanour of washing her hands twice a-day with soft 
soap. Even when she endeavoured to meet his eco- 
nomical views, she was not always successful. 

“Do not I rise very early in the morning to please 
you? Much earlier, I’m sure, than I ever thought I 
could have risen.” 

“ Ye lie till seven o’clock, and a’ the world’s up by 
that time. If ye were up by five, when I rise mysell, 
it micht be something to speak o’.” 

“ But what could I do, if I were up at five? It 
is surely enough if I rise in time to put the house to 
rights, and prepare breakfast.” 

“Nae thanks t’ye, then; every body does that.” 

*¢ Well, have I not given up my tea in the morn- 
ing, and taken porridge instead, which you recom- 
mended so highly ?” 

“Parritch ! parritch truly! parritch made wi’ but- 
ter, and sweet ’ream on them !” 

“ Why, a little bit of butter is surely no great mat- 
ter, and the top of the milk must be used one way or 
another.” 

“ Ay, but dinna tak credit for gieing up tea, when 
ye tak something that’s as gude.” 

‘‘ Well, really, I don’t know how to please you. 
I’m sure you must allow me some credit for giving up 

“my lunch. Never, since I can recollect, had I not a 
bit of summat in the forenoon, and now you see I do 
without it entirely.” 

*‘Twunch !” said he, in a tone of the utmost con- 
tempt. ‘ Eneuch to bring down judgments, to hear 
the like o’ you speakin’ o’ sic slaistrie.”” 

In such jangling discourses did this ill-matched 
pair spend their time. To increase the discomfort 
of the lady, her husband’s children, who originally 
looked upon her as an intruder apt to endanger their 
inheritance, interfered in her household affairs, and 
confirmed the old man in every jealous and illiberal 
feeling he entertained respecting her. It would be 
difficult to estimate the whole amount of odd and 
odious miseries which this poor woman had incurred 
in consequence of the war-prices. Little did Mr 
Pitt reflect upon this particular consequence of his 
stupendous efforts for the protection of the country. 

The ill-matched pair worried on together for nearly 
a twelvemonth, by which time their mutual disgust 
had risen to sucha height, that they scolded each 
other in their very devotions—he railing at her in the 
long-winded extempore “ exercises”? which he per- 
formed every morning and evening, while she took oc- 
casion sometimes to read from the prayer-book an ironi- 
cal petition to “ forgive our enemies, persecutors, and 
slanderers.” There was, unfortunately, no possibi- 
lity of their being restored, by a separation, to their 
former respective conditions, for Renwick was afraid 
that, in that event, his wife might have claims upon 
him which he would not like to answer, while she, 
on her part, from a mere feeling of decency, revolted 
at the idea. The case, therefore, seemed likely to 
stand to the end of their lives, as one of the most 
notable examples of an ill-assorted union, when an 
unexpected incident put it in quite a different train. 

A respectable-looking old man arrived one fore- 
noon at the inn, and made inquiry of the landlord if 
a Mrs Robinson still lived in Caverton. Being in- 
formed that a person of that name, who had resided 
some years in the town, was lately married to one 
Thomas Renwick, he seemed greatly disconcerted, 
but nevertheless requested that some one might be 
sent with him to point out the house in which she re- 
sided. A Boots was immediately called out for the 
purpose, and in the course of a few minutes had con- 
ducted the stranger to Renwick’s door. The old 
gentleman tapped, and presently Mrs Renwick, clean 
as usual, but not so well dressed as in her days of 
widowhood, appeared before him. They recognised 
each other in a moment, altered as they both were since 
they had last parted. It was Captain Robinson, who, 
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by the Americans, and whose widow the poor woman, 
during all that time, had supposed hérself to be. I 


will not say that any particular raptures characterised: 


their meeting; but, from the whole behaviour of the 
parties during the day, as it fell under the observa- 
tion of the town’s people, it was evident that they were 
mutually and sincerely glad to see each other. Time 
had altered both, but not more the one party than the 
other ; so that neither had occasion to be disappointed 
on that score. Their conversation for some time, as 
may well be supposed, was but an incoherent tissue of 
questions and answers respecting each other’s inter- 
mediate history, and delicate but painful allusions to 
the situation in which the absentee found his wife: 
It appeared that Captain Robinson had been taken 
prisoner by the Americans, and sent into the back 
part of the country, where he was soon after taken 
once more, and by an enemy of a different kind. He 
had fallen with some companions into the hands of 
a band of independent Indians, by whom he was re- 
tained in bondage till a very recent period, while the 
most of his fellows in misery had been killed, or pe- 
rished from ill-treatment. Having at length escaped, 
he lost no time in returning home; and in passing 
through the metropolis, he had claimed and obtained 
from government a small pension, as a compensation 
for his losses and sufferings in the public service. He 
had with some difficulty traced out his ‘‘ old woman,” 
as he called her, in order that they might spend the 
remainder of their days together. 


‘¢ Lordsake, man,” cried Tammy from his loom in 
the other end of the house, where, concealed by an 
imperfect screen, he had heard all that passed; “‘ tak 
her awa! Ye’re welcome till her. She’s only fit for 
an Englisher, and no for a plain flesh and kail kind 
o’ man like me.” 

Mrs Robinson was accordingly withdrawn in a civil 
and amicable manner from the household where she 
had experienced so much wretchedness, and which 
was so unworthy of her. The old captain and she 
lived many years after in Caverton, a contented and 
happy couple. Tammy Renwick, though he felt a 
little awkward at first about losing his wife in so 
strange a manner, soon ceased to reflect upon the sub- 
ject, or, if he did think of it, it was only to congra- 
tulate himself upon having escaped the duty of pro- 
viding for a widow. He never expressed the least 
ill-will towards Robinson, but, whenever he after- 
wards happened to meet him, would say, good-hu- 
mouredly, ‘“‘ Weel, captain, how’s my wife?” The 
old miser would even sometimes drop in upon them 
in an evening, and drink, from the tidy hands of Mrs 
Robinson, a cup of that beverage which he had for- 
merly denounced to her as the most execrable of all 
earthly potations. 

Though my story thus ends rather happily than 
otherwise, it is questionable if it owght to have done so. 
Mrs Robinson’s exemption from the usual evil con- 
sequences of a sordid and absurd marriage was a 
matter of accident, and what no person in similar cir- 
cumstances is entitled to calculate upon. Such affairs 
more generally end in protracted misery—and what 
other result can fairly be expected ? 


EDUCATION. 


FIFTH ARTICLE. 

{In introducing the concluding section of Mr Combe’s Lectures, 
it may be useful and interesting to our readers to mention the 
eireumstances which preceeded the composition and delivery of 
them, and a knowledge of which indeed is necessary to a correct 
understanding of their objects. In lecturing to popuiar audiences 
on Phrenology, Mr Combe found it extremely difficult to convey 
to his hearers, in consequence of their entire ignorance of the struc- 
ture and connections of the different bodily oygans, precise 
and adequate notions of the influence of air, exercise, and diet, 
on the mind, and of the reflex influence of the mind on the 
health and vigour of the body. Air, exercise, and diet, influ- 
ence the mind in consequence of the connection established be- 
tween the heart, lungs, stomach, intestinal canal, and the brain; 
and the mind affects the body in consequence of its connection 
with the brain, and through it with the whole other bodily organs. 
This knowledge is of great practical importance, because it lies at 
the foundation of the right treatment of children, physically and 
mentally, and of all salutary habits in adult life. Mr Combe had 
heard several practising physicians also lament this general igno- 
rance, aS a great cause why many diseases, at first trifling, were 
allowed to become serious through neylect, and as a great impedi- 
ment to the sueeess of their treatment, their patients rarely com- 
prehending the principles on which they proceeded, and often, 
from ignorance, thwarting instead of seconding their efforts to re- 
store them to health. 


Convinced that knowledge, which was ealculated to be so useful, 


was capable of being communicated without offending against the 
most scrupulous delicacy, Mr Combe gave notice, that, in his 
lectures in summer 1832, he would introduce, as an experiment, a 
general description of the structure, uses, and reciprocal action of 
the bones, heart, lungs, bloed-vessels, stomach, liver, intestines, 
and brain, illustrating his remarks by a skeleton and anatomical 
drawings—but by no other preparations—and that it would be op- 
tional to his audience, composed of both sexes, to attend these 
lectures or not, as they should find them profitable and agreeable, 
The lectures were delivered, and excited great interest; the at- 
tendance continued undiminished, and there was a general ex- 
pression of satisfaction at the close. 3 
Encouraged by this suecess, Mr Combe repeated and extended 
the anatomical lectures in the winter of 1332-3; and this course, 
also, was attended by upwards of 200 hearers, as many as his class- 
room could contain, Ladies of all ages, and of the highest delicacy 
and respectability, composed fully one-half of the audience. After 
having expounded in detail the different faculties of the mind, 


twenty years before, had been understood to be killed | their uses, and spheres of action, and given a general description 


of the leading organs of the body on which health and practical 
usefulness chiefly depend. and of the connection of all these with 
each other and with the brain, Mr Combe, at the close of his course, 
in three lectures, gave a summary view of the application of his: 
principles to the subject of education. At the request of the di- 
rectors of the Association in Edinburgh for Procuring Information: 
onUseful and Entertaining Seience, he repeated these three lectures. 
in November 1833, to audiences of both sexes, averaging 400 in: 
number; and afterwards, in compliance with the request of the 
directors, he published them; and these are the discourses which. 
we are now printing. 

This narrative will explain several circumstances which could 
not fail to strike the reader, and which might have misled him if 
unexplained. The lectures are not a complete treatise on educa- 
tion, but a fractional part of an extended course on the human 
mind generally ; and they do not embrace that portion which: 
treated of moral and religious training, accomplishments, and other 
important topies. On the other hand, they recommend instruction 
in anatomy and physiology to females, an advice which Mr Combe 
might with perfect safety address to an audience of ladies who had . 
actually seen the experiment tried, and had testified their satis- 
faction by their eager attendance; but which, addressed abruptly 
to general readers, would be apt to startle them with its novelty, 
and to excite doubts of its propriety. We corisider the experiment, 
however, as decisive. Upwards of a hundred ladies, some of them 
mothers, some of them of rank, and all of them of undoubted re- 
spectability, attended the anatomical lectures, in both courses, 
along with their husbands, brothers, and other male relatives and’ 
acquaintances, and no indelicacy or impropriety was experienced... 

With these explanations, we present the following section to 
our readers. ] : 

LET us now turn our attention to the female sex, 
and inquire into the provision made for thetr educa- 
tion. Looking abroad on the human species gene- 
rally, and not confiniag my attention, as is too fre- 
quently done by persons who treat of education, to- 
one class, and that class the highest in civilised coun- 
tries, I am necessarily led to regard the great busi- 
ness of female life to be the nurture and rearing of 
children, and the due management of the domestic 
circle. Domestic duties are equally important to wo- 
men as professions are to men; and, urider a proper 
system of education, women ought to be taught every 
species of knowledge, and instructed in every accom- - 
plishment, which may directly contribute to their 
proper discharge. Every thing that can tend to 
elevate, adorn, and perfect human nature, is implied 
in the instruction requisite for the fulfilment of these- 
duties. It is not my object to discuss in detail the 
elegant branches of female education, as these are 
fully appreciated. Too little importance, however, is 
generally attached to the instruction of females for 
maternal duties, and I am anxious to solicit your at. 
tention to a few remarks regarding them. 

At the earliest dawn of intellect and feeling, the- 
little girl manifests her interest in children, The 
doll is then the most absorbing object that can be of- 
fered to her attention. In maturer years, the mimic 
infant is laid aside, but the feelings which found de. 
lightful expression in the caresses bestowed on it are 
not extinct. The nature of the woman is the same 
as that of the girl: the conventional fashions of so- 
ciety may teach her to draw a veil over her affections ;. 
but they glow internally, and it will still be her highest. 
gratification to give them scope in an honourable and 
useful field. If this be woman's nature, her educa- 
tion ought to bear direct reference to the cultivation 
and direction of it; in short, maternal and domestic 
duties should be held out as important objects of fe- 
male existence, and her training should proceed in 
harmony with this great end. High physical, moral,. 
and intellectual qualities, are required for the due 
fulfilment of these purposes; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that no occupations allotted toman af- 
ford a wider field for the exercise of the best elements 
of mind, than those here assigned to woman. 

The physical quality next in importance in a wo- 
man, viewed as a mother, is health, The human. 
body is composed of a variety of systems of organs, 
each having particular functions to perform; and 
health is the result of the favourable action of the 
whole, in harmonious combination. Every organ is 
disposed, other circumstances being the same, to act. 
with a degree of energy in proportion to its size ; and 
as disease is the consequence either of under-action, 
or of over-action, of the organs, their proportion to 
each other in size is a point of fundamental impor- 
tance in regard to health. By the appointment of 
a, wise Providence, a female figure of the finest pro- 
portions for symmetry and beauty, is, celeris paribus, 
the most favourably constituted for healthy action. 
If the carriage of the body be erect, and the motions. 
be easy and graceful, these are indications that the 
bones are solid and the muscles energetic—that the. 
blood is well nourished and well oxygenised, and that. 
it circulates freely. If the countenance beam with 
intelligence and goodness, there is a predominance of 
the moral and intellectual regions of the brain, an 
the individual in birth and constitution is one of na- 
ture’s true nobility. Such a woman, if her intellect 
were instructed in the laws of physiology, so that she 
might deliberately maintain her high qualities unim- 
paired through life, would be, asa mother, a treasure 
of the highest value. 

For many years, the lives of children depend almost. 
exclusively on the care of the mother. Young women, 
therefore, ought to be taught not only how to regulate _ 
their own habits so that they may preserve their 
health and vigour, but also how to treat children, both 
as physical and mental beings. This information 
would be attended with great advantages, whether ’ 
they subsequently discharged maternal duties or not, 
j rf 
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. The very study of the structure, functions, and pro- mere physical appearance would aid the memory and 


per treatment of human beings, with the view of exer- 
cising kindly affection towards them, would be delight- 
ful in itself; and the young students, if they:did not 
become mothers, would at least be sisters, aunts, or 
friends, and could never want opportunities for the 
practice of their knowledge. Information of this de- 
scription is not neglected by women with impunity. 
It appears by the London bills of mortality, that be- 
tween a fourth and a fifth of all the children baptised, 
die within the first two years. There is no example 
among the more perfect of the lower animals, of such 
a vast mortality of their young, where external vio- 
lence is withheld; so that woman, with reason, and 

_morality, and religion as her gifts, makes a poor figure 
in her maternal character, contrasted with the infe- 
rior creatures acting under the guidance of pure in- 

-stinct. Much of this mortality arises from imperfect 
health in the parents themselves, so that the children 
are born with only a feeble embryo of life; but much 
is also directly owing to injudicious treatment after 
birth. ! ; 

One important branch of female instruction, there. 
fore, ought to be, the treatment of children as physi. 
al beings. Lectures should be instituted to commu- 
nicate this information, and the basis of it ought to be 
anatomy and physiology. The minutie of these 
Sciences need not be treated of, but the leading organs 
and their uses, on which health and mental activity 
depend, should be explained. It is a great error to 
suppose that this study is necessarily shocking and in- 

_ delicate. It is so only in the eyes of ignorance and 
prejudice. The Creator has constituted every organ 
of the body, and we contemplate His workmanship in 
Studying its structure and uses. ‘To call this indeli- 
cate, is to libel Eternal Wisdom. The Creator has 
taught the inferior creatures to rear their young suc- 
cessfully by instinct, but he has not conferred this 
guide on the human mother. One of two conclusions, 
therefore, appears to follow. He has intended either 
that she should use her faculties of observation and 
reflection, in acquiring all the knowledge requisite for 
the proper treatment of offspring, or that she should 
recklessly allow a large proportion of them to perish. 
One or other of these conclusions is really inevitable ; 
because, as He has denied her instinet, and as she 
cannot obtain knowledge to supply its place, with- 
out application of her intellect to the study of the 
laws of nature, which instinct prompts the lower 
creatures to obey without knowing them, the Crea. 
tor must have intended either that she should study 
these laws, or give up. her offspring in vast. num- 
bers to destruction. The latter result actually hap- 
pens to the enormous extent just mentioned; and 
if it be the necessary consequence of the Crea- 
tor’s gift of reason, in place of instinct, to women, 
I submit-to condemnation ; but if it be the natural 
effect’ olateir not having employed that reason in 
a proper direction, I say that He has command- 

ed them to study His works. If this conclusion 
be just, we may rest assured that they may safely, 
and in perfect consistency with feminine delicacy, 
study the Creator’s designs, power, and goodness, in 

‘the structure, functions, and adaptations of the hu- 
man body; and that they will not find their higher 

“faculties outraged, but exalted and refined, by the 
knowledge which will thus be revealed. Paley draws 
many of his: best arguments and illustrations from 
anatomy in his Treatise on Natural Theology ; and I 
have now before me a work by Mrs Phelps, entitled 
“ Lectures to Young Ladies, delivered to the Pupils 
of Troy Female Seminary,” United States (Boston, 
1833), in which the pious and enlightened authoress 
does not scruple to introduce the kind of instruction 
here recommended. ; 

Tt has been said that it is better to call in the aid of 

-a physician, than to study medicine for one’s self. 
But I do not propose that young persons in general 
should study medicine. My recommendation is 
simply that they should be taught the structure and 
functions of the body with a view to preserving their 
own health, and to enable them to act like rational 

. patients in the hands of a skilful physician when they 
“are so unfortunate as to lose it. Every medical prac- 
titioner of a humane and honest mind laments the 
unnecessary suffering and expense to which he sees 
his patients exposed through lack of this informa- 

tion.* 

It may be imagined that rules for the preservation 
-of health may be taught without anatomy being 
studied. Butall such instruction is empirical. ‘The 
-authority of any rule of health is the fact, that Nature 
ds constituted in such and such a manner, and will 
-act-in herown way, whether attended to or not—for 
good if obeyed, and for evil if opposed. This authority 
as rarely comprehended without instruction concerning 
the foundation on which it rests. ‘The rule otherwise 
resides in the memory rather than in the understand- 
‘ing; and the possessor has no power of modifying her 
conduct, and adapting it judiciously to new circum- 
stances. She knows the rule only, and is at a loss 
whenever any exception or new combination not in- 
cluded in it presents itself. The Professor of Scots 
‘Law most acutely and judiciously directed his students, 
when reading about the law of title-deeds, to take the 
parchments themselves into their hands, -and to look 
at them—assuring them, that familiarity with their 


* The ‘publication and sale of such works as Dr Macaulay’s 
** Popular Medical Dictionary” show pretty clearly that my views 
on this subject are by no means singular. 
i: 
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judgment in becoming acquainted with the doctrines 
relative to their effects. Philosophy and experience 
equally confirm the soundness of this observation ; 
and it applies, in an especial manner, to rules relative 
to health. When a good description of the respi- 
ratory organs has been given to a young woman, 
she understands much better, feels more deeply, and 
remembers much longer and more clearly, the danger~ 
ous consequences of exposing the throat and breast to 
a stream of cold air or to a sudden change of tempe- 
rature, than when she has only heard or read precepts 
to avoid these and similar practical errors. 

Another leading branch of female education ought 
to be that kind of knowledge which will fit a woman 
to direct successfully the moral and intellectual cul- 
ture of her children. This embraces a vast field of 
useful and interesting information. If we should ask 
any mother, who has not studied mental philosophy, 
to write out a catalogue of the desires, emotions, and 
intellectual powers which she conceives her children to 
be endowed with—to describe the particular objects of 
each faculty ; its proper sphere of action; the abuses 
into which it is most prone to fall; and also the best 
method of directing each to its legitimate objects, 
within its just sphere, so as best to avoid hurtful aber- 
rations—we know well that she could not execute 
such a task. I entreat any lady, who has a family, 
and who has derived no aid from mental philosophy, 
to make the experiment for her own satisfaction. She 
will discover in her own mind a vast field of igno- 
rance, of which, before making the trial, she could 
not have conjectured the extent. I have time only to 
say, that I regard the earnest and practical study of 
phrenology, or, in other words, of the primitive facul- 
ties and their scope of action, as an indispensable 
step in practical education. There are few mothers 
who do not sometimes discover wayward feelings, 
particular biases, or alarming tendencies, breaking 
out in their children, when they least expect them; 
and I appeal to their own consciousness, whether 
they have not, in alarm and bewilderment, wondered 
what these could be, and lamented their own inabi- 
lity to comprehend or to guide them. Mothers who 
have experienced this darkness, and have subse- 
quently studied phrenology, have appreciated the 
value and importance of the light which it shed on 
their practical duties, Iam not pleading the cause 
of phrenology for the sake of making proselytes. My 
proposition is general, that a mother cannot train 
faculties without knowing their nature, objects, and 
sphere of activity ; and if any woman can find prac- 
tical information on these points without the aid of 
phrenology, I earnestly recommend her to seek out 
and apply it. To phrenology I owe the views of 
human nature and its capabilities, which have most 
benefited and delighted my own mind; but I am far 
from pressing it on others, who prefer to consider the 
mind as if it had no known connection with organi. 
sation. If nature has connected it with organs, such 
individuals will meet with their reward in disap- 
pointment. 

Let us now suppose a mother to be instructed con- 
cerning the physical constitution and mental facul- 
ties of her children; she will next require to become 
acquainted with the objects in the external world to 
which these faculties are related. We are told that 
it is a “ delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
and teach the young idea how to shoot.” The power 
of doing so seems to imply some knowledge in the 
teacher of the direction in which the mind will shoot 
most successfully, and of the objects to which it is 
related; in other words, such acquaintance with the 
external world as is calculated to excite the moral 
sentiments and intellect of the child, and operate on 
the happiness of the future man or woman. In fe- 
male training, the communication of this informa- 
tion is deplorably neglected. It implies the study 
of the elements of chemistry, natural history, and 
natural philosophy, as well as familiar acquaint- 
ance with the social institutions of our own country, 
and the civil history of nations. If an ill-informed 
mother have an acute and clever child, how is she 
puzzled by its questions! and if she possess any na- 
tural sensibility, how keenly does she feel and regzet 
her own ignorance, when it forces her to evade in- 
stead of furnishing rational and instructive answers 
to its ingenious and interesting inquiries ! 

The mother has it in her power to exert a great and 
permanent influence on thé character of her children : 
she makes the deepest impressions, and supplies the 
earliest ideas, that enter their minds; and it is of the 
utmost importance to society at large, that she should 
be well qualified for’so important a duty. Children 
who are not gifted with originating powers of mind, 
which is the case with nineteen out of every twenty, 
reflect slavishly, when they grow up, the impressions 
and ideas which their mothers, nurses, companions, 
teachers, and books, have infused into them ; and of 


these the authority of the mother is not the least. 


‘* Tt was ‘said by one of the most extraordinary of men 
(Napoleon), who was himself, as he avowed, princi- 
pally indebted to maternal culture for the unexampled 
elevation to which he subsequently rose, that the fu- 
ture good or bad conduct of a child depends entirely 
Let women remember, therefore, 


* Moore's notices of the Life of Byron, 12mo. vol. ii. p. 35. 
Napoleon’s proposition is too general. The father’s qualities also 
influence the child, but those of the mother do so still more 
powerfully. 
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that they may sow the seeds of superstition, prejudice, 
error, and baneful prepossession ; or of piety, univer- 
sal charity, sound sense, philosophical perception, and 
true knowledge, according to the state of their own 
attainments; and let them also ponder well the fact, 
that the more thoroughly destitute they ‘are of all 
sound information, and of all rational views of mind 
and its objects, the less they are aware of their de- 
ficiencies, and of the evils which their ignorance is 
inflicting on another generation: 

In addition to the branches of solid instruction be- 
fore narrated, women ought to be taught such elegant 
and refined accomplishments as they individually are 
capable of learning. These throw over the domestic 
circle a charm which cannot be too highly prized. 
What I condemn is, the teaching of music, drawing, 
and conventional manners, to the exclusion of all 
other kinds of knowledge. An enlightened, refined, 
and elegant woman, is the most lovely and perfect of 
animated beings; and no philosopher, in recommend- 
ing useful instruction, would desire to see abated, by 
one iota, the graces which adorn the female character. 

These views may appear to be so consonant with 
reason, that they support themselves; but as I am 
addressing a popular assembly, I solicit permission 
to strengthen them by the opinions of three contem- 
porary authors. 

The evils attendant on the imperfect education of 
females belonging to the upper ranks are forcibly ex- 
pounded in a late number of the Foreign Quarterly 

teview (No. xxiii. p. 127). “Nothing,” says the 
reviewer, “ is more remarkable in the present age of 
mental excitement, than the care with which, by most 
of the prevalent customs and a system of fashionable 
education, the minds of the generality of females are 
consigned to inactivity and utter uncompanionable 
insipidity. Whilst the expression of almost every 
elevated feeling is repressed as inconsistent with re- 
finement, every artificial want, every habit of selfish 
gratification, is as much as possible indulged. Active 
exercise in the open air, cheerful country walks, a 
joyful participation of the hearty pleasures of any so- 
ciety, in which every movement is not taught by the 
posture-master, or conversation conducted according 
to the rules laid down in books professing to teach 
female duty and behaviour; all this would be incon- 
sistent with the general aim of all classes to imitate 
the manners and habits of the highest. All kind of 
reading, except of works the mst frivolous, is consi- 
dered ungenteel, or at least singular ; and any display 
of deep and unsophisticated sentiment excites universal 
pity. The beauties cf nature, the triumphs of science, 
the miracles of art, excite no more than a languid ex- 
pression of wonder. To apply the mind to read or 
understand such things, would destroy the apathetic 
elegance which those desire to preserve, who still be- 
lieve knowledge to be a very good thing for persons 
who live by it. With as much ‘care as the natural 
proportions of the female figure are destroyed by stays 
made upon abstract principles, is the mind cribbed 
and cabined by custom’and fashion. Then, univer- 
sal ambition leads to universal difficulties as to for- 
tune; and the only serious duty as to daughters is, 
to obtain an advantageous settlement, which, whe- 
ther gained or missed, is too often thus the cause of 
cureless discontent, injured health, and all the ner- 
vous maladies incidental to an ill-managed mind and 
infirm body.” 

“ The system by which young ladies are taught to 
move their limbs according to the rules of art, to come 
into a room with studied diffidence, and to step intoa 
carriage with measured action and premeditated 
grace, are only calculated to keep the degrading idea 
perpetually present, that they are preparing for the 
great market of the world. Real elegance of demea- 
nour springs from the mind: fashionable schools do 
but teach its imitation, whilst their rules forbid to be 
ingenuous. Philosophers never conceived the idea of 
so perfect a vacuum as is found to exist in the minds of 
young women who are supposed to have finished their 
education in such establishments. If they marry hus- 
bands as uninformed as themselves, they fall into 
habits of indolent insignificance without much pain ; 
if they marry persons more accomplished, they can res 
tain no hold of their affections. Hence many matri- 
monial miseries, in the midst of which the wile finds 
it a-consolation to be always complaining of her health 
and ruined nerves.”—(Ib. pp. 128-9.) 

** Knowledge,” says Mrs John Sandford, ‘should 
be appreciated by women for its own sake, and not 
merely as a distinction. Thesuperiority of cultivated 
women is in every thing very apparent. They have 
been accustomed to think and to discriminate, and 
their opinion is not a mere momentary impulse. 
Their sphere, too, is enlarged; they are not so much 
actuated by selfish feelings, or so liable to receive par- 
tial, and consequently erroneous, impressions. What 
an easy dupe to empiricism or design is a half educated 
woman! With sufficient acquirements to be vain, 
and sufficient sensibility to be soon imposed on, she 
may be easily seduced from principles which she has 
received only on the authority of others, and which she 
is therefore ill prepared to defend.” ‘Disorder is 
the accident, not the, consequence, of talent; and as 
it is the more conspicuous, so it is the less excused, 
when accompanied with mental superiority.” 

I conclude this branch of the subject with the fol- 
| lowing just and eloquent observations of an American 
authoress, Mrs Emma Willard. It forms part of an’ 
admirable address which she presented, in 1819, to 
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the legislature of New York, proposing a plan for 
improving female educatien ; and which address has 
led to the formation of an extensive establishment at 

Troy, of which she is now the head. “ Not only,” says 
she, “‘ has there been a want of system concerning 
female education, but much of what has been done 
has proceeded upon mistaken principles. One of 
these is, that, without a regard to the different pe- 
riods of life, proportionate to their importance, the 
education of females. has been too exclusively directed 
to fit them for displaying to advantage the charms of 
youth and beauty. Though it may be proper to 
adorn this period of life, yet it is incomparably more 
important to prepare for the serious duties of maturer 
years. Though well to decorate the blossom, it is far 
better to prepare for the harvest. In the vegetable 
creation, nature seems but to sport when she embel- 
lishes the ower, while all her serious cares are di- 
rected to perfect the fruit. 

‘6 Another error is, that it has been made the first 
object in educating our sex, to prepare them to please 
the other. But reason and religion teach, that we 
too are primary existences: that it is for us to move, 
in the orbit of our duty, around the Holy Centre of 
Perfection, the companions, not the satellites of men ; 
else, instead of shedding around us an influence that 
may help to keep them in their proper course, we must 
accompany them in their wildest deviations. 

“JT would not be understood to insinuate (continues 
Mrs Willard) that weare not, in particular situations, 
to yield obedience to the other sex. Submission and 
obedience belong to every thing inthe universe, except 
the Great Master of the whole. Nor isita degrading 
peculiarity to our sex, to be under human authority. 
Whenever one class of human beings derives from an- 
other the benefits of support and protection, they must 
pay its equivalent, obedience. Thus, while we receive 
these benefits from our parents, we are all, without 
distinction of sex, under their authority; when we 
receive them from the government of our country, we 
must obey our rulers; and when our sex take the 
obligations of marriage, and receive support and pro- 
tection from the other, it is reasonable that we too 
should yield obedience. Yet is neither the child, nor 
the subject, nor the wife, under human authority, but 
in subservience to the divine. Our highest respon- 
sibility is to God, and our highest interest to please 
him ; therefore, to secure this interest our education 
should be directed. 

- “ Neither would I be understood to mean, that our 
sex should not seek to make themselves agreeable to 
the other. The error complained of is, that the taste 
of men, whatever it might happen to be, has been 
made a standard for the formation of the female cha- 
racter. In whatever we do, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the rule by which we work be perfect ; 
for, if otherwise, what is it but to err upon principle? 
A system of education which leads one class of human 
beings to consider the approbation of another as their 
highest object, teaches that the rule of their conduct 
should be the will of beings imperfect and erring like 
themselves, rather than the will of God, which is the 
only standard of perfection.’” 


JOHN SMITH. 
[From the New York Evening Post. ] 

By the Liverpool packet, a double letter, folded and 
sealed in a way which led to the belief that money was 
enclosed, and addressed to Mrs John Smith, was re- 
ceived at our post-office. It had not long been depo- 
sited in its proper box, before a short, fat, smirking 
little woman made her appearance at the window, 
and, in a broad Irish accent, inquired, “ Have you 
iver a letter for Mrs Smith ?” 

“¢ Yes, here is one for Mrs Smith—Mrs Catharine 
Smith—is that your name, good woman ?” 

“No, that’s not it—my name is Bridget.” 

“ Ah, here is one. Pray, what is your husband’s 
name ?” 

“ Out on the vagabone, his name is John.” 

The clerk was about to give the letter to the woman, 
but his experience had taught him that John Smiths 
were as plenty as blackberries; and he held it back, 
while he asked a few more questions. ‘ And where 
did you expect a letter from, Mrs Smith ?” 

“Oh, from Cincinnati or New Orleans, or there- 
abouts. The villain John Smith (that I should say 
so!) promised to write me these two months, and 
not the bit scrape of his ugly pen have I seen at all 
at all.” 

“ But this letter is from Liverpool, my good woman, 
and of course is not for you.” 

“ Liverpool did you say! Oh, the ruffian, has he 
then deserted me entirely, and gone back to the ould 
country ?” 

‘Supposing he has, you would probably expect to 
receive money from him.” 

“Ts it money you mane? Sure then you have put 
your fut in it. The saddle is onthe tother horse. It 
would be asking for money, not sending me any, that 
John Smith would be after. No, no, sharp’s the eye 


that ever sees the colour of John’s money more nor 
himself, and the man where he buys his whisky.” 

“I fear, if that is the case,” said the clerk, ‘‘ that 
I shill not be able to give you this letter. It appears 
to contain a large sum of money, and must be for 
some other person of your name.” 

The woman went away grumbling and scolding, 
and vowing “ it was all a chate,” and threatening, if 
there was law in the land, she would have her letter. 
In about an hour after, a tall, sallow-looking man, 
whose straight black hair, keen eye, and Indian gait, 
denoted him as one of that portion of our countrymen 
who style themselves “‘half-horse, half-alligator, and 
alittle touch of the snapping turtle,’ walked up to 
the place of letter delivery. 

“I say, stranger, I want a letter for John Smith.” 

“ There is none addressed to that name,” said the 
clerk; “but here is one for Mrs John Smith.” 

“« Ah, that’s me, or what’s the same thing, it’s my 
woman ; so shell it out here in a little less than no 
time.” 

“Stay a moment, my friend ; where did you expect 
a letter from ?” 

‘Whar from !”? exclaimed the Kentuckian in sur- 
prise. ‘* Look here, stranger, I reckon you want to 
poke fun at me. Now let me tell you, I’m a pretty 
considerable sort of a chap—I’m a ring-tail roarer, 
all the way from Salt River. So, none of your cock- 
loftical cavorting about me, or I’ll be into you like a 
streak of lightning.” 

“ T merely wish to know where you expect a letter 
from, to avoid mistakes, as there are so many John 
Smiths. This letter contains money.” 

“That’s why I want it. And so you’re gwaing 
[going] to keep the letter for the sake of the shiners. 
Maybe you think I ar’nt worth no money. I tell 
you what, stranger, my old man’s a heavy dog, and 
thinks no more of a hundred dollars (State Bank, 
you see, and not the rale specie) than you do of a hun- 
dred cents. Why should he? Ar’nt he a director, 
and what account is money to him ?” 

“ But this letter is from England. 
not an Englishman, is he?” 

“ Took here, stranger; if you mean to insult me, 
jist step out here, and Ill lick you within an inch of 
your life. Englishman! I reckon if you had seen 
me at Orleans, with old Hickory, you would’nt a’ 
thought there was much English blood in me, though 
there war a pretty considerable smart chance of it on 
tome. And my wife’s rale Kentuck’ to the backbone, 


too: none of your half-and-half Yankee thrash. If 
the letter’s from England, she should’nt touch it, if it 


Your father is 


contained ever such a powerful heap of money.” And |, 


so saying, the stranger turned indignantly from the 
office, satisfied that a letter from England could not 
be intended for him or his. 

The next applicant for a letter for John Smith was 
a small dapper gentleman, with hair of a reddish cast, 
light eyes, and sandy complexion. The bosom of his 
vest was traversed in every direction with strings of 
silk braid and safety chains, and his collar was rolled 
back with greatiprecision, go as to display to the best 
advantage a curiously plaited bosom to his linen, and 
a set of gilt-mounted studs, with which it was adorned. 
His upper lip was shaded with some dozen or twenty 
hairs, which, as the weaver said of the threads of his 
carpet, were not as neighbourly as they should be; 
but they glistened with bear’s grease, and had been 
forced with infinite pains from their bristling to a 


supine position, so that they presented quite a smart 


apology for mustachios. Our beau was highly indig- 
nant that a postofiice clerk should dare to question him, 
or withhold.a letter addressed “ to his lady’’—but said 
it was no more than might be looked for under a ras- 
cally Jackson administration—told him with impres- 
sive earnestness that he was a gentleman—threw his 
card down with the look of an angry Cesar—and ut- 
tered mighty threats in a very weak and effeminate 
voice, which wag not without a certain quaver, that 
seemed to denote that the speaker was not altogether 
sure whether the intermediate wall afforded a protec- 
tion to his exquisite person. The clerk, however, re- 
ceiving no satisfactory answers to his inquiries, was not 
intimidated into giving the dandy the letter, and the 
disappointed applicant walked off in a most unbecom- 
ing passion. 

A long blue-eyed, red-cheeked, raw-boned, awk- 
ward-looking man, from ‘‘ down cast,’”? was the next 
to ask for the much-claimed letter for Mrs John 
Smith ; he was succeeded by a chubby negro woman, 
anda thickset, heavy-looking Dutchman followed her, 
None of them, however, gave satisfactory answers to 
the questions which the careful clerk thought it his 
duty to ask, and were obliged to go away as they came. 
At last a small pretty woman, with high cheek bones, 
rosy complexion, dressed in a neat close habit, a 
gipsy hat, having altogether a John Bull air, came 
to the postoflice window, and modestly asked if there 
was a letter by the Liverpool packet for Mrs John 
Smith. Noticing that the clerk felt some little hesi- 
tation at givingit to her, she authorised him to break 


the seal, telling him what amount of money it would 
probably be found to contain, and one or two other 
facts, which would establish her claim beyond doubt. 
The contents of the letter proved her right to it, and, 
much to the joy of the clerk, the troublesome epistle 
passed out of his custody. 


THE VILLAGE GARRISON. 


Ir happened, in the course of the Thirty Years’ 
War, that Gonsalvo de Cordova, who commanded the 
Spanish troops then overrunning the Palatinate, 
found it necessary to possess himself of a little walled 
village, called Ogersheim, that lay in his way. On 
the first intelligence of hisapproach, all theinhabitants 
fled to Manheim; and when Gonsalvo at length drew 
near, and summoned the place to surrender, there re- 
mained within the walls only a poor shepherd and 
his wife, the latter of whom, having that very morn- 
ing brought a little infant into this world of misery, 
was unable to leave her bed; and her husband, of 
course, staid with her. 

The anxiety and distress of the poor man may be 
more easily conceived than described. Fortunately, 
however, he possessed both courage and shrewdness ;. 
and, on the spur of the moment, bethought himself 
of a scheme to give his wife and baby a chance of es- 
cape, which, after embracing them both, he hastened 
to put into execution. 

The inhabitants, having run off in a tremendous- 
hurry, had left almost all their property at his dis- 
posal; so he had no difficulty in finding what was- 
necessary for his purpose—namely, a complete change 
of dress. Having first accoutred his lower man in 
military guise, he tossed away his shepherd’s hat, 
which he replaced with a huge helmet, “ a world too. 
wide ;” he buckled a long sword to his side, threw a 
goodly cloak over his shoulders, stuck two enormous. 
pistols in his belt, and, putting on boots so thick in the 
soles and high in the heels, that they lifted him about 
half a yard from the ground, he fastened to them a 
pair of those prodigious jingling spurs which were the 
fashion of the time. Thus accoutred, he forthwith 
betook himself to the walls, and Jeaning with a pom- 
pous air on his sword, he listened coolly to the herald, 
who advanced to summon,the village to surrender. 

‘‘ Friend,” said our hero, as soon as the herald con- 
cluded his speech, “ tell your commander, that though. 
I have not yet made up my mind to surrender at all, 
I may possibly be induced to do so, provided he 
agrees to the three following conditions, in which I 
shall make no abatement whatever. Ist, The garri- 
son must be allowed to march out with military ho- 
nours ; 2d, The lives and property of the inhabitants 
must be protected ; 3d, They must be left to enjoy 
the free exercise of the Protestant religion.” 

The herald immediately replied, that such prepos- 
terous conditions could not be for a moment listened 
to; adding, that the garrison was known to be weak ;. 
and concluding by again demanding the instant sur- 
render of the place. 

‘“* My good friend,” answered the shepherd, ‘ do. 
not be too rash. I advise you to inform your general 
from me, that nothing but my desire to avoid blood- 
shed could make me think of surrendering on any 
terms whatever; and please to add, that if he does. 
not choose to agree to those I have already stated, he 
will gain possession of the town only at the point of 
the sword; for I swear to you, by the faith of an 
honest man and a Christian, as well as by the honour 
of a gentleman, that the garrison has lately received 
a reinforcement he little dreams of.” 

So saying, the shepherd lighted his pipe, and puffed 
away with an air of the most consummate noncha- 
lance. Confounded by this appearance of boldness- 
and security, the herald thought it prudent to return, 
and state to Gonsalvo the demands which had been: 
made. The Spanish general, deceived by this show 
of resistance, and being unwilling to waste either men. 
or time in reducing this paltry town, resolved to agree 
to the conditions offered, and, followed by his troops, 
approached the gates. This lenient determination 
was announced by the herald to the shepherd, who. 
only vouchsafed to say in reply, “ I find your come. 
mander is a man of sense.”’ He then left the walls, 
let down the drawbridge, deliberately opened the: 
gates, and allowed the Spanish troops to pour into the 
town. Surprised at seeing no one in the streets but 
a strange-looking fellow, whose caricature of a mili— 
tary costume hung upon him like patchwork, Gon- 
salvo began to suspect treachery, and, seizing the- 
shepherd, demanded to know where the garrison was.. 

** Tf your highness will follow me, I will show you,” 
answered the rustic. 

“‘ Keep by my stirrup, then,” exclaimed Gonsalvo s. 
“and on the least symptom that you mean to betray 
me, I shall send a bullet through your heart.” 

“ Agreed,” said our friend. ‘ Follow me, Spaniards ! 
for I swear by the word of an honest man and a 
Christian, as well as by the honour of a gentleman 
that the garrison will offer you no injury.” F 

He then placed himself by Gonsalvo’s stirrup, and, 
followed by the troops, passed through several silent. 
and deserted streets, till at length turning into a 
narrow Jane, he stopped before a mean-looking house . 
and having prevailed on Gonsalvo to enter, he led 
him into a small room, where lay his wife with her 
little boy beside her. 

“ Noble general !” he said, pointing to the former, 
“this is our garrison; and this,” he added, taking 
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his son in his arms, “is the reinforcement of which 
T told you.” 

Aware, now, of the real state of matters, the absur- 
dity and cleverness of the trick moved even Spanish 
gravity, and Gonsalvo gave free course to his mirth. 
Then taking off a gold chain which decorated his own 
person, he passed it round the neck of the infant. 

“ Permit me to offer this mark of esteem,” he said, 
good-naturedly, “ for the valiant garrison of Oger- 
sheim, By the hand of a soldier, I envy you the 
possession of such a reinforcement ; and you must let 
me present you with this purse of gold, for the use ot 
the young recruit.” 

He then stooped down and kissed the delighted 
mother and her boy, and quitted the house, leaving 
the shepherd to boast for many a summer day and 
winter night of the success of his stratagem. * 


RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST. 


A NUMBER of entertaining sketches connected with 
natural history appeared some years ago in ‘“* The 
Friend,” a weekly periodical of Philadelphia, and 
which were from the pen of Dr Goodman, a gentle- 
man of that city, who died in 1830, deeply regretted by 
all who knew him. We feel gratified in having it in 
our powér to make known in this country some of 
the more interesting of these valuable contributions 
to science, which we think cannot fail to be perused 
with pleasure by our readers. 

“ From early youth devoted to the study of nature, 
it has always been my habit to embrace every oppor- 
tunity of increasing my knowledge and pleasures by 
actual observation, and have ever found ample means 
of gratifying this disposition, wherever my place has 
been allotted by Providence. When an inhabitant of 
the country, it was sufficient to go a few steps from 
the door to be in the midst of numerous interesting ob- 
jects ; when a resident of the crowded city, a healthful 
walk of half an hour placed me where my favourite 
enjoyment was offered in abundance; and now, when 
no longer able to seek in fields and woods and running 
streams for that knowledge which cannot readily be 
elsewhere obtained, the recollection of my former 
rambles is productive of a satisfaction which past plea- 
sures but seldom bestow. Perhaps a statement of the 
manner in which my studies were pursued, may prove 
interesting to those who love the works ‘of nature, 
and may not be aware how great a field for original 
observation is within their reach, or how vast a variety 
of instructive objects are easily accessible, even to the 
occupants of a bustling metropolis. To me it will be 
a source of great delight to spread these resources be- 
fore the reader, and enable him so cheaply to partici- 
pate in the pleasures I have enjoyed, as well as place 
them in the way of enlarging the general stock of 
knowledge, by communicating the results of his origi- 
nal observations. 

In moving along the borders of the stream, we may 
observe, where the sand or mud is fine and settled, a 
sort of mark or cutting, asifan edged instrument had 
been drawn along, -so as to leave behind it a track or 
groove. Atone end of this line, by digging a little 
into the mud with the hand, you will generally dis- 
cover a shell of considerable size, which is tenanted 
by a molluscous animal of singular construction. On 
some occasions, when the mud is washed off from the 
shell, you will be delighted to observe the beautifully 
regular dark lines with which its greenish smooth sur- 
face is marked. Other species are found in the same 
situations, which externally are rough and inelegant, 
but within are ornamented to a most admirable de- 
gree, presenting a smooth surface of the richest pink, 
crimson, or purple, to which we have nothing of equal 
elegance to compare it. If the mere shells of these 
creatures be thus splendid, what shall we say of their 
internal structure, which, when examined by the mi- 
croscope, offers asuccession of wonders ? The beauti- 
ful apparatus for respiration, formed of a network 
regularly arranged, of the most exquisitely delicate 
texture ; the foot, or organ by which the shell is moved 
forward through the mud or water, composed of an 
expanded spongy extremity, capable of assuming vari- 
ous figures to suit particular purposes, and govern- 
ed by several strong muscles that move it in different 
directions; the ovaries, filled with myriads, not of 
eggs, but of perfect shells, or complete little animals, 
which, though not larger than the point of a fine 
needle, yet, when examined by the microscope, exhibit 
all the peculiarities of conformation that belong to the 
parent; the mouth, embraced by the nervous gan- 
glion, which may be considered as the animal’s brain ; 
the stomach, surrounded by the various processes of 
the liver, and the strongly acting, but transparent 
heart, ell excite admiration and gratify our curiosity. 
The puzzling question often presents itself to the in- 
quirer, why so much elaborateness of construction, 
and such exquisite ornament as are common to most 
of these creatures, should be bestowed? Destined to 
pass their lives in and under the mud, possessed of no 
sense that we are acquainted.with, exceptthat of touch, 
what purpose can ornament serve in them? How- 
ever much of vanity there may be in asking the ques- 
tion, there is no answer to be offered. We cannot 
suppose that the individuals have any power of admir- 
ing each other, and we know that the foot is the only 


* Theabove anecdote is authentic, being mentioned in the Me- 
moirs of the Elector Palatine. It first appeared in the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal, being a contribution from one of the authors of 
the Odd Volume, | K 
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part they protrude from their shell, and that the in- 
side of the shell is covered by the membrane called the 
mantle. Similar remarks may be made relative to con- 
chology at large: the most exquisitely beautiful forms, 
colours, and ornaments, are Javished upon genera 
and species which exist only at immense depths in the 
ocean, or buried in the mud; nor can any oneforma 
satisfactory idea of the object the great Author of 
nature had in view, in thus profusely beautifying crea- 
tures occupying so low a place in the scale of creation. 

As I wandered slowly along the borders of the run, 
towards a little wood, my attention was caught by a 
considerable collection of shells lying near an old 
stump. Many of these appeared to have been recently 
emptied of their contents, and others seemed to have 
long remained exposed to*the weather. On most of 
them, at the thinnest part of the edge, a peculiar kind 
of fracture was obvious, and this seemed to be the 
work of an animal. A closer examination of the lo- 
cality showed the footsteps of a quadruped which I 
readily believed to be the muskrat, more especially as 
upon examining the adjacent banks numerous traces 
of burrows were discoverable. It is not a little sin- 
gular that this animal, unlike all others of the larger 
gnawers, asthe beaver, &c., appears to increase instead 
of diminishing with the increase of population. Whe- 
ther it is that the dams and other works thrown up by 
men, afford more favourable situations for their mul- 
tiplication, or their favourite food is found in greater 
abundance, they certainly are quite as numerous now, 
if not more so, than when the country was first dis- 
covered, and are to be found at this time almost 
within the limits of the city. By the construction 
of their teeth, as well as all the other parts of the 
body, they are closely allied to the rat kind ; though 
in size and some peculiarities of habit they more 
closely approximate the beaver. They resemble the 
rat especially, in not being exclusively herbivorous, as 
is shown by their feeding on the uniones or mussels 
above mentioned. To obtain this food, requires no 
small exertion of their strength ; and they accomplish 
it by introducing the claws of their fore-paws between 
the two edges of the shell, and tearing it open by 
main force. “Whoever has tried to force open one of 
these shells, containing a living animal, may form an 
idea of the effort made by the muskrat: the strength 
of a strong man would be requisite to produce the 
same result in the same way. 

The burrows of muskrats are very extensive, and 
consequently injurious to dykes and dams, meadow 
banks, &c. The entrance is always under water, and 
thence sloping upwards above the level of the water, 
so that the muskrat has to dive in going in and out. 
These creatures are excellent divers and swimmers, 
and, being nocturnal, are rarely seen unless by those 
who watch for them at night. Sometimes we alarm 
one near the mouth of the den, and he darts away 
across the water, near the bottom, marking his course 
by a turbid streak in the stream : occasionally we are 
made aware of the passage of one to some distance 
down the current in the same way ; but in both cases 
the action is so rapidly performed, that we should 
scarcely imagine what was the cause, if not previously 
informed. Except by burrowing into and spoiling 
the banks, they are not productive of much evil, their 
food consisting principally of the roots of aquatic 
plants, in addition to the sbellfish. The musky 
odour, which gives rise to their common name, is 
caused by glandular organs placed near the tail, filled 
with a viscid and powerfully musky fluid, whose uses 
we know but little of, though it is thought to be in- 
tended as a guide by which these creatures may dis- 
cover each other. ‘Chis inference is strengthened by 
finding some such contrivance in different races of 
animals, in various modifications. A great number 
carry it in pouches similar to those just n.entioned. 
Some, as the musk animal, have the pouch under the 
belly ; the shrew has the glands on the side; the 
camel on the back of the neck; the crocodile under 
the throat, &c. At least no other use has ever been 
assigned for this apparatus ; and in all creatures pos. 
sessing it, the arrangement seems to be adapted pecu- 
liarly to the habits of the animals. Thecrocodile, for 
instance, generally approaches the shore in such a 
manner as to apply the neck and throat to the soil, 
while the hinder part of the body is under water. 
The glands under the throat leave the traces of his 
presence, therefore, with ease, as they come in con- 
tact with the shore. Theglandular apparatus on the 
back of the neck of the male camel, seems to have re- 
ference to the general elevation of the olfactory organs 
of the female; and the dorsal gland of the peccary 
no doubt has some similar relation to the peculiarities 
of the race. 

The value of the fur of the muskrat causes many 
of them to be destroyed, which is easily enough ef- 
fected by means of a trap. This is a simple box, 
formed of rough boards nailed together, about three 
feet long, having an iron door, made of pointed bars, 
opening inwards, at both ends of the box. This trap 
is placed with the end opposite to the entrance of a 
burrow observed during the day-time. In the night, 
when the muskrat sallies forth, he enters the box, in- 
stead of passing into the open air, and is drowned, as 
the box is quite filled with water. If the traps be vi- 
sited and emptied during the night, two may be 
caught in each trap, as muskrats from other burrows 
may come to visit those where the traps are placed, 
and thus one be taken going in as well as on coming 
out. These animals are frequently very fat, and 


their flesh has a very wholesome appearance, and 
would probably prove good food. The musky odour, 
however, prejudices strongly against its use; and it 
is probable that the flesh is rank, as the mussels it 
feeds on are nauseous and bitter, and the roots which 
supply the rest of its food are generally unpleasant 
and acrid. Still we should not hesitate to partake of 
its flesh in case of necessity, especially if of a young 
animal, from which the musk bag had been removed 
immediately after it was killed. 

In this vicinity, the muskrat does not build himself 
a house for the winter, as our fields and dykes are too 
often visited. But in other parts of the country 
where extensive marshes exist, and muskrats are 
abundant, they build very snug and substantial houses, 
quite as serviceable and ingenious as those of the bea- 
ver. They do not dam the water as the beaver, nor 
cut branches of trees to serve for the walls of their 
dwellings. They make it of mud and rushes, raising 
a cone two or three feet high, having the entrance on 
the south side under water. Perhaps these quadru- 
peds are as numerous in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
as elsewhere, as I have never examined a stream ot 
fresh water, dyked meadow, or mill-dam, hereabout, 
without seeing traces of vast numbers.” 


COMPETENCE OR RICHES. 


{We are indebted for this sprightly article to a lady whose hus- 
band has long held a commission in the army. It is written in 
that character, and is addressed more especially to the class to 
which the fair author belongs, though, we hope, its wisdom will 
be appreciated in a more extended circle. ] 


Pray, madam, what do you mean by competence ? 

Why, my dear ladies, it means a sufficiency for that 
station of life which we occupy. All beyond that is 
superfluous. We can only enjoy to a certain de- 
gree and a certain quantity of the goods and comforts 
of this world. Wecan only wear a certain number 
of fine clothes, and consume a certain quantity of food. 
We cannot go in more than one carriage at a time, 
occupy a certain number of rooms at one time, or 
space of ground for our own pleasure and amusement. 
A man may indeed possess an estate of ten thousand 
acres ; but how little real individual pleasure does he 
take in them—how seldoin has he, if ever, walked 
round them, and very probably never seen them at 
all! A rich man is compelled to keep an uncomfort- 
able number of servants and carriages, and a rich lady 
to wear a number of fine dresses and jewels to please 
her own vanity and astonish her female friends, or 
rather to excite their envy and provoke their dislike. 
As for gentlemen, they seldom admire or even per- 
ceive finery in ladies; they know when the whole 
effect pleases them, but are seldom sensible of the 
quality or value of its component parts. If ladies are 
young, they have no need of ornaments; if old and 
plain, they only serve to render those circumstances 
more conspicuous. 

A superfluity of money, therefore, must either be 
locked up in a chest, spent upon grand dinners and 
parties, or in keeping an immense number of idle 
menials—I say idle, because, if there are an immense 
number, they cannot possibly have any thing to do. 
There are, indeed, other modes of disposing of riches— 
such as employing a number of poor people in useful 
labour, and of bestowing it in charity on the helpless 
and destitute. This is the real use and comfort of a 
superfluity of money; but how few bestow it in that 
mode, and, consequently, how few enjoy any real com- 
fort in riches ! 

I remember a story which my venerable and en- 
lightened grandmother used to delight to relate, and 
which will illustrate the truth of the above assertions. 

A tradesman and his wife, a worthy couple, having 
by honest industry acquired a competence suitable to 
their station in life, retired to a country town, where 
they lived in great comfort and respectability for some 
years; but a relation of theirs died, ‘a rich merchant, 
and unexpectedly left them a Jegacy of some thousand 
pounds. The worthy sensible man made no alter- 
ation in their rational comfortable mode of life. He 
was only more and more liberal to those relations of 
his own and of his wife’s who needed his assistance,. 
and increased his charitable donations to. the poor, 
and continued calm and comfortable as before. But 
his wife was not content with this proceeding. She 
said every morning to her husband, “ My dear, now 
that we have got all this money left us, surely we 
ought to live more handsome and genteel.”” 

“Why, what would you have, Goody ?” said the- 
reasonable old man; ‘‘ have you not enough of every 
thing, and to spare also?” ‘Yes, that we have, to. 
be sure,” was always her reply. But still the next 
day she would always begin again with the same 
speeches about liking to live genteel. This continued 
for some months constantly, when at last, in answer 
to the daily request about living handsomer, the hus- 
band, good-humouredly, spoke thus: “ Well, my dear, 
as you are so anxious to have an addition to our pre- 
sent rational mode of living, I wish to please you ; 
make it. \ You know we have hitherto afforded every 
day a leg of mutton and a pudding—well, in future, 
you shall every day have two legs of mutton and two 
puddings.” 

This judicious speech at once opened the eyes of 
the good dame to her folly, and she never again wished 
for more than was necessary to real comfort. I am 
every day more and more convinced of the insuffi. 
ciency of riches to give comfort. All beyond a reas 
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sonable sum is trouble, vanity, and vexation of spirit. 
In fact, an income beyond a reasonable sum draws 
with it so many concomitant expenses, that it ceases 
to be riches; for the unnecessary servants, horses, 
and carriages, a rich man is expected to keep, put him 
on a par with a man of half his income, with this ad- 
ditional discomfort, that the more servants he keeps, 
the less work he invariably gets done; for no proverb 
is more true than this—‘‘ A man who keeps one ser- 
vant, has a servant; a man who keeps two servants, 
has half a servant; a man who keeps three, has no 
. servant at all.” 

A rich man never dares to order his carriage until 
his coachman, footmen, and grooms, have all dined ; 
and these lazy, rich liveried, pampered, pompous 
personages, take at least thrice the length of time in 
dispatching their dinner as the Emperor Bonaparte, 
who in the plenitude of his power never allowed 
more than twenty minutes to finish his dinner parties ; 
and if the master of these lazy domestics be ever so 
impatient, he cannot get any one of his carriages 
without a long preparation. 

A gentleman who keeps one horse and one gig, on 
the contrary, can have his gig and horse at any hour 
of the day he chooses, at ten minutes’ notice; and 
after driving in it all day, drives his wife in it out to 
dinner. They put up the hood, and she pulls down 
her veil; and should her ringlets bea little discom- 
posed by the breeze during the drive, the misfortune 
is counterbalanced by the healthy bloom on her cheeks 
from the fresh air, and from the bustle of an open 
carriage. 

A fine rich lady steps languidly into a superb close 
carriage, and lolls listlessly in it to the mansion where 
some grand dinner waits her arrival. Tyo footmen 
obsequiously offer each an arm for her to alight; she 
walks formally into a splendid drawing-room, her 
hair in full trim, and her cheeks pale (unless she 
rouges); she turns her eyes inanimately round the 
formal circle assembled; a chilling silence prevails ; 
at last dinner is announced; she sits down devoid of 
interest and devoid of appetite; she has eaten a good 
luncheon at three o’clock, and she scarcely tastes the 
variety of dainties it has cost so many cooks so many 
hours to prepare, and the host and hostess such sums 
of money to provide. 

After a dinner of tedious tiresome length and pain- 
ful silence, interrupted by a few casual remarks, the 
fine lady of the house bows to some bedizened and be- 

_ decked party of matrons and simpering misses, and 
they at that signal all rise from table, and adjourn to 
the brilliantly lighted up drawing-room, where they 
converse apart in knots under constrained whispers ; 

‘for one oalf of the company are perfect strangers to 
the other half, 

When this uncomfortable sort of conversation has 
lasted for some time, three or four servants in rich li- 
veries enter, bearing splendid salvers of coffee and 
eakes, &c.; very soon after, tea is brought, with addi- 
tional state and pomp, upon handsome tea-trays. The 

‘ladies partake of these varied refreshments chiefly as 
a relief to silence and weariness. 

After the gentlemen have come up stairs and taken 
tea, some of the young misses are asked to play on the 
piano-forte or harp, or to sing duets ; the old dowagers, 
who are at the card-table, wishing them all the time 
at the antipodes for making such a noise. Those who 
sit in the circle only talking all the time of the music, 
but not playing at cards, exclaim, at the end of each 
song, “‘ Charming $” ‘ Delightful!” ‘‘ Very pretty !” 
“Who is the composer?” and a variety of such 
speeches, which signify nothing at all. Some of the 
party glide away, very impatient to go to one or two 
more evening parties which theyare engaged to; no- 
body cares whether they go, or where they go. The 
rest of the party remain yawning until a late hour, 

‘when they are rejoiced to hear their carriages an- 
“nounced; they then make a sort of curtsey to the 
lady of the bouse—and it is difficult to say whether 
she or her guests are most glad to separate. 

Let us now turn to a more pleasing and enlivening 
scene. Let us see how the gentleman and his wife 
who have only one gig and one horse proceed :—He is 
perhaps a captain of dragoons; they are invited to 
dine with the major of the regiment and his wife, gnd 
two or three byother officers and their wives, and some 

“young subalterns. At five o'clock, the gig drives up 
to the door, and instead of its being opened by a pom- 


pous porter, and two or three servants in liveries 


standing in the hall, as in the house of a rich man, 
the gallant major himself runs to help the lady out 
of the gig, whilst the captain holds the horse. She 
skips into the house, and sees the parlour door open, 
and the major’s wife busy making the salad; the 
ladies gaily shake hands; the captain’s wife runs 
up stairs to take off her bonnet, and put on a smart 
comb and bunch of flowers in her hair; she slips off 
her woollen boots, and slips on a thin elegant pair of 
‘shoes, which she brought in a large reticule. Ina few 
‘minutes down she comes as brisk as a bee. In te 
‘meantime, the gallant major and his brother officers 
discuss the promotions in the last Gazette, talk of the 
chances of a war, or chances of change of quarters. 
Presently dinner is put on the table by the servant 
of the major, an old soldier, who is assisted in wait- 
ing at table by the servant of the captain, also a sol- 
dier, who has first put up his master’s gig and horse. 
Livery thing at dinner is hot, and well managed. It 
consists of soup, fish, a capital round of beef, a pair of 
fine roasted fowls, a nice piece of ham, pies, puddings, 
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&e, Every thing has been cooked by one smart bast- 
ling cook, who has followed her mistress to foreign 
countries. Military gentlemen and military ladies are 
almost invariably good managers, and there is no ser- 
vant like an old soldier. He knows how to obey or- 
ders; he has seen difficulties, endured privations, 
and he possesses resources and contrivances which the 
pampered menials of great and rich men never dream 
of. The dinner passes in hilarity and sociality. The 
ladies having accompanied their spouses to various 
climes and stations, and gone through perils by sea 
and land, enter into the conversation of military ad- 
ventures with delight, and join their sprightly remarks 
to increase the pleasure of recollected escapes and dif- 
ficulties overcome. 

Tea is made in the drawing-room, for the cook is 
tired, and the other maid (they only keep two) is 
busy putting the four children to bed. The major’s 
wife makes the tea, and the captain’s wife pours out 
the coffee, The gentlemen soon come, laughing and 
joking as they enter, and seat themselves socially at the 
tea-table. The ladies are laughing also, and talking 
of the difficulties of tea-making in the troop-ship where 
they were for so many months, where they never had 
any milk for their tea, and very little water td make 
tea of. They think themselves delightfully off now, 
yet, say they, we were very happy then. 

The major pulls out of the table-drawer some 
sketches he made on board the troop-ship whilst lying 
off Benguela on the African coast. The captain takes 
out his pocketbook, and shows a sketch he made 
whilst in a boat gliding down some river in Spain 
during the Peninsular war. <A young lieutenant, 
perceiving a guitar standing in a corner of the room, 
snatches it up, and strikes up a Spanish fandango, and 
then awaltz. Two young cornets start up, and begin 
waltzing together, with a variety of funny grimaces. 
Another youth takes a pair of castanets from his 
pocket, and begins singing a Spanish romanza, snap- 
ping the castanets and twirling about his fingers in 
high glee. One of the ladies, a native of Scotland, 
proposes a reel.. Two young Highlanders jump off 
their seats in rapture, and stand up with her for a 
threesome reel. he major’s wife plays some rattling 
Scotch measures and capital reels. They seem all in- 
spired. She changes the measure again and again, 
and with every change fresh animation ensues—from 
the Cameronian Rant to the Lasses of Stewarton, 
Calder Fair, Lord Macdonald’s Reel, Mrs M‘Leod, 
and Major M‘Bean, and the Duke of Gordon’s Birthb- 
Day. — Her fingers at length ache, for she plays with 
energy and with expression. The dancing lady per- 
ceives her friend is exhausted; she glides into her 
place, whilst the major’s wife takes her place in the 
reel, When they are both quite tired, the lieutenant’s 
wife sings some Irish melodies and Portuguese me- 
dinies, accompanying herself on the guitar. 

At ten o’clock the captain talks of ordering his gig. 
“No, no, no, you must not go yet,” exclaims the 
major’s lady; “‘ we all need some refreshment after 
such various exertions.”” A tray is then ordered in, 
and quickly brought; for military people never let 
the grass grow under them. 

It is nearly eleven o’clock before the cheerful party 
separate. The captain’s wife runs up stairs quickly 
to deposit her smart shoes, her comb, and flowers, in 
her reticule; slips on her warm cloth boots; ties her 
bonnet and clock tightly on; shakes hands with all 
the party with heartiness; jumps into the gig after 
ber husband. “‘ Good night, good night, major; we 
have all been very merry, very happy. Don’t forget, 
you are all to come to.us on Monday; and you, Captain 
Seguadil, don’t forget to bring the castanets. We 
have a guitar at home.” 

Smack goes the whip, off goes the brisk horse, and 
the brisk couple are speedily whirled to their happy 
home. 


EGYPTIAN MUMMIES. 


TueE writings of Moses have thrown a character of 
the deepest interest over the transactions of the an- 
cient Egyptians, and rendered them familiar to every 
inhabitant of Christendom; and the accounts given 
by numerous modern travellers have a tendency to 
excite a general desire to become acquainted with any 
particular relating to that once populous and magni- 
ficent part of the world, , 

The inhabitants of ancient Egypt appear, by their 
pyramids, temples, sarcophagi, and embalming of 
bodies, to have been swlicitous to “‘ endure for ever.” 
In all of these they have been eminent; in the latter 
they attained an excellence which has never been 
equalled. Embalming was held in high estimation ; 
it was believed that the soul remained with the body 
while it retained sufficient soundness to preserve the 
divine essence; and to give solemnity to the ceremony 
of embalming the dead, it was confided to the priest- 
hood. The system they adopted was replete with 
skill and judgment; the brain was extracted with in- 
struments through the nostrils, an incision was made, 
the contents of the abdomen were removed, the cavity 
washed with palm-wine, and filled with a resinous 
substance mingled with myrrh, cassia, and the most 
odoriferous spices ; the body was then sewn up and 
covered with nitre for ninety days; it was then ban- 
daged. ‘The bandages were of a mixed quality, being 
fine outside and coarse within, and about five inches 
wide; they were saturated with gums. The body 


was then swathed from head to feet, in which two. 


hundred yards of bandage were employed; and, when 
completed, the most conspicuous parts were written 
upon in hieroglyphics, stating the titles and dignities 
of the deceased. : Sometimes a beetle, which implied 
regeneration, and an idol, a symbol of faith, were 
placed on the body. It was then put into a case com- 
posed of plaster, in which a species of cotton was in- 
corporated, forming a covering that preserved some 
resemblance to the form within; or it was placed ina 
case of wood, thickly covered with composition, on 
which were painted hieroglyphical figures and cha- 
racters in extraordinary richness of embellishment. 
This was afterwards laid in a granite sarcophagus, 
the inner and outer surfaces of which were often co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, and then all deposited in a 
temple, or in an appropriate chamber, with the final 
ceremonies of sepulture. 

A people who could thus indulge the desire for 
durability, seem never to have contemplated the 
change to which all earthly things are liable in the 


-awful passage to futurity. They never thonght that 


their stupendous temples would be plundered by bar- 
barians. They never thought that their princes, or 
their priests, solemnly embalmed and religiously placed 
in all the security that wealth and art could contri- 
bute, would, while the Nile continued to flow, fur- 
nish objects of curiosity to future races of men, natives 
of a distant clime. Yet such is the fact: the posses- 
sion of an Egyptian mummy became the desideratum 
of every traveller; no museum could be perfected 
without one; and such numbers were supplied, that 
an idea was excited, that, like works of art, mummies 
might be manufactured for the European market. 

The wandering tribes of Arabs tore mummies from 
their silent abodes, rifled them of gems, and in their 
ignorance or knavery changed the receptacles of the 
bodies; it was therefore a rare circumstance to meet . 
with a mummy-case which had not been despoiled. 
Still there was an anxiety to purchase, and often the 
new proprietor knew no more about thease, or its 
contents, than did the vessel that bore the relic from 
its native land. Intimacy with the facts has often 
shown the absence of the legitimate mummy from the 
decorated case. The discovery of interior inscrip- 
tions at variance with those on the exterior may have 
made an antiquarian scratch his head; but what a 
proof did it exhibit of the impositions practised by the 
modern Egyptians, Arabs, or Ethiopians, on the 
European mummy-hunters ! 

The catacombs of Grand Cairo, Alexandria, and 
Memphis, for ages had supplied the traders in mummy, 
while it was supposed to be a valuable addition to the 
list of medicines ; but, perhaps, by the operation of 
common sense on the Europeans, the revolting prac- 
tice was exploded. 

There is some satisfaction in preserving a mummy 
in its case, particularly if it be doubtful whether it 
be a young princess or an old priest. There are many 
who feel delight in witnessing the unrolling of end- 
less bandages, smiling at the hieroglyphics, and then 
staring at the dried remains of a being who moved 
on the earth three or four thousand years ago, per- 
haps a contemporary with Misram or Cecrops. 

On a recent occasion in London, while taking the 
bandages from a mummy which had been purchased 
by Mr Salt in Egypt, thirteen years ago, the scien- 
tific Mr Pettigrew took occasion to state, that the ex- 
amination of mummies did not always repay the 
trouble of stripping them; and, as a spectator de- 
clared, ‘‘ after much excitement it afforded a good 
exemplification of an old adage, ‘ Great cry and little 
wool.’”” 

With respect to the hieroglyphics which accompany 
these Egyptian exhumations, it is to be regretted that 
more has not been discovered. The Egyptians are 
known to have employed three modes of communica- 
tion—the epistolographic, or vulgar; the hieratic, or 
sacred ; and the hieroglyphic, or mysterious: these are 
occasionally intermixed on mummies. 

Expectation has been so long on tiptoe waiting for 
the developement of these mysticisms, that it begins 
to get weary, particularly as M. Champollion, a French 
scholar and antiquarian, after devoting many years 
to the deciphering of hieroglyphics, died of vexation, 
it is said, at being unable to form any system ap- 
proaching to accuracy; for it seems that the mystical 
style of writing was liable to caprices, or that the ori- 
ginal forms were not adhered to by succeeding gene- 
rations. And this is not extraordinary; for, as we 
have found in periods less remote, the ability to com- 
municate with correctness was possessed by priests or 
monks only. It is more than probable that Egypt, 
in the various revolutions to which she has. been sub- 
jected, may have been similarly situated, since’ the 
hieratic character is that most readily comprehended, 
its uniformity having been preserved through a long 
succession of ages. The destruction of the Alexan- 
drian Library, no doubt, contributed to the obscurity 
of Egyptian literature; and notwithstanding the num- 
ber of Greek and Roman men of learning who visited 
that country, as the parent of all that was excellent in 
intellectual attainment, the hieroglyphic style of writ- 
ing was not preserved. 

To return to the mummy and its case, the exterior 
of which is at times so highly ornamented as to excite 
and preserve a more lasting admiration than its con- 
tents; the description of a mummy-case is therefore 
given from one that has been transported from Egypt 
to London. ‘The resemblance to the human form is 
preserved in the mummy-case; it is circular at the 
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head, spreads at the shoulders, tapers towards the legs, 
the swell of the calves is indicated, and the projec- 
tions of the feet are in due proportion. The features 
are painted void of expression ; a coif covers the fore- 
head and falls on the shoulders like the wig of a judge; 
on either side of the head are painted blue expanded 
wings enriched with small circles of red and yellow; 
the chest is covered with a richly-ornamented soli- 
taire; beneath it a variegated band surrounds the 
body. 

On the breast is the head of a bird with wings ex- 
panding, and curving to the shoulders of the figure. 
All the wings are painted blue, the ends of the feathers 
are touched with yellow, and the points heightened 
with red. The claws of the bird are shown below, 
each grasping a ring, the symbol of eternity ; from be- 
tween the rings, on the centre of the body, an orna- 
mented piece of chequered work descends to the waist, 
where a second bird is placed with wings depressed, 
its claws projecting with rings as above; beneath 
which, a band similar to that above surrounds the 
body. The space between these bands, and on either 
side of the centre ornament, are painted figures, with 
heads of birds and quadrupeds, encircled with dra- 
peries, and holding strips of drapery in their hands, in- 
terspersed with hieroglyphic characters. This appears 
the principal part of the mummy-case : on either side, 
as if standing on a band which encircles the knees, is 
a figure with a large yellow orb on its head ; the wings 
are attached to the arms, and project towards the 
centre, seas to cross each other’s wings above and be- 
low; the chequered ornament appears between, and 
descends down the front of the legs, and terminates 
at the toes; the middle portion of this ornament is 
covered with hieroglyphic characters. On either side 
of the lower extremities are smaller figures and orna- 
mental bands. 

All the objects are painted on a smooth white ground, 
with the primitive colours, red, blue, and yellow, which 
are so judicjously contrasted as to produce an effect 
of extraordinary richness. The sentiment which often 
occurs in sacred history of covering with wings, is 
beautifully illustrated on this mummy-case. The 
contemplation of such a richly decorated mummy-case 
is fraught with sensations of pleasure—if associated 
with its antiquity, it becomes grand and astonishing 
—if with its contents, solemn and appalling. 


EMBASSIES TO CHINA. 
In the article entitled ‘‘ China and the Tea-Trade,” 
forming a number of our INFORMATION FOR, THE 
Prorie, we have adverted to the extraordinary in- 
disposition of the Chinese to have any intercourse 
with foreigners ; and to illustrate this peculiarity of 
national character, we may here point out the fate of 
the various British embassies which have proceeded to 
the court of Pekin. In 1793, Lord Macartney, a no- 
bleman of the most distinguished talents, was sent out 
with the view of endeavouring to effect an amicable 
negociation with the Chinese government, for the 
purposes of trafic. He arrived at Pekin, and was 
entertained with great pomp; but the purpose of his 
embassy was from time to time shuffled off by the 
crafty emperor, and he was at last dismissed upon 
some frivolous pretences of offence at his not comply- 
ing with the court ceremonies of prostration. Of a 
piece with this, has been the fate of all subsequent 
embassies from various European nations; but the 
following abstract of the result of the mission of Lord 
Amherst, in 1816, will be sufficiently explanatory of 
the conduct of the Chinese government in this re- 


spect :— : 

"Tn the end of July they arrived.at the mouth of the 
Peiho, the river which passes by Pekin. They were 
soon waited upon by three mandarins, two of whom, 
Chang and Yin, had the one a blue and the othera red 
button, which indicated high rank. The third, Kwan g, 
had only a crystal button, but as Chinchae or imperial 
commissioner, he took precedence of the other two. 
Indications of Chinese haughtiness were occasionally 
manifested ; but, upon the whole, they behaved with 
tolerable politeness, and arrangements were made for 
the disembarkation and voyage up the river. An early 
opportunity, however, was taken of introducing the 
subject of the Kotou, or grand prostration, which had 
been the main stumbling-block to the success of every 
Chinese embassy. The Kotou, our readers are pro- 
bably aware, consists in the individual admitted to 
the presence of the ‘celestial emperor” prostrating 
himself nine times, and each time beating his head 
against the ground. The question as to the perform- 
ance of this ceremony had come under the considera- 
tion of the government at home; and the instructions 
given to the ambassadors seem to have been very 
judicious. They were to adhere, if possible, to the 
precedent of Lord Macartney, who had obtained access 
to the imperial presence without the performance ofa 
ceremony so revolting to European ideas. At the 
same time, Lord Amherst was left at liberty to act as 
circumstances at the moment might seem to dictate ; 
in short, should it seem advisable, the Kotou was to 
be performed. On the other hand, Sir George Staun- 
ton, and the others members of the Canton factory, 
objected to it in the most decided manner, as likely'to 


produce injurious effects, by lowering the English 
character in the eyes of the Chinese. The first ques- 
tions were prudently evaded by Lord Amherst, who 
merely said, that every thing proper and respectful 
would be done. The embassy and suite were there- 
fore embarked on the Peiho; and it was soon inti- 
mated that at Tien-sing, the first great city on its 
banks, an imperial banquet awaited them. The 
pleasure afforded by this testimony of respect was 
damped by the intimation that they were ex- 
pected to perform the grand ceremony in presence 
of the dinner, in the same manner as if his im- 
perial majesty had presided, which he was judged to 
do, having given the entertainment. This proposi- 
tion was rejected by Lord Amherst in the most 
decided terms; he refused even to kneel before the 
majesty of the table; and, after long discussion, the 
Chinese compounded for nine bows, to correspond with 
the nine prostrations which they themselves made. 
The dinner was handsome, after the Chinese manner, 
and they continued their voyage up the river to Tong- 
chow, the port of Pekin. During the voyage and 
the residence there, the Kotou was an almost perpetual 
subject of discussion ; and the mandarins spared no 
urgency which could induce Lord Amherst to agree 
to it. They even made the most solemn and repeated 
asseverations, that it had been performed by Lord 
Macartney; and they had the unparalleled effrontery 
to appeal to Sir George Staunton, who had been then 
present, for the truth of their statement.~ Finally, 
they brought forward an imperial edict, in which the 
same assertion was made. The ambassadors extricated 
themselves as politely as possible from the embarrass- 
ing situation in which they were placed by these 
scandalous falsehoods. Sir George evaded the re- 


ferences made to him; and Lord Amberst steadily - 


referred to the archives of the former embassy, which 
bore that no such ceremony had been performed. To 
the first band of solicitors was now added Hoo, whom 
Mr Ellis terms a duke, though the expression, we 
think, cannot be properly applied in China, where 
there exists no high hereditary rank corresponding to 
the idea which we attach toit. This duke, as he is 
called, began by endeavouring to carry his point by 
roughness and blustering ; but finding that these pro- 
duced no effect, he assumed a more conciliatory tone, 
and held out high prospects, almost assurances, of so- 
lid. marks of imperial favour, which would follow 
upon this point being conceded. Lord Amherst and 
Mr Ellis were inclined to yield, but Sir George Staun- 
ton having held a formal consultation with the Can- 
ton members of the mission, gave it as his and their 
decided opinion, that compliance would prove more 
injurious to the interests of the Company in China, 
than any concession which could be hoped for. The 
resolution of refusing it was therefore irrevocably 
fixed. The Chinese officers did all in their power to 
induce the ambassador to change his resolution, but 
when .it appeared immoveable, they seemed to yield 
the point, and said that the emperor would receive 
them on their own terms, by which kneeling upon 
one knee was to be substituted for the Kotou. The 
object was now to hasten their departure, which, 
through the exertions of the Chinese, tock place on 
the afternoon of the 28th of August. They travelled 
that evening and the whole night round the walls of 
Pekin, not being admitted into the city. Soon after 
day-break they arrived at the palace of Yuen-mien, 
where the emperor then was. ‘They were ushered 
into a small apartment, filled with princes of the 
blood, mandarins of all buttons, and other specta- 
tors. Chang, one of their ordinary attendants, then 
came and announced the emperor’s wish to admit 
them to an immediate audience. Lord Amherst ob- 
jected, on the ground of his exhausted state, and want 
of all proper equipments. Chang finding all argu- 
ment ineffectual, reluctantly carried the information 
to Hoo, who sent repeated messages, and at last. came 
himself, and exhausted every form of argument or 
entreaty to induce Lord Amherst to enter. At length, 
with a show of friendly violence, he made a movement 
to draw him in, which was very properly resisted. 
The principle of the Chigese government is to make 
every officer responsible for the success of the affairs 
entrusted to him, with very little inquiry whether 
they have failed through his own fault, or from un- 
avoidable causes. This had led to the eagerness of the 
mandarins for the performance of the ceremony, and 


it now made them dread being punished for the dis- | 


respect shown to their imperial master. Their usual 
system of deception was resorted to. The emperor 
was told that the ambassador had been seized with a 
sudden illness, which rendered it impossible for him 
to appear in his majesty’s presence. This passed off 
well. The emperor delayed the interview, and per. 
mitted the British to retire into a neighbouring house, 
where ample accommodation was provided. Unfor. 
tunately, he added the farther kindness of sending his 
own chief physician to assist in their cure. That 
person found Lord Amherst in the most perfect health, 
and with no visible impediment to have prevented him 
fvom appearing at court—which, being reported to 
the emperor, sealed the fate of the embassy. In two 
hours an order arrived to set out for Canton without 
amoment’s delay; and no plea of fatigue being lis- 
tened to, the party were obliged to set out by four of 
thesame day. On theirarrival at Tong-chow, they 
found the triumphal arch, which had been raised to 
celebrate their arrival, thrown down, and the house 
\provided for their reception shut up, On their ar- 


ba 


rival at Canton, they found a new edict, in which they 
were bitterly reproached for the disrespect shown by 
refusing the offered audience. The viceroy was in- 
structed to treat them with marked coldness, and even 
to give them a sharp reprimand. 

Such was the result of the last embassy to Pekin, 
and such appears to be the probable termination of 
every other, until the Chinese government are roused 
from their lethargic slumber of security by some sum- 
mary process. 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MINES. 


AW account was some time ago laid before the House 
of Commons, of the produce of the gold and silver 
mines in South America, from the year 1790, and of 
the produce of the Oural mines in Russia. This ac- 
count has been obtained by the British consuls resid- 
ing in the mining countries, namely, in Mexico, 
Chili, Panama, and Buenos Ayres, in South America, 


and there is every reason to rely on its accuracy. It 


exhibits the supply of the precious metals, for four 
distinct periods of ten years, from 1799 to 1830, esti- 
mated in pounds sterling. The following is the gene- 
ral abstract of this interesting document :— 
TOTAL PRODUCE OF AMERICA AND RUSSIA. 
Gold. Silver. 
1790 to 1799 1.3.294;628 L.59;291,936 L.62,586,564 


1800 to 1809 = 4,179,197 55,368,934 59,548,131 
1810 to 1819 3,954,958 29,953,279 33,908,237 
1820 to 1829 5,571,917 25,712,461 31,464,378 


The editor of the Edinburgh Courant, in noticing 
this subject, made the following judicious observations 
on the fluctuations in the value of the precious metals 
referred to :— 

** As the precious metals constitute in every country 
the standard of value, their own value is always a 
very curious and important practical question, im»li- 
cated as it is with the faith of pecuniary contracts, 
and more or less also with all the important business 
of society. We have long been aware that the supply 
of gold and silver from the South American mines 
has greatly decreased, but to what extent was only 
matter of conjecture. From the oficial account now 
published, which, though not perhaps exactly accurate, 
must be nearly so, it appears that the annual supply 
from these mines, which was equal to about six mil- 
lions sterling prior to the year 1810, has not amounted 
since that period, even with the new supply from the 
Russian mines, to above half that sum. If we were 
furnished with a similar return of produce from the 
Brazilian mines, from those of New Grenada, and 
from Saxony, we would have the most exact account 
which has yet been obtained of the supply of the pre- 
cious metals throughout the world. But the addi- 
tional supply from those countries, though it might 
modify, would not probably alter the general result. 
itseemsclear that within the last twenty years there has 
been a great falling off in the general produce of the 
gold and silver mines throughout the world, while 
the demand has not abated. ‘he question is, how far 
this decrease in the supply has tended to increase the 
price, and to diminish the price of all other articles. 

Gold and silver constitute the measure by which we 
ascertain the value of all other commodities, while 
there is no other commodity by which we can measure 
their value. A rise in the value of gold occasions a 
ceneral fall of prices, as a fall in its value occasions a 
general rise of prices. But the price of commodities 
varies from so many other complicated causes, that it 
is extremely difficult to determine the effect of any one 
cause, either in raising or in lowering prices. Within 
the last twenty years, the general price of commodities 
has no doubt fallen, but many other causes may have 
concurred to produce this effect besides a rise in the 
value of gold. All descriptions of manufactures, for 
example, have greatly fallen in price. But the intro. 
duction of machinery, by which they are produced at 
so much less expense, sufficiently accounts for this fall 
of price, great as itis, without referring to any rise in 
the value of the precious metals. Many articles, also 
the produce of land, have fallen greatly in value; and 
the cause here again may be the increased supply. 
Thus, within the last twenty or thirty years, sugar 
has fallen in value more than one half. This, how. 
ever, is ascribed on all hands to its extended cultiva- 


| tion and the increased supply, which would have pro. 


duced this effect without any rise in the value of the 
precious metals ; though this latter cause may no doubt 
have aided in the general effect. There is in fact 
no exact standard or measure of value. A measure, 
whether of value or of space or capacity, cannot, it is 
evident, do its office, unless it be itself invariable. If 
a foot were alternately to vary from twelve to ten or 
eight inches, how could it possibly be an accurate mea- 
sure of space? And in like manner, if a commodity 
vary in its own value, how can it accurately measure 
the value of other commodities? Now, we have no 
commodity which does not vary inits value; and even 
gold and silver, though more steady in their value 
than other articles, are far from being an invariable 
standard. It cannot be doubted that from the year 
1760 to the year 1800 or 1810, the value of the pre- 
cious metals had been gradually falling, and that this 
was one cause of the great rise which took place during 
this period in the price of corn, as in that of all other 


commodities. 
For the Jast twenty years, the produce of the Ameri- 


can mines, from which the chief supply of bullion is’ 
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derived, has fallen off, it is said, about one half, or 
nearly.so. The accounts cannot, of course, be per- 
fectly accurate; still there seems no reason to doubt 
that, since 1810, the supply of gold and silver has 
greatly decreased ; and hence it is concluded that they 
have risen in price, and that in consequence the price 
of all other, articles has fallen. Prior to the year 1810, 
it seems certain that the supply of the precious metals 
was greater than the consumption; it was, consequently, 
gaining upon the demand, and gradually depressing 
the price. As the supply of the precious metals, 
prior to 1810, exceeded the consumption, and the price 
was falling, it would of course require some time be- 
fore the deficiency would so affect the market as to 
change a falling into a rising price. The abstraction 
of three millions, the estimated decrease in the supply 
of one year, from the whole mass of currency through- 
out the world, would scarcely be perceptible in any 
rise of price, and it would only be after the lapse of 
ten or twelve years that any impression would be made 
on the market. Every change in the value of money 
is a great evil, and tends to produce much disorder and 
injustice. But we have no remedy against those varia- 
tions of value, however injurious, to which gold and 
silver are liable from the varying produce of the mines, 
this being an evil inseparable from the use of these 
metals as a standard of value.” 


PARENTAL AFFECTION OF THE WHALE. 
[From the Narrative of a Naval Officer.] 


From what I am able to learn of the natural history 
of the whale, she brings forth her young seldom more 
than one at a time in the northern regions, after which, 
with the calf at her side, the mother seeks a more ge- 
nial climate to bring it to maturity. They generally 
reach Bermuda about the middle of March, where 
they remain but a few weeks, after which they visit 
the West India islands, then bear away to the south- 
ward, and go round Cape Horn, returning to the po- 
lar seas by the Aleutian Islands and Behring’s Straits, 
which they reach in the following summer, when the 
young whale, having acquired size and strength in 
the southern latitudes, is enabled to contend with his 
enemies in the north; and here also the dam meets 
the male again. From my own experience, and the 
inquiries I have been enabled to make, I am tolerably 
certain that this is a correct statement of the migra- 
tion of these animals, annually making the tour of 
the two great American continents, attended by their 
young. 

The “ maternal solicitude” of the whale makes her 
‘a dangerous adversary, and many serious accidents 
occur in the season of catching whales. On one oc- 
casion I had nearly paid with my life for the gratifi- 
cation of my curiosity. I went in a whale boat rowed 
by coloured men, natives of the islands, who were 
very daring and expert in this pursuit. We saw a 
whale, with her calf, playing around the coral rocks ; 
the attention which the dam showed to its young, the 
care which she took to warn it of danger, was truly 
affecting. She led it away from the boats, swam 
‘round it, and sometimes she would embrace it with 
her fins, and roll over with it in the waves. We con- 
trived to get the “ vantage ground” by going to sea- 
ward of her, and by that means drove her into shoal 
water among the rocks. At last we came so near the 
young one, that the harpooner poised his weapon, 
knowing that the calf once struck, the mother was our 
own, for she would never desert it. Aware of the 
danger and impending fate of its inexperienced off- 
spring, she swam rapidly round it, in decreasing 
circles, evincing the utmost uneasiness and anxiety ; 
but its parental admonitions were unheeded, and it 
met its fate. f 

The boat approached the side of the younger fish, 
and the harpooner buried his trerhendous weapon deep. 
in the ribs. The moment it felt the wound, the poor 
animal darted from us, taking out a hundred fathom 
of line; but a young fish is soon conquered when once 
well struck ; such was the case in this instance; it 
was no sooner checked with the line, than it turned 
on its back, and, displaying its white belly on the sur- 
face of the water, floated a lifeless corpse. The un- 
happy parent, with an instinct always more powerful 
than reason, never quitted the body. 

We hauled in upon the line, and came close up to 
our quarry just as another boat had fixed a harpoon 
in the mother. The tail of the furious animal de- 
scended with irresistible force upon the very centre 
of our boat, cutting it in two, and killing two ef the 
men; the survivors took to swimming for their lives 
in all directions. The whale went in pursuit of the 
third boat, but was checked by the line from the one 
that had struck her; she towed them at the rate of 
ten or eleven miles an hour; and had she had deep 
water, would have taken the boat down, or obliged 
them to cut away from her. 

The two boats were so much employed that they 
could not come to our assistance for some time, and 
we were left to our own resources much longer than I 
thought agreeable. I was going to swim to the calf 
whale, but one of the men advised me not to do so, 
saying that the sharks would be as thick around it as 
the lawyers round Westminster Hall, and that 1 
should certainly be snapped up, if I went near; for 


my comfort he added, “ these devils seldom touch a 
man, if they can get any thing else.” This might be 
very true; but I must confess that I was very glad 
to see one of the boats come to our assistance, while 
thé mother whale, encumbered by the heavy harpoon 
and line, and exhausted by the fountain of black blood 
which she threw up, drew near to her calf, and died 
by its side; evidently, in her last moments, more 
occupied with the preservation of her young than of 
herself. 

As soon as she had turned on her back, I had rea- 
son to thank the ‘* Mudian” for his good advice ; 
there were at least thirty or forty sharks assembled 
round the carcasses; and as we towed them in, they 
followed. When we had grounded them in the shal- 
low water close to the beach, the blubber was cut off ; 
after which, the flesh was given to the black people, 
who assembled in crowds and cut off with their knives 
large portions of the meat. The sharks as liberally 
helped themselves with their teeth; but it was very 
remarkable, that though the black men often came 
between them and the whale, they never attacked a 
man. This wasa singular scene; the blacks with their 
white eyes and teeth, hallooing, laughing, screaming, 
and mixing with numerous sharks—the most feroci- 
ous monsters of the deep—yet preserving a sort of 
truce during the presence of a third object; it re- 
minded me, comparing great things with small, of 
the partition of Poland. 


UNFORTUNATE GENIUS. 


Years pass’d away, and where he lived, and how, 
Was then unknown—indeed, we know not now ; 
But once at twilight, walking up and down 

In a poor alley of the mighty town, 

Where, in her narrow courts and garrets, hide 
The grieving sons of Genius, Want, and Pride, 
I met him musing ; sadness I could trace, 

And conquer’d hope’s meek anguish, in his face. 
See him I must: but I with ease address’d, 

And neither pity nor surprise express’d ; 

I strove both grief and pleasure to restrain, 

But yet I saw I was bat giving pain. 

He said, with quick’ning pace, as loth to hold 

A longer converse, that ‘* the day was cold, 
That he was well, that I had scarcely light 

To aid my steps,” and bade me then good night! 
I saw him next, where he had lately come, 

A silent pauper in a crowded room ; 

I heard his name, but he conceal’d his face, 

To his sad mind his misery was disgrace : 

In vain I strove to combat his disdain © 

Of my compassion—‘ Sir, I pray refrain ;” 

For I had left my friends, and stepp’d aside, 
Because I fear’d his unrelenting pride. 


He then was sitting in a workhouse bed, 

And on the naked boards reclined his head ; 
Around were children with incessant cry, 

And near was one, like him, about to die ; 

A broken chair’s deal bottom held the store 
That he required—he soon would need no more; 
A yellow teapot, standing at his side, 

From its half spout the cold black tea supplied. 


Hither, it seem’d, the fainting man was brought, 
Found without food—it was no longer sought : 
For his employers knew not whom they paid, 
Nor where to seek him whom they wish’d to aid: 
Here brought, some kind attendant he address d, 
And sought some trifles which he yet, possess’d ; 
Then named a lightless closet, in a room 

Hired at small rate, a garret’s deepest gloom: 
They sought the region, and they brought him all 
That he his own, his proper wealth could call : 

A better coat, less pieced ; some linen neat, _ 
Not whole ; and papers many a valued sheet ; 
Designs and drawings; these, at his desire, 

Were placed before him at the chamber fire, 

And while th’ admiring people stood to gaze, 
He, one by one, committed to the blaze, 

Smiling in spleen; but one he held awhile, 

And gave it to the flames, and could not smile. 


The sickening man—for such appeared the fact— 
Just in his need, would not a debt contract ; 

But left his poor apartment for the bed 

That earth might yield him, or some wayside shed ; 
Here he was found, and to this place convey’d 

Where he might rest, and his last debt be paid: 
Fame was his wish, but he so far from fame, 

That no one knew his kindred, or his name, 

Or by what means he lived, or from what place he came. 


Once more I saw him, when his spirits fail’d, 

And my desire to aid him then prevail’d ! 

He show’d a softer feeling in his eye, 

And watch’d my looks, and own’d the sympathy : 

’Twas now the calm of wearied pride; so long 

As he had strength was his resentment strong, 

But in sucu place, with strangers all around, 

And they such strangers, to have something found, 

Allied to his own heart, an early friend, 

One, only one, who would on him attend, 

To give and take a look! at this his journey’s end ; 

One link, however slender, of the chain 

That held him where he could not long remain ; 

The one sole interest! No, he could not now 

Retain his anger; Nature knew not how: 

And so there came a softnéss to his mind, 

And he forgave the usage of mankind. 

His cold long fingers now were press’d to mine, 

And his faint smile of kinder thoughts gave sign ; 

His lips moved often as he tried to lend 

His words their sound, and softly whisper’d “ friend |” 

Not without comfort in the thought express’d 

By that calm look with which he sank to rest. 
—Crabbe’s Tules of the Hall, 


PROGRESS OF TOWNS. 1 
In the case of country towns, where a Highland 
laird or a speculating society has not interfered, it is 
matter of analysis, for the fashionable science of poli- 
tical economy, to discover how one of them has grown, 
or by what cement it is united. There is a church; 
that is the ordinary foundation. Where there is a 
church there must be a parson, a clerk, a sexton, and 
a midwife. Thus we account for four houses. An 
inn is required on the road. This produces a smith, 
a saddler, a butcher, and a brewer. The parson, the 
clerk, the sexton, the midwife, the butcher, the smith, 
the saddler, and the brewer, require a baker, a tailor, 
a shoemaker, and a carpenter., They soon learn to 
eat plumpudding ; and a grocer follows. The grocer’s 
wife and parsons’s wife contend for superiority in 
dress, whence flows a milliner, and, with the milliner, 
amantuamaker. A barber is introduced to curl the 
parson’s wig, and to shave the smith on Saturday 
nights ; and a stationer to furnish the ladies with pa- 
per for their sentimental correspondence ; an excise- 
man is sent to guage the casks, and a schoolmaster 
discovers that the ladies cannot spell. A hatter, a 
hosier, and a linendraper, follow by degrees; and as 
children are born, they begin to cry out for rattles and 
gingerbread. The parson becomes idle, and takes the 
gout, and gets a curate, and the curate gets a wife 
and children; and thus it becomes necessary to have 
more shoemakérs, and tailors, and grocers. In the 
meantime, a neighbouring apothecary hearing with 
indignation that there is a community living without 
physic, places three blue bottles in the window ; when 
on a sudden, the parson, the butcher, the innkeeper, 
the grocer’s wife, and the parson’s wife, become bi- 
lious and nervous, and their children get water in their 
head, teeth, and convulsions. They are bled and 
blistered till a physician finds it convenient to settle : 
the inhabitants become worse and worse every day, 
and an undertaker is established. The butcher hav- 
ing called the tailor bad names over a pot of ale, Snip, 
to prove his manhood, knocks him down with the 
goose. Upon this plea an action for assault is brought 
at the next sessions. The attorney sends his clerk 
over to take depositions and collect evidence; the clerk, 
finding a good opening, sets all the people by the ears, 
becomes a pettifogging attorney, and peace flies the 
village for ever. But the village becomes a town, ac- 
quires a bank, and a coterie of old maids; and should 
it have existed in happier days, might have gained a 
corporation, a mayor, a mace, a quarter sessions of its 
own, a county assembly, the assizes, and the gallows. 
—MacCulloch’s Highlands. 


A WELSH CARD OF INVITATION. 
Llandiller Castle. 

. Mr Walter Norton, and Mrs Walter Norton, and 
Miss Sandys’ compliments to Mr Charles Morgan, 
Mrs Charles Morgan, Miss Charles Morgan, and the 
Governess (whose name Mr Walter Norton, Mrs 
Walter Norton, and Miss Sandys, do not recollect), 
and Mr Walter Norton, Mrs Walter Norton, and 
Miss Sandys, request the favour of the company of 
Mr Charles Morgan, Mrs Charles Morgan, and Miss 
Charles Morgan, and the Governess (whose name Mr 
Walter Norton, Mrs Walter Norton, and Miss Sandys, 
do not recollect), to dinner on Monday next week. 
Mr Walter Norton, Mrs Walter Norton, and Miss 
Sandys, beg toinform Mr Charles Morgan, Mrs Charles 
Morgan, and Miss Charles Morgan, and the Governess 
(whose name Mr Walter Norton, Mrs Walter Norton, 
and Miss Sandys, do not recollect), that Mr Walter 
Norton, Mrs Walter Norton, and Miss Sandys, can 
accommodate Mr Charles Morgan, Mrs Charles Mor- 
gan, Miss Charles Morgan, and the Governess (whose 
name Mr Walter Norton, Mrs Walter Norton, and 
Miss Sandys, do not recollect), with beds, if remain- 
ing the night is agreeable to Mr Charles Morgan, Mrs 
Charles Morgan, Miss Charles Morgan, and the Go- 
verness (whose name Mr Walter Norton, Mrs Walter 
Norton, and Miss Sandys, do not recollect). 


We have lately received a number of letters from persons in dif- 
ferent quarters of both England and Scotland, making inquiry 
relative to the subject of Emigration. As it would be out of our 
power to answer such communications individually, and as we 
have laid down a rule of never filling even the smallest portion of 
our columns with ‘ Answers to Correspondents,” we now beg to 
mention generally, that some time ago we issued a complete body 
of information on Emigration, forming a part of our work entitled 
«‘ Information for the People ;” and in it, we believe, will be found 
almost every thing which the intending emigrant can require to 
know for his guidanee. We also refer to the numerous articles on 
Emigration scattered throughout the Journal, in which our senti- 
ments on this topic are very freely given, and in a way, we would 
hope, calculated to be of seryice to those, who, from their situation 
in the country or other circumstances, are unable to appeal to ex- 
pensive books, or other sources of correct information. 3 
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Pricr THree HALFrEeNceE: 


IDEAS ABOUT IDEAS. 

Ey ERry age, as well as every man, has a hobby idea. 
‘Lh ere is a certain stock of enthusiasm and application 
which both nations and individuals have to bestow 
upon any abstract subject that falls in their way, over 
and above what is necessary for the carrying on of 
their own proper business. Even as a shopkeeper 
snatches a quarter of an hour in the day from his rou- 
tine of duties for the consideration of public affairs 
over a newspaper, so does a nation, besides keeping 
all its ordinary stated business in motion, devote some- 
thing of itself to a certain no-matter-what, which it 
worries, and wrangles upon, and seems to think the 
most important thing on earth, till behold something 
else has come in its place, and the flower of to-day be- 
comes the weed of to-morrow. Some thirty years ago, 
we had galvanism and vaccination ; twenty years since, 
we had the kaleidoscope. In 1817, there was a good 
deal of talk about the spots on the sun, and Sir Hudson 
Lowe. <A few years later, nothing was spoken of but 
the North-West Passage, and what was to be expected 
from Mr Canning. Next we had Edward Irving and 
the great commercial embarrassments, and latterly 
Burke, the cholera, and reform. Throughout all these 
changes of tune in the public mind, the march of in- 
tellect and the distress of the country have gone on in 
an under-tone, like a continuous base or the drone of 
a bagpipe ; and still there is not anend of them. Were 
we to look a little closer, we should find that many 
other things, of less note, have occupied a large share 
of public attention during the same space of time, and 
passed on in close and rapid succession. During the 
reign of the topic, men speak of nothing else, and it 
might be supposed that they never would speak of any 
thing else. The newspapers put it into their leading 
columns, and try to make the most of it. No matter 
whether it be a thing pregnant with good or evil—a 
victory (which is only another word for acertain kind 
of loss), a defeat (which is a double loss), a grand dis- 
covery in science, the opening of a railway, the mak- 
ing of a new law, or the breaking of an old one. Such 
as itis, it seems the most consequential affair in the 
world at the time, and men wonder so much at it, that 
to see even inanimate nature keep its countenance on 
the subject, appears to them as not exactly what was 
to have been expected. 

The same phenomenon is observable in confined 
provincial circles. You happen to drop into some 
part of the country, and suddenly find society con- 
vulsed with a topic which you never before heard of, 
and in which you see not the least importance. Per- 
haps the races are to happen next week, or happened 
last week. Perhaps a country gentleman has just 
come of age, or is married, and nothing is thought of 
but tar-barrels for the tops of hills, and beer-barrels 

for the bottoms of them. Possibly a lady has just 
jilted a gentleman, or a gentleman a lady ; or Vindex 
has been lashing Civis, either in the local newspaper, 
or in the actual body on the public street. Whatever 
be the matter, it is for the time a thing of absorbing 
and exclusive interest, and you find there is to be no 
comfort unless you also throw yourself into it. Few 
people can stand on the brink of a crowd, and keep 
altogether free from the feeling that animates it. As 
well think tostand by a fire, and not get warm. Your 
friends are accordingly surprised, on your return to 
@ metropolitan situation, to find that you are as full 
‘of Sir Somebody’s marriage, or the controversy on 
the Kennaquhair police, as if you had never lived 
any where. else than in Kennaquhair all your days. 

Itisa curious circumstance that almost all men, 
‘whatever be their years, are affected more or less, in 
character and tone, and even in external aspect, by 

~ 
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the ideas which were prevalent in the time of their 
youth. It would appear as if young people entered 
the world in a soft and plastic state, and, hardening 
afterwards as they cooled, retained the impressions 
which had at first been made upon them. The time 
for taking in ideas, and improving the mind, and ex- 
tending the views, seems not to extend past forty 
years at the very utmost, and more generally perhaps 
to lie within thirty: after that, men close up their 
shells like oysters, and remain for ever impenetrable. 
How easy it is to know a man who was twenty about 
the year 1803! He has still a lingering fondness for 
the voluminous cambric handkerchief, the broad-cut 
clothes, and the stocking pantaloons of the period. 
Stocks, and trim expressive coats, and strapped trou- 
sers, have all come in since then; but he would as 
soon think of flying in the air as of adopting such 
gear. Quite as certain is he to exhibit all the mental 
modes of the year in question. Knowledge has been 
extended, and new maxims have consequently been 
adopted, since then ; morals have also been improved, 
and more delicacy introduced into both written and 
spoken discourse; the views and sympathies of the 
enlightened part of the race have been brightened 
and diffused as much beyond what they were in 
1803, as the Nile in flood is extended beyond the 
Nile in its bed. But yet the youth of 1803 is 
much the same as he was then, and for ten or fifteen 
years later. He has not taken in a single new idea— 
he has not opened his heart to one new emotion—for 
at least a dozen years. Every thing that has been 
thought, and felt, and ascertained during that time, 
is lost upon him. He had made up his mind then 
upon every thing; he had packed it, and strapped it, 
and disposed of it; and he no more can endure to 
open it for the admission of a new idea, than a carrier 
who has placed a parcel in the centre of his cart 
could endure to take off half his load, and undo all 
the tyings of the said parcel, in order to put in some 
additional trifle. It is possible to make something of 
young men. Catch the human being early, and you 
may knock a few ideas into him. But with old or 
oldish men the matter is perfectly hopeless. No doubt 
there are exceptions; but it is the general rule we 
speak of, as every body will perceive. Bring, then, 
the most barefaced obvious evidence, use the most un- 
answerable and irrefragable arguments, with old men, 
and you find it all in vain. The ability to under= 
stand is not the question—they will not understand. 
Remember, there is such a thing as not daring to be | 
convinced ; 
self to be pot iitea there i is such a 
taining notions only because they ie be 


-and are 


ours, and rejécting others because they are é poused | 


by persons we despise or do not like. The reason is 
not the ruler of this matter so much as the feelings. 
Thus old people are apt to repudiate new ideas 
merely because they arenew. ‘It may be all very 
true, but I have never been accustomed to think 
so. I have lived comfortably all my life with my 
old ideas, and so I will live still. These new~ 
fangled opinions and discoveries—TI really don’t know 
about them. I wish they may stand the test as long 
as the old.” And he concludes with a jest about 
the march of intellect. Then, there is a juste milieu 
in ordinary thinking as well as in other things. 
Even when disposed to allow the force of certain ideas 
formerly unknown tous, we are apt to think it very 
fair if we permit ourselves to concede half. We keep 
a moiety of the ancient error, from a wish to be quite 
safe, or from some other timid and senseless motive, 
and tell the advocate of truth, “‘ Well, well, I allow 
that much of what you say is true—but—but—you 


goa great deal too far.” The fact is, an old man 
looks upon one who offers him new ideas as a kind of 
robber, as one who aims at depriving him of his own 
real children, and substituting mere elves or goblins 
in their place. Aladdin could not have a greater 
horror for the magician who came offering new lamps 
for old ones. He would rather at any time have his 
pocket picked, than be stripped of a fleecy old preju- 
dice, in which he has got thoroughly warm, and which, 
however opposite to modern fashions, suits so well, as 
he thinks, to “my time of life.” 

It is this fixing of ideas in particular intellects, to 
the exclusion of all subsequent ones, that forms the 
grand bar to the progress of social improvement. If 
all the world and love were young, as Marlowe sings, 
or at least all the world, the advance of the race, in 
both moral and intellectual greatness, would be a com- 
paratively easy matter. But, unfortunately, we are 
of a variety of ages, and the men of each decade have 
their appropriate sets of feelings and notions, which. 
no one will change for any other. Though a burst 
of light such as never before fell at once from the day- 
spring of the human mind, were to come upon us at 
this moment, it would orly avail in general with the 
young men, and not take full effect till all the present 
young had become old, and all who are now old had 
retired from the field. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
NEWSPAPERS. 
(First Article.) 
THE existence of newspapers is one of the most re-« 
markable features of the difference between ancient 
and modern times. These sheets now form an ele- 
ment in the condition of nations, which the ancients 
scarcely possessed in embryo. ‘They render the office 
of the statesman much more difficult than it formerly 
was, but at the same time render the condition of the 
nation much more safe. For want of these useful 
monitors, our forefathers were like a people wander- 
ing in the dark; timid because of their ignorance, 
and apt to be overset by every alarm. But, having 
the aid of newspapers, we are enabled to know exactly 
the state of public affairs over the whole world at once, 
and can never be taken off our guard by any coming 
event whatever. 

The germ of newspapers is s found in ancient Rome. 
\The Roman government, nearly two hundred years 
before Christ, is known to,have promulgated its edicts 
by means of written papers fixed on pillars; nor was 


there is such a thing as pha one’ 8 | there much difference between the style of those acta 


diurna, % as they were called, and that which prevails 
| in our own day, farther than that the former was more 
briefiand simple, and deficient in many of the phrases, 
such as “we understand,” “it is rumoured in the 
best-informed circles,’’? and so forth, in which the 
modern press, from an anxiety to give early and ex- 
clusive intelligence, is so apt to indulge. Neither did 
the Roman papers ever put on that hypocritical and 
ridiculous sorrow which modern editors seem to think 
| necessary when they relate melancholy events. They ~ 
generally gave the transaction or occurrence in one 
simple indicative sentence, without introduction or 
flourish of any kind. 

Most of the acta diurna which have been preserved 
to modern times, are found to mention only one or two 
events. ‘They are headed with the date in the Roman 
fashion, and the name of the presiding consul for the 
day; and such paragraphs as the following are found 
in them :—‘‘It thundered, and an oak was struck 
with lightning on that part of Mount Palatine called 
Sumina Velia, early in the afternoon.” “‘ Murena 
[the consul] sacrificed early in the morning at the. 


‘or 
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temple of Castor and Pollux, and afterwards assem- 
bled the senate in Pompey’s Senate-house.” ‘C. 
Cesar set out for his government in Farther Spain, 


a private audience of her majestie, and delivered a 
letter from the king, his master, contayninge the most 
cordial assurances of adhering to her majestie’s in- 
terests, and to those of the Protestant religion; and 


having been long detained by his creditors.” It will | iyo younge king [James VI., we may remind our 
be observed, too, that, as these announcements were | readers] said to her majestie’s minister at his court, 


made at a central part of the city, only those persons 
who had leisure to go thither were able to avail them- 
selves of the intelligence in its authentic form ; so that 
the utility of such documents must have been very 
narrow and confined. 


2, {It is hardly possible for a modern, with all the | thanksgiving at St Paul’s for the 


‘lights of science around him, and a newspaper on his 
breakfast-table every day, to form a proper notion 
‘of the darkness which, for want of those appliances 


that all the favour he expected of the Spaniards was, 
the courtesie of Polyphemus to Ulysses, that he should 
be devoured the last.” 

Of the three preserved in the British Museum, the 
second is No. 51, for July 26; the third is Ne. 44, for 
November 24, and contains an account of the queen’s 
victory she had gained 
over the enemies of England. It is probable that no 
later number was published, 

From the time that “the English Mercurie” was 
given up, we find noscontinued vehicle for political 


and means, inyolved the great mass of the people for | intelligence, with a fixed title, in England, for many 


many centuries after the Romans. The Crusaders 
were so ignorant of geography, that, at every town 
they approached in central Europe, they asked if this 
was Jerusalem. When they had at length reached 


years. In the reign of James I., packets of news were 
published, in the shape of small quarto pamphlets, as 
they arrived. These were entitled ‘“‘ Newes from 
Italy, Hungary, &c.” as they happened to refer to 
the transactions of those respective countries, and ge- 


the place of their destination, their exploits would | nerally purported to be translations from the Low 


have remained for years unknown to their friends at 
home, if a few straggling religious pilgrims and min- 
strels had not wandered back to the west. Even bad 
news in those days could not travel very fast. 


Dutch. Inthe year 1622, when the Thirty Years’ 
War, and the exploits of the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus, excited curiosity, these occasional pamphlets 
were converted into a regular weekly publication, 


Every | entitled ‘‘ The Newes of the Present Week,” edited 


little community must have then lived very much | by Nathaniel Butler, which may be deemed the first 


within itself: their own town, or at most their own 
district, would seem to them the whole world. 
It was not till the sixteenth century that any sys- 


journal of the kind in. England. 

About this period, newspapers began also to be 
established on the Continent. Their originator at 
Paris is said to have been one Renaudot, a physician, 


tem approaching even to the Roman acta diurna can | who had found that it was conducive to success in his 


be discerned to have revived in the modern world. 


profession to be able to tell the news to his patients. 


The war which the republic of Venice waged against Seasons were not always sickly, but his taste for the 


the Turks in Dalmatia, gave rise, in 1563, to the cus- 
tom in Venice of communicating the military and 
commercial information received, by written sheets 
(notizie scritte), to be read in a particular place to 
those desirous to learn the news, who paid for this 
privilege in a coin not any longer in use, called. ga- 
zetta—a name which, by degrees, was transferred to 
the newspaper itself in Italy and France, and passed 
over into England. The Venetian government event- 
ually gave these announcements in a regular manner 
once a month ; but they were too jealous to allow them 
to be printed. Only a few written copies were trans- 
mitted to various places, and read to those who paid 
tohear. Thirty volumes of these manuscript news- 
papers exist in the Magliabechian library at Florence. 

About the same time, offices were established in 
France, at the suggestion of the father of the cele- 
brated Montaigne, for making the wants of indivi- 
duals known to each other.. The advertisements 
received at these offices were sometimes pasted on 
walls in public places, in order to attract more general 
attention, and were thence called affiches. 


collection of gossip wasincessant. He therefore came 
to reflect that there might be some advantage in 
printing his intelligence periodically, so that the 
world might have it whether sick or whole. His 
scheme succeeded, and he obtained a privilege for 
publishing news in 1632. It would appear, that, not 
long after, there were more newspapers than one in 
England; for Clarendon, in relating the startling 
transactions in Scotland in 1639, which commenced 
the great civil war, says that, till this time, Scotland 
had not enjoyed a corner in the English prints, while 
even such countries as Hungary had their regular 
heads. It is clear, however, that they occupied no 
great share of public attention, till that war had fully 
aroused the national mind. Whole flights of “ Diur- 
nalls”” and ‘* Mercuries,”’ in small quarto, then began 
to be disseminated by the different parties into which 
the state was divided. Nearly a score are said to 
have been started in 1643, when the war was at its 
height. Peter Heylin, in the preface to his Cosmo- 
graphie, mentions that ‘the affairs of each town or 
war were better presented in the Weekly Newsbooks.”’ 
Hence we find some papers entitled News from Hull, 
Truths from York, Warranted Tidings from Ireland, 
&c. We also find the Scots Dove, opposed to the Parlia- 
ment Kite, or the Secret Owl. Keener animosities, as 


This led | Mr D'Israeli remarks, produced keener titles: Hera- 


in time to a systematic and periodical publication of | clitus ridens was met by Democritus ridens, and the 


advertisements, in sheets; and these sheets were 
termed affiches, in consequence of their contents hav- 
ing been originally fixed up as placards, 


Weekly Discoverer was shortly met by the Discoverer 
stript naked. ‘ Mercurius Britannicus”’ was grap- 
pled by “ Mercurius Mastix, faithfully lashing all 
Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, Spies, and others.” Mer. 


It is to England, or rather to Queen Elizabeth of | curius was the favourite name, with another word to 


England, that the honour of commencing printed 
sheets of public intelligence is to be ascribed. When 
the Spanish Armada was threatening a descent upon 
her coasts, that sage princess observed the disadvan- 


indicate the character of the party from which it 
emanated When any title, however, grew popular, 
it was stolen by the antagonist, who, by this strata. 
gem, conveyed his notions to those who would not 
have received them had he not worn the appearance 


tage of the vague and alarming rumours which per. | of a friend. 


vaded the country, and resolved to inform her people 
of the exact extent of the danger impending over 
them. She began to publish, at irregular inter- | 


Mr D’Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, of 
which we observe a new and elegant edition coming 
forth for popular use, gives an account of the two 
principal persons then concerned in the newspaper 


vals, a sheet bearing the following title—“ The Eng- | press—a sketch characterised by his usual felicity :— 
lish Mercurie, published by authoritie, for the contra- | ‘¢ Marchamont Needham, the great patriarch of news- 


tf 


diction of false reports.”” Of this publication, three | 
numbers are preserved in the British Museum, the 
earliest, No. 50, being the publication for July 23) 

1588. 


paper writers, was a man of versatile talents and more 
versatile politics; a bold adventurer, and most suc- 
cessful, because the most profligate of his tribe. From 
college he came to London ; was an usher in Merchant 


The first article, dated from Whitehall, con- | Taylors’ school ; then an under clerk in Gray’s Inn; 


tains advices from Sir Francis Walsingham, that the | at length studied physic, and practised chemistry ; and 


Armada was seen in the chops of the Channel, mak- 
ing for the entrance with a favourable gale. An ac- 
count is then given of her majesty’s fleet, which 
consisted of eighty sail divided into four squadrons, 


finally he was a captain, and in the words of honest 
Anthony Wood, ‘siding with the rout and scum of 
the people, he made them weekly sport by railing at 
all that was noble, in his Intelligence, called Mercn- 
rius Britannicus, wherein his endeavours were to sa- 


commanded by the Lord High Admiral, in the Ark- crifice the fame of some lord, or any person of quality, 


Royal, Sir Francis Drake, and Admirals Hawkins 
and Frobisher. By the best computation, itis added, 
the enemy could not have numbered less than 150; 


and of the king himself, to the beast with many heads.’ 
‘He soon became popular, and was known under the 
name of Captain Needham of Gray’s Inn ; and what- 
ever he now wrote was deemed oracular. But whether 


but as soon as they were seen from the top-masts of the | from a slight imprisonment for aspersing Charles [., 


English fleet, instead of exciting any fear of the re- 
sult, they were hailed by the sailors with atclamations 
of joy. Under the head London, 
of an interview which the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council, had had the day before with her ma- 
jesty, for the purpose of assuring her of their resolu- 
tion to stand by her with their lives and fortunes to 
the last. Under the same head occurs the following 


there is an account | alist in his 


or some pique with his own party, he requested an | 


audience on his knees with the king, reconciled him- 
self to his majesty, and showed himself a violent roy- 
‘Mercurius Pragmaticus,’ and galled the 
Presbyterians with his wit and quips. Some time af- 
ter, when the popular party prevailed, he was still 
further enlightened, and was got over by President 
Bradshaw, as easily as by Charles I. Our Mercurial 
writer became once more a virulent Presbyterian, and 
lashed the royalists outrageously in his ‘ Mercurius 


Paragraph :—“ Yesterday, the Scotch ambassador had | Politicus ;’ at length, on the return of Charles II., be- 


' is this scene, my dear father ! 
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ing now conscious, says our friend Anthony, that he 
might be in danger of the halter, once more he is said 
to have fled into Holland, waiting for an act of oblivion. | 
For money given to an hungry courtier, Needham ob- 
tained his pardon under the great seal. He latterly 
practised as a physician among his party, but lived 
universally hated by the royalists, and now only com- 
mitted harmless treasons with the College of Physi- 
cians, on whom he poured all that gall and vinegar 
which the government had suppressed from flowing 
through its natural channel. 

“The royalists were not without their Needham in 
the prompt activity of Sir John Birkenhead. In buf- 
foonery, keenness, and boldness, having been fre- 
quently imprisoned, he was not inferior, nor was he 
at times less an adventurer. His Mercurius Aulicus 
was devoted to the court, then at Oxford. But he 
was the fertile parent of numerous political pamph- 
lets, which appear to abound in banter, wit, and sa- 
tire. He had a promptness to seize on every tempo- 
rary circumstance, and a facility in execution. His 
© Paul’s Church Yard’ is a bantering pamphlet, con- 
taining fictitious. titles of books and acts of parliament, 
reflecting on the mad reformers of these times. One 
of his poems is entitled ‘ The Jolt,’ being written on 
the Protector having fallen off his own coach-box : 
Cromwell had received a present from the German 
Count Oldenburgh, of six German horses, and at- 
tempted to drive them himself in Hyde Park, when 
this great political Phaeton met the accident, of which 
Sir John Birkenhead was not slow to comprehend the 
benefit, and hints how unfortunately for the country 


‘it turned out! Sir John was during the dominion of 


Cromwell an author by profession. After various ina- 
prisonments for his majesty’s cause, says Wood, ‘he 
lived by his wits, in helping young gentlemen out at 
dead lifts in making poems, songs, and epistles on and 
to their mistresses ; as also in translating, and other 
petite employments.’ He lived, however, after the 
Restoration to become one of the masters of requests, 
with a salary of L,3000 a-year. But he showed the 
baseness of his. spérit (says Anthony), by slighting 
those who had been his benefactors in his necessities.” 


THE VOYAGE, 
A TALE, 


I wad proceeded from Jamaica, the land of my nati- 
vity, toa certain college inthe United States, with 
the intention of there completing the usual period of 
four years’ university study; but my schemes as to 
education were suddenly blighted. An illness seized 
me which threatened to linger long in my frame, and 
by the earnest persuasions of the doctor I was induced 
to banish college and college associations from my 
mind, and to try the effects of a voyage home. My 
arrangements were soon made, and a vessel about tu 
depart for the place of my destination offered a fa- 
vourable opportunity for embarking. 

The Sea-bird was already under weigh. As Iwent 
on deck, she was lying with her canvass spread to 
court the salutations of the rising breeze. Day had. 
just dawned, and the grey mists of morning hung like 
a veil of enchantment over the city of New York, re- 
vealing faintly its edifices, its spires, and the dense 
forest of spars that lined the shores. Soon our sails 
began to flutter and chafe with the rigging, till by 
degrees we reached the open sea, and the perilous 
scene of our labours opened before us. ; 

“ And now,” thought I, “Fam in the world alone 
—upon ‘the wide, wide sea.’ ” 

“ We have every prospect of a favourable passage,” 
said a voice near me; and for the first time since I 
embarked, I recollected that I was not the only pas- 
senger on board. ‘The speaker was a venerable gen- 
tleman of some three-score years, with silver locks 
and a countenance expressive of amiable feelings, 
though careworn and melancholy. On his arm leaned 
a small and extremely graceful female figure, to whom 
his remark had been addressed, and both were gazing 
in the direction where the waters were still flashing 
with the living splendours of the sunset. 

‘¢ Beautiful !’’ at length exclaimed the lady, without 
seeming toheed what the other had said. ‘‘ How lovely 
And see, what a beau- 
tiful cloud! Does it not remind you of Magawisca’s 
‘isles of the sweet south-west ?’”’ 

Who has not felt the magic of a voice? Thad not 
seen the speaker, and yet her tones came over me like 
a pleasant music. They were deeper than the ordi- 
nary tones of woman, and at this moment tremulous. 
with enthusiasm. 

“You arethe child of imagination, my dear Mary,” 
said her father, affectionately, passing his arm round 
her waist; ‘‘ would to Heaven you were less so !” 

“ But,” said she, in a mournful tone, “ I do not 
always indulge in gay fancies.” , 

“True, my dear; your feelings change their hues 
as often and as suddenly as the clouds of heaven.” 

The father, in alluding to her constitutional weak- 
ness, had probably awakened distressing recollections, 
for she hung her head and withdrew from his arms 
and when I approached to get a view of her face, her 
eyes were filled with tears. She turned away quickly 
on seeing a stranger. But that view was enough. I 


‘have spoken of the magic of a voice, but what is it to 


the human face !” 

“You seem interested with the singular deport- 
ment of my daughter,” observed the old gentleman, 
as she retired. I started I believe, in some ee 
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“She has just risen from a bed of sickness,” he 
continued, with a melancholy accent, “and Iam fear- 
ful will never be herself again.” 

“Tf I were to judge of her malady from her appear- 
ance,” said I, ‘I should say that the mind has had 
more to do than bodily infirmities with the ruin which 


| has been wrought in that lovely countenance.” 


* 


“You are right, sir,” replied he, with asigh ; “her 
illness was occasioned by mental anguish, the cause 
of which is buried deep in both our hearts. Suffice it 
to say, that the victim of intemperance seldom falls 
alone; and that, when a youth of high promise immo- 
lates himself on the altar of the disgusting fiend, tears 
and broken hearts attend the sacrifice.” 

The old man spoke with mournful energy, and I 
pitied him. “ Is there no hope of the reformation of 
such an one P” I inquired. 

“ In this casenone. It is more than six months 
since William Ashton fled from society, and went to 
sea as a common mariner. The presence, the devoted 
affection, the tears of my child, could not reclaim him 
—what then can ?” 

“What, indeed!” repeated I. ‘ And this voyage 
is undertaken for the recovery of her health? You 
will excuse my inquisitiveness,” I immediately added; 
“T have lived long enough in your country to acquire 
her characteristic mode of questioning.” 

“TY hold it every man’s duty, as well as interest,” 
said he, ‘‘ whose lot it is to travel on the great deep, 
far from his home and kindred, to relate so much of 
his own history as shall entitle him to the sympathy 
and confidence of the companions of his voyage. If 
am a Scotchman, and my name is Douglas.” 

“My name,” said I, ‘‘is Brae, and I am a fresh- 
man in College ; you have my whole history.” 

The shadows of night had settled over the solitary 
waste before we parted for the night. Many leagues 
of sea had been ploughed in that short period, as the 
ship, yielding to the impulse of the powerful breeze, 
dashed on her way over the billows. Three days of 
this propitious wind brought us off the Hatteras, and 
though at the distance of three hundred miles from 
land, we received the usual greeting of the Cape, 
and were obliged to do homage to its strong spirit 
under bare poles, for several hours. 

It will be supposed by those of my readers who will 
have the charity to consider me a man of taste, that 
during these three days I had not avoided the society 
off Mary Douglas'and her-father. If I may so speak, 
without being misunderstood, orexpressing my mean- 
ing too strongly, I had become quite a favourite. I 


~found her mind all that her countenance had promised. 


Her sufferings had been cruel ; sufficiently severe, in- 
deed, to cause a temporary alienation of her reason, 
but its only remaining trace was an occasional wild. 
ness of the eye, and animagination highly and some- 
thing painfully susceptible of excitement. In her mo- 
ments of animation it was delightful to stand by her 
side, leaning on the tafferel, and behold the world of 
romance her playful faney would call up above and 
around us. 

Her father was happy to see her possess even the 
shadow of enjoyment. “ You will not have many 
days to revel in these watery realms of fairy-land,” 
said he, “if we go on at this rate.” 

The propitious and powerful breeze that had brought 
sus out of port, and which had, temporarily, been put 
to the rout by a counter and more violent gust from 
the Hatteras, had now revived, and came sweeping 
from the north-east in a steady gale. Swift flew the 
Sea-bird on her snowy wing, dashing recklessly 
through the exulting elements. 

Our voyage continued prosperous till we approached 
Cuba, when our vessel was interrupted by a most dis- 
tressing calm. It was already the fourth afternoon 
of the calm, and impatience was visible in every face. 
But my feelings agreed with the weather. There 
reigned as complete a tranquillity in my bosom as in 
the elements. Mary Douglas was there; it was 
enough ; I feared no pirates, though-others spoke of 
them with alarm. With this young lady I indeed 
found myself strangely fascinated. I pitied her, and 
would have done much to render her happy. In the 
situation in which I was now placed, I endeavoured 
to soothe her broken spirits. 

The beautiful twilight of the tropics was settling 
over the quiet bosom of the deep, when a speck was 
seen on the horizon, which created considerable un- 
easiness in the mind of the captain. Thedark object 
proved w be a powerful piratical vessel; and already 
ere the sun altogether sunk beneath the waters, we 
gaw, by the aid of a glass, a boat put off, most likely 
with the intention of attacking us. The luminary of 
day, after littering for a moment in a thousand gor- 
geous colours, settled. behind the heaving breast of 
ocean, leaving only a-dark mass, like a church with 
its spire, in bold relief against the sky. It no sooner 
caught our captain’s.eye than he shouted, with as 
much rapture as a seaman ever allows himself to ex- 
press, *° The Blue Mountain Peak of Jamaica !” 

The ery was echoed with enthusiasm by a dozen 
joyful voices. We were still one hundred miles from 
the island, and were not gaining an inch on our way 
towards it: still every eye was turned to it with af- 
fection as to a long-sought home, and an emotion 
awoke even in my breast distinct from those which 
of late had usurped its entire possession. The whole 
view to the westward was beauty, unbroken by a sin- 

le blemish, and nothing of alarm was there save the 
spot on the sea, to which so suspicious a charac- 


ter had been attached by our captain, but which had 
already disappeared in the increasing darkness of the 
hour. But the east, as if envious of the tranquillity 
that reigned in the opposite quarter, wore a savage 
scowl. Enormous piles of vapour, black as the smoke 
from a volcano’s crater, shrouded the heights of St 
Domingo, and blotted out the very shores from our 
view. It looked, indeed, as if the island had sunk, 
and another of subterranean formation had risen from 
the depths of the sea to fill its place. 

“T would give a month’s wages,”’ said the captain, 
with an air of deep thought, ‘‘if we could have that 
squall upon us within an hour.” 

I stared at him with a feeling between contempt 
and astonishment. ‘‘ You doubtless do honour to a 
seaman’s taste,” said I, drily ; ‘‘ for my part, I dislike 
my fellow-creatures so little, that I would rather see 
a piratical privateer within gunshot than encounter 
the contents of yonder mass of solid darkness.” 

“Tt may be proved, before you leave the ship, Mr 
Brae,”’ replied he with great coolness, “that I fear 
the face of man as little as another.” Then, turning 
to the whole ship’s company, with very considerable 
dignity, “ Gentlemen and shipmates,” said he, “ I 
have reason to apprehend that danger is at hand. 
The boat that is putting off to us is doubtless a pirate. 
Of armed men she is certainly full; for I have lived 
too long on the sea not to know the glitter of arms 
in the sun. It is more than probable that she has 
comrades; for would one open boat venture to attack 
a vessel of our size ? Something has been hinted about 
fear, and, to say the truth, [had rather run than meet 
these gentry. But that is out of the question, and 
fight we must as long as there is a man to stand at one 
of those brass guns, or to pull a trigger.” 

Three cheers were the echo to this chivalric speech, 
and not a moment was lost in preparing to give the 
pirate a warm reception. A formidable show of mis- 
cellaneous articles of warfare was drawn from the 
secret places of the ship, and there were finally mus- 
tered on deck fifteen men, twenty stand of arms, and 
two brass cannon. These last, after being wheeled to 
the starboard side of the quarter-deck, and charged 
nearly to the muzzle, were thrust through portholes 
towards the quarter from whence our foes were ex- 
pected. Our small arms were loaded with three balls 
each, and every man girded with a cutlass and a brace 
of pistols. 

Afterall this bustle of preparation, every man posted 
himself in a situation to command a view of the whole 
prospect to the westward. Yet hour after hour rolled 
on, and the scenes continued the same. ‘* Well, cap- 
tain,” said I, ** what has become of our friends from 
Cuba?” “Gone to Davy’s locker, I hope,” replied 
he; ‘but there is no knowing how to calculate for 
the rascals, so we had better keep a sharp look-out 

et.” 
ic For my part,” said I, “I am tired with looking 
at nothing, and will just see how the squall comes 
on.” I turned accordingly, and a flashing on the 
water, rising and disappearing in quick and regular 
succession, met my eye. 

“There they are!” exclaimed the captain,” whose 
eye had taken the direction of mine; ‘the rascals 
have rowed clear round us, and are coming on from 
the San Domingo side. Stand to yourarms, boys !— 
the rogues are upon us!” In an instant every man 
was at his post, and on the alert. 

“Stand in the shadow of the spars and rigging to 
be out of sight,” continued the captain, “and not a 
man of you fire till I give the word.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” responded the crew, with nautical 
precision. ‘ And now,” said the captain, who really 
went to work in a business style, ‘let us get this gun 
on the other tack, Mr Brae, to be ready for the gen- 
tlemen.” 

The piece was accordingly soon seen to thrust its 


| deadly muzzle through the opposite port, keeping a 


dead aim on the boat, which, like an alligator, cau- 
tiously dropped toward us, at less than a quarter of a 
mile’s distance, 

“ Boat ahoy !” cried the voice of Captain Boltrop 
in its most startling tones. No answer was returned 
to this summons, and the oars were plied more 
lively. 
mander; ‘off! or I'll blow you out of the water !” 

This threat, and the firebrand which I flourished 
with great fierceness, seemed to make the pirate hesi- 
tate. The motion of the boat was arrested. Captain 
Boltrop thought the victory already achieved, and he 
again raised his voice in tones of authority: ‘* Throw 
your arms overboard, and come alongside.” 

A volley of musketry was the reply to this sum- 
mons, and a dozen balls whistled by, and the captain’s 
hat flew across the deck ; but the next instant a stream 
of flame issued from the quarter-deck, and the explo- 
sion of the piece broke upon the dead stillness of the 
elements with a noise like thunder. A distant crash, 
a heavy splashing in the water, above which a cry of 
mortal agony was terribly distinct, had arisen in the 
direction of the foe before the smoke dispersed suffi- 
ciently to enable us to see the effect of our shot. No 
boat was then to be seen, nor any trace of her crew ; 
we had probably sent every soul into eternity. 

Captain Bolirop now exclaimed, with something 
like compunction in his tone, and rubbing his head 
with his handkerchief, “‘ I would rather have taken 
the rascals, and bad them decently hanged, than send 
them to the bottom in this off-hand manner. There 
could’nt have been a better shat.” 


“ Keep off, you rascals !” shouted our com-, 


A horrid yell, rising apparently from the depths 
beneath the ship, stopped him in the middle of his 
speech. A boat glided out of thesmoke, and shooting 
under our bows, a dozen dark forms were seen spring- 
ing from it to the side of the ship. But our precau- 
tions had been wisely taken, and were completely 
successful. No sooner did they touch the slippery 
vessel, than most of them, with the most horrid blas- 
phemies, fell back into the sea, snapping their pistols 
at us even after they were filled with water. At the 
same moment their boat, which had been completely 
riddled by our shot, filled, and sunk to the bottom. 
Three only got upon deck, and were immediately 
overpowered and secured. Five more were with dif. 
ficulty dragged out of the water, and disposed of in 
the same manner. One powerful fellow, however, 
was not so easily quelled. He had succeeded in get- 
ting one foot upon deck, when a young seaman, named 
Ralph, flew at him with the fierceness of atiger. They 
grappled, and after balancing a moment between the 
deck and the water, the pirate, who was much the 
heavier man, fell backwards overboard, dragging his 
antagonist with him. They both sunk, but soon rose 
again about four rods from the ship, clinging closely 
together. Then commenced a combat the most sin- 
gular and appalling I had ever witnessed. No one on 
board seemed to think of devising mearis of assisting 
our champion. No one dared to fire upon the pirate; 
for so closely were they coiled together, so rapid were 
their evolutions, and so dim the light shed by the 
moon, that it was impossible to hit one without endan- 
gering the life of the other. 

After an effort of unusual fierceness, both of the 
combatants sunk. They remained out of sight 30 
long, that the men who were letting down the boat, 
with the view of rescuing their shipmate, suspended 
their operations, and we all stood breathless with un- 
certainty and anxiety awaiting their re-appearance. 
At length, about thirty yards off, the waters parted ; 
but only one man was seen to rise. 

“Ts it you, Ralph?” cried the captain in a sup- 
pressed voice. ‘‘ Here is some of him at least on my 
knife-blade,” responded the freebooter, with the ac- 
cent and laugh of a fiend; and, springing nearly to 
his whole height out of water, he threw the weapon 
with great force towards us. It passed over our 
heads, and, striking the mizen-mast, remained quie 
vering, with its point buried in the wood. Another 
hollow laugh rang over the waters, and, on looking 
round, wide circles of ripples were seen moving onthe 
face of the moonlit sea, as if some heavy body had 
just sunk into it. j 

The noise of the conflict had called up the terrified 
inmates of the cabin, and all the ship’s company were 
now assembled on deck, silent, but too deeply affected 
with the scene just past to sleep more that night. 
Mary was there; her cheeks flushed with the excite- 
ment which the events of the night had occasioned. 
Still occasionally a cold shudder would rush through 
her frame, as she murmured, in a suppressed voice, 
* That fearful cry! I shall never forget it.” 

She was in a state of high nervous agitation. Her 
eye shone with uncommon lustre, and glanced over 
the sea unsteadily. ‘* ‘he elements are to have their 
turn next,” said she. Her eye was bent upon the scowl- 
ingeast. Thesame motionless body of clouds was there, 
black as before. The tempest soon after broke out in 
all its dreadful fury, but was of shortduration. The 
larricanes of these seas are as short-lived as they are 
violent. ‘The dawn of day showed no trace of the 
tempest but the tattered rigging and well-washed deck 
of our own vessel, The island of Jamaica lay now 
before us; and all was green, save where occasionally 
a rising eminence’ or an opening vale presented its 
painted sugar-works and breeze-mills. To form a 
background to this picturesque region, rose the mags 
nificent range of the Blue Mountains. “If there be 
an Eden on earth,” said I, ‘“we have it before us.” 
“The sun shines not,” observed Mr Douglas, ‘‘on 
an island more beautiful than Jamaica; and but for 
man, who has exercised upon it his worst passions, it 
might justly be termed a terrestrial paradise.” 

We passed the remains of Port Royal, and sailed up 
the beautiful bay of Kingston; coming to an anchor 
about half a mile from the shore. Numerous boats 
were boarding us, and departing on different errands. 
A hundred ships were discharging or receiving their 
cargoes, to the cheerfulsong of the sailors. ‘I'he pas- 
sengers soon collected in a group on the quarter-deck, 
gazing on the thousand novelties that meet the eye 
from the island, town, and bay. Mary was there, in 
excellent spirits; every moment discovering and 
pointing out, with the most animated gestures and 
exclamations, some new object of admiration: At 
this moment a barge from the castle shot across the 
bay, containing an officer and a platoon of soldiers, 
with an order for the delivery of our prisoners into 
the hands of justice. Accordingly, amidst a profound 
silence, they were marched one by one from the hold, 
where they had been immured for tifteen hours, and 

passed over the side.of the shipinto the boat. There 

they were handcuffed and bound. ..T-wo other barges 
were in attendance, with an equal number of men to 
act as guards. The sight of these wretches painfully 
affected Miss Douglas, and carried back her thoughts 
to the bloody scene of the preceding night. She shud« 
dered at the recollection, and murmured,, “* He that 
uttered that dreadful cry is not here.” . 

Although she had spoken in a low voice, her words 

| fell upon the ear of the last prisoner, who was just in 
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the act of leaving the ship. He was a youth of about 
two and twenty, witha slender but very elegant figure. 
His countenance might have been striking and expres- 
sive ; but it was now disfigured with a scar, and bore 
the infallible marks of long and habitual indulgence 
in intemperance. I said he heard the voice of Mary. 
He stopped, and stood as if he was nailed to the 
deck. He put his hand to his forehead like one 
bewildered, and his eye wandered over the ship as if 
searching for the sound he had heard, till at length it 
fell upon Mary, and he stood gazing upon her with a 
countenance varying strangely from the vacant stare 
of idiocy to an expression of inexplicable meaning, 
and even’ agony. She was absorbed in her own re- 
flections, and heeded him not. I made an exclamation 
of surprise, and directed her attention to the miser- 
able man who was so closely observing her. She 
looked, her eye met the ghastly stare of his; and ifa 
bolt from heaven had struck her, she could not have 
fallen more quickly. 

“William Ashton!” cried the wretched. father, 
‘are you not yet satisfied ? Will you take her life 
too 2” = 

The miserable man rushed past his guards, threw 
back the curls from her forehead, and, gasping for 
breath, like one in the agonies of strangulation, gazed 
upon her. Then, springing to the vessel's side, before 
any arm could interpose, he buried himself in the sea, 
and never rose more. 
| \It was many minutes before Miss Douglas showed 
any signs of life. At last, after a strong convulsion, 
she opened her eyes. ‘Where is he?” said she, 
starting up in the birth. She stared wildly around, 
and then, pointing with her finger, a single shriek, as 
if sent from her very soul, burst from her, and again 
she sunk down insensible. The shock had been too 
much for reason, if not for nature. For the remain- 
der of that day and all the succeeding night, we hung 
over her, uncertain whether each fit might not be her 
last of mortal suffering. At length she sunk into a 
deep sleep, and reposed quietly. She awoke perfectly 
calm. looking her father steadily in the face, 
‘Where is he?” she repeated. 

“My child! be calm,” said the old man, and taking 
her hand, he related in the gentlest manner the fate 
of her unworthy lover. With wonderful composure 
she listened to the narration. The fountain of her 
tears broke up, and she wept Jong and freely. Then, 
closing her eyes, her lips were seen to move as in prayer. 
I bowed my face upon her hand, and joined in her 
silent supplication, whatever it might be. 


Her tears and mental devotion relieved her. Again 
she slept, and awoke in quiet spirits. It was evident 
that the news of Ashton’s suicide was to her far less 
terrible than the idea of his suffering an ignominious 
death as a malefactor. Perhaps also there was a re- 
lief evenin the thought that he was removed from a life 
of crime; and she could, with less sorrow, think of 
him dead, than as a pirate and a companion of 
thieves and murderers. Perhaps she had long since 
torn him from her heart, ‘as she once told me. But 
could it be? Would the sight of him then have af- 
fected her so strongly ? 

Mary now signified to her father that she felt able 
to travel. The hour had come when we were to se- 
parate. And now came my trial. I wished to speak 
to her of myself; but every principle of manhood re- 
pressed the selfish thought in her present situation. 
She seemed to comprehend my feelings, and, extend- 
ing her hand to me with a smile, said, ‘“‘ Farewell, 
Mr Brae; I have crossed your path, like a dark vi- 
sion, but oh! forget me. Let it be as a dream since 
we first met.” She hesitated amoment. ‘I may 
have caused you unhappiness. Most gladly would I 
have avoided it, and gladly would I remove it now, 
were it possible. But look upon my face, and be 
cenvinced, that were even it as you wish, you would 
soon have to mourn again. May God bless you !” 

The boat that was to convey her to the shore was 
ready. I watched it tillit disappeared. ‘Are you 
ready to land, sir?” Awaking as from a trance, I 
gave the speaker a bewildered stare, and, for the first 
time during many days, I recollected the object of my 
voyage. With a feeling of solitude, which éven the 
thoughts of my home could not subdue, I followed 
my baggage into the waiting wherry, and in afew 
minutes placed my foot upon my native land: 

Twelve months after the events contained in the 
preceding narrative had transpired, I stood again upon 
American soil. Various had been my fortunes in the 
interim, but they are of no consequence to the reader. 
The companions of my voyage, with but one excep- 
tion, were nearly forgotten ; its incidents, that were 
not associated with that one individual, remembered 
but faintly. 


ft was sitting in my study, discussing a subtle point 
in ethics, when some one knocked. A servant entered 
and handed me the following note:—‘‘ An old ac- 
quaintance requests the pleasure of Mr Brae’s company 
for a few minutes at the hotel.” TI rose instantly, ad- 
justed my dress, and followed the messenger. Mr 
Douglas opened the door, and Mary, blooming and 
hesytioae beyond even my gayest dream, stood beside 
im. t 
| There was no romance in what followed to any but 
the parties concerned, and it were needless to dwell 
upon the story. In a single sentence, therefore, I will 
say that Mr Douglas had travelled with his daughter 


until her health was re-established ; that he was at 
the time of which I speak on the way to his residence 
near New York, and that the Mary Douglas of my 
dreams is now the Mary Brae of my bosom.” 


CHAT IN A TRAVELLERS’ ROOM. 

A GENTLEMAN, sent out by a house in the silk line 
in, London, and, though not old upon the road, per- 
haps a little more than usually tainted by the free 
manners of the past generation of travellers, arrives 
in a considerable town north of the Tweed. The first 
day is spent in collecting his ‘‘friends’’—that is, his 
customers—to dine with him at the inn, where he feasts 
them like princes. About eleven in the ensuing fore- 
noon, he commences a series of calls, and is hailed by 
each with a kind of continuation of the bacchanalian 
cordiality in which they passed the preceding night. 
“Ah, how d’ye do? No worse, I hope, of being out last 
night.” ‘ Not at all—kept it up rather late. Come 
up and see Mrs .” Mr Ryder, who knows the 
spouse as well as the husband, gladly accompanies 
him up Stairs to the parlour, makes his best bow to 
the smiling lady, and begins to pay her a few compli- 
ments, all of which must be considered as equally in 
the way of business with the banquet of last night. 
“ Hopes she is well—never saw her looking better in 
his life—getting younger, he thinks, every journéy 
—and another baby, too, beautiful as its mother, and 
the likeness of its father, hedeclares! Oh the happi- 
ness of the married state !”” This part of the business 
done, or overdone, out comes the tempting show of new 
patterns ; and what woman’s heart can resist finery 
and flattery together? ‘The result is, that, with the 
aid of suggestions from Mrs , the draper orders 
considerably more than he has any use for, or will 
conveniently be able to pay. 


Second Evening.—Travellers’ Room, over what is 
called a social glass, with a few brethren of the road. 
Notes are compared, as each have come by different 
routes, Such an one is “down.” ‘* Bless me, what is 
he to pay?” “I shall be three hundred in, I fear ; 
but I hope he has retired the last bill lying over, 
else I won't accept his composition.” ‘‘Oh, don’t 
say that. He offers ten shillings, and we won’t get 
one if we send it to the lawyers.” ‘Well, I'll con- 
sider of it.’ ‘I believe he’s an honest man, but a 
fool. He keeps too heavy a stock.’ ** Yes; whose fault 
is that 2”? ‘* Not mine.’’ ‘‘Come,now; didn’t I see 
you flattering that wife of his into more than he would 
pay in two seasons; so that, when I called, every 
corner was crammed?” “ Well, it’s hard to know 
whom to credit.” 


An old gentleman, of experience sage, and nose 
most rubicund, now strikes in—“ Why, thank my 
stars, I don’t does where women have much to say.” 
“You do in the hard line?” ‘* That or not, I don't 
likes to push in twice the quantity of goods re- 
quired, and get pay for half or none. That I would 
call the soft line, and that isn’t Joe Hall. And, talk- 
ing of customers being fools, there seems to me more 
ways of being so than one. Sometimes the mischief 
lies in their giving too long credit, or in their giving 
it where they shouldn’t ; sometimes they go into 
the corporation to manage the public affairs, when 
their own are more in need on’t; sometimes they 
and their wives are too extravagant; and sometimes 
they keep too heavy a stock. Yor my part, when a 
customer is honest, I always take his composition— 


and rather under than above, for if you take a man’s | 
last sixpence, he can’t get on again, and you lose a 


customer. A man’s affairs, too, are always double 
value in his own hands.” ‘ Well, my good friend, from 
what you have said, I think I shall curtail the bailie’s 
order a few pieces, and apologise from the newness of 
the patterns causing an unusual demand.” ‘* Come, 
now, you are going to make an opening for me, so as 
I may have a bill too next journey.” “That as you 
judge best.” 


“ Waiter, send Boots, gnd pair slippers. Master 
Boots, you or your deputy*fnust call me at six to- 
morrow morning. Desire the hostler to give my 
mare a feed of oats, and half afeed of beans. Heis the 
only one on the road, I trust, to feed.” ‘ What! are 
you off in the morning ?” ‘ No, I have some writ- 
ing to do. Waiter, send chambermaid. Pan of 
coals.” ‘ Yes, Sir.” John, will you give me 
my bill, as I am off by twelve. Put in breakfast 
and the morning’s feed.” “ That mare keeps up 
well.” “ Why, I've had her six years, and she is 
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better than when I bought her. I gave seventy-five 
guineas for her and gig, and ten pounds for a set of 
new harness, and I drove her seventy-five miles in 
one day. Well, I shall go to bed. Send Sally, John, 
with a bedroom candle. Good night, ge’men ! Now, 
Sally, have you put on a fire in my room?” Yes, 
Sir.” “ That’s a nice girl. Bring me a basin gruel, 
and ago of sherry to it.” Zwit. 

“Your friend seems in high spirits to-night.” “Yes; 
I wish him joy of it. I don’t know if he'll be quite 
so much so next journey.” ‘ You are in the same 
line; rivals, I perceive.” ‘ Why, somewhat. I had 
the house once. I have now got a partnership, and 
want to do sure, although I should do less business. 
I know what he is after. They are pretty handsome 
in their allowance—500 guineas per annum—and he 
wants to do a stroke of trade. He’s a good fellow, 
but must draw in a rein, I fear, after a little experi- 
ence. Good night, Sir.’2 ‘ Good night.” °‘ Have 
me called at eight, waiter. Here: as I go at seven, 
get my bill.” “It is ready, Sir.” “ Let me see, how 
many days have I been?” ‘“ Three, Sir.” “ Ay, 
waiter 2s.; maid ls. 6d. ; hostler 2s. Gd. ; boots 1s.— 
in all L.2, 12s. 6d.” 

Third day.—Breakfast at nine. ‘‘ Here are Finnan 
haddocks, mutton chops, eggs; and, on the sideboard, 
ham, fowl, and a round. Well, I-think we ought to 
make a breakfast. his is market-day. I fear we 
shall get nothing done. I must run out early before 
they begin. Waiter, have you got the paper this 
morning ? Oh, there’s another of my friends in the 
Gazette!” “ What, promoted !” said a half-pay officer 
who happened to be at table. I shall not attempt to 
describe the look of the traveller, who was a‘son of 
Erin. ‘Yes, and he shall be put on the staff, if I 
have any thing to say in it; the third time the rogue 
has come down.” ‘Good morning to yous how are 
you P—any news?” “ Yes; I wish it had been dinner- 
time. Were’s a nice dessert for you. Your friend 
you spoke so highly of again gazetted.” ‘* Well, I 
am glad I shall not lose much.” ‘ Well, enjoy your 
breakfast there. Mine is nearly over. 1.360 out of 
pocket since I sat down.” ‘“ Comfortable thing to 
have the first announcement of a failure over break- 
fast!” ‘ I shall never ask a paper before breakfast 
again, till times mend.” ‘I shall rest to-day, I 
think. JI wish I_had done so, when I took thut 
confounded order. Here, waiter, mend this fire. 
I shall toast my toes, and let them draw in some cash, 
and then I shall try to avoid those notes at three 
months, to . Waiter, I hope you can give me a 
book to keep off the blue devils.”’? ‘ Why, here’s 
Pigot’s Directory, Sir.” ‘“* Pigot’s Directory! A. 
friend of mine told me, as something extraordinany, 
that twenty miles from John o’ Groat’s he was re- 
galed with this on a wet Sunday, being, with a Scotch 
Confession, or some such thing, the entire library. 
But I see we need not go’so far for such stores of 
literature.” “ Oh, master says he don’t mind as to 
books, if the wine is good.” ‘* Yes, his face shows as 
much, Landlords are landlords all the world over,” 
“ Yet Ihave seen honourable exceptions—some who, 
to wean us from that stigma on our cloth, of post- 
ing our books on Sunday, had a Bible, a volume 
of short sermons—for you must,suit the dose for the 
palate—and some other books, uniting entertainment 
with instruction, as the Tatler, Guardian, Sturm’s 
Reflections on Nature, Anecdotes, &c.; where you: 
can finish the subject in a few minutes, or read for 
hours.” “ Excellent! I wish I had, such now to: 
put me in some sort of humour. When do you dine 
to-day? Four, I think, is the hour.” - Yes, Sirs 
what would you wish for dinner?” “ What can you 
give us?” ‘ Hare-soup, fish, roast beef, veal cutlets, 
and game.” ‘* Good! say no more.” 

One o’clock.—“* Waiter! bring me a basin of hare- 
soup.” ‘Get me an anchovy toast, and a glass of 
brandy; Iamso bad. I had two bottles of soda water 
this morning, but could eat no breakfast ; how my 
head aches! I think I shall take a drive a few miles, 
for J am unfit for business; I have a customer three 
or four miles out. Orxder my horse and gig round, 


Four o’clock.—“* What! no symptoms of dinner 
yet!” ‘It’s just coming, sir.”? Mnter landlord with 
the soup. ‘‘ How are you, landlord ?” Thank ye, 
somewhat hoarse. Mx ——, you are longest in, you 
take the head. Mr » thisis your seat.” “ What! 
am I last come?” “ Well, here is soup and salmon. 
Mr Vice, shall Isend yousoup ?” “Thank ye; help 
round. I'll trouble you for a bit of the salmon, I had 
soup for lunch. Waiter, ketchup.” ‘‘Soup, very 
fine. What, ldndlord, have you hares plenty here ?” 
“Why, Ihas a pair o’ hounds, and they generally 
keep us in them.” ‘“ Waiter, remove the soup,” 
‘Will you send a bottle best sherry? Your wines 
good, I hope.” ‘Why, you can have it older, but 
this vintage is preferred.”? ‘‘ Mr Vice, shall I drink 
wine with you?” With pleasure.” ‘ Will you join 
us? Qur party small; we had better take a glass 
round, Pretty good !” ‘Why, tolerable. I have seem 
better.” “ You do in wines, I think. Mr Vice, will 
you let me send you a bit of the roast ?” “A small 
bit.” “ There is still a bit of salmon here. Will you 
allow me, sir?” “No, thank you; although it is very 
fine.” ‘Oh, what is here?—salt beef and greens; an 
excellent winter dish.” ‘I'll trouble you fora slice.” 
‘*I give you credit, landlord, for substantial dishes s 
nothing like ‘cut and come again.’” “It’s prime — 
beef, sir.? Mr—-, a glass of wine; yourfriend ~ 
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will join us, perhaps. Pretty fair sherry.” “Why,” 
remarks landlord, “I think you will find it fairish. 
It’s generally liked.” ‘‘ Mr P., move these, Grouse, 
Tdeclare! What! they must have had a long carriage.” 
“Yes, I got them by our own coach, else I should 
have wish’d them still on the hills. His lordship had 
‘a box from Dalnacardoch, or some jaw-breaker of a 
name; weonlychargedit fifteen shillings, being.small.” 
‘ J should have been ashamed of their kindness, and 
declined the present.” ‘‘ Why, it wa’nt large, but 
it cost the sportsmen more than their friend; they 
pay 1.300 for the shooting quarters.” ‘Ah! I met 
a party on the road at Blair going north.” ‘‘ What, 
do you go so far?” ‘Yes, to John o’ Groat’s.” 
© You surprise me! You must take a guide to show 
you the way, surely?” “Why, I can’t go off the 
way ; the road is like a bowling-green ; and yet hills 
towefing on every side, with names as unpronounce- 
able*as the hills themselves are inagcessible. One is 
translated, for I cannot attempt the Gaelic, the Boar 
of Badenoch, and another the Sow of Athol.” “ Most 
romantic! I hope they don’t quarrel.” ‘‘ Not now; 
but they had their gatherings, feuds, and forays once. 

“Why, we are forgetting the pudding. Here’s 
custards. Allow me, Sir.” “Very good pudding.” 
“ Bring the cheese, and see you give us a hottle of 
generous port to it, landlord. We will leave the 
thin wine for those youths who like a ‘set in.’” 

In such chat, mingled with much of a graver kind, 
does the time pass in the travellers’ room. On another 
ocersion we shall present a specimen calculated to give 
an idea of the increasing intelligence of this order of 
inen. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Srr Tuomas Mone is one of those worthies of whom 
it is delightful to write and to read. He was per- 
haps the first Englishman of learning and talent who 
became extensively known in Europe, and he was 
certainly the first person who acquired distinction in 
his own country as an orator or public speaker. In 
his political writings he shot far ahead of his age, 
and, by the force of profound reflection, anticipated 
many of the ideas of later and more enlightened times. 
With all these merits, joined to singular integrity as 
a lawyer and a judge, he was, in private life, the 
inost cheerful, innocent, and affectionate of men : there 
was, in his character, an almost infantine degree of 
simplicity, a child-like purity and softness, which has 
perhaps served, more than all his intellectual glories, 
to endear him to posterity. Altogether, Sir Thomas 
More is entitled to be considered as one of the great- 
est, most perfect, and most amiable characters in the 
whole range of English history. 

Born in 1480, the son of a lawyer of eminence, he 
was educated to that profession, first at Oxford and 
then at New Inn in London, though his fondness for 
study inclined him rather to become a monk, After 
having entered at the bar, he married the daughter 
of a country gentleman named Colt, in whose house 
he happened to live for a short time. Colt, it seems, 
had three daughters, and the young barrister liked 
the second ; however, he espoused the eldest, merely 
that she might not have the mortification of seeing a 
younger sister married before her. He very early 
entered Parliament, and in 1503, when only twenty- 
three years of age, opposed a subsidy demanded by 
Henry VII. for a portion to his danghter (who had 
married James LV. of Scotland), with such eloquence, 
that the king’s wishes were defeated. Finding him- 
self consequently exposed to the royal anger, he re- 
tired from public life, and spent some years in study. 
After the death of the king in 1509, he resumed his 
professional duties, and speedily rose to distinction. 
The new sovereign, Henry VIII., admitted him to 
his friendship, appointed him Master of Requests, 
and conferred upon him the honour of knighthood. 
The king was perhaps as much induced to do so from 
the enjoyment he felt in the facetious conversation of 
More, as from any appreciation of his more valuable 
qualities. He used to send for Sir Thomas night af- 
tet night to entertain himself and the queen at sup- 
per, and would sometimes take him up to the leads of 
the palace in order to hear him discourse about the 
stars. Sir Thomas had a just sense of the real value 
of the king’s friendship and of his selfish and passion- 
ate character. When congratulated on being seen 
with the king’s arm round his neck, he said he had 
no eause to be proud of such a mark of favour, for 
if his head could win his majesty a castle in France 
(with which Henry was then at war), it would not fail 
to go. Finding at length that the king engrossed too 
much of his time, which he wished rather to spend in 
study or in the bosom of his family, he found it neces- 
sary to restrain his natural humour, and make him- 
self somewhat less entertaining, whereupon King 
Henry ceased to ask him so often to the palace. 

In 1518, Sir Thomas became Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, and, five years after, he was made Speaker 
yf the House of Commons. The whole of his public 
eareer seems to have been a violation of his natural 
teudencies, which would have led him rather to a 
learned seclusion. Having drunk deeply at the foun- 
tain of elassical literature, then recently opened to the 
modern world, he early began to communicate his 
own thoughts according to that model. ‘‘ Others,” 
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arts of composition more happily ; but when we peruse 
those writings of More which he produced during the 
freedom and boldness of his youth, we must own that 
no other man had so deeply imbibed, from the works 
of Plato and Cicero, their liberty of reasoning, their 
applications of philosophy to affaiss and institutions, 
to manners and tastes ; in a word, their inmost habits 
of thinking and feeling, He faithfully transmits the 
whole impression which they made on his nature.’’ 
His most celebrated production is the “ Utopia,” which 
he seems to have written about the year 1516, and of 
which we have already given some account in this 
work. ‘Those who know only his Utopia,’ says 
the above writer, “ will acknowledge that he left little 
of ancient learning uncultivated, and that it antici- 
pates more of the moral and political speculation of 
modern times than can be credited without a careful 
perusal of it. It was the earliest model among the 
moderns of imaginary voyages and ideal common- 
wealths.”” Inthe Utopia, Sir Thomas declaims against 
the severity of the laws of England towards the second- 
rate offences, particularly theft—a code, however, 
which to this day remains unaltered, notwithstanding 
the great advance of humane feeling since his time. 
He also makes the remarkable concession that no man 
ought to suffer for his religious creed, or his want of 
one; a degree of toleration which has not yet been 
brought into practice, and which, it must be confessed, 
the author himself did not, in the subsequent part of 
his life, realise. Sir Thomas. More was theoretically 
liberal; but, with a weakness which forms the sole 
blot on his character, he was latterly scared, by the 
progress of the Reformation, into the composition of 
many violent and narrow-spirited pamphlets against 
the Protestants, and even into an occasional counte- 
nancing of the use of torture for their correction. It 
is but an additional proof of the imperfection of the 
very best human qualities, that the mildest and most 
upright man of his age should have degraded himself 
even by an occasional injustice or cruelty of this kind. 

While he acted as Speaker in the House of Com- 
mons, the king had oceasion for a large subsidy, which 
it was anticipated that the Parliament would have some 
difficulty in granting. Cardinal Wolsey therefore 
came to the house with a magnificent train, in order 
to give the request all possible weight. When this 
great minister of the crown had finished his speech, 
he was surprised to find that the house remained silent, 
and turned in a rage to the Speaker, whom he more 
particularly expected to give an answer. Sir Tho- 
mas, however, though favourable to the royal wishes, 
stated that it was not customary for Parliament to 
answer the messages of the king, except by some of 
its own members, and, for his part, “although, as 
Speaker, he was to be considered as the voice of the 
House of Commons, yet, till every one of them put 
their several judgments into his head, he could say 
nothing.” At this answer, which has become famous 
in English history, the Cardinal retired ina rage, and 
made several strenuous but ineffectual attempts to 
ruin Sir Thomas with the king. 

In 1529, at the downfall of Wolsey, Sir Thomas 
More succeeded him as Lord Chancellor, being the 
first layman who ever filled the office, At this time 
Sir Thomas’s father was still alive, and held the dig. 
nified but inferior office of a judge in the Court of 
King’s Bench. Sir Thomas, however, to mark that 
he still owed filial obedience to his parent, used to go 
into the King’s Bench every day as he entered West- 
minster Hall, and, if his father had taken his seat, 
would kneel down before him for his blessing. The 
anecdote is characteristic of an age in which many 
simple virtues flourished amidst much brutality and 
ignorance. 

By far the most engaging view of More’s character, 
is in the relations of private life. It is seldom we are 
enabled to contemplate statesmen with their minds 
unbent from exertion; and the admiration which their 
public exhibitions had raised, is not always increased 
by a closer inspection. But of More’s domestic life we 
have ample details; and it is the contrast of his great 
elevation and profound knowledge, with his tender- 
ness of affection, and his playfulness, simplicity, and 
unaffected serenity of temper, which forms the true 
sublime of his character. In him there is no disguise 
of artificial representation, no management of conduct 
to produce effect: every act flows, without elfort, 
from the even tenor of a mind well poised on itself, 
which nothing external caneither elevate or depress. 
We do not follow him from the Speaker's chair or the 
woolsack, to see him put off the robes of greatness, 


| and resume the man; but we go with him from the 


bosom of his family, to see him retain, in those digni- 
fied seats, all the childlike simplicity and unaffected 
lowliness of his nature. 

He was twice married. aby first wife lived only 
long enough to produce {fh all the family he ever 
had, three daughters and a son. His second partner 
was a lady named Alice Arderne, a widow, and, as 
Morehimself says, nec bella, nec puella ; thatis, neither 
handsome nor young. She was indeed seven years 
older than her husband, and, in point of temper and 
intellect, altogether unworthy of him. The same 
simplicity which actuated_him in the selection of his 


first wife, is supposed to have, in this union, made 


him the victim of trick and cunning. Whatever her 
demerits might be, they had no effect upon the 
cheerful and serene temper of Sir Thomas More. 
The following letter to her is so illustrative of his 


equanimity and mild benevolence, and so good a speci- 


ta 
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men of his English style, that we give it to the reader 
without abridgement, It was written immediately 
after his return from assisting at the negotiations at 
Cambray, and was meant to comfort his penurious 
wife for a fire which had consumed part of his house, 
all his barns, and some of those of his neighbours. 

“Mistress Alice, in my most heartywise I recom- 
mend me to you. And whereas I am informed by my 
son Heron of the loss of our barns and our neighbours’ 
also, with all the corn that was therein; albeit (sav- 
ing God's pleasure) it is great pity of so much good 
corn lost; yet, since it has liked him to send us such 
a chance, we must, and are bounden, not only to be 
content, but also to be glad of his visitation. He sent 
us all that we have lost; and since he hath, by sucha 
chance, taken it away again, his pleasure be fulfilled ! 
Letus never grudge thereat, but take itin good worth, 
and heartily thank him, as well for adversity as for 
prosperity. And peradventure we have more cause 
to thank him for our loss, than for our winning; for 
his wisdom better seeth what is good for us, than we 
do ourselves. Therefore, I pray you be of good cheer, 
and take all the household with you to church, and 
there thank God, both for that he has given us, and 
for that he has taken from us, and for that he hath 
left us ; which, if it please him, he can increase when 
he will; and if it please him to leave us yet less. at 
his pleasure be it ! 

“TI pray you to make some good onsearch what my 
poor neighbours have lost, and bid them take no 
thought therefore; for if I should not leave myself a 
spoon, there shall no poor neighbour of mine bear 
no loss by my chance, happened in my house. I pray 
you. be, with my children and your household, merry 
in God: and devise somewhat with your friends what 
way were best to take, for provision to be made for 
corn for our household, and for seed this year coming, 
if we think it good that we keep the ground still in 
our hands. And whether we think it good that we 
sd shall do or not, yet I think it were not best sud- 
denly thus to leave it all up, and to put away our folk 
from our farm, till we have somewhat advised us 
thereon. Howbeit, if we have more now than ye shall 
need, and which can get them other masters, ye may 
then discharge us of them. But I would not that any | 
man were suddenly sent away, he wot not whither. 

“‘ At my coming hither, I perceived none other, but 
that I should tarry still with the king’s grace. But 
now, I shall, I think, because of this chance, get leave 
this next week to come home and see you: and then 
shall we further devise together upon all things, what 
order shall be best to take. 

“ And thus, as heartily fare you well, with all our 
children, as yecan wish! At Woodstock, the third 
day of September, by the hand of Thomas More.” 

Sir Thomas More is said to have not been fortu- 
nate in his son. He used to say that his wife had 
prayed long for a boy, and now she had got one who 
would be a boy all his life, His daughters, however, 
especially the eldest, Margaret, were more than wor- 
thy of their father. They were excellent classical 
scholars, and wrote Latin with the greatest purity. 
Margaret, who was married to a gentleman named 
Roper, was a woman of extraordinary understanding, 
and possessed all the gentle virtues of her father. 
Sir Thomas was so devoted to her, that, during a 
dangerous illness with which she was visited, he re- 
solved, if she had died, to withdraw himself wholly 
from the world ; and her recovery was imputed to the 
eflicacy of his prayers. She was the dispenser of her 
father’s secret charities; and to her alone he en- 
trusted the knowledge of the severe religious austeri- 
ties to which he subjected himself—his hair-shirt, 
and his repeated scourgings—in some of which self 
inflicted penances she imitated her parent. 

Sir Thomas lived with his wife, his amiable chil- 
dren, and other relations, in a house which he had 
built for himself at Chelsea; and nothing can be more 
delightful than the picture which has been drawn of, 
his domestic circle by his friend rasmus, who visited 
him there. ‘ He lives at Chelsea, near London, ina 
commodious house, neither mean, nor subject to 
envy, yet magnificent enough; there he converseth 
affably with his family, his wife, his son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, his three daughters and their husbands, 
with eleven grandchildren.* There is not any man, 
living so loving to his children as he; and he loveth 
his old wife as well as if she were a young maid; and 


* Among other inmates of Sir Thomas’s house, was a fool or 
jester, named Henry Pattison, of whom many amusing anecdotes 
have been handed down by his master’s biographers. Standing 
one day by the table at which his master and some friends were at 
dinner, and noticing that one of the guests had au unusually large 
nose, he gazed steadfastly for some time on his face, and then ex~ 
claimed, ‘* What a terrifie nose that gentleman. has got!” As the 
company affeeted not to hear him, Pattison pereeived that he had 
committed some error, and with the view of correcting it, cried 
out, “ How IJ lied in my throat when I said that gentleman’s nose 
was so monstrously large; on the faith of a gentleman, it really 
is rather a.small one.” Sir Thomas’s friends, finding it difficult 
to restrain their laughter, he made a sign to turn the fool out of 
the room; but Pattison, wishing to preserve his credit, as he had 
always boasted that whatever he commenced he brought to a happy 
conclusion, placed himself in his master’s seat at the head of the 
table, and said aloud, ** There is one thing I would have you to 
know, that gentleman there has not the Tass atom of a nose.” 
After Sir Thomas More retired from the oe on break. 
ing up his establishment, he presented his fool to the Lord Mayor 
of London, upon condition that he should every year wait upon, 
the person who held that office. When the poor creature was told 
the cause of his late master’s imprisonment, he grew very angry, 
and exclaimed, ‘* Why, what aileth him that he will not swear? 
Wherefore should he stick to swear? I have sworn the oath my- 
self!” Sir Thomas thus notices Pattison in one of his works, and 
he manifestly was much attached to him: ‘ I had sometime one 
with me called Cliffe, a man as well known as Master Henry Pat-' 
tison,” 
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such is the excellency of his temper, that whatsoever 
happeneth that could not be helped, he loveth it as 
though nothing could happen) more happily. You 
would say there were in that place Plato’s academy ; 
but I do the house injury in comparing it to Plato’s 
academy, wherein there was only disputations of num- 
bers and geometrical figures, and sometimes of moral 
virtues. I should rather call his house a school, or 
university of Christian religion; for there is none 
‘therein but readeth or studieth the liberal sciences ; 
their special care is piety and virtue; there is no 


‘quarrelling, or intemperate words heard ; none seen 


idle; which household discipline that worthy gentle- 
man doth not govern by proud and lofty words, but 
with all kind and courteous benevolence. Every 
body performeth his duty, yet is there always alacrity, 
neither is sober mirth any thing wanting. He suf- 
fered none of his servants either to be idle, or to give 
themselves to any games; but some of them he al- 
lotted to look to the garden, assigning to every one 
his sundry plot; some again he set to sing, some to 
play on the organs: he suffered none to give them- 
selves to cards or dice. The men abode on the one 
side of the house, the women on the other, seldom 
conversing together ; he used before bed-time to call 
them together, and say certain prayers with them.” 

This life of almost Utopian felicity, this realisation 
of the poet’s Dream of Home— 

- - - - _** the resort 

Of love, of joy, of peace, and plenty, where 

Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 

And dear relations mingle into bliss”— 
was suddenly destroyed by the decree of a tyrant. 
After executing the duties of Chancellor with singular 
zeal and impartiality, he resigned the office in May 
1532, because he could not sanction the destruc. 
tion of the Romish church in England, or counte- 
nance the divorce of the king from Catherine of Ar- 
ragon. By abstaining from the coronation of the new 
queen, Anne Boleyn, he provoked the king’s anger to 
such a degree, that a charge was brought against him 
of misprision of treason, for his conduct in the affair 
of an impostor called the Maid of Kent. The evidence 
adduced in this case was defective, and he escaped ; 
but a crisis was at hand which no honest man could 
evade. In 1534, an act was passed, by which every 
subject was required to take an oath for the mainte- 
nance of the succession in the issue of the king’s mar- 
riage by Anne Boleyn; and as Sir Thomas refused to 
do so, he was thrown into the Tower, where he re- 
mained about a year. Henry is not supposed to have 
at first contemplated the ruin of his illustrious coun- 
sellor ; he earnestly wished to have the approbation 
of so popular a man to his base and sensual alliance, 
and he thought that imprisonment would obtain what 
he wanted: gradually, however, as he found sterner 
and severer measures unavailing, he contracted that 
virulent hatred against the venerable prisoner, which 
induced him to persecute him to the scaffold. Sir 
Thomas was brought to trial, May 7, 1535, when, 
though only fifty-five years of age, he appeared much 
broken down by the severity and long continuance of 
his imprisonment, but yet seemed to possess the same 
serene and cheerful spirit as ever. His faculties were 
undisturbed, and the mild dignity of his character 
did not forsake him. As was to be’expected, he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to die the death of a 
traitor, which, however, was commuted by the king 
into simple decapitation ; a boon which Sir Thomas 
acknowledged, by one of those lively sallies for which 
he was as much celebrated as for his graver talents : 
“God forbid,” said he, “‘ the king should use any 
more such mercy unto any of my friends; and God 
bless all my posterity from such pardons.” 

On his return from Westminster, where he had 
been tried, he was met on the Tower Wharf by his 
eldest daughter, the noble Margaret Roper, who feared 
she might have no other opportunity of seeing him. 
He stretched out his arms, in token of a blessing, 
while she knelt at some distance to implore and re- 
ceive it. This, however, would not satisfy the strong 
affection of the daughter, who, according to the nar- 
rative of her husband, “ hastening towards him, with- 
out consideration or care of herself, pressing in amongst 
the throng, and the arms of the guard, that with hal- 
berds and bills went around him, ran to him, and 
openly, in presence of them all, embraced him, took 
him about the neck, and kissed him. He, well liking 
her most natural and dear daughterly affection, gave 
her again his fatherly blessing. After she was de- 
parted, she, like one that had forgotten herself, being 
all ravished with the entire love of her dear father, 
having respect neither to herself nor to the multitude, 
turned back, ran to him as before, took him about the 
neck, and divers times kissed him most lovingly ; the 
beholding of which made many who were present, 
for very sorrow thereof, to weep and mourn.” In 
his answer to her on. the last day of his life, he ex- 
pressed himself thus touchingly, in characters traced 
with a coal, the only means of writing which was left 
within his reach :—“ Dear Megg, I never liked your 
manner better towards me, as when you kissed me 
last. For I like when daughterly love and dear cha- 
rity have no leisure to look to worldly courtesy.” 

Lhe execution of this venerable person took place, 
July 7, under the circumstances lately alluded to in 
the present work. The love of Margaret Roper con- 
sinued to display itself in those outwardly unavailing 
tokens of tenderness to his remains by which affection 
seeks to perpetuate itself; ineffectually, indeed. for 


the object, but very effectually for softening the heart 
and exalting the soul. She procured his head to be 
taken down from London. Bridge, where more odious 
passions had struggled in pursuit of a species of in- 
fernal immortality by placing it. She kept it during 
her life as a sacred relic, and was buried with that 
object of fondness in her arms, nine years after she 
was separated from her father. 

The death of More excited the indignation of all 
the eminent men throughout Europe, almost without 
regard to the religion to which he had in some mea- 
sure been a martyr; and it has been held by posterity 
as perhaps the most signal instance of wickedness in 
the history of the crowned monster by whom it was 
dictated.* 


‘A STORY OF THE FORTY-SIX. 

[BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. | 
Onz day in July 1746, a tall raw-boned Highlander 
came into the house of Inch-Croy, the property of 
Stewart Shaw, Esq., in which there was apparently 
no person at the time but Mrs Shaw and her three 
daughters, for the laird was in hiding, having joined 
the Mackintoshes, and lost. two sons at Culloden. 
This Highlander told the lady of the house that his 
name was Serjeant Campbell, and that he had been 
commissioned to search the house for her husband, as 
well as for Cluny, Loch-Garry, and other proscribed 
rebels.) Mrs Shaw said that she would rather the 
rudest of Cumberland’s English officers had entered 
her house to search for the prince’s friends, than one 
of the Argyle Campbells—those unnatural ruffians, 
who had risen against their lawful prince, to cut their 
brethren’s throats. : 

The Highlander, without being in the least ruffled, 
requested her to be patient, and added, that at all 
events the ladies were safer from insult in a country- 
inan’s hands than in the hands of an English soldier. 
The lady denied it, and in the haughtiest manmer 
flung him the keys, saying that she hoped some of 
her’s would yet see the day when the rest of the clans 
would get their feet on the necks of the Campbells. 
He lifted the keys, and instantly commenced a re- 
gular and strict scrutiny; and just as he was in the 
act of turning out the whole contents of a wardrobe, 
the lady in the meanwhile saying the most cutting 
things to him that she could invent, he stood straight 
up, looked her steadily in the face, and pointed to a 
bed, shaking his hand at the same time. Simple as 
that motion was, it struck the lady dumb. She grew 
as pale as death in a moment. At that moment an 
English officer and five dragoons entered the house. 

“¢O, sir,”’ said Mrs Shaw, “‘ here is aruffian of aser- 
jeant, who has been sent to search the house, and who, 
out of mere wantonness and despite, is breaking every 
thing, and turning the whole house topsy-turvy.” 

“ Desist, you vagabond,” said the cornet, “and 
go about your business. If any of the proscribed 
rebels are in the house, I’]l be accountable for them.” 

“Nay, nay,” saidthe Highlander, “Iam first in 
commission, and I’ll hold my privilege. The right 
of search is mine, and whoever are found in the 
house, I claim the reward. And moreover, in accord- 
ance with the orders issued at head-quarters, I order 
you hence.” 

‘* Show me your commission then, you Scotch dog ; 
your search-warrant, if you so please ?” 

‘Show me your authority for demanding it first.” 

“My designation is Cornet Letham of Cobham’s 
dragoons, who is ready to answer every charge against 
him. Now, pray tell me, sir, under whom you hold 
your commission ?” 

“Under a better gentleman than you, or any one 
who ever commanded you.” 

“(A better gentleman than me, or any who ever 
commanded me! The first expression is an insult not 
to be borne. The other is high treason; and on this 
spot I seize you for a Scotch rebel, and a traitor knave.” 

With that he seized the tall red-haired loon by the 
throat, who, grinning, heaved his long arm at him as 
threatening a blow; but the English officer only 
smiled contemptuously, knowing that.no single man 
of that humiliated country durst lift his hand against 
him, especially backed as he was by five sturdy dra- 
goons. He was mistaken in this instance, for the 
Highlander lent him such a blow as felled, him in a 
moment, so that, with a heavy groan, he fell dead on 
the floor. Five horse-pistols were instantly pointed at 


€ Composed from the notices of Sir Thomas More in the British 
Plutarch, Mackintosh’s History of England, Seward’s Anecdotes, 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xiv., and the Bijou for 1829,, which con- 
tains an interesting picture of the More family, from the original 
by Holbein, with some account of each individual. 
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| and described it as unequalled. 


the Highlander by the dragoons, but he took shelter 
behind the press, or wardrobe, and with his cocked 


pistol in one hand, and drawn broadsword, kept them 


at bay, for the entrance ben the house was so narrow, 
that two could not enter at a time, and certain death 
awaited the first to enter. At length two of them 
went out to shoot him in at a small window behind, 
which hampered him terribly, .as he could not get far 
enough forward to guard his entry, without exposing 
himself to the fire.of the two at the window. An ex- 
pedient of the moment struck him; he held his bon- 
net by the corner of the wardrobe, as if peeping to 
take aim, when crack went two of the pistols, his an- 
tagonists having made sure of shooting him through 
the head. Without waiting farther, either to fire or 
receive theirs, he broke at them with his drawn sword ; 
and the fury with which he came smashing and swear- 
ing up the house on them appalled them so horribly, 
that they all three took to their heels, intending pro- 
bably to fight him in the open fields. But a heavy 
dragoon of Cobham’s was no match for a kilted clans- 
man six feet high ; before they reached the outer door, 
two of them were cut down, and the third, afterarun 
of about thirty or forty yards. By this time, the two 
at the west window had betaken them to their horses, 
and were galloping off. The Highlander, springing 
on the officer's horse, galloped after them, determined 
that they should not escape, still waving his bloody 
sword, and calling on them to stop. But stop they 
would not; and a better chase never was seen. Peter 
Grant and Alexander M‘Eachen, both in hiding at 
the time, saw it from Craig-Neart, at a short distance, 
There went the two 
dragoons, spurring on for bare life, the one always con- 
siderably before the other, and behind all, came the tall 
Highlander, riding very awkwardly, as might be sup- 
posed, and thrashing the hind quarters of his horse 
with his bloody sword, for lack of spurs and whip. He 
did not appear to be coming up with them, but never- 
theless cherishing hopes that he would, till his horse 
floundered with him in a bog, and threw him ; he then 
reluctantly gave up the chase, and returned leading 
his horse by the bridle, having got enough of riding 
for that day. 

The two Highlanders, M‘Eachen and Grant, then 
ran from the rock and saluted him, for this inveterate 
Highlander was no other than their own brave and 
admired colonel, John Roy Stewart. They accompa- 
nied him back to Inch-Croy, where they found the 
ladies in the greatest dismay, and the poor dragoons 
all dead. Mrs Stewart Shaw and her danghters had 
taken shelter in an outhouse on the breaking out of 
the quarrel; and that which distressed her most. of 
all was, the signal which the tremendous Highlander 
made to her; for, beyond that bed, there was a con- 
cealed door to a small apartment, in which her hus- 
band, and Captain Finlayson, and Loch-Garry, were 
all concealed at the time, and she perceived that that 
door was no secret to Serjeant Campbell, as he called 
himself. When the pursuit commenced, the ladies 
hastened to apprise the inmates of their little prison of 
the peril that awaited them, but refused to fly till 
matters were cleared up, for they said, that one who 
was cutting down the red coats at such a rate, could 
scarcely be an enemy to them. We may conceive 
how delighted they were on finding that this hero was 
their brave and beloved Colonel Stewart. He knew 
that they were concealed in that house, and in that 
apartment; and perceiving, from the height where he 
kept watch, the party of dragoons come in at the 
strait of Corry-Bealach, he knew to what place they 
were bound, and hastened before them, either to divert 
the search, or assist his friends in repelling the ag- 
gressors. : 

There was now no time to lose. Mr Shaw, Cap- 
tain Finlayson, Alexander M‘Wachen, and another 
gentleman, whose name I have lost, mounted as King 
George’s dragoons, effected their escape to Glasgow 
through a hundred dangers, mostly arising from their 
own friends. In particular, the very first night of 
their flight, in one of the woods of Athol, at the dead 
of the night, they were surrounded by a party of the 
Clan-Donnach, and would have been saerificed, had 
not Stewart Shaw made an exclamation in Gaelic, 
which awakened as great an overflow of kindness. 
Colonel Roy Stewart and Loch-Garry escaped on foot, 
and fled towards the wild banks of Loch-Erriched, 
where they remained in safety till they went abroad 
with Prince Charles. 

It is amazing how well this incident was kept se- 
cret, as well as several others that tended to the dis- 
grace of the royalists, owing to the control they exer= 
cised over the press of the country ; but neither Duke 
William, nor one of his officers, ever knew who the 
tall red-haired Serjeant Campbell was, who over- 
threw their six dragoons. The ladies of Inch-Croy 
did not escape so well, for Cumberland, in requital 
for a disgrace in which they were nowise influential, 
sent out another party, who plundered the house 
and burnt it, taking the ladies into custody, and 
every thing else that was left on the lands of Inch- 
Croy and Bally-Beg—an instance of that mean and 
ungentlemanly revenge for which he was so note. 
rious. 
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THE POTATO. 


Tuts most valuable root, forming now in Great Bri- 
tain so general a substitute for bread, and in Ireland, 
among her peasantry, an almost exclusive article of 
food, may be looked on as possessing a rank, in the 
estimation of the cultivator of the soil, equal to any 
other of the fruits of the earth raised by his industry. 

Being of so much importance, it may not be unin- 
teresting to look a little into the history of this root, 
touching its introduction into Europe, and the variety 
and nutritious qualities of its species. Many notices 
of the potato may be found among the ancient works 
on agriculture, but which only could relate to the 
Spanish batata or sweet potato, a native of the Hast, 
and now classed amongst the convolvulus tribe of 
plants. The potato, now so universally cultivated, 
was originally imported from America, and the first 
mention of it appears in the works of the great Ger- 
man botanist, Clusius, in 1588, who had received a 
present of two of the tubers from the governor of 
Mons in Hainault, who had procured them from Italy, 
where, in common with the truffle, the root had re- 
ceived the name Zaratouffli. Peter Cieca, in his Chro- 
nicle, printed in 1553, mentions that the inhabitants 
of Quito in South America cultivate a tuberous root, 
which was used as food under the name of papas. 
This, it is affirmed, is the same plant which had been 
transplanted to Europe, and which Clusius had re- 
ceived from Hainault, and who placed it among his 
rare plants. 

The potato was certainly well known in England in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, as Shakspeare makes 
Falstaff, in a madcap humour, call upon the sky to 
“ain potatoes.” The root is generally said to have 
been introduced, in that reign, from North America, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, who, within a few years sub- 
sequent to 1582, made several voyages of adventure 
and colonisation to that part of the New World. As 
Sir Walter had a large grant of forfeited land in Ire- 
land, which he planted and colonised, there is the 
greatest reason to suppose that he introduced the plant 
into that country almost as soon as it was introduced 
into England. : 

In the manuscript minutes of the Royal Society of 
London, Sir R. Southwell is stated to have declared 
that his grandfather was the first who had cultivated 
the potato in Ireland, and that he was indebted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh for the discovery of the root and its 
nutritious qualities. Among the anecdotes told of Sir 
Walter, itis said that when his gardener at Youg- 
hall, in the county of Cork, had reared to the full 
maturity of “‘apples’”’ the potatoes which he had re- 
ceived from the knight as a fine fruit from America, 
the man brought to his master one of the apples, and 
asked him if that were the fine fruit. Sir Walter 
having examined it, feigned to be disappointed, and 
ordered the “‘ weed”’ to be rooted out; the gardener 
obeyed, and in rooting out the weed, found a bushel 
of potatoes. 

The potato in several parts of South America is 
found growing wild, and is supposed to be indigenous 
to that country. In Chili the wild specimens are ge- 
nerally found in steep rocky places, where it never 
could have been cultivated, and where its accidental 
introduction was almost impossible. About Valpa- 
raiso it is also to be found in a wild state: here it is 
generally an inhabitant of the cliffs and hills near the 
sea, and is seldom seen at two or three miles from the 
coast. The wild plant possesses a peculiarity which 
ig never seen in the cultivated potato: its flowers are 
always purely white, free from the purple tint which 
distinguishes the other, and this circumstance may 
also be adduced as a proof of its being indigenous to 
the countries where it is found in a wiid state. 

The potato, now so generally in use all over Europe, 
and which may be considered as the most valuable 
production of the soil, after corn-bread and rice, was 
for a long time after its first introduction into Great 
Britain and Ireland neglected as an article of general 
food, and was only regarded as a rarity or a delicacy. 
In the time of James I. the price of potatoes was rated 
so high as two shillings a pound, and held insomuch 
estimation, that it was one of the articles provided for 
the household of the queen. Even at this early period, 
its nutritious qualities seem to have been known, for 
Sir Francis Bacon speaks of it thus—‘‘If ale was 
brewed with one-fourth of some fat root, such as the 
potato, to three-fourths of grain, it would be more 
conducive to longevity than with grain alone.” But 
it was not until a hundred years after its first intro- 
duction from Virginia, that it became an object of at- 
tention to the cultivators of the soil. 

In 1663, the notice of the Roya! Society was called 


to the observation of the great utility of the plant, if} 


brought into extensive cultivation, which promoted a 
partial increase of the growth ; but it was not brought 
into general field culture in England before 1755. In 
a Gardener’s Calendar published in 1708, this plant is 
directed to be sown in February; and, describing its 


qualities, adds, “that the root is very near the nature | 
of the Jerusalem artichoke, but not so good or whole- | 


some, but that it might be found very good for swine.” 
In cooking the root, the same book directs it to be 
roasted and sliced, and eaten with a sauce composed 


of wine and sugar. We must conclude from these ac- | 


counts, that the plant in those days must either have 


[ se 


| doubtful if it affords so much nourishment. 


present mode of cultivation and dressing them was 
adopted, it became as much valued as before it had 


‘been neglected ; and, in the year 1800, we find that, 


in the county of Essex alone, 1700 acres of land were 
occupied for the potato consumption of London. 

The necessities of the poor of Ireland produced at 
an earlier period a more general cultivation of the po- 
tato; for at the end of the seventeenth century, it is 
spoken of as being’ used in that country as a substitute 
for bread. 

In Scotland, the useful culture of this plant seems 
to have become known in 1728, through the means of 
a cottager named Thomas Prentice. He was a day 
labourer, dwelling near Kilsyth, in Stirlingshire, and 
deriving his subsistence from the produce of a small 
plot of ground; Prentice carefully grew the potato in 
this plot, and supplied his neighbours with the pro- 
duce, by which means he amassed in the course of a 
few years the sum of L200, upon the interest of which 
he lived independently for the remainder of his days, 
and died in Edinburgh in 1792, aged 86. Since then, the 
cultivation of this root has been gradually becoming 
more general in Scotland ; and, aided by the impulse 
given by the “dear year” in 1742, it has now advanced 
to hold an almost equal rank among the articles deem- 
ed essential for the sustenance of man. 

In the other countries of Europe its use has become 
in a like manner generally known, and its culture 
consequently equally practised; and in some parts of 
India, particularly in Bengal, it is now grown with 
a success that promises, at no distant period of time, 
to afford to the inhabitants a most important im- 
provement to the staple commodities of life. A plant 
that can so climatise and preserve its inestimable pro- 
perties in countries so opposite in temperature as 
Northern Europe and the East Indies, where the 
thermometer ranges from 90 to 100 degrees of heat, 
may reasonably be regarded as an article of food which 
will, in the course of time, afford, in every quarter 
of the globe, the same blessings which are derived 
from it at home. The plant is too well known to 
require any minute description. The tuber, or po- 
tato, lies in clusters, connected to the base of the 
stems by cords or fibres, and having small branchy 
rootlets which issue from different parts of each tuber, 
and which serve to convey nourishment to the plant. 
The several plants whence these are produced are 
usually called the eyes of the potato, and each of these 
contains the germ of a future plant. The different 
kinds of potatoes are found to possess more or less of 
that nutritious quality which renders them so valua- 
ble. The author of a recent very clever work on 
natural history gives the following analysis :—‘ The 
black or purple contain of the fecula or nutritious 
principle 93, fibre 92, and water 804 = 100; prince’s 
beauty, fecula 113, fibre 15, water 704 = 100; horses’ 
legs, fecula 15, fibre 13, water 72 = 100;” and he 
adds, that the influence of different temperatures and 
years may cause these proportions to vary. These 
observations were made in 1828. 

Mr Jacob, in his corn tracts, compares the economy 
of this article of food with that of wheat, and the fol- 
lowing is the result:—“ If an acre of land with the 
same labour bestowed on it, and the same proportion 
of manure applied to it, yields 300 bushels of potatoes, 
it may yield 24 bushels of wheat. The food produced 
by the former, at 38 lbs. to the bushel, will then be 
11,400 lbs. in weight; the food from the latter, at 60 
lbs. to the bushel, will be 1400 lbs., or the weight 
of the wheat will be one-eighth that of the potatoes. 
It does not appear:to me to be very far from the fact, 
if we estimate the proportion of the nutritive power 
of wheat to that of potatoes as about seven to two, 
or that two pounds of wheat afford as much subsis- 
tence as seven pounds of potatoes, though it may be 
Wehave 
seen before that the mean weight of the two kinds of 
food, from the same extent of land, is nearly as one 
to eight; and now, assume that the consumption of an 
individual is yearly one quarter, or 480 pounds of 
wheat, or an equivalent quantity of potatoes, being 
1680 lbs., then one acre of wheat will produce sus- 
tenance for three persons, or one acre of potatoes wil] 
afford it to six 5-6ths.” 

The upland or lighter soils are found better suited 
to the growth of potatoes than rich or strong lands; 
the tuber is less injured by rain than are either grain 
or leguminous crops; it hurts the bloom of the latter, 
causes them both to run into straw, and to lodge and 
rot. The quality of the roots is no doubt slightly in- 
jured by rain; but when arrived at a certain degree 
of maturity, it can have little or no detrimental effect 
on them. A new soil produces better potatoes than 
richly cultivated lands, provided it has plenty of 
moisture which does not stagnate. This is easily 
accounted for. In the light and spongy grounds, the 
tubers will form more easily where the resistance of 
the soil is less strong; and the quantity of vegetable 
matter to be elaborated in so short a period of time, 
requires, as may be supposed, a greater quantity of 
moisture. 

The potato may be made to yield a very pure spirit, 


}and in the eastern parts of Prussia it is converted 


into starch or treacle, which latter article Mr Jacob 
affirms to be as sweet as that imported from the tro- 
pics. ‘The only perceptible difference between them 


| was, that it had less consistence. 
been of a very inferior description indeed, or great | 
ignorance must have existed relative to its culture; 

for when ‘the better ‘sorts were introduced, and the{ 


The potato is subject to a disease called the curl, 
the real cause of which has baffled all the inquiries 
which have been set on foot to detect and remedy it. 


ja 


| be traced, 
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The theory, however, which seems to follow from the 
result of practice, is, that the curl is occasioned by an 
over-ripeness of the plant, whereby its strength or pro- 
creative power is so much debilitated, that it is ren- 
dered unable to bring forth a healthy plant afterwards. 
Although the real cause, as has been observed, is 
unknown, yet it is sufficiently ascertained, that, by 
procuring seed plants from upland districts, the evil 
may be averted for at least one season. This disco- 
very was first made in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, where the growers were in the habit of pro- 
curing their seed potatoes from the cold moorland 
districts. In those districts the potato crops were so 
late, that frost came on, and prematurely blackened the 
leaves before the tubers were ripe. The change was 
therefore supposed not to be caused so much by the 
change of climate, for when the full ripened seed plants 
were sown in the moorlands, the curl appeared in 
them, when the native potato altogether escaped. 

The variety of the potato seems to be annually ex- 
tending, and almost every town and village has its 
own particular favourites ; peculiar soils producing 
species of a better quality than others, and care in the 
treatment also proving advantageous. But it is found 
that when a particular kind is cultivated in the same 
soil for any length of time, it deteriorates, and, there- 
fore, new sorts are resorted to. 

Thus we have endeavoured to give a brief outline 
of the history of this valuable root, the cultivation of 
which is so well calculated to remunerate the industry 
of the farmer, as also to produce a cheap and nutri- 
tious aliment, proportioned to the circumstances of all 
classes of society. ; 


DRUIDICAL RELICS. 


Amp the number of Druidical remains to be seen in 
many parts of the United Kingdom, the stupendous 
structure called Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, in 
Wiltshire, is the most remarkable. It is universally 
believed to be the remains of an ancient British temple 
in which the religious ceremonies of the Druids were 
performed. 

The approach to these remains of antiquity never 
fails to cast a solemnity over the mind of the specta- 
tor. The ages that have passed since their use—the 
priests, the chiefs, the assembled thousands who here 
bowed in adoration, have, with their faith, passed 
into oblivion; yet ‘‘o’er each mouldering stone grey 
flits the shade of power.”” There is an awful serenity 
in the situation of this ruin that assists in fixing the 
attention: the little that historians or antiquaries have 
gleaned for our information, as regulators of our judg- 
ment while examining the various parts, are insuffi- 
cient or irreconcilable. The plain on which the tem- 
ple stands is an extent of chalky downs, and, long ss 
history records, was a plain on which flocks were fed. 
The grove of oaks, said to have enclosed, the temples of 
the Druids, seems never to have existed here. — If all 
relating to their temples were held in profound vener- 
ation, wherefore should the surrounding ditch have 
been constructed ? If the temple were designed in 
primitive rudeness, wherefore should the exterior sur- 
face exhibit the marks of the chisel to perfect the ge- 
neral rotundity ? The contemplation of such parti- 
culars may‘be broken by a shepherd who saunters 
carelessly past: there is a relief in the inquiries made 
of him: he can speculate on a legendary tale, and 
all is vague, involved in obscurity. And what say 
those who, with education, and all the appliances to 
boot, venture beyond the range of historical record ? 
Little that is satisfactory. 

What Julius Cesar has stated respecting the Druids 
and their ceremonies, the warlike state of Britain 
disturbed, A mixture of faiths lessened the authority 
of the Druids, while the monks of succeeding ages, 
the only chroniclers of their periods, held Druidism in 
coutempt ; and all records, if any existed, respecting 
the earlier ages, were lost, or considered as barbarian 
traditions. 

Stonehenge is the name given to this temple by the 
Saxons, meaning hanging stones, from the likeness to 
a gallows. The ancient Britons called it Main Am- 
bers, or sacred stones. The temple is surrounded by 
a ditch fifty feet wide; the outer circle consisted of 
sixty stones, thirty perpendicular, twenty feet in 
height, and nearly four feet apart. On the tops of 
these were thirty imposts, regularly united; within 
this is a second circle of forty stones, smaller and 
void of imposts. There are indications of two ovals 
of stones intervening. Within the second circle is 
the cell, or adytum, in which is the altar, a huge 
slab of blue marble. The whole structure consisted 
of one hundred and forty stones. So many of these 
enormous stones have fallen, that the genera! appear- 
ance has become wild, and presents 2 stupendous pile 
of dilapidation ; yet, by walking round, and clamber- 
ing amid the prostrate masses, the original design may 
There are three entrances to the temple 
from the plain. 

The tenets of Druidism in Britain are supposed to 
be coeval with the first inhabitants. Historians dis- 
cover a similarity in the religious principles of the 
Brahmins of India, the Magi of Persia, the Chaldeans 
of Assyria, and the Druids of Britain, all of whom 
taught their mysteries with great circumspection, and 
were members of one original society, whose leading 
principles were—the unity of the Deity, his perfec- 


{tion and attributes, the transmigration and immorta- 
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lity of the soul, the origin of the world and its tend- 
ency to dissolution. 

The authority of the Druids was enforced by refer- 
ence to reward or punishment in a future state. One 
of their sacred solemnities was held on the sixth day 
of the moon; to be excluded from this was the most 
dreaded of all:punishments. The unhappy being was 
thence rendered incapable of honour or of trust; he 
was considered impious, and an object of detestation, 
till death became a welcome release to his misery. On 
more solemn religious observances, huge figures of 
strong wickerwork were constructed, within which 
malefactors or captives were confined and immolated 
to their deities. The terror which these horrible 
ceremonies created, gave to the Druids unlimited con- 
trol over the energies of a community disposed to 
regard their priests with awe. 

The gathering of the mistletoe was a ceremony of 
importance. The Druids marched in solemn order, 
exclaiming, “ The new year is at hand, gather the 
mistletoe.” The priest ascended the oak on which 
it grew, separated the plant from the tree, and laid 
it in a white garment spread forits reception. Many 
of the Druidical rites were held beneath an oak, or in 
the sacred groves composed of those trees: 

The Druids were selected from families of the first 
distinction ; they were invested with a power unlimit- 
ed, and their persons were held sacred. From amongst 
their fraternity a chief was elected, who assumed 
the title of Arch-Druid; he was the interpreter of the 
gods, could give decision in all cases of private dis- 
pute or of public contention, and suspend the rage of 
hostile armies. The tyranny and cruelty which the 
Druids exercised over the people, so highly incensed 
the Romans, who from the time of the invasion had 
endeavoured to better the state of the people, that the 
metropolitan seat of Druidism in Anglesea, then 
Mona, was sacked, the altars overturned, the sacred 
groves levelled with the earth, and many of the priests 
were burnt on their own fires. This was a severe 
check to Druidical superstition, yet it lingered among 
the ignorant till the introduction of Christianity, 
before which it vanished.into.obséurity. 

The Logan, or Rocking-stone, is also stated to be of 
Druidical origin ; these are to be found in various parts 
of the kingdom, some in elevated situations, others 
on the lower grounds; many of them are of several 
tons weight, of irregular form, and with their pivots 
so judiciously placed, that the enormous masses being 
poised on the surface of a rock beneath, are capable 
of being moved with a touch. These have been sup- 
posed to be natural productions, but marks of the chi- 
sel prove that art has rendered assistance in the con- 
struction of the Logan. By means of this stone, the 
Druids are said to have imposed on the people a belief 
that guilt or innocence was pronounced by the motion 
or the stability of the Logan on being struck, which 
enforced the idea of supernatural agency. 

There is one of these rocking-stones near the village 
of Stanton, in Gloucestershire, called Buckstone ; its 
circumference at the top is nineteen yards, and its 
pivot so nicely adjusted that the ponderous mass may 
be moved by a child ; yet so securely is it placed, that 
a party of mischievous workmen once in vain endea- 
voured to dislodge it from its base. 

There is a rocking-stone on the coast of Cornwall, 
which had long afforded subsistence to some poor 
persons in its neighbourhood, by their attending and 
pointing out its peculiarities tothe curious. A young 
officer in the navy, with a party of seamen, in a 
thoughtless frolic one day hurled this stone from its 
centre, and it rolled down a precipice as they shouted 
their triumph over superstition. The consequence 
to the poor people was disastrous. The fact was re- 
presented to the proper authorities, and the officer 
was directed to restore the Logan immediately. With 
an alacrity that evinced the goodness of his heart, and 
with a skill that displayed his talent, the stone was 
replaced, and is inspected with additional interest. 

The Cromlech, also stated to be of Druidical origin, 
is composed of a broad flat stone, generally placed 
with a little declivity on three or four, often more, 
upright stones serving as legs. They are supposed 
to be sepulchral monuments of the priests, or chiefs 
of the ancient Britons, and are the origin of our 
churchyard tombstones. 

Cairns are immense heaps of stones promiscuously 
piled in the form of acone; a fiat stone is said to have 
been the apex, on which sacrificing fires were kindled, 
and from which the Druids exercised their influence 
on the people, both as spiritual directors and dictators 
in the,ordinary concerns of life. The smaller cairns 
are said to be sepulchral monuments. In the Isle of 
Arran, in Scotland, there is a cairn 114 feet in dia- 
meter. The size of this has been accounted for by 
the usage of passengers adding stones, as they jour- 
neyed, in token of respect for the memory of the chief 
who was there buried. Single stones, of which there 
are numbers scattered over the kingdom, are said to 
have been placed as memorials of remarkable events, 
and to have been objects of veneration. They have 
also been the source of many superstitious tales among 
the ignorant. ' 

Rock basins are hollows, naturally or artificially 
formed on the surface of rocks. They are supposed 
to have been adopted by the Druids as receptacles for 
the dew or rain, pure as it descended from heaven, 
sprinklings from which were given with the mistletoe 
in the ceremony of ablution, 


Hume, the historian, when treating on the ancient 
state of Britain, says, no species of superstition was 
ever more terrible than that of the Druids. Besides 
the severe penalties which it was in the power of the 
ecclesiastics to inflict in this world, they inculcated 
the eternal transmigration of souls, and thereby ex- 
tended their authority as far as the fears of their timid 
votaries. 

It was under the reign of Nero, in the year 59, that 
Suetonius Paulinus signalised his prowess over the 
Britons and the superstitions of tle Druids. Other 
Roman commanders succeeded in the general subju- 
gation of Britain, till both parties were gradually in- 
corporated as part of that great empire. 


ANECDOTES. 
SCOTTISH PERSEVERANCE. 

A person in the west of Scotland, who had engaged 
in the manufacture of a certain description of goods, 
then recently introduced into that part of the country, 
found it necessary, or conjectured it might be profit- 
able, to establish a permanent connection with some 
respectable mercantile house in London. With this 
design he packed up a quantity of goods, equipped 
himself for the journey, and departed. He travelled 
on foot to the metropolis. Upon his arrival, he made 
diligent inquiry as to those who were likely to prove 
his best customers; and, accordingly, proceeded to 
call upon one of the most opulent drapers, with whom 
he resolved to establish a regular correspondence. 
When Saunders entered the draper’s shop, he found 
it crowded with purchasers, and the clerks all bus- 
tling busily at the back of the counter, handing out 
their several wares to their respective customers. 
Saunders waited, what he thought, a reasonable length 
of time, then laid down his pack, his bonnet, and 
staff, upon the counter, and inquired, in his broad 
Scotch dialect, for ‘the head o’ the hoose.”? One of 
the clerks asked what he wanted. The Scotchman’s 
answer was, as usual, a question: ‘‘ Want ye ought 
i? my line, sir?” ‘‘ No,” was the prompt reply of the 
person interrogated, who accompanied his monosyl- 
labic negative with a look of contempt for the mean 
appearance of the itinerant Scotch merchant. ‘ Will 
ye no tak a look o’ the gudes, sir ?”? was Saunders’s 
next query. ‘* No, not at all; I have not time,” re- 
plied the clerk ; ‘‘ take them away—take them away.”’ 
‘“* Ye’ll aiblins [perhaps] find them worth your while; 
and I doubtna but ye’ll buy,”’ said Saunders, as he 
coolly proceeded to untie and unstrip his burden. 
‘* Go away, go away,’’ was reiterated half a dozen 
times with great impatience; but the persevering 
Scotchman still persisted. ‘‘ Get along, you old Scotch 
fuol,” cried the clerk, completely out of temper, as he 
pushed the already exposed contents of the pack off 
the counter; ‘get along.” Saunders looked up in the 
individual’s face with a wide mouth and an enlarged 
pair of eyes, then looked down to his estate that lay 
scattered among his feet; looked up again, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘And wull-ye no really buy ought; but ye 
dinna ken; ye hae’ua seen the gudes yet;” and so 
saying, he slowly gathered them up, and replaced 
them on the counter. ‘Get out of the shop, sir,” 
was the peremptory and angry command that followed 
his last appeal. Saunders, with great gravity and self- 
possession, said, ‘‘ Are ye in earnest, frien’ ?” ‘ Yes, 
certainly,” was the reply, and that reply was succeeded 
by an unequivocal proof of sincerity on the part of the 
person who made it, when he picked up Saunders’s 
bonnet, and whirled it out into the street. The cool 
Scotchman stalked deliberately and gravely in quest 
of his Stewarton “ head-gear.” After giving it two 
or three hearty slaps upon the wall without the door, 
he re-entered very composedly wringing the moisture 
out of it, looked over to the person who had served 
him so, and said, with a genuine Scotch smile, “ Yon 
was but an ill-faured turn, man; ye'll surely tak a 
look o’ the gudes noo.” The master draper himself, 
who was standing all the whilein the shop, admiring 
the patience and perseverance of the old man, and 
feeling a little compunction for the unceremonious 
manner in which he had been treated, examined the 
contents of the pack, found them to be articles he 
stood in need of, purchased them, ordered an addi- 
tional regular supply, and thus laid the foundation of 
an opulent mercantile house that has now flourished 
for some generations. 


THE PARISIAN BARBER’S BOY. 


There was once a gentleman in Paris, who was the 
terror of all the barbers’ boys, as one whom it was 
next to impossible to shave, and who was yet so ex- 
tremely fastidious about his beard that he would have 
killed any barber who left a single hair standing on 
his chin. As he paid largely, the master barber whom 
he generally employed was anxious to keep his cus- 
tom. But then he could scarcely get a garcon who 
had a heart stout enough to encounter a task which 
threatened such consequences. A Gascon at length 
presented himself, who, being informed of the great 
difficulty of the business, and the wrath which the 
gentleman generally fell into on being ill-shaved, de- 
clared lustily that, though he were the devil himself, 
he would not be afraid to try his hand upon him. He 
went to the gentleman, who, opening his great eyes 
upon him, saw aman of good stature, and who had 
all the appearance of one who had seen much of the 
world. Indeed, the gentleman was a good deal struck 


| at first with the mien and countenance of the Gascon. 


“ My good fellow,” said he, ‘‘ are you aware that I 
am very ill to shave?” ‘ Oh, yes,” said the Gascon 
readily; “but I also know that I am a thousand 
times more expert than you are difficult.” So, with. 
out giving his customer time to think further, he ap- 
plied the napkin to his neck, laid his razors on the 
table, and began to shave with such exquisite nicety 
that the patient scarcely felt him touch the skin. 
From time to time he quitted his work, and raised his 
eyes to heaven, as if invoking a blessing from the 
Almighty upon his work. The gentleman was sur- 
prised at his conduct, and asked what a prayer to God 
should signify in shaving. ‘A prayer,” said the 
pious barber, ‘‘is a good thing at all-times.” “ Very 
true,” said the gentleman bluntly ; “ but I wish you 
would remit your prayer till another time.” ‘ No 
time so good,”’ said the Gascon, “as when one teels 
he has need of it.” ‘* How,” cried the gentleman, 
more bluntly still; ‘* how can there be need for pray- 
ing just now ?”? “If you really wish me to tell you,” 
said the shaver, ** I will. It is because I feel at this 
moment a violent temptation which I can scarcely 
get the better of—a temptation to cut your throat.” 
“ The devil !” exclaimed the patient ; “ a temptation 
to cut my throat !” and his colour rose to a pitch un- 
exampled on even that fiery countenance. ‘ Get you 
gone, you rascal, if you do not wish to be thrown 
over the window.” ‘Softly, softly,” said the Gascon, 
with great coolness; ‘‘ I have overcome the tempta- 
tion, and wilk now proceed with my work without 
more disturbance.” You scoundrel!” cried the 
shavee, his rage still increasing ; ‘‘ begone, if you wish 
to save your life.” The Gascon only replied with 
greater coolness than before, ‘‘ I am not afraid of you; 
if I pleased, I could shave you in spite of yourself. 
But what signifies it after all? If you wish to have 
only the half of your beard done, I bid you good 
day.” The gentleman was actually so much subdued 
by the firmness of the man, as to permit him to de- 
part with the last word. When the Gascon got back 
to the shop, he said to his master, ‘* You told me 
that this gentleman would storm if a single hair was 
left on his visage; I found him quite in another hu- 
mour to-day; he has made me leave half of his beard 
unshaven.” < ‘ 
DUEL OF TWO GASCONS. 

Two Gascons having a quarrel, a challenge passed 
between them. When they were come to the ground, 
one of them said to the other, who was in a posture 
to commence the combat, ‘‘ Ah, my friend, how you 
charm me! I shall regret excessively to kill so fine - 
a fellow as you. Ask your life, and I will grant it to 
you.” The other sdid that he was not come to that 
pass yet, but was prepared to defend himself. The 
first speaker repeated his kind offer: ‘‘ Ah, my good 
fellow, do ask your life; I will willingly give it you.” 
But the other, who saw through his fanfaronade, 
called upon him instantly to stand to his defence, that 
the fight might be commenced. ‘ Ah,” said the first, 
“IT do admire the fine appearance you make in your 
posture: you are a perfect Cesar. Why should such 
a fine fellow be caused to bite the dust—will you really 
not ask your life?” ‘* No, no,” thundered out the 
other ; ‘‘ defend yourself, or I will kill you.” ‘You 
ravish me!” cried the man of mercy. “ But if you 
are determined not to ask your life of me, why, I ask 
mine of you!” 


RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 

A late German newspaper related the following 
anecdote :—In an imperial city, lately, a criminal was 
condemned to be beheaded, who had a singular itch~ 
ing to play at nine-pins. While his sentence was 
pronouncing, he had the temerity to offer a request 
to be permitted to play once more at his favourite 
game at the place of execution, and then, he said, he 
would submit without a murmur. As the last prayer 
of a dying man, his request was granted. Whenar- 
rived at the solemn spot, he found every thing pre- 
pared, the pins being set up and the bowl being ready. 
He played with no little earnestness, but the sheriff at 
length, seeing that he showed no inclination to desist, 
privately ordered the executioner to strike the fatal 
blow as he stooped for the bowl. The executioner did 
so, and the head dropped into the culprit’s hand, as 
he raised himself to see what had occurred. He im- 
mediately aimed at the nine, conceiving it was the 
bowl which he grasped. All nine falling, the head 
loudly exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I have won the game.”— 
This reminds us of a story which has been told in 
proof of the amazing dexterity of the German execu- 
tioners in cutting off heads with the sabre. A cul- 
prit being bound and prepared for the blow, and not 
feeling it when it came, coolly asked the man what 
hindered him, since the signal had been duly given. 
‘¢ Shake yourself,” said the executioner ; and, on the 
criminal doing so, his head, which had been severed 
but not displaced, tumbled on the scaffold. 
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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


STORY OF HENRY BLACK. ; 
CoMPARATIVELY few individuals ever attain a know- 
ledge of their own capabilities. The desire of whiling 
away the passing moments with the greatest pos- 
sible amount of ease, and the least possible expen- 
diture of exertion, is seemingly so inherent in human 
nature, that we are convinced ninety-nine individuals 
in a hundred go out of the world for the most part 
ignorant of the full range of their faculties. Man is 
essentially Epicurean in his dispositions. ‘“‘ Carpe 
diem” [seize the passing enjoyment of the hour], as 
far as animal enjoyment goes, is the guiding maxim 
of his life; and it is, generally speaking, only by 
the occurrence of some compulsive crisis that he is 
startled into the knowledge and use of the abilities 
with which nature hasendowed him. To hear people 
talk, one would be led to conclude that the Almighty 
is excessively partial in the distribution of mental 
gifts; while instances are every day occurring around 
us, to prove that the imagined discrepancy rests al- 
most entirely with ourselves. How often have we 
smiled at such and such a one being pointed out as a 
remarkably clever man; while we were aware that, 
had circumstances permitted him, he would never have 
been in the slightest degree distinguished above his 
fellows. 

It is a melancholy truth, that the motives which 
stimulate most men to exertion, and lead them to a 
discovery of their own talents, are either such as are 
condemned by the principles of correct morals, or ori- 
ginate in circumstances which they most unwillingly 
submit to. Vanity, ambition, avarice, necessity—all 
are powerful agents in the good work; but how few 
proceed upon the only truly commendable principle— 


the duty incumbent on them to make the fullest and 


best use of the powers with which they are gifted ! 
How few voluntarily apply themselves to the disciplin- 
ing and improving of their own minds, as if they 
imagined the process was merely one of trouble and 
inconvenience, without any immediate equivalent be- 
nefit or enjoyment accruing therefrom! For example, 
we know many men whose necessary occupations— 
requiring little or no menéal exertion, be it observed— 
do not engage more of their time than from nine in the 


morning till four in the afternoon ; that is to say, seven 


hours out of the twenty-four ; the other sevenicen are 
consumed in eating, drinking, sleeping, and desultory 
amusements. Yet these individuals regard themselves, 
and are indeed regarded by the world, as fulfilling 
respectably all the purposes of life. They are moral in 
their behaviour, punctual and attentive to business, and 
maintain themselves in independence—some of them in 
affluence—and what more can be demanded of them ? 
How have we regretted to think that there are amongst 
them more than who, did they but dedicate one 
fifteenth part of r leisure time to study and self- 
it, are alified by nature to become the 

of § Society, and attain distinction 
ent of literature, art, or science, to 

which they might direct their attention ; but who will 
go down to the grave perfectly undistinguished, and 
ignorant in themselves of the fine gifts which they 
have suffered to remain uncultivated and unemployed. 
It was a beautiful and animating theory of the philo- 
sopher,* and one which, however visionary it may be 
eeckoned, it were well if it was acted on as if true; 


namely, that there are gradations of happiness in fu-- 


turity, to which the souls of men will be raised, ac- 
cording to the state of moral and intellectual exceRonda 
they have attained in the body; meaning thereby, 
that those who pele made the greatest progress in 
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will be capable of appreciating) a more refined and ex- 
alted species of bliss hereafter, than others who have 
neglected the same opportunities. 

Why so large a portion of the human race should 
come to regard the cultivation of their faculties, and 
improvement of their minds, as an irksome task, and 
the intervals of escape from these as the only periods 
of enjoyment, would lead us into an investigation far 
too lengthy and metaphysical for our pages. But un- 
questionably, independent of the natural predisposi- 
tion of the human mind toidleness, much, very much, 
is to be attributed to errors in early training. That 
system is yet too much in practice which naturally 
leads a boy to infer that his hours of study and in- 
struction are periods of harsh penance and unnatural 
restraint. The boy who is taught to consider the 
hours of play as the only season of delight, and to look 
upon a prolongation of it as a reward, inevitably car- 
ties forward with him the same feelings into the more 
advanced and perilous stages of life. Necessity, in- 
deed, may compel him to exert himself for a subsist- 
ence ; but he who works from a sense of compulsion, 
seldom works to permanent advantage. He performs 
his duties with reluctance and disgust, and flies from 
them whenever he can; and unless he happily ac- 
quires more correct views of life, it is odds that he 
either altogether sinks, or drags out his existence a 
discontented, unsettled, and poverty-stricken man, 
painfully drudging through one hour, that he may 
have the means of idling away the mext. But even 
should fortune prove favourable to nin, there still re- 
mains the great moral evil which we have been endea- 
vouring to point out. He considers his exertions in 
the necessary occupations of life as the only call, im- 
perative upon him; he neglects all the finer qualities 
of his nature, and remains totally unacquainted with 
the extent of his own faculties, the sacred duty and 
advantage of cultivating them, and the refined enjoy- 
ment that flows from doing so. 

In illustration of these remarks, we will here give 
an instance, where a young man of talent and*prin- 
ciple was happily rescued from the consequences of 
indolence and bad early training, and awakened to 
the knowledge and exertion of his faculties. Many 
years have now elapsed since the circumstances ,fook 
place; but the principles of human nature ar6fe erie 
variable as they are unlimited; and we may mention, 
that the anecdote was told us by one who was per- 
sonally acquainted with the parties concerned, 

It is now upwards of fifty years since a young 
man, named Henry Black, was attending the classes 
of the Edinburgh University. His parents were 
highly respectable, but extremely poor, and the cost 
of his maintenance and education was defrayed by 
a rich uncle, to whose wealth, in the absence of all 
other relatives, it was natural to suppose he would be- 
come heir. Knowing this, Henry Black adopted the 
idea ‘which most young men in his situation are apt 
to do; namely, that, seeing he had the certainty of an 
ample fortune before him, it would be but a waste of 
time and labour to vex himself with hard study, and 
learning things which he would never have any use for. 
In this humour he passed easily through his classical 
curriculum, for little was exacted from the students 
then beyond personal appearance in the class-room ; 
but as decency required him to fix upon some profes- 
sion as an ostensible means of subsistence, at the end 
of his course he selected that of medicine. At that time 
a young physician in Edinburgh had lately begun—a 
somewhat rare circumstance in those days—to give a 
course of private lectures; and so fast had his repu- 
tation risen, that it soon was considered by the students 


an indispensable part of their professional education to 


attend him for a season. Henry Black, of course, be- 
came a pupil; but he soon found reason to regret tak- 
ing out his ticket. His new instructor was a very 
different man from the easy-going, indulgent professors. 
He institited a system of rigorous and frequent indivi- 
dual examination upon the subjects of his lectures, not — 
by the usual mode of appointing fixed days for that 
purpose, but calling upon the students indiscrimi- 
nately, and when least expected, so that they were 
necessitated always to be in their place and on the 
alert. The effects of poor Black’s indolent habits and 
indifference to his studies were soon visible; and he 
speedily became conspicuous in the class for his igno- 
ranceand inattention. The teacher wassternand unre- 
lenting, and would not be satisfied with the invariable 
reply of ‘‘ not prepared,” with which his pupil endea- 
voured to shelter himself from his interrogatories. 
On the contrary, he redoubled his calls upon him, and 
his reprimands became more and more severe, until 
Henry at last thought proper to wait upon him, and 
state that his attendance at the class was merely by 
way of pastime—that he had no intention of follow- 
ing out his profession—and, in short, explained his 
situation and future prospects with no small degree 
of self-importance. The physician listened to him 
with a smile of contempt, but said nothing. In the 
class next day, however, he took occasion to advert 
to the mean spirit of some young men, who, because 
born to a competency, reckoned themselves entitled to 
forego all personal exertion—to sit down in sloth and 
ignorance, and basely content themselves with feed- 
ing upon the earnings of others.. He expatiated at 
great length upon the sinfulness as well as degrada- 
tion of such conduct, illustrating his remarks by the 
parable of the slothful servant who hid the talent 
given him by his master in the earth. The lecturer 
did not speak of Henry Black by name, but the allu- 
sions were too pointed to be misunderstood; and, in 
fact, the confusion manifested by the pupil would 
have betrayed him. The young man retired from 
the class-room, boiling with ghame and indignation ; 
but the latter feeling soon obtained the mastery of the 
former, and in his foolish rage he wrote a violent let- 
ter to the physician, demanding an apology. This 
only made matters worse. Next day, the lecturer 
took out the epistle from his pocket, and read it aloud 
to his pupils, commentisg-upon it as he proceeded in 
terms of severe and cutting irony. He had scarcely 
reached home, when a young man waited upon him as 
Mr Black’s friend, with a: demand either of a public 
apology, or of what was then, as now, termed the sa- 
tisfaction of a gentleman. The physician treated both 
alternatives,with scorn ; adding, that whatever were 
Mr Black’s prospects, the difference between their 
present respective ranks in life sufficiently entitled 
him to refuse any meeting of a hostile nature. The 
young man then requested a few lines, stating the 
latter view of the matter for the satisfaction of his 
principal; which the physician readily gave him, and 
he returned to Black, expecting a renewed scene of 
passion and violence. But the result was very differ- 
ent. For some time after reading the pbysician’s 
note, Henry Black appeared so stunned and over- 
whelmed, that his friend began to fear for his rea- 
son; but he gradually recovered himself, and seemed 
to be forming some internal resolution. He at last 
calmly took the physician’s note, wrote something on 
the back of it, and enclosed it in an envelope, which 
he sealed and delivered to his friend. ‘ Keep this, 
my friend,” said he; “ this affair shall go no farther 
at present, I promise you; and I beg you will ‘endea- 
your to forget all the circumstances connected: with 
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iil I again ask this packet from you.” The 
‘fared with surprise, but undertook the charge 
ted of him, mentioning at the same time an- 
siier ylace of depositing it, in case of his own death, 
y leaving the country. 
a that hour Henry Black was a changed man. 
notorious idleness and vacancy of mind, he be- 
remarkable for studiousness and assiduity. 
ig could divert him from his studies, which 
ow principally directed to the science of sur- 
nd in due time he received his diploma, with 
st flattering marks of his instructors’ approba- 
At this time his relatives strongly urged him 
) sou mence practice in his native district, but he re- 
sisied all their solicitations, and proceeded to London, 
bere, after prosecuting his studies for some time 
he, be obtained an appointment on board a man- 
, then about to proceed to the concluding scene 
American contest. There the ship was en- 
n several actions, and Henry Black discharged 
ties with a professional skill, and an anxious 
‘ity, that endeared him both to officers and crew. 
he conclusion of the war in 1783, the ship was 
“(, to.a station in one of the West India islands, 
ther the young surgeon also proceeded. He 
reely arrived, when he received a notification 
mecle’s death, who had left him sole heir to all 
t wealth. The only reply he-made’ to this 
lication was a letter appointing certain indi- 
trustees upon his property; directing the 
part of his income to be paid over to his 
in the meantime, and the remainder to be 
in the funds. He was determined to remain 
ractise in the island, and was fortunate enough 
m afterwards appointed surgeon of the naval 
at the sea-port where his ship was stationed. 
tired, by degrees, great celebrity ; but it is 
to detail his career during the ten years he 
1 on the island. Suffice it to say, that, be- 
e emoluments of his situation, and the pro- 
1is general practice, he acquired in that period 
e much more ample than what had been be- 
.tohim. He then embarked for his native 
1, upon his arrival in London, graduated as 
an, 
vhile his former instructor had increased in 
| opulence, and at the period at which we 
r arrived, had held a professor’s chair in the 
sy for several years—which, by the way, he 
to the extreme limits of a very long life. He 
d in his study one evening, when a gentle- 
urgent business was announced, and the 
without ceremony followed the servant into 
ment. 
are Doctor 
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. Sir, I believe,” said the 
” 


, Sir, I am Doctor Black,” observed his 
phatically. 

Sir,” asked the professor, after a consider- 
>of surprise at his tone and manner, ‘ is 
fessional visit ?—for—excuse me—lI am sure 

, I do not recollect of our having met before, 
Dr Black.” 

“ We have met, Sir; but it was when we were 
differently situate towards each other. Do you not 
remember a Mr Henry Black, a pupil of yours some 
fourteen years ago, whom you wantonly exposed to 
shame, and treated with insult before your whole 
class, and afterwards refused the slightest satisfac. 
tion to his wounded feelings ?” 

“ Really, Sir, such a circumstance has altogether 
escaped me.” 

“ Perhaps, Sir,” observed Black, handing him a 
slip of paper, “ this document may recal it to your 
recollection.” The other took and read the contents, 
and then replied, musingly, 

“ J think I do recollect some of the circumstances 
connected with this writing, and that the individual 
who wished to provoke me to fight was an idle young 
man, who, because he had the prospect of succeeding 
to the fortune of some rich relation, thought it unne- 
cessary to apply himself to his studies. But may I’ 
«sk your purpose in recurring to an affair of this na- 
ture after such a length of time ?” 

“ Because it is only now that he could speak to you 
opon an equal footing. Iam the individual, Sir—I 
have been prosecuting my professions abroad almost 
ever since the date of that paper, until within the last 
few months—I have earned a fortuge by my own ex- 
ertions—the difference of our rank 1s now removed— 
there, Sir, are the certificates of my degrees, And 
now, Sir, [am come to claim that satisfaction as a phy- 
sician-which you refused to grant me as a-student.” 

“ This is most singular,” said the professor, in as. 
tonishment. ‘Is it possible, Sir, that you have brooded 
over this matter for the space of fourteen years? Ex- 
ense me if I say, Sir, that such a disposition is but 
little consistent with the principles of a Christian.” 

“ That is nothing to the purpose now, Sir. To ob- 
tain my present privilege has been the grand aim of 
my life; and but for that, I would not have been the 
independent and professional man I now am.” 

‘Tn that case,” replied the professor, kindling with 
a pleased emotion, ‘‘it would ili become mea to refuse 
such a boon to a man whom I have caused to labour 
so hard for it. Let me hope, however, that you will 
agree to pacific terms. I must certainly have been 
guilty of something unduly and undeservedly severe 
towards a man capable of exerting such remarkable 


determination of purpose. Dr Black, I beg you will 
accept of my apology, and along with it—if it seems 
worth your.while—my friendship.” 

“T accept of both,” returned his visitor, ‘‘ with 
pleasure and gratitude. And now, allow me to say, 
that, from the bottom of my heart, I thank you for 
the lessons you read me. I knew not myself till then ; 
it is you I have to thank for awakening me to a sense 
of the sacred duties of existence; and let me add, 
should you ever again find a pupil surrendering him- 
self, as I did, to habits of idleness and indolence, I 
hope you will administer a dose that will operate as 
salutarily as that which has proved my own salvation. 
In the meantime, however, be pleased to look at the 
back of that paper, and observe what were the first 
violent effects of your prescription. That a resolution 
formed in the spirit of revenge should have been blessed 
with such happy results, is more than I deserve.” 

The professor turned over the slip of paper, and 
there read, in words too solemn to be here set down, 
a vow, that the writer would toil without intermission 
until he had made an independence by his own exer- 
tions, and attained a rank and reputation to entitle 
him to demand satisfaction for the injury he had re- 
ceived. 

Such isa veritable account of the remarkable his- 
tory of Henry Black. Of the early part of his cha- 
racter, there are at all times but too many prototypes 
to be found—of his subsequent career, unfortunately 
too few. But it is not so much of the young and 
thoughtless that we are at present speaking, as of the 
great mass of individuals, who, without the necessity 
of labouring hard for their daily bread, dissipate their 
leisure time in the most frivolous, and too often in the 
most pernicious amusements. It is upon these that 
we would wish to impress not only the sinfulness, 
but the positive amount of pure, rational, and satis- 
factory enjoyment they deny themselves, by suffering 
their faculties to lie dormant. They neither fulfil 
the intentions of their Creator, nor do justice to them- 
selves or their fellow-creatures; and it is feared that 
in this and other'respects, the sins of omission, so 
seldom and so lightly thought of by mankind, would, 
upon strict investigation, be found even to outweigh 
those of palpable transgression. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEATH.—No. II. 
Conditions on which Life is dependent—The Physiology of Dying. 
In proceeding to unravel the mystery of death, it be- 
hoves us to examine with attention the conditions on 
which the tenure of life appears to be dependent ; for 
we may rest assured that the vital flame is never ex- 
tinguished without some material change taking place 
in the tabernacle in which it was lodged. Numerous 
and striking are the analogies existing between the 
inanimate and animate creation, all in accordance 
with that unity of design which is manifest through- 
out the universe. When, therefore, we observe the 
order, beauty, and sublimity of the surrounding 
world—whether we reflect on the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, or on the regular influx and reflux 
of the tides—it becomes obvious that the cause of re- 
gularity so undeviating, and harmony so exquisite, 
is referable to the uniform ard permanent action of 
those laws which establish a mutual relation between 
bodies apparently the most distant and dissimilar. 
Applying this observation to the animal economy— 
selecting the human body as an example—we shall 
find, that so long as those laws continue in operation 
which establish a mutual relation or sympathy be- 
tween its several organs, all the phenomena of life 
are manifested; but no sooner are they suspended 
than the physical conflict, constituting disease, en- 
sues; and after more or less suffering, the brain and 
nerves no longer can command the motions of the 
limbs; the heart becomes unable to propel the blood 
to the brain and extremities ; the lungs cease to per- 
form their functions; there is, in fact, an absolute 
disunion between the relations of these several organs; 
and death, as the consequence of their disjunction, 
inevitably occurs. Accordingly, there is not, properly 
speaking, any centre of vitality in the living body ; 
neither the brain, heart, nor lungs, can be regarded 
as the seat of the vital principle; it is their combined 
sympathetic action which is necessary for the mani- 
festation of those phenomena which constitute what 
is termed life; and, consequently, the accession of 
death will be modified by the order in which they 
simultaneously or consecutively cease to perform their 
functions. When, during the reign of terror in 
France, the unfortunate and beautiful Marie Antoin- 
ette was led out of prison to be conducted to the 
scaffold, a miscreant Mulatto struck her on the head 
with his halbert, after which she was stabbed by 
the assassin multitude, and her head, for the savage 
purpose of its being exhibited as a spectacle of tri- 
umph, was severed from herbody. From the moment 
of receiving the blow she was insensible, and died 


from the loss of blood from the gashes she received. 
The blow in this, as in other instances, produced a 
concussion of the brain, the effect of which is to de- 
press immediately the action of the heart; but if 
it be possible to restore the function of that organ, 
and re-establish its relation with the brain, then life 
is preserved. In severe shocks, however, of the ner- 
vous system, the action of all the vital organs is 
simultaneously suspended, and death takes place in- 
stantaneously. The passions of the mind—joy, ter- 
ror, grief, anger—when unexpectedly and vehemently 
aroused, not unfrequently produce this effect; the 
body, overwhelmed by their intense power, falls pro. 
strate, like a tree suddenly blasted by lightning. 
Hence we read in Livy, that when Hannibal had 
vanquished the Romans in the battle of Canne, twe 
women, seeing their sons, whom they had supposed 
dead, return in good health, died immediately from 
excessive joy. So also the heiress of the illustrious 
Leibnitz dropped down dead from excess of joy, on 
finding herself put into possession of a large fortune. 
A Jew in France, says Ludovicus Vives, came by 
chance over a dangerous passage—a plank that lay 
over a brook—in the dark without harm; the next 
day, on viewing the perilous situation he had been in, 
he dropped down dead. Montaigne relates the case 
of a German nobleman who died suddenly from ex- 
cessive grief, on discovering that his son had fallen in 
battle. “* He stood,” says he, ‘like a stock, with his 
eyes fixed on the corpse, till the vehemency of sorrow 
having overwhelmed his vital spirits, he sunk stone- 
dead to the ground.” Instead of the nervous system 
receiving so complete and irrecoverable a shock as to 
induce death, violent mental emotions sometimes give 
rise to insanity or idiocy, the most miserable and in- 
curable! Dr Reid relates the case of a young lady 
who was one morning requested by her mother to 
stay at home, notwithstanding which she was tempted 
to go out. Upon her return to her domestic roof, 
she found that the parent whom she had recently 
disobliged, had expired in her absence. The awfnl 
spectacle of her mother’s corpse, connected with her 
filial disobedience which had almost immediately pre- 
ceded, shook her reason from its seat, and she has 
ever since continued in a state of mental derange- 
ment. When death is induced by any disease pri- 
marily commencing in the brain, it is remarkable 
how long the heart and arteries, the lungs and other 
organs, will continue to perform their functions, even 
though the patient be in a state of profound insensi- 
bility. We had once occasion to attend the case of 
an unhappy suicide, who, driven to the rash act of 
self-destruction by the Demon of his own remorse, 
placed the muzzle of his pistol in contact with the 
right temple, and discharged its contents through his 
head. ‘The ball passed through the anterior hemi- 
spheres of the brain, and fractured the bone of the 
opposite temple, in which it lodged. In this miserable 
condition, fully sensible of the enormity of his offence, 
and of the crimes that had urged him to perpetrate 
this heinous deed, did this wretched man live eight 
and forty hours. During that period he appeared to 
have lost not a single intellectual faculty; his tem- 
ples and forehead were dreadfully swollen, and his eye- 
sight destroyed; but he conversed freely with the at- 
tendants around him, and implored Death to relieve 
him from his mental anguish. He at length sunk 
into a state of stupor, the action of the heart became 
feebler and feebler, until the spirit, which seemed as 
if in judgment to cling with preternatural tenacity to 
the suifering remains of mortality, took its departure. 
The brain, in its superior region, is indeed endowed 
with less sensibility, or, if we may be allowed the 
term, vitality, than any other of the vital organs. It 
may be cut or sliced away to a considerable extent, 
without producing pain, and apparently without any 
injury to animal life. The late Dr Gordon of this 
city collected together, and published in an article in 
the Edinburgh Review, a number of cases in which 
cavities were fonnd, on diss ) 
individuals, who nevertheless hi the enjoy-~ 
ment of good health, and in the possession of all their 
intellectual faculties. Sudden death is much more 
frequently produced by affections of the heart, than 
by diseases of the brain ; still, each of the vital organs - 
must relinquish its relations, and cease to perform its 
funetions, before the state of death is complete. 
Sudden death is frequently brought on by ossifiea- 
tion of the valves of the heart, which, by interrupting 
the flow of the blood, disturbs the balance of the cir- 
culation, and induces apoplexy. Death supervenes 
more rapidly when the heart is wounded, than when 
the brain is wounded—a fact that might readily be 
predicated, when we reflect that the heart is the foun- 
tain of the circulation of the blood ; without the stimu- 
lus of which fluid, no organ will perform its functions ; 
in addition to which, it may be observed, that the 
heart sympathises more readily than any other organ, 
not only with mental emotions, but with every—ever 
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the most trivial affection that can occur in any part 
of the body; hence, the slowness or quickness, the 
strength or feebleness, of its pulsation, indicated by the 
pulse at the wrist, is an unerring gnide by which the 
physician judges of the state of health, the progress of 
disease, and the approach of death. When in bealth, 
the heart contracts slowly and fully on its contents, 
a due quantity of blood is propelled at every beat into 
the arterial tubes, and the pulse is firm and regular ; 
put when under the disturbance of disease, it contracts 
feebly ; it is then unable to propel from out its cavity 
the usual quantity of blood, and is obliged to contract 
more frequently on its contents ; its action thereby be- 
comes accelerated and irregular. Hence, the pulse at 
the wrist is quick, and intermits; and as the heart. 
action becomes more and more diminished, the pulse 
flutters beneath the finger irregularly and feebly, and 
at last ceases altogether. Referring, then, to the con- 
ditions on which life is preserved, and which we have 
recognised to consist in a mutual sympathy or relation 
being maintained between all the vital organs in the 
animal machine, we find that the heart, by the great 
function it has to perform, is rendered one of the most 
important of those organs, the combined harmony of 
Mtg is essential to the preservation of health and 
ife. 

The vital organs being, as we have already observed, 
dependent on each other, the heart is in its turn thus 
far dependent on the lungs, that this organ, which is 
known to be chiefly composed of an infinite number of 
air-tubes, ramifying with blood-vessels round them in 
every direction, is that which nature has provided 
for enabling the blood to undergo those changes 
which are necessary fur its renewed circulation. It 

“may be here explained, that when the blood, after hav- 
ing been distributed to the remotest parts of the body, 
returns to the heart, it is found to have lost its stimu- 
lating, and acquired certain noxious, qualities. Itis 
evident, therefore, that before it can again circulate, 
it must undergo a change ; its stimulating properties 
must be renewed; its noxious principles expelled. 
This is effected by means of the blood being presented 
to the action of the air which we inspire into the air- 
tubes of the lungs; consequently, if the admission 
of air into that organ be interrupted, by hanging, 
drowning, or smothering, the blood is not renovated; 
and failing, from the want of its stimulating proper- 
ties, to pervade the substance of the lungs, a sufii- 
cient quantity does not return to the heart for the 
purposes of circulation, and death consequently is in- 
duced. A notion has with some persons prevailed, 
that criminals who are hanged die from the spinal 
marrow being injured by dislocation of the neck, but 
this seldom or never occurs under the hands of an ex- 
pert executioner; the art being simply to make the cord 
compress that prominent cartilage in the front of the 
neck, called the thyroid cartilage, orvulgarly, “‘ Adam’s 
apple.” The noted Henry Fauntleroy, who was, it 
will be remembered, hanged for extensive forgery, 
and some other criminals, with the view of expediting 
their death, engaged men to seize hold of their legs at 
the moment-of execution, with a jerk, and hang all 
their weight upon them; but although by such jerk- 
ing and drag-weight the bones of the neck may be 
dislocated—a fact exemplified in the skeletons of some 
criminals preserved in Dublin—yet even by such 
means dislocation is rarely effected. Death by hang- 
ing is physiologically induced in the way above de- 
seribed ; therefore, if a tube be introduced into the 
windpipe below the cord, life will still be preserved ; 
nay, instances have occurred of persons who have 
escaped the ordeal of hanging from ossification of 
the windpipe, which has prevented its being closed 


~ evenunder the ligature. <A case of this kind happened 


acentury ago in Edinburgh, where a woman, having 
been executed as usual, and cut down under the sup- 
position of being dead, her body was handed over to 
her friends, who placed it in a cart for the purpose of 
carrying it to a place of interment a little distance out 
of the city. ‘They had not proceeded very far, how- 
ever, along the road, when the woman to their sur- 
prise began to move, and very shortly they discovered 
that she had escaped the doom to which she had been 
condemned, This woman lived many years after, 


supporting a family by crying and selling salt through | 


the Erbe '*! 
The above organs—the brain, the heart, and the 


lungs—have been very aptly described as the “ tripod 


- functions. 


a 


of life;” and it may be added, that the phenomena 
_ presented in dying will depend very much on the or- 
der in which they relinquish the performance of their 
When the brain is the organ chiefly af- 
fected, delirium, followed by profound stupor, gene- 
ally occurs, while the heart and lungs still continue 
“their functions; but, on the other hand, when the 
art, lungs, or liver, are affected, the brain, the or- 
gans of sense, and the intellectual faculties, preserve 
their energies to the last. This particularly is exem- 
plified in that fatal disease consumption, in which the 
mind retains often its serenity and cheerfulness to the 
latest moment of existence ; shedding a soft and ten- 
der light over the expiring embers of mortality. All 
~ deaths may be divided into two classes: in the first 


class, which includes deaths from sudden shocks and 


poisons, occasioning immediate suspension of the action 
of the brain, heart, lungs, &c., the body dies from the 
-eentie to the circumference ; in the second class, which 


includes deaths from diseases which gradually exhaust, 


the vital powers, the body dies from the circumfe- 
tence to the centre. In the first class of deaths, after 


} 


‘sometimes take long journeys in large bodies. 


the action of the brain, heart, lungs, has suddenly 
ceased, or in another word died, the remoter vessels for 
a brief space of time still act, and eventually die for 
the want of their accustomed stimulus; in the second, 
the heart’s action becoming enfeebled, is no longer 
able to transmit blood to the extremities ; the cireumfe-. 
rence of the body, therefore, first dies, andit isnot until 
the last pulsation of the heart ceases that death is com- 
plete. In the one class, the surface of the body remains 
warm, while the central organs have ceased to perform 
their functions; in the other, the surface of the body be- 
comes cold, while the central organs are still exerting 
their dying energies to support the vitality of the sys- 
tem. In the latter class, which comprebends: by far 
the most numerous cases, Nysten has shown that the 
following is the order in which the heart and vessels 
connected cease to perform their functions; 1. The 
left ventricle (or that which propels the blood through 
the arteries) ceases to act; 2. The large intestines ; 
3. The smallintestines ; 4. The contents of the pelvis; 
5. The right ventricle of the heart (or that which pro- 
pels the venous blood into the lungs, to be there, as 
above described, renovated); 6. The voluntary mus- 
cles; 7. The muscular coat of the gullet (hence the 
power of deglutition remains after that of locomotion 
is destroyed) ; 8. The left auricle of the heart (or that 
which receives the arterialised blood from the lungs) ; 
and, 9. The right auricle (or that which receives the 
venous blood after having been distributed through 
the body). Accordingly, the right auricle of the 
heart is the wltimwmn moriens, the last living thing 
that dies within us. With respect to the organs of 
sense, generally speaking, the sense of sight fails 
before the faculty of speech is lost; and that of hear- 
ing is retained to the last, even when the functions, 
vital, animal, and natural, appear to be entirely 
suspended. On this account the Romans and other 
nations established the ceremony of conclamation, 
which consisted in calling by name three times, the 
person supposed to be dead, after sprinkling cold water 
onthe body. Cesalpinus informs us that this was done 
to prevent the sepulture of persons only apparently 
dead, and hence the metaphorical expression used by 
the Romans, conclamaium est ;—the deceased has 
been called three times, and is deaf to the cries of the 
attendants ; therefore all is over—there is no longer 
any hope. A custom nearly similar still subsists in 
some counties in Ireland; and also, according to 
Bruhier, in some of the provinces of France. The 
fact here noticed urges on us the admonition, never to 
give way to loud and unavailing language of grief* 
when surrounding any deathbed; for the sense of 
hearing may be retained by the dying long after the 
power of acknowledging by signs the impressions so 
conveyed is lost. The sense of sight may be lost days 
before death, as may also the faculty of speech. Queen 
Elizabeth was deprived of the power of speech three 
days before her death, yet retained her intellectual 
faculties to the last. The unfortunate Empress Jose- 
phine, in like manner, lost the faculty of speech the 
day before she died. After the loss of speech, says 
the Narrative, her countenance lost none of its calm 
and benevolent expression. Her last words were, “I 
may say with truth, in the presence of you all who 
now attend my dying moments, that the first wife of 
Napoleon has never caused a single tear to flow.” 
These were her last words, and she did uot die until 
the next day near noon. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
MIGRATION OF ANIMALS. 

THE migration of certain animals, at particular sea- 
sons, from one country to another, in search of a cli- 
mate or district congenial to their habits, though 
oceasionally made a subject of dispute, is now a well- 
established fact, and forms one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in natural history. It has been observed 
that insects, bats, and some other species of animals, 
lay themselves up in a torpid state in concealed situa- 
tions, where they slumber during the winter till the 
return of fine weather ; but this circumstance does not 
affect the subsistenge of migration, which has been too 
frequently observed to be made a:subject of doubt. 

Migration takes place with quadrupeds, fishes, birds 
and insects. As to the first, it does not appear that 
any of them migrate periodically and regularly, like 
many species of fish and birds, for which a sufficient 
reason may be found in the almost uninterrupted pas- 
sage which air and water permit, whilst the land offers 
many impediments to change of place. Yet some 
quadrupeds are suddenly seized by the desire of mi- 
gration. The lemming rat, which is found in the 
northern parts of Europe, migrates at irregular periods, 
when a severe winter is approaching, in incredible 
numbers, and always in a straight line, stopping not 
for rivers or lakes. Some other quadrupeds, also, oc- 
casionally move in large numbers, and for considerable 
distances ; but these expeditions do not take place at 
regular periods, and seem to be owing to accidental 
causes. The buffaloes (properly bisons) in the west- 
ern wilds of North America, and the wild horses, 
Some 
fishes, also, remove into warmer situations during 


winter ; thus the salmon leaves the rivers and shores, 
on the approach of winter, to seek the warmer waters 
of the deep sea. Other fish da the same. The cod- 
fish move in great numbers, about the month of May, 
from the northern seas towards Newfoundland. The 
shoals of herrings, which periodically traverse the 
ocean, are innumerable. The same is the case with 
the mackerel, pilchard, anchovy, &c, That insects 
migrate, is well known—for instance, locusts, ants, &c. 
—and move with surprising obstinacy, in a given di- 
rection. 

The animals, however, with whose migrations man 
is most familiar, and which appear to migrate most 
regularly, are some species of birds. The facts which 
are known: relative to this point are very curious, 
and yet leave a vast field for interesting observation. 
Some birds regularly return, after a certain absence, 
not only to the same country, but to the same spot 
where they built their nests before, or where they 
were bred. Many storks, which become half tame in 
Germany, have been marked, and found to return 
regularly to their old nests, built on a wheel, which 
the peasants of that country, particularly in the 
north, place, for that purpose, on the corner of the 
roofs of their houses. The same is related of swallows, 
and other birds of passage. Other birds do not return 
to a particular country, but travel, according to cir- 
cumstances, from one to another. Among the former 
are some which remain in the country of their nati- 
vity only as long as is necessary to breed and bring up 
their young; others are absent butforavery short time. 
The loriot remains but three months in the middle re- 
gions of Europe, whilst the lark is absent but for a very 
short time. Mr Brehm, aGerman, has collected many 
interesting facts respecting the birds of passage. Ge- 
nerally speaking, they are determined as to the place 
where they build their nests, by the means of subsist- 
ence which they find, as, for instance, the grosbeak, 
goldfinch, pigeons, cranes, landrails, several species 
of herons, woodcock, geese, ducks. In 1819, the 
fruit of the pine-tree being scarce in the north of 
Europe, whilst it was very abundant in the central 
parts, large numbers of the crossbill, which chiefly 
lives upon this food, were found in the latter regions. 

Hunters, and other people living much in the open 
air, know that certain birds do not migrate, except on 
the approach of a severe winter. How are these birds 
led to migrate at. such. seasons ?.. The general. and 
easy answer is, by instinct. But what is instinct? 
Certainly we cannot mean, by this term, a constant 
direct interposition of Providence, which drives the 
birds away because a severe winter is coming on. In- 
stinct, whatever it may be, must be guided by general 
laws. In what way, however, the birds are led to 
guard against the severity of the approaching sea- 
son, whether by peculiar sensibility to the causes 
from which its severity will proceed, or in other 
ways, we know not. It has been maintained that 
much of the conduct of animals necessarily implies 
reflection. ‘The vicissitudes of the atmosphere, on 
the arrival of the migrating time, have also a great 
influence upon them. Most birds perform theiz mi- 
gration. during the night; some species, however, by 
day. Others stop not, either by day or night. To 
the class which fly by day belong the birds of prey 
which obtain their food by day—the crow, pie, tit- 
mouse, wren, woodpecker, chaffinch, goldfinch, lark, 
swallow, and some others. Those which travel by 
night are the owl, blackbird, &c., anda great number 
of aquatic birds. Those which stop not, day or 
night, are theheron, wagtail, yellow-hammer, plover, 
stork, crane, wildgoose, swan. It is very remark- 
able, that individuals of those species which travel day 
and night, and.which, by some cause, are prevented 
from migrating, remain, during all the time of the 
migration of their species, awake, and only occupy 
themselves with taking food. These birds like par- 
ticularly to travel in bright moonlight. : 

Many birds obtain their food om the wing. The 
swallows, traversing the sea, catch insects, and fishing 
birds catch fish, whilst they continue their journey. 
If the titmouse, wren, woodpecker, and pie, rest for 
some time on the branches of trees, they soon resume, 
their flight, after having fed. Those birds which ha-. 


bitually alight on spots where they find nourishment —" — 


in abundance, never remain longer:tham two days in 
succession, if nothing opposes the co 
flight. Ht is a curious fact that att 
birds utter cries such as they are nev a 
at any other time. Unless obliged’ by £ s) tue ke 
near the ground, birds generally fly:very high:during 
their migration. Of all migrating birds, phe cranes 
are perhaps the most remarkable. They seem to be 
most endowed with foresight. They call each other 
by certain cries, several days before they depart, as- 
semble, and make a great noise, as if consulting ; 
after which, they range themselves in two lines, form- 
ing an angle, at the vertex of which is the leader, 
who appears to exercise authority and give orders, for 
instance, to form a cirele in a tempest, or to be watch- 
ful if’eagles approach, &e.; he also gives the sign to 
descend and take food. If he is tired, he places him- 
self at the end of the line, and the bird next behind 
him takes his place. They utter, during the night, 
more piercing cries than during the day, and it seems 
as if orders and a:swers were given. “Wild geese 
and ducks travel in 1 similar way. To enable birds 
to fly with ease, anu to continue long ‘on the wing, 
they must fly against the wind, in which respect flying 
is directly opposite to sailing. Sportsmen: are well 
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acquainted with this fact. If the wind is unfavourable 
for a time, the migration is retarded, yet never en- 
tirely given up, only the birds arrive much leaner, 
being fatigued by their efforts. It is astonishing how 
tender birds, as the linget, for instance, set out from 
the extremity of Norway, and brave a long journey 
even over the ocean. The quails, which are heavy in 
their flight, wait on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
often a long time, for a favourable wind, of which 
they immediately avail themselves, halting on all the 
islands. If the wind suddenly changes, many are 
drowned in the sea. 

White has remarked, in his Natural History of Sel- 
borne, that little stress may be laid on the difficulty 
and hazard that birds must run in their migrations, 
by reason of vast oceans, cross winds, &c., because, 
says he, if we reflect, a bird may travel from England 
to the equator without launching out or exposing it- 
self to boundless seas, and that by crossing the British 
Channel at Dover and the Mediterranean at Gibral- 
tar; thus selecting the narrowest points of passage. 
It is, however, certain that migrating birds in their 
flight are often subject both to disasters and consi- 
derable fatigue. This indeed has been instanced by 
the settling of birds in an exhausted state on the rig- 
ging and decks of vessels at sea. Certain birds, as 
the moorhen, rail, &c., being unable to fly for any con- 
siderable distance, travel partly on foot, Some even 
(as the great auk, or penguin, diver, and guillemot) 
migrate by water. Ornithologists have observed, that, 
in Europe, birds migrate in autumn to the south- 
west, and in spring towards the north-east; yet the 
courses of rivers and chains of mountains exercise 
considerable influence on the direction of their flight. 
It is remarkable, also, that the young of certain spe- 
cies do not make the same journey as the old birds; 
they go more to the south, so that it is very common 
to find, in the south of Europe, only the young birds 
of a certain species, whilst the older ones remain 
more to the north. In other species, the females go 
farther south. It was formerly believed that’ the 
birds of the tropical regions never migrate, and that 
they never pass the line; but Humboldt has shown 
that this is not the case. He observed, moreover, 
that the migration there took place with the periodi- 
cal rise of rivers. 


HISTORICAL FAMILIES. 
RUSSELL. 

TuHouGH this family is of considerable antiquity, it 
only emerged from the rank of gentry in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Its first eminent man was John Rus- 
sell of Kingston-Russel in Dorsetshire, one of the in- 
numerable squires who then, as now, overspread 
England, and who in all probability would have re- 
unained in that condition all his life, if he had not 
been brought into notice by accident. The Arch- 
Duke of Austria, on a voyage to Spain, was obliged 
by stress of weather to land at Weymouth, where he 
was hospitably received by Sir Thomas Trenchard, a 
neighbouring knight. For the better entertainment 
of the illustrious stranger, Sir Thomas brought for- 
ward his relation and neighbour, Mr Russell, who, 
being a man of some talent, and acquainted with se- 
veral foreign countries and their languages, made a 
very agreeable impression, by his conversation, upon 
the archduke, who, on proceeding to Windsor to 
visit the king, invited the Dorsetshire squire to accom- 
pany him, and introduced him in the most flattering 
manner to the notice of his sovereign. Once esta- 
blished at court, Mr Russell made a very rapid ad- 
vancement. Asa gentleman of the privy chamber, he 
accompanied the king (Henry VIII.) on his expedi- 
tion against France in 1513, bore a distinguished part 
in the military operations of that war, and, in 1522, 
was knighted by the Earl of Surry for his services at 
the taking of Morlaix. He fought in a disguised ha. 
bit at the celebrated battle of Pavia (February 24, 
1524-5), where he was instrumental in the taking of 
Francis I. He afterwards was made comptroller of 
the household and a privy councillor, and, in 1539, 
was raised to the peerage, under the title of Lord 
Russell, the king granting him at the same time a 
part of the forfeited property of Stafford Duke of 
Buckingham, for the support of his dignity. 

The grand foundation, however, of the greatness of 
this family, was in the large share which it obtained 
of the spoils of the Reformation. Lord Russell was 
presented by Henry with the rich abbey of Tavistock, 
in Devonshire, and a vast quantity of other church 
lands, scattered throughout various counties in the 
south of England. He afterwards passed through a 
rapid succession of honours—was made Lord High 
Admiral, a Knight of the Garter, and President of the 
counties of Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, and Dorset, 
and, in 1550, in reward for his services in putting 
down a rebellion of the Cornish Catholics, was created 
Harl of Bedford, Se was one of the sixteen council- 


| lors entrusted with public affairs during the minority 


of Edward VI., and baving had the good fortune to 
weather safely through all the tumults of that and 
the succeeding reign, died, March 14, 1555, at an ad- 
vanced age. In an attack upon the late Duke of 
Bedford, in the House of Commons, Mr Burke as- 
sailed his ancestor with keen sarcasm, as having risen 
to fortune by being a minion of Henry VIII., and 
as probably resembling his master in character. Mr 
Lodge, however, observes in his elegant biographical 
work, that the detail of the services of the first Karl 
of Bedford is sufficient to assure us that he possessed 
no mean abilities; “‘ and if the public conduct of such 
a man escaped detraction, it necessarily demands our 
good opinion.” j 

The Earl was succeeded by his only son Francis, 
who was a nobleman in high employment during 
the reign of Elizabeth. He acted as representative of 
that sovereign at the baptism of the son of Mary of 
Scotland (Dec. 15. 1566), on which occasion he pre- 
sented a baptismal font of pure gold, which a Scottish 
chronicler has somewhere described as being “‘ twa 
stane wecht.”? He was so magnificent in his hospitali- 


‘ties, that Queen Elizabeth was wont to say of him, 


that he made all the beggars. Dying in 1585, he was 
succeeded by his grandson Edward; his son having 
been accidentally killed, the day before his own death, 
in a fray on the borders. Earl Edward was a quiet 
nobleman, of no taste for public affairs. But the his- 
torical eminence ef the family was supported, during 
his lifetime, by his uncle Sir William Russell, who 
acted a conspicuous part in Hlizabeth’s wars in Ireland 
and Flanders, and was created Lord Russell-of Thorn- 
haugh, by King James I., at whose baptism his father 
had officiated. 

Earl Edward was succeeded, in 1627, by his cousin, 
the son of Lord Russell of Thornhaugh, who, as 
fourth Earl of Bedford, was distinguished at the com- 
mencement of the troubles of the kingdom, by a mo- 
derate adherence to the popular cause. Clarendon 
speaks of the Earl of Bedford as a nobleman who, if 
he had lived, might have been expected to do much 
towards the preservation of the country from civil war. 
He died, however, of small-pox, May 9, 1641, the day 
when the bill was signed for the death of the Earl of 
Strafford, whom he had undertaken to save from parlia- 
mentary vengeance. His son and successor, Edward, 
fifth Earlof Bedford, continued in the same line of poli- 
tics, and took a leading part in the civil war on the par- 
liamentary side. He had married Anne Carr, the only 
child of the infamous favourite Somerset, by his more 
infamous wife, the divorced Countess of Essex; a 
match of pure affection, and formed in opposition to 
the will of his relations. It is to be related, however, 
to the credit of Somerset, that, in order to overcome 
the scruples of the other father, and gratify an 
affection which he saw could not be safely disap- 
pointed, he sold almost all his remaining property, 
even to his plate, jewels, and furniture, in order to 
make up the dowry of. L.12,000 which Lord Bed- 
ford had demanded. The young lady had not till now 
been informed of the infamy of her mother, and it is 
said that she first discovered it from an old pamphlet 
which she found lying in the bottom of a window. 
She was so shocked at finding herself the daughter of 
a convicted murderess, that she fell down in a fit, and 
was found in that state with the book open before her. 
The Earl of Bedford was entrusted with a high com- 
mand under the Earl of Essex, who was the first hus- 
band of his wife’s mother; but he soon grew weary of 
the war, and joined the association of peers, who, in 
August 1643, urged the Parliament to an agreement 
with the king. On finding that the Commons would 
not accede to this proposal, he went over to his ma- 
jesty, whose pardon he easily procured, and fought on 
the royal side at the first battle of Newbury. He soon 
found, however, that the more consistent adherents 
of the king regarded him with no favourable feeling, 
and he once more veered round to the Parliament, by 
whom he was taken into custody. The Earl of Bed- 
ford lived for nearly sixty years after this period, but 
without taking any great interest in public affairs. . 

The historical note of the family was supported, 
however, with more than common lustre, by the son 
of this nobleman. William, Lord Russell, is one of 
the favourites of history. As heir to the greatest 
fortune in the kingdom, and universally respected for 
the mildness and integrity of his character, he was by 
far the most formidable person who opposed the tyran- 
nical proceedings of the latter part of the reign of 
Charles Il. What chiefly made him conspicuous was 
the leading part he took in the House of Commons 
(where he represented Bedfordshire) in the affair of 
the exclusion bill; a measure designed, as must be ge- 
nerally known, to disqualify the Duke of York for 
the succession, on the grounds of his being a Catholic. 


Lord Russell was a violent adversary of popery, ee 
Kine 


he deemed a bloody and idolatrous religion; but 
every other respect he was a man of gentle and un- 
assuming character. From a keen desire for the re- 
pression of this religion, he placed himself in a posi- 
tion certainly not natural to him—although it may 
perhaps be said that the most gentle men are often 
the most vigorous in prosecuting a principle, and 
the most apt to endanger themselves for what they 
consider the right. Having carried the exclusion 
bill through the House of Commons, he headed a de- 
putation of two hundred members, by whom it was 
presented (Nov. 15, 1680) to the House of Lords ; 
and he even ventured so far to beard the court, as to 
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accuse the Duke of York as a recusant in the Court of 
King’s Bench. As another proof of his zeal in this 
affair, it is said that he declared he would impeach his 
own father, if he, as a councillor, should advise the 
king to reject the exclusion bill. Hitherto, the con- 
duct of Lord Russell had been strictly lawful; but 
when the king had blasted the hopes of the Opposi- 
tion, by dissolving the Oxford Parliament, and re- 
solving to call no more such assemblies, his lordship 
was induced to venture upon certain measures for 
bringing about a change of government by means of 
an insurrection. Of his aceession to such a scheme, 
in company with the Duke of Monmouth, and other 
heads of the liberal Protestant party in England and 
Scotland, there can be no doubt, for he acknowledged 
it himself; but at his trial (July 13, 1683), he was 
condemned for what he had never been guilty of, the 
compassing of the king’s death. On this solemn oc- 
casion, when a tyrannical court was contemplating 
the destruction of a political antagonist, the wife of 
Lord Russell—Rachel Wriothesley, daughter of the 
good Earl of Southampton—attended in court, and 
assisted her husband in conducting the business of his 
defence :—a more touching picture hardly occurs in 
British history. The Earl of Bedford is said to have 
offered a hundred thousand pounds to the king’s mis- 
tress, on the condition that she should procure his 
son’s pardon; and Lady Russell threw herself at the 
king’s feet, and supplicated mercy. But all was in 
vain; the existence of Lord Russell was deemed in- 
consistent with the security of the government and the 
dynasty. Burnet says there was no difference between 
the behaviour of the two royal brothers, except that 
the duke suffered some to argue the point of mercy 
with him, while the king could not endure to have 
the subject mentioned in his presence. The unfor- 
tunate nobleman spent the last week of his life with 
perfect cheerfulness; his whole behaviour looked like 
a triumph over death. He wrote a speech for the 
scaffold, in which he explained his political views, and 
disclaimed having ever entertained the idea of assassi- 
nating the king. He also wrote a letter to Charles, - 
asking forgiveness for every thing he might have said 
or done contrary to his duty, as he forgave all, from 
the highest to the lowest, who had been concerned in 
his death; and hoping that his majesty’s displeasure 
against him would not extend to his children. The 
day before his execution, his nose beginning to bleed, » 
he said, ‘‘I shall not now let blood to divert this: 
that will be done to-morrow.” At night it rained 
hard, and he lightly remarked, that, if it continued 
thus on the ensuing day, it would spoil a great show. 
His wife and the younger of his children came in the 
evening to bid him an everlasting farewell. Though 
a fond father and husband, he maintained his serenity ; 
and his lady, though devotedly attached to him, was 
equally firm. When they had left.him, “ Now,” said 
he, ‘the bitterness of death is past.” Lord Russell 
was executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, July 21, 1683, 
maintaining the same undaunted firmness and cheer- 
fulness to the last. 

Less than six years after this tragedy, the Duke of 
York, then become James IJ., was threatened with 
the loss of his empire by the Prince of Orange, and 
the discontented people of England. In the extremity 
of his distress, when hourly witnessing the defection 
of the old supporters of the throne, he turned to the 
Earl of Bedford, and asked if he could do any thing 
to avert the coming storm. “ Alas,” answered the 
venerable earl, more in sorrow than sarcasm, “ I had. 
once a son, who might have been of service in such a 
crisis.” As a powerful Whig leader, the Earl of Bed- 
ford received a large accession of honours under the 
government of William and Mary. He was, in 1694, 
created Duke of Bedford ; one of the reasons assigned 
in the preamble of his patent, being, that he was the 
father of William Lord Russell, “‘ whose name could 
never be forgot, so long as men preserved any esteem 
for sanctity of manners, greatness of mind, and a love 
of their country, constant even unto death. There- 
fore,” continues the patent, with sentiment unusual 
in such documents, ‘‘ to solace his excellent father for 
so great a loss, to celebrate the memory of so noble a 
son, and to excite his worthy grandson, the heir of 
such mighty hopes, more cheerfully to emulate and 
follow the example of his illustrious father, this high 
dignity is entailed upon the earl and his posterity ” 
The Duke of Bedford died, September 7, 1700, in the 
sixtieth year of his enjoyment of the family honours. 

Wriothesley, second Duke of Bedford, son of Lord 
Russell, died at an early age in 1711, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, of the same name. On the 
death of the third duke in 1732, without issue, the next 
brother John succeeded, and became a nobleman of 
considerable political eminence. He was lord-lieute- 

rant of Ireland at the time of the landing of Commodore 
Pi hucot in February 1760, and it is this duke who 
On his death in 
1771, he was succeeded by his eldest grandson, Francis, 
On whose death in 1802, without issue, the titles feil 
to the next grandson, John, the present and sixth duke. 
This nobleman, born in 1766, and grandson’s grand- 
son to the eminent patriot, has a numerous family. 
His third son, Lord John Russell, born in 1792, is 
distinguished by various historical, political, and 
dramatic works, and by the conspicuous share which 
he had, as a member of the Grey administration, in 
carrying through the English bill for parliamentary 
reform. The whole family has adhered with un- 
swerving constancy, for a century and a half, to those 
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principles for which their illustrious ancestor bled on 
che scaffold. It is one of the richest houses in Eng- 
land, being still in possession of those immense tracts 

~ of ecclesiastical land property, which were granted to 
che first earl by Henry VIII. Of these lands not 
the least valuable are those which have in recent 

times been covered with Russell Square, Tavistock 
Street, and other streets in the metropolis. The 
houses erected on those grounds have been lately 
falling into the family, on the expiry of the ground 
teases, and have proved, of course, an important addi- 
tion to its more than princely wealth. 


NOVELTY. 
Tux love of novelty or change seems to be instilled 
into mankind by the unceasing vicissitude of things 
that surrounds him in this earthly scene. Not only is 
this vicissitude observable in the higher laws of the 
universe, but it descends to and influences the mi- 
nutest object; it is seen in, the calms and storms of 
the mighty ocean, and in the smoothness and-little 
dimpling undulations which succeed each other on 
the surface of a drop of dew; in the changes of the 
seasons, and in the alternations of day, and night. 
Nor does any day present an unchanging aspect from 
beginning to end. As courses of moist and dry 
weather follow and moderate each other in the larger 
divisions of time, so, in the smaller space between 
morning and night, we have frequently similar varia- 
tions: now sunshine pervades and brightens the whole 
face of nature; presently small light clouds float be- 
tween us and the orb of light, their shadows, no two 
of them alike in form, skimming rapidly along the 
surface of the ground and over the tops of the woods ; 
they grow thicker and murkier; by and bye there is 
heard among the leaves of the trees the pattering of 
rain, which, quickening, becomes continuous, and 
pours down a genial shower on the parched soil; ina 
short time the clouds pass away, the sun once more 
shoots down its vivifying rays, and the numberless 
drops which bend the piles of grass, glitter with a 
living brightness that surpasses crystal. These, and 
many more changes, frequently occur in the compass 
of a day. Neither is the darkness of night always 
alike deep—it is broken and contrasted in a thousand 
ways by the silver light of the moon. Look at the 
hills—there is not a hollow on their sides that corres- 
ponds precisely with another, nor two peaks on their 
summits that present the same form ; the valleys have 
all scenery peculiar to themselves; and the rivers 
meander with windings, the like of which are no- 
where else to be found. Of all the millions of human 
beings that have existed since the world began, no 
‘two persons have had features exactly resembling 
each other. The faces of every species of animal vary 
in an equal degree. No two trees shoot up stams 
alike in curvature and shape, nor send out similar 
branches, nor is there any leaf for which an exact 
counterpart can be found, though a whole forest should 
be searched, nay, though the whole of nature were 
ransacked. Inshort, throughout all nature, animate 
and inanimate, the same variety prevails, affording 
endless resources to gratify the sight and to keep the 
attention alive. What adreary and intolerable thing 
. a walk of a few miles into the country would be, if 
nothing could be seen but an unbounded succession 
of one single object! The eye would droop unex. 
pressive upon the dusty road, and our minds sink 
dull and languid within us. 

The multiplicity of useful and shapely animals with 
which the earth is plenished and enriched—of birds 
that wing the air and fill the woods with their melo- 
dies—of stately and shady trees—of odorous shrubs, 
plants, and flowers—all arranged in a thousand dif. 
ferent groups—offer unwearying, because ever-chang- 
ing, delights to the senses, and through them cheer 
and invigorate the spirits. As we breathe involun- 
tarily, and are seldom sensible of pleasure from an 
act so common ; in like manner, the charms of exter- 
nal nature being constantly before our eyes, we often 
do not particularly regard them: yet they neverthe- 
less infuse into the mind a silent satisfaction, and sup- 
ply a continual inspiration, as it were, by which its 
faculties are preserved in a sound condition, and pre- 
vented from falling into a state of torpor and inacti. 
vity. And thus, even at those times when the intel- 
lectual powers cease from exertion, the wisdom of the 
Author of Nature has provided means by which their 
energies are kept unimpaired. 

When we direct our thoughts with the smallest de- 
gree of attention to the astonishing variety in the 
works of creation, we find, in every new object, a 
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monitor reminding us, that surely, amidst all these 

“ changes and vicissitudes of things,” man alone was 

not made to remain stationary. In such a boundless 

field for the extension of knowledge, who can be so’ 
dull as not to feel within him an impulse to pursue it ! 

Some neglect the lesson which Nature so simply yet 

impressively teaches; some pervert it; some avail 

themselves of it in a small degree ; some improve it 

to the utmost. A few devote themselves to the study 

of those objects which first inspired them with the 

love of inquiry, and spend their days in the most 

healthful, innocent, and delightful of all researches ; 

but the greater number engage in investigations more 

closely connected with the wants and comforts of man 

in an advanced stage of civilisation: the arts and 

sciences engross one portion; literature occupies an- 

other; multitudes are attracted by other pursuits, in 

which they hope to find opportunities of displaying 

their enterprise or ingenuity. All are actuated alike 

by the original impulse—the desire of discovering 
something new; and the world looks to all alike for 
the production of some novelty. Those who, in their 
manner of life, remove themselves the farthest pos- 
sible from the simplicity of nature, are the most stu- 

dious of procuring, in their, amusements, in their 
household arrangements, in their attire, and in all 

that approaches them, the charm of novelty ; but they 
are commonly the least successful, for art cannot mul- 
tiply means so profusely as nature. For this reason 
it is obvious that more excruciating thought has been 
employed in contriving the merest trifles, than in form. 

ing the noblest ideas that the mind of uninspired man 
has ever been able to produce. 

Of all mankind, those individuals are most to be 
pitied who derive their livelihood from any of the 
various methods of furnishing amusement to the idle 
and the fashionable. Indeed, the volunteer wit, and 
he who is invited to dine for the purpose of entertain- 
ing the company, stand very much upona par. The 
one aims at gaining a reputation for facetiousness for 
its own sake, the other, for the sake of securing a 
succession of good dinners; but they both appeal to 
the same tribunal, and, to prevent a failure, they 
must submit to the same anxious preparations, which 
would be ludicrous, but for the painful solicitude they 
occasion to these unhappy constructors of smart say- 
ings. Their poor inventions must be continually upon 
the stretch to devise fresh expedients whereby to cheat 
the capricious of their applause. They must econo- 
mise their ‘‘ good things” to the utmost, always keep- 
ing something in reserve. By being too ostentatious 
at first, and exhausting their stock, they find them- 
selves obliged to sit silent, like dunces or persons of 
prudence; the limits of their capacity are immedi- 
ately discerned, and soon not a single admirer left 
them. They must have a care, too, not to repeat the 
same pleasantries more than once in the hearing of 
the same person ; and nothing can be conceived more 
wretched than the condition of one of these prudential 
wits, who has an opportunity,of playing off an old 
repartee, but cannot for his life recollect whether or 
not it was ever formerly produced before any of the 
present company. 

It is frequently said of some authors, that their 
writings are so excellent the reader never tires of 
them; but this is true only in a very limited degree. 
When a man tells you he has read a book half a 
dozen times over, and always with increased delight, 
you may safely enough conclude that he only skimmed 
its pages at first, and perhaps has never yet perused 
them with a proper degree of attention; so that it is 
not owing to the merits of the work, but to his care- 
less reading, or slowness of apprehension, that he con- 
tinues so long to discover in it beauties which he never 
before observed. Most commonly, when a volume is 
once read, and the charm of novelty over, it is set on 
the shelf, and seldom again opened. After a long in- 
terval, when not only all recollection of its finest 
thoughts is obliterated, but the whole plan and con- 
duct of the work is totally forgotten, it may be drawn 
from its recess in the hope of finding it as entertain- 
ing as if it were new; but after a few pages, we begin 
to perceive, that, though the ideas are not perfectly 
familiar to the mind, yet they want the grand attrac- 
tion of novelty, and haye not interest enough to carry 
us on in the perusal. Hence the constant train of 
new publications, and the grievous complaints of the 
admirers of the olden. time, who think the sterling 
compositions of former times are neglected for the silly 
trash which the press now-daily pours forth. A ver 
little reflection might serve to put effectually to flight 
all fears of any declension of the national taste in this 
respect: the ‘‘ works of the day” of times past set 
with the sun that saw them brought forth, while the 
venerable masters of wisdom survive to instruct every 
new generation. Our descendants will never see nor 
hear of the ‘‘ fashionable novels” over which their 
grandfathers did not disdain sometimes to beguile an 


- hour. 


Upon the whole, it may be remarked, that the love 
of novelty, which occasionally appears to make people 
prefer what is worthless to what is excellent, has yet 
eventually a very different effect. The following is 
the real way in which it operates :—Something new 
presents itself, is tried, and approved. Another new 
thing falls under notice, is tried also; but found to be 
useless, and rejected. The bad, it is true, supersedes 
the good for a time; but the proper balance of things 
is soon restored. We often laugh at our ancestors 
for falling into absurdities of fshion in their dress, 


extravagances of opinion, and all manner of unac. 
countable prejudices and mistakes ; whereas we ought 
rather to regard them as making trial of these things 
for our advantage: had the example of such follies in 
others not showed us their unfitness, we should per- 
haps have ourselves been betrayed to adopt them. We 
may observe in conclusion, that, if it were not for that 
love of novelty which is often so much ridiculed and 
declaimed against, the progress of improvement would 
be incalculably retarded. It has its evils, but the good 
preponderates. R. He 


THE LAST OF THE JACOBITES. 
AFTER the Rebellion of 1745, when the hopes of the 
house of Stuart were extinguished, the spirit of Ja- 
cobitism became a very different thing from what it 
had formerly been. Acquiring no fresh adherents 
among the young, it grew old—decayed with the in- 
dividuals who had witnessed its better days—and, in 
the end, became altogether dependent upon the exist- 
ence of a few aged enthusiasts, more generally of the 
female than the male sex. 

These relics of the party—for they could be called 
nothing else—soon became isolated in the midst of 
general society ; and, latterly, were looked upon, by 
modern politicians, with a feeling similar to that with 
which the antediluvian patriarchs must have been 
regarded in the New World, after they had survived 
several generations of their short-lived descendants. 
As their glory lay all in the past, they took an espe- 
cial pride in. retaining every description of manners 
and dress which could be considered old-fashioned, 
much upon the principle which induced Will Honey- 
comb to continue wearing the wig in which he had 
once gained a lady’s heart. Their manners were en-~ 
tirely of that stately and formal sort which obtained at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, and 
which is so inseparably associated in the mind of a 
modern with ideas of full-bottomed perukes, long- 
backed coats, gold-buckled shoes, and tall walking- 
canes. Mr Pitt’s tax, which had so strong an effect 
upon the heads of the British public, did not perhaps 
unsettle one grain of truly Jacobite powder; nor is it 
hypothetical to suppose that the general abandonment 
of snuff-taking by the ladies, which happened rather 
before that period, wrenched a single box from the 
fingers of any ancient dame, whose mind had been 
made up upon politics, as her taste had been upon 
black rappee, before the year of grace 1745. 

In proportion as the world at large ceased to re- 
gard the claims of the house of Stuart, and as old age 
advanced upon those who still cherished them, the 
spirit of Jacobitism, once so lofty and so chivalrous, 
assimilated more and more with the mere imbecility 
of dotage. What it thus lost, however, in extensive 
application, it gained in virulence; and it perhaps 
never burned in any bosom with so much fervour, as 
in those few which last retained it. True, the gene- 
rosity which characterised it in earliér and better 
times, had now degenerated: into a sort of acrid hu- 
mour, like good wine turned into vinegar. Yet, if 
an example were wanting of the true inveterate Ja- 
cobite, it could not be found any where in such perfec- 
tion as amongst the few who survived till recent times, 
and who had carried the spirit unscathed and un- 
quenched through three quarters of a century of every 
other description of political sentiment. 

As no general description can present a very vivid 
portraiture to the mind, it may be proper here to give 
a sketch of an individual Jacobite who was charac- 
terised in the manner alluded to, and who might be 
considered a fair specimen of his brethren. - The per- 
son meant to be described, might be styled the Lasr 
OF THE JACOBITES ; for, at the period of his death 
in 1825, there was not known to exist, at least in Edin-« 
burgh, any person besides himself who refused to ace 
knowledge the reigning family. His name was Alex~ 
ander Halket. He had been, in early life, a mer- 
chant at the remote town of Fraserburgh, on the 
Moray Frith, but had retired for many years before 
his death, to live upon a small annuity in Edinburgh. 
The propensity which characterised him, in common 
with all the rest of his party, to regard the antiqui- 
ties of his native land with reverence, joined with the 
narrowness of his fortune in inducing him to take up 
his abode in the Old Town. He lodged in one of 
those old stately hotels near the palace of Holyrood- 
house, which had formerly been occupied by the no- 
blemen attendant upon the Scottish court, but which 
have latterly become so completely overrun by the 
lower class of citizens. Letit not be supposed that he 
possessed the whole of one of these magnificent hotels. 
He onty occupied two rooms in one of the floors or 

Jiats into which all such buildings in Edinburgh are 
divided ; and these he possessed only in the character 
of a lodger, not ‘as a tenant at first hand. He was, 
nevertheless, as comfortably domiciled as most old gen- 
tlemen who happen to have survived the period of 
matrimony. His room—for one of them was sostyled 
par excellence—was cased round with white-painted 
panelling, and hung with a number of portraits réq 


presenting the latter members of the house of Stuart, 
«mong whom the old and young chevaliers were not 
forgotten." His windows had a prospect on the one 
hand of the quiet and cloistered precincts of Chessels’ 
Court, and on the other to the gilded spires and grey 
zime-honoured turrets of Holyroodhouse. Twice 
a-year, when he held a card party, with three candles 
on the table, and the old joke about the number 
which aaorn that of the Laird of Grant, was he duly 
gvatitied with compliments upon the comfortable na- 
ture of his room, by the ancient Jacobite spinsters and 
dowagers, who, in silk mantles and pattens, came 
from the Abvey Hill and New Street, to honour him 
with their venerable company. 

Haiket was an old man of dignified appearance, and 
generally wore a dress of the antique fashion above al- 
Juded to. On Sundays and holidays he always exhi- 
bited a sort ef court dress, and walked with a cane of 
more than ordinary stateliness. He also assumed this 
dignified attire on occasions of peculiar ceremony. It 
was his custom, for instance, on a particular day every 
Year, to pay a visit to the deserted court of Holyrood, 
in this dress, which he considered alone suitable to an 
affair of so much importance. On the morning of the 
particular day which he was thus wont to keep holy, 
he always attired himself with extreme care, got his 
hair put into order by.a professional hand, and, after 
breakfast, walked out of doors with deliberate steps 
anda solemn mind. His march down the Canongate 
was performed with all the decorum which might have 
attended one of the state processions of a former day 
He did not walk upon the pavement by the side of the 
way: that would have brought him into contact 
with the modern existing world, the rude touch of 
which might have brushed from his coat the dust and 
sanctitude of years. He assumed the centre of the 
street, where, in the desolation which had overtaken the 
place, he ran norisk of being jostled by either carriage 
or foot passenger, and where the play of his thoughts 
and the play of his cane-arm alike got ample scope. 
There, wrapped up in his own pensive reflections, 
perhaps imagining himself one in a court pageant, he 
walked along, under the lofty shadows of the Canon- 
gate—a wreck of yesterday floating down the stream 
of to-day, and almost in himself a procession. On en- 
tering the porch of the palace, he took off his hat ; 
then, pacing along the quadrangle, he ascended the 
staircase of the Hamiltcn apartments, and entered 
Queen Mary’s chambers. Had the beauteous queen 
s‘ill kept court there, and still been sitting upon her 
throne to receive the homage of mankind, Mr Halket 
could not have entered with more awe-struck solemnity 
of deportment, or a mind more alive to the nature of 
the scene. When he had gone over the whole of the 
various rooms, and also traversed in mind the whole of 
the recollections which they are calculated to excite, he 
retired to the Picture Gallery, and theve endeavoured 
to recal, in the samme manner, the more recent glories 
of the court of Prince Charles. ‘To have seen the 
amiable old enthusiast sitting in that long and lofty 
hall, gazing aiternately upon vacant space and the 
portraits which hang upon the walls, and to all ap- 
pearance absorbed beyond recal in the contemplation of 
the scene, one would have supposed him tu be fascinated 
to the spot, and that he conceived it possible, by de- 
vout wishes, long and fixedly entertained, to annul the 
interval of time, and reproduce upon that floor the 
glories which once pervaded it, but which had so 
jong passed away. Aiter aday of pure and most ideal 
enjoyment, he used to retire to hisown house, in a state 
of mind approaching, as nearas may be possible on this 
earth, to perfect beatitude.-+ 

Mr Halket belonged, as a matter of course, to the 
primitive apostolical church, whose history has been so 
intimately and. so fatally associated with that of the 
house of Stuart. He used to at:end an obscure chapel 
i the Old Town; one of those unostentatious: places 


of worship to which the Episcopal clergy had retired, 


when dispossessed of their legitimate fanes at the Re- 


‘‘yolution, and where they have sipce performed the 


‘duties of religion, rather, it mav be said, to a family, 


or at most a circle of acquaintance, than to a congre- 


* Some raseally picture-dealer had imposed upon him a nonde- 
seript davb of the female face divine as a likeness of the beautiful 
Queen Mary. How he accomplished this it is not easy to say; 
probably he was acquainted with Mr Halket’s ardent devotion to 
the cause of the houre of Stuurt at every period of its history, and 
availed himself of this kuowledze to palm the wretched portrait 
upon the old gentleinan’s unsuspecting enthusiasm, Certain it is, 
that the said portrait was hung in the plaée of honour—over the 
mantelpiece—in Mr Halket’s apartment, and was, on state occa- 
sions, exhibited to his guests with no smal! complacency. Many 
of his friends were, like himself, too blindly attached to every 
thing that carried a show of antiquity to suspeet the cheat; and 
ethers were too good-natured to disturb a harmless delusion, 
from the indulgenee of which he derived so much satisfaction. 
One of chem, however, actuated by am unhappy spirit of connois- 
fcurship, was guilty of the cruejty of undeceiving him, and not 
only persuaded him that the pieture was not a likeness of the god- 
dess. of his idolatry, Queen Mary, but possessed him with the be- 
lief.that it represented the vinegar aspect of the hated Elizabeth, 
Mr Halket, however, was too proud to acknowledge his mortifica- 
tion by causing the pieture to be removed, or perhaps it might 
uot have been convenient for him to supply its place; and he did 
1 ot want wit to devise a pretext for allowing it to remain, with- 
eat compromising his hostility to the English queen one whit: 
* Very well,” said he, **I am glad you have told me it is Eliza- 
Teth; for I shall have the pleasure of showing my contempt of 
ae every day by turning my back upon her when I sit down to 
tuble, 

+ He paid a state visit, in full dress, with a sword by his side, to 
the Crown Room, in Edinburgh Castle, immediately after the old 
r-galia of the kingdom had been there discovered in 1818 On this 

yeeasion, a friend of the present writer saw him, and endeavoured 
to engage him in conversation, as he was marching up the Castle 
Hill; but he was too deeply absorbed in reflection upon the saered 
ovjects which he had to see, to be able tospeak, He just gazedon 
the person accustiug him, aud walked on, 
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gation. He was one of the old-fashioned sort of Epis- 
copalians, who always used to pronounce the responses 
aloud ; and, during the whole of the Litany, he held up 
one of hishands in an attitude of devotion’ Oune portion 
alone of the prayers did he abstain from assenting to 
—that for the royal family. Here he always blew 
his nose, as a token of contempt. In order that even 
his eye might not be offended by the names of the 
Uanoverian family, ashe called them, he used a prayer- 
book which had been printed before the Revolution, 
and which still prayed for King Charles, the Duke and 
Duchess of York, and the Princesses Anne and Mary. 
He was excessively accurate in all the forms of the 
Episcopal mode of worship, -and indeed acted as a sort 
of fugleman to the chapel ; the rise or fall of nis pérson 
being in some measure a signal to guide the corres- 
ponding motions of all the rest of the congregation. 

Such was Alexander Halket—at least in his more 
poetical and gentlemanly aspect. His character and 
history, however, were not without their disagreeable 
points. For instance, although but humbly born him- 
self, he was perpetually affecting the airs of an aris- 
tocrat, was always talking of “good old families who 
had seen better days,’? and declzimed incessantly 
ayainst the upstart pride and consequence of people 
who had originally been nothing. This peculiarity, 
which was perhaps, after all, not inconsistent with his 
Jacobite craze, he had exhibited even when a shop- 
keeper in Fraserburgh. If a person came in, for in- 
stance, and asked to have a hat, Halket would take 
down one of a quality suitable, as he thought, to the 
rank or wealth of the customer, and if any objection 
was made to it, or a wish expressed for one of a bet- 
ter sort, he would say, “‘ That hat, sir, is quite good 
enough for a man in your rank of life: I will give 
you no other.” He was also very finical in the decora- 
tion of his person, and very much of a hypochondriac 
in regard to little incidental maladies. Somebody, to 
quiz him on this last score, once circulated a report 
that he had caught cold one night, going home from 
a party, in consequence of having left off wearing a 
particular gold ring. And it really was not impossible 
for him to have believed such a thing. 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 

In ancient times, oracles were so ambiguously con- 
structed as to have reference to an event, however it 
might terminate; and those who consulted them, ig- 
nominiously perished at the period they believed they 
were to be triumphant. Heathen ceremonies have 
passed away, and neither flights of birds, nor en- 
trails of animals, prognosticate the good or ill suc- 
cess of modern enterprise; yet in the present day, 
when there is a light by which all may be directed, 
the infatuation of consulting fortune.tellers prevails 
to a disgraceful extent. In the metropolis they are 
numerous; the country towns have their soothsayers, 
and itinerant sibyls gratify the remotest villages, 
although to thinking persons fortune-telling is a sub- 
ject of abhorrence, rendered odious by being opposed 
to common sense, moral feeling, and the dictates of 
Christianity. 

The practice of consulting these wretches is fraught 
with consequences the most deplorable. What mind 
can be more degraded than that which can solicit 
from a despicable being any information concerning 
its future welfare? The confessing, or relating to 
such creatures, any particulars of private import, is 
not only repngnant to every decorous idea, but is a 
vevolcing indelicacy, and a positive surrender of all 
that constitutes rationality. Whoare the individuals 
sssuming the possession of supernatural wisdom ? 
They ave robbers, in the worst acceptation of the 
term, whom the laws of the country condemn to the 
treadmill, and whom the intelligent portion of the 
community consign to infamy and detestation. If 
there bea designation more opprobrious than another, 
it is that of fortume-teller. 

The following sketch will show the sad result of 
placing confidence in their predictions :—A young 
female, of good face and figure, whose case, as we re- 
late it, will hardly be credited, had been tutored in 
the accomplishments of schools, from the infantine 
seminary to the finishing establishment. And this 
was denominated education! She then came to re- 
side with her parents, who were in trade, and appeared 
to her exceedingly vulgar in their assiduity ; conse- 
quently no idea of rendering them any assistance ever 
entered her mind, because it was fully occupied in 
the fashions, which, by adorning her person, rendered 
the grand desideratum—a husband—more speedily 
obtained. Her experience was deficient as her pa- 
rents’ judgment; she proceeded as she pleased, with- 
out the ability to distinguish between tinsel and gold; 
she was delighted with intermediate metals that glitter 
even in their baseness. 

Arid the many young men that fluttered round | 
her,’ one was imagined to whisper the softest sounds 
of affection; to him she gave her hand in marriage; 
bat before he1 dancing shoes were spoiled, he, who 
yave her the right to be addressed as Mrs Carrol, 
discovered it was her hand alone that he had obtained. 


He was dissatished; home was not what his mind 


deemed a home; he sought and obtained an appoint- 
ment, the duties of which required along absence 
from England. The parting which ensued was mere 
commonplace—“ Guod bye—well, you'll write—fare- 


‘heart, determined this was the man. 


well.” From that hour her vows at the altar appeared 
to her as a circumstance to be forgotten, or, if re- 
membered, to be considered as a farce. Mae ee 

The long separation from her husband, and hig 
remissness in correspondence, induced a thought ok 
he was unfaithful—perhaps was dead. If so, she 
would beat liberty to contract marriage with another, 
more congenial with her ideas of felicity. The thought 
that eccupied her waking hours recurred in those 
devoted to sleep, and presented to her imagination, 
visions of happiness. A } 

Mrs Carrol, in the tumult of her anxieties, confided 
to an ignorant acquaintance her suspicions respecting ~ . 
her husband, complained of her forlorn situation, ex-— 
pressed her willingness to assume the widow’s weeds 
in coutemplation of a fortunate marriage, and, as if 
a delirium had seized her, told her dreams and all her 
giddy hopes. The person to whom this pouring out 
of the heart was displayed, frequently consulsed a 
learned man, whose intimacy with the stars was said 
to be astonishing, and whose knowledge of futurity. was 
quite wonderful; but the delightful part was, that he 
never deceived any one who consulted him. 

Mrs Carrol was not proof against this means of as- 
certaining all the mysterious particulars connected 
with her situation, and she resolved to seek the for- 
tune-teller. With a palpitating heart she witnessed 
the configuration of the orbs, and trembled while she 
heard the mystic numbers muttered, all of which led 
to the most satisfactory answers tc her inquiries. She 
paid handsomely for the delusion, and retired, believing. 
her husband to have first married enother, and then 
been kilied ina midnight brawl ; moreover, that there 
was a gentleman every way worthy her regard wait- 
tg to declare his passion for her; that he might be 
known by being a dark, elegant man, wearing a black 
coat, figured vest, and white duck pantaloons ; that, 
in her union with him, she would experience all the 
happiness of which life was susceptible. 

All this was so charmingly in unison with Mrs 
Carrol’s wishes, that she could think of nothing but 
the dark elegant gentleman, hourly expecting he 
would accost her. She studied how to render herself 
so captivating, that he must consequently sue for the 
celebration of their nuptials as early as possible. 
in her feverish anxiety for the fulfilment of the for- 
tune-teller’s predictions, she related all the particulars 
to a female friend, as a recson for the great change 
in her manner, and her unaccustomed lightness of 
heart, under the contemplation of so much felicity. 
This friend was shocked at Mrs Carrol’s conduct, and 
remonstrated with her on the shameless tendency of 
seeking such advice, and the disgraceful consequences 
that might result; but finding reproof ineffectual, she 
resolved on a different attack, since it was deplorable 
to witness such aberration in a friend for whom affece 
tion had been sincerely entertained. She therefore 
arranged, that on a particular day Mrs Carrol should 
be invited, and that there should be of the party three 
gentlemen, unknown to her, each dressed in the style 
of the expectant husband; and all were previously 


, informed of the particulars, their intention being to 


laugh her out of the absurdity. 

Mrs Carrol came early, displayed more than usual ~ 
vivacity, and was witty on the sedateness cf her friend, 
A loud knocking announced a visitor, and one of the 
gentlemen entered. Mrs Carrol was surprised; he 
answered her eager expectation ; she glanced a look of 
triumph at her friend, and prepared her mind for the 
developement of the prediction. ‘The gentleman was 
politely attentive only, but all was seen through a false 
medium ; she was vain, and delighted at all he said. 
They were interrupted by the entrance of a second 
gentleman, a close resemblance of the first. Mrs 
Carrol was astonished, while she received some com- 
pliments elegantly conveyed by this gentleman, and 
experienced great confusion in the endeavour to dis- 
cover which should be preferred. Shortly after, a 
third gentleman arrived, who was beyond doubt the 
handsomest of the three; he immediately addressed 
himself to Mrs Carrol, seated himself close to her, as 
if by irresistible attraction, She was confounded ; she 
gazed at them alternately, and, in the vanity of her 
He appeared 
devoted to her, and gave such utterance of the lan. 
guage of the eyes as to become an ardent lover. In 
the over-acting of his part, he had induced Mrs 
Carrol to consider that it would be contending with 
fate to delay her expressions of regard; she accord- 
ingly avowed her feelings, but in the height of Ler 
excitement the gentlemen ceremoniously took their 
departure. Such a catastrophe! The infatuated lady 
gazed wildly, and fainted. The party feared the jest 
had been carried too far; she was taken out of the 
room, and continued lung in hysterics. Her friend 
paid her every attention, accompanied her home, told 
her of the plan proposed to show the absurdity of re- 
liance on fortune-tellers ; told her the gentlemen were — 
brothers, and all married to most estimable women, 
and apologised for any uneasiness the jest had ocea- 
sioned. » i ieee 

The circumstance became known, and, increasing 
as it spread, made Mrs Carrol appear to be a lady 
of immense furtune, who'was waiting for a husband 
to come in the particular dress, and accept both her- 
self and her riches. This reached the ears of a disso- 
lute fellow, who resolved to take advantage of such 
an opportunity to secure himself from the debtors” 
side of the prison, He lost no time in equipping hime 
selfvin proper costume; and so heartless was his pro= 
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ceeding, that he wagered a very considerable sum on 
his success in a given time. : { 

In a few days Mrs Carrol was on the wing again, 

smiling at the evening’s adventure with her friend, 
although the infatuation was as deeply felt as before. 
Against all advice she resolved on attending a ball 
given by a dancing-master to his pupils and their in- 
timacies. Here the fourth dark gentleman found no 
difficulty in gaining an introduction. He stood before 
her as if to claim her as his right, and wooed so ef- 
fectually, that he succeeded in his villanous design. 
Immediately after their marriage, the remorseless 
scoundrel induced her to transfer a sum in the funds, 
‘on which her means of existence depended, into his 
name; after which she never saw him more. 
' For a time she subsisted on the produce of her su- 
perfluous apparel; then on articles conducive to her 
comfort; till, reduced to wretchedness, with a pride 
above soliciting assistance, she endured the most ab- 
ject state of misery; till, with the desperation of a 
lunatic, she anticipated by suicide the effect of starv- 
ation—a melancholy example of reliance on a fortune- 
teller. 

It is painful to reflect on the fate of such a female, 
more than ordinarily favoured by nature, and having 
the comforts of life attendant on her will; yet, to dis- 
regard her respectability, and the advice of those in 
whose friendship she would have been secure, to sur- 
render all, and adopt one of the grossest infatuations 
that ever enslaved the human mind, is an instance of 
depraved folly which it is to be hoped is of rare ovcur- 
rence. 


A FLOOD OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
[sy aupuson. ] 


Many of our larger streams, such as the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Illinois, the Arkansas, and the Red 
River, exhibit at certain seasons the most extensive 
overflowings of their waters, to which the name of 
Jfioods is more appropriate than the term freshets, 
usually applied to the sudden risings of smaller 
streams. If we consider the vast extent of country 
through which an inland navigation is afforded by 
the never-failing supply of water furnished by these 
wonderful rivers, we cannot suppose them exceeded in 
magnitude by any other in the known world. It will 
easily be imagined what a wonderful spectacle must 
present itself to the eye of the traveller who, for the 
first time, views the enormous mass of waters, col- 
lected from the vast central regions:ef our continent, 
booming along, turbid and swollen to overflowing, in 
the broad channels of the Mississippi and Ohio, the 
latter of which has a course of more than a thousand 
miles, and the former of several thousands. 

To give you some idea of a Booming Flood of these 
gigantic streams, it is necessary to state the causes 
which give rise to it. These are, the sudden melting 
of the snows on the mountains, and heavy rains con- 
tinued for several weeks. When it happens that, 
during a severe winter, the Alleghany Mountains have 
been covered with snow to the depth of several feet, 
and the accumulated mass has remained unmelted for 

a length of time, the materials of a flood are thus pre- 
pared. 

At the foot of the Falls of the Ohio, the water has 
been known to rise upwards of sixty feet above its 
lowest level. The river, at this point, has already 
run a course of nearly seven hundred miles, from its 
origin at Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, during which it 
has received the waters of its numberless tributaries, 
and, overflowing all the bottom-lands or valleys, has 
swept along the fences and dwellings which have been 
unable to resist its violence. I could relate hundreds 
of incidents which might prove to you the dreadful 
effects of such an inundation, and which have been 
witnessed by thousands besides myself. I have 
known, for example, of a cow swimming through a 
window, elevated at least seven feet from the ground, 
and sixty-two above low-water _mark,..'The house 
jvas then surrounded by water from the Ohio, which 
runs in front of it, while the neighbouring country 
was overflowed ; yet the family did nut remove from 
it, but remained in its upper portion, having pre- 
viously taken off the sashes of the lower windows, 
anu opened the doors. But let us return to the Mis- 
sissippi. i 

There the overflow is astonishing; for no sooner 
has the water reached the upper part of the banks; 
than it rushes out and overspreads the whole of the 
neighbouring swamps, presenting an ocean overgrown 
with stupendous forest-trees. So sudden is the ca- 
lamity, that every individual, whether man or beast, 
has to exert his utmost ingenuity to enable him to es- 
cape from the'dreaded element. The Indian quickly 
removes to the hills of the interior, the cattle and 
game swim to the different stripes of land that remain 
uncovered in the midst of the flood, or attempt to force 
their way.through the waters until they perish from 
fatigue. Along the banks of the river, the inhabi- 
tants-have rafts ready made, on which they remove 
themselves, their cattle, and their provisions, and 
which they then fasten with ropes or grape vines to 
the larger trees, while they contemplate the melan- 
choly spectacle presented by the current, as it carries 
‘off their houses and wood-yards piece by piece. Some 
who have nothing to lose,\and are usually known by 
the name of Sguatiers, take this opportunity of tra- 
Yersing the woods in canoes, for the purpose of pro- 
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| it was allaying its craving appetite. 


| which it has effected. 
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curing game, and particularly the skins of animals, 
such as the deer and bear, which may be converted 
into money. They resort to the low ridges surrounded 
by the waters, and destroy thcusands of deer, merely 
for their skins, leaving the flesh to putrify. 

The river itself, rolling its swollen waters along, 
presents a spectacle of the most imposing nature. Al- 
though no large vessel, unless propelled by steam, can 
now make its way against the current, it is seen 
covered by boats laden with produce, which, running 
out from all the smaller streams, float silently towards 
the city of New Orleans, their owners meanwhile not 
very well assured of finding a landing-place even there. 
The water is covered with yellow foam and pumice, 
the latter having floated from the rocky mountains of 
the north-west. The eddies are larger and more 
powerful than ever. Here and there tracts of forest 
are observed undermined, the trees gradually giving 
way, and falling into the stream. Cattle, horses, 
bears, and deer, are seen at times attempting to swim 
across the impetuous mass of foaming and boiling 
water: whilst here and there a vulture or an eagle is 
observed perched on a bloated careass, tearing it up 
in pieces, as regardless of the flood, as on former occa- 
sions it would have been of the numerous sawyers and 
planters, with which the surface of the river is covered 
when the water is low. Even the steamer is fre- 
quently distressed. The numberless trees and logs 
that float along, break its paddles, and retard its pro- 
gress. Besides, it is on such occasions difficult to 
procure fuel to maintain its fires. 

Following the river in your canoe, you reach those 
parts of the shores that are protected against the over- 
flowing of the waters, and are called Levécs. There 
you find the whole population of the district at work 
repairing and augmenting those artificial barriers, 
which are several feet above the level-of the fields. 
Every person appears to dread the opening of a cre- 
vasse, by which the waters may rush into his fields. 
In spite of all exertions, however, the crevasse opens, 
the water bursts impetuously over the plamtations, 
and lays waste the crops which so lately were bloom- 
ing in all the luxuriance of spring. It opens upa 
new channel, which, for aught I know to the cou- 
trary, may carry its waters even to the Mexican Gulf. 

I have floated on the Mississippi and Ohio when 
thus swollen, and have in different places visited the 
submersed lands of the interior, propelling a light 
canoe by the aid of a paddle. In this manner I have 
traversed immense portions of the country cv<e:dowed 
by the waters of these rivers; and particularly whilst 
floating over the Mississippi bottom-lands, I have 
been struck with awe at the sight. Little or no cur- 
rent is met with, unless when the canoe passes over 
the bed of a bayou. All is silent and melancholy, 
unless when the mournful bleating of the hemmed-in 
deer reaches your ear, or the dismal scream of an 
eaglé or a raven is heard, as the foul bird rises, dis- 
turbed by your approach, from the carcass on which 
Bears, cougars, 
lynxes, and all other quadrupeds that can ascend the 
trees, are observed crouched among their top branches. 
Hungry in the midst of abundance, although they see 
floating around them the animals on which they usu- 
ally prey, they dare not venture to swim to them. 
Fatigued by the exertions which they have made in 
reaching the dry land, they will there stand the hun- 
ter’s fire, as if to die by a ball were better than to 
perish amid the waste of waters. On occasions like 


| this, all these animals are shot by hundreds. 


Opposite the city of Natchez, which stands on a 
bluff bank of considerable elevation, the extent of in- 
undated land is immense, the greater portion of the 
tract lying between the Mississippi and the Red River, 
which is more than thirty miles in breadth, being 
under water. ‘Fhe mail-bag has often been carried 
through the immersed forest, in a canoe, for even a 
greater distance, in order to be forwarded to Natchi- 


| tochez. 


But now, kind reader, observe this great flood gra- 
dually subsiding, and again see the mighty changes 
The waters have now been 
carried into the distant ocean. The earth is every 
where covered by a deep deposit of muddy loam, 
which, in drying, splits into deep and narrow chasms, 
presenting a reticulated appearance, and from which, 
as the weather becomes warmer, disagreeable, and at 
times noxious, exhalations arise, and fill the lower 
stratum.of the atmosphere as with a dense fog. The 


| banks of the river have almost every where been bro- 


ken down in a greater or less degree. Large streams 
are now found to exist where nene were formerly to 
be seen, having forced their way in direct lines from 
the upper parts of the bends. These are by the na- 
vigator called short-cuts. Some of them have proved 
large enough to produce a change in the navigation of 
the Mississippi. If I mistake not, one of these, known 
by the name of the Grand Cut-off, and only a few miles 
in length, has diverted the river from its natural 
course, and has shortened it by fifty miles. The 
upper parts of the islands present a bulwark consist- 


ing of an enormous mass of floated trees of all kinds 


which have lodged there. Large sand-banks have 
been completely removed by the impetuous whirls of 
the waters, and have been deposited in other places. 
Some appear quite new to the eye of the navigator, 
who has to mark their situation and bearings in his 
logbook. The trees on the margins of the banks 


‘have in many parts given way. They are seen hend- 


ing over the stream like the grounded arms of an 


overwhelmed army of giants. Every where are heard 
the lamentations of the farmer and planter, whilst 
their servants and themselves are busily employed in 
repairing the damages occasioned by the floods. At 
one crevasse, an old ship or two, dismantled for the 
purpose, are sunk, to obstruct the passage opened by 
the still rushing waters, while new earth is brought 
to fill up the chasms. The squatter is seen shoulder- 
ing his rifle, and making his way through the morass, 
in search of his lost stock, to drive the survivors home, 
and save the skins of the drowned. New fences have 
every where to be formed; even new houses must be 
erected, to save which from a like disaster, the settler 
places them on an elevated platform, supported by 
pillars made of the trunks of trees. The lands must 
be ploughed anew; and if the season is not too far 
advanced, a crop of corn and potatoes may yet be 
raised. But the rich prospects of the planter are 
blasted. The traveller is impeded in his journey, the 
creeks and smaller streams having broken up their 
banks in a degree proportionate to their size. A bak 
of sand, which seems firm and secure, suddenly gives 
way beneath the traveller’s horse, and the next mo- 
ment the animal has sunk in the quicksand, either to 
the chest in front, or over the crupper behind, leaving 
its master in a situation not to be envied. 

Unlike the mountain-torrents and small rivers of 
other parts of the world, the Mississippi rises but 
slowly during these floods, continuing for several 
weeks to increase at the rate of about an inch in the 
day. When at its height, it undergoes tittle fluctu- 
ation for some days, and after this subsides as slowly 
asitrose. he usual duration of a flood is frora four 
to six weeks, although on some occasions it is pro- 
tracted to two motiths. 

If the streamlets of the European continent afferd il. 
lustrations of the formation of strata, how muchymore 
must the Mississippi, with its ever-shifting sand-banks, 
its crumbling shores, its enormons masses of drift 
timber, the source of future beds ot coal, its extensive 
and varied alluvial deposits, and its mighty mass of 
waters rolling sullenly along, like the fleod of etevnity ! 
—American Ornithology. 

The foregoing sketch of the nature of American 
floods ought not to be lost upon persons designing to 
emigrate. It will point out the propriety of settlers 
taking exceeding care that they do not select a loca- 
tion in those low-lying districts in the Mississippi 
Valley which are subject to such devastating inunda- 
tions. 


HIGH AND LOW. 

Ir would appear that wealth has a tendency to pro- 
duce the same results upon society every where—in 
plain republican America, as.well as among the mo- 
narchies of Europe. Grant/Thorburn, inhis Memoira, 
gives us the following graphic view of high life in Bus- 
ton and New York :—“ Next morning, going to Med- 
ford in the stage, and thinking on the occurrences of 
the day previous, says I to myself, how much happier 
might we live in this goodly land, where Providence 
is daily loading us with more benefits than fall to the 
lot of any other people under the sun, were we only 
to use them like beings possessed of common sense ! 
The rich make themselves very unhappy by relinquish- 
ing their own liberty and independence, and tamely 
submitting to the caprive and folly (to call it by no 
worse name) of the most powerful of all tyrants, fz- 
shion—each striving to outdo his fellow in extrava- 
gance and show. Mrs A goes to drink tea with 
Mrs B ; she there finds a new and very expensive 
addition to tlfe tea-equipage; she goes home in mi- 
sery, and can neither eat, rest, nor sleep; she then my 
dears ber husband day and night.continually, till he 
procures for her the like, or maybe something more 
costly.) 

The second class make themselves miserable by look- 
ing up at, trying to imitate, and envying, their supe- 
riors.. A great majority of the labouring class make 
themselves miserable by getting drunk, forgetting to 
make hay when the sun shines, and forgetting to lay 
up stores in summer, that they may be able to sit by 
a good fire, and.crack their nuts in winter, as the 
squirrels do—and almost every one thinks his neigh- 
bour happier than himself, and this is because he can- 
not see the snakes that gnaw his neighbour’s heart. 

On reviewing the last ten days, I think I have seen 
more of what may be termed /igh life than ever I be- 
fore witnessed ; and from what | have seen, I am more 
than ever convinced, that if each knew his neighbour's 
troubles, he would find that what are termed the good 
and evils of life are pretty equally divided. TI have 
seen the man whose riches increased, and wealth 
flowed in from every quarter ; he was the envy of his 
neighbours, because they knew not the sorrows that 
wrung his heart; he had no children to share in his . 
wealth, and no babes to whom he might leave his sub= 
stance; this was the worm that continually gnawed 
at the root of his gourd. I have seen the servant, 
while dusting the costly furniture, and cleaning, the 
handsome grate, place the shovel on the side where 
the tongs used to stand. Such a trifle as this.have I 
seen throw the wife of that rich man into. a state-of so” 
much turmoil and passion, that the.blood receded 1 
from her face, nor the fire from her eyes, nor did the 
music of her tongue cease to play; for an hour to come. 
I have seen the poor man, who had barely food to eat, 
or raiment to put on—but then he conld rejoice in the 
strong arms of three industrious sons, while his wife 
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could smile at the light step, the ruddy cheek, and 
healthy looks of her active daughters. 

The rich man fares sumptuously every day; but in 
most cases, by abusing his mercies, he turns them in- 
to a curse. I have seen the prosperous merchant re- 
turn from his office to his house in Broadway, or palace 
near town. His table was furnished with every luxury 
—three or four courses; then nuts, fruit, and wine: 
perhaps half a dozen fowls of the same feather in com- 
pany: they have a real set-to of eating and drinking, 
for four hours on a stretch. Had you seen these men in 
Wall Street, attwo p.m., their eyes sparkling with in- 
telligence, and the whole countenance lit up with mer- 
cantile enterprise, and look on them now—they are 
like beings of another sphere. It is seven P.M.; the 
table is strewed with apple-skins and orange-skins— 
with nut-shellsand almond-shells—cigars half-smoked 
and whole-smoked—bottles half-full and whole-full— 
wine, red, white, and blue, mixing with the shells, 
skins, and tobacco aforesaid, forming altogether a 
beautiful chemical, vegetable, and compound dye, 
which flows from the board for the benefit of trade, 
and the hopes of the merchant of Brussels. But look 
now at their keen, calculating, Wall Street eyes ; they 
are sunk, glazed, and vacant—half-shut, half-asleep 
—their chairs turned half round, facing one another 
in pairs; there they sit, staring in one another’s faces, 
muttering half sentences of incoherent nonsense, and 
looking like a set of most consummate fools. No won- 
der that the ladies retire fromsuch a scene, as soon as 
the bottles and cork-screw are called for. Next morn- 
ing, at nine A.M., you may see them crawling out of 
bed; the weather is hot; their heads are buoyant 
from the fumes of wine; they stagger across the room, 
and are brought up at the back-window by a chair or 
sofa; for ten minutes they sit inhaling the sweet 
breeze from the cooling waters of the Hudson ; having 
shaved, washed, and dressed, they descend, holding 
fast to the banisters. The breakfast-table is set with 
every thing to tempt the appetite, but appetite they 
have none: a pump-bolt itself could not cram these 
good things down their burning throats. Again they 
Walk slowly on to Wall Street, where, in some soda- 
water or doctor’s shop, they drown their burning 
thirst. 

Now, this is what these men call good living ; fast 
living it is in all conscience; and I think these must 
be the very sort of bodies mentioned in the Old Book, 
who ‘live not out half their days.’ I know some of 
these men; they were boys when I was married ; now 
they are old men at forty. You may see them of a 
fine afternoon crawling along; you may know them 
by their short step of three inches; by placing the 
heel first on the ground—no elastic spring of the foot, 
that bends to the toe—no such thing with them; al- 
ready are their toes twice dead—plucked up by the gout. 
You may see them bending on their staff, or holding 
with both hands to the railing. So much for good liv- 
ing. 

Now, look at the sober house-mason. At six A.M., 
March 10th, he goes forth to work; at eight, his 
pretty little daughter, with a basket of bread and but- 
ter, and maybe a smoked herring, all covered with a 
clean neat cloth—a small tin kettle with his pint of 
coffee: he sets himself down on a cold stone, where 
he eats his bread with a merry heart and a good ap- 
petite. Now, if this man is blessed with a thankful 
heart, he is happier by far than the man who fares 
sumptuously every day, and has no such thankful- 
ness: no gout, cramp, or dyspepsia, ever disturbs his 
rest. 


THE FIRST OF MAY.* 
All hail to thee, thou First of May, 
Sacred to wonted sport and play, 

To wine, and jest, and dance, and song, 
And mirth that lasts the whole day long ! 
Hail! of the season’s honour bright, 

Annual return of sweet delight ; 

Flower of reviving summer’s reign, 

That hastes to time’s old age again ! 

When Spring’s mild air at nature’s birth 

First breathed upon the new-formed earth; 

Or when the fabled age of gold, 

Without fixed law, spontaneous rolled ; 

Such zephyrs, in continual gales, 

Passed temperate along the vales, 

And softened and réfreshed the soil, 

Not broken yet by human toil ; 

Such fruitful warmths perpetual rest 

On the fair islands of the blest— 

Those plains where fell disease’s moan 

And frail old age are both unknown. 

Such winds with gentle whispers spread 

Among the dwellings of the dead, 

And shake the eypresses that grow 

Where Lethe murmurs soft and slow. 

Perhaps when God at last in ire 

Shall purify the world with fire, 

And to mankind restore again 

Times happy, void of sin and pain, 

The beings of this earth beneath, 

Such pure ethereal air shall breathe. 
Hail! glory of the fleeting year! 

Hail ! day the fairest, happiest here! 

Memorial of the time gone by, 

And emblem of futurity ! 


Le 


* Translated from the Latin of George Buchanan, by the late 
Robert Hogg. 


FROST oF 763. 

In the common tables of chronology there is set 
down for the year (hess A violent frost for 150 days, 
from October to February.” The following account 
of it is taken from the pages of a historian of that 
age :—In that same year (763) there took place a great 
and most bitter frost, not only in our land, but also 
in the East, much more, however, in the Northern 
parts, so that the waters of the sea (the Euxine, we 
suppose), even to the distance of one hundred miles 
from the shore, were by the rigour of that congelation 
turned into the hardness of stone, the ice being from 
the surface downwards thirty cubits deep. All the 
countries, even from Lycia (in the southern part of 
Asia Minor) up to the Danube, were comprehended 
in its severity. The countries, however, pervaded by 
the Nieper and Neister, and the land stretching from 
Mesembria (on the coast of Thrace) to Moesia, did 
most severely suffer. When the ice of the ocean’s 
surface had been covered by successive falls of snow, 
it arose in height by that accumulation other twenty 
cubits, so that the ocean was conglutinated as it were 
to the shore without any apparent line of separation, 
and men and animals, wild and tame, walked over 
the frozen surface from Cazaria (?) and Bulgaria, 
and the islands adjoining. Inthe month of February, 
however, by the command of God, this massy inves- 
titure of snow and ice, that for more than three months 
had encrusted river and ocean, being broken into 
many and diverse mountain-like fragments, descended 
floating towards the Thracian Bosphorus. The rugged 
and disrupted masses passed down that strait into the 
Propontis, thence to the islands and Abydes, filling 
all the windings of the bays and all the banks of the 
rivers with the splinters detached from their floating 
magnitudes. I myself (says the historian), with thirty 
of my companions, descended on one of them as it 
passed, and saw upon its surface animals both wild 
and tame, both living and dead. Whosoever took 
the fancy, could have crossed from Chrysopolis on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, all along the wedged 
and continuous ice, without interruption, to the 
squares and streets of Constantinople. One of these 
glacial islands, colliding upon the stairs of the Acro- 
polis, crushed them to pieces; another, of immense 
magnitude, dashing against the city-wall, shook it 
with such an irresistible impulse, that all the houses 
contiguous to and connected with the wall were in- 
jured or destroyed. This immense-mass then split 
into three fragments, and begirt the whole southern 
circuit of the city with an icy barrier, whose height 
exceeded that of the walls. All the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, gazed with unceasing astonish. 
ment at this most unwonted appearance, and returned 
home in tears and amid alarms, not knowing how to 
interpret, or what to say, regarding a phenomenon 
so unusual in our climates, and so terrible. 


A LONG STORY. 

An Italian nobleman, who was grievously afflicted 
with old age and the gout, entertained a conteur, a fable 
narrator, whose business it was to talk him to sleep. 
The conteur was a man to have talked the world to 
sleep in twenty minutes ; but’the excessive restless- 
ness of his patron sometimes defied his utmost exer- 
tions. One night it fell out that the marchese was 
particularly wakeful, and the conteur’s invention more 
than usually slow. He had exhausted his whole stock 
in hand of adventures, and contrived (such as they 
were) three new tales; but still the patient slept not, 
and kept calling upon him to continue. At length, 
wearied out, the contewr struck at a fresh fable. 
“There was a poor peasant,” said he, “ who dwelt 
upon the Pomeranian mountains, who went forth one 
day to a neighbouring market to purchase a flock of 
sheep: he made his bargain, though prices were high, 
and set out on his return home, driving 200 ewes” — 
(“It was a large flock,” muttered the marchese)— 
“200 ewes, besides lambs, before him; but a storm 
arose towards night, and the rivulets swelled with the 
rain; at length the peasant came to the bank of a 
wide river, which was no longer fordable, from the 
floods, though it had been so when he passed in the 
morning. ‘There was no bridge nearer than three 
leagues, and the roads were getting heavy for the cat- 
tle. Could a boat be procured ? ‘There was one, but 
so small that it would only carry one sheep at a time. 
In this dilemma the traveller had no choice; he put 
a sheep into the boat, rowed it over with some difh- 
culty (for the stream was now strong and rapid), land- 
ed it on the far shore, and returned for another.” 
When the contewr had arrived at this point of his 
story, he stopped, and composed himself to sleep ; but 
the nobleman, who was still awake, cried out, as usual, 
“Go on, Beneditto; goon. Why do you not proceed 
with the farmer on his journey?” ‘Ah! let me 
sleep, my lord, I entreat you,” returned the conteur 
in despair; ‘‘I shall be awake again, I am sure, be- 
fore he has got his sheep over.” 

ADVICE TO DAUGHTERS. 

The Count de Grammont had two daughters; one 
fat, and the other lean. The countess, his wife, 
begged him to write to them, and pressed him so much, 
that, yielding to her importunity, he took the pen and 
wrote to the first, “‘My daughter, get lean;’’ and to 
the other, “ My daughter, get fat; and no more. 
The countess, seeing him seal his letters, was surprised 
that he had so soon done; but the count said, “ they 
bare to follow the advice I now send them to do 
well. 


LORD KAMES ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

In Lord Kames’s admirable work, entitled, ‘‘ Loose 
Hints upon Education, chiefly concerning the Cul- 
ture of the Heart,” the following advice is given to 
those who have the charge of young men above the 
age of puberty :—“ Now is the precious time for lec- 
turing your male pupil on the choice of a companion 
for life: no other branch of education is of deeper 
concern. Instil into his heart, that happiness in the 
married state depends not on riches nor on beauty, 
but on good sense and sweetness of temper. Let him 
also keep in view, that in a married woman the 
management of domestic affairs and the education of 
children are indispensable duties. He will never tire 
of such conversation ; and if he have any degree of 
sensibility, it will make such an impression as to guard 
him against a hasty choice. If not well guarded, he 
will probably fall a prey to beauty, or other external 
qualification of little importance in the matrimonial 
state. He sets his heart ona pretty face, ora sprightly 
air; he is captivated by a good singer, or a nimble 
dancer; and his heated imagination bestows on the 
admired object every perfection. A young man who 
has profited by the instructions given him is not so 
gasily captivated. The picture of a good wife is fixed 
in his mind, and he compares with it every young 
woman he sees. ‘She is pretty, but has she good 
sense? She has sense, but is she well tempered ? 
She dances elegantly, or sings with expression ; but 
is she not vain of such trifles ?? Judgment and saga- 
city will produce a deliberate choice ; love will come 
with marriage, and in that state it makes an illus- 
trions figure. After proper instruction, let the young 
man be at full liberty to choose for himself. In 
looking about where to apply, he cannot be better 
directed than to a family where the parents and chil- 
dren live in perfect harmony, and are fond of one 
another. A young woman of such a family seldom 
fails to make a good wife.” 

AN ANCIENT ANECDOTE. 

Apollonius of Thyana, being at Ephesus, one day 
exhorted the inhabitants of that city to have their 
goods in common, and to be kind to one another. 
There were a number of little birds perched in a 
neighbouring wood ; and during his discourse, it hap- 
pened that another flew towards them, screaming, as 
if it brought some news. All the rest began to scream 
likewise, and flew away with it. Apollonius, who ob- 
served this, stopt, and said to the people, ‘A boy who 
was carrying some corn, made a false step, and scat- 
tered great part of it in such-and-such a street. That 
bird found it out, and came to apprise the rest of the 
fortunate discovery.” Several of his auditors ran to 
the place he had named; and finding the case to be 
as he had stated, they returned to the spot where the 
people were assembled, filled with astonishment and 
admiration. Apollonius continued his admonitions to 
the multitude to bestow their goods freely upon each 
other, holding out to them the example of these birds. 
This was enongh to produce a belief that the preacher 
understood the language of the feathered tribe ; “but,” 
says an incredulous Frenchman, ‘‘it is easy to per- 
ceive that he had observed the scattered grain in pass- 
ing along the street, and that he invented the rest.” 


HALF MORE THAN THE WHOLE. 

The man of true genius must never allow his fancy 
to sparkle too brightly or too long. An overfulness 
of any thing is as bad as its too frequent repetition. 
So much is this the case as to have given rise to the 
apparent paradox, that ‘the half is more than the 
whole.” ‘The truth of this saying we shall illustrate 
by a little story :—An Indian, who had a quantity of 
rich emeralds, showed one for sale to a skilful jeweller, 
who gaye him a price far beyond his expectation. The 
Indian took out a second, which was still more beauti- 
ful than the first; the jeweller, however, valued it at 
one-half less ; and he did the same in proportion with 
the third and fourth. Upon this, the Indian, greatly 
surprised to find that the more exquisite the quality 
of the stones which he produced, the smaller a sum 
was offered for them, inquired the cause. ‘It is,” 
said the jeweller, ‘‘ because an abundance of even the 
most precious things lessens their value; the esteem 
for them ceasing along with their rarity.” 

A SHEEP'S HEAD. 

A Scotch family, lately removed to London, wished 
to have a sheep’s head prepared as they were accus- 
tomed toitat home, and sent a servant to the butcher’s 
to procure one.| ‘ My gude man,” said she to the 
butcher, ‘I want asheep’shead.” ‘‘ There's plenty. 
of them,” replied he; ‘‘choose which you will.” 
‘‘ Na,” said she, “that winna do; I want a sheep’s 
head that will sing” (singe). ‘‘ Go, you idiot,” said 
he, “who ever heard of a sheep’s head that could 
sing?” ‘ Why,” replied she in wrath, “ it’s ye that 
are the idiot ; for a sheep’s head in Scotland can sing: 
but I jalouse yer English sheep are just as grit fules 
as their owners, and they can do naething as they ocht.” 
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CONFIDENCE. 
No person of limited experience or views could con- 
ceive to what an extent trade is encouraged by confi- 
dence, and checked by the reverse. 

The first impulse of an ignorant selfishness is to 
take advantage of every thing that is in one’s power, 
without regard to the rights of others. An enlight- 
ened morality makes it apparent that we may be more 
benefited eventually, by respecting the rights of others 
in the meantime. Hence arises honesty, which a 
proverb, that is in itself a satire on the human under- 
standing, declares to be the best policy. There is, 
however, a more complicated train of circumstances, 
in which probity is less directly encouraged. The 
reward sometimes has little chance of falling in any 
considerable degree to ourselves, but rather to a class 
of which we form a mere constituent unit. A higher 
principle must then be called into exercise : we must 
in a great measure cultivate honesty for the sake of 
the purity of our own minds, and the comfort of our 
consciences, and the approbation of our fellows, whose 
interests are concerned in our rectitude. These may 
seem vague and uncertain motives for just dealing ; 
but it is astonishing how far they will sometimes 
affect large communities, and even nations. 

This probity of communities is necessary, because, 
without the confidence which a habitual and univer- 
sal probity inspires, business could not proceed in 
nearly so advantageous a manner. There are some 
trades that would be entirely destroyed, if there were 
not a general probity among those concerned in them ; 
because, if every thing had to be tested and verified, 
the cost of doing so would absorb the whole profit. 
There are other trades where the cost of verification 
would consume a considerable part of the profit, so 
that the trade, instead of flourishing, would languish. 
Men, foreseeing these results, contract a kind of spirit 
in favour of probity, each in his own department, and 
thus their general interests are much advanced. Even 
thieves are found to have an honesty among them- 
selves, arising out of these views of policy. Though 
they scruple not to proclaim a predatory war upon 
all the rest of their fellow-creatures, they know that 
they must respect the rights of their companions, 
even to a farthing, as, without confidence in their 
own fraternity, neither their interests nor their lives 
‘could be safe. : l 
| Perhaps there is no more splendid exemplification 
of the utility of that confidence which a general pro- 
dity inspires, than what is presented by the Clearing 
House in Lombard Street. This is a rendezvous to 
which all the banking-houses in the metropolis send 
each a clerk every day, with the various bills in their 
possession drawn upon other banking-houses, which 
their representative officials exchange against each 
other, so as to leave only small balances, which are 
paidincash. By this simple arrangement, which rests 
entirely upon a general probity, from five to eight 
millions are turned over daily, without more than two 


or three hundred thousand pounds being required in 
-actual cash ; and an incalculable saving of trouble and 


expense is thus effected. An exemplification of a some- 
svhat different kind is related by Professor Babbage, 
in his “ Economy of Machinery and Manufactures.” 
On the closing of the continental ports against British 
‘goods by Napoleon, a house in the centre of Germany, 
which had been in the habit of doing extensive busi- 
ness with a house in England, contrived, notwith- 
-standing the severe penalties threatened by the French 
emperor, to continue the traffic. Orders were sent, 
unsigned, or signed only by the Christian name of one 
of the partners, directing goods to be sent to certain 


places of deposit, and appointing certain times and 
places of payment; and though the English house 
;could have had no recourse for the enforcement of 
payment, such was the character of their German 
correspondents, that they never hesitated to execute 
the orders. In no instance was there the least irre- 
gularity in the payments. 


Some remarkable instances of the disadvantages 
arising from the improbity of a large body of traders, 
are given by the same writer. Irish flax has always 
been considered superior naturally to any other; and 
yet it was found, some years ago, by a committee of 
the IHouse of Commons, that it never brought so much 
as other flax by a penny or twopence a pound. The 
cause of this was explained by the Secretary of the 
Irish Linen-Board. ‘* The owners of flax,” says he, 
“who are almost always people in the lower walks of 
life, believe that they can best advance their own in- 
terests by imposing on the buyers. Flax being sold 
by weight, various expedients are used to increase 
it; and every expedient is injurious, particularly the 
damping of it; a very common practice, which makes 
the flax always heat. The inside of every bundle 
(and the bundles all vary in bulk) is often full of 
pebbles, or dirt of various kinds, to increase the weight, 
In this state it is purchased, and exported to Great 
Britain. The natural quality of Irish flax is admitted 
to be not inferior to that produced by any foreign 
country ; and yet the flax of every foreign country, 
imported into Great Britain, obtains a preference 
among the purchasers, because the foreign flax is 
brought to the British market in a cleaner and more 
regular state.” The Secretary afterwards stated, that, 
if the production of flax were prosecuted in a different 
manner in Ireland, that country was able to produce 
all that was necessary in Great Britain, so that none 
would be required from any foreign country. It is 
therefore evident, that the want of an enlightened 
iorality in the flax-growers of Ireland both prevented 
themselves from getting a proper price for the article, 
and prevented the country at large from obtaining 
the advantage which nature had ordained for it, of 
exclusively producing the materials of all the linen 
goods used in this populous empire. 

A story is related of a Frenchman selling a quantity 
of gunpowder to a nation of North American Indians, 
telling them, that, if they sowed it in their fields, it 
would grow like corn, and repay them a hundred-fold. 
The trick lost to France the whole commerce of the 
nation, besides leading to much bloodshed. <A similar 
deception, we regret to say, was practised by a British 
needle-manufacturer upon the Africans, in Mr Lan- 
der’s late expedition. The traveller, knowing the 
fondness of the Africans for needles, had brought with 
him nearly a hundred thousand of various sizes, among 
which was a great quantity of Whitechapel sharps, 
‘‘ warranted superfine, and not to cut in the eye.” 
Of these Jast, Mr Lander distributed a considerable 
quantity, not dreaming of any deceit; but they were 
soon brought back to him by the natives, with loud 
complaints of their having no eyes whatever. The 
manufacturer had perhaps supposed that the Africans 
were fair subjects for deception, and possibly he made 
a little money by the transaction; but it is obvious 
that he can never be again employed in the African 
needle-trade. Mr Lander might have lost his life in 
consequence of the deception ; and, for certain, an ad- 
ditional difficulty has been thrown in the way of es- 
tablishing a commercial intercourse with the interior 
of Africa, The manufacturer has immediately injured 
himself, and remotely, perhaps, both himself and his 
country. — 


Mr Babbage adverts to some instances of trade de- 
caying in certain districts from no other cause than 
this. A parliamentary committee on the lace-trade 
some years ago reported, ‘‘ It is singular that the 
grievance most complained of one hundred and fifty 
years ago, should, in the present improved state of 
trade, be the same grievance which is now most com- 
plained of; for it appears, by the evidence given be- 
fore your committee, that all the witnesses attribute 
the decay of the trade more to the making of fraudu- 
lent and bad articles, than to the war, or any other 
cause.” A kind of lace called “ single-press” was 
manufactured, and looked fair enough to the eye; 
but, when washed, the threads slipped, and the whole 
became useless. Now, as the eye even of an experi- 
enced person could hardly distinguish between single- 
press and double-press lace, the former was generally 
imposed for the latter. Accordingly, one witness in- 
formed the committee that the trade had ceased in all 
places where the fraud had been discovered. ‘The in- 
dustry of a whole district was prostrated by fraud. 


That trade is always sure to be the most prosperous, 
in which there is the least possibility of deceiving the 
public as to the quality of the articles ; and one reason 
of this is, that, in such trades, the articles can be sold 
more cheaply. An article like loaf-sugar, which 
every one can judge of by a glance, we may purchase 
from any dealer ; but if we wish to buy a horse 
or a watch, we have to go to a man who is placed, 
by the extent of his transactions, and the respon. 
sibility of his whole situation in life, above the 
chance of deceiving us. It is easy, of course, 
to see that, in the one case, a simple profit on 
the article is sufficient, while, in the other, we pay 
something over and above for .exclusive integrity. 
The honest trader is obliged to charge higher, be- 
cause, from the competition of the less honourable 
dealer who attracts the many by apparent cheapness, 
he has a comparatively small trade. In some trades, 
this uncertainty as to the genuineness of articles must 
operate as a decided obstacle to prosperity. Many 
persons are prevented, by the fear of deception, from 
purchasing so readily or so frequently as they would 
otherwise do. It may also be here pointed out, that 
one cause of the decline of the small manufactory sys- 
tem, by which there were formerly so many maséer- 
workmen throughout the country, has been the compa- 
rative prevalence of improbity among men of narrow 
means. A single cottager may attempt to impose a 
bad web for a good one, and hope to escape detection, 
or at least its more disagreeable consequences ; but a 
large manufacturer is a more conspicuous and respon- 
sible person. Hence, when cottagers manufactured, 
it was found necessary to employ a class of middle- 
men to collect and fest the goods ; but no such expense 
is necessary with the proprietor of a large factory. 
The purchaser deals there with perfect security, be- 
cause he knows that the large manufacturer would 
lose infinitely more, by damage of character, than he 
could gain by a single dishonest transaction. 

The most directly beneficial use to which we can 
put these observations, is to hold them up as a proof 
of the benefits, general and particular, of honesty. 
Every individual in a mercantile community is thus 
shown to be immediately interested in the mainten- 
ance of a good reputation in that community, for, 
wherever there is the contrary, business must be less 
prosperous, and he, as well as his neighbours, must 
suffer. The good reputa‘ion is also shown to have 
two grand beneficial uses: it both gives a general en- 
couragement to purchasers and correspondents, and 
it tends to cheapen goods, which is in itself an encoue 
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ragement to purchasers. It is said that, though the 
people of the United States of America are not sur. 
passed in talents for business by any nation, there is, 
unfortunately, among a considerable portion of them, 
a prevailing disposition to take undue advantages—in 
short, to overreach. Now, what must be the result 
of this? Every man must just be proportionally on 
his guard to prevent his neighbour, from. cheating 
him. What a lamentable state of things is this—a 
large portion of a nation spending a large portion of 
its energies in a way altogther unprofitable! How 
much better would it be, if the time, and thought, 
and exertion, which are devoted to trick, and the 
counteraction of trick, were spent in fair business, 
useful alike to individuals and the commonwealth ! 
The difference is much the same as that between two. 
feasts, at one of which there is a general scramble to 
eat out of each other’s plates, while at the other every 
man eats quietly out of hisown: it is easy to conceive 
that, in the latter case, each guest would have a bet- 
ter dinner, as well as a better opinion of himself, at 
the close, than in the former. 

There is perhaps no country where probity more 
generally presides over the transactions of mercantile 
and manufacturing industry, than in Britain, The 
Saxon races seem to have an inherent honesty in their 
composition, which, in conjunction with an inherent 
humanity, another prominent characteristic, does more 
than all their laws and institutions for keeping them 
right, and improving their condition. They area blue- 
eyed, honest, genial-spirited people. Immense trans- 
actions are accordingly managed in this country upon 
a word passed between man and man, or something 
equivalent toit. Vast quantities of goods pass through 
the hands of various purchasers without being seen, 
and the last consignee is just as confident about their 
genuineness as the first. Vast sums of money in like 
manner pass through various hands in an ideal form, 
and still they are sure to be realised at the last. Itis 
easy to see that this honourable system must be greatly 
advantageous to Britain, and must have helped with 
other circumstances to give the people their present 
enviable pre-eminence among mercantile nations—for, 
without it, it would be absolutely impossible to carry 
on business to the same extent. Were verification 
necessary in every transaction—had every package 
and barrel to be opened and tested—had every mer- 
chant to send emissaries here and there to inspect the 
goods he was ordering to distant consignments—such 
obstructions, and so much additional expense, would 
sink the amount of the national business to a trifle. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Second Article, 
Iw our last article, we brought down our account of 
newspapers to the period of the great civil war in 
ingland, when hosts of diurnals were supported by 
the contending parties, for the purpose of advocating 
their respective causes. Both armies, indeed, carried 
a printer about with them, for the purpose of gaining 
proselytes either by argument or delusion ; and it was 
thus that the first newspaper came to be printed in 
Scotland. Before touching on the latter part of our 
subject, however, we will carry down our notice of the 
English publications a little farther. 

In 1662, the Kingdom's Intelligencer was com- 
menced in London, which contained a greater variety 
of useful information than any of its predecessors ; it 
had a sort of obituary, notices of proceedings in Par- 
liament, and in the law-courts, &c. Some curious 
advertisements also appear in its columns, such as— 
“The Faculties’ Office for granting licences (by act 
of Parliament) to eat flesh in any part of England, is 
still kept at St Paul’s Chain, near St Paul’s Church- 
yard.” There is, also, the following warning to the 
public against a literary piracy :—“ There is stolen 
abroad, a most false and imperfect copy of a poem, 
called Hudibras, without name either of printer or 
bookseller, as fitting so lame and spurious an impres- 
sion, The true and perfect edition, printed by the 
author’s original, is sold by Richard Marriott, under 
St Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street; that other 
nameless impression is a cheat, and will but abuse the 
buyer as weli as the author, whose poem deserves to 
have fallen into better hands.” It would appear that 
efforts had been made, even at this early period, to 
report parliamentary speeches; for we find, by Lord 
Mountmorres’s History of the Irish Parliament, that 
a warm debate occurred in that body during the above 
year (1662), relative to the propriety of allowing the 
publication of its debates in the English diurnals, and 
the Speaker in consequence wrote to Sir Edward Ni- 
cholls, Secretary of State, to enjoin a prohibition. 

In 1663, another paper, called “the Intelligencer, 
published for the satisfacti 1 and information of the 
_#eople,”” was started by Roger L’Estrange, better re- 

3 smembered by the name of Sir Roger, being afterwards 
knighted for bis unshaken loyalty to the house of 
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He was of an ancient family in Norfolk, and 
distinguished’ himself as a soldier at the outbreak of 
the rebellion. Being captured by the’ parliamentary 
army, he was tried and condemned to. die, and lay, 
in prison almost four years, every morning expecting 
to be led forth toexecution. He was at last liberated, 
and lived in almost total obscurity till the Restoration, 
when he was rewarded with the invidious- post of li- 
censer of the press. With the view of obtaining some 
more substantial reward, he started the Intelligencer, 
wherein he warmly espoused the cause of the crown 
on all occasions; and Mr Nicholls tells us that he 
(Sir Roger) infused into his newspapers more infor- 
mation, more entertainment, and more advertisements 
of importance, than (were contained in) any succeed- 
ing paper whatever, previous to the golden age of let- 
ters, which may be said to have commenced in the 
reign of Queen Anne. 
journal for two years, but dropped it upon the appear- 
ance of the London Gazetie (first called the Oxford 
Gazette, owing to the earlier numbers being issued at 
Oxford, where the court was then holding, and the 
Parliament sitting, in consequence of the plague ra- 
ging in London): the first number was published on 
the 4th of February 1665. So rife did these little 
books of news, as they were called, become at this time, 
that between the years 1661 and 1668, no less than 
seventy of them were published under various titles; 
some of them of the most fantastic, and others of a 
very sarcastic, description. For example, we have 
the “* Mercurius Fumigosus, or the Smoking Noctur- 
nal;” “ Mercurius Meretrizx ;”? “ Mercurius Radaman- 
thus ;” ‘* Public Occurrences, truly stated, with aliow- 
ance !” “ News from the Land of Chivalry, being the 
pleasant and delectable History and wonderful and 
strange Adventures of Don Rugero de Strangmento, 
Knight of the Squeaking Fiddlestick,” &c. Then, when 
we get about the time of the famed Popish plot, we have 
the “ Weekly Visions of the Popish Plot ;” “ Discovery 
of the Mystery of Iniquity,” &c. On the 12th May 
1680, L’ strange, who had then started asecond paper, 
called the Observator, first exercised his authority as 
licenser of the press, by procuring to be issued-a “ pro- 
clamation for suppressing the printing and publishing 
unlicensed news-books and pamphlets of news, be- 
cause it has become a common practice for evil-dis- 
posed persons to vend to his majestie’s people all the 
idle and malicious reports that they could collect or 
invent, contrary to law; the continuance whereof 
would in a short time endanger the peace of the king- 
dom: the same manifestly tending thereto, as has been 
declared by all his majestie’s subjects unanimously.” 
The charge for inserting advertisements (then un. 
taxed) at this period, we learn from the Jockey’s In- 
telligencer, 1683, to be ‘‘ a shilling for a horse or 
coach, for notification, and sixpence for renewing ;” 
also, in the Observator Reformed, it is announced that 
advertisements of eighé lines are inserted for one shil- 
ling; and Morphew’s County Gentleman’s Courant, 
two years afterwards, says, that ‘‘ seeing promotion 
of trade is a matter that ought to be encouraged, the 
price of advertisements is advanced to 2d. per line !” 
The publishers at this time, however, seem to have 
been sometimes sorely puzzled for news to fill their 
sheets, small as they were; but a few of them got 
over the difficulty in a sufficiently ingenious manner. 
Thus, the Flying Post, in 1695, announces, that “if 
any gentleman has a mind to oblige his country friend 
or correspondent with this account of public affairs, 
he may have it for 2d., of J. Salisbury, at the Rising 


Sun in Cornhill, on a sheet of fine paper; half of | 


which being blank, he may thereon write his own pri- 
vate business, or the material news of the day.” And 
again, Dawker’s News Letter—‘ This letter will be 
done up on good writing-paper, and blank space left, 
that any gentleman may-write his own private busi- 
ness. It will be useful to improve the younger sort 
in writing acurious hand !” Another publisher, with 
less wit or more honesty than these, had recourse to 
a curious enough expedient for filling his sheet: 
whenever there was a dearth of news, he filled up the 
blank part with a sufficient portion from the Bible; 
and in this way is said to have actually gone through 
the whole of the New Testament, and the greater 
portion of the Psalms of Dayid ! 


Londoners enjoyed the luxury of a newspaper every 
day. The first was issued in 1709, and called the 
Daily Courant, being published every day, Sundays 
excepted. There were at this time seventeen others 
published thrice a-week, and one twice. 
ing sarcastic enumeration of some of the more eminent 
of them is given in the General Postscript of October 
24, 1709; and the wit of it seems very much on a par 
with that exhibited in the controversies of similar 
scribblers in our own times. “ The weekly papers 
being exceedingly barren and impertinent, the follow- 
ing catalogue, we hope, will not be unacceptable to every 
English reader:—The Daily Courant, by -Socinus 
Editor, a modern Whig. The Supplement, by Jaco- 
bus Abellius, a Postscriptorian. ‘The British Apolio, 
by a society of gentlemen, consisting of Abennigo 
Simpleton only. The General Remark, by the most 
learned and laborious Poveus, projector and operator 
extraordinary. The Female Tatler, by Scandlosissima 
Scoundrelia. The General Postscript (itself), by No- 
vellus Scandalus, an Ubiquitarian. The London 
Gazette, by the Gazetteer. The Postman, by M. 
Hugonotius Politicus Gallo-Anglus, a spiteful Com- 
mentator. The Tatler, by Scriptor Furiosus, a Court 
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The follow- 


of the Spectator being stopped in the begi 


Intelligencer. The Rehearsel, by Agitator Maximus, 
and.Antediluvian. The Evening Post, by Compositor 
Fatuus, a Defacer of Languages. The Whisperer,.by 
Mrs Jenny Frivolous, a near relation to the Postscrip« 
torian. The City Intelligencer, by Mr Nibblenews, 
a Paragraphian.” F 

It was about this time that a new species of pub- 
lication was started, which, although it would scarcely 


‘be regarded as belonging to the family of newspapers 


now, was held to be so then; and, in fact, for a con- 
siderable time after it was commenced, it included ar- 
ticles of news along with its other matter. We allude 
to those admirable publications, the Tatler, Spectator, 
Guardian, &c. which formed the models of so many 
subsequent publications of the same kind, and in some 
respects of our own present work, The nameof Ad- 
dison is so intimately associated with the two first 


‘works mentioned, that we believe the general im. 


pression to be, that he was the original projector as 
well as the principal writer of them, Such is not the 
fact. The first number of the Tatler was published 
on the 23d April (new style) 1709—now 125 years 
ago—by Sir Richard Steele, whilst Addison was ab- 
sent in Ireland as secretary to the then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and from whom he had kept his intention 
profoundly secret. Addison, however, discovered the 
author amongst the very first numbers, by the latter 
inserting some remark on Virgil which had been 
suggested by his friend; and they thereafter laboured 
jointly in the‘work, Addison’s first contribution ap- 
pearing on the 26th May. The Tatler was essentially 
a newspaper, in as far as it contained articles of fo- 
reign intelligence. and advertisements, and the only 
difference between it and the other sheets of news 
then published, was in its containing original papers 
of morals and criticism—the latter being, of course, 
the only portions now preserved. It was—as well as 
its successors, the Spectator and Guardian—origi- 
nally published in a folio half-sheet, foolscap size, and 
in double columns. There were but two pages in 
each number, one-fourth whereof was generally occu- 
pied by advertisements, and the price was one penny. 
The essays were at first characterised by a caution, 
amounting almost to timidity ; but as their popularity 
increased, the writers assumed a bolder and more 
authoritative tone; and the effect of their effusions 
in inculcating the minuter decencies and inferior 
duties of life—in regulating the practice of daily con- 
versation—in correcting those depravities which are 
rather foolish than criminal—and all this, too, by 
means of gentle banter and ridicule rather than harsh 
reproof—_was soon widely felt and acknowledged. 
Steele’s strong political prejudices once—and once 
only—broke out in praise of the Duke of Marlborough, 
but the impropriety was seen almost as soon as com- 
mitted, and thenceforward all symptoms of political 
bias were scrupulously avoided. The Tatler was pub- 
lished three times a-week, and reached 271 numbers. 
The last number appeared on the 2d January 1711, 
and was succeeded in about two months thereafter 
(Ist March) by the Spectator, printed in the same 
form, and at the same price. It at once took a higher 
moral position than its predecesser; news and adver- 
tisements were discarded, and supplanted by articles 
of refined criticism. Our readers will perhaps recol- 
lect that it was by the influence of a series of elaborate 
critical articles in this publication, that the public at- 
tention was first directed to the immortal Paradise 
Lost. The Spectator appeared daily (Sundays except- 
ed), and gained so much on the public favour, that 
Addison’s friend, Tickell, says that the sale frequently 
amounted to 20,000 copies. This statement, however, 
is evidently exaggerated. The publisher stated in the 
tenth number, that the sale had already reached 3000 
a-day, and it seems questionable if it ever exceeded 
that number. Dr Johnson says, “I once heard it ob- 
served, that the sale may be calculated by the produce 
of the tax, related in the last number to produce more 
than L.20 per week, and therefore stated at 1.21, or 
1.3, 10s. a-day; this, at a halfpenny a paper, will give 
1680 for the daily number.” Johnson ought to have 
recollected, however, that this calculation was founded 
upon the average sale, after the imposition of the half- 
penny tax (Aug. 2, 1712) upon all periodical sheets and 


| half-sheets, by which the greater part of those publi- 
It was not until the reign of Queen Anne, that the 


cations were stopped, and the sale of the Spectator at 
once reduced nearly one half. The last untaxed 
number appeared on the 3lst July 1712, and intima- 
tion is therein given, that the price would thereafter 
be twopence—one additional halfpenny to pay for the 
stamp, the other to compensate for the reduced cireu- 
lation. The Spectator was the only one that ven- 
tured to double its price; and to this crisis in its 
fate, as well as the publishing world in general, Swift 
thus humorously alludes in his Jowrnal to Stella, as 
follows (August 7) :—‘‘ Do you know that all Grub 
Street is dead and gone last week? No more ghosts 
or murders now for love or money, I plied it close 
the last fortnight, and published at least seven pa- 
pers of my own, besides some of other people’s; but 
now every single half-sheet pays a halfpenny to the 
queen. The Observator is fallen; the Medleys ave 
jumbled together with the Flying Post; the Examiner 
is deadly sick; the Spectator keeps up and doub!es its 
price: I know not how long it will hold. Have you 
seen the red stamp the papers are marked with? Me- 
thinks the stamping is worth a halfpenny.” The 
halfpenny tax is conjectured to have been the cause 
Bd, i, pinning, of 
1713, although Swift sarcastically imputes its cessa~ 
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tion to Addison’s having wearied his readers with 
his endless discussions about the fair sex. 
it may, the defunct publication was immediately fol- 
lowed up by the Guardian, the first number of which 
appeared on the 2d March 1713. 
seems to have been of too grave a cast; the work was 
soon dropped, and was succeeded in October the same 
year by the Englishman (professedly political), which 
was proceeded in for two years, and was in its turn 
supplanted by the Freeholder, on the 23d December 
1715. The latter work was almost solely the produc- 
tion of Addison, who, with the termination of it shortly 
afterwards, concluded his labours as an essayist. 


MISADVENTURES OF A LOVER. 

[The following humorous sketch of the misadventures of an 

over-susceptible lover is extracted from the Elgin Annual for 1833, 
and forms a sequel to the story, under the same title, which was 
inserted in our 47th number. ] 
As I was walking one day up the Strand, arm-in-arm 
with a friend, we met an excessively handsome young 
female, with whom my friend was acquainted. ‘ Miss 
Jackson,”’ said he, making a polite inclination of the 
head from the young lady to me. “ Mr H ” said 
he, with a very pretty nod towards Miss Jackson. 
The half minute’s conversation we had with the young 
lady, only served to deepen the impression her charms 
had made on meat the first glance. My readers know, 
from what I have told them before I had got this 
length, the remarkable facility with which I fall in 
love. A look, a nod, a word spoken, from an engag- 
ing female, has a dozen times over “‘ done” for my poor 
heart. To be brief, I was completely smitten in this 
case. In parting with Miss Jackson and her mother 
—I ought to have mentioned before now that her 
mamma was with her—I inquired at my friend where 
they staid. “Newman Street, Oxford Street, but 
do not recollect the number,” was the answer. “ Are 
you in love? Do you mean to call?” he inquired in 
a half jocular tone. “‘ That will do; that’s very fair,” 
said I, assuming a little pleasantry at his queries. 
The conversation was dropped. 

Nothing further passed that day concerning the ado- 
rable Miss Jackson. To my ineffable surprise, I next 
day received a card from Mé7rs Jackson, inviting me to 
form part of a select company who were to drink tea 
next afternoon at her house. My immediate infer- 
ence was, that, in the interim, my friend had met with 
Mrs Jackson, and the conversation turning by acci- 
dent, or otherwise, on me, he had spoken favourably 
of me—as I may say, without incurring the imputation 
of egotism, he had every reason to do—and that the 
invitation I received was the result. I of course 
heartily accepted the invitation; drank tea with Mrs 
Jackson and friends ; and spent a most agreeable even- 
ing. I sat opposite Miss Jackson on the occasion, 
and went home in a state of transport. 

“JT will write her,” thought I; ‘I will propose a 
meeting for next Friday afternoon (the hour four 
o'clock precisely), at Hyde Park Corner.” The only 
hesitation I had in doing this was, that as it was dark 
when I went to and came from her mother’s house, 
I did not observe thenumber. I concluded, however, 
* that, as I knew the street perfectly, the letter would 
in all probability find her. I did write her to the ef- 
feet above hinted at, and a more tender note never 
emanated from alover’s pen. 

The same evening the twopenny postman brought 
me a neatly-folded letter, the address written in a 
style of penmanship which seemed to me the beau 
ideal of lady caligraphy. I guessed the writer: she 
could be none other than Miss Jackson. I looked at 
the seal before breaking open the letter: it spoke of 
the nature of the contents: The motto was, “Ever 
thine.” TI opened the letter with a heart palpitating 
from joy. I was not disappointed: the charming 
creature was most propitious. Nothing, she protested, 
could afford her greater pleasure than to meet me at 
the time and place appointed. Of what bliss was the 
receipt of this letter productive tome!. I purchased 
a new stit of clothes; called in the aid of the peri- 
queur; spent hours at my toilet—have gentlemen toi- 
lets ?—in preparing for the appointed meeting. Last, 
though not least, I spent no inconsideralle sum—a 
greater one, I can assure my readers, than my ways 
and means warranted—in purchasing certain trinkets 
from the jewellers, which I intended to ‘present to 
Miss Jackson. 

The long-looked-for hour came at last. I was pune- 
tual to the appointed moment. The afternoon was 
particularly fine ; all the Jeaw monde of London seemed 
to be in Hyde Park. Four o’clock struck. I was as- 
tonished at the non-appearance of Miss Jackson. I 
took out my watch, looked at it, was putting it again 
into my fob, when a tall, stern, Cossack-looking fel- 
low came up to me. — ‘ Pray, sir,” said he, in a gruff 
tone, “pray, sir, is that your handwriting ?” Ashe 
uttered these words, he held a letter before my optics. 
TL looked, as any one in my situation would have done, 
_ amazingly stupid. My first glance was directed to 
the stout-whiskered animal before me; my next to 
the sheet which he held in his hand. Sure enough it 
was my letter to Miss Jackson. I at once recognised 
the vile penmanship—lI write a miserable scrawl. 

“‘How the deuce could this booby have come by 
a. ‘There is something mysterious in this 

business. It cannot be that Miss Jackson has also 
——d 3 


Be that as | 
| that letter (holding it in my face) in your handwrit- 
| ing ?”” 

The title, however, | 
lit; besides, I am no disciple of Ferdinand Mentez 
| Pinto. 
| tone, “ Yes, sir, itis; and, pray, wherein —— 


I was interrupted in my unpronounced ejaculations 
by a “Sir, I demand an answer to my question: is 


I have already said it was mine; I could not deny 
I accordingly muttered out, in a subdued 


” 


I was about to inquire what interest he could have 


| in the matter, what possible reason he could have to 


be offended by it—for it was clear he was offended— 
when I was cut short by a tremendous application of a 


| whip—drawn out of the whiskered monster’s pocket 


—to my person. 

“Sir, sir, what can be the meaning of eee sal 
essayed to speak, but my poor voice was either drowned 
in the crackings of the whip, or my assailant heeded 
it not. Never was human being more unmercifully 
whipt before. How many lashes I received, is, and 
will be, a mystery; but this I know, that, but for the 
interference of some of the more humane of the by- 
standers, I might and would have received several 
scores more. 

Miss Jackson did not keep to her promise; indeed, 
after what had occurred, I deemed it fortunate she 
did not. I went home, fully determined to institute 
an action against my assailant, so soon as I could as- 
certain his name and address. This, I knew, I could 
have no difficulty in doing, as there were so many pre- 
sent. As to witnesses to prove the assault, I had 
clouds of them, whenever matters were ina sufficiently 
advanced state to require them. 

On my return home, I found the friend who had 
introduced me to Miss Jackson waiting forme. I men- 
tioned to him what had occurred, and the determina- 
tion to which I had come to prosecute my unknown 
assailant. My friend was very inquisitive to know 
who had thus assaulted me, and what could have 
prompted the fellow to suchastep. I told him again, 
as I told him before, though he seemed to think I 
rather wanted the will than the power, that I could 
give him no information on either head. 

** Can you not,” said he ‘can you not, at any rate, 
give me some description of the personal appearance 
of your assailant?” I answered in the affirmative. 

* Well, let me hear all you can communicate on 
the subject.” I described the bruteas wellas I could. 

“Oh! [know now whoitis! Itis Mr Jackson!” 
exclaimed he, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Mr Jackson! Impossible! Did you not tell me 
that Miss Jackson's father was dead, and that she 
never had a brother ?” 

“Tt is another Mr Jackson,”’ said my friend ; “one 
who lives in the same street. Do you not recollect 
having seen a Mrs Jackson, a beautiful woman, among 
those present at Miss Jackson's mother’s house ? Her 
husband ‘would have been present also, but was out of 
town that day.” 

I did recollect having seen a newly-married lady at 
Mrs Jackson’s on the evening in question. I men- 
tioned this to my friend. 

“But what possible ground of offence could you 
have given to her husband ?”” inquired my friend. 

* None in the world that I know of,” answered I. 
“T never before saw the man in my life; his wife I 
have never seen before or since that evening.” 

“The matter is certainly involved in much mys- 
tery. Did he say nothing when committing the as- 
sault that could have led you to infer the cause of his 
displeasure ? Did you not write to his wife ?—for if 
you did, however innocently, a jealous husband would 
construe an espistle from a man to his wife, into some- 
thing bad. 

“T never in my life penned a syllable to his or any 
other person’s wife; but I will confess to you that I 
did write Miss Jackson, to whom you introduced me; 
and from the hasty glance I gave the letter my as- 
sailant held in his hand, it is the identical one I ad- 
dressed to her. How he came by that letter, is tome 
as mysterious as any of the countless incomprehensi- 
bilities in nature.” 

“What was the nature of your note to Miss Jack- 
son, if it be fair to ask such a question?” said my 
friend. p 

“Tt was written in very general terms. I merely, 
as I suppose is common in all correspondence between 
the sexes, professed a fervent, an immutable, an 
eternal attachment to her; an attachment formed 
from what I had seen of her on the evening and at 
the party referred to, and concluded by urgently beg- 
ging the favour of a meeting with her, next afternoon, 
at a given hour, at Hyde Park Corner.” 

“T have it! I have it!” exclaimed my friend, 
Archimedes-like. ‘‘ The letter you intended for Miss 
Jackson has by mistake gone to Mrs Jackson; and 
no wonder that such an epistle should have kindled 
suspicions in the husband’s breast ; no wonder that he 
chastised you as he did.” 

The hypothesis struck me as probable, though I 
could net exactly see how the mis-sending of the letter 
should have occurred. 

© T will xo to Mr Jackson’s,” said my friend, ‘and 
learn all the particulars from him.” 

He departed at that moment: he had not far to go; 
he returned in an hour afterwards, and informed me 
his conjecture was quite right, and that he learned 
from Mr J. the whole details of the awkward business. 

The story may be told in a few words. The two 
Jacksons, as formerly mentioned, resided in the same 
street. ‘The right house had no brass plate, with the 


name inscribed, on the door; the wrong one had. 
Being ignorant of the number of the right house, I 
could not of course write it on the back of my letter, 
The postman, in these circumstances, very naturally 
delivered the letter at the wrong place. I scrawl a 
wretched indistinct hand ; so that, when the letter 
arrived, Miss was read Mrs. The latter lady pro- 
bably wishing to pass, in the estimation of her hus- 
band, for a woman of surpassing rectitude, showed 
him my letter, instead of consigning it, as she ought, 
to the flames. 

“Why, Charlotte, my dear,” said the husband, ‘if 
ever villain deserved chastisement, this rascal does. 
You only do as I desire you—and if I don’t give it 
him in style!” ; 

Mrs Jackson, being newly married, expressed her 
readiness to do any thing her husband desired her, 
“ Augustus,” said she, “you know, dear, your will 
is always a daw with me.” 

“Well,” says he, “as Solomon enjoins us to an- 
swer afool according to his folly, you shall answer this 
villain according to his villany. You will immediately 
write him, declaring that he made an indelible im- 
pression on your heart when you saw him at the party 
to which he refers, and acquiescing in his proposal 
fer a meeting at Hyde Park Corner.” 

She did as she was bid. I, never having seen Miss 
Jackson’s handwriting, was of course easily deceived. 
I was in perfect raptures, with the supposed success of 
my proposal for a meeting. ‘The reader is already 
informed how transitory my joy was. I never saw 
Miss Jackson after this. JI never wished to see her: 
I could not, after what had occurred, again look her 
in the face. 

It was long before I recovered from the effects of 
this new shock. I had well nigh determined never 
again to speak to womankind ; but a little reflection 
served to convince me, that, constituted as society 
was, that was impossible, unless I turned hermit. 

It is the error of a great many, even of those who 
are considered sensiblemen, that they run from one ex- 
treme to another. This was the next error I commit. 
ted in love matters. I resolved, as the best way of 
avoiding the recurrence of such mishaps as I had al- 
ready encountered, to dispense with all and every 
thing in the shape of courtship, or love-making, and, 
by means of an advertisement, get married at once. 
The idea struck me asa happy one. I resolved to put 
it into effect without any unnecessary loss of time. 
Accordingly, taking my pen and paper, I that moment 
drew up the following advertisement, and caused it 
to be published in the Morning Herald—that journal 
being then, as I believe it is still, the medium most 
generally made use of for sending forth such notices 
to the fair world :— 

“ Matrimony.—Circumstances which it is unne- 
cessary here to detail, having prevented the adver- 
tiser from mingling much in female society, he takes 
this opportunity of appealing to the heart, and soli- 
citing the hand, of any young lady who, like himself, 
possesses a good temper, and a disposition to be happy. 
If the partiality of private friendship has not exagge- 
rated his personal appearance, he flatters himself that 
no lady, however fastidious in taste, will be dissatis- 
fied with him on that score. As regards his princi- 
ples and disposition, he takes on himself to say— 
though the statement would doubtless come with a 
better grace from another—that the former are perfectly 
unexceptionable, and the latter of the most amiable 
and affectionate kind. In fine, at the risk of being 
thought egotistical by those who know him not, the 
advertiser ventures to say, that it is extremely seldom 
that any young lady desirous of entering the matri- 
monial state—that state especially appointed by the 
Deity himself for the happiness of his creatures—has 
such an opportunity presented her. The strictest 
confidence may be relied on, on the advertiser’s 
part, and he expects the same confidence on the part 
of any female making application.. It is hoped no 
male or female will exhibit any impertinent curiosity 
on the occasion. Address A. B., 23, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street.—No unpaid letters will be received.” 

At this time I lodged with an old woman, whose 
house I had entered eight days before. I mentioned 
to her, on sending the advertisement to the Aerald 
office, that I expected early next day several letters, 
desiring her to receive such as should come, and bring 
them up stairs. My landlady nodded assent. Just 
as eleven o’clock forenoon chimed on St Dunstan’s, I 
heard a rap at the door. On my landlady opening it, 
a thickly-spoken lad inquired if there were any A. 
B.’s within. “A. B.! no; there’s no A. B. nor B. 
C. here,” said the old woman somewhat ill-naturedly. 
“ Bring the letter to me; bring the letter tome,” cried 
TI, popping my head a little bit down stairs. My 
landlady brought the epistle up. I forgot to apprise 
her on the previous evening that the letters I expected 
would be mostly, if not altogether, for a certain reason, 
addressed A. B. I then repeated my request that all 
letters so addressed should be brought to me imme- 
diately. She had scarcely got down stairs, and shut 
the outer door, when another knock was heard. It 
was another A. B. letter, which of course was di- 
rectly brought up stairs tome. In short, for an hour 
after, epistles in answer to my advertisement were 
brought up at the rate of one per minute: in one in-. 
stance two arrived at once. By the time my landlady 
had brought me up twelve or fourteen, she evidently 
began to get surprised and alarmed at the number of 
A. B, letters; by the time she had delivered the 
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twentieth—for it will be observed that she had hardly 
got down stairs when there was some new bearer of 
‘an A. B. epistle rapping at the door—by the time, I 
say, she had delivered the twentieth, the good old 
woman got fairly out of breath. When she came the 
length of No. 30, she began to think her best way 
would be to bring up several at a time, which would 
of course lessen the frequency of her up-stair journeys. 
By the time the fortieth epistle arrived, she commenced 
the system of bringing up six at once. By this time 
I-myself had become dreadfully alarmed. I began to 
think I had done some excessively foolish action, and 
that surely all the unmarried ladies in London had 
of a sudden become correspondents of mine. I grew 
quite sick of love epistles. I could almost have wished 
both them and their fair inditers at the antipodes. 
“Here is too much of a good thing,” said I emphati- 
cally to myself. While in this agony of uneasiness at 
the Mont Blanc of letters piled up on the table before 
me, ‘there was a rather long interim between the last 
‘and next epistolary delivery. This gave birth to 
‘the fond hope that there would be few if any more 
‘letters. Foolish hope !—short-lived delusion! The 
hope, the delusion, had hardly a moment’s exis- 
tence, when it vanished by the sound of my land. 
lady’s footsteps on another journey up Stairs. She 
entered my apartment. ‘“ Here, sir,” said she, throw- 
ing down on the table ten more A. B. letters, ‘“ here, 
sir; and if there come any more A. B.'s, you must 
come down and fetch them up yourself, or get some- 
body else to do it for you.” 

In ten minutes thereafter I went down stairs, and 
to my ineffable satisfaction found there was only one 
new arrival. I was never more thankful in my life. 
I returned tomy own apartment, and “sat me down”’ 
to examine the contents of the heap of episties before 
me; for hitherto they had poured in so fast on me, 
that it required all my activity to receive them and 
lay them on the table, instead of reading them. An 
occasional stray one continued to drop in on me until 
nine o’clock post meridian. Not one of these late 
ones, however, was opened by me. I chucked them 
into the fire on their receipt, concluding that they 
could not be the offspring of true, ardent love, as it is 
always prompt in its motions. 

Well, I at length got to the most important part of 
the business—that of reading the letters, and deciding 
as to the claims of their respective authors. O how my 
heart palpitated as I sat down to the task! I com- 
menced. Though the inditers of all professed a 
boundless attachment to me, there were great differ- 
ences in the contents of the letters. The first epistle 
I read augured very ill indeed. The writer made 
sundry inquiries about my finances, my prospects in 
life, the rank of my relations, &c., which I assuredly 
did not like. I tossed her letter at once into the fire. 
The second epistle unfolded a candidate for matrimo- 
nial bliss who spoke a great deal touching the pro- 
priety, necessity indeed, of being regularly asked in 
church before marriage, and of having, in the event 
of making a bargain, a respectable wedding, ‘“ Bar- 
gain!” I hated the word. It imported something 
too sordid for me. The flourish about a respectable 
wedding I concluded to mean, if translated into plain 
English, that the fair scribe had a shoal of acquaint- 
ances, which I abhor ina wife. The third lady ran 
to the opposite extreme. She proposed an instanta- 
neous elopement lest her brother should hear of the 
thing, and by that means prevent the marriage. 
Elopement! Brother! How the words grated on 
my ears ! 

It would be endless, and would, besides, answer 
no good purpose, to specify the objectionable matter 
I discovered in every intervening letter until I came 
to number twenty-four. J¢ was just the thing. Its 
contents were as much to my mind as if I myself had 
guided the pen of the lovely writer. Here it is :— 

“ My Drar Srr—Though as yet personally un- 
known to you, I hope I am justified—I am sure my 
own feelings justify me—in using the above affec- 
-tionate epithet. I have read your intimation in the 
fferald of thismorning ; and never, I assure you, did 
human composition make such an impression on my 
mind: it went directly to my heart, from which I 
know it will never depart. My dearest unknown, but 

I trust destined husband, believe me when I say that 
your advertisement has led me to conceive of you as 
the Jeau ideal of all that a lover or husband should be. 
Words cannot express my admiration of your gene- 
rosity and disinterestedness. Youspeak not, you give 
not the most distant hint of a love of money. How 
unlike the infinite majority of those who advertise for 
wives! But though money seems to be no object 
with you, I hope it will prove no objection—other 
matters being to yourmind. I have a handsome com- 
petency solely at my own disposal ; for indeed I have 
no near relatives in Europe to interfere, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with me or mine. My fortune 
shall be the more readily laid at your feet, that it is 
moral worth and not sordid pelf of which you are in 
quest. Of my personal appearance I will not speak, 
farther than tv express a hope that it will not be of- 
fensive. My age, not being matter of opinion but 
fact, I may mention is twenty. Iam morally cer- 
tain, from the spirit that manifestly prompted your 
advertisement, that our dispositions are similar; and 
that, as far as human eye can see, our union, if it be 
effected, which I hope and pray it will, will prove one 
of unusual happiness to both. May I, my dear sir, 
have the felicity of an interview? If vouchsafed to 


me, be so kind as to write me immediately, when 
I will appoint such time and place for our meeting as 
will be most likely to secure us against the intrusion 
of any third party.—Waiting with breathless anxiety 
your answer, I remain, my dear sir, yours most affec- 
tionately, C. D. 

“ P. §.—Please direct C. D., 27, Paul’s Street, 
Tottenham Court Road.” 

I was—who in my situation would not have been ? 
—in raptures with this letter. It was just the thing: 
there was intellect in it: there was judgment in it: 
there was affection in it. 

Shall I open and peruse any more of the mountain 
of epistles lying before me in beautiful chaos? I 
asked myself this question. I hesitated a moment as 
to whether I ought to open more of the A. B. letters 
or not. My determination was, after a few moments’ 
consideration, to read no more. Into the grate, there- 
fore, I chucked the whole lot; and what a sublime and 
brilliant blaze they made ! 

In answer to Miss C. D., I wrote a most affection- 
ate and sentimental letter. It is too long, and withal 
of too tender and delicate a nature, to be inserted 
here. It will suffice the reader to be informed, that 
I assured her, that of all the numerous candidates 
who had made application to me in consequence of 
my advertisement, there was none but herself who 
came up tomy conceptions of what a wife ought to be. 
I protested that the beauty and inestimable worth of 
her mind were established in her letter, beyond the 
power of mortal to controvert, and that nothing was 
so desirable to me as an early interview. 

It is incredible how soon I received an answer. 
And how propitious! Miss C. D. fully responded to 
all I had said touching the peril of delays. She burned 
with an impatience to see me, which she declared 
must be greater than mine for an interview with her. 
In short, she forthwith appointed a meeting; the 
place—a house she described in a lane off Holborn: 
the time—that evening at five o’clock precisely. 

What could be more satisfactory! What more 
soul-exhilarating than this! The appointed hour 
for the interview approached. Properly brushed up 
for the occasion, I went to No. 33, Lane, Hol- 
born. Tremulously—for in all such cases, I suppose 
persons feel a certain degree of tremour—tremulously 
I lifted and let fall the knocker of the door. A very 
polite maid, as I had been made to expect, opened the 
door in an instant. ~ “Is Miss Young within ?” in- 
quired I. “ Yes, sir; walk up stairs if you please,” 
said the ‘‘she domestic” simperingly. The damsel, 
with all apparent respect, conducted me up one pair 
of stairs, and then showed mé into an elegantly fur- 
nished apartment. ‘ Miss Young will be here pre- 
sently, sir,” said the maid, as she held the door in her 
hand when quitting the room. She disappeared. 
The door was shut; I was left alone. That was an 
epoch in my history. The intensity of my anxiety to 
see my future partner in life, made my pedestals qui- 
ver beneath me; my whole frame shook. In about 
half a minute I heard footsteps approaching. In a 
second more, the handle of the door was lifted. I 
sprang to the door, and ere it was well opened, seized 
in my arms, and most cordially embraced, the lady 
who was making her appearance. In the warmth 
and fervency with which I embraced Miss Young, 
my future wife, I actually lifted her off her feet, and 
carried her several yards towards the centre of the 
apartment. She at first uttered a wild shriek, and 
then set up, as loudly as her lungs, which were cer- 
tainly of the Stentorian cast, would permit, a fright- 
ful yell of “‘ Murder! Murder !” : 

“ My dear Miss C. D.,” said I, “I am A. B.; 
don’t be alarmed.” The only answer she made was 
a bound towards the poker, which she seized and 
hurled at my head with tremendous foree. That the 
article did not come in terrible contact with my cra- 
nium, was more a matter of miracle than any thing 
else. I was so overwhelmed with astonishment at 
this singular circumstance, that I stood for some mo- 
ments in the centre of the floor as motionless as the 
dome of St Paul’s. While thus standing a perfect 
personification of stupefaction, in rushed, “like a tor- 
rent down upon the vale,” half a dozen young fellows, 
exclaiming in discordant chorus, ‘* What’s the mat- 
ter! What's the matter! What’s the matter !” 
These harsh sounds, bellowed out by the idiots, were 
answered by the exclamation, that 1 had committed a 
gross assault as well as insult, ‘* Take him into 
custody! Take him into custody !? shouted one and 
all of the six ruffian intruders. I declared most ve- 
hemently my innocence; and that nothing in the world 
could have been farther from my intention than the 
perpetration of any insult or crime. 

“What, then, brought you here? and what was 
the cause of the assault on this lady ?” interrogated 
one of the notable blockheads. 

I was silent, and looked, I have been since informed, 
remarkably stupid. 

“ Come, sir, answer, otherwise we hand you over 
to the authorities,” said one Old Bailey-looking idiot. 

“ Sir—Gentlemen—Sir—Gentlemen,” I was stam- 
mering out, not having the most distant conception 
of what I was going to say, when, observing that the 
door was fortunately open, I bolted out of the apart- 
ment, rushed down stairs, and, getting to the street, 
bounded away with a rapidity to which the heels of 
few men would be equal. 

I got home,-packed up my things, cleared scores 
with my landlady, and ere a couple of hours procured 


new lodgings. I was afraid of farther annoyances if 
I vegetated any longer at No. 23, Fetter Lane. 

_ Iwill not attempt to describe my feelings at the 
issue of this adventure. During the whole of that 
night I was in the dark as to the business. Next day 
I made inquiries indirectly as to the mysterious afa 
fair, when I learned that the half dozen scoundrels 
who rushed into the room, had, on seeing my adver- 
tisement in the Herald, entered into a conspiracy to-« 
gether to hoax the “ wight,” as they had the audacity 
to call me; that one of the six who had a sister—a 
lady, I suppose, she would call herself—as unprinci« 
pled as himself, got her to write to his dictation. 

I will advertise no more. I have made up my mind 
to retire to some secluded spot, some “ boundless con» 
tiguity of shade,” if it can be had, where I willnever 
more, or at least but seldom, see unmarried women. 
I am now convinced that all and every attempt at 
forming a matrimonial alliance would issue so unfor- 
tunately as to hold me up anew to the ridicule of the 
world; so convinced, I say, am I now of this, that. 
all the logic in the world would not expel the persua- 
sion from my mind. 


GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS.* 
Tue plants and animals which flourish and thrive in 
countries remote from each other, offer to the eye of 
the traveller a series of pictures, which, even to an 
ignorant and unfeéflecting spectator, is full of a pecu- 
liar and fascinating interest, in consequence of the. 
novelty and strangeness of the successive scenes. 

Those who describe the countries between the 
tropics, speak with admiration of the luxuriant pro- 
fusion and rich variety of the vegetable productions 
of those regions. Vegetable life seems there far 
more vigorous and active, the circumstances under 
which it goes on far more favourable, than in our 
latitudes. Now, if we conceive an inhabitant of 
those regions, knowing, from the circumstances of 
the earth’s form and motion, the difference of cli- 
mates which must prevail upon it, to guess, from 
what he saw about him, the condition of other parts 
of the globe as to vegetable wealth, is it not likely 
that he would suppose that the extratropical climates 
must be almost devoid of plants? Weknow that the 
ancients, living in the temperate zone, came to the 
conclusion that both the torrid and the frigid zones. 
must be uninhabitable. In like manner, the equa- 
torial reasoner would probably conceive that vegeta- 
tion must cease, or gradually die away, as he should 
proceed to places farther and farther removed from 
the genial influence of the sun. The mean tempera- 
ture of his year being about 80 degrees, he would 
hardly suppose that any plants could subsist through 
a year, where the mean temperature was only 59, 
where the temperature of the summer quarter was 
only 64, and where the mean temperature of a whole- 
quarter of the year was a very few degrees removed 
from that at which water becomes solid. He would 
suppose that scarcely any tree, shrub, or flower, could 
exist in such a state of things, and so far as the plants 
of his own country are concerned, he would judge 
rightly. 

But the countries farther removed from the equa-. 
tor are not left thus unprovided. Instead of being 
scantily occupied by such of the tropical plants as 
could support a stunted and precarious life in unge- 
nial climes, they are abundantly stocked with a mul- 
titude of vegetables, which appear to be constructed 
expressly for them, inasmuch as these species can no- 
moore flourish at the equator than the equatorial spe- 
cies can in these temperate regions. And such new 
supplies, thus adapted to new conditions, recur per- 
petually as we advance towards the apparently frozen 
and untenantable regions in the neighbourhood of the- 
pole. Every zone has its peculiar vegetables ; and 
while we miss some, we find others make their ap= 
pearance, as if to replace those which are absent. 

If we look at the indigenous plants of Asia and 
Europe, we find such a succession as we have here 
spoken of. At the equator we find the natives of the 
Spice Islands, the clove and nutmeg trees, pepper and 
mace. Cinnamon bushes clothe the surface of Ceylon ;. 
the odoriferous sandal wood, the ebony tree, the teak 
tree, the banyan, grow in the East Indies. In the 
same latitudes in Arabia the Happy, we find balm, 
frankincense, and myrrh, the coffee tree, and the 
tamarind. But in these countries, at least in the 
plains, the trees and shrubs which decorate our more 
northerly climes are wanting. And as we go north- 
wards, at every step we change the vegetable group, 
both by addition and by subtraction. In the thickets. 
to the west of the Caspian Sea, we have the apricot, 
citron, peach, walnut. In the same latitude in Spain, 
Sicily, and Italy, we find the dwarf palm, the cypress, 
the chestnut, the cork tree: the orange and lemon 
tree perfume the air with their blossoms; the myrtle 
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and pomegranate grow wild among the rocks. We 
cross the Alps, and we find the vegetation which be- 
longs to northern Europe, of which England affords 
an instance. The oak, the beech, and the elm, are 
natives of Great Britain; the elm tree seen in Scot- 
land, and in the north of England, is the wych elm. 
‘As we travel still farther to the north, the forests 
again change their character. In the northern pro- 
vinces of the Russian empire, are found forests of the 
various species of firs—the Scotch and spruce fir, and 
the larch. In the Orkney Islands no tree is found 
but the hazel, which occurs again on the northern 
shores of the Baltic. As we proceed into colder re- 
gions, we still find species which appear to have been 
made for these situations. The hoary or cold alder 
makes its appearance north of Stockholm; the syca- 
more and mountain ash accompany us to the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia; and as we leave this, and tra- 
verse the Dophrian range, we pass in succession the 
boundary lines of the spruce fir, the Scotch fir, and 
those minute shrubs which botanists distinguish as 
the dwarf birch and dwarf willow. Here, near to or 
within the arctic circle, we yet find wild flowers of 
great beauty—the mezereum, the yellow and white 
water lily, and the European globe flower. And 
when these fail us, the rein-deer moss still makes the 
country habitable for animals and man. 

We have thus a variety in the laws of vegetable 
organization remarkably adapted to the variety of 
climates; and by this adaptation the globe is clothed 
with vegetation and peopled with animals from pole 
to pole; while without such an adaptation, vegetable 
and animal life must have been confined almost or 
entirely to some narrow zone on the earth’s surface. 
We conceive that we see here the evidence of a wise 
and benevolent intention, overcoming the varying dif- 
ficulties, or employing the varying resources of the ele- 
ments, with an inexhaustible fertility of contrivance, 
a constant tendency to diffuse life and well-being. 

One of the great uses to which the vegetable 

wealth of the earth is applied, is the support of man, 
whom it provides with food and clothing; and the 
adaptation of tribes of indigenous vegetables to every 
climate has, we cannot but believe, a reference to the 
intention that the human race should be diffused over 
the whole globe. But this end is not answered by 
indigenous vegetables alone; and in the variety of 
vegetables capable of being cultivated with advantage 
in various countries, we conceive that we find evidence 
of an additional adaptation of the scheme of organic 
life to the system of the elements. 
_ The cultivated vegetables, which fourm the neces« 
saries or luxuries of human life, are each confined 
within limits narrow when compared with the whole 
surface of the earth; yet almost every part of the 
earth’s surface is capable of being abundantly covered 
with one kind or other of these. When one class fails, 
another appears in its place. Thus, corn, wine, and 
oil, have each its boundaries. Wheat extends through 
the Old Continent, from England to Thibet 5 but it 
stops soon in going northwards, and is not found to 
succeed in some districts of Scotland. Nor does it 
thrive better in the torrid zone than in the polar re- 
gions: within the tropics, wheat, barley, and oats, are 
not cultivated, excepting in situations considerably 
above the level of the sea; the inhabitants of those 
countries have other species of grain, or other food. 
The cultivation of the vine succeeds only in countries 
where the annual temperature is between 50 and 63 
degrees. In both hemispheres, the profitable culture 
of this plant ceases within 30 degrees of the equator, 
unless in elevated situations, or in islands, as Tene- 
riffe. The limits of the cultivation of maize and of 
olives in France are parallel to those which bound 
the vine and corn in succession to the north. In the 
north of Italy, west of Milan, we first meet with the 
cultivation of rice, which extends over all the south- 
ern part of Asia, wherever the land can be at pleasure 
covered with water. In great part of Africa, millet 
is one of the principal kinds of grain. 

Cotton is cultivated to latitude 40 in the new world, 
but extends to Astrachan in latitude 46 in the old. 
The sugar cane, the plantain, the mulberry, the betel 
nut, the indigo tree, the tea tree, repay the labours 
of the cultivator in India and China; and several of 
these plants have been transferred, with success, to 
America and the West Indies. In equinoctial Ame- 
rica, a great number of inhabitants find abundant 
nourishment on a narrow space cultivated with plan- 
tain, cassava yams, and maize. The cultivation of 
the bread-fruit tree begins in the Manillas, and ex- 
tends through the Pacific; the sago palm is grown in 
the Moluccas, the cabbage tree in the Pelew Islands. 

In this manner the various tribes of men are pro- 
yided with vegetable food. Some, however, live on 
their cattle, and thus make the produce of the earth 
only mediately subservient to their wants. Thus the 
Tartar tribes depend on their flocks and herds for 
food; the taste for the flesh of the horse seems to be- 
Jong to the Mongols, Fins, and other descendants of 
the ancient Scythians; the locust-eaters are found 
now, as formerly, in Africa. 

Many of these differences depend upon custom, soil, 
and other causes, with which we do not here meddle; 
but many are connected with climate: and the variety 
of the resources which man thus possesses, arises from 
the variety of constitution belonging to cultivable vege- 

‘tables, through which one is fitted to one range of 
climate, and another to another. We conceive that 
this variety and succession of fitness for cultivation 


shows undoubted marks of a most foreseeing and bene- 
volent design in the Creator of man and of the world. 

By differences in vegetables of the kind we have 
above described, the sustentation and gratification of 
man’s physical nature is copiously provided for. But 
there is another circumstance, a result of the differ- 
ence of the native products of different regions, and 
therefore a consequence of that difference of climate 
on which the difference of native products depends,* 
which appears to be worthy our notice.. The differ- 
ence of the productions of different countries has a 
bearing not only upon the physical, but upon the so- 
cial and moral condition of man. 

The intercourse of nations in the way of discovery, 
colonisation, commerce, the study of the natural his- 
tory, manners, institutions, of foreign countries, lead 
to most numerous and important results. With- 
out dwelling upon this subject, it will probably be 
allowed that such intercourse has a great influence 
upon the comforts, the prosperity, the arts, the litera- 
ture, the power, of the nations which thus communi- 
cate. Now, the variety of the productions of different 
lands supplies both the stimulus to this intercourse, 
and the instruments by which it produces its effects. 
The desire to possess the objects or the knowledge 
which foreign countries alone can supply, urges the 
trader, the traveller, the discoverer, to compass land 
and sea; and the progress of the arts and advantages 
of civilisation consists almost entirely in the cultiva- 
tion, the use, the improvement, of that which has been 
received from other countries. 

This is the case to a much greater extent ‘than 
might at first sight be supposed. Where man is ac- 
tive as a cultivator, he scarcely ever bestows much of 
his care on those vegetables which the land would 
produce in a state of nature. He does not select some 
of the plants of the soil, and improve them by careful 
culture, but, for the most part, he expels the native 
possessors of the land, and introduces colonies of 
strangers. 

Thus, to take the condition of our own part of the 
globe as an example, scarcely one of the plants which 
occupy our fields and gardens is indigenous to the 
country. The walnut and the peach come to us from 
Persia; the apricot from Armenia: from Asia Minor 
and Syria we have the cherry tree, the fig, the pear, 
the pomegranate, the olive, the plum, and the mul- 
berry. The vine which is now cultivated is not a na- 
tive of Europe ; it is found wild on the shores of the 
Caspian, in Armenia, and Caramania. The most use- 
ful species of plants, the cereal vegetables, are certainly 
strangers, though their birth-place seems to be an im- 
penetrable secret. Some have fancied that barley is 
found wild on the banks of the Semara, in Tartary ; 
rye in Crete; wheat at Baschkiros, in Asia: but this 
is held by the best botanists to be very doubtful. The 
potato, which has been so widely diffused over the 
world in modern times, and has added so much to the 
resources of life in many countries, has been found 
equally difficult to trace back to its wild condition. 

Thus widely are spread the traces of the connection 
of the progress of civilisation with national inter- 
course. In our own country a higher state of the 
arts of life is marked by a more ready and extensive 
adoption of foreign productions. Our fields are covered 
with herbs from Holland, and roots from Germany ; 
with Flemish farming and Swedish turnips; our hills 
with forests of the firs of Norway. The chestnut and 
poplar of the south of Europe adorn our lawns, and 
below them flourish shrubs and flowers from every 
clime in profusion. In the meantime, Arabia im- 
proves our horses, China our pigs, North America 
our poultry, Spain our sheep, and almost every country 
sends its dog. The products which are ingredients in 
our luxuries, and which we cannot naturalise at home, 
we raise in our colonies; the cotton, coffee, sugar of 
the east, are thus transplanted to the farthest west ; 
and man lives in the middle of a rich and varied 
abundance, which depends on the facility with which 
plants, and animals, and modes of culture, can be 
transferred inte lands far removed from those in which 
nature had placed them. And this plenty and variety 
of material comforts is the companion and the mark 
of advantages and improvements in social life; of pro- 
gress in art and science, of activity of thought, of 
energy of purpose, and of ascendancy of character. 

The differences in the productions of different coun- 
tries which lead to the habitual intercourse of nations, 
and through this to the benefits which we have thus 
briefly noticed, do not all depend upon the differences 
of temperature and climate alone. But these differ- 
ences are among the causes, and are some of the most 
important causes, or conditions, of the variety of 
products; and thus that arrangement of the earth’s 
form and motion from which the different climates of 
different places arise, is connected with the social and 
moral welfare and advancement of man. 

We conceive that this connection, though there 
must be to our apprehension much that is indefinite 
and uncertain in tracing its details, is yet a point 
where we may perceive the profound and comprehen- 
sive relations established by the counsel and foresight 
of a wise and good Creator of the world and of man, 
by whom the progress and elevation of the human 
species was neither uncontemplated nor uncared for. 

We have traced, in the variety of organised beings, 
an adaptation to the variety of climates, a provision 


® It will be observed, that it is not here asserted that the differ- 
ence of native products depends on the difference of climate alone. 


for the sustentation of man all over the globe, andan 
instrument for the promotion of civilisation and many 
attendant benefits. We have not considered this va- 
riety as itself a purpose which we can perceive or un- 
derstand without reference to some ulterior end. 
Many persons, however, and especially those who are 
already in the habit of referring the world to its Crea- 
tor, will probably see something admirable in itself in 
this vast variety of created things. There is indeed 
something well fitted to produce and confirm a reve- 
rential wonder, in these apparently inexhaustible stores 
of new forms of being and modes of existence; the 
fixity of the laws of each class, its distinctness from 
all others, itsrelations tomany. Structures and habits 
and characters are exhibited, which are connected 
and distinguished according to every conceivable de- 
gree of subordination and analogy, in their resem- 
blanees and in their differences. Every new country 
we explore presents us with new combinations, 
where the possible cases seemed to be exhausted; and 
with new resemblances and differences constructed as 
if to elude what conjecture might have hit upon, by 
proceeding from the old ones. Most of those who 
have any large portion of nature brought under their 
notice in this point of view, are led to feel that there 
is in such a creation, a harmony, a beauty, and a dig- 
nity, of which the impression is irresistible ; which 
would have been wanting in any more uniform and 
limited system such as we might try to imagine; and 
which of itself gives to the arrangements by which 
such a variety on the earth’s surface is produced, the 
character of well-devised means to a worthy end. 


ARCHIE TRUMBULL. 

One bleak winter day, Archie Trumbull collected his 
flock into the lee of the Law Planting, and remained 
beside them, to see that they did not run to covert, 
but got some food, which they had much need of. 
The weather had been boisterous for some days, and 
they had been mostly confined to their folds, where, 
pressed together, and seeking only shelter from the 
tempest, they had well nigh perished from hunger. 
Though the fall of snow had ceased, and the atmo- 
sphere was now comparatively quiet, the cold had be- 
come more severe; and as Archie stood up to midleg 
among the snow, the frost first hardened his shoes till 
they became like iron, and he could not move the 
joints of his toes in them, and by and bye it seized his 
feet also, to such a degree that sensation was banished, 
and there succeeded an odd feeling, as if he had no 
feet at all, but stood upon his stumps. When he moved. 
from his place, he staggered about, like a person who 
attempts to stand still upon stilts, and on these occa- 
sions could not help glancing downward, to satisfy 
himself that he had not actually suffered decrepitation. 
The top of the stone fence which surrounded the 
plantation was clear of snow along the edge, and he 
clambered up to it, hoping that his limbs might re- 
cover their wonted vigour by being again exposed to 
the free circulation of the air. The trees of this plan- 
tation had attained precisely the height of the sur- 
rounding fence, and in the recent snow-storm not only 
had each individual tree been invested with a covering 
of its own, but a glittering sheet had been smoothed 
over the whole ; not a twig nor an opening was visi- 
ble, and one unacquainted with the place would have 
supposed that all within the enclosure was a solid pile 
of snow from the bottom. 

Archie had his plaid wrapt tight round his body, and 
skewered with a wooden pin, to prevent the wind from 
disarranging it. ‘This manner of tastening it did not 
impede him in walking, but confined his arms so much 
that he could do almost nothing else. In this state, 
cramped and cold, he stood the whole fore part of the 
day. When noon approached, the sun, which now 
got through the clouds for the first time after some 
days of unpierced gloom, shone out, and seemed de. 
termined to make amends for the long obscurity, by 
the brilliancy with which it cast its beams down upon 
the cold white wide expanse of snow. The frozen 
limbs of the shepherd began to be released trom their 
rigidity, and he walked backward and forward upon 
the ledge to which he had climbed. Numberless small 
ice-beads hung by the nap of his plaid, and glittered 
in the sun. The brightness of these attracted his at- 
tention ; and as he moved, they were shaken into contact 
with each other, and tinkled with a low, but distinct 
sound. ‘ They ring,’ said he to himself, almost uns 
consciously, “for all the world like fairy bells.” No 
sooner had he repeated these words, than he recollected, 
with a feeling of awe, the unadvisedness of mention- 
ing the name of wayward beings like the fairies, who 
sometimes do not care to be spoken of, in a place which 
they haunt. At thismoment he thought he perceived, 
from the tail of his eye, some substance at the dis- 
tance of a few yards upon the snow. Turning his 
head rather quickly to ascertain what it was, he threw 
himself off the balance, and not having his hands free 
to make the exertion necessary to recover himself, fell 
into the inner side of the fence, through the covering 
of snow strewed over the branches, and came to the 
ground on his back, wedged between the stem of a 
tree and the wall. A wild scream of delight reached 
his ears as he fell, and at the same time a heap of snow 
was hurled upon his face and breast. 
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the occasion of this disasterhe had been overset by 
the fairies, who had uttered a shout of triumph at his 
downfai, and were now peppering him, malicious imps 
that they were, with millions of such diminutive snow- 
balls as fairiescast. The only question was, how he was 
torelease himself. He made an attempt to rise; but, 
being closely fixed between the tree and the wall, 
and unable to use his hands, he only worked himself 
more firmly into thraldom. The more he struggled, 
too, the faster the fairy snowballs poured in, and ina 
short time they were heaped upon him to sucha depth, 
that mouth, nostrils, and eyes alike, were stopped, 
and he expected nothing but that he must expire from 
suffocation. 

-| “As for crossing himself, the remedy so often resorted 
to by persons who are overpowered by enchantment, 
that was a thing he could not do; for, in the first 
place, Archie was a good Presbyterian, and, secondly, 
his hands were under restraint. He had nothing to 
trust to, therefore, but his own bodily powers, s» 
far as he retained the use of them; and — being 
convinced of this, and that there was no time to 
lose, he collected his whole energy, and made a des- 
perate spring, which placed him upon his feet and on 
the outside of the wall nearly in the same instant. 
Neither did he make any pause there, but set off to- 
wards home as if the evil one had beeri at his heels, 
which in fact he believed to be the case. 

‘The snow being very deep and cumbersome to a 
runner, and his body, moreover, swaddled in his plaid, 
he floundered every three or four steps, and rolled 
heels over head; but he never stopped for this : 
trundling always upon his legs again, he pursued his 
flight with unabated ardour. Archie’s dog, seeing 
his master in such a terrible panic, and persuaded that 
there must be some secret enemy which he should 
presently come up with, followed at full speed, bark- 
ing furiously. Whenever his master fell, the dog, 
imagining he wanted to pounce upon something, made 
a desperate onset, worrying among the snew, and every 
now and then howling dismally as he bumped against 
the hard frozen clods. All this added to Archie’s 
terror, for he conceived that even the dumb animal 
was under the influence of the same supernatural fear 
as himself, and he pressed onward, not only “for the 
dear life,” ‘as he said afterwards, but to save himse!f 
from a fate ten times more dreadful than death. 

When he reached home, his strength was altogether 
gone, and he might have been pinioned with a straw. 
His wife stripped off his plaid, demanding eagerly 
all the while what was the matter, but receiving no 
answer. When she came to take off his blue bonnet, 
she found it ‘to be ‘nearly impracticable, for his hair 
stood on end with such intensity, that it had pricked 
into the cloth, and so interwoven itself with the tex- 
tire, that the whole might very well have been taken 
for the natural produce of the head it covered; at least 
so Said the honest woman herself, and she appealed for 
the truth of her testimony to her previous character 
for veracity : ‘“ Whatfor should she lie now,” she 
asked, “ that never sklentit [spoke aside from the 
truth] in her life?” and indeed the fact of the bonnet 
not having been lost in the flight, cannot well be ac- 
counted for, except by supposing her statement to be 
in some measure correct. 

Two neighbours witnessed the whole of Archie’s 
proceedings from an adjacent height. They first saw 
him dive into the plantation, and then emerge; and, 
last of all, they watched, with the greatest surprise, 
his headlong race homeward. They were certain that 
the whole affair must spring from causes beyond the 
ordinary course of things ; and, being twoin company, 
besides that they had broad daylight in their favour, 
aa were bold.-and resolved to investigate the matter 
ully. 

They took the road towards the plantation there- 

- fore, and searched it round and round, without dis- 
covering any living thing near, save the sheep, which 
were just settling to their food again, after having 
been scared by their keeper’s escapade through the 
midst of them. Conquering the misgivings of which 

they could not wholly divest themselves, they next 
peeped, first the one and then the other, over the 
fence into the “dread profound” through which their 
neighbour had disappeared. All that they could dis- 
cern was a weasel, which he had apparently crushed 
to death by his fall; and they now directed their steps 
towards Archie's cottage, in hopes that he would him- 
self explain a matter so fraught with mystery. They 
found the path marked by a broad and deep furrow 
in the snow, broader at intervals in those parts where 
Archie had rolled instead of running. They arrived 
just in time to assist the poor man’s wife in putting 
him to bed. He had not ‘uttered a syllable since his 
entrance, nor stirred a finger, though he still breathed, 
or rather suffered long sighs to escape. His eyes were 
fixed in his head, or, if they moved, seemed to roll 
about by their own weight, and not to be turned for 
the purpose of vision. His heart, which had a short 
time since pattered against his breast as fast as the 
spokes of a child’s windmill in a brisk breeze, now 
thumped heavily and slowly, as if striking its last 
throbs. 

The sufferer remained in a state of stupor, without 
speaking a word, for a year andaday. Onthemorn- 
ing after that, he dressed himself, and wanted to go 
abroad after his usual employment. Nothing could 
persuade him but that he had fallen asleep overnight, 
and awaked again in the morning. It so happened, 


Of course he was at no loss to understand what was | 


however, that at the time of his recovery there was 
no snow upon the ground; and when he went out of 
doors, this circumstance somewhat perplexed him. 
He had never in his life, he declared, known a thaw 
so sudden and so complete; in the evening the snow 
was knee-deep, and at morning there was not a speck 
of white to be seen ; and what was strangest of all, the 
streams were not in flood, which they must have been 
if a thaw had taken place. He confessed too that his 
children had grown astonishingly tall during a single 
night, and they treated him like a stranger, being 
quite shy, and refusing to approach or speak to him ;* 
at every step fresh changes met his eye and confounded 
him; and at last, when the person who had taken the 
charge of his flock made his appearance, he was 
obliged to confess that there must be some truth in 
what was told him, and that he had remained in a le- 
thargy for a season. 

Every circumstance previous to his reaching home 
was fresh in his memory, however, and he was now 
able to tell his own story, which he did very much as 
it has been here related. The only addition he made 
was, that he had been pursued by the enemy of man- 
kind in person, who constantly clutched at and pushed 
him down. He had not the least doubt but that his 
pursuer would have succeeded in making a prey of 
him, if it had not been for his faithful dog Gather, 
who, when things were in the last extremity, had 
uniformly attacked and discomfited that dreadful ad- 
versary. Asoftenas Archie told this story, he patted 
the dog’s head, and promised never to part with him; 
and that sagacious animal, far from showing any 
symptoms of dissatisfaction arising from a conscious." 
ness that the credit of such services was erroneously 
assigned to him, was highly gratified by the caresses, 
and always took care to beat hand at the proper time 
for receiving the same. 

Some incredulous people endeavoured to explain 
away the whole mystery, by supposing that the scream 
which friyhtened Archie so much proceeded from the 
weasel which his two neighbours ‘saw lying crushed 
to death in the place where he fell, and that the fairy 
snowbalis with which he was pelted were nothing else 
but particles of snow shaken down from the branches 
of the tree by the exertions he made to extricate him- 
self from between itand the wall. But these surmises 
met with no countenance: “ It was impossible,” peo- 
ple said, “that the scream of a weasel could discom- 
pose one who had heard weasels scream a hundred 
times before; and why should the tree have flung 
down snow on the man, when he wanted to rise and 
not when he lay quiet ?—it was clearly the work of spi- 
rits having a malicious design against him.” This 
reasoning silenced the cavillers, either because they 
were convinced by it, or that they thought it prudent 
not to gainsay it. As for Archie Trumbull, he lived 
to a good old age, but was never known to smile after 
the event above recorded. R. H. 

[We present this little story, as a remarkable anecdote of the ef- 
fect of superstitious terror. In general, we are scrupulous to ex- 
clude all reference to superstition, from a dread that we might 
thereby help to keep alive what all reflecting persons must wish to 
see perish; but the present tale is not only ably and characteristi- 
eally written, like every other production of its lamented ‘autlfor, 
but throws so much ridicule upon those who are still inclined to 
seek an explanation of every natural event in mystery, that we 
have for once thought fit to throw aside our usual rule, ] 


HISTORICAL FAMILIES. 
HOWARD. 
“ Ax the noble blood of all the Howards” is derived 
from a Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in the reign 
of Edward I.— William Howard by name—who ac- 
quired large possessions in the north-west parts of the 
county of Norfolk, but of whose origin nothing certain 
is known. A race of knights, proceeding from this 
cignified personage, were in high employment under 
Edward IT. and IfI. and their immediate successors, 
and appear to have had a singular good fortune in in- 
creasing the fortunes of the family by marriage and 
otherwise. Sir Robert, fifth in descent from the chief 
justice, married the eldest daughter of Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, by whom the inheritance of that great 
family came into the Howards. The son of this mar- 
riage was Sir John Howard, a distinguiske4 partisan 
of the house of York, and who served Edward IV. 
in many great employments, especially in France, 
though it appears from the narrative of Philip de 
Comines, that he was not proof against bribery. 
Created Lord Howard about 1470, and Duke of Nor- 
folk in 1483, by King Richard III., after the ex- 
tinction of that title in the Mowbrays, he was a steady 
adherent. of this monarch, at whose coronation he 
acted as Lord High Steward. The prominence of the 
Duke of Norfolk in Shakspeare’s tragedy of Richard 
ITI., will be recollected by every reader. When about 
to set forward with Richard to meet the Duke of 


* Pinel, in his work on Insanity, mentions a lady who had been 
mad for twenty-seven years, that on recovery felt as if awaked 
from a dream, and having asked after her two little children whom 
she had had before her illness, could not conceive that thev should 
have been married for several years, 
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Richmond, he, had the following warning set on his 


gate :— 


Jack of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For Diekon thy master is bought and sold. 
He nevertheless accompanied his royal master to Bos- 
worth, where he fell (August 22, 1485) in the heat of 
the battle. The victor, though he only now becamé 
king (under the title of Henry VII.), thought fit to 
attaint the deceased duke, and his son, the Earl of 
Surry, the latter of whom had also fought for the 
reigning sovereign. ‘Surry, however, after upwards 
of three years’ confinement in the Tower, was restored 
to his title and part of his estates by Henry VII., whom 
he served faithfully and well throughout the remainder 
of his reign. He was chiefly entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of the marriage between James IV. of 
Scotland and the Princess Margaret, Henry’s daughter, 
whom he had the honour, in August 1503, to conduct 
to Edinburgh, with a magnificent train of knights. 
As Lord Treasurer and Earl Marshal of England, he 
served the king on many other important occasions, 
particularly in concluding treaties with foreign states. 
The Earl of Surry commanded the English forces at 
the battle of Flodden, September 9, 1513, where James 
IV. of Scotland was slain and his army defeated ; and 
for this important service, his lordship was restored by 
Henry VIII. to the dukedom lost by his father, while 
his son, who had distinguished himself in the conflict, 
succeeded as a peer to the earldom of Surry. The 
king also granted permission to the Duke of Norfolk 
to bear the Scottish lion on his shield, with its mouth 
pierced by an arrow; a memorial of the blow he had 
struck at that country. Waxing old, the duke re- 
signed his treasurer’s staff into the hands of the king 
at Richmond, Dec. 4, 1522; and Henry, after receiv- 
ing it with reluctance, and saying he would deliver 
it where it would be best bestowed, called in the Earl 
of Surry, then playing at bowls on the green, on 
whom he conferred the vacant office. The duke died 
in 1524. 

Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk, distinguished him- 
self in the wars against the Scotch and Irish. In the 
capacity of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, during his 
father’s lifetime, he was a scourge to the natives, who 
fled before him on all hands, but, as an old peerage- 
writer very charavteristically remarks, “he gained the 
love of all the civil people of that country.”? In 1523, 
he conducted a powerful expedition into the Scottish 
border, and burnt the town of Jedburgh, which he 
describes as being then a large town, probably to en~ 
hance the merit of the transaction in the eyes of’ his 
master. He wasa main instrument in the downfal of 
Wolsey, whom he forced into retirement, with a threat 
that he would otherwise tear him with his teeth. Till 
nearly the close of Henry VIII.’s reign, he acted a con- 
spicuous part in all public transactions. His son, Henry 
Earl of Surry, born in 1516, at the same time laid the 
fonndation of a high literary fame, being by far the 
most elegant poet, and perhaps the most refined and 
accomplished gentlemen, of his time. “It is indeed 
delightful,” says Sir Egerton Brydges, “to contem- 
plate the character of Lord Surry. Excellent in arts 
and in arms; a man of learning, a genius, and a 
hero; of a generous temper, and a refined heart, he 
united all the gallantry and unbroken spirit of a rude 
age, with all the graces of a polished era. With a 
splendour of descent, in possession of the highest ho- 
nours and abundant wealth, he relaxed not his efforts 
to deserve distinction by his personal worth. Con. 
spicuous in the rough exercises of tilt and tournament, 
and commanding armies with skill and bravery in ex- 
pedition$ against the Scots under his father, he found 
time, at a period when our literature was rude and 
barbarous, to cultivate his mind with all the exquisite 
spirit of the models of Greece and Rome; to watch 
the excellence of the revived muses of Italy, and to 
produce in his own language, compositions, which, in 


| simplicity, perspicuity, graceful ornament, and just 


and natural thoughts, exhibited a shining contrast 
with the works of his predecessors, and an example 
which his successors long attempted in vain to imi- 
tate.” The songs and sonnets of the Earl of Surry 
have been often printed, and are to be found in every 
collection of the British Poets. This accomplished 
person, falling under the jealousy of the veteran ty- 
rant Henry VIII., was tried for high treason, and, 
upon the most ridiculous pretences, condemned, and 
executed, in 1547. A more conspicuous instance of 
the noble and the beautiful trampled and destroyed 
by brute matter, has never occurred. The duke hime. - 
self was only saved from the same fate by the accident 
of the tyrant dying before the day of his intended exe« 
cution. He was not released, however, till the a 
ginning of the reign of Queen Mary, in 1553. He 
died in the ensuing year, aged above eighty, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Thomas. 

The Norfolk family had now for three generations 
been among the greatest and most wealthy in the 
kingdom, while its various representatives had been 
characterised by an uncommon degree of vigour of cha- 
racter and political and military talent. Several of the 
younger branches of the family were in the course of 
acquiring peerages for themselves; and the main Side 
was the first under the crown. Thomas, the fo 
duke, eldest son of the poetical Earl of Surry, was 
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eighteen years of age at his accession to the peerage 
in 1554. He became a favourite courtier of Queen 
Elizabeth, whose forces he commanded at the siege 
of Leith in 1560; and, in 1568, when Mary:Queen of 


‘Scots, then a prisoner in England, agreed to submit 


to an investigation of her conduct by the English 
queen, he was one of three who were appointed to 
conduct the proceedings. He was at this time the 
most popular man in England, and, being a widower, 
he conceived the ambitious design of marrying the 
Scottish queen, and enforcing her pretensions to the 
throne of his own country. For this purpose he 
commenced a series of intrigues with the Scottish 
Regent, Moray, and with Mary herself, who had no 
objection to the scheme, as it promised her at least a 
relief from captivity. What is somewhat curious, 
Mary and the duke, though very young, had each 
been thrice married before. Elizabeth gave him fair 
warning of the consequences of his imprudence, and, 
upon the information of the regent, took him into 
custody, October 1569, Being released next year, on 
a promise to offend no more, he was so infatuated as 
soon after to renew his correspondence with Mary, 
whose beauty and pretensions were no less fatal to 
others than to herself. Elizabeth could now no longer 
overlook an offence so dangerous to the stability of 
her throne. The duke, once more seized, was tried, 
January 16, 1572, and sentenced to die the death of 
atraitor. The queen delayed execution of the sen- 
tence for several months, and it would be doing her 
great injustice to suppose that she willingly consented 
to put to death a nobleman in every other respect so 
estimable, and who was so much beloved by her sub- 
jects. At length she permitted the blow to fall. The 
duke was beheaded on Tower Hill, on the 2d of June, 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

In consequence of this event, the title of Norfolk 
was lost to the family for nearly a century. The 
duke’s eldest son, Philip, became Harl of Arundel, by 
virtue of his simply inheriting Arundel Castle from 
his mother. Another son became afterwards Earl of 
Suffolk, and figured as Lord Chamberlain in. the 
reign ef James [.; a third was the ancestor of the 
Earls of Carlisle. The family was, soon after the 
duke’s death, restored in blood ; and the vast estates 
do not appear to have been diminished by that unfor- 
tunate event. 

Philip, Earl of Arundel, though treated with vari- 
ous marks of favour by Elizabeth, being zealously 
attached to the Catholic doctrines, intrigued with 
several of her foreign enemies, and at the time when 
the Spanish armada was expected to approach the 
coast, he was seized and thrown intothe Tower. He 
partly owed this misfortune to Queen Mary, with 
whom he was suspected to have corresponded, and 
whose own end was hurried by the dread of the 
Spanish fleet. “ Alas,” said the captive princess, 
when, undergoing trial herself, she heard of the earl’s 
imprisonment, “how much has the noble blood of | 
Howard suffered for my sake!’? The earl, being 
found guilty of professing popery, was condemned to 
be beheaded; but Elizabeth withheld the stroke of 
the executioner, and he died in the Tower in 1595, 
after upwards of ten years’ confinement. His son, 
Thomas, born during his imprisonment, and attainted 
in blood on account of the father’s crime, but restored 
by James I. from a principle of gratitude, employed 
himself, during a considerable part of his iife, in col- 
lecting works of art in Italy.. He was the first noble- 
man in England who manifested a taste of this kind; 
and it is allowed that his collections—the famous 
Arundel Marbles—were of great value. He does not 
appear, however, to have had any share of the showy 
insouciant character which is generally expected in 


an amateur of the fine arts. He was called, in boy- 
hood, by the title of the “* Winter Pear,” originally 
fixed upon- him by the Earl of Essex; and in more 
mature life, hé exhibited a peculiar gravity and plain- 
ness of manners, which contrasted strongly with the 
‘gay court of Charles I., in which he occasionally 
mingled, ‘* He was tall of stature,” says Sir Edward 
Walker, “and of shape and proportion-rather goodly 
than neat; his countenance was majestical and grave; 
this visage long; his eyes black and piercing ; hehad 
ahooked nose, and some warts or moles on his cheeks ; 
his countenance was brown; his hair thin, both on 
his head and beard; he was of a stately presence and 
gait, so that any man who saw him, though in never 
so ordinary habit, could not but conclude him to bea 
great person, his garb and fashion drawing more 
observation than did the rich apparel of others; so 
‘that it wes a common saying of the late: Earl of Car- 
isle, “here comes the Earl of Arundel, in his plain 
staff and trunk hose, and his beard in his teeth, that 
dooks more like a nobleman than any of us.’ * * 


He-was the greatest favourer of the arts; especially. 
painting, sculpture, designs, carving, building, and the 
ee this age had produced; his collection of de- 
signs being more than that of any person living; and his 
statnes equal in number, value, and antiquity, to those 
in the houses of most princes; to gain which, he had 
smany persons employed in Italy, Greece, and gene- 
rally in any part of Europe where rarities were to be 
had, His paintings, likewise, were numerous, and of 
‘the most excellent masters, having more.of that ex- 
uisite painter, Hans Holbein, than are in the world 
asiaus, And he had the honour to be the first per- 
‘son of quality that set a valueon them in our nation ; 


formed in London, which since that time has added 
exceedingly to the beauty of that city.” Lord Arun- 
del was certainly the means, in some part, of inspiring 
Charles I. with that taste in the fine arts for which he 
was so remarkable ; yet it does not appear that there 
was ever much good fellowship between the earl and 
his pupil. Charles caused him to be imprisoned in 
1626, during the sitting of Parliament, and contrary 
to privilege, for allowing his son, Lord Maltravers, to 


| marry a cousin of the king, Elizabeth, daughter of 


Esme Stuart, Duke of Lennox, without his majesty’s 
consent. Arundel, nevertheless, served the king on 
several important embassies, and was generalissimo of 
the army which Charles conducted against the Scot- 
tish Coyenanters in 1639—being chiefly qualified for 
that part, according to Clarendon, by negative pro- 
perties: “‘he did not love the Scots, he did not love 
the Puritans, and he did not much love any body else ; 
but he was fit to keep the state of it, and his rank was 
such that no man would decline the serving, under 
him.” The army was dissolved, as is well known, 
without having been led into action. 


Philip, Earl of Arundel, died at Padua in 1646. His 
eldest surviving son, Henry-Frederick, succeeded him 
in his titles and estates: the second became Viscount 
Stafford, and suffered an iniquitous judicial death, in 
1678, for no fault but his professing a religion then ob- 
noxious to popular clamour. Henry, Earlof Arundel, 
was a zealous royalist, and suffered much on that ac- 
count. He died in 1652, leaving nine sons, most of 
whom had descendants. Theeldest, Thomas, his suc- 
cessor, was restored in 1664 to the title of Duke of 
Norfolk, which had been lost by his ancestor in 1572. 
He died in 1677, and was succeeded by his next bro- 
ther, Henry, who presented the Arundel Marbles to 
the University of Oxford. Henry dying in 1683, was 
succeeded by his son, alsonamed Henry, whoranks as 
the seventh Duke of Norfolk. The Norfolk family is 
remarkable for the adherence of its various members 
to diverse forms of religion. Some were Catholics, 
and suffered greatly on that account. At other times, 
the representative of the family is found to have been 
a zealous Protestant. The seventh Duke of Norfolk 
was a Protestant, during a reign when the Catholic 
faith would have been more acceptable at court. It is 
related of him, that he one day was honoured by 
James IT. with the duty of carrying the sword of state 
before his majesty to the Catholic chapel. His grace 
stopped at the door, being prevented by conscientious 
feelings from entering ; upon which the king said to 
him, ‘* Your father would have gone farther.” The 
duke recollecting the zealous attachment of Charles I. 
to the church of England, answered, ‘* And your ma- 
jesty’s father, who was the better man, would not have 
gone so far.” This duke warmly espoused the popu- 
lar side at the Revolution. He died in 1701, without 
issue. 


The succeeding duke was Thomas, son of Lord 
Thomas, the younger brother of the preceding. This 
branch of the family was Catholic, and had suffered 
considerably on behalf of James If. Thomas, the 
eighth Duke, was of course unable to distinguish 
himself in public life. He was succeeded in 1732 by 
his brother Edward, ninth duke, who, dying in 1777 
at the age of ninety-two, without issue, opened the 
succession to Mr Charles Howard, descended from the 
fourth son of Henry Frederick, Earl of Arundel. This 
duke, the tenth in succession, published anecdotes of 
his family, which possess considerable interest. With 
him, the religion of this great house once more be- 
came Protestant. The tenth duke died in i786, and 
was succeeded by his only son, Charles; at whose de- 
cease in 1815, without issue, the honours of the house 
fellto Bernard Edward Howard, great-grandson of 
the youngest son of Henry Frederick, Earl of Arun- 
del. Bernard Edward, twelfth Duke of Norfolk, a 
Catholic, born in 1765, at present enjoys the titles ; 
and his heir-apparent is Henry Charles, Marl of Surry. 


FIELD-SPORTS IN CANADA. 


Havine settled yourself, and got things into some 
kind of tolerable order and comfort, you will next 
begin to think how you may amuse your leisure hours. 
And in the midst of forests abounding with game, 
and Jakes and rivers teeming with fish (more especi- 
ally if, as often happens with the new settler, his 
principal food should be salted provisions), the gun 
and the fishing-rod naturally suggest themselves, not 
merely as an innocent mode of passing an hour, but 
as the means of furnishing the family larder with the 
most savoury part of its contents. 

Few people in this country, except such whose 
sporting propensities have still stuck by them, and 
some officers at the different garrisons, who want 
something to kill the time, engage in a regular day’s 
shooting ; but whena man goes into the woods, at 
any rate he takes his gun with him, in case he should 
fall in with a deer that might replenish his stock of 
provisions, or a bear whose skin he may wish to 
borrow against next winter. 

Many gentlemen coming out to Canada think, that, 
as the country-is rough, nothing but the spaniel or 
setter will do. There cannot be a greater mistake, 
A setter is useless when he is not under your eye, 
and that he never can be for any very long time in 
Canada, In pheasant shooting, the cocker would be 


-and, also, the first persdn that brought in uniformity | useful, for pheasants are found in swamps and close 
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cover, where it is very difficult to B05 and when once. 


| buck-shot, you are in udrumque paratus. 
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sprung, the barking of the dog makes them sooner 
take to a tree again, where the continuation of the up- 
roar at once makes them sit, and warns you where 
they are to be found. Wherever there are vermin, 
terriers are invaluable. In Canada there are plenty 
of the former, therefore let the latter be brought 
hither. The Scotch wire-haired, black-muzzled, or 
the English snow-ball, is the best. 


If you have a rifle, you may just as well bring it, 
or, if you have plenty of money, you may buy one 
from Nock, who is the best maker in London; but if 
you have a good town-made double-barrel, a rifle is 
unnecessary, as a little ball-practice will enable you to 
put a ball into a playing-card at thirty-five or forty 
paces, and that is as far out as, during the greater 
part of the year, you will ever see deer; and by load- 
ing one barrel with shot, and the other with ball or 
In India, 
the deer and tiger hunters have, long exchanged the 
rifle for the Manton, which, from practice, they use 
with equal precision, and much greater quickness. 
There were, in the year 1818, three officers in one 
cantonment, any one of whom would have taken a bet 
of three to one that he would hit a cricket-ball bowled 
away with asingle bullet. If, however, you prefer 
the rifle, you can get them in this country, coarsely 
finished to be sure, but perfectly true and cheap, at 
from L.5 to L.16 currency. 


In Canadian sporting, it is often necessary to fire 
at night, or in the imperfect light of the evening or 
morning. In that case you will find it a very great 
assistance to mark the barrel with a chalk line from 
the breech to the sight. This hint may be useful in 
coming home at night in England, when you often 
walk up a covey too tired with their day’s exertion to 
be wild. 


At the head of our quadruped game is the deer. 
He is larger than the fallow-deer of England; and 
his horns, we would say, are twined the wrong way, 
and are differently shaped from those of the deer of 
Hurope. They are found in great abundance in every 
part of the province. Deer-stalking is much prac- 
tised; but to practise it with success, you must be 
acquainted with the topography of the neighbour- 
hood, and know the salt licks and other haunts. 
Another way is, to let a canoe or raft float down a 
stream, during the midsummer night, with a bright 
light upon it. This seems to dazzle or fascinate the 
animal, who is fond of standing in the water when 
the mosquitoes are troublesome in the woods; and if 
the maneuvre be skilfully managed without noise, 
he will allow you to come within a few yards of him; 
so near indeed will he allow you thus to approach, 
that there have been instances known of his having 
been killed with a fish-spear. The most certain and 
deadly mode of proceeding, however, is to send your 
dogs into the woods some miles from the banks of a 
lake or great river, and ‘‘ hark down”? on the scent, 
when he will be sure to run for the water, where you 
can knock him on the head from a boat or canoe. But 
even in this defenceless position you must not ap- 
proach him rashly, for he gives an ugly wound with 
his horns ; and with the sharp hoofs of his fore feet, 
he has been known to deal such a blow as has sepa- 
rated the muscle from the bone of a man’s leg. You 
must therefore either shoot him, knock him on the 
head, drown him by holding down his head with an 
oar, or seize hold of him by the seat, and make him: 
tow the boat until he is exhausted, and can be mas 
tered. 7 


In deer-stalking, and indeed all kinds of sporting 
in this country, it is often necessary to camp out—that 
is, bivouac in the woods. This would appear toa man 
who is curious in well-aired sheets, as the next way 
to the other world; but in reality there is nothing 
either dangerous or unpleasant in the proceeding, 
Every man carries with him in the woods, punk, that 
is, German tinder, a fungous excrescence of the maple, 
and a flint. With this and the back of his knife a 
light is struck, and the ignited piece cut off from the 
mass. This is put into dry moss, and blown or swung 
round the head until it blazes, and thus a large fire of 
logs igs kindled. Spruce and hemlock are stripped, 
and moss gathered to make a bed; and if it be dry 
overhead, nothing further is necessary, the party all 
sleeping with their feet turned towards the fire. If, 
however, it threatens rain, a tent or wigwam of bark 
can soon be erected, perfectly weather-tight. And in 
winter this may be rendered more comfortable by 
shovelling the snow up on the walls so as to exclude 
the wind. 

In hunting the bear, take all the curs in the village 
along with you. Game dogs are useless for this pur- 
pose; for, unless properly trained, they fly at the 
throat, and get torn to pieces or hugged to death for 
their pains. The curs yelp after him, bite his rump, 
and make him tree,* where he can be shot.—Svatis- 
tical Sketches of Upper Canada, by a Backwoodsman. 


* To tree is an American verb active, signifying to make any 
animal take to a tree. In Kentucky, and other places inter bar- 
baros, nigger hunting is a favourite sport. When a slave runs 
away so often that there is no hope of the terror of the cowskin 
keeping him at home, a party is made up for a nigger hunt, for 
the purpose of shooting him ‘ pour encourager leo autres.” It 
is looked upon as adding considerable zest to the sport, when you 
have the good luck to tree the nigger, as then you can exhibit 
your dexterity, and, like Bob Acres, ‘ bring him down at a long 
shot,” 
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MANNERS AND CHARACTER OF THE NORWEGIANS, 

WE were more and more delighted as we proceeded, 
with the honest and simple-minded peasantry of Nor- 
way, and deeply regretted our inability to converse 
with them, except through an interpreter. Poorly as 
they appear to live, they are in no way depressed, 
but are active, sprightly, and have every appearance 
of being blessed with sound and healthy constitutions, 
gifted with much intelligence, and frequently dis- 
posed to be witty. We understood that, although 
they struggled hard for their independence, and at last 
submitted to the yoke of Sweden, on compulsion, they 
are much more happy than they were under the do- 
minion of Denmark; less annoyed with petty de- 
mands upon them for certain services $ less taxed, 
which always seems a great boon ; the conscription is 
abolished ; and the laws are more favourable to the 
tiberty of the subject. Two points they were most 
anxious to obtain—the application of the surplus re- 
venue to the wants and improvements of Norway, 
and the abolition of the aristocracy. The first, I be- 
lieve, is yet in discussion ; the latter they have even- 
tually obtained, much against the wish of Sweden, 
where nobles are “as plenty as blackberries.” The 
Norwegians hold in great veneration the memory of 
their ancient kings, and what they now wish for is a 
monarchical democracy—a king and the people, with- 
out the intervention of a third estate. The peasan- 
try are said to be somewhat superstitious, as, indeed, 
all mountaineers are, more or less. They are not 
much given to roam; they are attached to their 
mountains, their rivers, and their fiords, which are 
made the burden of their songs. They have several 
national airs or hymns in celebration of their heroes, 
their beauties, and their mountains, set to simple and 
melodious airs. . = = ~ 

The few of what may be called the upper class with 
whom we had any intercourse in the towns, were of 
kind and affable manners, and clever, well-informed 
men; they were generally perfect masters of our Jan- 
guage, and entered willingly into conversation. But 
we saw only a few of them. In Bergen and in Tron- 
yem all the gentry were absent at their little villas, 
and some of them this year at the Storthing. To be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the state of society 
would require a winter’s residence; to see the coun- 
try in all its beauty and grandeur, the only favourable 
time is in the summer months. 

We invariably found the lower class. simple and 
open-hearted, inclined to be very friendly, and always 
cheerful. Even those whom we saw in parts where 
their livelihood was earned most hardly, and who in 
winter must be reduced to almost absolute starvation, 
were nevertheless happy and contented. Black bread 
of barley or rye, with milk and butter, and sometimes 
a little dried or salted fish, constitute their daily fare. 
Butchers’ meat is out of the question; thousands know 
not what it is, and the majority very rarely taste it. 
In the whole of our tour, excepting at Christiania, 
Bergen, and Tronyem, we never met with a single 
morsel of it. The happy and contented disposition of 
these single-minded people, under all their privations, 
might afford an instructive lesson to those who have 
been pampered in cities, and surrounded by all the 
duxuries they could desire, and yet are discontented, 
and far from enjoying that degree of happiness which 
falls to the lot of these poor Norwegian mountaineers. 

Farewell, then, to Norway ! a long farewell to her 
snow-capped mountains, her fir-clad hills, her lovely 
vallies, her clear and limpid streams, her clearer lakes 
and unfathomable fiords !' Farewell, ye free and happy 
and contented sons of the mountains! May no in- 
truder disturb your peaceful cottages with wild and 
pernicious theories, that lead only to confusion and 
ruin! Listen rather to those sound precepts delivered 
from the mouths of your venerable pastors, your best 
instructors and truest friends !—From Excursions in 
the North of Europe, by John Barron, Junior ; just 
published by Murray. 


A FINE DAY. 
~ A countryman, who was what is termed a little silly, 
got an idea into his head that it was always a fine day. 
His friends were anxious to get the better of this ex- 
traordinary prejudice of his. So one day, when Sa- 
muel came in very cold, there being a very severe 
snow-storm at the time, be came in all white, with 
his clothes all covered with snow ; he waslike a cloud 
of snow—they thought it a good opportunity to try 
him. They said, “a terrible snow this.” Says Sa- 
muel, ‘‘it’s a fine day.”” They were very anxious to 
convince him of his error, and they waited till another 
day, when there was a deluge of rain, and he was 
quite drenched, his hat hanging down, and his clothes 
all wet, and he appeared in a most uncomfortable con- 
dition, feeling in such a way apparently as to confess 
any thing. ‘A terrible rain this,” they observed to 
him. ‘O, a fine day,” Samuel answered. After 
this they waited some months longer, and at last a 
dreadful storm occurred—the rain came down in tor- 
rents—the wind blew as to go through him—the light- 
ning fiashed about him, and the thunder roared over 
him, and Samuel was in terrible consternation—he 
came in quite pale with dread. They thought this a 
glorious opportunity to root out of his mind the ex: 
traordinary notion that it was always fine weather, 
and remarked, “‘ this is a terrible storm.” But Sa- 
muel, with his usual manner, soused down on a chair, 
and said, “ Yes, it’s a fine day !” 
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EXECUTIONS IN ROME. 

The execution of criminals in Rome, says Dr Clarke, 

is carried on with a vast deal of solemnity, and it is 
very rare indeed to see an instance of what is called 
in England dying hard. The most hardened villain, 
subdued by long confinement, and the natural super- 
stition of the country, approaches death dispirited 
and repentant. I remember, however, one instance 
to the contrary. A bricklayer was, by some means 
or other, cheated out of his property by a priest and 
a lawyer, the last of whom was his relation. He 
made the usual application for justice, which was fol- 
lowed, as usual, with no redress. For some time he 
bore his misfortune with firmness, and without com- 
plaint; atlength, however, the sense of his injuries 
pressed so hard upon him, that he became desperate, 
and incensed almost to madness. In this state of 
mind he went one day into the church of St Giacomo, 
in the Corso, when the priest was officiating, and 
shot him dead at the altar. He was apprehended, 
condemned, and led to execution. very means had 
been used to prevail on him to confess his crime, and 
receive absolution, but in vain. The fatal cord was 
fastened to his neck; the most celebrated friar in 
Rome had been selected to attend him; the last mo- 
ment approached, when the friar once more begged 
he would make confession of his sin. ‘* Upon one 
condition I will comply with your request,” said the 
undaunted criminal; ‘‘ let me but have a slap at the 
lawyer, and then I will confess both my sins at once.” 


TO THE WORLDLING. 
In hours of mirth and heartless glee, 
All seems bright and fair with thee ; 
All looks joy, that wears the show : 
But is it thus? I answer, No! 

When left alone, thy spirits sink ; 

Thy greatest curse here, is—to think. 
When seated in the banquet room, 
How void of care, how free of gloom! 
Gay is thy smile, and smooth thy brow, 
But is thy heart at rest? Oh, no; 

To snap the firm, yet fragile link, 

Ye need but just one hour—to think. 

The world thy all, admired, and sought, 

New pleasures fill thy every thought ; 

Yet, though caressed, and masked, thou'lt show 
Peace dwells not with thee; no, oh, no; 

From solitude thy mind will shrink, 

And curse men’s greatest joy—to think. 
No future hope to cheer thee up, 

Thy stimulus the festal cup, 
Though nought but poison e’er can flow 
Into thy draught; poor worldling, no; 

For mingled bitterness ye drink, 

When sated vice gives time—to think. 
Thy morals loose, thy honour gone, 
O’er virtues wrecked thou’rt left to mourn ; 
Yet, though reflection seems thy foe, 
*Tis not in truth! oh, no, no, no; 

*Twould ask repentance: do not shrink ! 

Thy surest safety is—to think. 


SLANG OF ARTISTS. 

The conversation of artists, when it has reference 
to their profession, is usually patched up with phrases 
peculiar to themselves, and which may not improperly 
be called the slang of art. This jargon, when heard 
by persons unacquainted with its application, is apt 
to lead to awkward mistakes. A laughable instance 
of this kind occurred lately. A party of artists were 
travelling in a stage-coach, in which, besides them- 
selves, a sedate venerable lady was the only passen- 
ger. The conversation among the artists ran on as 
follows :—“ How playful those clouds are !—that group 
to the left is sweetly composed, though perhaps a little 
too solid and rocky for the others. I have seen no- 
thing of *s lately. I think he is clever. He 
makes all his flesh too chalky. You must allow, how- 
ever, that he is very successful with his ladies.” The 
old lady began to exhibit symptoms of uneasiness, 
and at the close of each observation, cast an anxious 
and inquiring look at the speaker. Her companions, 
however, unconscious of the alarm they were excit- 
ing (for she entertained doubts as to their sanity), 
went on in the same style. She heard them, to her 
increasing dismay, talk of a farm-house coming out 


from the neighbouring trees, and of a gentleman’s 


grounds wanting repose. At length they approached 
an old village church. A great many observations 
were made about the keeping, &c. of the scene, which 
the old lady bore with tolerable magnanimity ; but 
at last one of the party exclaimed, in a kind of en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘See how well the woman in the red cloak 
carries off the tower.’ This was too much. The 
lady screamed to the coachman to stop, paid him his 
fare, although advanced only half way on her jour- 
ney, and expressed her thankfulness for having escaped 
alive from such a set of madmen. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 

It was one of the weaknesses of Madame De Staél’s 
mind to wish for the distinction of beauty. She had 
the folly to say, ‘ she would give half her intellectual 
capacity for the power of interesting.” In quest of 
compliment, she once tried, when in company with 
Talleyrand, and a lady of great beauty, to make him 
show a preference. But in vain she put such ques- 
tions as she thought inevitable; he parried all, At 
last she said, “Now, if both of us were drowning, 
which would you try to save?” ‘O, madam!” he 
replied, bowing to her, ‘vow swim so well.” 


THE KROOMEN. 
Tue Kroo country is situated on that part of the 
coast of Africa called the Grain Coast ; the chief towns 
of which are Settra Kroo, Little Kroo, Kroo Barru, 
Kroo Settra, and King Will's town. It does not ap- 
pear that it extends any distanceinland. * * * 

The Kroomen, that is, the Kroo and Fish men, for 
they all come under the general denomination of 
Kroomen in Sierra Leone, are almost the only people 
on the coast who voluntarily emigrate to seek for la- 
bour out of their own country. They come to Sierra 
Leone, to work in any capacity in which they can ob- 
tain employment, until they are possessed of sufficient 
property to enable them to purchase several wives. 
The object they propose to themselves in this increase 
of their domestic establishments, differs in some re. 
spects from the indulgences of the East. The Kroo- 
men compel their women to perform all the field work, 
as well as the necessary domestic duties, in conformity 
with the usages of savage life; and when they can 
purchase a suflicient number of wives to fulfil all these 
employments, they pass the remainder of their days 
in ease and indolence. Before they are able to accom- 
plish this object, they are obliged to make several visits 
to Sierra Leone, as they do not like to be absent more 
than two or three years at a time from their own 
country. The average duration of this voluntary 
banishment is perhaps about eighteen months. A 
sketch of the progress of the Kroomen from their first 
visit to Sierra Leone, to the final consummation of 
their wishes, in the attainment of their paradise of 
idleness, will fully illustrate the peculiar character of 
a tribe, one of whose usages is that of seeking abroad, 
during the vigorous years of life, the means of dwell- 
ing with ease and comfort in old age at home. 

When they have arrived at healthy boyhood, they 
first come to Sierra Leone in the capacity of appren- 
tices to the old hands, who are considered as headmen 
or masters: these headmen, according to their influ- 
ence or station in their own country, have a propor- 
tionate number of apprentices attached to them, fluc- 
tuating from five to twenty, to teach them what they 
call ‘‘ white man’s fashion.” The profit of the la. 
bour of the youths is always received by the headmen, 
who return them a small portion of it. When an 
apprentice goes back to his own country, after his first 
trip, he is considered to have passed through the pe- 
riod of initiation ; and when next he visits Sierra 
Leone, he comes upon his own account. The amount 
of the gains of this visit (a great part of which con- 
sists of what they have been able to steal) is delivered 
up to the elders of his family, who select and purchase 
a wife for him. A short time is now spent in mar- 
riage festivities with the respective relatives of the 
parties, and then a fresh venture to Sierra Leone is 
undertaken, on which occasion he leaves his wife with 
her relations. The proceeds of the third visit are 
dedicated to the building of a hut and the purchase of 
another wife. But he does not remain long at home 
before he prepares to set out again for the purpose of 
making fresh accessions to his wealth ; so that he may 
increase his household up to the desired point where 
his own personal labour will be rendered unnecessary 
to his support. In this way he continues to visit Sierra 
Leone, accumulate property, and purchase wives, the 
general number of which varies from six to ten, until 
he has secured the requisite domestic establishment ; 
when he “sits down,” as they call it, for the remain- 
der of his life, in what he considers affluence and 
happiness. The process of wife-buying is remarkably 
curious. For the first wife, they pay two bullocks, 
two brass kettles, one piece of blue baft, and one iron 
bar; but the terms upon which they obtain the rest 
depends entirely upon the agreement they make with 
the parents of the brides. A convenient condition is 
attached to the marriage articles, which secures the 
husband against any risk of being disappointed by 
the bargain. If, after marriage, he discovers in the 
lady any imperfection, or qualities that falsify the ac. 
count given of her previously by her parents, he is at 
liberty to turn her away in disgrace ; and the rejected 
bride is for ever after looked upon as an abandoned 
character. 7 * - S 

Of course, it does not fall to the lot of every Kroo- 
man who goes to Sierra Leone to secure such luxuries 
for the decline of life, many of them being too im- 
prudent to take sufficient care of their earnings. * 

When the Kroomen leave their own country for 
Sierra Leone, they do not bring any thing with them, 
except their gregories (various charms), some native 
medicines, consisting merely of a few herbs, and a 
little box containing certificates of character from the 
different persons with whom they have served.—From 
Holman’s (the blind traveller) Voyage Round the 
World; just published. 
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NO MORE. 

“No More” is one of those brief phrases in which 
a volume of meaning and sentiment is concentrated : 
excepting the word “ Farewell,” there are perhaps 
no two syllables in the English language which say 
so much. Even in childhood, it begins to impress us 
with its profound emphasis. Who does not recollect, 
after a course of childish enjoyments, relished with the 
keen appetite of childhood, the sad announcement that 
there was “No More?” The unfortunate Mary Ro- 
binson, in her Memoirs, relates an anecdote which 
shows the impression made by this phrase in infancy. 
Her first child had been familiarised at an early period 
of existence with these words, which were repeated to 
him, in the usual manner, whenever the stock of any 
little casual treat was exhausted. One evening, Mrs 
Robinson was abroad in her garden, enjoying the 
moonlight, with her baby in her arms, when suddenly 
a cloud came over the luminary. The child, who bad 
been gazing at it as intently as herself, immediately 
pronounced the words ‘No More,” as if he had 
understood it to be a pleasure brought toaclose. It 
was the first symptom of intelligence and reflection 
which he had manifested; and the delighted mother 
clasped him to her heart, with a fervour of affection 
which none but a mother, perhaps, can feel. 

The pain, however, which the phrase gives us in 
these early years, refers too much to the senses, to 
carry with it any considerable portion of that force 
which it bears at an advanced period of life. As we 
go on in our course, and fall more and more under 
the dominion of the higher sentiments, ‘‘ No More” 
acquires a constantly deepening complexion of pathos, 
till at length we associate with it such pensive reflec- 
tions, that, even when pronounced on the most trivial 
occasion, its sound is apt to betray us into melancholy. 
In how many relations andsituations does this phrase 
come in to saddenus! The lover, as he parts with 
his mistress, for a distant clime, where he knows he 
must spend many years before he can have a title to 
call her his own—with what anguish does he reflect 
that he is perhaps to see her no more! The wife, as 
she sees her husband about to depart on a distant 
voyage of peril and adventure—how dreadful to her 
the thought that, no more on the hither shore of time, 
may it be vouchsafed to them to meet! The mess of 
military friends, on the night before battle—how must 
the thought intrude into all their revelry, that, in all 
probability, they never shall again assemble in the 

same number, and that, before the set of to-morrow’s 
sun, some of them must be no more! No More— 
No More—the mournful words resound through all 
nature, and through all the varied scenes of human 
life. It is part of the very doom of creation. Every 
thing that we see, or hear, or know, we must make 
up our minds to the possibility of soon seeing it, hear- 
ing it, or knowing it, no more. 

There is a natural reluctance to complete cessation. 
Even that which we have from reason condemned to 
extinction, we seldom see left to its fate without a 
slight unwillingness : hence nothing was ever so bad, 
as not to have some one to take its part, when time 
was about to close upon it. The very reflection that 
it is no more to trouble us, brings with it a forgiving 
feeling ; makes us appear the persecutor, rather than 
the persecuted; and we see that perish with regret, 
which we formerly thought should never have existed. 
If this innate sentiment operates so powerfully where 
reason and affection make no claim, how much more 
forcibly must it work where the circumstances are op- 
posite! Who ever contemplated the termination of any 
connection in which his heart was interested—whether 
with his kind or with his country—without pain? In 


our friends there may be much to regret and to blame; 
but yet, when we are called to part with them, know- 
ing that we may meet no more, how do all those little 
spots, that formerly dimmed the sun of affection, sink 
beneath the new effulgence which that moment can 
evoke from it! Well does the blamed individual 
know the power of this sentiment. ‘Ay, ay,” he 
will say, ‘‘ you have always thought me troublesome ; 
but you will get no more trouble from me.” And, in 
virtue of his being about to relieve us from the chance 
of ever injuring us again, he assumes, for the moment, 
the appearance of the injured party. In like manner, 
there may be much to diminish our attachment to our 
native land, and to convince us of the possibility of find- 
inga better homeelsewhere; yetit is questionableif any 
one ever parted with that country which had hitherto 
sustained him, without finding his affection for it rise in 
exact proportion to the distance at which he was leaving 
it behind. The melancholy chorus of the Highland 
emigrants—Cha till, cha till, mi tuille !—We return, 
we return no more—strikes a chord in every bosom: 
he would be more or less than man who could resist 
the impulse. In the course of current existence within 
our native shores, we are apt to think only of the phy- 
sical comforts with which it supplies or does not sup- 
ply us; and it is the contrast of these, with what an- 
other soil promises, that forms the chief motive for 
migration. But when casting a final look at our 
native country, and reflecting that we are to see it no 
more, an entirely different set of ideas rise within us. 
We think of its many historical heroes, and the scenes 
they have consecrated by their deeds ; its poets, and 
the’streams which they have made holy in song; its 
natural peculiarities, not lovelier perhaps than those 
of a foreign country, but endeared to us because they 
belong to something that is, or has been, “‘ our own.” 
Every thing seems resplendent with the sacred light 
of the past—with the memories of our own early years 
—with the feelings, and ideas, and associations, that 
have hitherto formed the sum of our experience in the 
world—and we never knew how kindred was the whole 
to our very innermost nature, till we are about to see 
it no more. 

There is, however, another scene in life, where the 
words I am adverting to fall upon the soul,with a 
more powerful effect than in any of the preceding in- 
stances. When the soul hovers on the brink of mor- 
tal existence, before embarking on that sea where no 
breeze ever blows hitherward, and upon which there 
are no homeward voyagers, then alone does its sad- 
dening sound, expressed or unexpressed, exert its full 
influence. On all other occasions, when one thing 
was no more, there were others to succeed it in our 
attention, and compensate more or less effectually for 
its absence. But now the whole werld is about to be 
tousnomore. The scenes which we see, and those 
we never saw, the fellow-creature who has been near 
our bosom from infancy, and the one whcse existence 
and form and character we never knew or dreamt of, 
are now alike. We pass not from one home to an- 
other; it is upon no shore cognate to that whereon 
we now stand, that we are to disembark. 'I’o the past, 
to the present, and the future, we are alike about to 
be lost, so far as time is concerned. At such a mo- 
ment, whether to the party about to be removed, or 
to those who are to be yet left a while, no sensation 
could be more profound than what is stirred by these 
simple words. ‘‘ He is nomore,” at length says some 
tender watcher; and the words fall on the ears of the 
rest, with that gentleness which best befits the hushed 
scene of death—the fall of a withered leaf in the de- 
caying forest not more gentle—but yet in that very 
gentleness how much to touch and to impress! No 
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better signal could Grief require for the commencement 
of her duties : a trumpet-blast would not so effectually 
cast down the barrier of tears. A few days pass on; 
dust returneth to dust; and the form that once, like 
ourselves, constituted a part in this breathing world, 
who once filled a place in our eye or in our heart, is 
seen ‘‘no more.” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
THE STARS, 

TuaT the stars are an endless succession of suns, 
each surrounded, like that in our own system, by a 
train of planets, for the habitation of organised beings, 
has long been deemed probable by astronomers, and is 
now a generally received doctrine. Till lately, how- 
ever, it was supposed that the vast distance of these 
heavenly objects precluded the possibility of any ob- 
servation being made upon them, even by the most 
powerful telescopes; and they were therefore described, 
in all ordinary treatises on astronomy, as so many 
fixed lights, of greater and less magnitude, without 
any other ascertained peculiarity, and at unknown 
and incalculable distances from our planet. Such still 
continues to be the notion entertained regarding them, 
by the great majority of those who are in any degree 
acquainted with astronomy, as well as by the vast 
multitude who nightly see the lights of the sky with- 
out inquiring into either their nature or their uses. 
It is time that an effort were made to diffuse more 
widely the results of the late investigations into this 
interesting branch of astronomical science. 


The first and most remarkable discovery that has 
been made respecting the stars, is, that they present 
as much variety in their characters as any other de- 
partment of creation. They may all bear a greater 
or less analogy to our sun, but still with differences 
in many respects, so as to support the general rule of 
creation—that no two things shall be exactly alike. 
They are, for instance, of different colours ; some are 
not single bodies, but two or more blending their light 
together ; others are observed to have a particular 
motion relative to each other; and a few appear and 
disappear periodically. Then there is a class which 
appear like little clouds of dim light, some of which 
are oval-shaped, others like a hoop, and others again 
like two balls connected by arod. In short, the va- 
rieties are infinite. 


The stars have been classed into six magnitudes, of 
which the largest are considered as the first, and so 
on in succession ; those of the sixth magnitude giving 
only a hundredth part of the light given by those of 
the first. Modern telescopes, however, have disco- 
vered innumerable stars of still smaller light, and Sir 
John Herschel now speaks of a sixteenth magnitude. 
Of the first magnitude, there are about twenty; of 
the second, about sixty ; of the third, about two hun- 
dred; and of the smaller magnitudes, much larger 
numbers; the whole number already registered, down 
to the seventh magnitude, inclusive, being from fifteen 
to twenty thousand. Properly speaking, no star has 
any magnitude, for no one has yet been found to have 
a measurable disc: it is only in reference to the quan- 
tity of their light, that the term is allowable. 

The brightest, and, as it is supposed, the nearest of 
all the stars, is Sirius, the Dog-star, which any un- 
practised person may readily discover, either by its 
superior light, or by drawing a line for a little way 
downwards from Orion’s Belt [vulgarly called the 
King’s Ell-wand|. Two attempts have been made to 
discover the distance of this luminary. Its light is 
calculated, upon good grounds, to be twenty millions 
times less than that of the sun: hence, supposing it to be. 
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other words, it must be 1,960,000,000,000,000,000 ; 
Jes—a distance altogether inconceivable. 


between Sirius and the two extreme points of the 
~ earth’s orbit, was too small to be appreciable: now, 
an angle of one second of a degree is appreciable; and 
hence the distance must be, at least, two hundred 
thousand times the diameter of the ‘earth’s orbit, or 


19,200,000,000,000, or nineteen millions of millions of 


miles—how much more distant it may be, we have no 
means of conjecturing. It is curious that this dis- 
tance is nearly that assigned, upon exact observation, 
to the star « Liyre,* which was found, by Dr Brinkley 
(Bishop of Cloyne), to have a parallax of 1.1; and 
consequently to be 20,159,665,000,000 of miles from 
the earth: while Sir William Herschel calculated that 
its diameter must be ¢hiee thousand times greater than 
that of the sun. The light of these stars, travelling 
at the usual rate of two hundred thousand miles in a 
second, must take upwards of three years to.reach us; 
nor is it too much to suppose that others are so much 
more distant, that we now receive upon our retina, 
rays which left their surfaces before the birth of Christ. 
It is finely remarked by the Quarterly Review, that, 
“ if the dove that returned no more to Noah had been 
commissioned to bear with her utmost speed an olive 
branch to the least remote of these spheres, she would 
still be on her journey: after towering for forty cen- 
turies through the heights of space, she would not at 
this moment have reached even the middle of her des- 
‘tined way.” ; 

It is ascertained beyond doubt, that some stars, at 
one time visible, and registered by ancient astrono- 
mers, are not now to be seen; while many instances 
are on record of stars which have come into, sight for 
a time, and then gradually vanished. A large star 
suddenly became visible 125 years before Christ, and 
attracted the attention of Hipparchus, who was there- 
by induced to draw up a catalogue of stars, the first 
ever made. In the year 389, a star blazed forth in 
the constellation Aquila, and, after remaining for three 
weeks as bright as the planet Venus, disappeared. A 
star appeared in the region of the heavens between 
Cepheus and Cassiopeia, in the years 945, 1264, and 
1572, and is supposed to be one which comes within 
our sight once,every three hundred and nineteen years, 
or thereby. At its last appearance, it was very at- 
tentively observed by the celebrated Danish astrono- 
mer Tycho Brahe, who published a volume respecting 
it. Its appearance was so sudden, that, in returning 
from his laboratory to his dwelling-house, he found a 
group of country people gazing at it, and was satisfied 
it had not been in that quarter of the sky half an hour 
before. It was then as bright as Sirius, and continued 
till it surpassed Jupiter when brightest, and was visi- 
bleat mid-day. It disappeared entirely about eighteen 
months after being first observed. Another bright 
star appeared, in the constellation Serpentarius, in 
October 1604, and remained for a year. It is men- 
tioned by contemporary writers, that, at the birth of 
Charles II. in 1630, a large star, never before observed, 
appeared in the day-time, as if to mark something 
extraordinary in the fortunes of the child that day 
ushered into existence. Otber instances have been 
noticed in still more recent times ; but, upon the whole, 
this is.a point in which astronomical observation is 
defective. It-seems, however, to be clearly ascertained 
that some, if not all of the stars, have periodical mo- 
tions throughout space, some more rapid than others. 
In several of the instances where the period is short, 
there is no want of positive knowledge. It has been 
ascertained, for instance, that the star Omicron, in 
Cetus, has a periodical movement occupying 334 days. 
It is seen as bright as a star of the second magnitude 
for about a fortnight; then gradually diminishes for 
three months, till it becomes invisible, in which state 
it remains for five months, when it again becomes 
visible, and gradually increases till it regains its for- 
mer brightness, more or less—for it does not always 
reach the same degree of lustre. The star Algol, in 
the constellation Pérseus, continues visible during a 
period of sixty-two hours, when it suddenly loses its 
splendouf§ and from a star of the second magnitude, 
is reduced, in three hours anda half, to the fourth; 
after. which, it begins to increase, and in three hours 
and a half resumes its former size. There are eleven 
other stars which exhibit analogous phenomena, some 
of them at intervals of five hundred years, to which 
we may look forward without any danger of mistake. 
Astronomers have not yet made sufficiently extensive 
observations to settle whether our own sun have any 
motion through space; but that it has such a motion, 
has been surmiséd without any apparent reference to 
this branch of inquiry. ef 

Another variety in the nature of these luminaries 
is their being in some instances, not single stars, as 
they appear to the naked eye, but a group of two or 
more, evidently, from their motions, forming one sys= 
tem. The star Castor, one of the Twins, is found, 
when much magnified, to consist of two stars, of be- 
tween the third and fourth magnitude, within five 
seconds (avery small space) of each other. Sir William 


* It may be mentioned, for the sake of less informed readers, 
that the stars have been fancifully arranged, since the earliest times 
of astronomy, into constellations or groups, with classical and my- 
thologieal names; and that each particular star in a constellation 
is marked with a Greek letter, or, when these are exhausted, with 
a@number, ¥ 
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ame size, it must be as many times farther away— 


hat is, nearly two millions of millions of millions of 
On an- 
other calculation, it was found that an angle formed 


Herschel made observations upon more than five 
hundred stars of this kind, where the distance is not 
more than half a minute (also a very small space) ; 
and to this list a foreign astronomer has added five 
times that number. Nor is there reason to suppose 
that, in al/ these instances, one of the stars is at a 
great distance behind the other, and that they are only 
brought together by the accident of our position. 
Many of the double stars no doubt are thus accident- 
ally brought together; but of a great number it has 
been fully ascertained that they are each a system, 
with a reciprocal relation to each other. The latter 
description are called Binary Stars. It is generally 
observed that they move round each other within a 
certain time, and in elliptical orbits: the revolution 
of Castor, for instance, is supposed to be accomplished 
in three hundred and thirty-four years; of ¢ of Ursa 
Major, in fifty-eight and one-fourth years; of 70 
Ophiunci in seventy-eight years. In fact, there is 
the same variety in this branch of the starry system 
as in its other departments, and the revolutions of the 
few binary stars that have been accurately surveyed 
range from forty-three to twelve hundred years. 
Several of these duplicate stars have made a revolu- 
tion since they were first observed, and are now ad. 
vancing in their second period. One, ¢ Herculis, 
was seen double, in 1782, by Sir William Herschel ; 
in 1795, it was hardly distinguishable to be double; 
in 1802, it was double no longer, the one being eclipsed 
by the other, though a small part of one was still 
jutting out at the side of the other; astronomers are 
now watching to observe them once more become 
separate. Whether one of these stars serves to the 
other as a sun, or whether both are suns, or whether 
the organised life with which they are probably stored, 
be of a kind which can endure a perpetual light and 
heat thrown from the one to the other—or in what 
other manner these immense worlds are put to use— 
it would be vain to inquire. One remarkable pecu- 
liarity in them is the variety of tints apparent in the 
light emitted by a considerable number of them ; but 
no accurate account has yet been given of the reason 
of this wonderful difference of colour in the stars. 

Perhaps the most magnificent of all the starry phe- 
nomena is the Milky Way. ‘This, as is generally 
known, is a broad belt, of whitish lustre, which 
stretches round the whole sky, being parted into two 
streaks for a large part of the circuit. .The ancients 
formed the mean idea of this light, that it was the 
milk spilt by the nurse of Mercury, one of the deities ; 
and hence its name. When examined by a telescope, 
it is found to consist entirely of stars, “‘ scattered by 
millions,” as Sir John Herschel beautifully describes 
them, “like glittering dust, on the black ground of the 
general heavens.” The average magnitude of these 
stars is about the tenth or the eleventh, and hence 
their invisibility to the naked eye. It is a very re- 
markable circumstance, that, though the stars of the 
larger magnitudes are scattered with considerable 
equality over the whole heavens, there is a notable 
clustering of the smaller ones towards the body of this 
ring, as if the whole system which we see were part 
of a boundless wall or stratum of stars, in which we 
occupy the place of an atom, perhaps about the centre. 
Some such view as this was taken by Sir William 
Herschel, who, counting the stars im a single field of 
his telescope, was led to conclude that 50,000 had 
passed under his review in a zone two degrees in 
breadth, during a single hour’s observation. 

We have already alluded to a class of starry objects 
which appear like ‘little clouds of light.”” These are 
called nebule, the Latin word for little clouds. Some 
nebul@ are simply little stars with a thin luminous at- 
mosphere around them; others are clusters of small 
stars, similar to the Milky Way; some, again, have 
no appearance of distinct stars, but look like a light 
seen dimly through horn. The Pleiades, alluded to 
in the book of Job, is a well-known example of the 
class which consist of a group of small stars: this 
group in reality contains many more stars than what 
are visible to the naked eye. Sir John Herschel con- 
jectures that, in some instances, there are “ ten or 
twenty thousand stars, compacted and wedged to- 
gether in a round space, whose angular diameter does 
not exceed eight or ten minutes; that is, an area not 
more than a tenth part of that covered by the moon.” 
What is worthy of especial remark, these nebule are 
chiefly found in a broad line which crosses the Milky 
Way at right angles. 

It thus appears, from the truths, and approximations 
to truth, presented to us by astronomical science, that 
there are innumerable planetary systems like ours, 
each characterised by some peculiarities of its own, 
but all moving; at more or less rapid rates, in obedience 
to certain rules, and in certain relations to each other. 
If we were to permit ourselves to launch into all the 
conjectures suggested by such a subject, we should 
hardly, it is to be feared, carry the approving reason 
of our readers along with us. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to avoid remarking, how greatly these researches 
into the heavens increase our admiration of that un- 
create. power which created and now sustains them. 
From the minutest animalcule, which escapes the eye 
within two inches, to the innumerable spheres which, 
notwithstanding all their brightness and their mag- 
nitude, escape it in the wastes of space—all—all was 
the work of one divine being, whose goodness and 
greatness is shown in the least manifestations of his 
existence, as well asin the most magnificent. For, 
since every new addition to the power of the telescope 


brings new worlds to our view, and since space must 
necessarily be infinite, is it too much to suppose that 
what we see, vast as it is, is but a piece of the uni- 
verse? All, and more than all that we see, perhaps, is 
only a planetary member of some vastér system still, 
of which the other portions are as countless‘as are the 
portions of this portion, and which in its turn may be 
only a portion of something else—thus system accu- 
mulating upon System, out and out, in endless and 
majestic succession—an idea which the Eternal Mind 
is alone capable of fully comprehending. It has been 
surmised by the greatest of modern British astrono- 
mers—Sir William Herschel—that the innumerable 
orbs composing the Milky Way form, inclusive of our 
sun and all its planets, but one nebula, like those dim 
clusters last described, and which, as seen from them, 
must appear (as they do to us) but a little flocky cloud 
or wisp suspended in the firmament. How humiliat. 
ing to human greatness is it to conceive that “ the 
great globe itself” is only a minute unit in such a 
system! And atthe same time how elevating to rea 
flect that we have the honour, humble as we are, to 
be a part of any thing so splendid and so sublime! 
One thing it seems reasonable to suppose, from ana- 
logy, that these systems revolving round systems have 
somewhere a centre—that centre, what may it be! 
Are we to venture to think that in that centre may be 
‘the uncreated and only abode of. absolute and eter- 
nal repose—the throne of the Omnipotent! It is not 
given to the imagination to picture, until it shall ac- 
tually witness, the grandeur of such a procession, 
composed of innumerable orbs clothed in light, en- 
circled by their planets teeming with every order o. 
intelligence, and moving round the great Mind which 
has fashioned the whole, veiling, but not eclipsing, the 
radiance of His glory.’* 
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OWEN MACARTHY, 
A TALE. 

Owrn Macantuy was a small Irish farmer, respect- 
ably descended, in decent circumstances, and of un- 
blemished reputation. His manners were quiet and 
reserved, but he possessed a kind and feeling heart; 
such a heart as prompted him at all times to come for- 
ward with ready aid to a deserving neighbour, when 
that neighbour stood in need of it. Owen’s general 
character, his reputation for integrity, and keen sense 
of honour manifested in all his dealings, stood so high 
in the country, that his word, which he was never 
known to forfeit, was reckoned as good as the bond of 
another. He wrought his little farm called TubberDerg, 
cheerfully and assiduously. His crops were abundant, 
and always amongst the first gathered in, in the district 
in which he resided. In shert, Owen was comfortable 
and happy, both at home and a-field: He was blessed 
with a frugal, industrious, and affectionate wife, and 
several beautiful children, who were the joy of his 
heart; and, moreover, Owen prided in, and derived 
much satisfaction from, the circumstance of his culti- 
vating the land which his fathers had occupied for 
three or four generations before him. A sad reverse, 
however, was soon to visit the once happy and joyous 
hearth of poor Owen Macarthy. . ‘The lease which he 
held of bis farm expired, and an additional pound, a 
ruinous advance, was clapped) upon each of his acres, 
Though grievously curtailed of his accustomed com- 
forts by this new and heavy imposition, Owen still 
struggled manfully on. He could still not only com- 
mand the necessaries of life, but, on an occasion, 
stretch out his hand to the assistance of a distressed 
neighbour ; indeed, it was after this new tax had been 
laid on the fruits of his labours, that he saved a 
poor widow and her fatherless children from utter 
ruin, by a loan of five pounds, to prevent her cows 
from being sold for half a year’s rent. “Do'you think, 
man,” said Owen on this occasion, addressing the 
bailiff, who was about to drive oif the widow’s cattle, 
and whose claim he had come prepared to discharge, 
‘do you think, man, that the neighbours of an honest 
industrious woman ’ud see the cattle taken out of her 
byre for a thrifle? Hut, tut! no, man alive—no sich 
thing! ‘There’s not a man in the parish, wid manes 
to do it, would see them taken away to be sold at 
only about a fourth part of their value. Hut, tut—no! 
—Rosha,”’ he afterwards added, addressing the widow, 
whose cheeks were now bedewed with tears of joy and 
gratitude, ‘put your cloak about you, and let us => 
down to the agint, or clerk, or whatsomever he is. - 
sure that makes no maxim any how; I suppose he hu. 
power to give aresate. Jemmy,” he said, now turn. 
ing to the widow’s children, “ go to bed again ; you’re 
ill, dear ; and, childhre, ye crathurs ye, the cows won’t 
be taken from yees, this bout. ‘Come, in the name 
of God, let us go, and see every thing rightified at once 
—hut tut—come.” 

But the time was fast approaching when poor Owen 
Macarthy was to stand sorely in need of that assist- 


* The concluding sentence is borrowed from an admirable ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Review for October 1833, referring to the 
Bridgewater Treatises. In that article it is surmised that the stars 
whieh have disappeared in the course of time are perished utterly; 
and an inference is thence drawn in favour of both the ereation 
and the destruction of our own world. In this point alone have 
we been unable to follow the eloquent writer in his conclusions, 
It may be part of the laws of the universe, that eertain portions 
of it, at certain periods, suffer annihilation; but there is no rea- 
son to suppose, when stars are withdrawn from our view, that, 
they cease to exist. As stars occasionally come into our view, so 
may they depart. 

+ Abridged from “ Tubber Derg,” in Loyex’s Traditionary Traits . 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, ¢ 
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ance which he so willingly and generously lent to 
others. A continued depression in the price of agri- 
cultural produce, added to the heavy additional rent 
which had been imposed upon him, after several years 
of hard and unremitting toil, brought him to the brink 
of ruin, whi¢h was soon after consummated by an at- 
tack of fever, which stretched him on the bed of sick- 
ness. His hearth was now cold, and his children were 
famishing around him; those children who were the 
pride and delight of his affectionate heart. And to 
render his situation still more deplorable, those of his 
neighbours who would assist -him, and this included 
them all, could not, for the same or similar causes 
to those which had ruined him. Ne. 
Owen Macarthy, however, recovered from his ill- 
ness, but it was to gaze on prospects the most dreary 
and harrowing. When he rose, emaciated in body 
and broken down in spirit, he was driven by hunger, 
direct and immediate, to sell his best cow; and hay- 
ing purchased some oatmeal at an enormous price, 
from a well-known devotee in the parish, who hoarded 
up this commodity for a “dear summer,” he Jaid his 
plans for the future, and one morning after breakfast 
thus addressed his wife :—‘ Kathleen, mavourneen, 
I want to consult wid you about what we ought to 
do; things are low wid us, asthore; and except our 
heavenly Father puts it into the heart of them I’m 
goin’ to mention, I don’t know what we'll do, nor 
what'll become of these poor crathurs that’s naked 
and hungry about us. God pity them, they don’t 
know—and maybe that same’s some comfort—the 
hardships that’s before them. Poor crathurs, see how 
quiet and sorrowful they sit about their little play, 
passin’ the time for themselves as well as they can! 
Alley, acushla machree, come over tome. Your hair 
is bright and fair, Alley, and curls so purtily that the 
finest lady in the land might envy its but, acushla, 
your colour’s gone; your little hands are wasted away, 
too; that sickness was hard and sore upon you, a col- 
leen machree ; and he that ’ud spend his heart’s blood 
for you, darlin’, can do nothing to help you!” He 
looked at the child as he spoke, and a slight motion 
in the muscles of his face was barely perceptible; but 
it passed away, and, after kissing her, he proceeded :— 
“Ay, ye crathurs—you and I, Kathleen, could 
earn our bread for ourselves yet, but these can’t do 
it. This last stroke, darlin’, has laid us at the door 
of both poverty and sickness; but blessed be the mo- 
ther of heaven for it, they’re all left wid us; and 
sure that’s a blessin’ we’ve to be thankful for—glory 
be to God!” Owen concluded by divulging to his 
wife the plan which he had fallen upon to retrieve 
their fallen fortunes. This plan was, that he should 
go to Dublin, wait upon the “head landlord” him- 
self, as he called the proprietor of the property which 
he occupied, who had just returned from France, and 
crave his indulgence for some time in the matter of 
his rent. The next step he proposed to take, if he 
obtained this, was to endeavour to borrow as munch 
money as would enable him to resume the cultivation 
of his farm. When Kathleen heard the plan on 
which Owen founded his expectations of assistance, 
her dark melancholy eye flashed with a portion of its 
former fire; a transient vivacity lit up her sickly fea- 
tures, and she turned a smile of hope and affection 
upon her children, then upon Owen. “ Arrah, thin, 
who knows, indeed!—who knows but he might do 
something for us? And maybe we might be as well 
asever yet! May the Lord put it into his heart this 
day! I declare ay!-—-maybe it was God put it into 
your heart, Owen.” Encouraged by this approbation, 
Owen named an early day for his departure, aud, in 
the meantime, occupied himself in making such ‘ar- 
rangements as should lessen, to his desolate family, 
the inconvenience of his absence. At length theday 
fixed ongfor his departure arrived. On the morning 
of that day he was up before daybreak, and so were 
his wife and children, for the latter had heard the 
conversation which had passed between their father 
and mother regarding the proposed journey to Dublin, 
and the object for which it was to be undertaken, and, 
with their simple-minded parents, enjoyed the gleam 
of hope which it presented. But this soon changed. 
When he was preparing to go, an indefinite sense of 
fear, and a more vivid clinging of affection, marked 
their feelings. He himself partook of this, and was 
silent, depressed, and less ardent than when the 
speculation first presented itself tohis mind. His re- 
solution, however, was taken; and should he fail, 
no blame at a future time could be attached to 
himself. It was the last effort; and to neglect it, 
he thought, would have been to neglect his duty. 
When breakfast was ready, they all sat down in 
silence; the hour was yet early, and a rush light 
was placed in a wooden candlestick that stood be- 
“side thefa to afford light. There was something 
solemn and touching in the group as they sat in dim 
relief, every face marked by the traces of sickness, 
want, sorrow, and affection. The father attempted 
to eat, but he could not. Kathleen sat at the meal, 
but could taste nothing; the children ate, for hunger 
at the moment was predominant over every other sen- 
sation. oe 
At length breakfast was over, and Owen rose to de- 
part: he stood for a minute on the floor, and seemed 
to take a survey of his cold, cheerless house, and then 
of his family ; he cleared his throat several times, but 
did not speak. “ Kathleen,” said he, at length, “in 
the name of God Ill go; and may his blessin’ be 
about you, asthore machree, and guard you and these 
j 
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darlins till I come back to yees.” Kathleen flung 
her arms round the neck ‘of her husband, and burst 
into tears. Now that the hour of separation had come, 
she saw, in a light that wholly overcame her, the 


weakly condition of her partner, reduced and emaci- | 
She saw that he | 


ated by sickness, sorrow, and want. 
was but ill prepared to encounter the fatigues of the 
long journey on which he was about to set out, and 
she now endeavoured to prevail upon him to abandon 
all thoughts of it. ‘‘ Kathleen,” replied Owen, press- 
ing his affectionate wife to his bosom, and embracing 
her tenderly, “sure, whin I remimber your fair young 
face, your yellow hair, and the light that was in your 
eyes, acushla machree—pbut that’s gone long ago— 


och, don’t ax me to stop. Isn’t your lightsome laugh, | 


whin you wor young, in my ears? and your step, 
that ’ud not bend the flower of the field—Kathleen, 
I can’t, indeed I can’t, bear to think of what you wor, 
nor of what you are now, when, in the coorse of age 
and natur, but a small change ought to be upon you ! 
Sure I ought to make every struggle to'take you and 
these sorrowful crathurs out of the state you’re in.” 
The children now flocked around the disconsolate 
pair, and joined their entreaties to those of their 
mother that their father should not leave them, add- 
ing such arguments as their unsophisticated minds 
suggested as most likely to prevail; but Owen was 
impressed with the absolute necessity there was of 
undertaking the journey. It was the only hope he 
had in his misery, and he remained firm in his pur- 
pose. “‘ Let me go, acushla; it does cut me to the heart 
to lave yees the way yees are in, even for a while; 
but it’s far worse to see your poor wasted faces, widout 
havin’ it in my power too any thing for yees.” 

He then kissed them again one by one, and, press- 
ing the affectionate partner of his sorrows to his 
breaking heart, he bade’ God bless them, and set out 
in the twilight of a bifter March morning. He had 
not gone many yards from the dvor, when little Alley 
ran after him in tears; he felt her hand upon the 
skirts of his coat, which she plucked with a smile of 
affection that neither tears nor sorrow could repress. 
“ Father, kiss meagain,” said she. Hestooped down 
and kissed her tenderly. The child then ascended a 
green ditch, and Owen, as he looked back, saw her 
standing upon it; her fair tresses were tossed by the 
blast about her face, as with straining eyes she 
watched him receding from her view. Kathleen and 
the other children stood at the door, and also with 
deep sorrow watched his form, until the angle of 
the bridle-road rendered him no longer visible; after 
which they returned slowly to the fire, and wept 
bitterly. 

Owen Macarthy now pursued his way to Dublin, 
where he arrived after a long and toilsome journey, 
worn out with exhaustion and fatigue. He saw 
the proprietor of k:3 property, and stated his case to 
him; but ¢sat gentleman declined interfering, ordered 
his servant to give him a crown, and referred him 
to his agent, who, he said, knew whether his claim 
was just or not, and would attend to it accordingly. 
The agent told him that more rent was offered 
for his land than he was paying, and that, if he 
did not immediately settle. his arrears, he would be 
ejected. Thus ended poor Owen’s hopes from the ge- 
nerosity of his landlord. The ruined and broken- 
hearted man, crushed to the earth by this last stroke 
of affliction, now returned to his cold and desolate 
home. When within a few perches of the door, a 
sudden misgiving shot across his heart when he saw 
it shut, and no appearance of smoke from the chim- 
ney, nor of stir or life about the house. He advanced. 
He rapped again and again at the door, and in an 
agony of horror and fearful anticipation, called out 
the names of Kathleen and of his darling child Alley; 
but no one answered him—all was still and silent as 
the grave. At this moment of suspense and unutter- 
able misery, a neighbour who was passing approached 
him. ** Why, thin, Owen,” said this person, address- 
ing him, ‘ but yer welcome home agin, my poor fel- 
low ; and I’m sorry that I hav’nt betther news for 
you, and so are all of us.””» He whom he addressed 
had almost lost the power of speech. 

“ Frank,” said he, and he wrung his hand, “ what— 
what—was death amony them ? for the sake of heaven, 


spake!” Death had been amongst them. His fa- 
vourite child, his fair-haired Alley, was gone. She 
had»been buried the day befure his arrival. ‘Och! 


won’t you support me this night of sorrow and misery !” 
exclaimed the distracted father, when the dreadful 
intelligence was communicated to him. ‘ Och, an’ 
can it be that she’s gone? the fair-haired colleen! 
When I was lavin’ home, an’ had kissed them all— 
*twas the first time we ever parted, Kathleen and [, 
since our marriage—the blessed child came over, an’ 
held up her mouth, sayin’, ‘ Kiss me agin, father ;’ 
an’ this was afther herself an’ all of them had kissed 
me afore.” But the measure of poor Owen’s sorrows 
was not even yetfull. Inthedistraction of his thoughts, 
and the deep misery with which the intelligence of the 
death of his child had overwhelmed him, he had not 
yet inquired where were his wife and remaining chil. 
dren. ‘This question, however, he now put to the 
person on whose arm he leant; and learnt, that, dur- 
ing his absence, they had been ejected from the farm 
by an order from the agent; that all the little stock 
that remained had been carried off for the rent; and 
that they themselves were at that moment quartered 
in the barn of the benevolent man to whom he was 
speaking—a shelter which he had prepared for and 
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offered to the houseless family when they had no 
longer a home of their own. “God bless you, Frank, 
for that goodness to them and me,” said the heart- 
broken man; “‘if you’re not rewarded for it here, 
you will in a betther place.” 

For another miserable year, Owen struggled hard to 
support his starving family, by working as a labourer 
when work was to be had; but even this, casual as it 
had always been, at length entirely failed him. The 
country became one wide waste of poverty and sick- 
ness, and no means but one was left to Owen to save 
his children from perishing of famine before his eves. 
One Saturday night he and the family found them. 
selves without food; they had not tasted a morsel for 
twenty-four hours. There were murmurings and 
tears, and, finally, a low conversation among them, 
as if they held a conference upon some subject which 
filled them with both grief and satisfaction. In this 
alternation of feeling did they pass the time, until the 
sharp gnawing of hunger was relieved by sleep. A 
keen December wind blew with a bitter blast on the 
following morning; the rain was borne along upon it 
with violence, and the cold was chill and piercing. 
Owen, his wife, and their six children, issued at day- 
break out of the barn, in which, ever since their re- 
moval from Tubber Derg, they had lived until then 3 
their miserable fragments of bedclothes were tied in 
a bundle to keep them dry; their pace was slow— 
need we say sorrowful ?—all were in tears. Owen 
and Kathleen went first, with a child upon the back 
and another in the hand of each. Their route lay by 
their former dwelling, the door of which was open, 
for it had not been inhabited. On passing it, they 
stood a moment; then, with a simultaneous impulse, 
both approached, entered, and took one last look of a 
spot to which their hearts clung with enduring at. 
tacument, They then returned; and as they passed, 
Owen put forth his hand, picked a few small pebbles 
out of the wall, and put thern in his pocket. “ Fares 
well,” said he, “and may the blessin’-of God rest 
upon you. We now lave you for ever. We’re goin’ 
at last to beg our bread through the world wide, where 
none will know of the happy days we passed widin 
your walls. Don’t ery, Kathleen—don’t cry, child- 
her; there is still a good God above, who can and 
may do somethin’ for us yet, providin’ we but thry 
and do somethin’ honest for ourselves.” The misere 
able cavalcade now proceeded on their way, and it 
was to beg their bread “through the world wide,” as 
Owen had said. They were now mendicants. They 
travelled on, famishing with hunger, and drenched 
with a cold December rain, until they had got con- 
siderably beyond the bounds of their parish ; forOwen 
could not think of beginning the humiliating trade, 
which he was now about to pursue, where he was 
likely to be known. Having at length, however, 
reached what he considered a safe distance, and per- 
ceiving a decent-looking farm-house at a little distance 
from the road-side, he resolved that they should there 
make their first attempt at soliciting charity: As they 
approached the door, the husband hesitated a moment, 
his face got paler than usual, and his lip quivered, as 
he said, “‘ Kathleen” 

“TI know what you’re goin’ to say, Owen. No, 
dear, you won't; Idi ax it myself.” 

“ Do,” said Owen, with difficulty ; “I can’t do it ; 
but I'll overcome my pride afore long, I hope. It’s 
thryin’ to me, Kathleen, an’ you know it is—for you 
know how little I ever expected to be brought to this.” 

They entered, and were kindly received by the 
hospitable woman to whom they now preferred their 
first petition for eleemosynary aid. She placed the 
shivering and famishing children around the fire, 
and gave all a liberal supply of food. Here they were 
made welcome to remain until the following day, 
when, after partaking of an abundant breakfast, they 
again took to the road, praying for blessings on the 
head of their kind entertainer. 

* Kathleen,” said Owen to his wife one day, about 
a year or more after they had begun to beg, ‘* Kath- 
leen, I have been turnin’ it in my mind, that some of 
these childhre might sthrive to earn their bit an’ sup, 
an’ their little coverin’ of clo’es, poor things. We 
might put them to herd cows in the summer, or to 
do somethin’ else in the farmers’ houses. What 
do you think of it?” The idea was eagerly adopt- 
ed by Kathleen, and in a short time afterwards it 
was carried into effect. Situations of the description 
alluded to by Owen were found, and the children were 
put in a way of doing for themselves. This, however, 
was buta part of a new series of plans for the improve- 
ment of the eondition of himself and his family, which 
had suggested themselves to Owen. These he now 
gradually developed, and they consisted of the follow- 
ing ideas:—That Kathleen should continue to beg 
for the support of herself and him, until the first half- 
year’s wages of their children should become due; 
that he, in the meantime, should endeavour to find 
employment; that the earnings of the whole should 
then be united, and applied to the furnishing out a 
little cabin, which he proposed to take. These were 
Owen’s plans, and he prosecuted them so steadily and 
successfully, that, at the end of a few years of unre- 
mitting industry and rigid economy, as well on the 
part of every member of his family as his own, he found 
himself once more in comparatively comfortable cir- 
cumstances. He had a cabin, pigs, potato ground, 
anda cow. Industry and economy still went on from 
year to year, and from year to year Owen’s store still 


continued to increase. This prosperity suggested, #6 
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the end of a few years more, two new and important 
plans. The first of these was to visit his former neigh- 
pours, that they might at length know that Owen 


Macarthy's station in the world was such as became | 


his character. The second was, if possible, to take a 
farm in his native parish, that he might close his days 
among the companions of his youth; and, above all, 
that, when these days were closed, he might be laid 
beside his ‘‘ golden haired” Alley. 

Owen, as in all other similar cases, communicated 
these projects to Kathleen, who not only approved of 
them, but expressed the utmost delight with the pro- 
spects which they held out, and the following Monday 
was fixed upon by both parties for Owen’s departure. 
When the morning of that day arrived, he found him- 
self ready to set out for Tubber Derg. The tailor had 
not disappointed him ; and Kathleen, to do her justice, 
took care that the proofs of her good housewifery 
should be apparent in the whiteness of his linen. Af- 
ter breakfast, he dressed himself in all his finery ; and 
it would be difficult to say whether the harmless va- 
nity that peeped out occasionally from his simplicity of 
character, or the open and undisguised triumph of his 
faithful wife, whose eye rested on him with pride and 
affection, was most calculated to produce a smile. 

“ Now, Kathleen,” said he, when preparing for his 
immediate departure, ‘ I’m thinkin’ of what they ll 
say, when they see me so smooth an’ warm lookin’.” 

“Well, but, Owen, you know how to manage them.” 

“ Throth, I do that. But there is one thing thev’ll 
never get out 0’ me, any way.” 

“Youn won’t tell that to any o’ them, Owen ?” 

“ Kathleen, if I thought they only suspected it, I’d 
never show my face in Tubber Derg agin. I know, 
Kathleen, achra, it’s neither a sin nor a shame to ax 
one’s bit from our fellow-creatures, whin fairly brought 
to it, widout any fault of our own; but still I feel 
something in me that can’t bear to think of it widout 
shame an’ heaviness of heart.” 

“Well, it’s one comfort, that nobody knows it but 
ourselves. The poor childhre, for their own sakes, 
won’t ever breathe it; so that it’s likely the sacret "ill 
be berrid wid us.” 

Owen having now embraced his wife affectionately, 
grasped his staff, and started on his journey; but he 
had not gone far when Kathleen called on him to 
stop. He did so, and she immediately joined him. 
“T needn’t be axin’ you,” she said, “for I know you 
wouldn’t forget it; but for fraid you might, Owen. 
Whin you’re at Tubber Derg, go to little Alley’s 
grave, an’ look at it, an’ bring me back word how it 
appears. You might get it cleaned up, if there's 
weeds or any thing growin’ upon it ; an’, Owen, would 
you bring mea bit o’ the clay, tied up in your pocket.” 

Owen, affected by his wife’s maternal tenderness, 
promised compliance, and resumed his journey. This 
he soon completed in safety, and found himself once 
more in the midst of a numerous host of the kind- 
hearted friends of his former days, who all rejoiced 
to see him, and doubly rejoiced to find him in such 

- comfortable circumstances. Each strove who should 
show him most kindness and attention, and what- 
ever house he favoured with a visit was immediately 
crowded with neighbours and acquaintances, who 
flocked in to bid him welcome again to Tubber Derg. 
But in the midst of all this hospitality and rejoicing, 
Owen did not forget the parting injunctions of his 
wife to visit the grave of his child. He stole out alone 
and unobserved to the churchyard. On entering it, 
he reverently uncovered his head, blessed himself, 
and, with feelings deeply agitated, sought the grave of 
his beloved child. He approached it, but a sudden 
transition from sorrow to indignation took place in 
his mind, even before he reached the spot in which 
she lay. A head-stone, with an inscription on it, 

_ “which had not been there before, now marked the 
~~ -pllace of sepulture, and Owen conceived that the grave 
- of his child had been intruded upon, and thatastranger 
lay in the ground appropriated to the Macarthies. 
On reading the inscription, however, his feelings re- 
turned with redoubled force to their original channel, 
and now mingled with a deep and overpowering sense 
of gratitude. The inscription commemorated his 
daughter. The stone was placed there in honour of 
his name, and to mark the burial-place of his ‘ golden- 
haired” Alley. All this had been done by the widow 
and her son whom he had saved from ruin. On read- 
ing the affectionate tribute to his own amiable cha- 
racter, and to his beloved daughter’s memory, which 
‘was recorded on the head-stone, Owen dropped on his 
knees on the grave of his child, and poured out the com- 
mingled feelings of piety and gratitude with which 
his soul was filled. The enthusiastic manner in which 
Owen afterwards apostrophised his dead child, need 
not be described. Having poured forth a strain of 
impassioned eloquence, he then arose, wiped the tears 
of sorrow and aifection from his eyes, took up a little 
clay from the grave, wrapped it carefully up, and put 
it into his pocket. 

Owen now proceeded to the accomplishment of the 
last object of his ambition: this was the taking of a 
farm—not Tubber Derg (for there, he said to his 
friends, he had suffered too much to have any wish to 
re-occupy it, although it was at that moment to let), 
but some one near it. Such a farm as he wanted, he 
soon found; for although sixteen years had elapsed 
since he left Tubber Derg, his high character was still 
vivid in the recollection of all with whom he now came 
in contact, and greatly facilitated all his inquiries and 
wishes, At the end of a week after his arrival, Owen 


ground, and the promise of half a dozen of his kind 
old friends that they would come with a train of carts 
and cars to remove his family and gear to his new 


possessions. This done, he hastened home to com- 
munitate the joyous tidings to Kathleen. As he ap- 
proached the house, he could not avoid contrasting 
the circumstances of his return now with those under 
which, almost broken-hearted after his journey to 
Dublin, he presented himself to his sorrowing and 
bereaved wife, about sixteen years before. He raised 
his hat, and thanked God for the success which had 
since that period attended him, and, immediately 
after his silent thanksgiving, entered the house. ‘‘ God 
be praised, Owen,” said his wife, after he had in- 
formed her of all he had done, “‘ we will have the 
ould place afore our eyes, an’ what is betther, we will 
be near where Alley is lyin’.” 

Owen paused, and his features were slightly over- 
shadowed, but only by the solemnity of the feeling. 
“ Kathleen,” said he, “‘I have sthrange news for you 
about Alley.” 

“What, Owen—what is it? Tell me quick!” 
Her husband told her of the head-stone and inscription. 

“*Och, dear Owen !” exclaimed the delighted mother, 
whose heart was not proof against the widow’s grati- 
tude, expressed, as it had been, in a manner so affect- 
ing. She rocked herself to and fro in silence, whilst 
the tears fell in showers down her cheeks. 

In about a week after Owen's return, the carts and 
cars of his old neighbours appeared at his door, to as- 
sist in his removal; and ere another tweivemonth 
elapsed, he had his new house perfectly white, and as 
nearly resembling that of Tubber Derg in its better 
days as possible. 

“Well, childhre,” said Owen one day, as Kathleen 
and two servant maids were milking, and the whole 
family were assembled about the door, “did'nt I tell 
yees the bitther mornin’ we left Tubber Derg, not to 
cry or be disheartened—that ‘there was a good God 
above, who might do somethin’ for us yet, providin’ 
we would only thry and do somethin’ for ourselves ?’ 
I never did give up my trust in Him, an’ I never will. 
You see, afther all our little throubles, he has wanst 
more brought us together, an’ made us happy.” 


FRONTIER SKIRMISHES, 
THE stories told of the encounters betwixt the In- 
dians of North America and the inhabitants of the 
frontier settlements, possess in many instances the 
most exciting interest. On the part of the savages, 
we find the outbreak of the most vengeful passions, 
and on that of the white settlers the principle of re- 
taliation for injuries carried to the most fearful pitch. 
First, upon the borders of New England, and after- 
wards in the western territories, a war of extermina- 
tion on both sides was carried on at intervals, with 
the perpetual occurrence of individual murders and 
house-burning. Various American writers, in point- 
ing out the happy state of peace now existing betwixt 
the Indians and their white neighbours, speak of these 
events as more dreadful in their character than any 
thing mentioned in Eurovean history. From Timo- 
thy Flint’s “ Letters from the West,” we gather the 
following particulars of skirmishes with the Indians. 

In the immense extent of frontier which I have 
visited (says the writer), I have heard many an 
affecting tale of the horrible barbarities and murders 
of the Indians, precisely of a character with those 
which used to be recorded in the early periods of New 
England history. I saw two children, the only mem- 
bers of a family—consisting of a father, mother, and 
a number of children—that were spared by the savages. 
It was on the river Femme-Osage. A party of the 
tribes of the Sacs and Foxes, that had been burning 
and murdering in the vicinity, came upon the house 
as the father was coming in from abroad. They 
shot him, and he fled, wounded, a little distance. 
They then tomahawked the wife—that is, killed 
her with an axe—and mangled her body. At the 
time they rushed into the house, this unfortunate 
woman had been boiling the sap of the sugar-maple 
in large kettles, into which seething cauldrons they 
threw two of the children. The other two chil- 
dren, that I saw, escaped in a remarkable manner. 
The younger, who was a boy, was drawn under the 
bed by his sister when the Indians entered, and both 
escaped notice, which they did more easily in conse- 
quence of a‘cotton counterpane hanging down to the 
floor. The howling of these demons, the firing, the 
barking of the dogs, the shrieking of the children that 
became their victims, never drew from these poor 
things, that were trembling under the bed, a cry, or 
the snidllest noise. The Indians thrust their knives 
through the bed, that nothing concealed there might 
escape them, and went off, through fear of pursuit, 
leaving these desolate orphans unharmed. 

You will see the countenances of the frontier peo- 
ple, as they relate numberless tragic occurrences of 
this sort, gradually kindling. There seems, between 
them and the savages, a deep-rooted enmity ; and they 
would be more than human, if retaliation were not 
sometimes the consequence. Fortunately, this dread- 
ful state of things has now passed away, and the mur- 


ders in the backwoods are only matter of tradition. 
The narrations of a frontier circle, as they draw round 
their evening fire, often turn upon the exploits of the 
old race of men, the heroes of the past days, who wore 
hunting shirts, and settled the country. Instances of 
undaunted heroism, of desperate daring, andseemingly 
of more than mortal endurance, are recorded of these 
people. Ina boundless forest full of panthers and 
bears, and more dreaded Indians, with not a white 
within a hundred miles, a solitary adventurer, per- 
haps, penetrated the deepest wilderness, and had just 
begun to make the strokes of his axe resound among 
the trees. The Indians find him out, ambush, and 
imprison him. - A more acute and desperate warrior 
than themselves, they wish to adopt him, and add his 


strength to their tribe. He feigns contentment, uses 
insinuations and artificesas ingenious as theirown, and 
so watching his opportunity, when suspicion is lulled. 
and they fall asleep, he springs upon them, kills his 
keepers, and bounds away into unknown forests, pur- 
sued by the Indian warriors and their dogs. But he 
leaves them all at fault, subsists many days upon 
berries and roots, and finally arrives at his little clear- 
ing, and resumes his axe. Take another case: Ina 
little palisade, three or four resolute men stand a siege 
of hundreds of assailants, kill many of them, and 
mount calmly on the roof of their shelter, to pour 
water upon the fire which burning arrows have | 
kindled there, and achieve the work amidst a shower 
of balls. A thousand of such instances of unshrink- 
ing courage are told of these wonderful men. The 
dread of being roasted alive or tortured by the Indian 
assailants, called into action all their hidden energies 
and resources, 
I will relate a remarkable case of this sort, because 
I knew the hero of the story. The name of this in- 
trepid individual was Baptiste Roy, a Frenchman, 
who solicited, and, I am sorry to say, in vain, a com- 
pensation for his bravery from Congress. A nume- 
rous band of northern savages, amounting to four 
hundred, beset the house of Roy at a remote point on 
the Missouri, and he with his wife; and a man who 
assisted him, made good their retreat into the dwell- 
ing, in time to save their lives. Roy and his com- 
panion were hunters by profession, and had powder, 
‘lead, and four rifles in the house. They hence 
|! endeavoured to stand out the siege, and began to 
| fire upon the Indians. Never was there a more 
arduous engagement. The wife melted and moulded 
| the lead, and assisted in loading, occasionally taking 
, her shot with the other two. Every Indian that ap- 
, proached the house was sure to fall. The wife relates, 
that the guns would soon have become too much heated 
to hold in the hand, and that water was necessary to 
cool them. It was, I think, on the second day of the 
siege that Roy’s assistant was killed. He became - 
impatient to look on the scene of execution, and see 
what they had done; he therefdre put his eye to the 
port-hole, and a well-aimed shot destroyed him. The 
Indians perceived that their shot had taken effect, and 
| gave a yell of exultation. » They were encouraged by 
| the momentary slackening of the fire to approach the 
| house, and fire it over the heads of Roy and his cou- 
rageous wife. But this did not daunt them. Roy de- 
liberately mounted the roof, knocked off the burning 
boards, and escaped untouched by the shower of balls. 
What must have been the state of feeling of this hus- 
band and wife during the four nights they were so 
hemmed in by the savages! After four days of un- 
availing siege, the Indians gave a yell, exclaimed that 
the house was a ‘“‘ grand medicine,” meaning that 
it was charmed and impregnable, and went away, 
leaving the intrepid Roy and his wife unharmed. 
They left behind forty bodies to attest the marksman- 
ship and steadiness of the besieged, and a peck of 
bullets was afterwards collected from the logs of the 
house. 


MY NEW COAT. 


I NEVER was so miserable in all my life, as the day I 
put on my new coat. My misery was heightened by 
the circumstance, that I expected to be particularly 
happy. I put it on after breakfast. It fitted me ex- 
ceedingly well, and I have rather a handsome figure 
—at least, so my tailor tells me. I had been reading 
Miss Landon’s ‘‘ Improvisatrice ; but the moment L 
put on my new coat, I found that my thoughts wan- 
dered to Prince’s Street, and I could no longer parti- 
cipate in the sorrows of her heroine. I buttoned my 
new coat; for the greatest natural philosophers inform 
us that we should always wear a new coat buttoned, 
that it may get a habit of sitting close tothe body. I 
buttoned my new coat, and sallied forth. I passed 
through the western divisions of George Street. It 
struck me that there was an unusual number of ladies 
at the windows. I did not care. I was sure that my 
new coat had a fashionable cut; so I said to myself, 
‘¢ They may look at it if they please.” I resolved, 
however, not to walk as if I were conscious that I 
wore a new coat. I assumed an easy, good-humoured, 
condescending kind of air; and the expression of my 
countenance seemed benevolently to indicate thap f 
would have addressed a few words to an old friend, 
even althoug he appeared in a coat that I had seen 
him in six months before. I did not wear my ia 
handkerchief in my breast ; for I look upon thaj 
stratagem to which men should resort only wheyythe 


| front parts of their coat get threadbare, I pu my 
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handkerchief (it is real India, and I have only one of 
the sort) into my coat pocket, and I allowed one of 
the yellow corners to hang out as if by accident. I 
occasionally conveyed it from my pocket to my nose ; 
but when J replaced it, a yellow corner, by the same 
accident, always hung out. 

At the corner of Castle Street, several porters touch- 
ed their hats tome; and two maid-servants, who were 
standing at the top of their area-stair, looked after me 
till I was out of sight. When I came to where the 
coaches are, opposite the Assembly Rooms, three or 
four men asked me if I wanted a coach; but though 
the compliment rather pleased me, I declined their of- 

fers in a dignified and gentlemanly manner. Just as 
I passed Gardner’s shop, or between that and M‘Diar- 
mid’s, an individual, rather shabbily dressed, whis- 
pered in my ear, “ Any old clothes to sell, sir?” I 
answered “‘ No!” rather gruflly ; for my first impres- 
sion was, that a kind of sneer was intended at my new 
coat; but, on reflection, I feel convinced that these 
old-clothes-men only address persons of gentlemanly 
appearance ; and therefore I take this opportunity of 
publicly expressing my regret for my severity to the 
individual in question, who, Iam sorry to repeat, was 
rather shabbily dressed. Hitherto I had met with 
little to ruffle me. 

Just as I turned into South Hanover Street, I rub- 
bed against a white phantom, who passed on as if no- 
thing had happened, but who left the whole of my 
right arm and shoulder covered with flour and dust. 
The daring villain was a baker, and, with a ruthless 
barbarity worthy only of a lineal descendant of the 
murderer Haggart, he had attempted to destroy for 
ever my coat and my happiness. Fortunately, an 
obliging footman, who was near me at the time, see- 
ing my distress, lifted his hand, and, by a pretty vio- 
lent application of it to my back and side, succeeded 
in restoring me to comparative peace of mind. I got 
into Prince’s Street. The sun was shining brightly; 
all the world was abroad; but I did not meet with 
one whose coat was so new as my own. I felt my 
superiority ; I perceived that I was an object of uni- 
versal attention. I don’t know how many black eyes 
glanced sunshine into mine; I cannot recollect the 
number of blue oglers that stole my heart at every 
step. Opposite Blackwood’s shop, a gentleman, in a 
blue surtout and green spectacles, stopped me, and, 
addressing me in French, gave me to understand that 
he was a Spanish refugee—very poor and very miser- 
able—and that, as he had been informed I was cele- 
brated for my charitable actions, he hoped I would 
afford him a little assistance. I was rather pleased 
with the stranger’s address ; but how he came to be 
informed that I was celebrated for my charitable ac- 
tions, I confess I cannot very well comprehend; for, 

- with the exception of a penny I threw to a little boy 
who continued scraping on the fiddle under my win- 
dow one day after dither when I was falling asleep, 
I do not think I ‘have given away a farthing in charity 
for the last nine months. The Spanish refugee, how~ 
ever, in green spectacles, had done me the honour to 
single me out, probably in consequence of the air of 
distinction which my new coat gave me, and it would 
have been very inhuman in me not to have presented 
him with half-a-crown. He received it with much 

‘gratitude, and I went on towards the Calton Hill. 

Passing the Waterloo Hotel, I encountered a cloud 
of dust, which I did not at all like, but which I was 
philosopher enough to submit to in silence. Severer 
evils were awaiting me. . After I had ascended the 
hill, the day suddenly overcast; big heavy drops of 
rain began to fall—faster and faster—till a thunder- 
shower came tumbling down with irresistible violence. 

Good Heaven ! rain—thunder-rain upon a new coat 

—the very first day I had ever put it on! I turned 

back—J ran—I flew—but in vain! Before I could 
reach the nearest place of shelter, I was completely 

@renched. I could have wept, but I was in too great 

agony tothink of weeping. When I got to the east 
end of Prince’s Street, there was not a coach on the 
stand. I might have gone into Barry’s or Mackay’s, 

but it would have been of no use—I was as wet as I 
could be. I walked straight home through the splash- 
ing streets. I donot think that I was in my right 
reason.: I was to have dined out in my new coat, and 
now it would never look new again! It was soaked 
in water. I put my hand in my pocket mechanically 
to take out my silk handkerchief—I don’t know why; 
Heaven and earth! it was gone; my pocket had 
been picked! I had lost my new silk handkerchief. 
The horrible conviction flashed upon me that the 
Spanish refugee in green spectacles, who had compli- 
mented me on my charitable actions, and to whom I 
had given half-a-crown, took it from me. 

I reached home, more dead than alive. I threw off 
my coat, and sent it to the kitchen to be dried. My 
cook is a very good woman, but she is rather fat. I 
sat by myself, meditating upon the uncertainty of hu- 
man life. My reverie lasted a long while. Suddenly 
an odour like that of a singed sheep’s head reached 
my nostrils. I started up; in a moment the fatal 
truth crossed my mind; I rushed into the kitchen; 
my cook was fast asleep, and my coat was smoking 
before the fire, burned brown in a dozen different 
places, with here and there several small holes. 3} 
seized a carving knife to stab the cook to the heart: 
but,4in my impe‘uosity,\I tumbled over a kitchen 
tub, wand as I fell, my head struck with a bump upoi: 
the ¢o0k’s lap. She started up, and, calling me a 
g base monster,” fled from the kitchen as fast as he: 
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dumpy legs could carry herdumpier carcass. {thought 
of committing suicide; but just at that moment the 
chambermaid came to tell me that the tailor had called 
to know how I liked my new coat. I pushed my arm 
through one of the holes that had been burned in the 
back of it, tottered into the dining-room where he 
was waiting for me, and fell in a swoon at his feet.* 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JAMES BRINDLEY. 
In the life of this celebrated engineer and active pro- 
moter of canal navigation in England, is found an- 
other striking instance of the power of self-taught 
geniusin overcoming difficulties, and of humble worth 
attaining a well-merited distinction. 

James Brindley was born at Tunsted, in the parish 
of Wormhill, and county of Derby, in the year 1716; 
his parents were so extremely poor, that he was totally 
neglected, and instead of receiving even the ordinary 
rudiments of education, was forced very early in life 
to betake himself to those employments usually as- 
signed to the children of the indigent. At the age of 
seventeen he bound himself apprentice to Mr Bennet, 
a millwright, near Macclesfield in Cheshire, and soon 
became expert at the business. His mechanical abi- 
lities, as well as his steadiness and prudence, were 
displayed to great advantage during his apprentice- 
ship. His master soon learned to depend on his skill 
and intelligence, and left him for weeks together, to 
execute works concerning which he had given him 
no previous instructions. These he finished in his 
own way, and often with improvements which greatly 
surprised Mr Bennet, and had that effect on the mill- 
ers, that they always chose’ him again, in preference 
to the master or any other workman. Before the ex- 
piration of his servitude, Mr Bennet became too old 
to work, but young Brindley kept up the business 
with reputation and credit, and supported the old man 
and his family in a comfortable manner. 

An instance of the activity and earnestness of his 
mind in mechanical pursuits is mentioned to his ho- 
nour. His master was employed to build the first en- 
gine paper-mill in those parts, which he began, after 
having visited and inspected a mill of the same kind. 
When some progress had been made in the work, 
another millwright, who happened to travel that way, 
informed the people in the neighbourhood that Mr 
Bennet would never perform the intended effect, but 
was throwing his employer’s money away. This news 
being communicated to Brindley, who was aware that 
he could not depend on his master’s report, he deter- 
mined to see the original mill himself. For this pur- 
pose he departed on Saturday evening, without ac- 
quainting any one of his intentions, travelled fifty 
miles on foot, took a view of the mili, and returned 
in time for his work on Monday morning. The in- 
formation he communicated to Mr Bennet enabled 
him to complete the work to the satisfaction of his 
employers ; besides which, he considerably improved 
the paper-press. 

At the end of his apprenticeship, Mr Brindley set up 
as a millwright, and improved this useful business 
‘by so many inventions and contrivances, that he be- 
came highly esteemed, and his reputation gradually 
extended itself into the surrounding country. Other 
business of greater novelty and importance began to 
be entrusted to him. But from his ordinary pursuits 
as a skilful engineer, he was now withdrawn to exe- 
cute an undertaking which led to results of the high- 
est nationalimportance. Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, 
while yet much under age, had succeeded, in 1748, to 
the family title and estates, which had been first en- 
joyed by his father. This young and enterprising 
nobleman had a property at Worsley, about seven 
miles west/from Manchester, extremely rich in coal 
mines, which, however, had hitherto been unpro- 
ductive, owing to the want of any economical means 
of transport. Seeing the necessity of a canal from 
Worsley to Manchester, he consulted Mr Brindley asa 
person capable of carrying his design into effect. Af- 
ter surveying theground, Brindley declared the scheme 
to be practicable, and an act of Parliament was there- 
fore obtained in the years 1758 and 1759, for enabling 
his grace to cut a canal ‘from Worsley to Salford (Sal- 
ford isa town lying opposite to Manchester, on the north 
side of the Irwell), and to carry the same to or near 
Hollin Ferry. It was afterwards, however, perceived 
that the navigation would be more advantageous to 
the public, as well as to the undertaker, if carried 
over the river Irwell, near Barton-bridge, to Man- 
chester ; in consequence of which, his grace procured 
another act to empower him to proceed according to 
this new plan, and also to extend a branch to Long- 
ford-bridge in Stratford. Mr Brindley’s plan was 
the first of its kind in the kingdom, and is truly ho- 
nourable to his employer as well as himself. It was 
resolved that the canal should be on the same level 
throughout, and, consequently, free from the usyal 
obstructions of locks. On the immediate view of a 
plan so bold, many difficulties must doubtless present 
themselves, and tomany, these difficulties would have 
appeared insurmountable. Local circumstances re- 
quired the canal to be carried over rivers and large 
and deep vallies, where the requisite structures 
seemed to demand ages for their completion. It also 
appeared by ne means the least of the difficulties, to 
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ascertain whence the requisite quantity of water 
could be drawn even on his improved plan. The pe- 
culiar strength of mind of Brindley, supported by the 
unbounded confidence and the fortune of his em- 
ployer, were required to combat not only these diffi- 
culties, but the equally formidable impediments arising 
from the passions, the prejudices, -and the interests, 
of men. All these were surmounted by efforts of 
genius so masterly, and by contrivances of efticacy 
so striking, that malevolence had no other resource 
than to represent that task as easy which it had before 
declared impracticable. 

The experimental result of this enterprise, added to 
his own reflections, convinced the Duke of Bridge- 
water, more and more, of the advantages, as well pub- 
lic as private, of inland navigation. He therefore 
turned his thoughts to the extension of his canal to 
Liverpool. Difficulties from men, as well as from lo- 
cal circumstances, were here again to be encountered, 
but the perseverance and conduct of his grace sur- 
mounted all opposition ; and an act of Parliament was 
obtained in 1762, for branching his canal to the tidé- 
way in the Mersey. This portion of the canal, 
which is upwards of twenty-nine miles in length, is, 
like the former, without locks, and is carried over 
many large and deep vallies. But all difficulties were 
here also successfully. overcome by the genius and 
economical plans of Brindley. It may here be stated, 
that since the cutting of these canals, many improve- 
ments and extensions have been made, so as to render 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal property the most 
profitable of its kind in Great Britain. The enter- 
prising nobleman who originated these yreat under- 
takings, spared no pains to bring them to completion. 
He voluntarily relinquished every thing like an esta- 
blishment corresponding to his rank, devoting very 
nearly the whole of his revenues to this great public 
work: he lived to reap the reward of his labours and 
privations; at his death, in 1803, it was understood 
that the income arising from his canal property was 
between L.50,000 and L.80,000 per annum. 

The success of the Duke of Bridgewater’s under- 
takings soon gave rise to a number of similar works 
of public and private utility, and from this period, 
1765, may be dated the commencement of that ex. 
tended canal navigation which now forms so impor- 
tant a part of the means of internal communication in 
England and Scotland. Brindley’s unrivalled-hardi- 
hood and fertility of genius having pointed him out 
as the only man in the country apparently able to 
construct canals on a great scale, especially when dif. 
ficulties were to be overcome, he was applied to by a 
number of gentlemen and manufacturers in Stafford- 
shire, to form a canal through that part of the coun- 
try—an undertaking formerly abandoned as impracti- 
cable. Mr Brindley having surveyed the ground be- 
twixt the Trent and Mersey, and reported that it was 
practicable to unite these two rivers, and, conse- 
quently, the ports of Liverpool and Hull, by a canal, 
a subscription was set on foot in 1765, and an act of 
Parliament obtained the same year. 
called this canal ‘‘the canal from the Trent to the 
Mersey,” but the engineer called itthe Grand Trunk 
Navigation, on account of the numerous branches 
which he concluded would be extended every way 
from it. It was begun in 1766, and continued during 
the remainder of his life. He left it to be completed 
by his brother-in-law, Mr Henshall, who saw it com- 
pleted in May 1777, being not quite eleven years 
after its commencement. This canal is ninety-three 
miles in length, extending through a populous coun- 
try, with seventy-six locks and five tunnels. The 
most remarkable of the tunnels is that through Air. 
Castle-hill, which is 2880 yards ‘in length, and more 
than seventy yards below the surface of the earth. 
This hill constituted the great obstacle, which could 


neither be avoided nor overcome by any expedient the 


ablest engineers before his time could devise. 

About the time this great undertaking was begun, 
an act was obtained by the gentlemen of Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire to construct a canal from 
the Grand Trunk, near Haywood, in Staffordshire, to 
the river Severn, near Bewdley, by which means the 
port of Bristol was connected by inland navigation 
with the two ports of Liverpool and Hull. Mr 
Brindley was appointed engineer to this canal, which 
is about forty-six miles in length, and was completed 
in 1772. His next undertaking was the survey and 

xecution of a canal, twenty-six miles in length, frora 
Birmingham to the last-mentioned canal near Wol- 
verhampton. It was finished in about three years, 
and must have been productive of the greatest advan- 
tages to manufactures and commerce, by the convey- 
ance of vast quantities of coal to the river Severn, 
and to Birmingham, where the demand is very great. 
After this period he constructed many other canals 
in the central and other parts of England, and few 
works of this kind were undertaken in the kingdom, 
without his previous advice and consultation. He 
likewise, from time to time, suggested important iim- 
provements in his capacity of engineer, which huve 
proved of considerable utility. 

It is related that Brindley pursued all his won- 
derful plans in a way entirely peculiar to himself. 
When any extraordinary difficulty occurred to him 
in the course of his business, he generally retired to 
his bed, to meditate on the expedients and means by 
which he might accomplish his object. He has been 
known to lie in bed onsuch occasions for one, tvo, or 


_! three days, after which he arose and executed his de- 
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sign without any drawing or model. He never made 
either, unless when obliged to do so for the satisfac- 
tion of his employers. The tenacity of his memory 
was such, that he has often declared he could remem- 
ber and execute all the parts of the most complex ma- 
chine, provided he had time to settle the several 
departments in his mind, and their relations to each 
other. His process for calculating the powers of ma- 
chinery was mental, and performed by steps which 
it does not appear that he had ever sufiicient induce- 
ments to communicate, or his friends to aequire. 
After certain intervals of consideration, he noted the 
result in figures, and thence proceeded to operate upon 
that result, until at length the solution was obtained, 
which generally proved right. It has been atlirmed 
that he could neither read nor write, and that is 
language and manner were poor and unimpressive. 
But these assertions do not appear to be well founded. 
That he read little, is certain; and though he must 
have written less, yet it is well known that he wrote 
letters to his friends. With regard to his appearance, 
as he was no friend to ostentation, his clothing was 
altogether plain. : 
The peculiar situation of this great man, whose life 
and achievements are of more consequence and value 
to society than the restless agitations of orators and 
conguerors, has tended to excite wonder rather than 
inquiry into the nature and magnitude of his powers. 
It is not for the interest of society that men should 
suppose that a Newton or a Brindley appear but sel- 
doin among the individuals of the human race. If 
we knew or attended to the incidents which may 
have given the earliest bias to their minds, which may 
have encouraged and directed their efforts, and habi- 
tuated them to the best processes of investigation, it 
is more than probable that we should see a greater 
difference in their modes of proceeding than in their 
original powers, when compared with those of other 
men. The want of literature in Brindley compelled 
him to cultivate the art of memory, which is greatly 
neglected by men who depend on reading, writing, 
and drawing, for assistance. Yet, in this respect, as 
all men have not the natural memory of Brindley, 
his example cannot be followed to its fullest extent 
with advantage. The very intensity of thought ne- 
cessary to complete his plans, acted most detrimen- 
tally upon his health, and, consequently, on his utility. 
Had he relaxed his mind by varying his pursuits, he 
might have prolonged his valuable existence. His 
intense application, and the multiplicity of engage- 
ments which he was prevailed on to accept, brought 
on a hectic fever, which continued with little or no in- 
termission for several of the last years of his life, and 


‘at length terminated his useful and honourable career 


on the 27th of September 1772, in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age. 


THE UTILITY OF A MERCANTILE CLASS. 
In a late number of our “Information for the Peo- 
ple,” on the subject of Manufactures and Commerce, 
we took occasion to point out the advantages which 
arise from the existence of a numerous body of mer- 
chants, traders, and dealers, by whose active and in- 
telligent operations the most important services are 
rendered both to the manufacturers and to the consu- 
mers of commodities. In order still further to de- 
monstrate the utility of this respectable middle class 
in the community, whose operations have been made 
the subject of discussion, we take the liberty of pre- 
senting the following admirable observations of Mr 
Wade on the subject.* After speaking of the pro- 
ductive power of capital, and the utility of bankers, 
he thus proceeds :—‘‘ The numerous class of capitalists 
under the denominations of importers, merchants, 
brokers, ship-owners, and wholesale dealers, is not 
less useful and necessary in the pursuits of commerce 
and industry. The abilities and acquirements essen- 
tial to some of these are so varied and elevated, that 
they may justly aspire to the rank and dignity of pro- 
fessional life. An acquaintance with foreign lan- 
guages, Jaws, manners, and usages, weights and 
measures, monies and exchanges, is indispensable. 
They ought to be conversant also in those delicate 
public questions tending to disturb the intercourse of 
nations; to understand the products of different 
countries, and the causes influencing their qualities 
and prices, as well as the abstruser parts of political 
economy, explaining the circumstances which deter- 
mine the supply and demand, the production and con- 
sumption, of commodities. 

The direct utility of the mercantile classes to the 
great body of consumers may be easily made apparent. 
Their first and principal business tends to produce 
equality of prices. Their object being to buy cheap 
and sell dear, they are constantly occupied in convey- 


ing commodities from low to high-priced places, and 


thus making up the deficiency of one market by the 
redundancy of another. Hence, between two places 
having a free intercourse, there can never, for any 
length of time, be an excess at one and a scarcity at 
the other. The advantage of this to society is very 
great. Some commodities are of a perishable nature; 
they can only be kept fit for use from one season to 
Ss 
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the next. Without the intervention of the merchant, 
they would be alike valueless to producer and con- 
sumer, but by his aid they are promptly transported 
to wherever they are in demand, and made nearly as 


, plentiful and cheap at places hundreds and thousands | 


of miles distant as at the place of production. 
Besides equalising prices, mercantile transactions 
tend to equalise the supply of commodities, and mo- 
derate the evil of a glut or overstocked market. In 
this respect, they operate like the fly-wheel of the 
steam-engine, and the greater is their command of 
capital, the greater is their power to benefit the com- 
munity. To illustrate this, I may refer to the different 
state of the country in the thirteenth'and fourteenth 
centuries, when there were no such middlemen as 
merchants and wholesale dealers. It then sometimes 
happened that there was abundance at one end of the 


kingdom, and famine at the other: this cannot now | 
occur; if corn be plentiful and cheap in Kent, the’ 


interest of merchants will prevent it being scarce and 
dear in the Lothians. This is an advantage which 


may partly be ascribed to improved modes of commu. | 


nication, as well as the accumulation of capital. But 
suppose another case, in which better roads, canals, 
and steam conveyance, do not participate. Suppose 
the harvest is abundant throughout this, island, or 
even throughout Europe, what does the capitalist do ? 
Why, he speculates ; he considers, that, though the 
crop this year may be above an average, it may next 
fall below it. Upon this contingency, he goes into the 
market, purchases largely, storing up corn in his gra- 
naries, and the benefits-of this operation are twofold: 
First, in the year of redundancy, it prevents agricul- 
tural produce falling so extremely low as to be rnin- 
ous to the producer; and, secondly, in the next, if 
it be a year of scarcity, the merchant, by bringing 
his stock into the market, prevents the price rising so 
high as to starve the consumer. 

In manufacturing industry the intervention of the 
capitalist is not less salutary in averting extreme 
prices. By the occurrence of war, or the overstock- 
ing of the market, the demand for manufactures is 
Hable to be interrupted ; the manufacturer, finding 
the demand for his goods slacken, and his remittances 
along with it, soon deems it expedient to stop the 
working of a part of his machinery, and shorten the 
hours or discharge a portion of his work-people. Here 
the capital of the merchant steps in to modérate, if 
not to avert, the pressure of the evil. The stagna- 
tion of trade has caused a fall in prices; the mer- 
chant, considering that the depression may be tempo- 
rary, avails himself of the favourable moment to buy 
ou advantageous terms a part of the accumulating 
stock of the manufacturer. Both parties are bene- 
fited by his interference; the force of the reaction is 
abated, the depression in prices is not so great as it 
otherwise would be, the manufacturer is not obliged 
suddenly to reduce to the same extent either the 
number of his work-people or the working of his 
machinery, and thus the evils which are in some de- 
gree inseparable from fluctuations in manufacturing 
employments, are mitigated if not averted. 

Retailers have sometimes been cousidered a useless 
class in society, and it has been hastily concluded, 
that, as the merchant and wholesale dealer buy in 
large quantities, and at the cheapest markets, it would 
be most saving to purchase directly of them without 
the intervention of the shopkeeper. But this is a 
mistake, and the practice would as ill accord with the 
interest of the merchant as consumer. 

The business of the numerous class of shopkeepers 
and small dealers is to keep assortments of such goods 
as are wanted in the places where they reside, serving 
them out to their customers in such quantities and at 
such times’ as may best suit their convenience. A 
merchant could with just as little advantage bestow 
his attention on this branch of trade, as a butcher 
could cook the meat, as well as kill and divide it, for 
his customers. For a wholesale dealer to be alsoa 
retailer, would require shops almost without number, 
scattered in different parts of the town and surround- 
ing villages; as he could not be every where himself, 
he would be compelled to support an agent at each, 
the risk and expense attending which would be enor- 
mous. In order to cover himself, to pay the rents of 
his numerous establishments, the interest of the extra 
capital employed, the salaries of servants, and the 
losses he incurred by their dishonesty and negligence, 
he would be compelled to charge a higher price for his 
commodities than the regular shopkeeper, and that 
would not remunerate him like sticking to his mer- 
cantile pursuits; for between the gain of the merchant 
and the gain of the shopkeeper, there is this important 
distinction: one consists chiefly of profit from the em- 
ployment of capital, the other is little more than the 
fair wages of labour received for the trouble of stand- 
ing behind the counter, and for weighing, dividing, 
and measuring out commodities in quantities suited 
to the buyer. In the metropolis the experiment has 
been often tried upon which I'am remarking; greedy 
‘and speculative men, by establishing numerous branch 
shops in all parts of the town, have sought to grasp 
the profits of both the wholesale and retail dealer ; 
they have almost uniformly failed, either from fraud 


and mismanagement of servants, or the attention of 
the principal being distracted by his multifarious en- 


gagements. 
If we test the same principle by its operation on the 
consumer, we shall have additional reason for admir- 


ing the utility of subdivisions of employment in civil 


life. A merchant imports a cargo of sugar from Ja- 
maica, or of salt pork from Ireland. No person not 
a dealer in such commodities would like to purchase 
the whole at once, or even a hogshead of each. He 
does not wish to convert his dwelling into a ware. 
house, neither perhaps would it suit his income, which 
may be received weekly or monthly, to lay out so 
much in two articles. How greatly then heis accom- 
modated by the shopkeeper, who purchases the sugar 
and pork of the importer, and retails them in quanti- 
ties adapted to his means and consumption! Were 
there no such trade as butcher, every man would be 
obliged to purchase a whole ox or whole sheep at a 
time. This would be generally inconvenient to the 
rich, and much more so to the poor. If a work- 
man was obliged to purchase a month’s or six months’ 
provisions at once, it would be necessary for him to 
have as much money beforehand as would perhaps 
furnish his house, or buy the tools of his trade. No- 
thing, then, can be more convenient to him than to 
be able to buy from day to day, or week to week, his 
meat, his bread, and his beer, as he wants them. 

People sometimes remark, that there are too many 
shopkeepers and retailers; but this is an evil, if it 
exist, which may be safely left to cure itself. As Adam 
Smith has long since observed, though they may oc- 
casionally be so nutnerous as by underselling to injure 
each other, they can never, by their mutual competi- 
tion, injure either the producer of their goods or the 
consumer, 

Enough has been now said, I apprehend, to esta- 
blish the utility of a middle class, or of a class of capi- 
talists in the business of life. But this does not settle. 
all the conflicting claims between capital and industry. 
A dispute has been recently started about the appro- 
priation of the profits of capital, it having been con- 
tended that the workman, in addition to his wages, 
has also a right to share in the profits of his employer. 
Upon what principle this pretension is founded, it is 
difficult to conceive. Wages are nothing more than 
the market-price of labour; and when the labourer 
has received them, he has received the full value of 
the commodity he has disposed of. Beyond this he 
cau have no claim. ‘To admit him to share in the 
profits of his master, would constitute him a partner 
of a very anomalous kind; in which, without risking 
any thing himself, he would be entitled to participate 
in the gains, and be exempt from the losses, of trade 
—a principle of partnership that neither law nor. 
reason recognises.” 2 


EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 

Dr Comes, in his excellent work on Physiology as 
applied to Education, after stating the necessity of 
varied motion in the muscular system, proceeds to 
show how the reverse operates to the disadvantage of 
young ladies in the systems usually adopted in board- 
ing-schools. ‘ Alternate contraction and relaxation,” 
says he, “or, in other words, exercise of the muscles 
which support the trunk of the body, are the only 
means which, according to the Creator’s laws, are 
conducive to muscular developement, and by which 
bodily strength and vigour can be secured. Instead 
of promoting such exercise, however, the prevailing 
system of female education places the muscles of the 
trunk, in particular, under the worst possible circum. 
stances, and renders their exercise nearly impos- 
sible. Left to its own weight, the body would fall to 
the ground, in obedience to the ordinary law of gravi- 
tation; in sitting and standing, therefore, as well as 
in walking, the position is preserved only by attive 
muscular exertion. But if we confine ourselves to one 
attitude, such as that of sitting erect upon a chain— 
or, whatis still worse, on benches without backs, as is 
the common practice in schools—it is obvious that we 
place the muscles which support the spine and trunk 
in the very disadvantageous position of permanent in- 
stead of alternate contraction ; which we have seen to 
be in reality more fatiguing and debilitating to them 
than severe labour. Girls thus restrained daily for 
many successive hours, invariably suffer—being de-« 
prived of the sports and exercise after school-hours, 
which strengthen the muscles of boys, and enable 
them to withstand the oppression. The muscles being 
thus enfeebled, they either lean over insensibly to one 
side, and thus contract curvature of the spine; or, — 
their weakness being perceived, they are forthwith 
cased in stiffer aud stronger stays—that support being 
sought for in steel and whalebone, which nature in- 
tended they should obtain from the bones and muscles 
of their own bodies. The patient, finding the main- 
tenance of an erect carriage (the grand object for 
which all the suffering is inflicted) thus rendered more 
easy, at first welcomes the stays, and, like her teacher, 
fancies them highly useful. Speedily, however, their 
effects show them to be the reverse of beneficial. The 
same want of varied motion, which was the prime 
cause of the muscular weakness, is still farther aggra-= 
vated by the tight pressure of the stays interrupting 
the play of the muscles, and rendering them in a few 
months more powerless thanever. In spite, however, 
of the weariness and mischief which result from it, 
the same system is persevered in; and, during the 
short time allotted to that nominal exercise, the formal 
walk, the body is left almost as motionless as a 
and only the legs are called into activity. Thenatura 
consequences of this treatment are, debility of the 
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body, curvature of the spine, impaired digestion, and, 
from the diminished tone of all the animal and vital 


_ functions, general ill health:—and yet, while we thus set 


Nature and her Jaws at defiance, we presume to ex- 
press surprise at the prevalence of female deformity 
and disease ! 

It would be easy, were it required, to prove that 
the picture here drawn is not overcharged. A single 
instance, from a note appended by Dr Forbes to an 
excellent treatise on ‘ Physical Education,’ by Dr 
Barlow of Bath, will suffice. After copying the pro- 
gramme of a boarding-school for young ladies—which 
exhibits only one hour’s exercise, consisting of a walk, 
arm in arm, on the high road, and that only when the 
weather is fine at the particular hour allotted to it, in 
contrast with nine hours at school or tasks, and three 
and a half at optional studies or work—Dr Forbes 
adds :—‘ That the practical results of such an astound. 
ing regimen are by no means overdrawn in the pre- 
Ceding pages, is sufficiently evinced by the following 
fact—a fact which, we will venture to say, may be 
verified by inspection of thousands of boarding-schools 
in this country. We lately visited in a large town a 
boarding-school containing forty girls; and we learnt 
on close and accurate inquiry, that there was not one 
of the girls who had been at the school two years (and 
the majority had been as long) that were not more or 
Jess crooxED! Our patient was in this predicament; 
and we could perceive (what all may perceive who 
meet that most melancholy of all processions—a board- 
ing-school of young ladies in their walk) that all her 
companions were pallid, sallow, and listless. Wecan 
assert, on the same authority of personal observation, 
and on an extensive scale, that scarcely a single girl 
(more especially of the middle classes) that has been 
at a boarding-school for two or three years, returns 
home with unimpaired health; and for the truth of 
the assertion, we may appeal to every candid father 
whose daughters have been placed in this situation.’* 

Dr Barlow justly remarks, that the superinten- 
dants of such schools cannot generally be blamed for 
indifference about the welfare of their pupils; that 
most of them are extremely anxious to do their utmost 
to improve those under their charge; and that it is 
ignorance alone which misleads them as to their pro- 
per means: he might have adverted also to the ig- 
norance of parents, who insist on so many hours a-day 
being dedicated to the study of accomplishments for 
which their children have neither taste, capacity, nor 
use. From similar ignorance, the young girls in a 
public hospital in this country used to be shut up in 
the hall and school-room during play-hours, from 
November till March, and no romping or noise, or, 
in other words, no real play, relaxation, or exercise, 
allowed-; and in 1830-31, from fear of typhus fever, 
they were seldom if ever out of doors, except at church, 
from November to April—than which a more efficient 
method of infringing all the laws of health could 
scarcely have been devised. Here, tco, the object was 
unquestionably benevolent, but the method was radi- 
cally bad; and, in consequence, a great deal of sick- 
ness prevailed. 

The sedentary and unvaried occupations which fol- 


' low each other for hours in succession in many of our 
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schools, have also been the cause of needless suffering 
to thousands; and it is high time that a sound physio- 
logy should step in to root out all such erroneous and 
hurtful practices. Taken in connection with the 
long confinement, the custom of causing the young to 
sit on benches without any support'to the back, and 
without any variety of motion, cannot be too soon 
exploded. If the muscles of the spine were strength- 
ened by the exercise w''\ they require, but which 
is so generally denie? he school employments 
were varied or in (or:nytei ab vcasonable intervals, to 
admit of chanys * motion—nothing 
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» ever. The same principle explains the fatigue 
often complained of, as experienced in ‘shopping,’ 
4 in an exhibition-room., We saunter about till the 
muscles become sore from the fatigue of being always 
in thé same attitude, and we are refreshed by a walk 
or a dance, or any thing which alters the position. 
The same languor of the muscles is felt after witness. 
ing a pantomime, or other continuous spectacle, by 
which we are induced to keep the neck for a long 
time ina constrained and unvaried position. 
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or absorbed by other employments. 


Instead, therefore, of so many successive hours be- 
ing devoted tostudy and to books, the employments of 
the young ought to be varied and interrupted by pro- 


| per intervals of cheerful and exhilarating exercise, 


such as is derived from games of dexterity, which re- 
quire the co-operation and society of companions. 
This is infinitely preferable to the solemn processions 
which are so often substituted for exercise, and which 
are hurtful, inasmuch as they delude parents and 
teachers into the notion that they constitute in reality 
that which they only counterfeit and supersede. We 
have already seen what an important part the mental 
stimulus and nervous impulse perform, in exciting, 
sustaining, and directing muscular activity; and 
how difficult and inefficient muscular contraction be- 
comes, when the mind, which directs it, is languid, 
The playful 
gamboling and varied movements which are so cha- 


| racteristic of the young of all animals, man not 


i 


' vourite lasts. 


excepted, and which are at once so pleasing and so 
beneficial, show that, to render it beneficial in its full- 
est extent, Nature requires amusement and sprightli- 
ness of mind to be combined with, and be the source 
of, muscular exercise; and that, when deprived of 
this healthful condition, it is a mere evasion of her 


| law, and is not followed by a tithe of the advantages 
resulting from its real fulfilment. 


The buoyancy of 
spirit and comparative independence enjoyed by boys 
when out of school, prevent them suffering so much 
from this cause as girls do; but the injury inflicted 
on both is the more unpardonable, on account of the 
ease with which it might be entirely avoided.” 
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VIOLENT LIKERS. 

Ir has often been a subject of amusing contemplation 
to me to observe the ingenuity with which persons of 
ardent minds heap perfections upon the individuals they 
take temporary fancies to, and the perseverance with 
which they continue for some time to add to the (often 
imaginary) list, during the time the fancy for the fa- 
The individual to whom these lively- 
minded, warm-hearted persons take a fancy, imme- 
diately, in their eyes, becomes a model of every virtue 
and perfection. Not content with the several excel- 
lencies of character this person (whether male or 
female) may chance to possess, each quality is exag- 
gerated and shown off through a magnifying-glass, 
to all the friends of these hot-hearted persons—nay, 
even sometimes to every stranger—they may chance 
to associate with : and, not satisfied with thenumber 
of excellencies or accomplishments their favourite 
(for the time) does possess, all the talents and cardinal 
virtues are indiscriminately huddled upon the unfor- 
tunate and perhaps unconscious object of their ad- 
miration. I say unfortunate, for this paragon of 
ideal perfection can noé long maintain his superabun- 
dant cellection of excellencies and virtues. He must 
sink under the weight of a load so heavy and so un- 
due. Yes, this idol must fall to the ground; and I 
have seen instances where the idolatry of many months 
has ceased for ever in as many minutes. Yes, I have 
known three or four. words from the favourite him- 
self destroy at once this unstable fabric, just as a 
child will blow down a card-house of five or six stories 
high, which he himself thas built up with such pains 
and anxiety. I have seen the whole string of virtues 
and charms of some favoured object tossed down and 
scattered on the ground, in the same manner that a 
pack of cards is scattered on the carpet by one of 
these infantine castle-builders. 

The child, probably, after the first vexation is over, 
gathers up the scattered pack, and begins to erect a 
fresh pagoda of cards, But in more mature age, 
these persons of ardent minds do not so easily recover 
the disappointment; nor do they ever build a fresh 
tower of perfections on the same person. Stung with 
mortification at their own want of discrimination, 
they feel the veil suddenly removed which concealed 
all the faults (and who has not faults ?) of their idol. 
They suddenly fly to the contrary extreme, and at- 
tribute to him bad qualities and imperfections, which 
in reality do not exist. 

These fancied imperfections spring up as quickly as 
mushrooms of the worst sort, in the minds of these 
ardent, changeable, fiery-minded persons. They turn 
from their former idol with disgust; are out of pa- 
tience and angry with themselves for ever having ex- 
tolled the now prostrate favourite. They vow secretly 
to themselves that they will never like or admire any 
person again. ‘They continue cross and uncomfortable 
for some time, until, tired of being in an inactive state 
of mind, they see a new object, upon whom they la- 


vish the same sort of enthusiastic admiration as before. 


All this time, the objects themselves have probably 
remained quite calm and unconcerned. They, per- 
haps, have never been conscious of the extravagant 
encomiums arising from their imaginary perfections, 
or the dreadful degradation of their fall. Ten to one, 
these idols happen to be quiet, hum-drum, reasonable, 
regular, sort of persons, quite incapable of any vio- 
lent likings or dislikings, and never dreaming that 
they themselves could possibly occasion any,—persons, 
whose chief business is eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing; taking a suber walk; reading the newspaper, or 


a novel, on a week day, and the Bible on a Sunday ; 
eating, in a most orthodox manner, minced pies at 
Christmas, and roast goose at Michaelmas 3} putting on 
a winter dress on the first of October, though the ther- 
mometer is at summer heat ; and summer habiliments 
on the first of April, though the snow should still be 
on the ground, 

Now, it remains to be asked, which of these per- 
sonages is the happiest—the plain, calm-hearted per- 
son, who leads a chrysalis sort of existence ; or tha 
fanciful, fiery, ardent, active, changeable being, above 
described ? 


eee 

CONTINENTAL REFINEMENT. 
THE discomforts endured in travelling in many parts 
of the Continent, have frequently been made the sub- 
ject of satirical remark; for an immense number of 
conveniences and luxuries which an Englishman is 
accustomed to at home, are not to be found in any of 
the inns, and, indeed, were never heard of by the na- 
tives. It is only since the peace of 1814 that the use 
of forks at meals has become common in France; and 
even yet, at some stages on the roads, the only fork 
to be found is perhaps one which the postilion carries 
in his pocket for general accommodation. If such 
useful instruments as table-forks be of so recent intro- 
duction into France, what must still be the case with 
respect to many less important domestic utensils 2 A 
laughable instance of the ignorance of the conveniences 
of the English was lately told to us by a gentleman 
who had been some time in France. In the course of 
his journey, he had occasion to visit the house or cha- 
teau of a landed proprietor, one of the inferior noblesse, 
by whom he was kindly entertained for some days. 
During his stay, his host took occasion to mention 
that he had received a present of a packet of stoneware 
articles from his son, who was at the time on a visit 
to England. ‘“ But,” said he, “there is one article 
which we can make nothing of; its use seems a mys-= 
tery ; it has appeared to us that it must be some way 
employed in making tea, but this we have tried, and 
it does not seem to answer the purpose.” “Let me 
seeit,” answered the Englishman, ‘and I shall try 
to discover its uses.” The mysterious little article of 
stoneware was accordingly produced, and turned out 
to be—what will our readers imagine ?—a soap-box ! 
a thing with a lid, which is to be found on almost 
every wash-stand in Great Britain; and which, from 
the pierced sole in the inside, to allow the liquid to 
drain from the soap, had given the notion to the fa- 
mily of the Frenchman, that it must have been a new 
species of teapot. 

The author of a work entitled “Private Anecdotes 
of Foreign Courts,” presents the following sketch of 
the progress of refinement in Germany, which in 
some places is much behind France in its civilised 
usages :—“ In some of the most refined cities of Ger- 
many, Civilisation does not seem to have made-the 
slightest progress during the lastseven centuries: At 
Munich, for instance, the capital of Bavaria, at: the 
principal hotel (the Red Deer) frequented by citizens 
of the first respectability, as well as by officers, both 
civil and military, of his majesty’s household, they 
bring you, if you ask for a towel in the morning, a 
piece of linen fit only for a razor-rag; if you require 
water to wash yourself, a small winé-glassful is pre- 
sented on a saucer! An Italian gentleman, who had 
been accustomed in his own country to wash in a 
Christian-like manner, with a sufficiency of water, 
having desired the waiter at the said hotel to bring 
him some, and seeing the man approach with a glass 
and saucer, very innocently said, ‘ I don’t want it fo 
drink, but to wash with.’ ‘ Well!? answered the 
fellow, pertly enough, ‘and thereitisP ¢ Why! how 
the deuce,’ rejoined the other, ‘isa man.to washhim- 
self in a spoonful of water ?? § Ah, bless you, sir,’ ex- 
claimed the waiter, taking the fluid into his mouth, 
and then spitting it on his handsand rubbing his face 
therewith, ‘that’s the way for any man to wash his 
face !” 

In the chief inns of Vienna—and, in short, through. 
out Austria generally—instead of a bolster at the 
head of the bed, you find a sack, either of Oats, corn, 
or chopped hay. The bedstead itself is not unlike 
the boxes wherein the poor are conveyed, when dead, 
to be buried by the parish—just big enough to, hold 
one small-sized person, and certainly not sufficiently 
large to accommodate a moderately-sized man. The 
consequence is, that an individual of six feet or so, 
must knock out the foot-board, and place the half of 
his legs upon a chair, in order to stretch himself aé 
his ease, which the savages of the country say is only 
necessary afier a man is dead. The coverlid of this 
horzor, which they absurdly term a bedstead, is only 
large and long enough to lay upon the surface of the 
machine, and the upper sheet is commonly sewed all 
round it; so that, when inside this bed, the air obtrudes 
itself on all sides, unless you have a pair of sheets of 
your own to wrap round you. At Hanover, the cover- 
Hd is a linen bag filled with feathers, sufficient to 
smother those who have not been used to such a thing; 
and the sight of it reminds one of the cruel operation 
formerly practised upon poor wretches in the last 
stage of hydrophobia,” 
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RATS. 

Tire hunting of rats, though perhaps reckoned one of 
the meanest departments in the science of sporting, 
is nevertheless certainly one of the most useful ; for it 
may be made the source of much solid economy, as well 
as ofrecreation. ‘How many pints of wheat, per week 
(asks the author of the New Farmer’s Calendar), will 
a fine full-grown rat consume, including the waste ? 
—wheat in England twopence per pint in Novem. 
ber. Suppose a rat will consume half a peck of wheat 
ina week, which is sixteen pence, and aman has only 
two score of them quartered upon him, their board 
will stand him in full rirry sHILLINGS per week, 
the rent of a good farm!” -He then recommends a 
kennel of stanch vermin-dogs to be kept, and a merry 
match of rat-hunting to be knocked up once every 
month. That this vile animal should be put down by 
the strong hand wherever it exists, there can be no 
manner of doubt, and that with considerable activity ; 
for female rats are supposed to breed five or six times 
a-year, and they will produce 12, 14, 16, and even as 
many as 18, at a litter. 

While in the country, people are always found ready 
enough to commence a canine or medical war against 
the colonies of rats about the farm-yards, in large towns 
these wretched vermin are allowed to breed almost 
unmolested, and live undisturbed about the common 
sewers and other hideous recesses. Were it not for 
the butchers, or butchers’ boys and their dogs, who 
keep up an active irregular warfare with the rats 
which crowd to the shambles for the means Of sup- 
port, there would be no living with comfort in some 
parts of our crowded cities. Rat-hunting we there- 
fore consider to be a department of sporting a great 
deal more worthy of cultivation than that of running 
down hares and some other animals; besides, as rats 
are not game, there is immense scope for the Fancy in 
directing their attention to the killing of these ani- 
roals. Should there, moreover, ever be any scarcity 
of rats in this country, whata glorious field for achieve- 
ment presents itself at Paris, where there exists ma- 
terial for the exercise of a thousand terriers, though 
each could accomplish the feats of that most renowned 
of all terriers and rat-killers—the dog Bitty. 

The following extract from the Gleanings in Natu- 
ral History, Second Series, by Mr Jesse, will excite 
some degree of astonishment at the apathy of the 
French in allowing the increase of rats to the extent 
detailed :—“ The most interesting account of rats I 
have met with, was made some time ago in an official 
report to the French government. It was drawn up 
in consequence of a proposition made for the removal 
of the horse slaughter-house, at Montfaugon, to a 
greater distance from Paris, when one of the chief 
obstacles urged against such a removal, was the fear 
entertained of the dangerous consequences that might 
result to the neighbourhood, from suddenly depriving 
these voracious vermin of their accustomed sustenance. 
The report goes on to state that the carcasses of the 
horses killed in the course of a day (and sometimes 
these amounted to thirty-five) are found the next 
morning picked bare to the bone. Dussausois, a pro- 
prietor of one of the slaughter-honses, has, however, 
made a still more conclusive experiment. <A part of 
his establishment is enclosed by solid walls, at the foot 
of which are several holes made for the ingress and 
egress of the rats. Into this enclosure he put the 
carcasses of two or three horses, and towards the 
middle of the night, having first cautiously, and with 
as little noise as possible, stopped. up all the holes}. he 
got together several of his workmen, each having a 
torch in ene hand, and a stick in the other. Having 
entered the yard, and closed the door behind them, 
they commenced a general massacre. It was not ne- 
cessary to take any aim, for, no matter how the blow 
was directed, it was sure to immolate a rat, and those 
who endeavoured to escape by climbing up the walls 
were quickly knocked down. By a recurrence of 
this experiment at intervals of a few days, he killed 
in the space of a month 16,050 rats. After one night’s 
massacre, the dead amounted to 2650, and the result 
of four hunts was 9101. Even this can give bat an 
imperfect idea of the number of these vermin, for the 
enclosure in which they were thus killed contains not 
above the twentieth part of the space over which the 
dead bodies of horses are spread, and which it is but 
fair to suppose must equally attract the rats upon all 
points. ‘These animals have made burrows for them- 
selves, like rabbits, in the adjoining fields, and 
hollowed out into catacombs all the surrounding emi- 
nences, and that to such an extent, that it is not un- 
usual to see the latter crumble away at the base, and 
leave these subterraneous works exposed. So great 
is the number of these animals, that they have not 
all been able to lodge themselves in the immediate 
vicinity of the slaughter-houses, for paths may be 
distinctly traced leading across the fields, from the 
enclosures in which the horses are killed, to a burrow 
about five hundred paces distant. These paths are 
particularly remarkable in wet weather, being covered 
with a clayey mud, which adheres to the feet of the 
rat on running out of the burrows. 

The predilection these animals show to one parti- 
cular part of a horse is curious. 
begin by devouring the eyes, drinking the liquid con- 


tained in them, and eating the fat ac the bottom of | wa. thns at last baffled. 


the orbit. There has not been one instance of a dead 
horse left one night exposed, the eyes of which were 
not devoured before morning. ' 

During very severe frosts, when it becomes im- 
possible to flay and cut up the bodies of horses that 
have been for any time exposed to the air, and when 
even the fragments of flesh lying about have become 
so hard as to render it difficult for the rats to feed 
upon them, they resort to the following expedient :— 
They penetrate into the body, and there establish them- 
selves, and devour the flesh, so that, when the thaw 
comes, the workmen find nothing but askin and a 
skeleton underneath, as clean and clear of flesh as if 
it had been prepared by the most skilful operator. 

Their ferocity as well as their voracity surpass any 
thing that can be imagined, to prove which the follow- 
ing fact was stated :—Mons. Magendie, having gone 
himself to Montfaucon to procure twelve rats upon 
which to make experiments, had them put together 
into a box. On his return home, he opened the box, 
and found but three rats, the others having been de- 
voured by the survivors, and nothing remained of 
them but their tails and bones. The fact appears 
incredible, but the reporters declare that they had it 
from Mons. Magendie’s lips.” 


FOXES. 
Of the extraordinary cunning or sagacity of these 
animals, many anecdotes are told, though perhaps 


none are more remarkable than the following, which . 


we have heard related by an old gentleman, now de- 
ceased, who in his earlier years held a situation in 
the establishment of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, 
grandfather of the present duke, and who was an 
eye-witness to the affuir:—At Dalkeith Palace was a 
large court, surrounded by a high wall, where it was 
customary to train the young hounds to their future 
employment, by turning out a live fox, when the 
huntsman or his whippers-in had been so lucky as to 
obtain one. There were two gates to the court-yard, 
which were much inferior in height to the walls them- 
selves; and to prevent the unfortunate captives from 
attempting an escapade at those points, a servant was 
always stationed at each. Upon the occasion we refer 
to, the destined victim of his canine persecutors was 
an old experienced stager, who had repeatedly baffled 
the mortal intents of his enemies, quadruped and bi- 
ped. Upon being unbagged, Reynard coolly sat down, 
and gazed around him with great circumspection, as 
if deliberating what was to be done in his present 
desperate circumstances ; and no sooner was the pack 
let loose, than he showed that his ruminations had 
not been in vain. Preluding with a fierce growl, he 
ran open-mouthed at the guardian of one of the gates, 
who, in an agony of terror at the prospect of being 
throttled, wheeled round his back to tie infuriated 
animal, ducking down his head at the same time, as 
cowards generally do in such cases; whereupon Rey- 
nard instantly leapt on his conveniently-rounded 
shoulders, sprung over the gate, and got clear off. 
The following circumstance took place within our 
own recollection, and we would have little difficulty, 
we believe, in finding several eye-witnesses to attest 
the fact. Our Mid-Qothian fox-hunters do not re- 
quire to be told, that, when Reynard is found about 
the plantations of Woodhouselee, or the other covers 
on the south-east side of the Pentland hills, the usual 
direction of his flight is towards the romantic fast- 
nesses of Dryden or Hawthornden, on the banks of 
the Esk. It is now not a few years since, that a fox 
frequently led his pursuers a fruitless (we dare not 
say a boot-less) dance in the direction we have men- 
tioned, and it was noticed that the dogs uniformly 
lost the scent of him at one particular spot on the 
margin of the Esk. This was at a place well known 
by the name of Roslin Linn, where a few huge blocks 
of stone interrupt and narrow in the current of the 
river, exhibiting, in the time of a flood, a sort of 
whirlpool of no mean magnificence. Here Reynard 
seemed always to have taken the river; but where or 
how he got out again, puzzled all the endeavours of 
his pursuers to discover. At length, one day, upon 
the circumstance again happening, the huntsman ob- 
served a collier engaged in cutting broom upon the 
bank immediately above the mysterious spot, who 
must, he thought, have unavoidably noticed the route 
taken by the fugitive, and whom he immediately rode 
up toand questioned accordingly. “ What wud hinder 
me to see the fox, puir beast ? answered the man; 
“ T’se warrant I saw’t, and ken where it’s the noo, 
into the bargain.” ‘ Well, then, where is it, my 
good fellow 2?” asked the impatient huntsman. ‘Aha! 
naething for naething, friend! What gude wud ‘it 
do me to set yer hungry jowlers to worry the bit 
beastie?” The greater part’of the sportsmen had now 
come up, who, learning how matters stood, subscribed 
a shilling a-piece as a bribe to open the collier’s re- 
luctant jaws; and he no sooner-fingered the money, 
than, turning towards the river, he exclaimed, ‘¢Are 
ye a’ blind! D’ye no see him lying doon there upon 
the big chuck ?”—pointing at the same time to the 
largest of the stones we have mentioned, which stood 
in the very centre of the whirlpool, and upon the 
smooth surface of which, to be sure, lay the fugitive 
extended; and so still aud flat, that, together with 
the corresponding colour of the brown stone and his 
own dun hide, the risk of detection and capture was 


They invariably } perhaps much less than if he had got ensconced in 


one of his native earths. His ingenuity, however, 


He was driven from his sin- 


gular hiding-place, and fell a prey to his canine foes. 
He had been ‘observed by various other individuals, 
previonsly, to resort to the same expedient, but their 
admiration of his cunning had always prevented them 
from divulging his secret. They had noticed that the 
sagacious animal, in taking up his insular post, al- 
ways studied the direction of the wind, placing him- 
self so that it would blow alongst with the hair s and 
he jhad thus, probably, as many, if not also much 
more justly so termed, “ hair-breadth ’scapes” from 
his enemies than Othello himself. 


THE THEMES OF SONG. 
{From Mrs Hemans'’s National Lyrics, just published. | 
Where shall the minstrel find a theme ? 
Where’er, for freedom shed, 
Brave blood hath dyed some ancient stream, 
Amidst the mountains red: 
Where’er a rock, a fount, a grove, 
Bears record to the faith 
Of love, deep, holy, fervent love, 
Victor o’er fear and death. 
Where’er a chieftain’s crested brow 
Too soon hath been struck down, 
Or a bright virgin head laid low, 
Wearing its youth’s first crown: 
Where’er a spire points up to heaven, 
Through storm and summer air, 
Telling, that all around have striven 
Man’s heart, and hope, and prayer: 
Where'er a blessed home hath been, 
That now is home no more— 
A place of ivy, darkly green, 
Where laughter’s light is o’er : 
Where’er, by some forsaken grave, 
Some nameless greensward heap, 
A bird may sing, a wild flower wave, 
A star its vigil keep: 
Or where a yearning heart of old, 
A dream of shepherd men, 
With forms of more than earthly mould 
Hath peopled grot or glen: 
There may the bard’s high themes be found. 
We die, we pass away : 
But faith, love, pity—these are bound 
To earth without decay. 
The heart that burns, the cheek that glows, 
The tear from hidden springs, 
The thorn and glory of the rose— 
“These are undying things. y 
Wave after wave of mighty stream 
To the deep sea hath gone ; 
Yet not the less, like youth’s bright dream, 
The exhaustless flood rolls on. 


PLACE OF ST THOMAS'S MARTYRDOM. 
In the neighbourhood of Madras, in the East Indies, 
the spot is pointed out on which the Apostle St Thomas 
suffered martyrdom in the first century of the Chris. 
tian era. The place so marked by tradition is a small 
rocky knoJl in the suburb of Meilapoor, and was 
visited by Bishop Heber in his journey through India, 


“ That it is really the place,” says the bishop in his — 


Narrative, ‘1 sce no good reason for doubting ; there 
is as fair historical evidence as the case requires, that 
St Thomas preached the gospel in India, and was 
martyred at a place named Milliapoor or Meilapoor. 
The eastern Christians whom the Portuguese found 
in India, all agreed in marking out this as the spot, 
and in saying that the bones, originally buried here, 
had been carried away as relics to Syria. They, and 
even the surrounding heathen, appear to have always 
venerated the spot, as these last still do, and to hav 

offered gifts here on the supposed anniversary of his 
martyrdom. I know it has been sometimes fancied 
that the person who planted Christianity in India was 
a Nestorian bishop named Thomas, not St Thomas 
the Apostle; but this rests absolutely on no founda- 
tion but a supposition, equally gratuitous, and con- 
trary to all early ecclesiastical history, that none of 
the Apostles except St Paul went far from India. To 
this it is enough to answer, that we have no reason 
why they should not have done so; or why, while St 
Paul went (or intended to go) to the shores of the 
farther west, St Thomas should not have been equally. 


laborious and enterprising in an opposite dea 
ed. 


It must not be forgotten that there were Jews settl 

in India atavery early period, to convert whom would 
naturally induce an apostle to think of coming hither ; 
that the passage, either from the Persian Gulf or the 
Red Sea, is neither long nor difficult, and was then 
extremely common ; and that it may be, therefore, as 
readily believed that St Thomas was slain at Meila- 
poor as that St Paul was beheaded at Rome, or that 
Leonidas fell at Thermopylae. Under these feelings, 
I left the spot behind with regret, and shall visit it if 
[ return to Madras, with a reverent, though, I hope, 
not a superstitious, interest and curiosity.” ‘ ; 
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SALES. 
MisrortuneE and imprudence are so regular in their 
operations, that few days ever pass in a large city 
without witnessing that scene of mingled heart-break 
and amusement, a sale of household furniture at the 
command of creditors. In such scenes there is some- 
thing to interest a considerable variety of sentiments. 
The seeker after mean advantages, the idler, the 
weakly curious, the moraliser, may all find something 
to gratify their respective propensities. It is an oc- 
casion which brings well-dressed people together 
under circumstances altogether extraordinary; that 
is to say, they freely rush into a house which they 
could not have formerly entered without some cere- 
mony; they meet, without courtesy, either to each 
other or to the house, in rooms where they must have, 
at another time, put on the usual signals of polite- 
ness ; they mingle, without scruple, with people whom 
they never on any other occasion see in such places. 
A house—a home—that sacred idea—is for the time 
abandoned by all its holy influences and associations 
—becomes a common street. Hardly any thing could 
be more odd, and in some respects more painful, than 
this. Such is the unconscious effect of our habits, 
that the very furniture of a house—its chairs, its 
tables, and its carpets—become identified in our minds 


with its owner, and receive a share of the respect we’ 


pay to him when under his roof: how strange, now, 
to come into the presence of tables and chairs and 
carpets, without the necessity of yielding any respect 
to them whatever ;—it is like a courtier meeting a 
monarch incognito, when, however alive to the accus- 
tomed sense of obeisance, he knows that he would 
only offend by showing it. 

I have said it is in some respects painful to see a 
house thus abandoned by all the associations that 
usually guard it. The house and furniture used for 
any considerable time by a family become part of 
its very self. Every article is accordant in some way 
with their tastes, has been connected with their com- 
forts, has been daily looked upon by them, and is 
now, after long service, torn from them. To let ina 
common herd to inspect and criticise these things, is 
next thing to exposing one’s self to the same promis- 
uous criticism. Where calamity has come suddenly 
upon a family, the case is usually the mote distress- 
ing in this respect, for, in the confusion occasioned 
by grief or precipitation, they are apt to leave many 
little articles, which, while they can’add little to the 
proceeds of the sale, are perhaps the things of all 
others the most endeared, and that point most forcibly 
the attention of the multitude to themselves. The 
portrait of a father now no more, looking from above 
the mantelpiece on the ruin of his children’s house— 
the innocent sampler, on which the names of the whole 
family are quaintly sewed, with awkward birds on 
trident feet, and dogs wagging three-cornered tails— 
these awaken a host of touching reflections. Where 
are many whose names are here ?—some long since 
dead; some in foreign lands—youths proud and honest, 
struggling against an eastern clime to realise the 
means of preventing such scenes as these ; some now 
sharing in the disastrous experiences which have fol- 
lowed an expulsion from this once-happy place. Here, 
in the mother’s room, are their first sketches ; there, 
in that little hanging library, are their school-books, 
with their names in unwieldy text full oft repeated 
on the title-page. Thethronging public gaze on each 
memorial with a vacant eye, and the cold and calcu- 
lating broker gives a husky offer of sixpence for that 
which, years hence, affection would gladly purchase 
at its weight in gold. 

‘The crowd at a sale may generally be observed to 


comprise a great variety of characters. The most 
conspicuous class is that of the regular sale-hunters, 
consisting of superannuated captains and their ladies, 
retired farmers, spinsters and widows who have little 
to do, and thrifty wives who like bargains, and have al- 
ready stored their houses with incomplete sets of china, 
old-fashioned furniture, and all kinds of trumpery, 
purchased at “ prodigiously low prices” at these exhi- 
bitions. While the auctioneer is selling off the kitchen 
articles, this class of persons plant themselves in high 
committee in the dining-room; and as scme of them 
have perhaps made up a kind of acquaintance by so fre- 
quently meeting at sales, there is generally Jess of that 
anti-social look amongst them than what usually pre- 
dominates at such places. Now and then a comfort- 
able dame in a muff and tippet steps down stairs, and 
presently returns with a report of the progress of af- 
fairs below. Knowing very well the routine of pro- 
cedure, they can judge, by the mention of the article 
last sold, how long it may be before the sale of the 
first floor will be commenced. ‘‘ They are just at 
the washing-tubs.” ‘‘ Oh, then, they have only to get 
through the candlesticks and smoothing irons, so it 
will be no more than a quarter of an hour.”” Among 
other individuals here assembled, is an elderly gentle- 
man in a brown greatcoat and reddish nose, who is 
to be seen at every kind of sale, whether in private 
dwellings, or in the public rooms where tradesmen 
sell off their surplus stocks to raise money. His 
copper knob in front is as well known in those scenes 
as the auctioneer’s hammer; and though he does not 
buy much, the officials look upon him as so entirely 
part and parcel of the system, that they are always 
glad to’see him, generally according him that prefer. 
ence of seat which the French executioner is said to 
have offered to the biographer of Johnson. This gen- 
tleman always knows the secrets of the sale, what 
brought it about, and what has since become of “ the 
family.”” He can calculate how much each article 
should bring, for he knows the shop-price of every 
thing, and can instantaneously cast up an average of 
what it has been bringing for the last twelve months 
at the Agency Office. He also can tell in an instant, 
by a single glance, whether it be a true or a mock 
sale ; that is, whether the articles have really belonged 
to an unfortunate family now turned adrift, or are 
only “putin” by brokers. If the latter, he retreats 
immediately : he would not countenance with his pre- 
sence such a mockery of domestic calamity. There 
can be also no better than he for the inexperienced to 
refer to, if they want to be on their guard in bidding 
for any particular article. Another figure is the in- 
spector-general of the neighbourhood—a lady long 
kept at a distance by the former proprietress of the 
house, and who has now rushed into it in a state of 
almost phrenzied curiosity, mingled with a sense of 
triumph, to rummage its every corner, turn up all its 
beds, peep into every drawer, and by all means possi- 
ble form a judgment as to ‘‘ what sort of people these 
Thomsons were.” Many are there who knew the in- 
mates in their better days; and while some enter- 
tain a friendly and regretful sympathy for the suf- 
ferers, proportioned to their merit and their misfor- 
tunes, others perhaps look on all as coldly as the 
common multitude. A lady sits by the piano-forte 
in the drawing-room, as if ashamed to be there. She 
often looks to her watch, seems very fidgetty, and 
protests to a friend near by, that she never goes to 
sales—she only now wants to have a second-hand in- 
strument for the children to begin with, in order to 
save her own. She then runs her fingers contemptu- 
ously along the keys, as if she thought herself de- 
graded “even by the sound herself had made,” though 


in former days she has sat in this very room, and 
praised both the instrument and those who played 
upon it. 

The auctioneer and his clerk have now ascended to 
the dining-room, with the whole train of brokers and 
second-rate people who have hitherto attended them 
in the inferior regions. He takes his place at the 
head of a long range of tables, on which are spread 
out avast variety of light and easily moveable articles. 
The amateurs are all in tiptoe expectation; and the 
gentleman in the copper nose has taken a chair close 
beside the left hand of the salesman. What a dif- 
ferent kind of company has often sat round these 
tables, enjoying the use of many of those articleg 
which are now coldly looked on as matters of mer- 
chandise! Not more difference was there between 
Jaffier ‘sitting at good men’s feasts,’”’ and Jaffer an 
outeast, than there is between the former condition 
of these vessels and implements of luxury, as once 
ranged in glittering order in this very place, each ap- 
plied to its own legitimate use, and their present state 
when strewn about promiscuously, without regard to 
their specific purposes, and all disgraced by the unre- 
spective hands of brokers and bargain-seekers. One 
after another, the household gods drop away; and 
many is the cross look interchanged between the bid- 
ders, while the blazing snout looks on serenely, evi- 
dently thinking a great deal, though it says little. 
But who is that young lady who stands blushing 
beside her mother, while these elegant dining-tables 
are in dependence ? You may at once guess the whole 
of her history: she is a young woman whose friends 
are in moderate circumstances, and she is about to be 
married to the youth of her heart. He’has asked them 
to attend here and purchase something for their fur- 
nishing. The girl’s heart is set upon the tables ; they 
are certainly beautiful; the mallet of the auctioneer 
meets its image in them, as he is about to consign 
them to their fate. But who opposes the lady? A 
dogged, sulky, hard-hearted broker ; the fellow is a 
perfect abhorrence ; there he stands at the end of the 
table, and claps on crown after crown so resolutely 
and quickly after the lady, that there is a prospect of 
a long struggle. - Every gentleman has given up the 
struggle long ago; even the auctioneer looks vexed ; 
and the very amateurs turn an upbraiding look on the 
broker. He perseveres—till the lady sends a look so 
modest, so beseeching, that old Cupboard himself re- 
tires from the combat, and the gallant auctioneer 
comes down with a rattle on the delighted table, 
while his eye beams with pleasure, and a murmur of 
satisfaction runs through the room. 

I would next direct your attention to a couple who 
have not been long married, bus who, already dissa- 
tisfied with the furniture wherewith they commenced 
their married life, have come here in the hope of im. 
proving it by a few additions. Their house is one 
of the neatest ina moderate way with which I am 
acquainted ; but yet the inmates, or at least the lady, 
see a thousand faults init. ‘‘ Those curtains! In. 
deed, my dear, they are not fit any longer to be seen 
in our drawing-room. Neither is that carpet, which 
you know you selected without consulting me. And 
then one sofa is nothing in a room so large as ours. 
There should be one, you are aware, on each side of 
the fire-place. And a small card-table is also neces- 
sary to fill up that vacant space between the two win. 
dows—either a new card-table, or a cabinet, I am 
indifferent which, but a cabinet is the more expen- 
sive, and you know I am anxious to take as little out 
of your pocket: as. possible. All I wish is to have 
every thing respectable, and it is as much for your 
own sake as mine. It is greatly in favour of a man 
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in business like you to have a respectably furnished 
house. Indeed I am quite sure your business would 
soon suffer, if you were not to put your drawing-room 
into proper order.” Lectured in this manner, the 
husband has consented to accompany his wife to see 
the articles exposed at this sale; and, before they re- 
turn to dinner, they will have spent quite as much 
as he can spare upon the “ indispensable” articles 
enumerated by the lady, not to speak of a few odd 
nick-nacks and useless articles, which they will also 
be tempted to buy on account of their being such 
¢ dreadful bargains.” It is not impossible that the 
whole ‘may be again brought under the auctioneer’s 
hammer next midsummer. 

But who is that eager little boy who is sitting with 
his arm round the globe which is to be exposed for 
sale? The auctioneer has put it up; and the boy, 
holding his father’s thumb in his hand, locks up with 
mingled hope and despondency as it rises to the price 
beyond which he knew his father could not go. There 
is a painful struggle in the father’s countenance—he 
is a poor man; and although he could wish to bid to 
gratify his son, a wife and six children are choking 
his utterance, and he sees the shining world; on which 
his boy doated, carried off by aspoiled, over-fed youth, 
whose care for it will be but momentary. This little 
boy, who has made a figure at school, and has read 
books in the chimney-corner which people would 
suppose he had never heard of, has had his heart set 
on a globe for many months; and no conqueror ever 
longed more for the possession of the real globe, than 
this ambitious little scholar for its glittering image. 
He has read all the notices of sales for a long time 
back, thinking that he might have one at a moderate 
rate somewhere; and he has drawn his father from his 
work, and made him put on his Sunday coat to come to 
the present sale, cheering himself with the hope that it 
might be obtained. As he goes home, however, he 
feels no grudge, for he knows that his father would 
have given it him had he been able; and he feels a 
hope within him, strong and bright, that his way to 
knowledge will hereafter be smoother, and that he 
will have access to its temple. 

Observe that blear-eyed man pushing forward, now 
that the sale of miscellaneous trifles has begun. He 
is a bachelor of sixty, and for these many years past 
he has frequented these sales, eager for a bargain 
of some article which may escape the general com- 
petition. He has a room at home crammed with 
odds-and-ends—unmatched fire-irons, broken fen- 
ders, quaint bottles, old plated candlesticks, musty 
stuffed birds, books in antique binding, an old spinnet 
for which he paid thirty shillings, featureless por- 
traits of naval heroes, ricketty arm-chairs in their 
naked canvass, unwieldy ancient-looking cradles, mu- 
tilated watering-pans, and a collection of the meanest 
trifles, which the auctioneer bundles off impatiently 
in lots. Ah! here is a parcel in which there may be 
something, and then it may be all had for threepence. 


' An old razor for cutting soap, a lantern, a whirl-top, 


a bunch of peacocks’ feathers, George Buchanan, and 
an old foraging-cap—all found in one lumber drawer 
—who bids for them? ‘*Threepence,’ exclaims a 
voice quavering with emotion, and the whole is thrust 
upon him amid a roar of laughter, which he entirely 
disregards, as he stuifs the various items about his 
person with a silly smile of self-congratulation. The 
witty auctioneer tries another lot, and the old gentle- 
man carries off at the conclusion of the sale a new 
assemblage of articles—a vial half full of oil, the snout 
of a bellows, an old portal lock, two Bath bricks, a 
hook, and four crooked nails, at the astoundingly low 
sacrifice of one penny. 

The crowd is dispersing, and there is one who re- 
mains behind, who has purchased largely, and to 
whom the auctioneer, and even the porters, whom he 
directs to take away certain articles, speak with re- 
verence. There is a benignity in his eye, mixed with 
a ray of compassion and concern; and there is a he- 
sitation in his movements, which shows that he is in 
a situation of delicacy. This is the Christian neigh- 
bour—a man of wealth, and yet of charity. He knew 
the destitute family before; he did not entirely ap- 
prove their conduct, but he saw them in distress; he 
stepped forward, and but for him they would not have 
had a counterpane to cover them from the damps of 
the night. But by his interference the more useful 
of their articles of furniture are carried over to an 
humble yet comfortable dwelling; and so active is he 
in his business of love, that, on the very evening of 
the day in which they thought they were abandoned 
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to wretchedness, they are conveyed from his dwelling, 
where his wife had been soothing them for the day, 
to a neat apartment, where their old furniture, which 
they had thought never to see more, is glancing in 
the light of a cheerful fire, and where he himself ap- 
pears in the midst of the broken family with honeyed 
words of hope, giving assurance that Providence, 
with greater experience and corrected hearts, has in 
store for them brighter and happier days. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
NEWSPAPERS: 
Third Article. 
WE now come to take a view of the rise and progress 
of the newspaper press in Scotland, where, as men- 
tioned in our last article, it was first introduced dur- 
ing the civil wars in the seventeenth century. 

When a party of Cromwell’s troops arrived at Leith 
in 1652, for the purpose of garrisoning the citadel, 
they brought a printer, named Christopher Higgins, 
to reprint a London diurnal, called Mercurius Politi- 
cus, for their amusement and information. The first 
number was issued on the 26th October 1653; and in 
November the following year, the establishment was 
transferred to Edinburgh, where this reprinting sys- 
tem was continued till the 1lth April 1660. It may 
be interesting to our local readers to know that Mr 
Higgins’s printing-office was in Hart’s Close, opposite 
the Tron Church ; a part of the town now occupied, by 
North Bridge Street. But the time was arrived when 
Scotland was to have a newspaper of her own; and 
accordingly, on the 3lst December 1660, appeared at 
Edinburgh the Mercurius Caledonius, purporting to 
comprise ‘the affairs in agitation in Scotland, with 
a survey of foreign intelligence.” It was a small 
quarto of eight pages, issued once a-week, and printed 
by a Society of Stationers. The editor of this our first 
Scottish newspaper, was Thomas Sydserfe, son of the 
Bishop of Orkney, ‘‘ who thought (says Chalmers) 
that he had the wit to amuse, the knowledge to in- 


struct, and the address to captivate, the lovers of news, 


in Scotland ; but he was only able, with all his powers, 
to extend his publication to ten numbers, which were 
very loyal, very illiterate, and very affected.” The 
last number was dated from March 22 to March 28, 
1661. This publication has very generally been con- 
founded (from the identity of their names) with the 
present Caledonian Mercury, which journal was not 
established for sixty years afterwards. It was suc- 
ceeded by the Kingdom’s Intelligencer, which, ac- 
cording to Arnot, subsisted at least seven years, but 
of which no numbers appear now to be in existence, 
It says little for the literary spirit of our countrymen 
in those days, that, for thirty years after the latter date, 
no native newspaper was instituted in Scotland, the 
only publication of that description being the reprint 
of Higgins, which was continued after his death. In 
this way the inhabitants of Edinburgh received not 
only the English and foreign intelligence, but had the 
pleasure of perusing accounts of occurrences which 
had taken place under their own eyes several weeks 
previous. At last, in 1699, an Edinburgh Gazelte was 


| *€ published by authority,” by James Watson, known 


amongst antiquaries for his “‘ History of Printing,” 
and who was for many years almost the sole and ex- 
clusive newsmonger of Scotland. Watson soon after- 
wards transferred this speculation to a Mr John Reid, 
who continued to print it until after the period of the 
Union, in 1707. The Gazette was published every Tues- 
day and Thursday, in a folio sheet, with two columns in 
each page—pricea penny. On the 14th February 1705, 
the first number of the Edinburgh Courant appeared, 
instituted by Watson, and published twice a-week, at 
the price of three halfpence. After forty-five num- 
bers had appeared, Watson disposed of this publica- 
tion likewise, to the heirs and successors of Andrew 
Anderson, “printer to the queen, the city, and the 
college.” It was of this paper (and not of the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant, as Arnot in his History of 
Edinburgh seems to suppose) that the celebrated 
Daniel De Foe was for a time editor. Amongst the 
records of the Town Council of Edinburgh is an act, 


Foe to prent the Edinburgh Courant, in the place of 
the deceased Adam Bog,” and prohibiting any other 
person from printing news under the name of the 
same paper. We have no means of ascertaining how 
long De Foe continued to perform this duty, nor 
would the knowledge of it avail much, as the duties 
of editor at that time consisted almost exclusively in 
selecting from the London prints, with now and then 
a local paragraph announcing the election of a mem- 
ber of Parliament, 2 public procession, or such like. 
In fact, almost the only original writing in our Edin. 
burgh journals at that period consisted of the intro- 
ductory words, ‘Since our last, mails have come in 
from (some places at home or abroad) with the follow- 
ing advice’’—and then followed the extracts. These 
were, indeed, the happy days of scissors and paste. 
We have reason to believe, however, that the active 
and independent-minded De Foe soon wearied of this 
slavish sort of work, for, on September 2, 1710, a 


appear from Watson’s busy press, which was entirely 
different in its character from any that had before 
been seen in Britain or elsewhere. Each number 
consisted solely of a political essay or e¢»ommen- 
tary, in which are displayed a minute acquaintance 
with the political condition and contemporaneous 
literature of Europe, all which are discussed with 
great freedom and boldness. After the first two num- 
bers had appeared, the Examiner was transferred ta 
London, but continued to be reprinted in Edinburgh, 
by Watson, until the year 1715, when it was stopped. _ 
Not contented with having alreddy established two 
newspapers in Edinburgh, Watson immediately after 
his disposal of the Edinburgh Courant in the year 
1705, started in the same year another, called the Scots 
Courant, which he continued to print for upwards of 
twelve years thereafter. This paper, like its prede- 
cessors, was a folio half-sheet in two columns, but got’ 
up with extreme neatness, with diversified type, and 
its price was a penny. It was the first Scotch. paper 
published thrice a-week—on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays—and reference for subscriptions and 
advertisements was made to “ James Muirhead, the. 
author of this paper, at the Royal Exchange Coffee- 
house,” where the paper was sold. It is thus seen, 
that, at the epoch of the Union, Scotland had three 
newspapers—the Gazette, Edinburgh Courant, and 
Scots Courant; and to these were added, in October 
1708, the Edinburgh Flying Post, printed by John 
Reids, elder and younger, three times a-week, in a 
folio half-sheet. On the 17th August 1709, the Town 
Council of Edinburgh, in virtue of the plenipotent 
jurisdiction they then exercised, granted Mr Dayid 
Fearne, advocate, licence to print a paper, to be called 
“ The Scots Postman,” every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, with a prohibition against all others 
from printing newspapers on these days. This arbi- 
trary injunction, however, did not repress other news-, 
mongers from starting up; for on the 27th March 
1710, another paper, called the Northern Tatler, was 
commenced to be printed twice a-week—Mondays and ' 
Fridays—by John Reid for Samuel Colvil. On the 
13th January 1711, appeared No. 1 of the first pub. 
lication, apart from politics, which was printed in 
Scotland. It was entitled “‘ The Tatler, by Donald 
Macsiaff of the North,” and issued from Watson’s 
press, in four folio pages, price a penny. It seems to 
have been started in consequence of the cessation of 
the London Tatler, and the first article contains a 
well-written and panegyrical criticism on the writings 
of Steele, Addison, &c., in the latter publication. 
But Donald Macstaff seems to have got little encon- 
ragement from his countrymen, and his work appears 
only to have reached a very few numbers. It was in 
the following year (as mentioned in our last article) 
that the halfpenny stamp was imposed, the effect of 
which soon raised the price of the newspapers to three 
halfpence, and in fact speedily extinguished a number ’ 
of them altogether. The stamp mark was a rose and 
thistle joined by the stalks, and enclosing between 
them the Irish shamrock : the whole three were sur- 
mounted bya crown. In March 1714, the papers styled - 
the Edinburgh Gazetie and Scots Postman were amal- 
gamated, and began to be printed with their conjoined 
title by Robert Brown, every Tuesday and Thursday. 
No other journal of intelligence was projected in 
Edinburgh for the succeeding four years; but, on 
Monday, December 15, 1718, appeared the first num- 
ber of the present Edinburgh Evening Courant. it” 
was printed thrice a-week, viz. Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday, and purported to be “ published by 
John Mossman, James M‘Ewen, and William Brown, 
and sold at the shops of the saids James M‘Ewen and 
William Brown.” But it would appear, from the 
Council registers of that date, that it was to M‘Ewen, 


“ stationer-burgess,”” that the Town Council assigned ° 


the privilege of publishing the paper, ‘‘ the said James - 
being obliged, before publication, to give ane coppie of . 
his print to the magistrates.” We have not heard 
whether our Town Council still continues to exact 
this obligation from the present publishers. The- 
Edinburgh Evening Courant appears to have been the | 
first Scots paper that adopted the system of giving , 
foreign news direct from the countries wherein they 
occurred, and independent of the London journals. — 
In the preface to No. 1, the Author, as he is called, 
after premising that ‘‘ hitherto our newspapers have ' 
either been very partial, lame, and defective, or other- — 
wise stuffed with uncertain, ill-digested, false, or fri- 
volous accounts,” &c. and that proposals having been 
made for printing a newspaper, entitled “ The Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant, to come out thrice a-week, 
of which this is the first,” &c. goes on to say, “‘ That, 
in order the accounts of foreign occurrences may » 
be truly drawn, the author was furnished with the _ 
foreign papers, both in Dutch and French; and the 
original papers themselves may be seen at the Royal 
‘Exchange Coffeehouse, or some other coffeehouse in 
Edinburgh ;” by which means, we are told, ‘‘ we shall 
have at Edinburgh foreign accounts a post sooner than 
otherwise they could come by the London pone 
‘The Courant consisted of three folio half-sheets in 
double columns, and was sold at three halfpence. 
After M‘Ewen, the proprietorship of the Courant fell ° 
into the hands of Robert Fleming, by whom and his 
executors it continued to be published until after the 
year 1780, when it was purchased by the late David 
Ramsay, for the benefit of whose heirs it still con- 
tinues to be printed. It is thus seen that the Edin-* 
burgh Evening Courant was in reality the first news- 
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paper in Edinburgh, and indeed in Scotland, which 
has existed to the present time; although the pro- 
prietors of the journal to be immediately noticed—the 
Caledonian Mercury—have long boasted the priority, 
and have in fact obtained the credit of it, by identi- 
fying their publication with the Mercurius Caledonius, 
which, as wehaveshown, expired sixty years previously 
to the time we are now speaking of, and betwixt which 
and its later namesake, therefore, could not possibly 
have existed the slightest connection. 

Nearly eighteen months after the publication of the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, that is to say, on Thurs- 
day, April 28, 1720, appeared the first number of the 
present Caledonian Mercury, being, as it professed, 
“a short account of the most considerable news, fo- 
reign and domestic, and of the latest books and pam- 
phlets imported from abroad and printed here.” Like 
its predecessor the Evening Courant, it consisted of 
three folio half-sheets (orsix pages), and was published 
three times a-week—Monday, Tuesday, and Thurs- 
day—price three halfpence, or fifteen shillings yearly. 
It purported to be “printed for W, R. (William Rol- 
land, Esq. advocate), by William Adams, junior ; and 
sold at the sign of the Printing Press in the Par- 
liament Close. This paper was the first in Scotland 
which blended literary criticism with political matter, 
and the first number contains a notice of a contem- 
poraneous life of the Spanish Machiavel of the day, 
the celebrated Cardinal Alberoni, ‘‘ universal minister 
of the Spanish monarchy,” in which, after describing 
the personal appearance of this great man, the wri- 
ter concludes with observing, that “he is a dissembler, 
as far as a courtier ought to be, seldom saying what he 
thinks, and scarce ever doing what he says, without 
some difficulty in being persuaded!” Of the Caledo- 
nian Mercury, Adams junior printed 589 numbers ; 
but on January 17, 1724, the typographical duty was 
transferred to Thomas Ruddiman, the celebrated clas- 
sical grammarian, who was at that time under-keeper 
of the Advocates’ Library, who began to print it at 
his printing-house, Morocco’s Close, in the, Lawn 
Market. The decease of Mr Rolland, in March 1729, 
transferred to Ruddiman the entire property of the 
Caledonian Mercury, which, from number 1396, was 
printed for and by Thomas and Walter Ruddiman, 
and sold at the shop of Alexander Symmers, book- 
seller, in the Parliament Square. In this manner 
did the proprietorship of the paper pass into the fa- 
mily of Ruddiman, with whom it continued, though 
under various modifications, till May 1772, when it 
was sold by the trustees of Ruddiman’s grandchildren, 
with the printing-house and materials, to Mr John 
Robertson ; after whom, again, it fell into the family 


ofthe present proprietors, Messrs Allan and Company. | 
| protegée, who immediately took to his heels again, 


DICKY CROSS. 


{The following striking story is abridged from ‘* My Old Portfolio, 
or Tales and Sketches, by Henry Glassford Bell,” London, 1832. 
In the commencement of the sketch, M) Bell describes Dicky 
‘Cross as a moody and dangerous idiot, who was permitted, about 
thirty years ago, to wander about the city of Exeter, and was par- 
ticularly addicted to night meditations in the cathedral, to which 


he had found some entrance unknown to others. The tale opens | 


on a king’s birth-day.] 


Many were the happy faces which were that day | 


to be seen in the cheerful streets of Exeter; but 
among them all none looked so happy as the sweet and 
modest face of Mary Woodward. 
quiet but deep happiness ; and no wonder, for Mary 
leant upon the arm of one who was in three short days 
more to be bound to her for ever by the most sacred 
of ties. Had any one selected from all Exeter a young 
man of striking personal appearance, and of a fine, 
frank, open-hearted bearing, he would have pitched 
upon Miles Neville. 


a To Mary Woodward, young Neville had 
een long attached. She was the orphan daughter of 
a naval officer who fell in one of Lord Nelson’s en- 
gagements, and left her little for an inheritance, save 
the spotless integrity of his name and character. After 
this irreparable loss, she resided principally with a 
maiden aunt; but every one loved her so much, that 


she was continually taken away from her aunt on | 


visits of longer or shorter duration, to some of the 
best families in Exeter and the neighbourhood. Old 
Mr Neville observed his son’s growing attachment to 
Mary with complete satisfaction, for he well knew how 
erroneous a calculation those parents make who de- 


mand of their children a sacrifice of their best affec. | 


tions at the shrine of Mammon. ‘Thus every thing 
had ond smoothly on; and now the wedding-day was 
ixed, Mary’s wedding dress was ready, and all her 
sim peperetions for her approaching change of 
state, which had for some little time back occupied her 
innocent and happy mind, were on the point of being 
completed. y 
No wonder, then, that she looked so smilingly on 
this sunny king’s birth-day. No wonder that, as she 
and Miles Neville passed through many a group of 
friends, a thousand pleasing compliments were given 
and returned. Among the poorer classes, many an 
aged pensioner who had benefited by Mary’s ever- 
active benevolence, held up his hands to bless her, 
while little girls, with the quick perceptions and 
graceful fancies of childhood, came running up to 
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} 
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It was a face of | 


His father was one of the oldest | 
and most respectable legal practitioners in the town, | 
and had brought, up his son to succeed him in his | 
business, which, lawyer though he was, every body | 
allowed he had conducted on the most honourable. 


offer her bouquets of their choicest flowers, or fling 
them in handfuls before her steps. A happy man was 
Miles Neville. In the glad, beating of his youthful 
pulse, and the sparkling flow of his spirits, his native 
town of Exeter seemed the very paradise of earth, and 
he the most enviable of created beings since the fall of 
Adam. Mary and he would never have tired of look- 
ing at all the gaieties that were going on, and the 
preparations for the illuminations and fireworks in 
the evening, had not the church chimes reminded 
them that it was already near four, and that they were 
both engaged to dine at that hour. Unfortunately 
they were not to dine at the same place. Miles had 
been long pledged to spend the afternoon of the king’s 
birth-day with a friend who lived a little way out of 
town; and Mary, who for the last fortnight had been 
residing with old Mr and Mrs Neville, and was to 
continue with them till her marriage, had faithfully 
promised to dine with her worthy maiden aunt, who 
wished to give her sundry good advices previous to 
the performance of the nuptial ceremony. 

It was necessary, therefore, that they should now 
turn their steps homewards, and they were just about 
to do so, when a sudden noise arrested their attention, 
and at the same instant about a dozen boys turned into 
the street, and fled past them at their utmost speed 
with every demonstration of terror in their looks. 
They were hotly pursued by Dicky Cross, with a 
countenance no longer vacant, and limbs listless and 
inactive, but with his whole person, if one may so 
speak, lighted up with passion. How the unhappy 
fugitives had roused the maniac’s anger, Miles Neville 
knew not; but as be heard the incoherent curses 
which in a strong hollow voice, and with clenched 


hands, he uttered against them, as he rapidly gained | 


upon their steps, he felt that the poor boys were in no 
trifling danger. Just then, one little fellow, who was 
Tunning with all hismight, and who was distinguished 
among the rest by the bright beauty and luxuriance 
of his natural ringlets, losing his balance, fell pro- 
strate, and almost before he had time to shriek forth 
his terror, Dicky Cross caught him up with a cry of 
fiendish exultation. Hewas about to dash the child 
with all his strength to the earth, when young 
Neville, springing from Mary’s side with the speed of 
lightning, snatched the boy from his grasp, at the 
same time giving the idiot so violent a push with his 
athletic arm as made him reel several paces back- 
wards. Thus baffled in the very crisis of his re- 
venge, Dicky Cross, as soon as he recovered from 
the unexpected shock he had sustained, fixed his 
burning eye upon Miles Neville, and, foaming like 
an overheated. charger, measured him from head to 
foot. Miles, having by this time set down his little 


stood in full expectation of an attack. But whether 
cowardice or cunning, or both, effected an alteration 
in the idiot’s intention, it is certain that he did not 
think proper to come again into personal contact with 
his opponent. He walked up to him, however, and 


after giving vent to some hideous gibbering, which | 


ended in asort of savage yell, he shook his bony hand 
in Neville’s face, and then, pointing to Mary Wood- 
ward (who was by this time as pale as death), with a 


sneer and laugh of inconceivable malice, he walked | 
off in an opposite direction, loudly muttering to him- | 


self, and ever and anon stopping and turning round as 
long as Miles continued in sight. 

The whole of this scene, which has occupied some 
little time in narration, passed over in the space of two 
or three minutes. It took a good while longer, how- 


ever, to allay the agitation into which it had thrown | 


Mary; but with her lover’s aid she gradually re- 
gained her composure. 
In about half an hour afterwards, Miles flung him- 


self upon his horse to gallop to his friend’s country | 


house, have first obtained Mary’s promise, that on her 
return from her aunt’s she would not retire to her 
own apartment until he came home, although he might 
be somewhat later than usual. Immediately on Miles’s 
departure, Mary, having speedily performed her un- 
pretending toilet, set out to fulfil her engagement 


also, under the protection of Mr Neville’s servant, | 
Timothy, who saw her to her aunt’s door, and under- | 


took to return for her a little after sunset, before the 
bustle of the evening’ commenced. 

Miss Susan Stapeldon, Mary’s aunt, was an un- 
married lady of the old school—somewhat precise and 
ceremonious in her manners, not without a touch of 
stateliness—but, withal, a warm-hearted, charitable, 
and worthy individual. She possessed a moderate 
independence, and lived in a quiet, lady-like manner, 
in a neat small house. She had two domestics, one 
an elderly person who had been with her nearly all her 
life, and the other much younger, but scarcely less 
attached. Miss Stapeldon entertained the most affec- 
tionate regard for her niece, and had left her by her 
will the greater part of her property. Of course, 
therefore, she was not a little interested in Mary’s 
approaching change of condition, and considered her- 
self called on to give her on the occasion the best in- 
structions and advice of which she was mistress. 

Engaged in discussing subjects of so momentous a 
description, the hours flew rapidly on, and already 
had tea been introduced, and the last beams of the 
setting sun had faded from the crocketed pinnacles of 
the neighbouring cathedral. The sounds of loyal 
merriment rose louder in the streets, and as twilight 
advanced, the windows of the more impatient of the 
illuminati began to be lighted up at intervals. , 


** Bless me, my dear!” said Miss Stapeldon, sud- 
denly interrupting herself in some important remark 
on the subject of domestic economy, “it is within 
ten minutes of ten o’clock, and Timothy has not yet 
come for you! It will not be safe or proper for a 
young lady to be seen abroad much later.” 

“ He will no doubt be here immediately,” answered 
Mary, ‘and I shall put on my bonnet and shawl to 
be ready for him.” 

Miss Stapeldon’s house was in a small square, or 
market-place, on the south side of the cathedral, and 
though the Nevilles scarcely lived a quarter of a mile 
off in a direct line, yet, as their residence was to the 
north of the church, it was necessary for Mary, be- 
fore she could get home, to pass not only across the 
open space opposite the west part of that building, 
but also through several winding streets. The ten 
minutes elapsed, and then ten more, and then another 
ten, but Timothy came not. Miss Susan Stapeldon’s 
ideas of decorum were sadly outraged by the reflec- 
tion that her niece should be seen on the streets of 
Exeter on so hilarious an evening at so late an hour. 

Still no appearance of the unfaithful Timothy ; and 
it was at length determined that our heroine should 
proceed home without him—not, however, by the 
public streets, but by a private and shorter road. 
Behind Miss Stapeldon’s house there was a small gar- 
den, and a door in one of its walls communicated with 
a building which stood retired by itself at the north- 
east end of the cathedral, and was commonly known 
by the name of the Bishop’s Palace. The bishop, 
however, had not lived in it for several years, and the 
stately old rooms which it contained were left in the 
charge of a trusty housekeeper, whose duty it was to 
keep the venerable furniture from falling to pieces as 
long as she possibly could. For the bishop’s conve- 
nience, when he chose to make use of it, a small pri- 
vate door opened from one of the courts of this man- 
sion into the cathedral. Now, it cccurred to her 
aunt, that if Mary Woodward were to avail herself 
of this door, and, passing through the church, make 
her exit at the other end of it, she would find herself 
at once in the neighbourhood of Mr Neyville’s house, 
and would avoid the greater part of those crowded 
streets along which she would otherwise have to 
make her way. This suggestion was no sooner men- 
tioned than adopted; and as Miss Stapeldon was on 
an excellent neighbourly footing with the housekeeper 
in the Bishop’s Palace, she had nothing to do but to 
send to state her wishes in her niece’s behalf, to ob- 
tain an immediate assurance that they would be most 
willingly complied with. 

Miss Woodward, therefore, at length bade her aunt 
good night, who would not, however, let her go till 
she had again expressed her sense of the impropriety 
of Timothy’s conduct, and pinned her shawl closer 
round her neck, lest she should catch cold in going 
through the cathedral. Light of heart, Mary quickly 
crossed the little garden, and passing out by the pos- 
tern, found Dame Morley, the bishop’s housekeeper, 
waiting for her as desired. 

“*The sun had set, and yet it was not night,” as 
Byron says. To the west there were still some streaks 
of red in the beautiful sky of a summer evening, and 
on the east, the moon, nearly at the full, was rising in 
tranquil majesty. After passing through the de- 
serted chambers, the housekeeper brought her to the 
court, or enclosed space, which separated the palace 
from the cathedral. They crossed it together, and 
then Dame Morley, producing a huge key which had 
every appearance of being seldom used, proceeded 
to unlock the private door which gave admittance to 
the latter building. This task accomplished, the 
worthy dame seemed to consider her commission at an 
end. 

“T need not go any farther with you, Miss Wood- 
ward,” said she ; ‘‘ you know the cathedral as well as 
I do myself. You have only to go along the choir, 
across the transept, and down the nave, and you will 
come to the door that takes you out to the street on 
the opposite side.” 

JT know my way well,” said Mary, believing that 
she could now have no difficulty in reaching home. 
“It is quite unnecessary that you should put yourself 
to any more inconvenience on my account, my good 
dame. I shall call soon to thank you for the trouble 
you have already taken, and to have another view of 
your fine old palace. When I have a house of my 
own, you must return my visit. Good night! They 
will wonder what has become of me.” 4 ; 

So saying, Mary entered the cathedral, and passed 
rapidly down the choir. Dame Morley looked after 
her for a moment with an old woman’s blessing on her 
lips, and then shutting once more the bishop’s en- 
trance, locked and double locked it ; and taking out 
the rusty key, recrossed the court, and made the best 
of her way back to her own apartment in the least 
ancient part of the palace. 

Through the great eastern window of the noble 
cathedral of Exeter, dim with the solemn tints of sa- 
cred emblazonry, the moon shed a diminished in- 


| fluence, but enough to cast a fitful light through the 


whole of the interior. Our heroine had already passed 
through the aperture in the organ screen which se- 
parates the choir from the transept, and having crossed 
the latter, proceeded along the nave not unobservant 
of the holy magnificence of that “temple built with 
hands.” At length she reached the door she sought, 
but what was her astonishment when she found it shut 
—locked! She could not at first bring herself to be- 
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lieve that it was so. She knew that this door was 
in summer always allowed to siand open till near 
midnight, and it was not yet eleven. She walked 
rapidly to the principal entrance ; it was closed also. 
She tried the only other door with which she was ac- 
quainted, but with no better success. Scarcely yet 
perceiving all the peculiarity of her situation, she 
hurried back to the small postern by which she had 
been admitted. It, too, was locked. For the first 
time she began totremble. She knocked upon it with 
her hand, and, raising her voice, called with her ut- 
most strength upon Dame Morley. The feeble sound 
scarcely awakened an echo in the lofty aisles, and the 
silence which succeeded seemed deeper than before. 
For some moments Mary stood still as marble, listen- 
ingif she might catch the faintest footfall from without; 
but the beatings of her own heart were all she heard, 
and they became so loud, that she fancied she could not 
have heard any thing else, even although there had 
been any thing else to hear. Again she thought that 
she might not have examined the doors at the other end 
of the edifice with sufficient care; and more quickly 
than ever, though the way appeared twice as long 


as before, she retraced her steps, in the hope of dis-. 


covering some mode of egress. It was in vain! 
Whether, because the vergers did not think it pru- 
dent on so turbulent an evening to keep the cathedral 
as long open as usual, or whether some other motive 
had influenced them, certain it was that she was shut 
up alone within its walls. 

Mary Woodward had a strong and well-regulated 
mind, but it was a trying situation for a girl not yet 
out of her teens. Lonely and helpless as she was 
within the vast and massy walls of that gloomy cathe- 
dral, a sense of her own littleness, and of the myste- 
rious grandeur of the place, overwhelmed her. On 
the centre of the nave, and across the bare stone floor 
of the transept, the moonbeams fell broadly ; but un- 
der the Gothic arches, and among the great carved 
pillars of the aisles, there was merely sufficient light 
to show how much shadowy darkness remained. The 
sounds of the revelry going on without, reached not 
the solitary being within; and the only sign by which 
she was made aware of its existence was the occasional 
gleam of a rocket which she caught through some 
high window as it exploded in the darkening sky. 

Summoning all her resolution to her aid, and en- 
deavouring to fortify her mind by the reflection that 
she was a temporary prisoner in a building conse- 
erated to the noblest and purest of purposes, she con- 
tinued’ for some time walking along the nave, and 
occasionally in the transept, still indulging a faint 
hope that some of the doors might be re-opened. As 
the time passed on, however, this hope became fainter 
and fainter ; and when at length she heard the clock 
on the northern tower tell the hour of midnight, her 
heart sank within her. Overcome with fatigue, she 
passed once more with tottering limbs into the choir, 
where she hoped to find some resting-place, however 
comfortless. Here, in consequence of the partition wall, 
the light was more uncertain. The pulpit and seats in 
the chapel, the fluted organ at one end, the altar at the 
other,.and the marble tombs which were erected all 
round, dimly perceptible as these objects were, looked 
strange and unnatural to the agitated girl. In a 
small recess on one side, where a stone seat had 
been rudely carved, she threw herself down, and re- 
calling all her self-possession, made a strong effort to 
rally her spirits. 

The monuments which surrounded the choir were 
for the most part ornamented with the effigies of the 
departed. Many of these figures were carved rudely 
enough, while others were sculptured with delicacy and 
precision. There was one tomb nearly directly opposite 
to where Mary sat, on the other side of the chapel, well 
known to all the inhabitants of Exeter by the remark- 
able recumbent figure which was carved upon it, and 
which no one ever passed without pausing to look at. 
The figure was that of a skeleton, very ingeniously 
executed, and grinning as if in silent mockery of all 
the vanities of life. A helmet, with the vizor up, 
partially concealed the skull, and in the long bony 
hand was a broken lance. It was a vivid and painful 
representation of what the once powerful tenant of the 
sepulchre beneath then was, and of what all humanity 
must one day be. 

Mary’seye happened to rest upon this figure—proba- 
bly conducted to it by a gleam of moonlight which fell 
upon it from an opposite window, making it more 
conspicuous than those by which it was surrounded. 
She was about to avert her gaze from an object so lit- 
tle calculated to soothe her agitated mind, when sud- 
denly a shape rose from behind the tomb! In an 
agony of terror, a scream involuntarily burst from 
her, and her heart beat convulsively. She believed 
at first that the skeleton itself had risen from the mar- 
ble on which it lay, and putting both her hands upon 
her eyes, she sat trembling like an aspen, and almost 
delirious. For a moment alljwas still as before—the 
solemn hush of midnight. It was only for amoment; 
the slow tread of a heavy foot fell upon her ear, and 
she felt that the shape was approaching her. Though 
expecting every instant to drop down lifeless, her 
sense of hearing appeared more acute than ever, and 
she could distinctly trace the successive footfalls as 
they passed along the opposite aisle, round the upper 
part of the chapel, and drew nearer the spot where 
she had seated herself. To seek any other conceal- 
ment was out of the question; she could not have 
moved, though her soul’s safety had been at stake. 
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Besides, if that which was coming towards her was 
not of this world, what concealment could have availed ? 

But the graves do not give up their dead. The be- 
ing in the cathedral with that lonely girl was human 
like herself—at least the outward attributes of hu- 
manity’ were his, though the evil one seemed to have 
had power at his birth. It was Dicky Cross the idiot. 
Before the doors were shut for the night, he had con- 
cealed himself among the tombs as was his wont not 
unfrequently, and he had but now risen from a rest- 
less slumber behind the skeleton warrior. Mary’s 
scream had attracted him towards her, and he came 
along the aisle in which she was, muttering to himself 
unintelligibly. Her eyes were still closed, and her 
hands upon her face, when he stopped before her. 
She gasped for breath, and after a brief pause was 
able to articulate, “‘If you be human, speak to me!” 

A strange laughter, not loud but hoarse, was the 
only reply, as the idiot put up his hand to uncover 
her face. She felt the touch of flesh and blood, and 
with a desperate effort opened her eyes and looked 
upon him. She saw no spectre, but one whom she 
hardly dreaded less, and she sunk upon the floor in a 
swoon. 

“Ha! Ihave found you!” cried Dicky Cross, as 
in the momentary glance she gave him of her face he 
remembered who she was. ‘‘ Ha, ha! where is your 
champion now ? ha, ha!’’ and a savage fire burned 
in his eyes. 

Seizing Mary by her long and beautiful hair, he 
dragged her, insensible as she was, to a place where 
the moonlight fell more distinctly, and then kneeling 
beside her, watched with a demoniac expression of 
satisfaction the symptoms she began to give of return- 
ing animation. 

“* You are alone with the idiot now,” he whispered 
loudly in her ear, as soon as she was sufficiently re- 
covered to recollect where she was. ‘ Alone! alone!” 
he repeated ; “‘ nobody but the old tombstones and I.” 

Mary did not dare to move or speak. She felt like 
the poor kid given over tothe savage will of the tiger. 

*¢ He did not know when he struck me,” resumed 
the madman, “that I slept with the dead bishops. 
You shall sleep with them too, but not as I sleep.” 

Then suddenly kindling into fury, he started to his 
feet, aud laying his hands upon part of Mary’s dress, 
tore it away, exclaiming, “‘ Off with these trappings, 
woman! Yonder skeleton lies less daintily. Rise! 
we must visit the skeleton.” 

So saying, he again grasped her by the hair, and 
halfled, half dragged her, more dead than alive, round 
to the opposite side of the choir. He stopped before 
the hideous effigy he had spoken ot. 

“This is my bedfellow,” said he, ‘‘and he must be 
yours also. Ha! ha! we'll cheat your minion. [ 
know him! his name is Neville, but this skeleton is 
my ancestor. He struck me! and you were with 
him! you stood by and saw it! you smiled to see the 
idiot struck! Where are you now? These are the 
dead bishops ; kneel to them! kneel to them !” 

And as he spoke, he threw his victim forcibly down 
upon the floor. She clasped his knees, and besonght 
him to have mercy. 

“Mercy! ha! ha! ha!” shouted the creature; 
‘blood has been shed inchurches ere now! Neville 
will be here in the morning, but you and he will not 
laugh at the idiot again.” 

He fumbled among his pockets, and pulled out a 
rusty knife. Mary’s soul recoiled with horror from 
the death she saw she was to die. : 

“Mercy! mercy!” she again repeated, flinging 
herself in despair along the cold stones. 

The idiot laughed, and she heard him sharpening 
the knife upon the tombstone. Her moment was 
come ; but, yielding to the mingled impulse of frenzy, 
and the last flash of dying hope, she suddenly sprang 
from the ground, and with more than woman’s 
strength, rushing upon her executioner, endeavoured 
to wrench the instrument of death from his grasp. 
A terrible struggle ensued, in the course of which 
Mary’s hands and arms were cut in several places; 
but the issue was not long doubtful. Gathering her 
in his arms with all his strength, he dashed her from 
him on the ground, and as she fell, her head struck 
against the stony skeleton. Uttering a yell of tri- 
umph, he raised the knife, and was about to plunge it 
into her heart, when the flash of torches burst into 
the choir, and a blow from a powerful arm stretched 
him senseless at her feet. 

“Mary! she is dead!’ cried Miles Neville, 
throwing himself by her side. 

“Ah! ha!’ cried the idiot, recovering himself, 
and still grasping his knife. 

“ Wretch !” shouted Neville, in despair, and, 
again springing to his feet, felled him a second time 
to the earth. 

“See! see!” said one of the attendants, “she re- 
covers !”” 

“ Where am I ?”’ faintly ejaculated Mary. 

“Safe! safe !”? and Miles folded her to his bosom 
in a passionate embrace. 

He had saved her from certain death, though weeks 
elapsed before she perfectly recovered from the shock 
she had sustained. 

Greatly alarmed, on his return home to find that 
she was still absent, and that Timothy had been 
drinking too many bumpers.to the king’s health to be 
able to keep the promise he had made, Neville in- 
stantly proceeded to the house of Miss Stapeldon, 
who had retired to rest several hours before, but was 


not less alarmed than Miles when she heard that 
Mary was missing. Dame Morley was next applied 
to, and from the information received from her, it ocs 
curred to Neville that his bride might actually be 
locked up in the cathedral. Torches were procured, 
and the door was no sooner open than a noise was 
heard which led at once to the spot where the last 
struggle was taking place. 

The blows which the idiot had received were not 
mortal, but for the rest of his life he was kept in 
close and severe confinement. 

It was from Mary Woodward herself, then Mrs 
Miles Neville, the happiest and prettiest young wife 
and mother in Exeter, that I obtained the particulars 
of this story a good many years ago. 


LONDON SHOPS. 

On the first visit of a stranger to London, the splen- 
dour of the principal shops is one of the first wonders 
which attracts his attention. Among the most cons 
spicuous may be mentioned those of goldsmiths, jewel- 
lers, drapers, and dealers in cut-glassand china. Of- 
ten a window will display a combination of costly 
articles, the value of which would purchase an Ita- 
lian principality, The contemplation of such objects 
produces a mixture of surprise and delight: all is 
beautiful, fashioned by the purest taste, and mag- 
nificent, as if princes alone could become purchase 
ers. How sale for such articles can be found, is a 
problem the stranger is long before he can solve. 
Take for instance the interior of a silversmith’s shop : 
there are services of plate, splendid in their orna- 
ment, andimmense in their value; vases of exqui- 
site decoration, and salvers suited to the gorgeous 
display of a princely banquet. On one side of a spa- 
cious wareroom may be seen a cart-load of worn or 
unfashionable articles of silver, which in a short time 
will appear in a new and attractive assemblage of 
tankards, candlesticks, teapots, and other useful re- 
quisites for the wealthy. It is pleasing to contemplate 
the great number of persons to whom this department 
of business gives employment. Each article will pass 
through the hands of many artizans, from the furnace 
to the chasing or graving, before it can be offered for 
sale. 

The arrangements for the due observance of the 
duties which each individual has to perform in the 
large establishments, is worthy of particular notice. 
Let us, for example, take a large haberdashery and 
silk-mercery concern. The shop, which possesses @ 
stock perhaps worth L.200,000, is divided into de- 
partments, for particular descriptions of goods, and to 
each belongs a body of young men; altogether, the 
number of shop attendants may be one hundred, if 
not more, exclusive of the proprietors. All that be- 
long to the establishment are boarded and lodged in 
apartments on the premises, and receive salaries ac- 
cording to merit or standing. The conducting of so 
large an establishment, and the preservation of order 
and comfort among the inmates, require arrangements 
almost as exact as those which regulate a citadel. 
Each individual has a bedroom to himself; but the 
whole eat in common, going in detachments at certain 
hours, so as not to weaken the force employed in ac- 


tive service in the shop. Each individual is distin- - 


guished by a number which regulates his place at the 
dinner-table, as far as the nature of their engagements 
with customers will permit. The first dinner-bell may 
be rung at one o’clock for the first detachment; and 
every half-hour after, the bell is sounded, calling the 
successive parties to fresh joints and the etcetera of a 
well-served table, until four o’clock. This large body 
of young men, moreover, are not neglected in the 
matter of rational amusement. The house possesses 
a library, with newspapers and popular literary pe- 
riodicals, to which all have access, and use at their 
leisure hours at night as a solace for the arduous 
duties they have been engaged with during the day. 
Thus, from the morning till the evening the whole 
of the members of the establishment are at work or 
retained in readiness, which forms an immense im- 
provement on the system in small establishments, 
where the assistants go out to meals, and probably 
either spend their master’s time, or run the risk of 
contracting acquaintanceship with improper per= 
sons. at 
It is a pleasing sight to see the mechanism of 3 
great mercantile establishment of this kind mov- 
ing with regularity, and without any possibility of 
confusion. Each man knows his duty, and is at his 
post; but to see that all goes right, two or more 
gentlemanly individuals act as superintendants, or 
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onlookers. They move about in all directions with 
an eye to the separate transactions in the course of 
negociation at the counters, inspecting that no article 
is stolen, and filling up the measure of their atten- 
tion by politely handing chairs to the lady customers. 
The money received for goods at such shops is paid to 
only one individual, the cashier, at a desk, and he 
again is checked by vouchers retained by the young 
men who put the sums in his keeping. Tills, or 
cashboxes in counters, are now, we understand, ba- 
nished from the higher class of the trading commu- 
nity in London. There are many retail establish- 
ments of the kind we mention in the metropolis, on 
greater or less scales, the proprietors of which realise 
from ten to twenty thousand pounds per annum, 
Much, however, often depends on these concerns re- 
maining fashionable and attractive : in some instances 
they will rise to the height of prosperity in less, than 
twelve months, and fall away to almost nothing in a 
few years. If they become established in reputation 
among the votaries of fashion, immense fortunes are 
realised. In order to retain their attractions, manu- 
facturers of elegant articles, as printed calicoes, varie- 
gated silks, or fancy damasks, will communicate to 
such extensive dealers patterns of novelty or of supe- 
rior beauty, if they be found on inspection such as 
would suit the fashion of the day, or of such taste as to 
command attraction. The whole that can be manufac- 
tured in a given time will be purchased, and, being a 
ready money transaction, is valuable to the maker; 
it also enables the dealer to offer the article at a lower 
price to the public than if supplied in small orders at 
different intervals of time. Some of these extensive 

’ retail establishments will not keep a piece of goods on 
the premises beyond ten days or a fortnight. If not 

‘then disposed of, it is sent off to a shop in some 
country town, kept by agents of the proprietors to 
relieve them of unattractive articles, and of which 
country shops or colonies they may have probably to 
the number of a dozen in different quarters. ‘fhe 
rearing of young men for these fashionable mercery 
shops in London is on a widely ramified scale. Many, 
after going through the drudgery of apprenticeships 
in the large provincial towns, wend their way to the 
capital; and there receiving the final polish as shop- 
men, generally return to their native or some other 
considerable town, and establish themselves on their 
own account. . 

The ordinary routine in houses of business is nearly 
the same, the amount of the yearly transactions de- 
termining their rank, and often the scale of estima- 
tion. Perhaps it may be stated, as honourable to 
those who compose so great a part of the “* nation of 
shopkeepers,” that many of them retain their cus- 
tomers during a period of thirty years, or till death 
separates them—circumstances that must be attri- 
buted to honest dealings and punctual payments. 

Passing over such shops as have nothing remark- 
able in their appearance, the stranger will feel in- 
clined to make inquiry how it is that there are such 
numbers of shops exhibiting articles of wearing ap- 
parel in every stage of convertibility, from the new 
fashionable surtout to the second-hand darned stock- 
ing; the quality of the garment generally determin- 
ing the respectability of the street in which it is 

- exposed for sale. 
- ‘Lhere are shops at which tailors, who chance to mis- 
fit cheir fashionable customers, send such articles for 
sale, where a ceat that would be charged at six guineas 
originally, may be purchased for two pounds ten 
shillings, and so in proportion for other parts of dress. 
There are also shops at which the above or any 
other equally fine coat, after having been worn by a 
second purchaser to a state not quite the thing for a 
ball-room, will again be offered for sale, reduced to 
about twenty or twenty-five shillings, being capable of 
making a good appearance on the back of a young as- 
pirant toa fashionably cut coat, in whose service it 
“may remain till the seams appear rather lighter than 
the general mass, or, as it is called, ‘‘ past its bloom.”’ 
The coat is then transferred to a Jew selesman, or one 
of the tribes who perambulate the streets, occasionally 
‘crying ‘‘clow” (clothes), indicating that he is ready 
‘to purchase any cast-off wearing apparel. The coat 
by this dealer is subjected to the closest examination 
and every species of depreciation, till he obtains it 
for eight or ten shillings. The coat then undergoes a 
complete renovation ; it is scoured, perhaps turned, 
and appears with a black velvet collar and new but- 
tons, in which state it may become the property of 
sume apprentice nearly a man, or some one who feels 
an ambition to be something like a gentleman in a 
well-cut coat ; but as it has been renovated expressly 
to sell, it soon returns to a very so-so state, in which 
the wearer finds it impossible to appear at a tea-garden 
with “her,” or even at a promenade with his com- 
panions. The once fashionable coat returns again in- 
to the Jew’s bag, being purchased, perhaps, for four 
shillings and threepence, in whose hands it is teasled 
into some appearance of having a nap, or made up 
for a buck of smaller dimensions, or perhaps comes 
again to light as a jacket and trousers for Master 
Jacky, studded with numbers of shining buttons. ‘In 
this state it is purchased by some grandfather, who 
purposes to make the young descendant of his house 
vastly fine; accordingly, my young gentleman capers 
afew days in his mew dress, or till his knees and el- 
bows appear, giving proof that the coat could not last 
forever, 
In this last stage of its career, a great variety of 


fates may attend, to one of which it will be delivered 
over. It may be borne about the streets stuffed with 
straw, as the representative of Guy Faux, on the fifth 
of November; it may be added toa few scraps of dif. 
ferent coloured cloth, and converted into a rag-mop, 
to be scrubbed into nothingness on hackney-coach 
wheels by acad. Perhaps a better fate may attend 
it, and the once “‘ best bit of black” becomes the pro- 
perty of some industrious matron, who converts all 
that remains to be converted into a pair of gaiters, or 
shoe for some gouty person; or perhaps it may figure 
away as an elegant travelling-cap, rendered very in- 
teresting by band and tassel; after which it may form 
part of the brown paper in which a prime coat may 
be packed, directed for its original possessor. ‘This 
tracing of an article through its various states of 
usefulness, tends to show the number of persons and 
places of business that can be occupied on a parti- 
cular object; that remote from London would pro- 
bably furnish employ for not more than two. These 
subdivisions shall be more minutely described here- 
after. 


HIGGLETY-PIGGLETY. 

On a dark December night, in the reign of our merry 
monarch James V., the sanded kitchen in the small 
public-house in the village of Markinch was occupied 
by two personages, who seemed quite as much at home 
in the little domicile, as the hostess who bustled about 
to set her best cheer on the board. ‘The guest who 
sat nearest the fire was short in stature, but his limbs 
were so unwieldy, his girth so measureless, his shoul- 
ders so broad, as to give him the appearance of alarge 
man compressed: his countenance borea mingled ex- 
pression of shrewdness, craft, and selfishness, which 
latter quality his bearing did not belie; inasmuch as 
he had planted himself directly in front of the fire, to 
the almost entire exclusion of his companion, whose 
portrait we shall sketch while he is in the act of edging 
his chair a little nearer a chimney, where burned a 
clear and strong fire, on which was placed a shining 
gridiron covered with slices of delicious kippered 
salmon, which sent forth a rich and savoury steam. 
The personage alluded to was tall, gaunt, and bony ; 
labour and privation had worn away his flesh; his 
temples were sunken, his eyes hollow. These defects, 
however, were redeemed by the benevolent expression 
of his thin pale face, and his kindness of heart ren- 
dered him much beloved in the parish of Markinch, 
in which he performed the functions of schoolmaster, 
and where he and his portly companion, the minister, 
were known by the appropriate designations of Feast 
and Famine. The schoolmaster, from his miserable 
pittance, would often relieve those who were still 
poorer than himself; the minister, on the contrary, 
it seems, employed his liberal income in an entirely 
different manner. 

The guests of Dame Clinkstoup were now startled 
by a sudden uproar of the elements ; the little window 
was battered by a heavy shower of hail; the wind 
roared down the chimney ; and a furious blast burst 


open the door of the hostelrie. 


‘“ Gude pity poor travellers,” exclaimed the worthy 
schoolmaster, as he walked to the door, and looked out 
into the darkness; “the night is pit mirk, the hail- 
stanes are pappin’ doun as big as peas, and the wind 
blaws as if it would ding ower Tamtallon Castle.” 
“ There’s the mair need to steek the door,” responded 
the minister. “It looks as if heaven and earth were 
coming thegither,” answered the schoolmaster. ‘‘ The 
world will last our time,” replied the minister. “It 
may be sae,” responded the schoolmaster ; ‘‘ but I pity 
the man whohas an evil conscience: such a night as this 
is enough to .”  Waud your blethers,” retorted 
the minister; “is this a time to haver about con- 
science ?—-steek the door, and sit down on your seat, 
for the salmon will be ready by the time the gude- 
wife has set out the board. I say, dame, fill up the 
stoup, and———.”_ ‘I hear the clatter of a horse’s 
hoof,” said the schoolmaster. Sorrow take the 
rider,” ejaculated the minister ; ‘‘I hope he’ll no stop 
here.” This charitable wish was scarcely uttered, ere 
the rider reined up his steed at the door of the hostelrie; 
the latch was lifted, and the traveller stepped boldly 
into the apartment. ‘Gude e’en to ye, sir,” said the 
worthy schoolmaster; “‘nae doubt you're right glad 
to find yoursel’ in biggit land; this is an awfu’ night.” 
“ Thanks for your greeting, worthy sir,” replied the 
stranger; “and to declare a plain truth, the light in 
the window of the hostelrie was a welcome sight, for 
I am cold, weary, and travel-worn. My good dame,” 
he continued, “‘I pray you to see that my horse is 
well suppered, for I must set forth when the storm 
abates.. If he fares as well as his master is likely to 
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do,” he said, glancing his eye at the hissing salmon, 
‘he will have no reason to complain.” 

During this colloquy, the minister had leisure to 
survey the new guest. -His person was muscular and 
firmly knit, his eyes were piercing, his manly and 
well-shaped countenance was embellished with a hand- 
some black beard, and his bearing was frank and bold ; 
his apparel, plain almost to meanness, consisted of a 
doublet and jerkin of homely hodden grey ; his cloak 
was evidently the worse for wear, and even his broad 
blue bonnet showed signs of having seen service. 
These tokens of poverty did not escape the observa- 
tion of the minister, who, reflecting, that, although 
the guest added to the party, he would as surely sub- 
tract from the feast, looked on him with an evil eye, 
and proffered neither greeting nor welcome. The 
sullen demeanour of the dignitary, who seemed bent 
on engrossing the comforts of the fire, quickly at- 
tracted the attention of the stranger, who, divesting 
himself of his ample cloak, gave it such a hearty shake, 
as caused a shower of snow to besprinkle the person 
of the minister, who received his apologies and ex- 
cuses for his thoughtlessness in a way that showed he 
believed him to have been actuated by malice prepense ; 
there was something, however, about the stranger 
which prevented the minister from coming to an open 
breach, and so the matter passed. The new guest 
having wrung the wet from his bonnet, took posses- 
sion of the seat which the schoolmaster insisted on 
resigning to him, the worthy man contenting himself 
with a three-legged stool placed tolerably near the fire, 
which was so strongly entrenched as to have scant 
room for the dame’s operations touching supper. 

The salmon no sooner smoked on the board, than 
the minister, wheeling round his seat, made an attack 
on the dish, and hastily transferring all the best parts 
to. his own plate, left little beyond an array of bones 
and skin. ‘“* Hooly, hooly, friend,’ exclaimed the 
stranger, in a tone between jest and anger; ‘‘ think 
you that this honest man and I can sup on fins and 
skin and bones?” “* The gudewife,” whispered the 
schoolmaster, ‘‘ has wealth of cakes and onions.” 
“ Cakes and onions!” retorted the stranger; ‘‘ be- 
shrew me but a man who has travelled as many miles 
as I have done, with the hail whistling round my 
head, and a north wind blowing right in my teeth, 
has need of something better than cakes and onions ! 
Hark ye, dame, hoist down one of those flitches of 
bacon, and put some thumping rashers on the fire, 
and fear not for the lawing, for | have pennies enough 
left in my purse to pay it, an’ ye be not overly extor- 
tionate.’’ Thus admonished, the dame made a deep 
gash in the side of one of her portly flitches, and soon 
after placed a row of hissing hot rashers, garnished with 
fried eggs, before her new guest, who, after inviting 
the schoolmaster to follow his example, set himself to 
discuss the homely meal with the keen relish imparted 
by a long ride and a longer fast; nor did they forget 
to pay their devotions to the tall pewter measure which. 
mantled with foaming ale. 

In the course of conversation, the stranger dis- 
covered that his new friend was the schoolmaster of 
the parish, and that the other personage who was 
now beeking himself before the fire, was the minister 
of the same; and as the minister observed that the 
stranger, even after this announcement, displayed no 
increase of deference, his ill-humour deepened, but he 
resolved to vent his spleen on the schoolmaster, being 
rather afraid to pick a quarrel with his new table 
companion. ‘“ Come, my friend,” said he of the 
hodden grey to the schoolmaster, “‘ sing us a song to 
wile the night away ; and, hark ye, mistress, let us 
have a sowp of brandy to weet our throats.” “I have 
not the gift of singing,” replied the schoolmaster, 
‘but, if it please you, I’ll tell you a tale.” “A tale, 
then, be it,” replied the stranger. ‘‘ I’ll do my best,” 
said the schoolmaster, clearing his throat, ‘* and the 
mair willingly, as I mind me of one, worthy sir,” he 
continued, turning to the minister, ‘‘ which I never 
told you before. You’ll a’ hae heard, nae doubt, of 
the famous wizard, Michael Scott. Avweel, sirs, he 
had three familiar spirits, named Prig, Prim, and 
Pricker; and, ye see, Pricker .” © You have 
told me of Prig, Prim, and Pricker, as often as there 
are teeth in my head,” growled the minister. ‘“‘ Ye 
unmannerly hound,” said the stranger, as he struck 
his clenched hand on the table, “is this fitting treat- 
ment for this honest man ?—beshrew me but he shall 
tell his tale despite you may have heard it as often as 
there are hairsin your head.” ‘* Nay, nay, master,” 
interrupted the schoolmaster, ‘rather do you tell a 
tale, and I will after bethink me of some anciént le- 
gend more worthy of such listeners.” Fa, a 


THE STRANGER’S TALE. 9} >> eS 
“T have little skill in the craft of story-telling,” 
said he of the hodden grey, ‘ but I will repeat'a he 
tale, which is set forth in a veracious chronicle, and 
which contains a fearful warning against the crime of 
gluttony. Worthy sir,” continued he, addressing the 
minister, “‘ you may have heard that in the shire of - 
Angus there are innumerable deep and gloomy cas 
verns.” ‘JT ken that, without being obliged to you,” 
interrupted the minister, who was by no means pleased 
with the prologue to the forthcoming tale. ‘‘ In one 
of those caves,” continued the stranger, “dwelt a 
man, who, having consumed all his substance in glut- 
tony and feasting, was forced, with his wife and chil- 
dren, to seek shelter in the cavern called afterwards, 
from the scenes that were acted therein, the Fiend’s 
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Den. This vile wretch, so far from repenting the 
evils he had brought on his household, regretted no- 
thing but the dainties he could no longer obtain ; and 
instead of bewailing his sins, he thought of nothing 
but of capercailzies, partridges, and pheasants roast- 
ing before the fire, of geese swimming in gravy, of 
tender ducks stewed with onions, and, above all, of 
kippered salmon hissing on a gridiron ; and the vera- 
cious chronicle avers, that such was his fondness for 
this dish, that he would not have parted with a single 
slice to save the whole of his kith, kin, and allies, from 
the pit of destruction. There was no kippered sal- 
mon, however, in his gloomy cavern; and even if 
there nad, both fire and gridiron were lacking to cook it 
withal. In sooth, the herbs of the field were the only 
condiments he could procure, and he was fain to allay 
his thirst with a cup-of fair water from a neighbour- 
ing brook. It happened, sirs, that rambling through 
the country one night, he came toa cottage from whence 
issued a sound of wailing and sorrow. He looked in 
at the window, and saw a woman weeping over a 
dead infant, whieh lay in its little cradle dressed for its 
last bed—the grave. No one seemed to be in the cot- 
tage but the poor mother, who hung long over the cra- 
dle, and then hastening into the inner chamber, she 
threw herself down on her knees, and flinging her 
apron over her head, she sobbed and cried as if her 
heart were ready to burst. All this the glutton saw; 
and as his eyes dwelt on the dead infant,-so fair, so 
stainless, with its little plump hands crossed on its 
breast, the evil one, whom he served, sent a horrible 
thought into his mind. He resolved on stealing the 
body for the purpose of satiating his appetite, which, 
indeed, he accomplished. ‘‘ The monster !” ejacu- 
lated the schoolmaster withadeep groan. “‘ Mark you, 
sir,”? continued the stranger, turning to the minister, 


_ who sat swelling with rage at what he considered a sa- 


tire on himself, “‘mark how one vice leads to another. 
The iniquity of the wretch did not stop here ; the taste 
of human flesh became delicious to his depraved appe- 
tite ; to gratify this he became a murderer; and being 
assisted by his family, whoimbibed the same odious pro- 
pensity, he waylaid and murdered many children, and 
even several grown people. The unaccountable disap- 
pearance of so many persons set the whole country in 
commotion, a strict search was made, the monsters were 
tracked to their den, which presented such indubita- 
ble proofs of their crimes, that the people demanded, 
as with one voice, that they should be burned quick 
on the spot ; a fire was instantly kindled, and the mon- 
ster, his wife, and children, were tossed one by one 
into the flames. The iast that was thrown in was a 
daughter; and whilst a man, who had lost his first born 
son in this dreadful way, was tying her hands, and re- 
viling her with bitterness, she turned round with a fu- 
rious countenance, saying, ‘ Wherefore chide ye me as 
Thad committed an unworthy crime. Give me credit, 
and trow me, if ye had experience of eating man’s 
flesh or woman’s flesh, ye would think the same so 
delicious that ye would never forbear it again ;’? and 
saying this, she tore her hands from the man, and 
giving him a box on the ear, just in this way’ and 
suiting the action to the word, the stranger lent the 
minister such a hearty cuif as knocked him fairly out 
of his seat ; in his descent he caught hold of the table, 
and down came minister, pewter stoup, brandy flagon, 
plates and dishes, with an astounding clatter. 

The stranger officious]y ran to help him up, asking 
a thousand pardons for the unlucky blow, which he 
excused by saying that he was so carried out of him. 
self by the story, that he scarcely knew what he was 
about; but as he glanced at his victim, dripping with 
dregs of brandy and ale, and besprinkled with bits of 
bacon, eggs, and fish bones, the glee that shone in his 
eyes agreed exceedingly ill with his pretended sorrow 
and penitence. The minister received his excuses in 
solemn silence, repulsed his efforts to assist him, and 
answered all his courteous speeches with looks of the 
blackest wrath. The schoolmaster having carefully 
rubbed down his superior, the stranger proposed that 
they should resume their seats, and have another story. 
* We have had enough of stories for one night,” said 
the minister, gruffly. ‘ Wife, bring the lawing.” 


Thus summoned, Dame Clinkstoup appeared, and | 


tendered the reckoning to the minister; and while he 
was fishing his proportion from the intricacies of a 
leathern purse, the schoolmaster ventured to hint that 


he and the minister should pay the reckoning between | 


them. ‘Consider, worthy sir,” he said, “we are 
among our own people; but he is a wayfaring man, 
and has maybe a long way to gang.” 

gang to the mischief, that I should say sae. 
that I’ll be such an evendown ass as to ware my siller 
on folks I ken naething about? Na, na; let every 


one pay his share; higglety-pigglety has aye been the. 


custom in Markinch, and [’ll no be the first to break 
it!” ‘Well, well,” said the stranger, “ higglety- 
pigglety be it;”” and tossing his share of the reckon- 
ing on the table, he strode from the hostelrie, mounted 
his steed, and rode away. 


For some time after this, all continued in Markinch | 


in statu quo, till one day the whole parish was set in 


‘commotion by the astounding news that the king had | 


been pleased to equalise the incomes of the minister 
and the schoolmaster, which was effected by adding 
to the schoolmaster’s revenue what was subtracted 
from that of the minister. A phrase in the mandate 
enlightened the minister and the schoolmaster as to 


the same time made them aware that the stranger 


“ Let bim | 
Think ye. 


| as to be indistinct. 
organs, with other kinds of air, are very different | 


guest at the hostelrie had been no other than the royal 
James V. in disguise. ‘The phrase alluded to ran 
in these words, and is still well remembered, “ That 
the king commanded the incomes of the minister and 
the schoolmaster to be equalised, inasmuch as he had 
learned that in the parish of Markinch it was the in- 
variable rule to adhere to the custom of higglety-pig- 
glety.” 


SOUND. 
Brsives the function which air discharges as the 
great agent in the changes of meteorology and vege- 


tation, it has another office, alsoof great and extensive 


importance, as the vehicle of sound. 

1. The communication of sound through the air 
takes place by means of a process altogether diiferent 
from any thing of which we have yet spoken ; namely, 
by the propagation of minute vibrations of the particles 
from one part of the fluid mass to another, without any 
local motion of the fluid itself. 

Perhaps we may most distinctly conceive the kind 
of effect here spoken of, by comparing it to the motion 
produced by the wind in a field of standing corn; 
grassy waves travel visibly over the field in the di- 
rection in which the wind blows, but this appearance 
of an object moving is delusive. The only real mo- 
tion is that of the ears of grain, of which each goes 
and returns, as the stalk stoops and recovers itself. 
This motion affects successively a line of ears in the 
direction of the wind, and affects simultaneously all 
those ears of which the elevation or depression forms 
one visible wave. The elevations and depressions are 
propagated in a constant direction, while the parts 
with which the space is filled only vibrate to and fro. 
Of exactly such a nature is the propagation of sound 
through the air. The particles of air go and return 
through very minute spaces, and this vibratory motion 
runs through the atmosphere from the sounding body 
to the ear. Waves, not of elevation and depression, 
but of condensation and rarefaction, are transmitted ; 
and the sound thus becomes on object of sense to the 
organ. 

Another familiar instance of the propagation of vi- 
brations we have in the circles on the surface of smooth 
water, which diverge from the point where it is touched 
by a small object, asa drop of rain. In the beginning 
of a shower, for instance, when the drops come dis- 
tinct, though frequent, we may see each drop giving 
rise to a ring, formed of two or three close concentric 
circles, which grow and spread, leaving the interior of 
the circles smooth, and gradually reaching parts of 
the surface more and more distant from their origin. 
In this instance, it is clearly nota portion of the water 
which flows onwards; but the disturbance, the rise 
and fall of the surface which makes the ring-formed 
waves, passes into wider and wider circles, and thus 
the undulation is transmitted from its starting-place 
to points in all directions on the surface of the fluid. 

The diffusion of these ring-formed undalations from 
their centre resembles the diffusion of a sound from 
the place where it is produced to the points where it 
is heard. The disturbance, or vibration, by which it 
is conveyed, travels at the same rate in all directions, 
and the waves which are propagated are hence of a 
circular form. They differ, however, from those on 
the surface of water; for sound is communicated 
upwards and downwards, andin all intermediate di- 
rections, as wellas horizontally; hence the waves of 
sound are spherical, the point where the sound is pro- 
duced being the centre of the sphere. 

This diffusion of vibrations in spherical shells of 
successive condensation and rarefaction, will easily be 
seen to be different from any local motion of the air, 
as wind, and to be independent of that. The circles 
on the surface of water will spread on a river which 
is flowing, provided it be smooth, as well as on a 
standing canal. 

Not only are such undulations propagated almost 
undisturbed by any local motion of the fluid in which 


| they take place, but also, many may be propagated in 


the same fluid at the same time, without disturbing 
each other. We may see this effect on water. When 
several drops fall near each other, the circles which 
they produce cross each other, without either of them 
being lost, and the separate courses of the rings may 
still be traced. 

All these consequences, both in water, in air, and 
in any other fluid, can be very exactly investigated 
upon mechanical principles, and the greater part of the 
phenomena can thus be shown to result from the pro- 
perties of the fluids. 

There are several remarkable circumstances in the 
way in which air answers its purpose as the vehicle of 
sound, of which we will now point outa few. 

2. The Jouwdness of sound is such as is convenient for 
common purposes. The organs of speech can, in the 


present constitution of the air, produce, without fa- | 


tigue, such a tone of voice as can be heard with dis- 
tinctness and with comfort. That any great altera- 
tion in this element might be incommodious, we may 
judge from the difficulties to which persons are subject 
who are dull of hearing, and from the disagreeable 
effects of a voice much louder than usual, or so low 
Sounds produced by the human 


from those in our common air. If a man inhalea 


| quantity of hydrogen gas, and then speak, his voice 
the cause of this unlooked-for proceeding; and at | 


is scarcely audible. 
The loudness of sounds become smaller in propor- 


tion as they come from a greater distance. This en- 
ables us to judge of the distance of objects, in some 
degree at least, by the sounds which proceed from 
them. Moreover, it is found that we can judge of the 
position of objects by the ear: and this judgment 
seems to be formed by comparing the loudness of the 
impression of the same sound on the two ears andtwo 
sides of the head. wi 

The’loudness of sounds appears to depend on the 
extent of vibration of the particles of air, and this is 
determined by the vibrations of the sounding body. 

3. The pitch, or the differences of acute and grave, 
in sounds, form another important property, and one 
which fits them for a great part of their purposes. 
By the association of different notes, we have all the 
results of melody and harmony in musical sound; and 
of intonation and modulation of the voice, of accent, 
cadence, emphasis, expression, passion, in speech. 
The song of birds, which is one of their principal 
modes of communication, depends chiefly for its dis- 
tinctions and its significance upon the combinations of 
acute and grave. 

These diiferences are produced by the different ra- 
pidity of vibration of the particles of air. The gravest 
sound has about thirty vibrations in a second, the 
most acute about onethousand. Between these limits 
each sound has a musical character, and from the dif- 
ferent relations of the number of vibrations in a second 
arise all the differences of musical intervals, concords 
and discords. 

4. The quality of sounds is another of their differ- 
ences. This is the name given to the difference of 
notes of the same pitch; that is, the same nete as to 
acute and grave, when produced by differeut instru- 
ments. Ifa flute and a violin be in unison, the notes 
are still quite different sounds. It isthis kind of dif. 
ference which distinguishes the voice of one man from 
that of another; and it is manifestly therefore one of 
great consequence, since it connects the voice with 
the particular person, and is almost necessary in order 
that language may be a medium of intercourse be- 
tween men. 

5. The articulate character of sounds is for us one 
of the most important arrangements whieh exist in the 
world ; for it is by this that sounds become the inter- 
preters of thought, will and feeling, the means by which 
a person can convey his wants, his instructions, his 
promises, his kindness, to others; by which one man 
can regulate the actions and influence the convictions 
and judgments of another. It is in virtue of the pos- 
sibility of shaping air into words, that the impercepti- 
ble vibrations which a man produces in the atmosphere, 
become some of his most important actions, the foun- 
dations of the highest moral and social relations, and 
the condition and instrument of all the advancement 
and improvement of which he is susceptible. 

It appears that the differences of articulate sound 
arise from the different form of the cavity through 
which the sound is made to proceed immediately after 
being produced. In the human voice, the sound is 
produced in the larynx, and modified by the cavity 
of the mouth, and the various organs which surround 
this cavity. The laws by which articulate sounds are 
thus produced have not yet been fully developed, but 
appear to be in the progress of being so. 

The properties of sounds which have been men- 
tioned, differences of loudness, of pitch, of quality, 
and articulation, appear to be all requisite in order 
that sound shall answer its purposes in the economy 
of animal and of human life. And how was the air 
made capable of conveying these four differences, at the 
same time that the organs were made capable of pro- 
ducing them? Surely by a most refined and skilful 
adaptation, applied with a most comprehensive design. 

6. Again: is it by chance that the air and the ear 
exist together? Did the air produce the organisation 
of the ear ? or the ear, independently organised, anti- 
cipate the constitution of the atmosphere? Or isnot 
the only intelligible account of the matter, this, that 
one was made for the other: that there is a mutual 
adaptation produced by an intelligence which was ac- 
quainted with the properties of both ; which adjusted 
them to each other as we find them adjusted, in order 
that birds might communicate by song, that men 
might speak and hear, and that language might play 
its extraordinary part in its operation upon men’s 
thoughts, actions, institutions, and fortunes ? 

The vibrations of an elastic fluid like the air, and 
their properties, follow from the laws of motion ; and 
whether or not these laws of the motion of fluids 
might in reality have been other than they are, they 
appear to us inseparably connected with the existence 
of matter, and as much a thing of necessity as we can 
conceive any thing in the universe tobe. The pro- 
pagation of such vibrations, therefore, and their pro- 
perties, we may at present allow to be a necessary 
part of the constitution of the atmosphere. But what 
is it that makes these vibrations become sound? How 
is it that they produce such an effect on our senses, 
and, through those, on our minds? The vibrations 
of the air seem to be of themselves no more fitted to 
produce sound, than to produce smell. We know 
that such vibrations do not universally produce sound, 
but only between certain limits. When the vibrations 
are fewer than thirty in a second, they are perceived 
as separate throbs, and not asacontinued sound ; and 
there is a certain limit of rapidity, beyond which the 
vibrations become inaudible. This limit is different to 
different ears, and we are thus assured by one person’s 
ear that there are vibrations, though to that of an- 


_ _roxysm. The individual never feels himself a free 
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other they do not produce sound. How was the hu- 
man ear adapted so.that its perception of vibrations 
as sounds should fall within these limits ?—the very 
limits within which the vibrations fall, which it most 
concerns us to perceive: those of the human voice for 
instance ? How nicely are the organs adjusted with 
regard to the most minute mechanical motions of the 
elements !—_From Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise. 


NIGHT-MARE. # 

In every instance that we transgress the bounds of 
temperance and moderation, Nature has her revenge. 
Diseases are frequently only the penalties we pay for 
improper indulgences enjoyed either by our ancestors 
or by ourselves. Gout is produced by intemperance, 
and the stomach, when deranged by the excessive 
drinking of spirituous liquors, influences the imagina- 
tion so far as to conjure up before the eyes all kinds 
of horrible phantoms. Nature’s revenge in the case 
of repletion is perhaps still more distressing. Over- 
feeding, or even moderate eating when the digestive 
functions are previously impaired by some other excess, 
is punished by the infliction of what is called night. 
mare, orincubus. The nature of this torment of the 
eaters of heavy suppers, is thus described by Mr 
M ‘Nish in his interesting work, ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Sleep.” —‘“* Night-mare may be defined a painful 
dream, accompanied with dificult respiratory action, 
and torpor in the powers of volition. The reflecting 
organs are generally more or less awake; and, in this 
respect, night-mare differs from simple dreaming 
where they are mostly quiescent. 

This affection is one of the most distressing to which 
human nature is subject. Imagination cannot con- 
ceive the horrors it frequently gives rise to, or lan- 
guage describe them in adequate terms. They are a 
thousand times more frightful than the visions con- 
jured up by necromancy or diablerie, and far tran- 
acend every thing in history or romance, from the 
fable of the writhing and asp-encircled Laocoon to 
Dante’s appalling picture of Ugolino and his famished 
offspring, or the hidden tortures of the Spanish In- 
quisition. The whole mind, during the paroxysm, 
is wrought up toa pitch of unutterable despair: a 
spell is laid upon the faculties, which freezes them 
into inaction; and the wretched. victim feels as if 
pent alive in his coffin, or overpowered by resistless 
and immitigable pressure. 

The modifications which night-mare assumes are 
infinite; but one passion is almost never absent— 
that of utter and incomprehensible dread. Some- 
times the sufferer is buried beneath overwhelming 
rocks, which crush him on all sides, but still leave 


him with a miserable consciousness of his ‘situation., 


Sometimes he is involved in the coils of a horrid, 
slimy monster, whose eyes have the phosphorescent 
glare of the sepulchre, and whose breath is poison- 
ous as the marsh of Lerna. Every thing horrible, 
disgusting, or terrific in the physical or moral world, 
is brought before him in fearful array ; he is hissed 
at by serpents, tortured by demons, stunned by the 
hollow voices and cold touch of apparitions. <A 
mighty stone is laid upon his breast, and crushes 
him to the ground in helpless agony: mad bulls and 
tigers pursue his palsied footsteps: the unearthly 
shrieks and gibberish of hags, witches, and fiends, float 
around him. In whatever situation he may be placed, 
he feels superlatively wretched: he is Ixion working 
for ages at his wheel: he is Sisyphus rolling his 
eternal stone: he is stretched upon the iron bed of 
Procrustes : he is prostrated by inevitable destiny be- 
neath the approaching wheels of the car of Jugger- 
naut. Atonemoment he may have the consciousness 
of a malignant demon being at his side; then, to shun 
the sight of so appalling an object, he will close his 
eyes; but still the fearful being makes its presence 
known, for its icy breath is felt diffusing itself over 
his visage, and he knows that he is face to face with 
a fiend. Then, if he look up, he beholds horrid eyes 
pers upon him, and an aspect of hell grinning at 
im with even more than hellish malice. Or he may 
have the idea of a monstrous hag squatted upon his 
breast—mute, motionless, and malignant—an incar- 
nation of the evil spirit, whose intolerable weight 
crushes the breath out of his body, and whose fixed, 
deadly, incessant stare petrifies him with horror, and 
makes his very existence insufferable. 
| In every instance, there is a sense of oppression 
and helplessness, and the extent to which these are 
earried, varies according to the violence of the pa- 


agent; on the contrary, he is spell-bound by some 
enchantment, and remains.an unresisting victim for 
malice to work its willupon. Hecan neither breathe, 
nor walk, nor run, with his wonted facility. If pur- 
sued by any imminent danger, he can hardly drag 
’ one limb after another; if engaged in combat, his 
blows are ore ineffective; if involved in the fangs 
of any animal, or in the grasp of an enemy, extrica- 
tion is impossible. He struggles, he tame, he toils, 
but it is all in vain; his muscles are rebels to the 
will, and refuse to obey its calls. In no case is there 
‘a sensé of complete freedom; the benumbing stupor 


never departs from him, and his whole being is locked 


| effort. 


up in one mighty spasm. Sometimes he is forcing 
himself through an aperture too small for the recep- 
tion of his body, and is there arrested and tortured 
by the pangs of suffocation produced by the pressure 
to which he is exposed; or he loses his way in a nar- 
row labyrinth, and gets involved in its contracted and 
inextricable mazes; or he is entombed alive in a 
sepulchre beside the mouldering dead. There is in 
most cases an intense reality in all that he sees, or 
hears, or feels. The aspects of the hideous phantoms 
which harass his imagination are bold and defined ; 
the sounds which greet his ear appallingly distinct ; 
and when any dimness or confusion of imagery does 
prevail, it is of the most fearful kind, leaving nothing 
but dreary and miserable impressions behind it. 

In general, during an attack, the person has the 
consciousness of an utter inability to express his hor- 
ror by cries. He feels that his voice is half choked 
by impending suffocation, and that any exertion of 
it, farther than a deep sigh or groan, is impossible. 
Sometimes, however, he conceives that he is bellowing 
with prodigious energy, and wonders that the house- 
hold are not alarmed by his noise. But this is an 
illusion. Those outcries which he fancies himself ut- 
tering are merely obscure moans, forced with difficulty 
and pain from the stified penetralia of his bosom. 

At one time, night-mare melts into unbroken sleep, 
or pleasing dreams; and we awake in the morning 
with merely the remembrance of having had one of 
its attacks: at another, it arouses us by its violence, 
and we start out of it with a convulsive shudder. At 
the moment ef throwing off the fit, we seem to turn 
round upon the side with a mighty effort, as if from 
beneath the pressure of a superincumbent weight ; 
and the more thoroughly to awake ourselves, we ge- 
nerally:kick violently, beat the breast, rise up in bed, 
and cry out once or twice. As soon as we are able to 
exercise the voice or voluntary muscles with freedom, 
the paroxysm is at an end; but, for some time after, 
we experience extreme terror, and often cold shiver- 
ing, while the heart throbs violently, and the respira- 
tion is hurried. 

An opinion prevails, that, during incubus, the per- 
son is always upon his back; and the circumstance of 
his usually feeling as if in that posture, together with 
the relief which he experiences on turning round upon 
his side, are certainly strong presumptions in favour 
of its accuracy. The sensations, however, which oc- 
cur in this state, are fallacious in the highest degree, 
We have seldom any evidence either that he was on 
his back, or that he turned round at all. The fact 


| that he supposed himself in the above position during 
| the fit, and the other fact, that, on recovering from it, 
| he was lying on his side, may have produced the illu- 
sion ; and, where he never moved a single muscle, he 


may conceive that he turned round after a prodigious 
Ihave had an attack of this disorder while 
sitting in an arm-chair, or with my head leaning 
against a table. In fact, these are the most likely 


| positions to bring it on, the lungs being then more 


completely compressed than in almost any other pos- 
ture. I have also had it most distinctly while lying 
on the side, and I know many cases of a similar de- 
scription in others. Although, therefore, night-mare 
may take place more frequently upon the back than 
upon the side, the opinion that it occurs only in the 
former of these postures is altogether incorrect; and 
where we are much addicted to its attacks, no posture 
whatever will protect us. 


Persons not particularly subject to incubus, feel no 
inconvenience, save temporary terror or fatigue, from 
any occasional attack which they may have; but 
those with whom it is habitual, are apt to experience 
a certain degree of giddiness, ringing in the ears, 
tension of the forehead, flashing of light before the 
eyes, and other symptoms of cerebral congestion. A 
bad taste in the mouth, and more or less fulness about 
the pit of the stomach, are sometimes experienced 
after an attack. 

The illusions which occur are perhaps the most 
extraordinary phenomena of night-mare; and so 
strongly are they often impressed upon the mind, 
that, even onawaking, we find it impossible not to be- 
lieve them real. We may, for example, be sensible of 
knockings at the door ef our apartment, hear familiar 
voices calling upon us, and see individuals passing 
through the chamber. In many cases, noargumenis, 
no efforts of the understanding, will convince us that 
these are merely the chimeras of sleep. We regard 
them as events of actual occurrence, and will not be 
persuaded to the contrary. With some, such a belief 
has gone down to the grave; and others have main} 
tained it strenuously for years, till a recurrence of 
the illusions, under circumstances which rendered 
their real existence impossible,,.has shown them that 
the whole was a dream. 

Some people are much more prone to incubus than 
others. Those whose digestion is healthy, whose 
minds are at ease, and who go supperless to bed, will 
seldom be troubled with it. Those, again, who keep 
late hours, study hard, eat heavy suppers, and are 
subject to bile, acid, or hypochondria, are almost sure 
to be more or less its victims. There are particular 
kinds of food which pretty constantly lead to the same 
result, such as cheese, cucumbers, almonds, and what- 
ever is hard to be digested. 2 

Night-mare is sometimes attended with danger, 
when it becomes habitual. It may then give rise to 
apoplexy, and destroy life; or, in very nervous sub- 


jects, may occasion epileptic and hysterical affectious, 
ye prove extremely harassing. According to Celius 
f.urelianus, many people die of this complaint. Pro- 
bably, some of those who are found dead in bed have 
lost their lives in a fit of incubus, the circumstance 
being imputed to some other cause. Night-mare is 
thus, in some cases, dangerous; and in all, when it 
becomes habitual, is such a source of misery, that 
sleep, instead of being courted as a period of blissful 
repose, is looked upon with horror, as the appointed 
season of inexpressible suffering and dread. It be- 
comes, on this account, 2 matter of importance to eon- 
trive some method for preventing the attacks of so 
distressful a malady. The cause, whatever it may be, 
must, if practicable, be removed, and the symptoms 
thence arising will naturally disappear. If the dis. 
order proceed from heavy suppers or indigestible food, 
these things ought to be given up, and the person 
should either go supperless to bed, or with such alight 
meal as will not hurt his digestion. Salted provisions 
of all kinds must be abandoned, nor should he taste 
any thing which will lie heavily upon the stomach, or 
run into fermentation. For this reason, nuts, cucum- 
bers, cheese, ham, and fruits, are all prejudicial. If 
he be subject to heartburn, flatulence, and other dys- 
peptic symptoms, he should make use of occasional 
doses of magnesia, or carbonate of potash or soda. I 
have known a tea-spoonful of either of the two latter, 
or three times that quantity of the former, taken be- 
fore stepping into bed, prevent an attack, where, from 
the previous state of the stomach, I am convinced it 
would have taken place had those medicines not been 
used. Great attention must also be paid to the state 
of the bowels.” / 


TO THE WORKING CLASSES, 
ON THE SUBJECT OF EMIGRATION. 
We have considerable pleasure in laying before our 
readers the following extract from a letter on the sub- 
ject of emigration, written by Mr John Prentice, from 
Louisville, in Kentucky, and addressed to the work- 
ing classes of Edinburgh. Mr Prentice, who emi- 
grated to North America in 1833, was well known as 
a respectable master tradesman, and one who took 
considerable interest in the condition and prospects of 
the working classes ; his statements, therefore, are 
every way worthy of credit. Ome fact, in particular, 
which he mentions, will be of service to those emi- 
grants who intend to proceed to the western terri- 
tories, namely, that a ready communication subsists 
between New York and that district, by means of the 
Erie canal, lake Erie, and a canal called the Ohio 
canal, which connects the Ohio river with lake 
Erie, at a place called Cleveland. Those who pro- 
ceed by way of Upper Canada, may of course reach 
Cleveland by means of steam-vessels on lake Erie. 
Either of these routes should be followed by all per- 
sons who intend to settle at places on the Ohio or 
Mississippi, or the adjacent territories of Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, &c. * 

“ The last time I had the pleasure of meeting in 
public with the working classes of the city of Edin- 
burgh, I promised, that as soon after my arrival in 
this country as I could get information to guide me, 
I would transmit to them my opinion of the state of 
the operatives here, compared with their situation in. 
Scotland. I would have done it sooner, had I not 
been anxious to avoid erroneous statements, too liable 
to be made on first impressions. 

I Have now been seven months in the country; and 
as part of that time was'taken up in endeavouring to 
procure employment; for myself and family, and a 
part in engaging the work of others, I have come in 
contact with the employer and the employed, and have 
thus had opportunities of knowing the encouragement 
to be hoped for by the latter. I was some time in the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia; I voyaged by 
the New York canal to Buffalo, on lake Erie, and 
on the waters of that lake to Cleveland ; then by the 
Ohio canal and river of that name, to this thriving 


| city of Louisville; and in every city,} town, or vil- 
| lage, where I stopped, I made it my duty to inquire 


into the situation of the working man, and the re- 
sult of these inquiries I shall, as pledged, lay before 
you :— 
While I think there is not that in the climate of 
the country to deter people of sound constitution from 
entering it, and being of opinion that the constitution 
of its government is calculated to promote his inte- 
rests, I have no hesitation in saying, that the working 
man would better his condition by exchanging Bri- 
tain for this, because he would havea better price 
for his labour, and pay less for that from which labour 
is produced—food. I cannot in this communication 
give so detailed an account of the price of labour and 
the price of provisions as I could wish, but ‘YT shall 
have room to state some particulars, sufficient, hope, 
to bear me out in the above opinion. That the'states: 
ments I make may be understood, I may premise that — 
money accounts are kept in dollars and cents.’ One 
dollar is divided into 100 cents; and at New York, a 
sovereign (20s.) is equal to 4 dollars 76 cents 5 so that 
a cent and a halfpenny are much the same. The 
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dollar has its division into silver—its half, a 50 cent 
piece—its quarter, 25 cents—its eighth, 12} cents— 
and its sixteenth, 6) cents. The dollar is also divided 
into shillings, most capriciously varying in different 
states: in New York, into 8; in Pennsylvania, into 
7; here, in Kentucky, into 6. I mention this in case 
any of you should have had communications in which 
money is mentioned in shillings. I will only use dol- 
lars and cents. The bushel is the Winchester, some 
three or four per cent. less than the imperial. The 
gallon is the old English wine measure, one-sixth 
less than the imperial; and the pound is the avoir- 
dupois or imperial. A hundredweight here is net 
100 lbs., not 112, asis yourcwt. Theacre is English 
or imperial. 

In a new country like this, where the elegant com- 
forts of the old world are but partially introduced, 
there is not that demand for the labour of those who 
work in the fabrication of luxuries, as there is for 
hands to be employed on works of sheer utility. 
Physical strength is more in request than scientific 
acquirements, and the wages of the mere labourer 
approach nearer to those of the finished artist than 
they do with you. Internal improvements have been 
rapidly progressing, and canals and railroads have 
been made, andare being made, toa great extent, and 
are projected to a much greater, giving present and 
promising future employment to thousands of thou- 
sands—to those who work in the mining, melting, 
moulding, and forging of iron—to those who are 
cunning in wood, from the felling of the tree to the 
finished job—to quarrymen, labourers, and masons, 
to brickmakers and bricklayers, do these national 
works present a seemingly inexhaustible fund of em- 
ployment. Nor is it to them alone that the artizan 
has to look—private enterprise is doing much, and the 
rapid growth of the towns and extension of steam 
power in ‘flood and field,’ keep at werk boat-build- 
ers, machinists, engineers, carpenters, painters, plas- 
terers, &c. &c. &c. Indeed, it is not easy to say which 
is the best trade; but very fine tradesmen in the ca- 
binetmaking, bookbinding, and painting lines, though 
they would find employment in the Atlantic cities, 
would not generally have their work appreciated ; yet 
these are good trades otherwise. Saddlers, shoe- 
makers, tailors, and hatters, are good trades; indeed 
1 do not know of an ill one, but moneyless gentlemen, 
and these do not belong to the working classes. 
Printers, I believe, are less paid in proportion to 
other trades than with you, and clerks and book- 
keepers do not get more for a few years than labour- 
ers’ wages ; but when they are steady, and get into the 
confidence of their employers, they ultimately do well; 
there is not much aristocracy of trade here; if you 
cannot lay down your hands, the head-work will not 
much serve you. 

The prices of work will of course vary in different 
parts of the Union, but I believe the price of provi- 
sions will make the wages of equal value, though in 
the west and south the wages bear a higher propor- 
tion to provisions than ‘down east.’ I do not think 
I am far wrong in estimating the amount of a work- 
ing man’s wages for a whole day in the western states, 
or in the Union out of the few manufacturing states, 
including labourers at public works, but excluding 
agriculturists, at one and one-third dollars per day, 
without provisions (1.1, 13s. 4d. weekly) ; labourers 
have 75 to 100 cents; carpenters, one and a quarter 
to one and a half dollars; masons, bricklayers, &c., 
the same ; first-rate blacksmiths, engineers, pattern- 
makers, &c., have from one and a half to two dollars; 
saddlers and tailors at piece-work make two dollars ; 
and always where piece-work is done, the wages can 
be made better. The amount of a wage is good or bad 
by the length it will goin the market ; and the follow- 
ing will exhibit, in a striking light, the difference be- 
twixt alabourer’s daily wage here andin Edinburgh :— 

Louisville: wages, 100 cents, 4s. 2d., or 25 lbs. of 
beef, or 50 lbs. of flour, or 6 bushels of coals. 

Edinburgh: wages, 40 cents, ls. 8d., or 5 lbs. of 
beef, or 10 Ibs. of flour, or 4 bushels of coals. 

Flour sells by the barrel or half barrel, at two cents 
a lb. ; corn meal, equal in nourishment to oatmeal, at 
less than one cent; beef, very good, per Ib. four cents, 
by the quarter, at three; mutton, not good, by thelb., 
two and a half to three cents, by the bulk, at two; 
pork, the same as beef; chickens, a dollar per dozen ; 
turkeys, fifty toa hundred cents ; a goose, twenty-five 
to fifty ; vegetables are much the same as in Edin- 
burgh; potatoes a little dearer, about thirty-seven 
and a half cents the bushel, and apples and turnips the 
same price. Milk is high, but few tradesmen there 
are that do not keep a cow; one costs fifteen dollars. 
There are plenty of open lands around most cities for 
their grazing, which is common while unenclosed, and 
they never house them. Sugar is 123 cents per lb., 
and tea 50 to 150. Fine cloths are 75 to 100 per cent. 
dearer than in Edinburgh; seconds, 50; and coarse, 
10 to 20. House-rents are high, but allowing a man in 
either country to set aside one-half of his wages for 
house-rent, fuel, and clothing, he would still be better 
lodged, warmed, and clad, by this appropriation here 
than with you. J have conversed with many Scots- 
men here, and all agree that industry is sure to be 
rewarded. 

In all I have said it has related to the situation of 
the individuals while engaged in the mechanical em- 
ployments they have been bred to; and I would 
strenuously advise them to eschew the agricultural 
profession until some time’s residence in this country 
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makes them better judges of the place to locate them- 
selves on; much capital has been lost—many lives 
sacrificed, and misery entailed on the survivors, by 
an overweening anxiety to be ‘a daird.? There is 
something so pleasant in the idea of sitting under one’s 
own vine, and under one’s own fig-tree, that men na- 
turally incline to the country. I do not blame them ; 
but I advise one year’s residence, at least, before fix- 
ing. I willillustrate my meaning by an example: In 
harvest last I had the pleasure of spending a couple 
of days with an old acquaintance, Mr T. Purdie, who 
owns a fine farm of one hundred and sixty acres, in 
the state of Indiana, ten miles from this city. His is 
a fertile farm, and I was proud to see it so well culti- 
vated; he being a native of the same parish with my- 
self, and I having given him his first agricultural 
instructions. He left Scotland in 1817, with nothing 
but good health and industrious habits. Though 
bred to a country life, he went to work at a foundry, 
paid attention to what was going on around him, be- 
came a competent engineer, made money, and bought 
his farm; and it is worth, with stock, about 3000 
dollars. Ihave fallen in with other individuals whom 
I knew in Scotland, who are doing well; and I must 
also say that there have instances of failure come under 
my notice; some of these were under circumstances 
that could not be foreseen, but many were from causes 
ordinary prudence might have avoided. To beware 
of speculation, to be industrious and sober, is all that 
is wanted to ensure success. 

Most cities and villages have good seminaries for 
the education of children; the want of schools is se- 
verely felt in the thinly-settled districts ; ready access 
to respectable religious instruction is had all over the 
Union; there are Presbyterian churches in. every city 
of any note; Methodist chapels are frequently found 
in the desert. 

Men with families find no difficulty in getting them 
employed. Boys at apprenticeships are boarded, 
lodged, and clothed by their masters, sit at table with 
him, and are like his sons; girls, as helps, get, if fif- 
teen years old, one to two dollars per week ; they can 
make well out in sewing, and washing is well paid for. 
Journeymen who do not board with their masters do 
so in boarding-houses, and pay two to two and a half 
dollars per week; they have butchers’ meat three 
times a-day, and frequently fowls, and almost always 
fruit pies.” 


TO A DEPARTED CHILD.* 


Thou art not in yon lovely star, 
The brightest of the sky, 
Whose lustre, beaming from afar, 
Hath caught my moisten’d eye. 
Thou art not in the passing breeze 
That cools my burning brow, 
Murmuring like music through the trees, 
But with the dead art thou. 


Thedead! What are the dead? Where dwell 
Those masters of the past ? 
Haply some wand’ring ghost may tell 
Who join’d their conclave last ; 
Had one, so young and fair, disbark’d 
Upon this mortal shore, 
Unnumber’d gazers would have mark’d 
What course the stranger bore. 


And do ye not, ye ghastly host, 
Thus give the wand’rer cheer, 

Who for your dark and dismal coast 
Leaves many mourners here ? 

Then where are ye? And where are they, 
The beautiful, the good, 

Who fled as sunshine fades away, 
As only starlight should ? 


And where is she, the sainted one— 
That o’er us shed such light, 

Whose glory from our home hath gone, 
Her image from our sight ? 

Oh! not to earth! For one so dear 
Its bosom were unmeet ; 

Unmeet the cold clay sepulchre 
To shelter aught so sweet. 


Yet thou wert laid in earth, young one, 
These eyes beheld the deed, 

And wept that thou should’st sleep alone 
Within thy narrow bed. 

And tears were shed above thy bier, 
And words of anguish said, 

Ere broken hearts which linger’d near 
Could leave thee with the dead. 


Not with the dead—though dies the flower, 
Its odour flies to heaven, 

And spring renews the ruined bower 
By wintry tempests riven : 

Though darkness o’er a slumbering world 
Her sable mantle throw, 

Returning splendours are unfurl’d, 
And all is bright below. 


Not with the dead. Although withdrawn 
Like dewdrops from our sight, 

More radiant than those gems of dawn, 
Thou art enthron’d in light. 

Fair flow’ret of immortal worth, 
To thee the crown is given ; 

Thy buds, though blasted on the earth, 
Are blossoming in heaven ! 


* By Mr John Aitken, formerly editor of Constable’s Miscel- 
lany, and now mingling among those spirits whom he so tenderly 
apostrophises in these beautiful verses. Mr Aitken died in the 
prime of life, February 1853. 
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MAN NOT THE ONLY CLOTHING ANIMAL, 


Almost all animals come into the world covered 
with clothing adapted to their condition. Man is an 
exception, because he can clothe himself. He is not, 
however, the only exception; nor is he the only 
animal that can clothe itself. The larva or grub of 
that species of moth which is called the “ clothes 
moth,” manufactures, as soon as it comes into the 
world, a coat for itself, of hair or wool, and, for the 
protection of its tender skin, lines it with silk. This 
is a curious and singular fact. If this coat were the 
insect’s natural covering, it would grow with the in- 
sect’s growth ; but it is artificial, and some provision, 
therefore, must be made for its enlargement, as the 
grub increases in size. If additional length only 
were required, the task would be easy; the covering 
being cylindrical, all that would be necessary would 
be eifected by adding a ring or two at the top or the 
bottom. But the coat must be widened, and this is 
an operation which is not so easily performed ; but 
the little insect, as if it had learned the art of tailor- 
ing, accomplishes its object with equal ease and suc- 
cess. It begins, as an experienced workman would 
do, by making two slits, one on each side, in order to 
give additional width, and then it introduces two 
slips of the same materials, to fill up the space; but 
it sees—or at least acts as if it foresaw—that if the 
slits were made on each side, from one end to the 
other, at once, the coat would fall off: it proceeds, 
therefore, with caution, and at first slits its garment 
on each side only half way down, and, when it has 
completed the enlargement of that half, proceeds in 
like manner to enlarge the other. What more could 
be done by a skilful tailor? And, be it observed, 
that this operation is performed, not by imitation, for 
it never saw the thing done; nor by practice, for it 
is its first attempt. The facts are curious, and worthy 
of attention. It comes into existence naked. Whence 
has it learned that a covering is necessary? Who 
has taught it to choose the proper materials? Or 
from whom has it learned to employ those within its 
reach, and fit them for its use? Who has taught it 
to felt and fashion them into a coat? Who has 
taught it that the coat must be enlarged, in order to 
suit its growth ? Whence has it learned to enlarge 
its covering without taking it off, or leaving itself 
naked? If ingenuity and foresight are denied to the 
insect, its instinct shows that there is wisdom some- 
where. Do we look for intelligence in a senseless 
necessity ?>_Crombie’s Natural Theology. 


PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. 


An anecdote is told of Mr Roger of Werndee, in 
Monmouthshire, which exhibits the pride of ancestry 
in a striking point of view. His house was in such a 
state of dilapidation, that the proprietor was in dan- 
ger of perishing under the ruins of the ancient man. 
sion, which he venerated even in decay. A stranger, 
whom he accidentally met at the foot of the Skyrrid, 
made various inquiries respecting the country, the 
prospects, and the neighbouring houses, and, among 
others, asked, ‘‘ Whose is this antique mansion before 
us?” ‘That, sir, is Werndee,’a very ancient house ; 
for out of it came the Earls of Pembroke of the first 
line, and the Earls of Pembroke of the second line; 
the Lords Herberts of Cherbury, the Herberts of Cold- 
brook, Ramsey, Cardiff, and York; the Morgans of 
Acton ; the Earl of Hunsdon; the houses of Ircowm 
and Lanarth, and all the Powells. Out of this house, 
also, by the female line, came the Duke of Beaufort.” 
“And pray, sir, who lives there now ?” “I do, sir.” 
‘“‘Then pardon me, and accept a piece of advice: come 
out of it yourself, or you’ll soon be buried in the ruins 
of it.” 

BOTH DEAF AND DUMB. 


The late Mrs Jane W. was equally remarkable 
for kindness of heart and absence of mind. One day 
she was accosted by a beggar, whose stout and healthy 
appearance startled even her into a momentary doubt 
of the needfulness of charity in his instance. ‘‘ Why,” 
exclaimed the good old lady, “‘ you look well able to 
work.” ‘ Yes,” replied the supplicant; ‘‘ but I have 
been deaf and dumb these seven years.” ‘‘ Poorman, 
what a heavy affliction !” exclaimed Mrs W——, at 
the same time giving him relief with a liberal hand. 
On her return home she mentioned the fact, remark- 
ing, ‘‘ What a dreadful thing it was to be so deprived 
of such precious faculties!” ‘*‘ But how,” asked her 
sister, “did you know that the poor man had been 
deaf and dumb for seven years?” ‘*‘ Why,” was the 
quiet and unconscious answer, “he told me so !”—_ 
Literary Gazette. 


No communications in verse or prose are wanted.—All unpaid 
letters are returned to the Post-Office without being opened. 
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Prick THreE HALFPENCE. 


BOB SHILLINGLAW. 

TuE College of Justice in Scotland, like every other 
numerous public body, however respectable, at all 
times comprehends a number of individuals whorather 
make it the source of any little honour they can boast 
of, than confer any honour upon i¢. This body, Imay 
mention for the sake of distant readers. is that which 
administers the law in the Scottish capital, embracing 
judges, barristers, and agents of various kinds; most 
of whom live in a highly reputable manner, forming 
the mass of that polished and informed society for 


which Edinburgh is celebrated, while afew, as hinted, | 


are by no means qualified to give it any additional 
lustre. About twenty years ago, the Parliament House, 
where the court sits, and where, during session, thou- 
sands of lawyers, law-agents, and litigants, daily as- 
semble, did not show a redder nose, or a better known 
physiognomy in general, than that of Bob Shillinglaw. 
Bob was the very pink and pick ofall low practitioners. 
His short neat stock—his yellowish cravat—his thread- 
bare coat buttoned up to the chin—his shabby hat, 
endeavouring to make up for its shabbiness by the 
smartness of its cock—all betokened the man who 
would have, in the words of Robert Fergusson, the 

** weightiest matters covenanted, 

Ower half a gill.” 

Bob, in the Edinburgh Directory, entitled himself so- 
licitor; and it was generally allowed by those who 
knew any thing about him, that he had abilities of 
nearly the first order, and might have shone in his 
profession, if he had only possessed a fair share of 
steadiness. But Bob was one of those people, who, 
from first to last, seem to regard life as a mere frolic, 
and set themselves to enjoy it accordingly. The laird 
of Macfarlane’s geese did not display a more marked 
preference for play over work, than he did. He was, 
from his youth up, a devotee to fun. He could sing 
a good song, tell a merry tale, and mimic every judge 
on the bench, besides the most of the advocates, before 
he had been a twelvemonth gone in his apprenticeship. 
Ere he could reckon eighteen years, he belonged to 
as many clubs, not to speak of a volunteer corps of 
sharpshooters, in which he enjoyed the honourable 
situation ef corporal. No boon-companion was held 
in more affection than Bob. The moment he appeared 
in a mason-lodge, he was hailed with almost a shout 
of applause ; and happy was he who got Brother Shil- 
linglaw to sit beside him. Bob perhaps would hardly 
say a word for ten minutes; yet every body would 
think he had been amazingly amusing. The truth 


is, Bob was so well known as a droll fellow—he. 


had so much credit in that capacity—that people 
were just as much pleased with the expectation of 


his saying something good, as if he had already said 


it. If he pronounced the most ordinary sentence, 
they suspected something under it, and laughed ac- 
cordingly, hoping to see the joke by and bye. Then 
his nose had an infinitely funny way of twitching 
itself about—whether with the will of its owner 
or not, we cannot say; but certain it is, that few wit- 
ticisms are so successful in the production of laugh- 
ter as was Bob’s nose in the presence of a hearty 
company. If he blew it, the cachinnation was im- 
mense :—there was no standing that. The sound 
might have toppled a whole theatre over into convul- 
sions. Then his eye—its every twinkle was a wag- 
gery. He could make one keep quite open, while the 
other werft half shut, and men absolutely howled with 
mirth. If he suddenly changed that burlesque look 
into a certain indescribable squint, they rolled on the 
floor. He could not even scratch his head, in how- 
ever unpremeditated a manner, or however unconsci- 
ously, but it was believed he meant something, and 


* 


would receive the appropriate congratulation of a 
roar, 

It may readily be supposed that a person so cha- 
racterised, however trusted in the matter of wit, was 
not apt to be equally trusted in the way of business, 
In truth, he had no credit in that particular. ‘“* Ca- 
pital fellow, Bob!” every body would say, at the very 
time they were pucting their cases into the hands of 
duller men, and less beloved. The poor fellow was 
also so unlucky as to have the good fortune of living 
with a widowed mother who enjoyed a small annuity. 
He never had seen any particular reason for applying 
himself to business. He had bed and board at his 
mother’s, and what more was required but a few 
shillings to keep his pocket? The old lady was in- 
finitely fond of her son. “ It’s pleasant,” she would 
say, “to hae a man-body about the house.” She had 
also a high opinion of his talents, without having ever 
seen any pressing reason for his exerting them. “ Ro- 
bert is rather wild,” thus would run her reflections, 
“but he’s a fine chield for a’ that. He’s but young, 
and will come on by and bye.” In fact, Bob had been 
in some measure spoilt in this quarter. It was a re- 
deeming trait, however, in his character, that he dis- 
played an unfailing attachment to his aged parent. 
He must have been very drunk indeed on any Satur- 
day night, to be disabled for conducting her to church 
next day. And though she had many eccentricities, 
some of which were of a disagreeable character, his 
patient affection was never known to give way. 

Though Bob did not obtain much business of a 
lucrative kind, it must not be supposed that he was 
altogether unemployed. Far from it—he was con- 
stantly embroiled in a multitude cf poverty-struck 
causes, which no one but a good-natured and dissi- 
pated fellow like himself would have been troubled 
with. He had no office, distinctly so called—though 
we believe his mother had an apartment set aside in 
her house in Chessel’s Court, which she ceremoni- 
ously called ‘* Robert’s room,” and which contained 
a kind of desk, with a few papers strewed over its 
surface. He was ready for business any where. Very 
generally, it was executed in obscure public houses, 
or in the city jails, where a great proportion of his 
clients usually resided. Bob hada kind of instinc- 
tive hatred of the name of creditor, and seemed will- 
ing at any time to fight on the debtor’s side, out of 
pure amateurship. He thus became agent for a large 
praportion of the cases of cessio bonorum which passed 
through the court. Some poor man, keeping a small 
tavern, and overburdened with debts, would fall in 
with Bob, and, in their social moments, make inquiry 
as to the expenses of carrying through this particular 
kind of action. Bob, with a glibness manifesting his 
intense familiarity with the subject, would reckon up 
the various items, exclusive of all consideration for 
his own trouble; and it would then be decided that 
the process should be commenced—a preliminary step 
being the confinement of the debtor for thirty days in 
oue of the jails. Cessio bonorwm means literally a 
surrendering of goods; but it is rarely resorted to 
when there are any goods to be surrendered ; and its 
real meaning is, a clearing off of all engagements by 
virtue of the mercy of the law. In all the stages of 
this process, Bob was ready to stand agent and friend. 
His reward was rarely in coin; but he almost always 
contrived to get more or less of meat and drink out 
of the business. The truth is, Bob did not like par- 
ticular fees. He rejoiced in a client who, though 
possessing little spare money, had nevertheless a 
tolerably rough house in the way of victuals and 
liquor. He liked to have a few open doors throngh- 
out the town, into which he could pop at any time in 


| homeward upon wife and’ children. 
| might be never so dejected about his situation; but 


an easy way, with the assurance of a welcome to 
whatever was going. His professional labours were 
understood in such cases to be altogether in the way 
of friendship. He conducted the plea upon a kind 
of tacit understanding that, during the whole time 
of its dependence, he could not enter the house at 
noon without a lunch and a dram, nor at night with- 
out a supper and a tumbler. The lawyer kept no 
account of the scribblings, and the client kept no 
account of the dribblings, and thus they were quits. 
And so Bob moved on through life. He would 
breakfast in one house upon a cessio bonorum, dine 
in another upon a charge of horning, and have a 
roaring night-debauch in a third on the strength of 
a writ of ejectment. He also liked to have a client 
or two about Musselburgh, for it was so pleasant to 
take a walk thither on a summer Saturday with a 
friend, and, after a game at golf on the links, make 
an infall upon the unfortunate litigant, whose house, 
of course, with all that it contained, was for the time 
at his command. It was generally believed that Bob 
contrived to make rather more of these kitchen fees 
than he could have made of any cther: some even 
said that the expenses, paid in regular coin of the 
realm to an agent of more solid repute, would have 
been lighter by one-half. But then, as the collier 
boy said, “wha has ever ony siller in the middle 0” 
the owk ?” The few who are so fortunate as to pos- 
sess ready money may take advantage of it; but the 
poor must just be doing with what they have. Bob’s 
exorbitancy of mouth was simply one of the taxes 
imposed, in obedience to the current of things, upon 
poverty; and while these are so numerous and so 
heavy, itis hardly worth while to declaim about a 
particular one, flagrant as it may appear. Besides, it 
must always be kept in mind, that where there was 
utter sapless poverty, Bob was never disposed to be 
an oppressor. He was not one of those who, like 
Hearne the hunter, milk the kine till the blood comes. 
He was as well content to share in the cup of ale and 
the twopenny loaf of the poor prisoner, as to act the 
sluan in dwellings better provisioned. And at the 
very worst, if he had any coin himself, he was not 
unwilling to spend it in treating a client who had no- 
thing wherewith to treat himself. 

Bob was a man whom custom had rendered fami- 
liar with every kind of misfortune. Though naturally 
cursed, therefore, with the utmost goodness of heart, 
he did not usually exhibit any great external show of 
sympathy for those whom he saw in distress. A 
struggling tradesman, whom he had long counselled 
in the arts of evading pecuniary difficulties, would at 
last write to him from the Old Tolbooth, mentioning 
that he had just been put in for “‘ that bill of Hardie’s,” 
and would like to see him immediately. Bob, with- 
out losing a moment, would fly to the apartment of 
his friend, who, being new to the squalor and dis- 
grace of the situation, would be sitting with his head 
upon his hand, and his elbow on the deal table, ap- 
parently in no very pleasant mood of mind. In Bob 


| would plunge, with his hearty breath and loud salu- 


tation, disturbing the dream of the prisoner, turned 
The prisoner 


Bob never could see any thing in it that was in the 
least out of the way. Then he was so full of instances 
of men who had never done any good till after they 
had proved bankrupt—one would have supposed from 
his discourse, that he believed there was something. 
in the air of a jail positively favourable to prosperity . 
By and bye, the wife would come in, with her eldest 
daughter, bearing a little bundle of necessaries; a 
modest and dejected pair, who, as yet unused to the 
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severer norrors of adversity, had, from a motive of 
delicacy, put off their visit till nightfall, so that they 
might not be observed entering a prison. The dis- 
tress of both females at seeing a husband and parent 
brought to so dire a disgrace, might be never so great: 
it would only elicit a smile from Bob Shillinglaw. 
“Ay, ay, puir things,” he would say aside to some 
one as experienced in hardship as himself, ‘‘ they aye 
tak it a wee to heart the 4rst time.” 

. Bob was remarkable for his thorough acquaintance 
with the city in which he lived. He knew “ each 
viook and bosky dell” in the Old Town, and could 
have winked you the characters of all the taverns, of 
their waiters and their beef-steaks, at a moment’s 
notice. He could distinguish almost every citizen by 
head-mark, and not a carriage rolled along the street 
but well he knew its owner. He was the annalist of 
the history, the mobs, the manners, the jokes of Edin- 
burgh—a human vial containing its whole essential 
spirit, corked with wit and labelled with pimples. 
Contrary to all reasonable expectation, he was an 
early riser. Howsoever he might spend the evening, 
there was he every morning on the street, by seven 
at the latest, walking about the empty city, as if to 
enjoy the air, such as it was. He seemed to havea 
strange attachment to the Post-Office. He liked to 
lounge there, and, with a consequential face, behold 
the arrival and departure of the mails. He seemed 
to have a pleasure in reflecting that he belonged to 
a nation which boasted of such noble instruments 
and significations of refinement. If, while thus whil- 
ing away his time, he observed a stranger come up, 
and seem ata loss about any thing, he would accost 
him with an urbane air, inquire what he was looking 
for, and officiously bustle along to show him the par- 
ticular office he wanted. He seemed to think this a 
duty he owed to his native city, and he always bore, 
for a minute or two after, the complacent air of a man 
who knows he has done something that he ought to 
do. It was a remarkable thing of Bob, that, though 
he had no wish to rise in his profession, or be any 
thing more than the poor devil he had ever been, yet 
he had a certain veneration for exalted things. The 
judges he looked upon as only a lesser kind of deities. 
The principal barristers, too, he regarded with pro- 
strate respect—however true it might be, that, when 
he required the services of counsel, he resorted to a 
certain outcast of the faculty, something like himself, 
out of whom he would sap an opinion by a gill of 
whisky. He liked to sit under the shadows of lofty 
things. I have seen him, all threadbare as he was, 
make a consequential entry into the High Church, 
ascend to its dignified official galleries, and, by virtue 
of a sneaking acquaintance with the macers, plant 
himself in the Lords’ seat—supposing it to be vacant 
tor that day—where, throwing one arm over the back 
of the chair, and the other over the velvet cushion in 
front, he would put on a most important nose, as if he 
felt himself part of the grand old building itself, or of 
the system connected with it, or as if he had thought 
the honour and glory of the judges was for’ the time 
devolved upon himself, in consequence of his merely 
occupying their accustomed station. 

The strangest thing of all connected with Bob, was, 
that he had a kind of clerk, named Nimmo, who as far 
transcended himself in shabbiness and dissipation, as he 
transcended the majcrity of his brethren. In external 
aspect, Nimmo was a niere scarecrow—a creature that 
seemed hardly to have a footing on the earth as a 
human being. He bore nearly the same relation to 
Shillinglaw which Justice Silence bears to Justice 
Shallow—that is to say, he was an exaggerated spevi- 
men of the same tribe, and exhibited all the peculiari- 
ties of his principal at an advanced stage. He was a 
prospective indication of what Bob was to become, if 
ne should survive so long. When Bob by any chance 
got a new suit of clothes, Nimmo was favoured with the 
cast-olf garments, which he wore on and on so long as 
his master continued without a new supply. There- 
tore, by the time Bob became shabby, Nimmo was 
threadbave—when Bob was threadbare, Nimmo was 
in rags—when Bob came to rags, Nimmo was an ho- 
nou:able prisoner in hisden inthe Old Assembly Close, 
from utter lack of livery. Thua, also, when Bob, afier 
a long course of rather starving practice, fell in with 
a client who had a tolerable income, and began to get 
ftorid and in good case, Nimmo followed and ex- 
hibited a slight trace of colour on the wonted pale of 
his cheeks. When Bob began once more to fade, 
Nimmo withered before him—when Bob was looking 
thin, Nimmo had shrunk to a radish—and when Bob 
was attenuated and sickly, Nimmo was as slender and 
airy as a moonbeam. Nimmo was in all things a 
little more extreme than Shillinglaw. If Shillinglaw 
was elevated, Nimmo was tipsy—if Shillinglaw was 
tipsy, Nimmo was drunk—if Shillinglaw persevered 
aad got fully drunk too, then Nimmo was to be found 
packed up like a wisp of straw, beneath his principal’s 
chair. Nimmo in some things cleared the way for 
Bob, and in others followed upon his track—he was 
at vnce his vidette and his rear-guard—tie aurora of 
his rising, the twilight of his decline. 

Nimmo was not always to be found in connection 
with Shillinglaw: he was no regular attendant—far 
less, it may well be supposed, enjoyed any regular 
salary. Bob, however, never wanted him for any 
purpose but what he was readily found. Up he started, 
like an imp at the call of a magician;-and when the 
business was over, down he again sunk, and was seen 
so mere. It was only, however, in Shillinglaw’s com- 


pany that Nimmo was any thing. Apart from Bob, 
who had a kind of consonant-like existence, Nimmo 
was a mere vowel—a sough—an aspirate of Nature’s 
voice. So far from being a limb of the law, he was 
not even a nail-paring. By day he hardly cast a sha- 
dow; by night he was himself a shade. 

Bob’s ending was in keeping with his maudlin 
existence; unfortunately his mother died before him, 
and his subsequent fate was not very happy. Hitherto 
he had always been kept ina clean shirt, however poor 
his outer garments might be—and every body knows 
how a little bit of clean linen has a tendency to keep 
a poor wretch in countenance. But this respectable 
luxury could not now always*be commanded, and 
Bob's shirt became almost as yellow as his faded nan- 
keens. At length, one day, he died; he had just 
dropped into a tavern in the Anchor Close, intent on 
the refreshment of a draught of beer, and was shortly 
found in a sitting posture, stiff and stark, leaning over 
theempty jug. ‘‘ Ah, puir man,” said Lucky Milson, 
concluding a description of the affecting scene to anum- 
ber of Bob's old tavern acquaintances, “‘ Bob was aye 
kind to a’ body, and a’ body liked him; puir fallow, 
he was the warst freend to himsel’.” “An that’s atrue 
word ye say, mistress ; sae, bring us another gill and 
a biscuit—Bob was aye fond o’ bakes.” So they ate 
a biscuit to his memory. To what end Nimmo ar- 
rived, I am unable to tell, Of Bob there would pro- 
bably be something to bury; but, as for Nimmo, that 
ceremony would be spared. Insubstantial in life, he 
must have been still less substantial in death. He 
would happen to exhale some day, and, like a whiff 
of smoke, vanish into thin air. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEATH. 
NO, III. 
THE signs which indicate the approach of death de- 
pend entirely on the causes by which death may be 
induced ; and with these it is highly important that 
we should become acquainted, seeing that no disap- 
pointment can fall heavier on the human heart than 
that which is occasioned by the promise that there is 
yet hope of restoration to life, while in reality death 
is already stealing on the object of our solicitude. In 
cases of sudden death occurring in persons that have 
not an apoplectic appearance, it is Often impossible, 
even for the most skilful physician, to predicate its 
accession; but in the majority of cases where death 
supervenes as the consequence of disease destroying 
the harmony of action which must subsist between the 
vital organs, and on which the existence of the pheno- 
mena of life appears to be dependent, it is possible, by 
comparing the progress of the disease with the compa- 
rative strength of the patient, to form a pretty accurate 
idea of the period to which his sufferings may be ex- 
tended. Hippocrates, in determining the signs of 
approaching dissolution after acute diseases, dwells 
much on the character of the physiognomy. The 
nose (he observes) becomes sharp—the eyes hollow— 
the temples collapsed—the ears cold and contracted— 
the lobes inverted—the skin about the forehead hard, 
tense, and dry—and the whole face assumes a palish 
green, a black, livid, or leaden hue. So true to na- 
ture is this description, that in schools of medicine, 
even to the present day, it is constantly referred to as 
the Facies Hippocratica, and held to be suffiziently 
indicative of the approach of death. To these, with 
equal truth, he has added other signs which may be 
regarded as no less premonitory of the impending 
event: thus, if the eyes be perpetually rolling, tumid, 
hollow, aud very dull; if the eyelids be drawn aside, 
or full of wrinkles, and of a pale livid colour; if the 
lips be relaxed, and hang down, becoming cold, and 
of whitish appearance ; if the hands be extended, col- 
lecting floating appearances, &c., we may predict that 
death is at no great distance. Furthermore, when 
the pulse can scarcely be felt at the wrist, and the 
feet and bands become cold; when the fingers and 
toes become pinched and livid, the most unfavourable 
prognostications may be made: all which signs, be 
it observed, admit of a satisfactory physiological ex. 
planation. The nose becomes sharp, because the 
muscles of the face having lost their power of action, 
the nostrils fall in; the eye becomes hollow, because 
the fat on which it rested in the orbit, as on a soft 
cushion, has been absorbed ; the face, lips, tips of the 
fingers and toes, assume a palish green or leaden hue, 
because the blood (as' explained in our preceding 
article on this subject) does not undergo that change 
in the lungs by which it obtains its stimulating qua- 
lities and bright scarlet colour; the feet and hands 
become cold, because the heart is no longer able to 
propel the blood, on which the extrication of ani- 
mal heat appeats to depend, to the extremities of the 
body ; lastly, the motion of the fingers in puckering 
up the clothes, or catching at floating objects, is a con- 
vulsive action, depending on the roots of the nerves 
which supply the hand and arm being irritated at 
their origin by the effusion of the watery part of the 
blood, which often occurs during the progress of fever 
and other acute diseases. These signs of approaching 
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appears to have already opened before them. 


death did not escape the observation of Shakspeare, 
who notices them in describing the death of Falstaff. 
_ The influence of the mind in accelerating or retard- 
ing the approach of death, is exceedingly remarkable, 
and may in some instances account for those presen- 
timents of a fatal termination of their disease, which 
some persons seem prophetically to entertain. A 
case is recorded of a person who had been sentenced 
to be bled to death, but instead of the punishment 
being actually inflicted, he was merely induced to be- 
lieve it was so, by water, while his eyes were blinded, 
being trickled down his arm. This mimicry, how, 
ever, of the operation so completely depressed the 
action of the heart, that the man lost his life as irre- 
coverably as if the vital fluid had been really ab- 
stracted. We read of another unfortunate person 
who had been condemned to be beheaded; and the 
moment his neck was adjusted on the blosk, a reprieve 
arrived; but the victim was already sacrificed—the 
vital principle had been as effectually extinguished 
by the fear of the axe as it would have been by its 
fall. Instances, indeed, are recorded of persons, 
who—through the medium of respiration, it is to be 
presumed—have possessed a controlling power over 
the action of the heart, so that they could actually 
feign death at pleasure. The celebrated Dr Cheyne 
has narrated a case of this kind, which is established 
by an irrefragable combination of evidence. It is 
that of a Colonel Townsend, who, he informs us, 
“could die, and yet by an effort, or somehow, could 
come to life again.”” On the occasion referred to, he 
composed himself en his back, and lay in a still pos- 
ture for some time. Dr Cheyne held his right hand, 
Dr Baynard placed his hand upon bis heart, and Mc 
Skrineg held a looking-glass to his mouth. Dr Cheyne 
states that his pulse gradually sunk until it was no 
longer perceptible to the nicest touch; Dr Baynard 
also could not feel the least motion of the heart; nor 
Mr Skrine perceive the least breati: on the bright 
mirror he held to his mouth. | In this state of counter- 
feit death he remained half an hour; after which, 
his pulse became perceptible, the action of the heart 
gradually returned, and he again breathed sensibly, 
and began to speak. He died, however, it may be 
added, that evening, and most likely the victim of 
his improper efforts to imitate the state of death, An- 
other case of a person who could feign death when he 
pleased, and suspend the action of his heart until its 
pulsation could no longer be felt, is mentioned in the 
Lectures of Dr Cleghorn of Glasgow. Celsus, we may 
furthermore observe, speaks of a priest that could ‘*se- 
parate himself from his senses when he list, and lie like 
a dead man, void of life.” But without accumulating 
additional evidence, it is porfectly clear that these cases 
distinctly show how powerful the effect of the mind is 
in depressing or exciting the action of the heart, and, 
consequently, in modifying the character and duration 
of disease. Hence the apprehension of death, when 
permitted to take firm hold of a patient, is, in the ma- 
jority of instances, a most unhappy sign; as that very 
apprehension may itself induce the death whick there-- 
by. appears to have been mysteriously predicted. 

The clearing up of the mind previous to death, 
and the predictions occasionally made by dying per- 
sons of the hour of their approaching dissolution, is 
one of the most curious subjects that can engage the 
attention of the philosopher: it was noticed particu- 
larly by Aretcus, in cases of persons who had died 
from brain fever. The first effect of the subsidence 
of the violent excitement in that disease, he observes, 
is, that the patient’s mind becomes clear, and his 
sensations exquisitely keen; he is the first person to 
discover he is about to die, and announces this to the 
attendants ; he seems to hold converse with the spi- 
rits of those who have departed, as if they stood in 
his presence, and his soul appears to acquire a pro- 

< . ¥ 
phetic power. Elsewhere he remarks, that, in the.act 
of disengaging itself from the body, the mind becomes 
purer and more essential, as if commencing already 
its spiritual existence. Sir Henry Halford, in an ele- 
gantly written dissertation on this observation of Ares 
teeus, cites other cases in corroboration of the fact that 
the mind often clears upin a very extraordinary man- 
ner in the Jast hour of life. ‘There is no occasion, 
however, to attribute this to any preternatural cause, 
seeing that it may be explained on very simple phy- 
siological principles. Immediately before death, the 
heart often beats strongly, and the respiration is hur- 
ried; the consequence is, that the blood, in passing 
through the lungs, becomes more perfectly oxygenised 
than it had previously been, and is in that state trans 
mitted with accelerated force through the brain, Thus 
is this organ subjected to a higher stimulus than it 
had previously received, and thereby excited to renew 
its functions with unexpected vigour. Hence the vi- 
vid recollection, the clear reasoning, the perspicacity 
of judgment, the acute sensibility, manifested by many 
persons on their death-bed, who seem all at ouce to 
recover more than ordinary vigour of intellect, and 
are enabled to moralise almost in an inspired tone on 
the life they are leaving, and the future state which 
But in 
respect to the predictions cf death above alluded to, 
this explanation is by no means suflicient; and the 
more we investigate the subject, the more imperatively 
shall we find ourselves called upon to admit, that se 
little do we know of the possible conditions and rela- 
tions of the human mind, that it may, in certain states 


‘of apparent abstraction, concentrate its energies with-— 


in itself, and take cognisance of events and objects to 
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others imperceptible. By powerful mental emotions 
such states are certainly induced ; thus, under the ope- 
ration of fear, the victim of distress sits immoveable as 
a marble statue, deaf and blind to all external appeals ; 
the mind within the body is in a concentrated and’ 
isolated condition, sympathising not with external 
signs, but held only by the power by which it is af- 
fected. 

However varied may be the precursory signs of 
death, there can be no doubt but that the act of death 
is in all cases unattended by pain. It is true, that, 
when watching by the bed-side of sickness, the eye of 
affection is apt to interpret every motion, sigh, or 
yroan, of the sufferer, into expressions of deep, perhaps 
unutterable, pain; and hereby the imagination fevers 
itself into a false belief that the act of dying is one of 
the most excruciating struggles that can be encoun- 
tered. But this gloomy apprehension is in reality ill 
founded, for physicians are well aware that sighs, 
sobs, tears, grvans, nay, convulsions of the body, are 
not necessarily indicative of existing pain, since they 
oceur in apoplexy, epilepsy, hysterical and other con- 
vulsive fits, from which the person that has been so 
affected recovers without any recollection of having 
endured suffering. That persons affected with sick- 
ness suffer pain, there is no doubt; but this pain arises 
simply from the disease, and is modiiied, and rendered 
more or less acute, by the organ which may be affected. 
Thus, the loose and spongy textures may be almost 
disorganised in the living body, without any consci- 
ousness of the extent or even existence of the disease, 
which often happens indeed with the lungs in that 
fatal malady consumption ; and hence the patients in 
this disease frequently rely on their recovering, even 
to the last moment of their existence. But this is 
not the case with the denser tissues, those which 
medical men call serous, the white smooth mem. 
branes lining the chest and abdomen, and forming one 
of the coats of the intestines, which ure never affected 
without very acute pain; and this, it may be presumed, 
arises from the density and inelasticity of this tex- 
ture, which, when injected by a preternatural quan- 
tity of blood, as in inflammation, remains unyielding, 
and thereby subjects its nerves to a corresponding 
degree of painful compression. Hence the acute pain 
of pleurisy, inflammation of the bowels, &c.; in all 
which cases the vulgar idea is, that the person suffers 
a most painful death ; but this is not the case, for we 
must discriminate between the pain of the disease and 
the act of dying; and we shall in all such cases dis. 
cover that the vital powers become absolutely ex- 
hausted before the last breath is expired. There is, 
therefore, no consciousness in the act of dying any 
more than in that of falling intoa deep slumber. A 
very elegant writer, in a beautifully written essay, 
entitled “ Hrroneous Notions of Death Reproved,”’ 
observes, “ {n particular it is thought that this final 
event passes with some dreadful visitation of uuknown 
agony over the departing sufferer. It is imagined 
that there is suine strange and mysterious reluctance 
in the spirit to leave the body ; that it struggles long 
to retain its hold, and is at last torn with violence 
from its mortal tenement; and, in fine, that this con- 
flict between the soul and the body greatly adds to 
the pangs of the dissolution. But it may be justly 
presumed, trom what usually appears, that there is 
no particular nor acute suffering, not more than is 
often experienced during life, nay, rather that there 
is less, because the very powers of suffering are en- 
feebled, the very capacities of pain are nearly ex- 
hausied, Death is to be regarded rather as a sleep 
than a conflict of our faculties ; it is repose—the body’s 
repose after the busy and toilsome day of life.” 


EVALINE.W—A Tate. 
J (From ‘* The Druid.”} 
TuE pernicious eifects of too much indulgence to chil- 
dren are in general obvious to all but the over-fond 
parent. The neglect of a little salutary discipline, 
during the period of youth, proves indeed very fre- 
quently the bane of happiness throughout every after 
stage of life. Itis, however, an evil which proceeds 
not from corrupt dispositions, but is rather what might 
be called an amiable weakness. Yet it ought to be 
carefully guarded against, even for the sake of the ob- 
ects so dearly beloved. 
We seldom fail to find a child losing the regard of 
every one else, just in proportion as he receives im- 
“proper indulgence from his parents. He of course 
becomes untoward, haughty, aud petulant, and is in 
danger of growing up, like Esau, with a hand raised 
against every one, aud every one’s band upraised 
against him. Accustomed to the gratification of all 
his desires, he can ill brook control or disappointment, 
and is apt to become impetuous upon every occasion 


of restraint and provocation, either real or imaginary. , 


The lasting influence of these intemperate early ha- 
bits too oftea mars the happiness of social connections. 
From them proceed the turbulent and overbearing 
husband, and the self-willed and undutiful wife. It 
is therefore the duty of the guardians of youth, as 
they love them and prize their future prosperity, to 
guard against this fatal error. They ought «also to 
watch over and study the differeut dispositions of their 
minds, and to endeavour, accordingly, to arrange their 
mode ot individual treatment. 

Evaline was the only daughter of respectable pa- 
rents. Engagemeuts in an extensive business kept 
ber father much from home, and her mother was of 


‘ 


a weakly and delicate constitution. Evaline was their 
all, and their affection for her knew no bounds. She 
was, therefore, brought up with every indulgence 
which this excess of fondness could draw forth. She 
early contracted an intimate friendship with Agnes, 
the daughter of a widow lady, who had been left with 
a numerous family, and lived in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Agnes was educated with ideas very dif- 
ferent from those of her young friend, having been, 
of necessity and from ‘principle, taught the profitable 
lesson of industry and frugal economy, and to con- 
sider health and intellectual powers as given for higher 
purposes than the amusement of the possessor. The 
misspending of time, and the misapplication of these 
precious endowments, was impressed upon her mind 
as being a source of never-failing unhappiness and 
calamity to the infatuated abusers of such inestimable 
blessings. As she had learned from experience that 
useful employment constitutes pleasure, and is preg- 
nant with advantage, it prevented time trom appearing 
tedious, and ennui was only known to her by name. 

The two friends were nearly of an age, and happened 
to be married much about the sametime. Agnes was 
united to a deserving mau, whose dispositions exactly 
coincided with her own. They had not wealth, but 
enjoyed acompetency, and were contented and happy. 
Evaline became the wife of a worthy man, possessed 
of an ample fortune. He was enamoured of her 
beauty, which in a great measure blinded him to her 
foibles, although these were but too obvious to others. 
Her conduct after marriage, however, proved so glar- 
ing, that his eyes, though reluctantly, were at last 
opened. Dress, equipage, and visiting, engrossed all 
her thoughts and attention. Her disappointed hus- 
band fondly cherished the expectation that time and 
reflection might bring round a reform ;. but in this he 
found himself greatly mistaken. In due time she 
brought hima son. He now hoped that the career of 
folly would be.at an end, and flattered himself that 
her attention would naturally be turned to an object 
so interesting. But no change in the lady’s conduct 
took place. She sooninformed him that a nurse must 
be provided for the child, because she would undergo 
neither the fatigue nor the continement which the dis- 
charge of that duty required. He ventured to expos- 
tulate, but was upbraided with an unfeeling disregard 
of her happiness. 

She next became the parent of a lovely daughter, 
without being diverted from her injurious propensities 
by a concern for her tender charge. Matters daily 
growing worse, and although she saw her husband 
unhappy, she did not wish to consider herself the 
cause. As she could not endure the want of company, 
she became less select in her choice, and more extra- 
vagant in her follies, until the tongue of censure at 
length began to exaggerate them into enormous crimes. 
Her husband could no longer remain silent; and as 
she did not choose to be admonished, a very unpleasant 
altercation took place. In the course of this, she 
branded him with want of affection, and questioned 
his ever having entertained for her the regard which 
he professed. She supposed his motives from the be- 
ginning were mercenary ; and that now, having ob- 
tained her fortune, he began to discover his dislike 
of her person. She had, however, been always accus- 
tomed to gratify and follow her own inclinations, and 
had never, even when a child, met with either check 
or remonstrance from those who had a much better 
title to apply them, bad they thought such interfe- 
rence necessary. She concluded with adding, that he 
might spare himself the pain and trouble of expressing 
them, as she was not disposed either to listen to his 
dictates, or attend to his admonitions. To the last 
part of her speech he made no reply, but throughout 
the remainder of the day appeared thoughtful and 
reserved ; and when he addressed her, it was with a 
studied civility, which she could not help feeling. 
Next morning he ordered his horse; and having put 
a paper into her hand, and told her that he would 
not return until the following day, he mounted and 
rode off. She hastily broke the seal, and read the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

“ My dear Evaline—For such you still are, in de- 
spite of your errors and my sufferings, I do not yet 
consider you wicked, although I much fear you are on 
the highway to ruin and infamy. As I, therefore, 
feel myself unequal to che task of combating the evil 
effects of your early habits, I have now resolved to re- 
store you to the charge of those under whose auspices 
they were formed. I shail give you these three rea- 
sons, by which I have been influenced in forming this 
resolution: The first is, that your ruin may not be 
accomplished while under my protection; the second, 


a dread of the evil consequences your giddy example’ 


may have upon our little ones; and the third, a desire 
of mutual peace. Alas! how soon have my high- 
furmed hopes of conjugal felicity passed away like a 
morning cloud, and left me forlorn and wretched! 
My house is become a@ scene of riot, and the beloved of 
my bosom cannot spare an hour's attention to a fond 
husband and his helpless children. 

“1 shall, however, satisfy you that my motives in 
forming the connection have been every thing but mer- 
cenary.. You shall carry back the full sum {received 
as your dowry: and as you set a much higher value 
upon it than [ do, to this shall be added another, not 
unworthy. of your acceptance. Although your impro- 
vidence and profusion might soon have put it out of 
my power, I have still enough for my own wants, and 
wherewith to educate my children in the way I approve. 


| the terror of the Roman name. 


With these wrecks of my blasted prospects, I shall re- 
tire to some peaceful seclusion, where, by devoting my 
whole attention to the formation of their youthful 
minds, I will endeavour to guard them against those 
habits, by the effects of which I am now overwhelmed 
with distress. ‘Ihe plan of your departure I expect 
will be arranged before my return ; and may you ever 
be happier than is your sorrowful but affectionate 
husband.” \ 

Evaline was thunderstruck. She had no idea of 
matters being brought to such a crisis. While she 
could not repress a sensation of conscious shame, she 
at the same time knew not how to act, as it would be 
so humiliating to make the matter known to any of 
her fushionable acquaintances. She now thoughts of 
Agnes, who, since her marriage, had been by her for- 
gotten and neglected. She instantly set out to call 
upon her early friend, and found her busily engaged 
in the management of her family, with a lovely child 
in her arms, and another at her knee. Agnes received 
her with unaffected kindness, and, after’ repeated 
efforts, learned trom her the object of hee visit, and 
was permitted to read the letter. This being done, 
she remained silent until her friend, having urged her 
to speak her mind freely, begged her counsel and ad- 
vice. “My dear Evaline,” said Agnes, hesitatingly, 
“then I must say I think you are to be blamed, very 
much to be blamed.” “ Well, then,” replied Evaline 
in faltering accents, “allowing that to be the case, 
what would you advise me to do 2” * Just,” answered 
Agnes, “the only thing you can do tore-establish your- 
self in the regard of your husband, and in the esteem 
of the world, and to secure your own happiness and 
honour; you ought to receive your husband on his 
return, with every mark of penitence and submission. 
You ought to make a thousand concessions, though he 
do not require them. But you must first resolve firmly 
within yourself, that your future life shall be devoted 
to make atonement to him for the errors of the past.” 
** But do you think,” replied Evaline, with tears 
streaming from her eyes, *‘ that he can receive me with 
forgiveness, or love me as formerly ?”” ‘* Yes,” said 
Agnes, “I think he will. His affection seems to be 
still within your reach; but one step farther might 
put it for ever out of your power. Do but read that 
letter dispassionately, and see what an affectionate hus- 
band you have rendered unhappy.” 

Evaline was silent, and appeared much humbled. 
She toek an affectionate leave of Agnes, and returned 
home, seeluded herself to ponder over the past, and 
to prepare her mind for future conduct. Upon a se- 
rious retrospection, she felt extremely dissatisfied. 
The longer she considered her own imprudences, an 
increasing respect for her husband gradually arose in 
her mind, and she now anxiously longed for an oppor- 
tunity of making those concessions to which she at first 
felt so much reluctance. Her husband returned, and 
before the repentant Evaline had completed an ac- 
knowledgement of her errors, she was enclosed in an 
embrace of forgiveness and love. She has now become 
as remarkable for conjugal affection, maternal solici- 
tude, and every social virtue, as she had formerly been 
for levity and extravagance. Agnes is her confidante 
and counsellor. She is a tender mother, and a duti- 
ful wife. ‘* Her husband is known in the gates, her 
children arise up and call her blessed ; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her ;”’—and in the words of the 
elegant Thomson, 

They flourish now in mutual bliss, and rea 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themselves 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 


WASTES OF HUMAN LIFE. 
Mosv of our readers are probably aware, that, about 
fifteen or sixteen hundred years ago, when the Romans 
and a few other civilised nations existed along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, the central and northern 
parts of Europe were occupied by immense hordes of 
pastoral people, somewhat like those which now per- 
vade the same relative districts of Asia. These hordes, 
it may also be known, finally overwhelmed the Ro- 
man empire, and gave rise to the present governments 
of Europe. Gibbon, in his History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, gives a most accurate and 
interesting account of the steps by which they accom- 
plished their purpose, and of the immense wastes of 
human life which took place before they effected it ; 
and of this account, Mr Malthus has given a spirited 
abridgement, in his work on Population. We take 
the liberty of extracting the latter, as a chapter of 
human history, which, from its extraordinary cha- 


“racter, cannot fail to impress our readers. 


“¢ The shepherds of the north of Europe were long 
held in check by the vigour of the Roman arms, and 
The formidable 
irruption of the Cimbriin search of new settlements, 
though signalised by the destruction of five consular 
armies, was at length arrested in its victorious career 
by Marius, and the barbarians were taught to repent 
their rashness by the almost complete extermination 
of this powerful colony. The names of Julius Cesar, 
of Drusus, Tiberius, and Germanicus, impressed on 
their minds by the slaughter of their countrymen, con- 
tinued to inspire them with a fear of encroaching on 
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the Roman territory. But they were rather triumphed 
over than vanquished ; and though the armies or ¢o- 
Jonies which they sent forth were either cut off or 
forced back into their original seats, the vigour of the 
great German nation remained unimpaired, and ready 
to pour forth her hardy sons in constant succession, 
wherever they could force an opening for themselves 
by their swords, The feeble reigns of Decius, Gal- 
lus, Emilianus, Valerian, and Gallienus, afforded 
such an opening, and were in consequence marked 
by a general irruption of barbarians. The Goths, 
who were supposed to have migrated in the course of 
some years from Scandinavia to the Euxine, were 
bribed to withdraw their victorious troops by an an- 
nual tribute. But nosooner was the dangerous secret 
of the wealth and weakness of the Roman empire 
thus revealed to the world, than new swarms of bar- 
barians spread devastation through the frontier pro- 
vinces, and terror as far as the gates of Rome. The 
Franks, the Allemanni, the Goths, and adventurers 
of less considerable tribes comprehended under these 
general appellations, poured like a torrent on differ- 
ent parts of the empire. Rapine and oppression de- 
stroyed the produce of the present and the hope of 
future harvests. A long and general famine was fol- 
lowed by a wasting plague, which for fifteen years 
ravaged every city and province of the Roman em- 
pire; and, judging from the mortality in some spots, 
it was conjectured, that in a few years, war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, had consumed the moiety of the 
human species. Yet the tide of emigration still con- 
tinued at intervals to roll impetuously from the north, 
and the succession of martial princes, who repaired 
the misfortunes of their predecessors, and propped the 
falling fate of the empire, had to accomplish the la- 
bours of Hercules in freeing the Roman territory from 
these barbarous invaders. The Goths, who, in the 
year 250 and the following years, ravaged the empire 
both by sea and’land with various success, but in the 
end with the almost total loss of their adventurous 
bands, in the year 269 sent out an emigration of im- 
mense numbers with their wives and families for the 
purposes of settlement. This formidable body, which 
was said to consist at first of 320,000 barbarians, was 
ultimately destroyed and dispersed by the vigour and 
wisdom of the emperor Claudius. His successor, Au- 
relian, encountered and vanquished new hosts of the 
same name, that had quitted their settlements in the 
Ukraine; but one of the implied conditions of the 
peace was, that he should withdraw the Roman forces 
from Dacia, and relinquish this great province to the 
Goths and Vandals. A new and most formidable in- 
vasion of the Allemanni threatened soon after to sack 
the mistress of the world, and three great and bloody 
battles were fought by Aurelian before this destroy- 
ing host could be exterminated, and Italy be delivered 
from its ravages. 

The strength of Aurelian* had crushed on every 
side the enemies of Rome. After his death, they 
seemed to revive with an increase of fury and num- 
bers. They were again vanquished on all sides by 
the active vigour of Probus. The deliverance of Gaul 
alone from German invaders is reported to have cost 
the lives of four hundred thousand barbarians. The 
victorious emperor pursued his successes into Germany 
itself, and the princes of the country, astonished at 
his presence, and dismayed and exhausted by the ill 
success of their last emigration, submitted to any terms 
that the conquerors might impose. Probus, and after- 
wards Diocletian, adopted the plan of recruiting the 
exhausted provinces of the empire by granting lands 
to the fugitive or captive barbarians, and disposing of 
their superfluous numbers where they might be the 
least likely to be dangerous to the state; but such 
colonisations were an insufficient vent for the popu- 
lation of the north, and the ardent temper of the bar- 
barians would not always bend to the slow labours of 
agriculture. During the vigorous reign of Diocletian, 
unable to make an effectual impression on the Roman 
frontiers, the Goths, the Vandals, the Gepidx, the 
Burgundians, and the Allemanni, wasted each other’s 
strength by mutual hostilities, while the subjects of 
the empire enjoyed the bloody spectacle, conscious 
that whoever vanquished, they vanquished the ene- 
mies of Rome. 

Under the reign of Constantine, the Goths were 
again formidable. Their strength had been restored 
by a long peace, and a new generation had arisen, 
which no longer remembered the misfortunes of an- 
cient days. In two successive wars, great numbers 
of them were slain. Wanquished on every side, they 
were driven into the mountains; and in the course of 
a severe campaign, above a hundred thousand were 
computed to have perished by cold and hunger. Con- 
stantine adopted the plan of Probus and his successors, 
in granting lands to those suppliant barbarians who 

were expelled from their own country. ‘Towards the 
end of his reign, a competent portion in the provinces 
of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Italy, was as- 
signed for the habitation and subsistence of three 
hundred thousand Sarmatians. 

The warlike Julian had to encounter and vanquish 
new swarms of Franks and Allemanni, that, emi- 
grating from their German forests during the civil 
wars of Constantine, settled in different parts of Gaul, 
and made the scene of their devastations three times 
more extensive than that of their conquests. De- 
stroyed and repulsed on every side, they were pursued 
in five expeditions into theirown country; but Julian 


had conquered, as soon as he had penetrated into 
Germany; and in the midst of that mighty hive 
which had sent out such swarms of people as to keep 
the Roman world in perpetual dread, the principal 
obstacles to his progress were almost impassable roads, 
and vast unpeopled forests. 

Though thus subdued and prostrated by the victo- 
rious arms of Julian, this hydra-headed monster rose 
again after a few years; and the firmness, vigilance, 
and powerful genius of Valentinian, were fully called 
into action, in protecting his dominions from the dif- 
ferent irruptions of the Allemanni, the Burgundians, 
the Saxons, the Goths, the Quadi, and the Sarmatians. 

The fate of Rome was at length determined by an 
irresistible emigration of the Huns from the east and 
north, which precipitated on the empire the whole 
body of the Goths ; and the continuance of this power- 
ful pressure on the nations of Germany seemed to 
prompt them to the resolution of abandoning to the 
fugitives of Sarmatia their woods and morasres, or at 
least of discharging their superfluous numbers on the 
provinces of the Roman empire. An emigration of 
four hundred thousand persons issued from the same 
coast of the Baltic which had poured forth the myriads 
of Cimbri and Teutones during the vigour ot the re- 
public. When this host was destroyed by war and 
famine, other adventurers succeeded. The Suevi, the 
Vandals, the Alani, the Burgundians, passed the 
Rhine never more to retreat. The conquerors who 
first settled were expelled or exterminated by new in- 
vaders. Clouds of barbarians seemed to collect from 
all parts of the northern hemisphere. Gathering fresh 
darkness and terror as they rolled on, the congregated 
bodies at length obscured the sun of Italy, and sunk 
the western world in night. 

In two centuries from the flight of the Goths across 
the Danube, barbarians of various names and lineage 
had plundered and taken possession of Thrace, Pan- 
nonia, Gaul, Britain, Spain, Africa, and Italy. The 
most horrible devastations, and an incredible destruc- 
tion of the human species, accompanied these rapid 
conquests; and famine and pestilence, which always 
march in the train of war, when it ravages with such 
inconsiderate cruelty, raged in every part of Europe. 
‘The historians of the times, who beheld these scenes 
of desolation, labour and are at a loss for expressions 
to describe them; but beyond the power of language, 
the numbers and the destructive violence of these 
barbarous invaders were evinced by the total change 
which took place in the state of Hurope. ‘These tre- 
mendous effects, so long and so deeply felt. through- 
out the fairest portions of the earth, may be traced to 
the simple cause of the superiority of the power of 
population to the means of subsistence. 

From the first irruption of the Cimbri, to the final 
extinction of the western empire, the efforts of the 
German nations to colonise or plunder were unceas- 
ing. The numbers that were cut off during this 
period by war,and famine were almost, incalculable, 
and such as could not possibly have been supported 
with undiminished vigour by a country thinly peo- 
pled, unless the stream had been supplied by a spring 
of very extraordinary power. 

The true cause which put a stop to the continu- 
ance of northern emigration was the impossibility any 
longer of making an impression on the most desirable 
countries of Europe. They were then inhabited by 
the descendants of the bravest and most enterprising 
of the German tribes; and it was not probable that 
they should so soon degenerate from the valour of 
their ancestors, as to suifer their lands to be wrested 
from them by inferior numbers and inferior skill, 
though perhaps superior hardihood. 

Checked for a time by the bravery and poverty of 
their neighbours by land, the enterprising spirit and 
overflowing numbers of the Scandinavian nations 
soon found vent by sea. Feared before the reign of 
Charlemagne, they were repelled with difficulty by 
the care and vigour of that great prince, but during 
the distractions of the empire under his feeble suc- 
cessors, they spread like a devouring flame over Lower 
Saxony, Friezland, Holland, Flanders, and the banks 
of the Rhine as far as Mentz. 

After having long ravaged the coasts, they penre- 
trated into the heart of France, pillaged and burnt 
her. fairest towns, levied immense tributes on her 
monarchs, and at length obtained by grant one of the 
finest. provinces-of the kingdom. ‘They made them- 
selves even dreaded in Spain, Italy, and Greece, 
spreading every where desolation and terror. Some- 


| times they turned their arms against each other, as 


if bent on their own mutual destruction ; at other 
times transported colonies to unknown or uninhabited 
countries, as if they were willing to repair in one place 
the horrid destruction. of the human race occasioned 
by their furious ravages in others. 

The maladministration and civil wars of the Saxon 
kings of England produced the same effect as the 
weakness which followed the reign of Charlemagne 
in France, and for two hundred years the British isles 
were incessantly ravaged, and often in part subdued, 
by these northern invaders. During the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries, the sea was covered with their 
vessels from one end of Europe to the other, and the 
countries now the most powerful in arts and arms, 
were the prey of their constant depredations. The 
growing and consolidating strength of these countries 
at length removed all further prospect of success from 
such invasions. The nations of the north were slowly 


and reluctantly compelled to confine themselves within 
their natural limits, and to exchange their pastoral 
manners, and with them the peculiar facilities. of plun. 
der and emigration which they afforded, for the patient 
labours and slow returns of trade and agriculture, 
But the slowness of these returns necessarily effected 
an important change in the manners of the people.”” 


HINTS TO CLEVER PEOPLE. 
In this United Kingdom theve is certainly a vest 
number of clever people. Every fiftieth man, atleast, 
possesses a capacity and activity of mind considerably 
above his fellows—belongs to what may be called na- 
ture’s aristocracy—and is fitted, if his faculties got fair 
play, todirect and improve his /fellow-creatures. While 
talent, however, is thus abundant, all generous minds 
must lament to see that, in so many instances, it is 
repressed by circumstances, misdirected, abused, and 
lost. Not one out of twenty of the clever fellows 
brings his abilities to any good. Some throw them- 
selves, away in attempts to compose verses, which, 
even when pretty good, as they rarely are, are seldom 
of any real use. Others content themselves with the 
reputation of being the village wit, or with the eclat 
of animating the proceedings of some senseless con- 
vivial club. Some assume one outlet for their su- 
perior faculties, and some another; but in too many 
instances, it is one which leads to no useful purpose, 
either for themselves or their fellows. Even where 
the clever fellows make a decided attempt in litera- 
ture, how rarely do we see a good end in view! Their 
exertions, whether in prose or verse, are generally 
the mere sports of fancy and frivolity—trifies light as 
air—aimless, endless, hap-hazard nonsense. Much 
of this stuff is published, as any one who leoks over 


| 2 bookseller’s counter, or a literary journal, may see ; 


but the quantity committed to paper and print is no- 
thing to the quantity which never sees the light. No 
one, perhaps, except the conductor of a periodical 
work for which ‘contributions are respectfully re- 
quested,” could form an idea of the wilderness of li- 
terary crudities and absurdities which never get beyond 
manuscript. An amount of time and talent altogether 
beyond calculation, must be thus annually thrown 
away. 

To the clever people who have not literary tenden- 
cies, we would present the following considerations :— 
Wherever you live, whether in towns, or in remote 
rustic situations, there is always a considerable num- 
ber of inferior minds around. you, liable to be ope- 
rated upon by you, to good or evil, and upon whom 
you are, as it were, invited by nature thus to operate. 
The dispositions which almost invariably accompany 


talent will lead you to place yourselves in influential. 


positions in relation to those persons; and the sole 
question, then, must be, whether you are to encon- 
rage them in evil or to direct them in good. You will 
certainly never hesitate in adopting the latter course, 
if you can be brought to see clearly what is right and’ 
what is wrong. Now, a great many things have 
heretofore passed off very well, on account of the com- 
parative blindness of the community, which the pre- 
sent age has, upon unquestionable grounds, pro- 
nounced to be vicious: other matters, which promise 
to be of high service in improving the moral nature 
of the species, are only now coming into view. I 
would have you clever people to study these matters 
as fast as you can, and to act accordingly. I would 
have you to band yourselves together as a moral po- 
lice all over the country, for the purpose of discou- 
raging whatever is hurtful, and encouraging what- 
ever is beneficial. Down with drinking, for one 
thing—or at least all except the sipping of some in- 
nocent beverage, which may promote sociality—for 
this is beyond question the greatest obstacle to social 
improvement that is at present in operation. Sanc- 
tion it nowhere by your presence or partivipation ; 
rail at it, ridicule it, show its vulgarity, allow it no 
quarter. To our comfort, it is certainly going off at 
the lower extremity of society, and cannot long be 


considered as any thing but the mark of a very low cha. - 


racter. But its abolition cannot be consummated too 
soon: down with it, then, I again say. Hustle it, 


knock it, tear it, kick it, trample it, on all occasions, 


till you make it perfectly contemptible. If you find 
men anxious for political privileges, tell them they 
cannot be fit either to obtain or to keep them, til) 
they have cleared themselves from this debasing vice,, 
which is just one of the toys that have hitherto di. 


verted them from such objects. If you find men solici- 
tous of any improvement whatever in their condition, 


tell them they must first give up spirituous liquor in 
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any of its seductive forms, for that is the antichrist 
of allimprovement. In short, omit no opportunity 
of either positively or negatively discountenancing 
this grand source of all misery and depravity. 

It is not perhaps necessary to suggest all the points 
upon which you could improve the people around you. 
But I may advert, in particular, to the putting down 
of narrow, canting, and illiberal views; to the disap- 
probation of eruelty in young people; to the dissemi- 
nation of friendly and benevolent feelings among men, 
instead of the envyings, jealousies, and backbitings 
which too generally prevail. In all these departments, 
a great deal might be done without your going at all 
out of your way. I might also hint how much could 
pe done in the way of improving the physical condi- 
tion of your neighbours. Be yourselves examples of 
obedience to the laws which direct the proper manage- 
ment of the person, and take every occasion to show 
others when and where they arewrong. In the sim- 
ple matter of ventilation, you might work a great 
reformation. By acquainting yourselves with the 
principles of physiology, which can be obtained very 
conveniently from various books,* you might work 
wonders, in the mere course of your daily conversa- 
tion, towards the preservation of the health and lives 
of those around you. 

These hints refer only to what you may do in the 
ordinary course of life. There must be, in many in- 
stances, a possibility of more regular and decisive ef- 
forts. Many of you could employ yourselves, during 
the hours of leisure, in holding little assemblies of 
your neighbours, and entertaining and instructing 
them with the surplus of your own knowledge. In 
Edinburgh, there are several young men, who, after 
ten hours of labour at some ordinary trade or mecha- 
nical employment, teach infant-schools for their amuse- 
ment. The feelings of these lads, after an evening 
thus spent, must be of no unenviable character: the 
sense of deing good, so often or rather so constantly in 
their minds, must of itself elevate and purify their 
natures, and fit them, in the long-run, for superior 
situations in life. One of you might easily make him- 
self tolerably proficient in a certain branch of know- 
ledge—suppose botany. How delightful would it be 
to have his companions to accompany him on a sum- 
mer evening into the fields, and there, from the actual 
ebjects, impress the technicalities of the science! An- 
ether might study chemistry, and, with tne assistance 
af a little apparatus, purchased by general contribu- 
tion, give lectures in the best way he could to his 
neighbours. Even to gather a few friends, and read 
to them extracts from works not generally accessible, 
would be of great utility : and were conversation en- 
couraged to arise out of such readings, every hazard 
of languor would be avoided. In many situations, 
these objects could be accomplished by regular insti- 
tutions, such as exist in most considerable towns; and 
gratuitous exertion would not thus be necessary. It 
is questionable, however, if it were not best in the 
most of situations to trust to gratuitous instruction. 
It might be inferior in quality; but it would save ex- 
pense, and every thing informs us that knowledge 
must be cheap, or of no price at all, if we are to ex- 
pect it to make way among the mass of the people. 

So much for the clever people who do not write ; and 
now for the clever people who do. ‘T'o such people I 
would say, simply—Look abroad upon society, and 
observe what are the objects upon which it is now 
chiefly bent. Is society at present disposed to indulge 
in the day-dreams of poetry? Does it delight in re- 
citals of war? Does it adulate heroes and conquerors ? 
Does it take pleasure in intricate criticisms upon clas- 
sical writers? Is-it to be tickled away from its own 
interests, as some continental nations are, by operas 
and plays? Does it occupy itself much with toys of 
any kind? Is fiddle-faddle, in any shape, its presid- 
ing genius? \No¥ such things pleased and perverted 
our fathers—absorbed much mind, much time, and 
much capital, twenty years ago. and upwards; but they 
do sono longer, The Intellect'and Reflection of the 

‘ country are now chiefly devoted tothe realities of life, 
and the means of social advancement. The directly 
ornamental is in some measure put out of view for the 
time, in order that we may bring up the lee-way of 
the directly useful. Nothing but another war, with 
all its besotting influences, could distract’ the public 
mind from the course it has now entered'upon. Whe- 
ther this be the result of peaceand leisure, or an ef- 
fect wrought by several leading minds, is of no conse- 
quence. It is enough to you clever peopie who write, 
that such is, and promises long to be, the bent of the 
national mind. Why, then, I would say, continue 
this vain seribbling of verses that nobody will read— 
why persist in studies that can. be turned by no pen of 
the present day to any use—why break your ‘heads 
upon walls. that even, battering-rams might be spent 
upon in.vain,? ‘Turnye away from all those empty 
sentimental. essays that have. hitherto engrossed so 
much of your attention, and open your eyes fully to 
the real nature of what the public. now desires at your 
hands. A world cries-at this moment for instruction 
—the whole,earth lies like an unappropriated field be- 
fore you. The few who have learned any thing, find 
that little of what they learned is of any use: the great 
majority have learned nothing. Apply yourselves im- 
mediately to the consideration of all the modern im- 


®.[ may .mentionone expressly and most successfully calculated 
for the-purpose—Dr Combe’s *‘ Principles of Physiology applied to 
Exlueation,” Edinburgh, 1434. 
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proved methods of bettering the condition of mankind. 
Lose no'time, after you have studied these, in doing 
what isin your power to disseminate and act upon 
them. Make moral objects the burden of every song 
—if song you write—the tenor of every narrative, the 
aim of every lesson. Exert every energy in trampling 
down the inferior propensities, or in showing how they 
are to be governed by the reason ; and try every where 
to establish the supremacy of the intellectual faculties 
and the moral feelings. Talents, you will thus find, 
which were not sufficient to produce success in poetry, 
or other of the more ambitious paths of literature, will 
be adequate to give charms to information and science, 
and to gain for you, instead of no fame at all, the re- 
putation of being respectable cultivators of the useful. 
You will have staked for a lower prize, but you will 
be the surer not to draw a blank. 

It may perhaps appear strange that one of the 
humblest of all literary adventurers should presume 
to offer these advices to his brethren. It is, however, 
to be observed, that he aims chiefly at directing the 
numerous men, younger than himself, who, feeling 
within them tendencies and powers of which they 
hardly know either the nature or the extent, are at a 
loss for a Mentor to guide them to proper objects. He 
has had occasion to see much of this waste ability em- 
ployed in rearing weeds where grain might have been 
sown; and itisa sight byno means gratifying. Books 
are published every day by such people, of which, in 
some instances, ot one copy, or not more than one, is 
ever fairly sold.* Essays, sketches, poems, innume- 
rable, are daily offered by them to the conductors of 
periodical works, who find them altogether useless. 
Now, in almost every instance where an attempt is 
made in literature, there must be a certain degree of 
talent, and, unquestionably, of application ; and why 
should all this talent and all this application go for 
nothing ? Would it not be better for all concerned, 
if such persons were to confine their endeavours to 
something in which success was more certain, and 
where the result was surer to be beneficial ? 


AFRICAN TRAVELLING. 

Tue obstacles which interpose themselves. to travellers 
in Africa, and the dreadful privations endured in that 
land of hunger and thirst, are nowhere detailed in 
a more unaffecting manner than in the Travels in 
Southern Africa by Mr Thompson, who with diffi- 
culty procured the attendance of Hottentots in his 
exploratory journey. The following is a condensation 
of part of this traveller's interesting details :— 


About.an hour after we started, we fell in with a 
Bushman and his wife, returning from a hunting ex- 
cursion. He had been successful, and was carrying 
on his back half of the carcass of a young gemsbok, 
which. he had slain with his poisoned arrows. His 
wife was laden with the remainder, together with a 
little child which sat upon her shoulders, with itslegs 
hanging over her bosom, and holding: itself on by: her 
matted hair. On questioning them about the proba- 
bility of finding water on our route, the hunter, point- 
ing toa certain part of the heavens, told us, that, if 
we rode hard, we should find water by the time the 
moon stood there. This indicated a distance of not 
less than fifty miles. Yet it was a consolation to know 
that we should find water even within that distance. 
Rewarding our informant with a bit of tobacco, we 
pushed on with redoubled speed. 


Hour after hour succeeded till midnight was past, 
and still the moon had not reached the situation pointed 
out by the Bushman, while our horses were ready to 
sink under us at the rate we travelled. As we drew 
near the spot where we expected to find water, my 
guides, who usually kept a little ahead of me, re- 
quested me to ride in close file with them, because 
lions usually lay in ambush in such places, and were 
more apt to spring upon men when riding singly than 
in a clump together. We had scarcely adopted. this 
precaution when we passed within thirty paces of one 
of those formidable animals. He gazed at us) for a 
moment, and then lay down, couchant, while we passed 
on. as fast as possible, not without looking frequently 
behind, with feelings of awe and apprehension. We 
soon after reached the bed of the Gamka (or Lion’s) 
river, but found it at this place, to our sorrow, entirely 
dry. We were all ready to sink under the exertions 
we had this day made, and the thirst we had endured. 
Jacob, in particular, who was unwell, and had suffered 
much from the’hard riding, repeatedly told us that he 
could hold out no longer, but wished to lie down and 
die. The dread, however, of being devoured by the 
lions, now acted en him asa spur to exertion; and 
Witteboy and myself, knowing that our fate depended 


upon our getting water, continued to urge on our. 


horses along the course of the river, most anxiously 
looking’ out for the pool the Bushman had told us of. 
In this way we proceeded until two o'clock in the 


# The editors can vouch for this fact as one which has fallen 
under their personal observation. Of a poetical volume; published, 
or professing to be published, two years ago, bya respectable book- 
selling firm in Edinburgh, not one copy was sold, Of another, 
published by a different house, one copy was sold. And a nearly 
similar fate befel a series of tales published about ten years since. 


morning, and were almost despairing of success, when 
we at length discovered the promised pool, which, 
though thick with mud, and defiled by the dung and 
urine of ‘the wild beasts, was, nevertheless, a most 
grateful relief to us and our horses. We had been up 
since two o’clock on the preceding morning, had been 
on horseback above sixteen hours, and had travelled 
in that time a distance of fully eighty miles, the last 
stage of about sixty entirely without stopping. 

About sunset we crossed the channel of the Gamka, 
for the last time, our course now being almost due north 
towards the Hartebeest river, where we hoped to find 
water, and probably game. We proceeded at a very 
lagging pace, for some of our horses were lamed by 
the sharp flinty road, and the old one got fairly fagged ; 
so that we were reluctantly obliged to leave him. 
About nine o’clock, after a tedious ride of nine hours, 
during which we had scarcely travelled thirty-five 
miles, we reached the bed of the Hartebeest river, at 
a place called ‘‘ Camel’s Mouth ;” but, to our extreme 
chagrin, found it perfectly dry. We had no resource 
but to tie our horses. to a tree; and having made a 
fire, we stretched ourselves beside it, and sought con- 
solation in sleep. During the night we were dis- 
turbed by the hyenas, which came within afew yards, 
but did not venture to attack us. Our first care was 
to seareh for water, and we had the greatest satisfac. 
tion at discovering it at no great distance, in a pit 
about ten feet deep, recently dug by the natives. It 
was very brack, indeed, but proved nevertheless a 
most grateful relief to us. To assuage the cravings 
of hunger, our Hottentots gathered and ate a little 
gum from the mimosa tree. I also attempted to eata 
small quantity, but could not swallow it. 

Witteboy then went out with his gun in search of 
game. Jacob followed to look after the horses, which 
had strayed to some distance in quest of pasture; and 
I staid. behind to guard the baggage. While I sat 
here, musing in no very comfortable mood, two Ko- 
rannas suddenly made their appearance, and without 
hesitation came and seated themselves beside me ; they 
were miserable-looking beings, emaciated and lank, 
with the withered skin hanging in folds from their 
sides, while a belt, bound tight round each of their 
bodies, indicated that they were suffering, like myself, 
from long privation of food. I attempted tomake them 
understand by signs that I was in want of provisions, 
and would gladly purchase some; but they only re- 
plied by shaking their heads, and pointing to the ‘“‘gir- 
dles of famine” tied round their bellies ; and I after- 
wards learned that they had been subsisting for many 
days entirely on gum. 

In this situation, we sat together for upwards of 
two hours, until at length Witteboy made his appear- 
ance, leading the old horse that we had left some miles 
behind the preceding night, but without any game, 
He immediately entered into conversation with the 
Korannas, but could learn from them only the details 
of their own miserable situation. On account of the 
long-continued drought, the wild gamehad almost en~ 
tirely deserted this: quarter of the country ; the bulbs, 
also, had disappeared, and they were reduced to fa~ 
mine. Jacob soon after returning with the horses 
we saddled up abeut nine o'clock, and left these poer 
Korannas and the ‘¢ Camel’s Mouth,” filing away in 
a melancholy train down the dry channel of the river. 
After about an hour’s ride, we came to.a spot marked 
with the recent footsteps of the natives, and, looking 
around us, we saw two human beings seated at a little 
distance under a mimosa. On approaching them, a 
picture of misery presented itself, such asmy eyes had 
never before witnessed. ‘two Koranna women were 
sitting on the ground entirely naked ; theireyes were 
fixed upon the earth, and when we addressed them, 
one of them muttered some wordsin reply, but looked 
not up at us: ‘heir bodies were wasted by famine to 
mere skin and bone. One of them was fay advanced 
in years ; the other was rather a young woman, but 
a cripple. An infant lay in her arms, wasted like 
herself to'a skeleton, which every now and then ap- 
plied its little mouth: alternately to the shrivelled 
breasts of its dying mother, Before them stood a 
wooden vessel, containing merely a few spoonfuls of 
muddy water. By degrees the Hottentots obtained for 
mean explanation of this melancholy scenes These 
three unfortunate: beings had: been thus left to pe- 
rish by their relatives when famine pressed sore upon 
the horde, because they were helpless, and unable to 
provide for! themselves. A pot of water. had been 
left with them; and on this, andia little gum; they 
had been. for a number of days'eeking outa mise 
able existence. It seemed wonderful that they: haa 
so long escaped falling a prey to the wild beasts ;: bus: 
it was evident that one or two days more of famine 
would be sufficient to release them from all their earthly 
sufferings. 

From the long want of food, I now began to feel 
myself so weak, that I could with difficulty maintain 
an upright posture on horseback. The jolting of the 
horse seemed as if it would shake me to pieces. It 
struck me that I would try the method adopted by the 
famishing Korannas, and my own Hottentots, of tying 
a band tightly round'the body. I unloosed my cravat, 
and employed it for this purpose, and had no sooner 
done so than I found great and immediate relief. At 
eight o’clock, finding ourselves quite exhausted, though 
we had not travelled to-day above twenty-five miles, 
we unsaddled at the bed of the river, tied our horses 
to a tree, and stretched ourselves on a bank.of sand, 
Our rest, however, was but indifferent, disturbed by 
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cold, hunger, thirst, and the howling of wild beasts, 
and by frightful dreams, produced by all these afflic- 
tions combined. 

At dawn of day we awoke again to the full sense of 
our distressed condition. Witteboy and I immedi- 
ately proceeded to an adjoining height to look out for 
game. We could see none, but observed a party of 
Korannas at no great distance, to whom we imme- 
diately proceeded. There were about a dozen of them, 
young and old, and all in the same state of destitution 
as thosé we had last seen ; they were subsisting prin- 
cipally upon gum, and had not a morsel of any food 
to give us. My poor Hottentots looked like moving 
ghosts. Their gaunt, hollow cheeks, and eyes sunk 
in the sockets, gave them a frightful aspect. I now 
proposed to kill one of the horses to supply our urgent 
wants, since the prospect of shooting game had become 
almost hopeless, and our fruitless search for it had al- 
most worn us out. Witteboy, however, begged that 
I would permit him to make another attempt with his 
gan. I agreed; he then set off, accompanied by three 
or four of the Korannas, who were scarcely less anxi- 
ous for his success than ourselves—hoping te come in 
for a share of what he might kill. Evening approach- 
ed, and still the hunting party appeared not. At 
leugth, just as the sun was sinking under the horizon, 
we descried Witteboy and his Koranna followers re- 
turning, laden with flesh. A zebra had been shot, 
and each was carrying a piece of it for immediate con- 
sumption. Without questioning Witteboy how ‘or 
where he killed the zebra, we all commenced roasting 
and eating. Ina short time, I had picked several of 
his ribs. As for the Hottentots, I do not exaggerate, 
when I say, that each of them had devoured eight 
pounds of meat within an hour, and an additional al- 
lowance of three or four pounds more before they slept. 
Thue Korannas marched off in a body to the place 
where the zebra was shot, to feast upon the offals, and 
certain parts of the carcass which we had allotted 
them, on the condition of their keeping careful watch 
over the remainder, until we joined them in the morn- 
ing. The sudden change in my Hottentots this even- 
ing, after their hunger was assuaged, was remark- 
able. Hope and happiness again reanimated them, 
and that haggard and horrid appearance which had 
invested their visages began to disappear. So vora- 
cious was their appetite, that I really became appre- 
hensive they would kill themselves by repletion ; and 
in the middle of the night, when I awoke, I again 
found them eating and smoking by turns. 

We saddled at an early hour, and made the best of 
our way towards the Gariep, which we reached, to 
cur great satisfaction, in about a couple of hours. 
After suffering so severely as we had done, from the 
want of water, what a glorious object did this river 
appear, flowing in a majestic stream, deep and rapid, 
and five hundred yards in breadth! We hurried 
down to the channei, and plunged our hands and faces 
into the cooling waters, and at length assuaged a 
thirst, which the briny wells of the Korannas seemed 
at every draught to increase. After all our privations, 
ic was no slight satisfaction to me, to have so far ac- 
complished one of the objects of my journey. I had 
reached the banks of the Gariep by aroute never taken 
before by any traveller, and had been enabled to add 
to the map of South Africa, the distinctive features 
ot the intermediate region, which, dreary and de- 
sulate though it be, is not without a strong interest 
in the eyes both of the naturalist and the philanthro- 
pist. The main and middle branch of the Gariep, 
which forms the cataract, traverses a sort of island 
of large extent, covered witb rocks and thickets, and 
environed on ail sides by streams of water. Having 
crossed the southern branch, which at this season is 
but an inconsiderable creek, we continued to follow 
the Korannas for several miles through the dense 
acacia forests, while the thundering sound of the ca- 
taract increased at every step. We reached a ridge 
ef rocks, and found it necessary to dismount and fol- 
low our guides on foot. It seemed as if we were now 
entering the untrodden vestibule of one of nature's su- 
blime temples, and the untutored savages who guided 
us, evinced, by the awe and circumspection with which 
they trod, that they were not altogether uninfluenced 
by the genius loci. At length we halted, and the next 
moment I was led to a projecting rock, where ascene 
burst upon me, far surpassing my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. The whole water of the river being pre- 
viously confined to a bed of scarcely one hundred feet 
in breadth, descends at once into a magnificent cas- 
cade of fully four hundred feet in height. As I gazed 
on this stupendous scene, I felt as if in a dream. 
The sublimity of nature drowned all apprehension 
of danger; and after a short pause, I hastily left 
the spot where I stood, to gain a nearer view from a 
cliff that more immediately impended over the fuam- 
ing gulf. I had just reached this station, when I 
ielt myself grasped all at once by four Korannas, 
who simultaneously seized hold of me by the arms 
and legs. My first impression was, that they were 
going to hurl me over the precipice; but it was a 
momentary thought, and it wronged the friendly sa- 

“vages. They are themselves a timid race; and they 
were alarmed lest. my temerity_should lead me into 
danger. . They hurried me back from the brink, and 
then expl¥ined.their motive, and asked my forgive- 
ness. Lwas’ figrateful for their care, though 
 somewhat’arino their officiousness.. __ 

The character of the*whole*of the surrounding 

scenery, full of rocks, caverns, and pathless woods, 
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and the desolate aspect of the Gariepine mountains 
beyond, accorded well with the wild grandeur of the 
waterfall, and impressed me with feelings never to be 
effaced. 


1 ‘' HISTORICAL FAMILIES. 
ERSKINE. 
Tuts family—which has produced more men of talent 
than any other in Scotland—traces its descent from 
Henry de Erskine, who possessed the barony of that 
name on the Clyde, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century. The name of the family appears to have 
been taken from its estate—a circumstance that ge- 
nerally indicates high antiquity and honour, as it 
shows that the race had land before the era of the 
commencement of surnames. From Henry proceeded 
a race of knights of Erskine, who gradually accumu- 
lated other property, and the sixth of whom, Sir Ro- 
bert, was great chamberlain of Scotland under David 
II. It was chiefly through the management of this 
high political personage, that the succession of the 
house of Stuart, in the person of Robert II., was 
brought about. He had the keeping of the three prin- 
cipal fortresses of the realm, Dumbarton, Stirling, aud 
Edinburgh, and to his other property he added that 
of Alloa, which the king gave him in exchange for the 
hunting district of Strathgartney, in the Highlands. 
His grandson, Sir Robert Erskine, was one of the 
hostages for the ransom of James I., in 1424, being 
then worth a thousand merks perannum. On the 
death of Alexander Earl of Marr, in 1435, he claimed 
to succeed to that title, which has ever been esteemed 
the oldest in Scotland ; but though his right by de- 
scent from Lady Elyne, daughter of Gratney, the 
eleverth earl, was unquestionable, the same sovereign 
whom he had thus served kept him unjustly out of 
possession, on pretence that there were no living wit- 
nesses to prove his genealogy (a thing impossible in 
nature), while the real cause seems to have been the 
desire of the king to suppress the title, in pursuance 
of his favourite policy of weakening the aristocracy. 
Sir Thomas, the son of this knight, was made a peer 
of Parliament in 1467, under the title of Lord Erskine. 

Notwithstanding the injustice of the successive 
Stuarts in excluding the Lords Erskine from the 
higher title and large estates to which they laid claim, 
no noble race in Scotland rendered more faithful ser- 
vice to the royal house, or were by that house more 
implicitly trusted. In consequence, probably, of their 
ancient privileges as keepers of the national fortresses, 
the Erskines were successively honoured for several 
generations with the duty of keeping the heirs-appa- 
rent of the crown. Alexander, the second Lord Er- 
skine, had the custody of James IV., when Prince of 
Scotland, with whom he was ever after in high favour. 
John, the fourth lord, had the keeping of James V. 
during his minority. He subsequently was ambassa- 
dor to procure a wife for this monarch, and lived long 
enough to witness his melancholy death at Falklaud, 
and to undertake the mournful duty, in conjanction 
with Lord Livingstone, of protecting his infant daugh- 
ter, the unfortunate Mary. Lord Erskine kept the 
young queen for some time in Stirling Castle, of which 
he was governor; but afterwards fearing that she 
might there be in some danger from the English, he 
transported her, first to the priory of Inchmahome, 
beautifully situated on an island in the lake of Mon. 
teith, and ultimately to France, where he committed 
her to the tutelage of her maternal relations. His 
eldest son, who was killed at Pinkey while only Mas- 
ter of Erskine, was the ancestor, by an illegitimate 
son, of the Erskines of Sheilfield, near Dryburgh, of 
which the famous Ebenezer and Ralph Erskines, the 
originators of the Secession from the Church of Scot- 
land, were cadets. A daughter of the same noble was 
mother, by King James V., of the celebrated Regent 
Moray. 

The family attained its highest lustre in the next 
generation. John, fifth Lord Erskine, who succeeded 
to the title in 1552, was a nobleman of the most un- 
sullied character, and a true lover of his country. 
Though a Protestant, he preserved a neutrality dur- 
ing the struggles between the reformed lords and the 
Queen Regent, Mary of Guise, to whom, when hard 
pressed by her enemies, he gave protection in the 
castle of Edinburgh, where she died in June 1560. 
Queen Mary, to whom he proved a faithful coun- 
sellor, at length granted him the title and escaies, 
from which his ancestors had been so unjustly ex- 
cluded ; and, in 1565, he became Earl of Marr. The 
young queen next year put herself under his protec- 


tion in Edinburgh Castle, when about to be delivered 


of her son, afterwards James VI. The prince, im- 
mediately after his birth, was confided to the Earl of 
Marr, who conducted him to Stirling Castle, and was 
there able to defend him, in the ensuing year, from 
the machinations of Bothwell. When the Parliament 
subsequently crotned James at thirteen months old, 
they imposed upon Marr the onerous trust of keeping 
and educating the infant sovereign, while his wife, 
worthy Countess Annaple, had what an old chronicler 
calls ‘* the charge of his mouth.” Buchanan at the 
same time became the tutor of the king, while the 
earl’s eldest son John, though eight years older then 
James, became his chief and favourite companion. 
No family in the country could be happier, nor any 
household more modestly conducted, than that of the 
Earl of Marr in the romantic castle of Stirling, “with 
its fair park and table round’’—where the young 
people daily pursued their sports, without any thought 
of those state cares which were afterwards to befall 
them. Asa memorial of the familiarity which pre- 
vailed in the family, it is remembered by tradition 
that the king always called the young Lord Erskine 
“ Jock the Slowan,” or otherwise “‘ Jocky o’ Sclaittis” 
[or Slates]. The first title suggests to a Scottish 
imagination the character of a slobbering insatiable 
boy, but the second seems destined for ever to re- 
main inexplicable. One thing is certain—that James 
never gave up the latter nickname, even when his 
youthful companion had beceme his grave and re- 
verend Lord Treasurer. On the death of the Earl 
of Lennox in the year 1571, the Earl of Marr 
was chosen Regent; an office attended with so much 
harassing care in that unquiet time, as to prove fa~ 
tal to its possessor next year. Jock the Slowan 
succeeded his father at the early age of fourteen, and 
the king remained in Stirling under the charge of the 
brother of the late earl, Sir Alexander Erskine of 
Gogar. James's cradle and nursing-chair—two mas- 
sive pieces of furniture, fashioned clumsily of black 
oak—are still preserved by the family.* 

After the king had undertaken the government, 
which, even in advanced life, he never conducted 
very efficiently, John, seventh Earl of Marr; for such 
was the style assumed by the king’s schoolfellow, was 
too honest to accede to proceedings of which he could 
not but disapprove. He was one of the nobles who 
took possession of James’s person at Ruthven in 1582, 
in order to separate him from his profligate counsellor 
Arran, and trom the young Duke of Lennox. On 
the king regaining his freedom, and falling once more 
under the trammels of Arran, the Earl of Marr was 
one ef those who fled to England, and it was not till 
the second aud permanent overthrow of Arran in 
1585, that he was restored to royal favour, and to the 
possession of his estates. He was ever after one of 
the most intimate friends and trusty counsellors of 
the king, who, in 1595, committed to him the charge 
of his son, Prince Henry, being the fifth generation 
of the royal family which had been entrusted to an 
Erskine. Not long after this, the earl, being a wi- 
dower, fell desperately in love with Lady Mary Stuart, 
daughter of the Duke of Lennox, and. the king’s 
cousin, but who, seeing that his lordship was twice 
her age, and had already a son and heir, at first posi- 
tively refused to take him. Though his lordship 
was arrived at those years when love is supposed to 
have no very powerful sway over the hnman heart, 
he pined like a lad of seventeen for this scornful 
beauty, and it was even supposed that his disappointed 
passion might havea fatal effect. The king, how- 
ever, soon learned how matters stood, and, as we are 
informed by Lady Mary’s descendant, the late Earl of 
Buchan, came to him and said, in his hearty way, 
“JT say, Jock, ye sanna die for ony lass in a’ the 
land.” To make good his word, he set about the 
task of conciliating Lady Mary, which he ultimately 
effected, by a promise to ennoble hereldest son. Hence 
the peerage of Buchan. 

The earl acted, in 1601, as ambassador to Queen 
Elizabeth, and to his excellent management is im part 
attributed the smooth accession of King James to the 
English throne. When the king proceeded in April 
1603 to England, the Earl of Marr was one of the 
select few who accompanied him. He had to return, 
however, from York,-in order.to appease the queen, ‘ 
who had been enraged at finding that the countess 
had orders not to deliver Prince Henry to any one 
without an order under his own hand. Her majesty, 
it is said, never forgave this insult, The eari was - 
made a knight of the garter, and in 1615 was ap-— 
pointed Lord ‘Treasurer of Scotland, an office which he 
held till1630. He died in 1634, aged seventy-seven. — 

John, seventh Earl of Marr, had eight sons and four - 
daughters, whose descendants are now spread through | 
a considerable proportion of the aristocratic genealogies | 
in Scotland. From the eldest son, John, are descended 
the Earls of Marr; trom the third, Henry, come the 
Earls of Buchan; from the fifth, Sir Charles Erskine 
of Alva, proceeded the two Lords Alva, who were 
successively Lords of Session in the last century, be- 
sides many other persons. One of the earl’s un- 
married sons was Sir Alexander Erskine, a man of 
remarkable elegance of person, and the hero of the 
beautifully mournful Scottish song, beginning— 

** Baloo, my babe, lie still and sleep, 
It grieves me sair to hear thee weep”— 


* They are in the possession of Lady Charlotte Erskine, sof 
Brunswick Street, Hillside, Edinburgh, who also possesses most 
of the family pictures, . & i 
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the heroine of which was Anna Bothwell, daughter 
of Lord Holyroodhouse—the victim of an unfortu- 
nate passion. Sir Alexander was killed at the blow- 
ing-up of Dunglas House, in 1640, along with his 
brother-in-law, the second Earl of Haddington. All 
the Lord Treasurer's four daughters were married to 
earls; and these earls were Marischal, Rothes, King- 
horn, and Haddington. 

Long before this period, the family had sent off 
several noble shoots. A younger son of Sir Thomas 
Erskine of Erskine acquired the lands of Dun, in 
Forfarshire, in 1393, and became the ancestor of the 
Erskines, Barons of Dun, of whom one was the se- 
cond layman in the business of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion, and afterwards appointed superintendant of 
Angus, while a later possessor of the estate was a dis- 
tinguished senator of the College of Justice. and au- 
thor of an approved moral treatise, usually called 
Lord Dun’s Advices. Sir Alexander Erskine of Gogar, 
already mentioned, and who was a younger brother 
of the Regent Marr, became the ancestor of the Warls 
of Kellie, a title which has recently fallen, by failure 
of other heirs, to the Earls of Marr. The title of 
Earl of Kellie was granted by King James in 1619 to 
the son of this gentleman, who had been the king’s 
schoolfellow, and had rescued James from the hands 
. of Alexander Ruthven, the conspirator, whom he slew 
by a single stroke of his sword. Alexander, fifth Karl 
of Kellie, was a man of lively fancy, though it was 
generally thought of small understanding ; and he 
had very nearly lost his title and estates by joining 
the standard of Prince Charles in1745. He brought 
new talent into the family, by marrying a daughter 
of Dr Pitcairne, the celebrated Jacobite physician 
and poet; of which marriage the eldest son was the 
well-known musical composer, who died in 1781, and 
the third, the Honourable Andrew Erskine, whose 
vers de societé and witty conversation are still tradi- 
tionally remembered in Scotland. 

But by far the most distinguished branch of the 
Erskine family is that which bears the Buchan peer- 
age—a race which has perhaps produced as many 
notable men as the main stock, with all its longer en- 
durance. Overlooking details, Henry, the second son 
of the Lord Treasurer by Lady Mary Stuart, was 
destined to inherit the lordship of Cardross from his 
fatber, but, predeceasing him, left the succession open 
to his son David. David, who thus became, on his 
grandfather’s death in 1634, second Lord Cardross, 
was one of an honourable minority of Scottish peers 
who protested against the surrender of Charles I. to 
the English Parliament. His eldest son, Henry, third 
Lord Cardross, is endeared to every patriotic mind, 
by his heroic sufferings for non-conformity under the 
government of the latter Stuarts; while a younger 
son, Colonel John Erskine of Carnock, was the father 
of the well-known author of the “ Institutes of the 
Law of Scotland,” and the grandfather of the late Dr 
John Erskine, minister of Greyfriars, Edinburgh— 
the colleague of Robertson, and the leader of the 
zealous party in the General Assembly for the better 
part of half a century. The fourth Lord Cardross, 
in 1688, inherited the earldom of Buchan from a 
cousin, a senior branch of the family of the Lord 
Treasurer, which had obtained the title by marriage. 
The whole of this line was Whiggish in the Jast 
degree, till the next succeeding earl, Henry, the 
father of the late earl, and of his two more noted bro- 
thers. Harl Henry was a man of infinite good nature 
and polite manners, but ordinary understanding. For- 
getting the principles for which his grandfather had 
suifered, he formed the wish, in 1745, to be introduced 
to the Young Chevalier. Being at the same time ir- 
resolute as to joining the standard of rebellion, he, 
along with his brother-in-law, the celebrated Sir James 
Stenart of Coltness, requested their friend Lord Elcho, 
who was Sir James’s brother-in-law, to take them, as 
it were, upon compulsion, to the court at Holyrood- 
house. Next day, therefore, according to concert, 
they were seized at the Cross of Edinburgh, by a party 
under the command of Elcho, and straightway brought 
into an antechamber in the palace. The prince, 
however, on the affair being explained to him, refused 
to see them, unless as avowed adherents. Strange to 
tay, the profound Sir James gave way to the scruples 
of the young adventurer, was introduced—and ruiued ; 
while his plain-minded friend, with a low and sar- 
castic obeisance to Lord Elcho, turned upon his heel, 
and departed. The earl thus saved his estates from 
confiscation ; but, unfortunately, it was only to squan- 
der much of their value in another way. At his death 
in 1767, he lefs his children little better inheritance 
than their talents, for which, perhaps, they were more 
indebted to their mother, Agnes Steuart, than to him. 
Lady Buchan was grandaughter of the famous Jamie 

Wylie, as he was characteristically styled—namely, 
Sir James Steuart, Lord Advocate to King William 
and Queen Anne, and who had been concerned, when 
an exile in Holland, in drawing up the manifesto of 
the Prince of Orange. The eldest son, David Steuart, 
was the late eccentric Earl of Buchan—a man whose 
natural and acquired gifts would have made a better 
impression upon the world if they had not been be- 
wrayed by his eccentricities. One thing must be stated 
in his favour, that the narrowness in pecuniary mat- 
ters, which sometimes raised a smile at his own ex- 
pense, might be traced to honourable habits of economy 
-in early life, imposed for the purpose of making his 
slender revenues serve for the education and provision 
of his two younger brothers. The elder of these bro- 
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thers was the celebrated Henry Erskine, described by 
Sir Walter Scott as the wittiest and the best-humoured 
man living, and the father of the present Earl of 
Buchan. The junior was the still more eminent 
Thomas Erskine, whose talents raised him to the si- 
tuation of Lord Chancellor under the Grenville ad- 
ministration. Of the present house of Buchan, no- 
thing can be’said. 

To return to the main line of the family: John, 


the eighth Earl of Marr, who succeeded the Lord }) 


Treasurer, distinguished himself by his loyalty to 
Charles I., and lost much by the civil wars. His son, 
John, the ninth earl, who succeeded him in 1654, had 
also been a royalist, and was so completely broken 
down by the sequestrations and ruinous fines imposed 
by Cromwell, that he lived till the Restoration in a 
cottage at the gate of what had been his own mansion, 
Alloa House. To add to the misfortunes of this no- 
bleman, he was struck with blindness : in his portrait 
he is a fair-haired mild-looking old man. Though 
restored to the estates by King Charles ITI., the family 
never altogether recovered the exhaustion of resources 
produced by the civil war. An Earl Charles—who, 
in 1679, raised the regiment called the Royal Scots 
Fusileers, now the 2ist—intervened between this earl 
and the Earl Jobn who so unhappily distinguished 
himself by heading the insurrection of 1715. 

The latter was a man of abilities and address, but 
tainted by that instability of principle which is so apt 
to beset leading men in an age liable to frequent 
changes of dynasty and of government. He also acted 
under the compelling influence of poverty, which has 
its victims among the high as well as the low. After 
an active political life, he became one of the British 
Secretaries of State in the Tory administration of 
Queen Anne; and, accordingly, though willing to 
yield faithful service to King George, he was turned 
or by that sovereign at his accession, along with Har- 
ley, Bolingbroke, and every other member of that 
mistrusted cabinet. Soured by this treatment, he 
rashly raised the Scottish Jacobites, on behalf of the 
Pretender, and opened a campaign which ended in 
his own proscription and exile, and the ruin of about 
two hundred of the best families in the country. The 
unfortunate earl [he had been created duke by the 
Pretender] spent most of the remainder of his life in 
studious retirement at Paris. Casting his active mind 
forward upon the future, he devised the plan of a canal 
for counectiug the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and 
schemed a new town on the fields to the north of 
Edinburgh ; two ideas, which the next fifty years saw 
realised. He died in 1732. 


In 1824, Mr John Francis Erskine, grandson of the 
insurgent earl by his mother, and grand-nephew by 
his father, and whose paternal grandfather, Lord 
Grange, had purchased back the forfeited estate of 
Alloa, was restored to the peerage, by virtue of a gra- 
cious act of George IV., which gave back several 
other attainted titles, and communicated, it may be 
said, a joyful feeling all over Scotland. This ancient 
and truly historical house is now represented by John 
Francis Miller Erskine, Larl of Marr, grandsou to 
the venerable nobleman just mentioned. 


NIGHT. 


Soul-soothing season! period of repose, 

Or introverted thought, which day debars ; 
Can language paint, can poetry disclose, 
The magic of thy silence, dews, and Stars ? 
When the loud mirth of day no longer mars 
Our better feelings with its empty sound ; 
When we forget awhile the cruel jars 

Our souls in worldly intercourse have found, 

How welcome are thy shades, with peaceful quiet crowned! 
They gather round us, from their silent wings 
Scattering kind blessings ; fo the wretched, dear. 
Prosperity to gaudy daylight clings, 
But thou art Sorrow’s chosen, meek compeer : 
Thou hidest her from the cold and heartless sneer 
Of wealth’s sleek minions, pride’s contemptuous crew; 
Hushest her sigh, conceal’st her bitter tear, 
And in thy healing influence, dost renew 

Her fortitude to bear—her courage to subdue. 
And if thou didst not this, there is in thee 
Yet ample scope for Poetry’s fair themes : 
For thou, O Night! art guardian of the key 
That opes the portal of the land of dreams. 
Touched by thy spell our roving faney teems 
With things to which Day has ‘no parallel : 
Beings too beauteous far to brave its beams, 
Much too ethereal upon earth to dwell ; 

And glories, dreams alone render accessible. 
Waving, however, these thy wilder flights, 

As joys ideal, unsubstantial, vain ; 

And passing o’er thy soothing calm delights 
Administered to Sorrow’s pallid train ;— 
Enough is left to bid us bless thy reign ; 

For thy revolving periods health renew 
Unto our wearied nature; flush again 
Beauty’s wan cheek, curtain her eye of blue, 

Or with fresh splendours fill its orb of darker hue. 
One topic more, still Night ! will yet intrude 
Upon my serious taought while hymning thee :— 
Thou art the emblem, type, similitude, 

Of silence yet more awful; although we 

Are loath tie approach of death’s dark night to see ! 
Father of Mercies! Thou whose goodness gave 

Thy Son Beloved, man’s sacrifice to be, 

Grant that in life’s last hour my soul may crave, 

Nor crave in vain, His love to light me through the grave. 


Barton. 
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RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST. 
[By Dr Goodman, of Philadelphia. ] 
CRABS. 

Crags are curious animals. Though confined in hard 
shells, and so carrying their skeleton on the outside, 
that circumstance does not render them less alert in 
their movements, or quick in their apprehensions. 
Who would expect an animal so low in the scale of 
creation as a crab, to be furnished with ten or twelve 
pair of jaws to its mouth ? Yet such is the fact; and 
all these variously constructed pieces are provided with 
appropriate muscles, and move ina manner which can 
scarcely be explained, though it may be very readily 
comprehended when once observed in living nature. 
But after all the complexity of the jaws, where would 
an inexperienced person look for their teeth ? surely 
not in the stomach? Nevertheless, such is their st- 
tuation ; and these are not mere appendages, that are 
called teeth by courtesy, but stout regular grinding 
teeth, with a light brown surface. They are not only 
within the stomach, but fixed toa cartilage nearest to 
its lower extremity, so that the food, unlike that of 
other creatures, is submitted to the action of the teeth 
as it is passing from the stomach, instead of being 
chewed before it is swallowed. In some species the 
teeth are five in number; but throughout this class 
of animals the same general principle of construction 
may be observed. Crabs and their kindred have no 
brain, because they are not required to reason upon 
what they observe; they have a nervous system ex- 
cellently suited to their mode of life, and its knots or 
ganglia send out nerves to the organs of sense, diges- 
tion, motion, &c. The senses of these beings are very 
acute, especially their sight, hearing, and smell. Most 
of my readers have heard of crabs’ eyes, or have seen 
these organs in the animal on the end of two little pro- 
jecting knobs, above and on each side of the mouth ; 
few of them, however, have seen the crab’s ear; yet it 


| is very easily found, and is a little triangular bump 


placed near the base of the feelers. This bump has 2 
membrane stretched over it, and communicates with 2 
small cavity, which is the internal ear. The organ of . 
smell is not so easily demonstrated as that of hearing, 
though the evidence of their possessing the sense to 
an acute degree is readily attainable. 

My observations upon the crustaceous animals have 
extended through many years, and in very various 
situations ; and for the sake of making the general 
view of their qualities more satisfactory, I will go oi 
to state what I remarked of some of the genera and 
species in the West Indies, where they are exceed- 
ingly numerous and various. The greater proportion 
of the genera feed on animal matter, especially after 
decomposition has begun; a large number are exclu- 
sively confined to the deep waters, and approach the 
shoals and lands only during the spawning season. 
Many live in the sea, but daily pass many hours upon 
the rocky shores for the pleasure of basking in the 
sun’; others live in marshy or moist ground, at a con- 
siderable distance from the water, and feed priucipally 
on vegetable food, especially the sugar cane, of which 
they are extremely destructive, Others again reside 
habitually on the hills or mountains, and visit the sea 
only once a-year, for the purpose of depositing their 
eggs in the sand. All those which reside in burrows 
made in moist ground, and those coming daily on 
the rocks to bask in the sun, participate in about an 
equal degree in the qualities of vigilance and swiit- 
ness. Many a breathless race have I run in vain, 
attempting to intercept them, and prevent their escap- 
ing into the sea. Many an hour of cautious and so- 
licitous endeavour to steal upon them unobserved, has 
been frustrated by their long-sighted watchfulness ; 
and several times, when, by extreme care and cunning 
approaches, I have actually succeeded in getting be- 
tween a fine specimen and the sea, and had full hope 
of driving him farther inland, have all my anticipa- 
tions been ruined by the wonderful swiftness of their 
flight, or the surprising facility with which they would 
dart off in the very opposite direction, at the very 
moment I felt almost sure of my prize. 

The fleet-running crab (Cypoda pugilator), men- 
tioned as living in burrows dng in a moist soil, and 
preying chiefly on the sugar cane, is justly regarded 
as one of the most noxious pests that can infest a plan- 
tation. Their burrows extend to a great depth, and 
run in various directions; they are also, like those of 
our fiddlers, nearly full of muddy water; so that, 
when these marauders once plump into their dens, 
they must be considered as entirely beyond pursuit. 
They are so numerous, and they multiply in such 
numbers, as in some seasons to destroy a large propcr- 
tion of a sugar crop, and sometimes their ravages, 
combined with those of the rats and other plunderers, 
are absolutely ruinous to the sea-side planters. I was 
shown, by the superintendant of a place thus infested, 
a great quantity cf cane utterly killed by these erea- 
tures, which cut it off in a peculiar manner, in order 
to suck the juice; and he assured me that, during that 
season, the crop would be.two-thirds less than its ave- 
rage, solely owing to the infoads of the crabs and rats, 
which, if possible, are sill te mumerous. It was:to 

usement to: onions 2 


air of spite andsvexation with which he spoke of the 


crabs; the rats he could shoot, poison, or drive @i fdr 
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a time with dogs. 


only chase them into their holes; and if, in helpless 


irritation, he sometimes fired his gun at a cluster of 
them, the shot only rattled over their shells like hail 
against a window. Itis truly desirable that some sum- 
mary mode of lessening their number could be devised, 


and it is probable that this will be best effected by p 
son, as it may be possible to obtain a bait sufficier 
attractive to ensnare them. Species of this genus 
found in various parts of our country, more especia 


towards the south. About Cape May, our friends may 
have excellent opportunities of testing the truth of what 


is said of their swiftness and vigilance. 


The land crab, which is common to many of the 


West India islands, is more generally known as the 
Jamaica crab, because it has been most frequently de- 
scribed from observation in that island. Wherever 


found, they have all the habit of living, during great 
part of the year, in the highlands, where they pass 
the daytime concealed in huts, cavities, and under 


stones, and come out at night for their food. They 
are remarkable for collecting in vast bodies, and 
marching annually to the sea-side, in order to deposit 
their eggs in the sand; and this accomplished, they 
return to their former abodes, if undisturbed. They 
commence their march in the night, and move in 
the most direct line towards the destined point. So 
obstinately do they pursue this route, that they will 
not turn out of it for any obstacle that can possibly be 
surmounted. During the daytime, they skulk and 
lie hid as closely as possible, but thousands upon thou- 
sands of them are taken for the use of the table by 
whites and blacks, as on their seaward march they 
are very fat and of fine flavour. On the homeward 
journey, those that have escaped capture are weak, 
exhausted, and unfit for use. Before dismissing the 


crabs, [ saust mention one which was a source of 


much annoyance to me at first, and of considerable in- 
terest afterwards, from the observation of its habits. 
At that time I resided in a house situated about 
two hundred yards from the sea, fronting the setting 


sun, having in clear weather the lofty mountains of 
Porto Rico in view, distant about eighty miles. Liké 


most of the houses in the island, ours had seen better 
days, as was evident from various breaks in the 
floors, angles rotted off the doors, sunken sills, and 
other indications of decay. Our sleeping room, which 
was on the lower floor, was especially in this condition ; 
but as the weather was delightfully warm, a few cracks 
and openings, though rather large, did not threaten 
much inconvenience. Our bed was provided with that 
indispensable accompaniment, a musquito bar or cur- 
tain, to which we were indebted for escape from vari- 
ous annoyances. Scarcely had we extinguished the 
light, and composed ourselves to rest, than we heard, 
in various parts of the room, the most startling noises. 
It appeared as if numerous hard and heavy bodies 
were trailed along the floor; then they sounded as 
if climbing up by the chairs and other furniture, and 
frequently something like a large stone would tumble 
down from such elevations with a loud noise, followed 
by a peculiar chirping noise. What an effect this pro- 
‘duced upon entirely inexperienced strangers, may well 
be imagined by those who have been suddenly waked 
up in the dark, by some unaccountable noise in the 
room. Finally, these invaders began to ascend the 
bed; but happily the musquito bar was securely 
tucked under the bed all around, and they were 
denied access, though their efforts and tumbles to the 
floor produced no very comfortable reflections. To- 
wards daylight they began to retire, and in the morn- 
ing no trace of any such visitants could be perceived. 
On mentioning our troubles, we were told that this 
nocturnal disturber was only Bernard the Hermit, 
called generally the soldier crab, perhaps from the 
peculiar habit he has of protecting his body by 
thrusting it into an empty shell, which he afterwards 
carries about, until he outgrows it, when it is relin- 
quished foralarger. Not choosing to pass another night 
quite so noisily, due care was taken to exclude Mon- 
sieur Bernard, whose knockings were thenceforward 
confined to the outside of the house. I baited a large 
wire rat-trap with some corn meal, and placed it ont- 
side of the back door, and in the morning found it 
literally half filled with these crabs, from the largest 
sized shell that could enter the trap, down to such as 
were not larger than a hickory nut. Here was a fine 
collection made at once, affording a very considerable 
variety in the size and age of the specimens, and the 
different shells into which they had introduced them- 
selves. 


The soldier, or hermit crab, when withdrawn from 
his adopted shell, presents about the head and claws 
a considerable family resemblance to the lobster. The 
claws, however, are very short and broad, and the body 
covered with hard shell only in that part which is liable 
to be exposed or protruded. The posterior or abdo- 
minal part of the body is covered only by a tough 
skin, and tapers towards a small extremity, furnished 
with a sort of book-like apparatus, enabling it to hold 
on to its factitious dwelling. Along the surface of its 
abdomen, as well as on the back, there are small pro- 
jections, apparently intended for the same purpose. 
Whew once fairly in possession of a shell, it would be 
ouite a difficult matter to pull the crab out, though a 
vory little heat applied to the shell will quickly induce 


vim to leaveit. The shells they select are taken solely 
with reference to their suitableness, and hence you | 


But the crabs would not eat his 
poison while sugar cane was growing; the dogs could 


may catch a considerable number of the same species, 
each of which is in a different species or genus of shell. 
The shells commonly used by them, when of larger 
size, are those of the whilk, which are much used as 
an article of food by the islanders, or the smaller 
conch [strombus] shells. The very young hermit 
crabs are found in almost every variety of small shell 
found on the shores of the Antilles. I have frequently 
been amused by ladies eagerly engaged in making 
ollections of these beautiful little shells, and not 
dreaming of their being tenanted by a living animal, 
suddenly startled, on displaying their acquisitions, by 
observing them to be actively endeavouring to escape ; 
or on introducing the hand into the reticule to produce 
a particularly fine specimen, to receive a smart pinch 
from the claws of the little hermit. The aquatic sol- 
diers may be seen towing along shells of most dispro- 
portionate size; but their relatives, who travel over 
the hills by moonlight, know that all unnecessary en- 
cumbrance of weight should be avoided. They are 
as pugnacious and spiteful as any of the crustaceous 
class ; and when taken, or when they fall and jar 
themselves considerably, utter a chirping noise, which 
is evidently an angry expression. They are ever 
ready to bite with their claws, and the pinch of the 
larger individuals is quite painful. It is said that 
when they are changing their shells for the sake of 
obtaining more commodious coverings, they frequently 
fight for possession, which may be true where two 
that have forsaken their old shells meet, or happen to 
make choice of the same vacant habitation. 


HIGH-FLOWN PHRASEOLOGY. 


Amonesr all the improvements of the age, none per- 
haps are more striking than those which have recently 
been made, and indeed are at present making, in 
the language of ordinary life. Who, in these days, 
ever reads of boarding-schools ? Nobody. They are 
transformed into academies for boys, and seminaries 
for girls: the higher classes are. ‘* Establishments.” 
A coachmaker’s shop is a “ Repository for Carriages ;” 
a milliner’s shop a ‘ Depét;” a thread-seller’s an 
“Emporium.” One buys drugs at a ** Medical Hall ;” 
wines, of a “Company ;” and shoes at a “Mart.” 
Blacking is dispensed from an “ Institution ;” and 
meat from a “‘ Purveyor.”” One would imagine that 
the word shop had become not only contemptible, but 
had been discovered not to belong to the English lan- 
guage. Now-a-days, all the shops are “‘ W arehouses,”’ or 
‘places of business,” and you will hardly find a trades- 
man having the honest hardihood to call himself a 
shopkeeper. There is now also no such word as that 
of tailor, that is to say, among ears polite; ‘‘ clothier” 
has been discovered to be more elegant, although for 
our part the term tailor is every bit as respectable. 
This new mode of paraphrasing the language of ordi- 
nary life, however ridiculous it may in some instances 
be, is not half so absurd as the newspaper fashion of 
using high-flown terms in speaking of very common- 
place occurrences. For instance, instead of reading that 
after a ball the company did not go away till daylight, 
we are told that the joyous group continued tripping 
on the light fantastic toe until Sol gave them warning 
to depart. If one of the company happened on his 
way to tumble into a ditch, we should be informed that 
‘his foot slipped, and he was immersed in the liquid 
element.” A good supper is described as making 
“the tables groan with every delicacy of the season.” 
A crowd of briefless lawyers, unbeneficed clergymen, 
and half-pay officers, are enumerated as a “‘ host of 
fashion” at a watering-place, where we are also in- 
formed that ladies, instead of taking a dip before 
breakfast, “‘ plunge themselves fearlessly into the bo- 
som of Neptune.” A sheep killed by lightning is a 
thing unheard of: the animal may be destroyed by 
the ‘‘electric fluid 3” but, even then, we should not 
be told that it was dead: we should be informed that 
“the vital spark had fied for ever.” If the carcass 
were picked up by a carpenter or shoemaker, we never 
should hear that a journeyman tradesman had found 
it; we should be told that its remains had been dis- 
covered by an ‘‘ operative artizan.”’ All little girls, 
be their faces ever so plain, pitted, or pitiable, if they 
appear at a public office to complain of robbery or ill- 
treatment, are invariably ‘intelligent and interest- 
ing.” . If they have proceeded very far in crime, they 
are called “ unfortunate females.’’ Child-murder is 
elegantly termed ‘infanticide ;” and when it is pu- 
nished capitally, we hear, not that the unnatural mo- 
ther was hanged, but that “‘the unfortunate culprit 
underwent the last sentence of the law, and was 
launched into eternity.”” No person reads in the 
newspapers that a house has been burned down—he 
perhaps will find “that the house fell a sacrifice to 
the flames.” In an account of a launch, we learn, 
not that the ship went off the slip without any acci- 
dent, but that “‘she glided securely and majestically 
into her native element;” the said native element 
being one in which the said ship never was before. 
To send for a surgeon, if one’s ley be broke, is out of 
the question; a man indeed “‘may be dispatched for 
medical aid.”” “There are now no public singers Jat 
tavern dinners; they are “the professional. gentle- 
men;” and actors are all “ professors of the histrionic 
art.” Widows are scarce; they are all “interesting 


relicts;” and as for nursery-maids, they are now-a-days - 


universally transformed into ‘‘ young persons who su- 
perintend the junior branches of the family.”—Ano- 
nymMmous. 


LETTER 


FROM A PARISH CLERK IN BARBADOES, TO ONE IN 
HAMPSHIRE. 

My Dear JrEprip1an—Here I am safe and sonnd—— 
well in body, and in fine voice for my calling—thongh 
thousands and thousands of miles, I may say, from 
the old living Threap-Cum-Toddle. Little did I think 
to be ever giving out the Psalms across the Atlantic, 
or to be walking in the streets of Barbadoes, sur- 
rounded by Blackamoors, big and little ; some crying 
after me, “ There him go—look at Massa Amen !”” 
Poor African wretches! I hope, by my Lord Bishop's 
assistance, to instruct many of them, and to teach 
them to have more respect for ecclesiastic dignitaries. 

Through a ludicrous clerical mischance, not fit for 
me to mention, we have preached but once since our 
arrival. Oh! Jedidieh, how different from the row 
of comely, sleek, and ruddy plain English faces, that 
used to confront me in the churchwardens’ pew, at 
the old service in Hants—Mr Perryman’s clean shin- 
ing, bald head; Mr Truman’s respectable powdered, 
and Mr Cutlet’s comely and well-combed caxon.— 
Here, such a set of grinning sooty faces, that if I had 
been in any other place, I might have fancied myself 
at a meeting of master chimney-sweeps on May-day. 
You know, Jedidiah, how strange thoughts and things 
will haunt the mind, in spite of one’s self, at times 
the least appropriate :—the line that follows “the 
rose is red, the violet’s blue,” in the old valentine, I 
am ashamed to say, came across me I know not how 
often. Then after service, no sitting on a tombstone 
for a cheerful bit of chat with a neighbour—no invi- 
tation to dinner from the worshipful churchwardens. 
The jabber of these Niggers is so outlandish or un- 
intelligible, I can hardly say I am on speaking terms 
with any of our parishioners, except Mr Pompey, the 
governor’s black, whose trips to England have made 
his English not quite so full of Greek as the others. 
There is one thing, however, that is so great a dis- 
appointment of my hopes and enjoyments, that I think 
if I had foreseen it, I should not have come out even 
at the Bishop’s request. ‘The song in the play-book 
says, you know, ‘‘ While all Barbadoes bells do ring,” 
—but alas, Jedidiah, there is not a ring of bells in the 
whole island !—You who remember my fondness for 
that melodious pastime, indeed I may say my passion, 
for a Grandsire Peal of Triple Bob- Majors truly pulled 
and the changes called by myself, as when I belonged to 
the Great Tom Society of Hampshire Youths—mavy con- 
ceive my regret that, instead of coming here, F did not 
go out to Swan River—I am told they havea Peel there. 

I shall write a longer letter by the Nestor, Bird, 
which is the next ship. This comes by the Lively, 
Kidd—only to inform you that I arrived here safe and 
well. Pray communicate the same, with my love and 
duty, to my dear parents and relations, not forgetting 
Deborah and Darius at Porkington, and Uriah at 
Pigstead. The same to Mrs Pugh, the opener—Mr 
Sexton, and the rest of my clerical friends. I have 
no commissions at present, except if an opportunity 
should offer of mentioning in any quarter that might 
reach administration, the destitute state of our Barba- 
dian steeples and bellfreys, pray don’t omit; and if, in 
the meantime, you could send out even a set of small 
hand-bells, it might prove a parochial acquisition as 
well as to me.—Dear Jedidiah, your friend and fel- 
low clerk, Habakkuk Crumpe.—Hood’s Comic Annual. 


IMPUDENCE OF A THIEF. : 


The grandfather of the present Earl of Balcarrae 
was a benevolent man, with more of what the French 
call Lonhomie than most men, as the following faet 
will show. His lordship was a skilful agriculturist, 
and, among other fruits of his skill, he was particularly 
proud of a tield of turnips, which were of unusual size. 
One day his lordship was walking in this field, and 
admiring its produce, when he discerned, close to the 
hedge, a woman, who was a pensioner of the family, 
but who, forgetting her duty and obligations, had 
stolen a large sackful of the precious turnips, and was 
making the best of her way home, when she was thus 
caught in the manner, as the lawyerssay. The worthy 
nobleman very justly reproached the woman with her 
dishonesty and ingratitude, reminding her that she 
would have received a sackful of turnips had she asked 


for it in a proper way,.instead of stealing his favourites. 


The woman silently curtsied at every sentence, and 
confessed her offence, but pleaded her large family. 
The good man was at last mollified, and was leaving 
the field, when the woman, who had dropped her prize 
on his lordship’s first accosting her, and was now with 
difficulty endeavouring to lift it on her back again, 
called to him, ‘‘O, my lord, do ye gie me a haund, 
and help the poke on my pack, for it’s unco heavy, 
and I cannot get it up by mysel’!” Thus she bespoke 
the earl, who actually turned back, and did assist the 
woman to load herself with the stolen turnips ! 
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DISCOURSE. 
So much of the enjoyment of life lies in easy careless 
discourse, that it would be absurd to wish that men 
should never give utterance to an idea without con- 
sideration. Moralists must not ask too much from 
mankind, or they will get nothing at all. In our mo- 
ments of relaxation, after having acted a serious part 
for several hours, and spoken only in guarded and 
chosen terms, nothing can be more delightful than to 
give way to a gush of heedless prattle with the friends 
around us; flying from one idea to another, like the 
bee from fiower to flower; lightly touching this, care- 
lessly pressing that, here a little satire, there a little 
pathos, sometimes a witticism, sometimes a pun—and 
over all, the light laugh that speaks the mind at ease 
with itself. . Who would wish to see a precise exact- 
ness introduced into discourse such as this? At the 
very idea of such a thing, the heart runs cold. 

There isa great difference, however,, between the 
dishabille discourse of one person, and the dishabille 
diseourse of another. If the character, as implanted 
by nature, and improved by culture, be good, then 
will the speech, however unguarded, be agreeable and 
blameless ; but if the character berude, then, just the 
easier the discourse, the more odious will it be. A 
Ducrow, and a man who never was previously on 
horseback in his life, may both sit carelessly in the 
saddle; but while the one, with all his carelessness, 
has a perfect command over the animal, the other is 
liable to be tossed off every moment. Euphrosyne and 
Silenus might alike dance without rule or restraint ; 
but the tripping of the one will be very different from 
the staggering of the other. The great desideratum 
is, that all the inferior sentiments should be so far in 
bondage to the superior, that there is no chance of 
their getting loose even in the most unguarded mo- 
ments of their conquerors. And not only must they 
have no chance of getting loose, but we should have 
so long acquired a mastery over them, that, like pri- 
soners forgotten in the Bastile, we should hardly be 
conscious of their existence. There should be no more 
of them visible to ourselves or to those around us, than 
there should be any trace of a suppressed rebellion in 
the courts of the palace. Even in the howlings of their 
impatience, and the clanking of their chains, there is 
a contamination that we were as well to avoid. 

Though we may be permitted, then, to recreate 
ourselves with light and unreflecting discourse, we 
are bound, in order that that discourse may be inno- 
cent, to put our whole minds and hearts, in the first 
place, under the proper training. We must bring 
ourselves into such a state of habitual purity, that we 
may bear inspection at any moment, and under any 
circumstances. Our hearts must be such, that, when 
out of their fulness the mouth speaketh, that speech 
may be such as to show that our hearts areclean. It 
is not to be wished that any one should be under re- 
straint; it is only desirable that no one’s freedom 
should produce results degrading to himself, and of. 
fensive to others. 

The attainments of men in general towards the 
habit of light and at the same time innocent con- 
versation, are obseryed to correspond with amazing 
exactness to the natural or acquired excellence of 
their characters, The most unrestrained hilarity and 
thoughtlessness of some men has less of excess about 
it than the soberest discourse of others. The coarse 
nature is coarse under every phase; it repudiates 
decency alike in its excited and its unexcited moments. 
The pure, on the other hand, can never be of its 
guard, for it has nothing to watch. 7 

Among the marks of a rude nature, one of the most 
conspicuous is a habit of what is called swearing, 
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Perhaps this is not so frequently a result of real 
wickedness, as some of its censurers havealleged. It 
more frequently is a mere emanation of coarse good 
humour, or results from an undue desire of giving 
emphasis to speech. A kindred vice is the habit of 
using slang, instead of the legitimate phraseology 
which our language has in such abundance for all 
common purposes. Putting out of view the religious 
part of the question, neither swearing nor slang may 
be a very grave offence; but no one can doubt that 
both are violations of that idea of the elegant and the 
pure which exists as a standard in every cultivated 
intellect. A refined nature does not think in execra- 
tions, or feel in cant; and therefore it does not use 
them in speech, even in the most careless moments. 
The rude nature, however, is exactly the reverse; 
and “from its speech you may judgeit.” While these 
are eminent marks of an untutored nature, the habit 
of betting, which besets many persons in ordinary dis- 
course, is an equally eminent mark of an untutored in- 
tellect. Theunderbred Englishman is perpetually bet- 
ting: it seems as if he wanted reasoning powers, and 
therefore he backs every trivial allegation, and every 
chance-adopted argument, with a bet. This is an 
expedient, however, which no rational person thinks 
of resorting to, A company of well-informed and 
sensible men will entertain each other with easy con- 
versation for a whole evening, and, amidst lighter mat- 
ters, settle many questions in morals and in fact, with- 
out ever so much as thinking of a bet. It isno more 
necessary to reasoning than swearing or slang are to 
language, but, on the contrary, disgraces it; and 
hence, even as a matter of taste, the sensible man 
rejects it. 

But by far the most odious vice of easy conversa- 
tion is one which many readers, perhaps, will think 
it unnecessary to advert to, seeing that it now hardly 
ever falls under observation—namely, the use of im- 
modest language. Banished as this vice appears to 
be, it is not yet altogether extinguished ;—nay, more, 
there is a vast number of people who defend it by the 
strange doctrine that, just in so far as a nation or an 
individual abandons it, the more certain is it that 
there is a real impurity festering beneath the surface. 
Our forefathers, say this class of thinkers, were very 
unscrupulous in their language ; but it is to be feared 
that we, who are so much the reverse, hardly exceed 
them in actual virtue. And wherever any disap- 
probation is expressed respecting a passage in any 
author which is not exactly as it should be, six per- 
sons out of every ten, at least, will be sure to exclaim, 
that the fault-finder only shows his own impurity 
by detecting what he considers an instance of it in 
others. No fallacy could be greater than this, no 
blindness more perverse. On the principle advo- 
cated by these individuals, the severest moralists 
ought to be secretly the most vicious men; the mest 
religious preachers the greatest infidels; while the 
openly profane and reckless ought to be the only 
truly good people on earth. We rather should sup- 


pose that this is not what the sense of mankind has. 


fixed to be the truth. In reality, the power of de- 
tecting is nearly equal in all ; for even he who has best 
succeeded in trampling down and confining his evil 
dispositions, must have a knowledge remaining of 
what they were. It is in the loathing of the impro- 
priety that the only difference lies; and we cannot 
but deem it most probable that the mind which sees 
and denounces an indecency in-speech or writing, is 
the one which most dislikes such improprieties, and 
would be least apt either to cherish them in the secret 
mind, or to give them expression. If there be any 
analogy between the nation and an individual, the 
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case must go hollow in favour of the advocate of pure 
language. Our forefathers, so far from being more 
virtuous than the present generation, appear to have 
been just as much more vicious as their speech was 
less delicate. Improvement in morals and refinement 
of speech have gone hand in hand together. 

The doctrine is, in sober verity, a mere subterfuge 
of the actually impure, or those who are indifferent to 
purity. Hypocrisy is not a very defensible vice; but 
it would never be so unpopular as it is, if the great 
mass of the candidly vicious did not detest the virtues 
it assumes. It is a remarkably convenient thing for 
him who is detected in an actual fault, to cry out that 
his censor is only a hypocrite. We must not let him 
off in this manuer. A fault is a fault, whatever be 
the merits or demerits of him who discovers it. 

Upon the whole, I think it is the safest mark by 
which to judge of an immaculate mind, if it can in- 
dulge in light and cheerful talk, in its hours of ease, 
without every now and then hitting upon some con- 
demned phrase, and if, when such phrases come from 
others, it has the courage and the judgment fearlessly 
to reprove them. 


THE INVISIBLE ANIMAL WORLD. 
In whatever direction we turn our eyes, we every 
where see around us the most surprising indications 
of the universality of Lirr. The principle of vitality 
seems to be scattered with the utmost prodigality over 
and throughout the whole of the inanimate creation. 
On the earth, in the air, in the rivers and seas, in all 
places and in all times, we find Lire. And in what 
an astonishing variety of forms and combinations ! 
Reckon up all the varieties of animated creatures from 
a man to a midge, from a whale toa herring, from an 
albatross to a humming bird; take the humap, the 
brute, the bird, the reptile, the fish, and the insect 
creation, and compute the supposable number of indi- 
viduals in each; and after all that we can count, all 
that we can allow to be in existence, we are yet but 
beginning to begin to sum up the amount of creatures 
whom the Creator in his almighty power has endowed 
with that incomprehensible principle—Lirr. The 
deeper we examine, the more lofty are our conceptions 
of this infinitude of living creatures. Astronomers, 
by means of their telescopes, have told us of the bodies 
which dot the firmament, and given us reason to be- 
lieve that there exist millions of worlds inhabited by 
beings which must vary in their forms and properties 
according to the characteristics of the spheres they in- 
habit. But to bring down our imaginations from the 
contemplation of so vast a field for conjecture, we 
are attracted by the discoveries of the microscope, and 
find, by the attestation of our senses, that in a single 
drop of water there are myriads of animals—atoms— 
creatures, of which it would require nearly a thousand 
millions to form a cubic inch, all recreating and exe~ 
cuting their various functions and evolutions with as 
much rapidity and apparent facility as if the range 


| afforded them were as boundless as the ocean. Where 


is the man who can contemplate this scene of busy en- 
joyment, and not be overawed by the majesty of the 
works of nature, and nut adore the hand that has, in 
such lavish beneficence, scattered the principle of life 
throughout every department of creation. 

Until within the last fifty years, hardly any one was 
aware of the existence of animalcules; that is, small 
‘animals invisible to the naked eye, living in water, 
and in matter of various kinds. It has also only been 
within a very recent period that this branch of natu- 
ral history has assumed a regular form; and though 
a classification has been in some measure effected, from 
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what we can learn the science is still in a very imper- 
fect state. When we are made aware of the. charac- 
teristics of the animalcule world—for it seems entitled 
to this term—it does not appear astonishing that even 
the most patient investigators, assisted by the most 
powerful/magnifying glasses, should be at a loss toar- 
range in distinet orders the apparently innumerable 
and everechanging classes: Animalcules bear no re- 
semblance whatever to animals which we can see with 
the naked eye. hey are of all imaginable shapes: 
their figures resemble round balls, ovals, eels,.snakes, 
corkscrews, funnels, tops, cylinders, pitchers, wheels, 
flasks, purses, semicircles, kidneys, dots with tails, 
tobacco-pipes, flowers, branches of trees, eggcups, and 
some have the appearance of a tulip with a flowery 
bulb and stalk. But their figures are so extraordi- 
nary, so infinite, that it would be quite impossible to 
give the least idea of them by description. One thing 
is tolerably obvious : they all possess forms suitable to 
their peculiar mode of living. If they have to seize 
their food by darting, they are given a shape in con- 
sonance with that object. If they live by creeping, 
or swimming slowly, they are of a more inert figure. 
In these respects, therefore, nature has paid the same 
degree of attention to the construction of animalcules 
as it has done with larger animals. 

The apparently incalculable number of forms of 
animalcules is not mere puzzling to the investigator 
than their assumption of new forms. Most creatures 
that we know of produce young aiter their kind, either 
at once bringing forth their progeny in life, or through 
the medium of eggs, but always producing young re- 
sembling themselves in figure. Animalcules, however, 
have generally a different way of coming into exist- 
ence. One class propagate by spontaneous scissure, 
or division of their bodies into two or more portions, 
each one forming anew creature, which, on its arrival 
at maturity, pursues the same course. In thus cutting 
themselves in pieces, they are very capricious in their 
fancy. Sometimes they divide straight across, some- 
times lengthwise, and sometimes diagonally; and what 
forms the chief difficulty in understanding them, the 
pieces so separated do not resemble the original: an 
animalcule resembling a ball will give birth—if this 
word can be properly applied—to a number of tri- 
angles. Another class of animalcules propagate by 
the distribution of the internal substance of the parent, 
of which nothing is left but the envelope, soon to be 
dissolved; a third class are produced from germs, 
shooting out from the sides of the parent; and most 
likely there are many other ways by which they come 
into life, of which naturalists have yet no knowledge. 
In some instances, animalcules appear to live in shells, 
which are bivalve, and open and shut at pleasure. 

Notwithstanding the searching power of certain 
kinds of microscopes, it would have been difficult to 
ascertain the functions of animalcules without the aid 
of colouring matter. Into the water in which they 
abound, colouring vegetable matter, which supplies 
them with food, is introduced ; and being partaken of, 
the internal structure, now transparent with colour, 
is discerned. By this contrivance, it has been dis- 
covered that animalcules possess distinct viscera or 
digestive organs, and which are of various kinds. 
Most descriptions of these creatures are furnished 
with a species of hairs bristling out from parts of their 
bodies; these bristles seem to serve the purpose of fins 
to give locomotion, and they also act the part of arms 
to agitate the water, and cause a current to flow to- 
wards their mouths. They are also provided’ with 
hooks, by which they can attach themselves: to any 
object. Independently of these peculiarities, some 
animalcules possess the extraordinary faculty of thrust- 
ing out or elongating portions of their bodies at vari- 
ous points, which, assuming the appearance either of 
legs or fins, are termed variable processes, and enable 
the creature to walk or swim. 


To those who wish to be informed of the already 
known orders of this wonderful department of Nature’s 
handiwork, we would recommend a perusal of the 
recently published work of Andrew Pritchard, Esq., 
entitled, “‘ The Natural History of Animalcules.”’* 
In this interesting production, which has atforded us 
matter for some of our present observations, the author 
describes the following as the best method of procuring 
animalcules whereon to make examinations :—‘ In 
the selection of vegetable substances for infusions, 
such as stalks, leaves, flowers, seeds of plants, &c., 
care must be taken that there be no admixture of 
quinine in them, or the intention will be frustrated. 
Immerse these; whatever they may be, for a few days 
in some clear water, when, if the vessels which con- 
tain them be not agitated, a thin pellicle or film will 
be discerned on the surface, which, under the micro- 
scope, will be seen to be inhabited by several descrip- 
tions of animaleules: the first produce are commonly 
those of the simplest kind, such as the Monads. Ina 
few days more, their numbers will increase to such an 
amazing extent, that it would be utterly impossible to 
compute those in a single drop of the fluid. After 
this, again, they will begin to diminish in numbers, 
and I have generally observed them supplanted by 
others of a larger species and more perfect organisa- 
tion ; such as the Cyclidia, Paramesia, Kolpode, &c. 
It is worthy of remark here, however, that in their 
production they do not pursue any regular order, even 
in similar infusions. If the vessel be large, and the 
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circumstances under which it is placed sufficiently 
favdurable, a still higher description of animalcules 
will sueceed, viz. the Vorticella, and, lastly, the Bra- 
chioni; and thus a single infusion will repay for the 
little trouble of making it, with a great’ variety of 
species. Water in which flour has been steeped will 
be found to abound also with animalcules; and it is 


‘remarked by G. Leach, Esq. that the leaden troughs 
‘constantly appropriated for birds to drink out of, con- 


tain several descriptions of them, and more especially 
those of the wheel genus. In ponds, too, especially 
in the shallow parts, near their edges, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of water-plants, prodigious quantities 
of all kinds may be easily procured; so that, possess- 
ing as we do such myriads of them all around us, 
that they impregnate almost every thing that we eat 
and‘drink, touch and breathe, an anxiety to: know 
more about them, and the effects they produce, can- 
not but be regarded as rational and laudable.” 

It appears, also, by the investigations of other in- 
quirers, that animalcules may be produced by any 
species of decomposition, whether of vegetable or 
animal substances. - It would almost seem, from what 
is related, that the whole of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms are but compounds) of matter:resoluble into 
these extraordinary minute creatures. An idea of 
this kind is by no means new, and it will perhaps be 
remembered that Buffon tried experiments to prove 
its accuracy. ‘To discover,” says he, “ whether all 
the parts of animals, and all the seeds of plants, con- 
tained moving organic particles, I made infusions of 
the flesh of different animals, and of the seeds of more 
than twenty different species of vegetables ; and after 
remaining some days in close glasses, I had the plea- 
sure of seeing organic moving particles in all of them. 
In some they appeared ‘sooner, in others later; some 
preserved their motions for months, and others: soon 
lost it. Some at first produced large moving globules 
resembling animals, which changed their figure, split, 
and became gradually smaller; others produced only 
small globules, whose motions were extremely rapid ; 
and others produced filaments which grew larger, 
seemed to vegetate, and then swelled and poured forth 
torrents of moving globules.” The subsequent. exa- 
minations of physiologists have, in a great measure, 
determined that these moving globules of Buffon, or 
molecules, as they are scientifically termed, are the 
primary atoms of which plants and animals are 
composed, although, at the same time, we are not 
yet. beyond the regions of. conjecture with. respect 
to how these molecules, or animalcula, are either 
brought into substantial consistency, or how. they 
are developed by the separation of matter during the 
putrefactive process. So intimately does the vege- 
table, in its earliest rudiments, sometimes bear an 
analogy to animal life, that it is occasionally difficult 
to separate them}; it is at least certain that the com- 
mencement of the vegetative process is some way 
connected with the existence and operations of mole- 
cules. ‘Having, at the request of Dr Linnaeus (says 
Mr Ellis, a writer in the Philosophical Transactions), 
made several experiments on the infusion of mush- 
rooms in water, in order to prove the theory that 


,these seeds are first animals and then plants, it ap- 


peared evidently that the seeds were put in motion 
by very minute animalcules, which proceeded from 
the putrefaction of the mushroom ; for by pecking at 
these seeds, which are reddish, light, round bodies, 
they moved them about with great agility in a variety 
of directions ; while the little animals themselves were 
scarcely visible, till the food they had eaten discovered 
them. The satisfaction I received from clearing up 
this point, led me into many other curious and inte- 
resting experiments. The ingenious Mr Needham 
supposes these little transparent ramified filaments, 
and jointed or coralloid bodies (strung like coral 
beads), which the microscope discovers to us on the 
surface of inert animal and vegetable infusions when 
they become putrid, to be zoophytes, or branched’ 
animals ; but to me they appear, after a careful 
scrutiny .with the best glasses, to be that genus of 
fungi called mucor, or mouldiness. Their vegetation 
is so amazingly quick, that they may be perceived 
in the microscope even to grow and feed under the 
eye of the observer. Mr Needham has pointed out 
to us a species that is very remarkable for its parts of 
fractification. This, he says, proceeds from an infu- 
sion of bruised wheat. I have seen the same species 
proceed from the body of a dead fly, which has become 
putrid by lying floating for some time in a glass of 
water where some flowers had been. This species of 
mucor sends forth a mass of transparent filamentous 
roots; from whence arise hollow stems, that support 
little oblong seed. vessels, with a hole on the top of each. 
From these I could plainly see minute globules or seeds 
issue forth in great abundance, with ian elastic force, 
and turn about in the water as if they were animated. 
Continuing to view them with some attention, I could 
just discover that the putrid water which surrounded 
them was full of the minutest animalcula; and that 
these little creatures began to attack the seeds of the 
mucor for food. This new motion continued the ap- 
pearance of their being alive for some time longer ; 
but soon after, many of them arose to the surface of 
the water, remaining there without motion; and a 
succession of them afterwards coming up, they united 
together in little thin masses, and floated to the edge 
of the water, remaining there quite inactive during 
the time of observation.” 

The celebrated botanist Dr Robert Brown also 


entered into experiments of this natur». 
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life, which he successfully accomplisiied. (> © 
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ivp, with the 
smaller particles of the grains of the »)) 0 | oxs. 
mined also various products of organic bodies, parti- 
cularly the gum raisins, and substances of vegetable 
origin, extending my inquiry even to pit coal, and in 
all these bodies molecules were found in abundance.’” 

Of late, very considerable improvements have been 
made upon microscopes, by which much interesting 
information regarding the habits and character of 
animalcules has been afforded. ‘These microscopes 
are of immense power in magnifying; and by a contriv- 
ance fur throwing the light of a bright lamp, of the 
sun’s Trays, or of oxy-hydrogen gas, upon the object to 
be investigated, most astonishing discoveries are made. 
Mr Pritchard recommends his Achromatic Engiscope 
as having certain decided advantages over any other 
description of the. microscope. To the student of na- 
ture there could not be presented a more boundless 
and luxuriant field for useful inquiry than is held 
out by these powerful instruments; and it will: be: 
allowed that.in no other department of science is 
there to be found such a delightful source of leisurely 
recreation. To the man of humble means we can 
recommend no better or more rational amusement 
than a visit to one of the many microscopical exhibi- 
tions now to be seen occasionally in every large town, 
and which cannot be too sufficiently pressed upor » » 
lie attention. 


A LEGEND OF GUé ») aa 
In the course of a rambling « 
not long since, I\traversed, wiih »o oth: 
than my pointer Clara, the bent) 
district of Strathmore, literally te 
ley which extends’ from Stratha) ») arns, to 
Cowal in Argyle. As I wand.) ©«. through the: 
lovely and fertile plain, every siep presenting some 
new beauty, I at length found myself in the centre 
of a park of almost boundless extent, and close to 
the princely and splendid Castle of Glammis, whose 
clustering towers rose proudly over wood and dell. 
While I stood gazing on the magnificent scene, Clara, 
with the restlessness incident to her sex, had made 
her way into the castle, from whence she quickly 
issued, pursued by a weather-beaten old woman, who 
twirled a broomstick with alarming activity, while 
half.a dozen yelling dogs brought up the rear. Clara 
finding the odds against her, fied to me for protection ; 
I presented my gun, and the whole posse halted at a 
respectful distance. I then sounded a parley, and de- 
sired the old woman to call back the dogs. ‘‘ Troth,” 
she replied, “ that’s mair than I’l] promise ; your beast 
deserves to hae itsel’ weel thrashed, for coming snok- 
ing» where it has sae little business.” ‘* You must 
forgive her, good woman,” I replied, ‘‘and take us 
with you into the castle, which we have come many,, 
many miles to see.”’ ‘‘ And ye want to see the castle, 
do ye?” she answered with a sourish kind of smile ; 
“‘come awa’ in, then, and dinna be affronted about 
your dog, for ye maun ken there’s no mony beside 
mysel’ at hame the day; for a wheen o’ the servants 
are awa’ to Forfar on some ploy or other, and sae I’m 
left to keepthe house ; but 1’ll do my best to let you'see 
a’ the ferlies in it.” By this I perceived that my con- 
ductress was one of those garrulous, though somewhat 
snappish, housekeepers, who, while serving their mas- 
ter, have no manner of objection to make a bye-penny 
by exhibiting the. premises under their charge to 
strangers. 

On entering the castle, this antiquated domestic dis- 
missed her four-footed auxiliaries, and saying, ‘* Now, 
sir, ye maun let me shut up your dog,’’ she opened 
the door of a'small room, and thrust Clara into dur- 
ance vile, who sent forth the most hideous outvries. 
‘¢ Ne’er mind her yaflin’, sir,” said she; “shell just 
think the inair o’ ye when she sees you again.” ‘‘ You 
are probably in the right,” I replied, as I followed 
her into one of the ancient well-kept apartments. 
‘‘ Saw ye ever the like o’ that?” asked’ she, opening 
a large trunk containing the court dresses of the lords 
and ladies of this ancient family; ‘look at that coat 
a’ passamented with goold lace; it might amaist 
stand its lane. There are nae such coats to be seen 
now-a-days, the mair the pity. It’s a wonder to me 
how lords and yerls can bide to wear the same kind 
o’ coats as the flunkies that stand behind their chairs, 
I dinna think the world has ever gane right since our 
great lords flung awa’ their grand claes, and dressed 
themselves like Kirriemuir weavers.”’ *‘ Why, truly,” 
replied I, lifting up a rich vestment, ‘I think our 
ancestors lavished so ‘much gold and silver on their 
dresses, as to leave but a scanty supply to their de~ 
scendants. But what is this,” I asked, taking up a 
Party-coloured. coat and  tasselled. cap; ‘who wore 
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“these habiliments, my good dame?” ‘‘ Dear sirs, do 
ye'no ken they belonged to the last Fool of Glammis ? 
‘It’s little mair than forty years since he died. I mind 
weel, when I was a bairn, there was naething T liked 
better than playing with the bells of his cap; but they 
are no there now. I often wonder to mysel’ what has 
become of them.” ‘‘I cannot imagine, for my part,” 
said I, taking up a high-heeled shoe, “how the ladies 
\managed to walk when they were shod in this ridi- 
culous manner. It must have been a ticklish affair.” 
“Deed, Pll no say but-it might,” she answered. 
“ But look at this suit of clothes ; they were worn by 
our Ear] Charles when he was stabbed at Forfar by 
the laird of Finhaven.”’ ‘And pray,” said I, “low 
did that come about ; was there a feud between them ?” 
‘Na, na, that was not the reason,”’ she answered. 
Ve maun ken that our earl, and Finhaven, and 
mony mair nobles and gentles, had been at some grand 
burial at Forfar; and after the burial, sat drinking 
thegither never sae lang; and at last, as they were 
getting to horse, some one of them pushed Finhaven 
into the mire. He thought it was Earl Charles who 
had done him this ill turn; so he got on his horse, and 
rode after the earl, and out with his sword, and stabbed 
him so sorely that he died soon after.” ‘An unfor- 
tunate affair indeed ; pray, are there any witches in 
the family now?” ‘Na, na; we never hear tell 0’ 
ony witches now.’? Wishing to try if she had the 
honour of the family at heart, I said, carelessly, “ it 
was really very wicked of the beautiful Lady Glam- 
mis to endeavour to destroy King James V. by witch- 
craft; she well deserved to be burnt; the king knew 
his life was in. daily jeopardy through her diabolical 
‘arts;” but I had better have refrained from touching 
on this subject. In a moment the expression of her 
countenance underwent a violent change; her eyes 
-gleamed with fire; her cheek became pale with pas- 
sion, which broke forth in a torrent of invective. 
* And who are ye that dare say such words in Glam- 
-mis Castle? Are ye no feared that the very roof may 
fa”, and crush ye with the base lie in your mouth ? 
Out o’ my sight, ye black-hearted fause loon; nae- 
thing hinders me frae dinging out your brains, but 
the hope that you’ll. meet wi’ a waur death, and that 
I may live to see the hooded craw picking out your 
een, and the eagle riving at the fause tongue that 
could basely slander the bonniest and the best lady 
that the sun ever shone on. Awa’ wi’ ye—awa’ wi’ 
ye; the wa’s o’ this castle are fifteen feet thick, but 
I trow the words that ye hae spoken hae made them 
dirl ; awa’ wi’ ye, before they come clattering down 
and grind ye to powder.” 

The sight of violent emotion is always interesting, 
and under its influence the old woman deeply engaged 
my attention; and respecting her feelings, and regret- 
ting having wounded them, I hastened to declare my 
real sentiments, and to assure her of my sympathy 
in the unmerited fate of the unfortunate Lady Glam- 
mis. It was not, however, without much difficulty 
that I pacified her, and obtained her forgiveness. 
*¢ Weel, weel,’’ she said, in reply to my excuses, 
[ll say nae mair about it. You're young and silly, 
and nae doubt think it grand diversion to geck at and 
make game o’ an auld wife like me; but mind ye, 
laddie, that the heart is the part langest o’ dying in 
our mortal frames, and that it whiles may happen 
that the body may be dry and withered as the leaves 
that the wind is dinging down frae the trees before 
us, and yet the heart be fu’ o’ the sap o’ life, and may 
haud to human kind with as firm a grip as the hun- 
dred-year-old oak takes 0’ the earth.” “ My good 
dame,” I replied, ‘‘ I honour your feelings, and assure 
you that the tragical end of Lady Glammis has often 
moved my pity and indignation, Lady Glammis’s 
real crime.was in being the sister of the great Karl 
of us, against whom the king nourished an im- 
placable hatred ; but it was unworthy of a true knight 
and a Christian king to wreak his vengeance on a.de- 
fenceless and innocent woman ; in truth, I consider it 
as the greatest blot in the character of James.” ‘ Ye 
may say that, indeed; mony’s the time I'grat mysel’ 
blind when I was a young thing, when my mother 
would sit.ower the firein a winter night, and tell mea’ 
about it; and I would listen and listen, till I thought 
that every thing was bodily before me, and that I saw 
the Castlehill o? Edinburgh covered wi’ a multitude 
o” folks, as silent as the dead in the kirkyard, and wi’ 
their een fastened on the winsome lady, the leal wife, 
and the waefu’ mother, who was. so soon to die a 
‘shamefu’ death; and I ‘thought I saw her walk on 
witha stately step, her brent brow turned up to heaven, 
and her long hair hanging over her saft cheek, and on 
she went proudly to the place of her punishment ;. and 
when she came there, she stood up firmly, and looked 
round with a sweet and calm glance; but when she 
louted down to whisper to the faithful friend whonever 
left her side, and to.beseech him to be.a father to her 
young son, then lying in prison, a’ the mother nelled 
up in her heart, and the tears gushed ower her cheeks, 
but she dried them with her bonny brown hair; and 
then they brought fire and set it to the pile, and I saw 
the flames rising up round her; and_aye as the wind 
blew them past with a swirl, she was seen standing 
with her white hands crossed ower her bosom. Then 
my young heart would swell like to burst, and I would 
start up and cry to my mother to bring water to put 
out the fire, and save the bonny lady, and my mother 
would haud me in her arms till I had sobbed myself 
tosleep. But you’ll be wearied o’ this lang tale; so, 
come awa’.wi’ me, and !’ll let you see what your kind 


like muckle better; and that’s routh o’ guns and pis- 
tols, and a’ sort o’ things for helping folks out o’ this 
weary world.” 

I accordingly followed to the armoury, which con- 
tained a great variety of ancient armour, such as hel- 
mets, coats of mail, shields, &c., and numberless swords, 
guns, bows and arrows, rapiers, and spears; as also, 
saddles, buff gloves, boots, and spurs. ‘‘Ay, ay,” 
said my conductress, “look weel about ye; there’s 
mony a ferlie here; that sword before ye belanged 
to Macbeth, and there’s the shirt o’ rings that he 
never put off by night nor by day; and look at,these 
brass things that were taken out 0’ the Loch o’ For- 
far mair than fifty years ago, where they had lain for 
eight hundred years: this is a part of the spulzie that 
was carried awa’ frae the castle when Malcolm II. was 
murdered. And now, if you hae looked lang enough at 
these dags and guns, I’ll take and let you see the 
room that he died in; the blood is on the floor to 
this blessed day ; and what makes this a real won- 
der is, that the floor has been renewed four or five 
times since that, but the blood aye seeps out in 
the new floor in the very same place that it did on 
the auld ane.” As I did not choose to risk the fa- 
vour of my guide by expressing any doubts on this 
subject, I agreed heartily in thinking it a very great 
wonder that Malcolm’s blood should be transferable. 
We then proceeded to view the portraits, which chiefly 
refer to the time of Charles I[]., amongst which | 
recognised those of Lauderdale, Dundee, Ormond, 
and many others. ‘‘ And whose portrait is this ?”’ I 
asked, pointing to one which much attracted myvat- 
tention. ‘hat,’ replied my guide, “is Patrick 
Yerl of Strathmore; he married a daughter of the 
Yerl of Middleton; and how, think ye, did he bring 
his bride to Glammis ?—he made her mount behind 
him on horseback, and the whole of their retinue 
was one man that ran by the side of the horse, I 
doubt the brides in our times would boggle a wee at 
travelling in this way.” ‘And pray, who may these 
be ?” said I, pointing to two portraits, the one re- 
presenting a lovely female habited as a gipsy, the other 
a handsome youth also in the gipsy dress, ‘ Dear 
me, sir, that’s the Lady Cassilis and Johnnie Faa ; 
you’ll surely hae heard the auld ballad that tells the 
story. Some folks say that Johnnie Faa was not a 
gipsy, but some great lord that was in love with the 
countess, and dressed himself like a gipsy that he 
might get into the castle ; but I trow such gentry are 
little worth speaking about; so we’ll noo gang and 
take a look at the chapel.” 

We accordingly proceeded to the chapel, which is 
justly considered a great curiosity, as it is preserved 
in every respect in the same state in which it was when 
used as a Catholic place of worship: the walls and 
ceiling are still covered with appropriate pictures, and 
even the chaplain’s rochet was still in the pulpit. 
“ How I wish,” said I, in my enthusiasm, ‘that the 
former inmates of this stately edifice could rise up 
at my bidding, and .” “Rash eallant!” ejacu- 
lated the old woman with fervour, “ ye would may 
he like ill to be taken at your word, if ye kent a’; 
ye might find yourself in geyan queer company, if 
a’ tales be true. What would ye say if Yerl Beardie 
were to step in among us?” ‘ Earl. Beardie!” 
said I, bursting into a loud laugh; “what an ab- 
surd name!—I never heard. of the gentleman  be- 
fore; perhaps you meant to say Bluebeard.” ‘I 
meant nae sic .thing,’’ retorted the old woman ; 
“« where hae ye come frae, that ye hae ne’er heard 0’ 
Yerl Beardie ?—but let. us say nae mair about him, 
for wha kens but he and his companions may hear 
every word we are saying ?—it’s a fearsome story, and 
that’s a’ I'll tell you about the matter.” My curi- 
osity being now excited, I assailed the old woman 
with such earnest entreaties to hear the adventures 
of Earl Beardie, that she was fairly obliged to yield. 
‘* Weel, weel,” she answered, ‘‘ I see ye maun hae 
your ain way; so 1’ll tell-you the tale when we gang 
up on the leads o’ the castle; so please to come this 
way.” ‘* Butare you sure that I have seen every 
thing in the castle?’’ “ Ye hae seen every thing, and 
ye havena seen every thing,” she replied in a myste- 
rious tone; “ ye hae seen every thing that is open to 
mortal een, but there is a part in this castle, and a 
sight within it, that would tarn your young bluid as 
cauld as the waters i’ the loch, gude keep us a? frae 
seeing it !”’ 


In this manner the old woman continued to talk 


till we reached the leads of the castle, when an/excla- 
mation of delight escaped me on viewing the varied 
beauties of the surrounding scenery. I looked with 
rapture on the towering Grampians, down whose 
sides rushed innumerable mountain torrents, water- 
ing the valley below; on the lofty Catierthun, on 
whose summit blazed in former times the warning 
bale-fire; while far stretching to the west rose the 
regal towers of Stirling and the blue hills‘of Atholl. 
This. enchanting picture of mountain ‘and castle, 
wood and glade, so absorbed my attention as to ren- 
der me forgetful of the presence of guide, till 
she pointed out to me the Hunters’ Hill, where ‘Mal- 
colm II.-was attacked by assassins, and so grievously 
hurt that he died of his wounds three days after in 
the castle. The mention of ‘this bloody deed im- 
mediately brought: Karl Beardie to my recoilection, 
and I reminded the old woman of her promise to 
relate the tale of mystery. ‘‘ I would hae been better 
pleased if ye wouldua hae asked me to. waste my auld 
breath in speaking o’ the wicked o’. the earth; but I 


vheap. 


forth into a torrent of horrid imprecations. 
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canna say no to ye, and the mair maybe that theré’s 
a glance in your hawk’s eye that puts me in mind 0” 
my Jamie, my winsome laddie, that’s-sleeping in the 
moulds ; and mony’s the day I’ve wearied sair to be 
lying beside him; but we maun a’ dree our time.” 
She wiped away a tear, and then added, “But I 
needna be fashing ye with a mother’s moans—long 
may they be keepit frae your lady-mother’s heart— 
so V’ll tell ye now about Yerl Beardie, who was a 
Yerl of Crawford, and lived in the time of our second 
James. This earl was a very wicked man, delight- 
ing in nought but cruelty and blood; and I hae heard 
tell that at his Castle of Finhaven there are still to be 
seen sticking out frae the walls the iron spikes on 
which he used to hang his prisoners. Besides this, 
he worked muckle dool and woe in Angus, dinging 
down houses, and burning and slaying like a fiend. 
Weel, at the lang and the length, he set himself up 
against the king, and banded with the Yerl of Douglas 
and the Yerl of Ross; and those evil-doers gave battle 
at Brechin to the Yerl of Huntly, who commanded 
the king’s men ; but in the middle of the tulzie, the 
laird of Balnamoon, wi’ a’ his followers, gaed ower 
to Huntly, who gained the battle; and the wicked 
Yerl Beardie, as folks called him, fled awa’, crying 
out that he would willingly live seven years in the 
bottomless pit to do what. Huntly had mastered that 
day. For a’ this, he was soon friends with the king 
again; and they grew so great thegither, that the 
king came to a grand feast that the yerl made for him. 
Weel, sir, for a’ his fair fashions, it was soon seen 
that he was just the auld thing; and the tale gangs, 
that he was one day playing at the cards in this very 
castle with some of his wicked companions, and the 
langer he played, the mair his goold pieces melted 
awa’; and some of his company cried to him to gie 
ower, for he was in ill luck ; but the yerl gied a stamp 
with his foot, and swore with a:deep oath that he 
would play till the day of judgment. The words 
were hardly weel out o’ his mouth, when the great 
enemy stood in the middle of the wicked crew; and 
with a laugh, he clutched hold of Yerl Beardie; and 
he and his companiens, and the very chamber in which 
they sat playing with the de’il’s pented bewks, a’ dis- 
appeared for ever frae mortaleen. And now, sir, this 
is the story of Yerl Beardie.” ‘‘ Anda most wouder- 
ful tale it is,’ I replied; ‘‘ has the room, then, never 
been discovered ?—can no one tell where it has heen 
transported to?” ‘* It’s no thought,” she answered, 
“that it was ever taken out of the castle, but only hid 
frae our een, and long may it besae, for it is said that, 
when it is discovered, Yerl Beardie and his wicked 
companions will be found playing out the game. I hae 
heard my grandmother say that she could maist. take 
her oath that the room is hidden in the east corner ; 
for, on gousty nights, when the winter’s wind whistled 
round the castle, she has heard them stamping with 
their feet, and howling louder than the wind. I’mno 
a’ thegither.sure that this is true; it’s may be only an 
auld world tale; and I hope it may be sae, for there 
are no mony that would like to hae such next-dovr 
neighbours.” “Why, truly,’”? I answered, “one would 
scarcely be willing to take part in their game, for they 
have had such experience in card-playing thatacommon 
mortal would have no chance with them.’ ‘‘ Whishs, 
whisht, yourg sir, and speak nae sae lightly.o’ the 
doomed gamesters, but rather be thankfu’ that you are 
mercifully keepit frae their sins and wickedness. And 
now I'll leave you to lay this to heart, till Vl gang 
doun and see if there’s nae word o’ the servants com- 
ing back, for it’s getting late; and if ye hae far to 
gang the night, ye had better soon be thinkin’ 0’ 
steppin’. 

The sun had long since set, and his last rays were 
rapidly disappearing behind the hills as I sat gazing 
on the dark masses of clouds which rolled from the 
east ; and reflecting on the wild superstition to which 
I had just been listening, a pleasing torpor, super. 
induced by the fatigue which I had undergone, and 
the heat of the day, stole over my senses, which 
was deepened by the influence of the soft twilight 
and the fitful breeze. My fancy, however, was quite 
awake, and transported me into the unhallowed 
chamber of the doomed gamesters. . There sat the 
livid crew round a table, on which were piled seve- 
r:l heaps of gold. I gazed upon the silent company, 
who were too deeply intent, on their occupations to 
waste time on words. I examined their countenances ; 
all wore the traces of violent passions ; the’ fire of ava- 
rice gleamed in their sunken eyes, and their brows 
were furrowed with care. My attention was irresisti- 
bly attracted.by one of the gamesters, whose command. 
ing torm towered far above the others, and who cast 
threatening glances on his antagonists, as the fortune 
of the game transferred to them the yellow gold from 
which he parted so unwillingly. Another game suc- 
ceeded; he lost: fire flashed from his eyes; he bit his 
lip-till the-blood sprung and stained the gold; then 
hastily thrust his'hand into his bosom as if to seek for 
some concealed: weapon; his antagonist coolly drew 
his rapier and laid it beside him on the table. An- 
other game was played ; he lost again, and again did 
his antagonist acquire another portiomof the glittering 
I then knew that I looked upon the wicked 
earl, who, upon the disappearance of his gold, burst 
Struck 
with terror, I fervently wished. to escape, but» my 
limbs were powerless; and I remained immoveable, 
watching with intenseinterest the motions of this vile 
crew. 
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Another game commenced: a profound silence 
reigned. In a short time, fortune once more inclined 
to the earl’s opponents; a half-suppressed laugh, which 
froze my blood, ran through the room; it came not 
from the gamesters. ‘‘ Who laughed?” exclaimed 
the earl, starting from the table and unsheathing his 
weapon. ‘My lord,” said his antagonist with mali- 
cious composure, ‘I pray you play no more this night, 
the luck is against you.” A loud laugh rung through 
the chamber. ‘‘ Again!” shouted the earl; “know, 
villein, that I will play the game out, althongh it 
should be finished in the bottomless pit.” At this 
moment, horrid cries, mingled with shouts of mer- 
riment, filied the air. I felt the chamber sinking 
with the rapidity of lightning ; an instant still seemed 
left tome; it might not yet be too late. I ran to the 
casement, out of which I strove to precipitate my- 
self; something withheld me; I struggled, as those 
only struggle when the prize is life; I cried out, as I 
dealt my blows around. A loud yell rung in my ears. 
I awakened, and found myself in the grasp of the old 
woman, while Clara was limping away with a most 
rueful aspect. “Gude guide us a’,’’ exclaimed the old 
dame, “what for do ye want to fling yoursel’ ower 
the leads?” ‘* Why, my good woman, I dreamt that 
I was making my escape from the window of Harl 
Beardie’s chamber.” ‘‘ Weel,” she replied, ‘that’s 
as queer a conceit as ever I heard, but it had amaist 
been your death; you may be thankfu’ that I came 
back in time to hinder ye frae breaking your neck.” 
“‘T assure you I am fully sensible of the obligation ; 
80 pray, accept of this mark of my gratitude.” Placing 
a piece of money in her hand, and whistling on Clara, 
I pursued my way, and soon left the castle far in the 
distance. 4 


ADVENTURE OF THREE AMERICANS. 
[From the Travels of Captain Alexanderin Russia and the Crimea. ] 
Some time ago, three American gentlemen came to 
Moscow, about six months before the great fair, and 
hearing it continually spoken of in society, they de- 
termined to stay and see it. Among others whose 
acquaintancethey made, was my much esteemed friend 
Admiral Greig, who was at that time residing at Mos- 
cow. His excellency received them in his usual urbane 
and condescending manner, and they used frequently 
to go to consult him, and to ask his advice on various 
subjects. Of the fair they were constantly talking, 
and arranging different plans for getting to it, for it 
is a journey of eight or ten days with the same horses, 
Atlast the long expected fair commenced, and the Ame- 
ricans schemed and plotted for several days on the 
cheapest manner of reaching Nishni Novogorod ; after 
much trouble, they made a bargain with a carrier to 
transport them thither, and off they set from Admiral 
Greig’s residence in a telega, or car. They had only 
been gone two days, when the admiral, to. his Kreat 
astonishment, saw the same party drive into his yard. 
Down they got from the telega, seemingly in high 
dudgeon, and in they came to the house, and, throw- 
ing themselves on a sofa, would hardly speak. Fora 
considerable time their ire prevented their giving any 
explanation to his excellency of the cause of their sud- 
den return. At last they gave vent to their feelings 
in incoherent expressions ; declared they would have 
revenge for the trick that had been played upon them ; 
and finally, when their passion had a little subsided, 
the admiral drew from them the following laughable 
detail :— 

After starting, they had travelled on very comfort- 
ably for a day and night, and were amusing themselves 
in calculating how much money they would spend in 
furs and fancy articles for their friends in the west. 
On the morning of the second day, they came to a 
part of the road which they thought they recognised : 
however, imagining that they were mistaken, they 
said nothing ; a short time afterwards they stopped at 
a house, and the one said to the other, “ Bless me ! 
this is very like a house we halted at yesterday; but 
it is impossible it can be the same one, for we are on 
the road to Nishni Novogorod and Siberia; and one 
place may be very like another.” Still they continued 
travelling on pleasantly; and though they thought 
that they recognised many places on the road, they 
only imagined that it was a strange country Russia, 
without much variety or change of scene. At last 
they came to the suburbs of Moscow itself, and one 
exclaims, *‘ Surely we’ve been here before !’’ and then 
pointing to the city, asked, in their broken Russ, what 
large town it was that they saw befure them. The 
yemchick, or postilion, coolly turned round and said, 
“ Moscow.’ ‘* Moscow!” they shouted with one 
voice ; “why, what did you bring us back here for ? 
we want to go to Nishni.” They then attacked the 
yemchick, denounced him in Russ and English, and 
calied him all the ugly names they could think of. 
““ You infamous rascal,” said they, ‘“‘ we want te goto 
the fair—to the Volga.” ‘I don’t know any thing 
about it,” said the yemchick, scratching his shock 
pate; “Il was engaged to carry you to Moscow, and 
here you are.” 

On looking at the man more attentively, they now 
discovered with astonishment that he was not the 
same person who had driven them out of the city, 
put an entire stranger to them. Unable to solve the 
mystery, they could only stare at one another, and 
cry, ‘We've been humbugged, cheated out of our 
money, lost the fair, and made game of; but we will 
have redress :”’ and accordingly they drove to their 


counsellor the admiral. His excellency having heard 
so much of the story, called in the yemchick, and 


cross-questioned him; and after a few interrogatories, 


he made out that the carrier who had engayed to take 
them to Nishni had conveyed them safely one hundred 
versts on their journey; but as he had no intention 
of seeing the fair himself, he looked about for some 
one to whom he could quietly transfer them; and as 
he could find no one who would engage to take them 
to the fair, he bargained with a postilion to recon- 
duct them for a trifle to Moscow, as his conscience 
would not allow him to leave themon the road. Ac- 
cordingly, in the night, the new yemchick turned 
round with them, and brought them in safety to the 
suburbs, before they found out the trick that had 
been played them—which, by the way, is not an un- 
common one, for several have been served in the same 
way, and after taking an affectionate farewell of 
their friends, have rejoined them much sooner than 
they expected or intended! Well, our travellers again 
sat down and deliberated what they should now do. 
They had already lost some time, and but a few days 
more remained of the fair. After taking two or three 
days to consult, at last they determined on taking 
post horses ; but they had been so long in making up 
their minds, and laying their plans for starting, that 
when they arrived at Nishni, which they did in due 
course safe and well, the fair was over ! 


COUNTRY CHARACTERISTICS. 

WE have more than once remarked, that a kingdom 
may be injured much more easily by being too large 
than too small. There seems to be a territorial limit 
beyond which a nation should not extend itself. Mung- 
land, for instance, forms a tolerably good-sized king- 
dom, yet, for some things, it is too extensive. It 
flourishes in its various parts, but betwixt these va- 
rious parts there appears to be little unity of design, 
and no great intertexture of sentiment. Scotland— 
cutting off its mountainous wastes in the north-west 
—is a very small kingdom; but this has been a sin- 
gularly favourable point in its character. It has 
given its people an extraordinary unity of purpose, 
and created a universal co-operation of individuals 
and associations to accomplish certain objects for the 
general welfare. This peculiarity has been signally 
evinced with regard to the dissemination of internal 
knowledge of the country. Upwards of forty years 
ago, under an incitement given by Sir John Sinclair, 
the rainisters of every parish in Scotland, about a 
thousand in number, gratuitously wrote and furnished 
an account of the particular little districts they su- 
perintended; and these accounts being compiled and 
published, there appeared at length a work in twenty- 
one volumes octavo, exhibiting one of the most com- 
plete bodies of national statistics ever given to the 
world. Now, neither the clergy of the established 
church in England, nor any other class of function- 
aries, have ever, as far as we know, done any thing 
of this kind. If a person living in London wishes 
to know the character of the soil, of the manners of 
the inhabitants, of the state of education, and other 
particulars of a country parish in the heart of Devon- 
shire, there is no way he can get at such information, 
unless by proceeding personally to the spot, or per- 
haps trusting to the vague antiquated accounts of 
some catchpenny publication, equally brief and doubt- 
ful in its details. The case is very different in Scot- 
land ; for as every respectable library possesses a copy 
of the Statistical Accounts, any one can in a few 
minutes learn all about any district in the country, 
however remote and obscure it may be. Inasmuch, 
also, as these parochial historiés furnish a mass of in- 
formation that may be depended on as correct, a basis 
is laid for the publication of condensed works for the 
use of families, strangers, and others; and thus a 
thorough knowledge of the internal state of the country 
is every where communicated. 

The marked utility of a work of the nature we 
have described, has, in the present day, led to the 
compilation of another on a similar but improved plan, 
also by the ministers of the respective parishes, and 
intended for the benefit of their orphan sons and 
daughters.* Already two parts of this new Statistical 
Account have been published ; and from their appear- 
ance, we augur the whole will form an exceedingly 
comprehensive and useful digest. The parishes are 
exhibited under their respective counties, and as far 
as possible classed according to their proximity in 
situation. The following topics are generally treated 
upon: Topography and natural history of the parish; 
civil history, in which antiquities are included ; po- 
pulation; industry, wages, produce, fisheries, and 
manufactures; parochial economy, including means 
of communication, ecclesiastical state, education, cha- 
ritable institutions, poor, inns, fuel; and miscellane- 
ous observations. Itis clear that, by pursuing a plan 
of this kind, an enormous mass of valuable informa- 
tion must be elaborated; and we are certain there 
are few but must wish that such a work may not only 
be successful in its objects, but serve as an example 
to be followed in the southern part of Great Britain. 

By way of a specimen of the style of this valuable 
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compilation, we offer the following extract from the 
account of the parish of Graitney, in Dumfriesshire, 
written by the Rev. James Roddick :—“ Situated on 
the frontier of Scotland, this parish was undoubtedly 
the scene of many battles, and many a border feud and 
foray. The debateable lands, lying between the rivers 
Sark and Esk, now forming the parish of Kirkan- 
drews, were of course for many ages considered com- 
mon to England and Scotland, and so long as these 
remained separate kingdoms, gave birth, as might be 
expected, to prodigious disorders. These lands ex« 
tended eight miles in length and four in breadth, and 
were long possessed by a race who acknowledged the 
laws of neither country. With a view to remedy these 
evils, in the year 1552 a partition was agreed upon 
by the sovereigns of the respective domains; and the 
Scotch dike, a line of plantation drawn between the 
two rivers, was thenceforward to be the boundary; 
the eastern division to belong to Scotland, and the 
western to England, such being the inclinations of the 
inhabitants. The habits of the people, however, con= 
tinued nearly the same till the union of the kingdome 


under James VI., when vigorous measures were re= 


sorted to, and many of them were dispersed over the 
country, or transported into Ireland. Since that happy 
consummation, the inhabitants of the whole surround. 
ing district, laying aside their mutual jealousies and 
hostility, have gradually advanced to a degree of civi- 
lisation, and the lands once desolate, though natu. 
rally fertile, to a state of cultivation, far superior to 
many of the more central parts of the island. I¢ 
must be confessed, however, that the progress of 
the people towards this amelioration was gradual, 
and, in its early stages, exceedingly slow. About 
fifty years ago, the occupations of rural life were 
but little attended to. The tales of the exploits of 
their forefathers, and the scenes of so much rapine 
and bloodshed, tended to keep alive and to cherish a 
restless and wayward spirit, which reluctantly yielded 
to the restraints of law, and settled down into the 
condition of the farmer and the artizan. Game was 
abundant, and the Isle of Man, under a separate ju- 
risdiction, held out strong temptations to illicit trafic, 
Their hands were devoted to the unprofitable amuse-. 
ments of the field, or to the pernicious practice of 
smuggling. Their families and farms were matters 
of but secondary consideration ; and it must be ad- 
mitted, that, with multitudes in the adjacent parishes, 
a life of predatory warfare was only exchanged, for 
a considerable period, for that of vicious idleness, and 
a sort of lawless independence. Daring bands of 
smugglers continued to infest the border. ‘Tea, to- 
bacco, brandy, and gin, were the chief articles of 
their contraband trade, which they landed in every 
creek along the coast, whence their ready friends con- 
veyed them with horses to places of safety. These 
were found for the most part deep sunk beneath the 
kitchen floor, or some of the office-houses, or amid 
wastes of furze, or sometimes, when the men were 
hard pressed by officers of excise, even in ditches or 
morasses. These circumstances are still fresh in the 
memories of many, and some individuals are yet alive 
who took partin transactions resembling, in their ex- 
tent at least, the systematic establishments of regular 
commerce. During the last forty years, however, the 
improvement has been great. The landowners of the 
parish, Lord Mansfield, Sir Patrick Maxwell, Bart., 
Colonels Maxwell and Graham, have given great en- 
couragement to the industry of the farmers ; and farm- 
houses have been erected, and the fields inclosed in a 
manner that reflects much credit upon proprietors and 
tenants. 

The most remarkable variations between the present 
state of this parish, and that which existed at the date 
of the late Statistical Account, are, an increase of po. 
pulation to the number of ninety-nine: an immense 
enlargement of the farms, whose value has been more 
than doubled: a great increase in manufactures: a 
diminution of houses in country places, and a rapid 
extension of villages: a departure from a pretty ge- 
neral spirit of resistance to the revenue laws, and the 
signs ot a growing amelioration in religion and mora- 
lity. Till within these last four years, cock-fights 
were very common, with all their vile accompaniments. 

For the improvement of the parish in a commercial 
and agricultural point of view, the formation of a rail- 
road to join that between Carlisle and Newcastle, and 
the award of prizes to the best managers of farms, and 
to those who pay greatest attention to the breed of 
cattle, may be suggested. For the general welfare of 
its inhabitants in a moral and religious state, the di- 
minution of licensed tippling-houses, and the abolition 
of irregular marriages, may be strongly urged. The 
far-famed marriages of Gretna Green are celebrated, 
it is said, to the number of three or four hundred an- 
nually. The parties are chiefly from the sister king. 
dom, and from the lowest ranks of her population. 
The existence of the law by which the practice has 
been generated is certainly a reproach to our country, 
whether marriage be viewed as a civil or as a sacred 
contract. It dispenses with that solemnity which is 
required for the ordinance in Scripture, and it pre- 
sents opportunities for bigamy and abduction. Parties 
have been known to betake themselves hither, from 
the north of Scotland itself, to celebrate a marriage 
which a few lines written by a magistrate, a lawyer,, 
a shoemaker, or a sexton, and signed by two witnesses 
at home, might have effected equally well, according 
to the present law of Scotland. Scarcely one instance 
in two years occurs of a couple belonging to the parish 
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“peing thus unlawfully united; and when cases of the 
kind did occur a few years ago, the parties generally 
went toa neighbouring justice of the peace. Great 
numbers resort to these altars of Baal, whose priests 
are numerous in this district and others, more parti- 
cularly about Annan and Coldstream. Their num- 
ber, indeed, has sadly injured the trade, for the fees 
re now only half-a-crown a pair. One of these func- 
tionaries, who breaks stones daily on the verge of 
England, has the best chance of succeeding, for he ac- 
costs every party as they pass, and tries to strike the 
best bargain. Tippling-houses have each their rival 
priest, some of whom satisfy the parties by merely 
giving lines signed by witnesses, and others by jab- 
bering over a portion of the service of the church of 
England.” 

The habits of the people of the adjacent parish, 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming, are thus described by the Rev. 
Alexander Monilaws :—“ The habits of the people are 
in general cleanly, and their dress is of late years 
greatly improved. Grey plaids are frequently worn 
instead of greatcoats. ‘lhe ordinary food of the farm- 
servants at their meals is oatmeal porridge for break- 
fast, butcher-meat, with potatoes and bread, for dinner, 
and porridge for supper. The food of mechanics is 
nearly the same. The cottagers commonly make use 
of tea or coffee for breakfast and supper, but seldom 
have it in their power to purchase butcher-meat for 
dinner, Though farmers and mechanics, manufac- 
turers and agricultural labourers, have various diffi- 
culties with which to struggle, yet they appear, upon 
the whole, to be tolerably contented with their situa- 
tion and circumstances in life. The inhabitants of 
this parish are, with few exceptions, possessed of a 
good deal of penetration, and a great fund of common 
sense, and are well acquainted with the principles of 
that religion which they profess. The farmers are a 
respectable class of men—industrious in their calling, 
just in their dealings, and obliging in their manners. 
The people in general are sober, pious, and regular 
in their attendance upon public worship. ‘They are 
kind and hospitable to strangers, and ever ready to 
relieve the distressed. u 

That unprofitable mode of cultivation which pre- 
vailed in this parish forty years ago, has in a great mea- 
sure been abandoned, and a more extensive and liberal 
system of agriculture has been adopted in its stead. 
In the year 1792, the real rent of the parish amount- 
ed to L.2870, and now it is L.7369. The houses 
of proprietors and farmers, of mechanics and cot- 
tagers, have been vastly improved within the last 
thirty years. A great change for the better has also 
taken place in the language, the dress, and the man- 
ner of living, of the inhabitants.” 


DAFT RAB HAMILTON. 


Tuts poor creature for many years wandered about 
Ayr and the towns adjacent. He was a perfect idiot ; 

- but still there was a sort of shrewdness about him, es- 
pecially in money matters, peculiar to those labouring 
under a similar malady. His mother lived in Ayr, 
but he himself was migratory. To-day he was in 
Ayr, to-morrow in Kilmarnock, the next in Mauch- 
line, and soon. Of the genuineness of copper coin, 

‘he was a perfect judge, at a time when that depart- 
ment of the currency was in no sound state. Little 
urchins in their waggeries tried him with old halfpence 
and lead penny-pieces; but Rab was wide awake to 
their tricks. ‘“‘ It’s no gude,” was the simple but 
emphatic judgment he pronounced on such occasions. 
Rab had a dash of the rogue about him too. An in- 
dividual once gave him a twopenny copper-piece. 
After squinting at it over his right shoulder, which 
was his ordinary mode of viewing any thing, he said, 
“ The colour’s gude, but it’s ower big.” With a view 
to ascertain “whorrar it was a gude penny or no,” 

he slipped into a baker’s shop, and asked for “‘ a baw- 
bee bap.” This he got, and three halfpence in change. 
He bolted out of the shop, and ran home with the ut- 
most speed, thinking he had cheated the baker out of 
a penny. The baker happened to be running the 
same way; Rab thought he was in full pursuit, and 
immediately roared out as he ran, “I gat nae mair 
nor a bawbee—I gat nae mair nor a bawbee !”” 

For a long time, although a perfect adept in copper, 
Rab was totally ignorant of silver coin. One day, 
however, he happened to be in a grocer’s shop, and 
saw a girl get six penny-pieces for asixpence. Hitherto 
he had been in the habit of refusing silver, and people 

- used to offer it to him in the perfect certainty that he 
would not accept it. Soon after the above incident, 
a gentleman having held out a sixpence and a penny- 
Mae: and offered him which he pleased, Rab was not 

ong in deciding which of the two to choose. ‘To 
show ye I’m no greedy, I'll tak the wee ane.” 

Rab was a regular attendant at Mr Peebles’s church 
in Ayr; but some freak led him to go one Sunday to 
hear Dr Auld, one of the established clergy. Having 

«posted himself close by the pulpit, he stuck his head 
‘through the railing which surrounded it. On find- 
ing he could not get it out again as easily as he put it 
in, he kept wriggling and whining till half the sermon 

-was over. At last he roared out for help, and cried, 
*¢ This is a judgment on me for léavin’ Mr Peebles.” 

The sixpence which he had got fleshed him to new 

~ energies. He pretended that he wanted to get a 
Bible, and levied contributions upon the public for so 
laudable a purpose» in sixpences to a considerable 
amount. It often happened that he applied to the 
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same individual more than once, or even twice, until 
he had got more than would have bought a score of 
Bibles. A friend of ours, Mr C of Kilmarnock, 
upon being a third time applied to, was somewhat 
sceptical about Rab’s appropriation of the money, and 
asked him ‘‘if he had not got the Bible yet?” ‘‘Ay,” 
said Rab; “* No—Ay—I maybe may hae gotten the 
Bible—but losh, man, J hae lost my Psalm-Book.” 

A Highland regiment happening to come into Ayr 
a great many years ago, with a poor ill-starred “ Daft 
Jamie” at his head, Rab, recognising a brother in in- 
tellect, went up to him. After viewing each other 
‘¢ with lack lustre eye,’’ and contorting their faces in 
such a manner as to remind a beholder of the words 
of the poet, 

* Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at the other, 
And wags his empty noddle at his brother,” 


Rab accosted Jamie with, “ Are ye Mister James ?” 
“ Ay; and I reckon ye are Daft Rab Hamilton ?” 
“Ouay; losh, man, ’amdry.” ‘Weel,’ said Jamie, 
‘“< J hae thrippence.”” The two slunk into the inn, 
and called for a bottle of porter. The waiter, how- 
ever, had by mistake brought a bottle of ink, which 
Rab decanted into a jug and drunk to the bottom, 
whilst Jamie was looking at the troops from the win- 
dow. ‘‘ The porter wur gude, but uncommon sour, 
Mister James. Hae, there’s the joug.” On perceiv- 
ing it empty, Jamie threw it at the head of his com- 
panion, who now made a dash down stairs, screaming 
with terror, ‘‘ Catch me drinkin’ wi’ daft folk again !” 

It is reported that this unfortunate being was some 
years ago deprived of life by poison administered by 
some ruflians, whom the public authorities, in despite 
of the most indefatigable exertions, could not discover. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 
Tuis bold and enterprising spirit was born at Wil- 
loughby, in Lincolnshire, in the year 1579. He was 
naturally of a restless and roving disposition, and 
from his earliest years took great delight in feats of 
peril and daring. This passion continuing to grow 
with his years, he soon became desirous of a wider 
field of action, and of more serious adventures, than 
the locality in which he resided afforded. While yet 
only in the thirteenth year of his age, he sold his 
books and satchel to procure a sum of money to enable 
him to commence the life of a sailor. His‘ father’s 
death, however, which happened at this juncture, put 
an end to this project, and instead of getting to sea, 
he was obliged to submit to be bound apprentice to a 
merchant at Lynn. Finding, contrary to his expec- 
tations it would appear, that his master either could 
or would not find him employment in his service on 
ship-board, he left him, and joined the train of a young 
nobleman proceeding to France. From this service 
he was discharged at Orleans, and furnished with 
money to carry him to England; but instead of re- 
turning to the latter country, he proceeded to the Low 
Countries, and enlisted as a soldier.’ While here, he 
was prevailed upon by a Scottish gentleman, with 
whom he became acquainted, to proceed to Scotland, 
under a promise of being strongly recommended to 
King James; but being disappointed in those expecta- 
tions of royal favour which his friend’s promises had 
excited, he returned to his native town. Instead 
of now mingling with the society which the place 
afforded, he, in that strange and wayward spirit for 
which he had been remarkable from his earliest years, 
betook himself to the woods, where he erected a hut 
to reside in. In this solitude he devoted himself to 
the study of military history and tactics, the latter of 
which he subjected to practical illustration by exer- 
cising occasionally with the lance on horseback. He 
was, however, ultimately induced to leave his retire. 
ment; and having received a part of his patrimonial 
estate, he again set out on his travels in the winter 
of the year 1596, being yet only in the seventeenth 
year of his age. Having arrived in Flanders, to which 
he first directed his steps, he there became acquainted 
with a Frenchman, who, by representing himself as 
the heir of a noble family, contrived to rob him of all 
his baggage. Smith, however, fell in with the thief 
soon afterwards at Dinang and though he does not 
seem to have recovered any of his property in conse- 
quence of this meeting, he had the satisfaction of 
giving the Frenchman a sound drubbing. He fought 
him, wounded and disarmed him, and, to complete 
his mortification, compelled him to confess his guilt 
before a large crowd of people which the contest had 
gathered around them. Having obtained some pe- 
cuniary assistance, of which the loss of his baggage 
placed him in need, from the Earl of Ployer, of whom 
he had some acquaintance, Smith pursued his course 
along the French coast to Bayonne, and from thence 
to Marseilles, where he joined a company of pilgrims, 
and embarked with them for Italy. During the pas- 
sage, a violent storm, which threatened the total de. 
struction of the vessel, having arisen, Smith’s devout 
fellow-passengers attributed their misfortune to the 
presence of the heretic, and to propitiate their angry 
saints, immediately threw him overboard into the sea. 
Fortunately the vessel was at the moment but at a short 
distance from the island of St Mary, off the town of 
Nice, and Smith contrived to make the shore. Here 
he was taken on board a ship belonging to St Malo, 
by the master of which he was kindly treated, and 
subsequently conveyed to Alexandriain Egypt. Soon 
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after this he had the good fortune to be present at 
the capture of a richly laden Venetian ship, and re. 
ceived two thousand dollars as his share of the prize. 

On obtaining possession of this windfall, our tra- 
veller proceeded on a tour through Italy, and after. 
wards travelled into Steria. Here he enrolled himself 
as a volunteer in the service of the emperor, who was 
then at war with the Turks; and so soon and so emi- 
nently distinguished himself by his bravery, that he 
was almost immediately promoted to the command of 
a company of 250 horse. This, however, was but a 
beginning of the splendid successes, and still more 
splendid achievements, of this second Crichton. At 
the siege of Rigal, a Turkish lord sent a message to 
the Christian camp, intimating, that, for the diversion 
of the ladies, he would engage in single combat with 
any captain of their host whom they might choose to 
send against him. The challenge was accepted, and 
the honour of meeting the Turk, which had been de- 
cided by lot, fell upon Smith. In the combat which 
followed, the latter killed his antagonist ; and having 
struck off his head, carried it in triumph to his gene- 
ral. The prowess of the Englishman in this encounter 
excited the chivalry of the Turks, and procured him 
the honour of a second and a third challenge. He ac- 
cepted both, and in both was victor, carrying away 
each time the head of his enemy. On returning to 
the army after accomplishing these heroic feats, he 
was received with every mark of distinction and ho- 
nour. <A military procession, composed of 6000 men, 
was got up to mark the sense which was entertained 
of his gallantry and skill in arms. He was presented, 
besides, with a horse richly caparisoned, a simitar 
worth 300 ducats, and, lastly, a commission as major. 
But this was not all. On the capture of Rigal, the 
prince of Transylvania presented him with his picture 
set in gold; gave him a pension of 300 ducats per 
annum; and in commemoration of his bravery in the 
instances of his single combats with the infidel, added 
a coat of arms bearing three Turks’ heads in a shield. 

“In the midst of life there is death ;’? and in the 
midst of prosperity there is reverse and ruin: and 
so did poor Smith find it tobe. The army in which 
he served was shortly after defeated, and he himself 
severely wounded, made a prisoner, and, finally, sold 
as a slave to a pacha, who made a present of him to 
his mistress at Constantinople. By this lady he was 
transferred to a cruel master, on the borders of the 
Sea of Azoph, where he was ordered to be stripped, to 
have his head and beard shaven, and to be driven out 
to labour with the other Christian slaves. Even in 
this deplorable situation Smith’s native intrepidity of 
character continued to adhere to him, and he now 
resolved to employ it in effecting his escape. An 
opportunity soon offered, and he availed himself of it 
with ready resolution. One day, while his tyrannical 
mast>r stood by him as he was engaged in thrashing 
corn at some distance from the pacha’s residence, 
Smith suddenly turned upon him with the thrashing 
instrument, and struck him dead to the earth. He 
then hid the body amongst some straw, secured a 
small bag of grain, mounted the Turk’s horse, and 
fled to the desert. Here he roamed about, unknow- 
ing where he was, and uncertain whither to go for 
several days, but at length made his way to Mus- 
covy, and in sixteen days more arrived at a Russian 
garrison on the river Don. Here he was not only 
kindly received, but was also furnished with letters 
of recommendation to different governors throughout 
the Russian dominions. By means of these intro- 
ductory letters, Smith now traversed a great part of 
Russia and Poland, and finally joined his friends in 
Transylvania, who supplied his purse so liberally, 
that he was enabled to prosecute his travels through 
Germany, France, and Spain. He next visited Mo. 
rocco, and from thence returned to England, with 
still a thousand ducats in his pocket. 

Soon after his arrival in London, he became ae- 
quainted with a Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, a 
person of a similarly enterprising spirit to his own, 
who had been in America, and who, at the time he 
met with Smith, was full of the idea of forming an 
English settlement in that country. Having com- 
municated his plans to the latter, he entered into 
them with the utmost enthusiasm; and the result 
was, that the adventurers succeeded in forming a 
company, and in obtaining letters-patent for the 
juridical division and government of the new ter- 
ritory, dated April 16, 1606, and on the 19th De- 
cember following, the expedition sailed from Black- 
wall for Virginia. During the passage, Smith, who 
had becdme an object of jealousy, to the principal of- 
ficers. appointed by the crown for the new settlement, 
was arrested on a charge of entertaining an inten- 
tion to murder the council, usurp the government of 
the colony, and to make himself supreme ruler @ 
Virginia. . On the arrival of the expedition in Ame- 
rica, Smith, who was now released from confinement, 
but excluded from the council of which he had been 
appointed an original member, demanded a trial. 
This was at first refused him, but was subsequently 
granted, when he was honourably acquitied of all the 
charges, and had damages to the extent of L.200 
awarded against Wingtield, the president of the settle- 
ment, and his principal accuser. Satisfied with the 
re-establishment of his character, Smith generously 
cousigned the money to the general purposes of the 
company. After a variety of adventures with the 
Indians, in which his restless disposition and insati- 
able curiosity involved him, by inducing him to make 
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frequent exploratory incursions to the interior, he was 
taken prisoner by the savages, and carried before a 
chief of the name of Powhattan, whom he found 
seated on a wooden throne, with two girls, his daugh- 
ters, beside him. A consultation having been held 
by the Indians regarding the doom of their prisoner, 
it was determined, that as he was a person whose.ac- 
tivity and courage rendered him a particularly dan- 
gerous neighbour, he should be*put to death. In 
pursuance of this sentence, he was extended at full 
length on the ground, and his head placed on a large 
stone at the feet of ‘Powhattan, who was to perform 
the office of executioner by dashing out his brains 
with his club: At this instant, just as the fatal blow 
was about to descend, Pocahontas, one of the chief- 
tain’s daughters, a girl of only twelve years of age, 
suddenly sprang forward, threw herself on the body 
of her father’s intended victim, and earnestly be- 
sought his life. The savage, struck with the magna- 
nimity of the act, yielded to the entreaties of his 
generous ard noble-minded child, and not only spared 
the life of his captive, but permitted him to return to 
his friends. This singular incident was the com- 
mencement of a friendship for the whites on the part 
of the kind-hearted Indian girl who had saved Smith’s 
life, which continned through many years with una- 
bated warmth and zeal, and was of the utmost service, 
on many occasions, to the English settlers. 

On his return to the colony, Smith sent some pre- 
sents to his benefactress and her father, as tokens of 
remembrance and gratitude. ‘These were acknow- 
ledged soon after by a personal visit from Pocahontas, 
who subsequently made repeated journeys to the 
settlements of the whites, and often supplied them 
with provisions when they were on thei point of starv- 
ing, and knew not where to lock for food. But great 
as such services as these were, they were’ not all that 
were rendered to the strangers by this generous- 
hearted child of nature. She saved them also, in nu- 
merous instances, from the effects of her father’s 
hostility. Oneof these instances is especially remark- 
able: In 1609, Powhattan, with the view of getting 
Smith into his power, and destroying him, invited 
the latter to visit him ;) and to induce him to comply, 
promised him asupply of provisions for the settlement. 
Pocahontas having discovered the plot that was 
on foot, instantly set out for the English settlement, 
traversed the depth of the forest at midnight, alone 
and unprotected, gained the residence of her friends, 
and disclosed to Smith the conspiracy which had been 
entered into for his destruction. Three years after 
this, Pocahontas, whose disinterested and energetic 
friendship for the whites had added to the other acts 
of her benevolence the saving of the life of an Eng- 
lish boy, when the whole of the party to which he 
belonged had been murdered by the Indians, was 
#ompelled to fly her father’s house for the unconquer- 
able attachment she continued to bear to the whites. 
On this occasion she fled to and sought the protec- 
tion of a neighbouring chief, who gave her shelter for 
atime, but was subsequently prevailed upon, by the 
temptation of a copper kettle, to deliver her up to an 
English captain of the name of Argall, who conceived 
that she would be a valuable hostage between himself 
and the Indians. While in the hands of Argall, a 
Mr Thomas Rolfe, an Englishman of respectable cha- 
racter, formed an attachment to her, offered her his 
hand, and married her—an event which, by relieving 
the colony from the formidable enmity of her father, 
Powhattan, secured a peace between the settlers and 
the Indians of many years’ continuance. 

In 1616, Pocahontas embarked with her husband 
for England, where she became an object of universal 
interest. She subsequently made rapid progress in 
the acquisition of the English language, and was an 
especial favourite at court. But the years of the high- 
souled Indian were destined to be few. While about 
to embark at Gravesend with her husband «nd an 
infant son, to revisit her native land, she was taken 
suddenly ill, and died in the twenty-second year of 
her age. 

To return to Smith, from whose story we have made 
a digression, which would, perhaps, have required 
some apology, had the subject not been the merits of 
Pocahontas. On his return to the colony, he was 
elected president; but after a stay with his friends 
of only three days, his restless spirit again drove him 
abroad in quest of information and adventure. De- 
puting his authority as president to one Scrivener, a 
counsellor, he set out from the settlement in an open 
boat, to prosecute discoveries inthe Chesapeake. From 
this expedition he returned on the 7th September 
1608, after accomplishing a voyage of three thousand 
miles. On the 10th of the same month, he was re- 
elected president, and continued to discharge the 
arduous duties of that appointment with singular 
judgment and vigour for several months. During 
this period of his administration, he had many for- 
midable difficulties to contend with—enemies with- 
out, and enemies within; mutinous spirits at home, 
and the Indians abroad—but his intrepidity and pru- 
dence enabled him to keep both at bay. In his in- 
tercourse with the latter, amongst whom he made 
frequent excursions at the peril of his life to obtain 
provisions for the cvlony, he discovered a singular 
degree of courage and presence of mind. On one of 
these occasions, a chieftain, of the name of Opechan- 
canough, suddenly surrounded the house in which 
Smith had taken up a temporary residence for the pur- 
pose of trading, with seven hundred Indians. «Smitb, 


on perceiving the treachery of the Indian chief, who 
was in the same apartment with him, instantly seized 
him by the hair of the head, and! dragged him into 
the midst of his people. Struck with the determined 
spirit which the daring act implied, and with the 
mesolute bearing of the Englishman, the astonished 
Indians immediately laid down their arms, and re- 
frained from any further hostilities. 

In the meantime, the company in London, by which 
the expedition had been fitted out, finding none of 
those profits accruing from it which they had expected, 
attributed, as is usual in such cases, the want of suc. 
cess to mismanagement on the part of the local ad- 
ministrators of its affairs; and, under this impres- 
sion, sent out, in the year 1609, new officers, and a 
new charter, by which Smith was superseded in the 
presidency. For some time, he refused to resign his 
authority, and was supported in his resistance by the 
elder settlers, with whom he was a great favourite. 
The cabals and divisions which hence tvok place in the 
colony between those who supported Smith and those 
who took paré with the new authorities, in which a 
conspiracy was entered into to murder the former, 
finally compelled him to leave the settlement and to 
return to England,’ which he did in the year 1609. 

The enterprising spirit of this daring adventurer 
was still by no means subdued, either by the ingrati- 
tude of his employers and fellow-colonists, or the un- 
profitable result of all his labours and of all the dangers 
he had undergone. In 1614, he again visited Ame- 
rica in the command of an expedition of trade and 
discovery to New England. On this occasion he made 
a chart of the coast, and was rewarded on his return, 
for his services, by the honourable but empty title of 
admiral of the country he had visited. In the following 
year, he obtained the commaaid of two vessels to go out 
and establish colonies in America, but was driven 
back by stress ef weather, an accident which put an 
end to the intended expedition. He, however, again 
embarked on board another small ship, with a crew of 
thirty men, but no better fortune attended him. “He 
was now taken prisoner by the French, and:carried to 
Rochelle, where he was contined on board ‘a ship ‘at 
anchor. This vessel was soon after driven out to sea by 
a'storm, in which Smith was very near lost; he never- 
theless escaped, and got into Rochelle, from whence 
he returned to England. Some time after his ‘return, 
he published an account of his two last voyages, and 
distributed copies of the work amongst persons of note 
in the west of England, in the hope of inducing them 
toengage in his favourite project of colonising Ame- 
rica. But all his efforts were fruitless. ‘The unfor- 
tunate' results of preceding attempts had destroyed all 
faith in such speculations, and none could now be per- 
suaded to second the views of the bold but luckless. 
adventurer. When Pocahontas was in England, Smith 
visited her at Brentford, where she resided. She had 
been led to believe that he was dead ; and:»when she 
saw him, she buried her face in her hands, and became 
violently agitated. Smith subsequently wrote a peti- 
tion in her behalf to Queen Anne, representing her 
merits and services, and soliciting for her the patron- 
age of the English people. He afterwards (1621) pub- 
lished a history of Virginia, and,.in 1630, an account 
of his adventures, in a folio volume, from.1593 to 1629. 
In the year following (1631), this intrepid, enterpris- 
ing, but unfortunate man, died in London, in the fifty- 
second year of his age; presenting one of those me- 
lancholy and impressive contrasts|in -the history of 
human life, between the beginning and the close of 
the allotted span, which should teach ambition humi- 
lity, and reconcile the humble to the obscurity of their 
lot. 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
[From Babbage’s Economy of Manufactures. ] 
We have seen that the application of the Division of 


Labour tends to produce cheaper articles; that it thus. 


increases the demand ; and gradually, by the effectiof 
competition, or by the hope of increased gain, that it 
causes large capitals to be embarked in extensive fac- 
tories. Let us now examine the influence of this ac- 
cumulation of capital directed to one object. In the 
first place, it enables the most important principle on 
which the advantages of the division of labour depends 
to be carried almost to its extreme limits : not merely 
is the precise amount of skill purchased which is ne- 
cessary for the execution of each process, but through- 
out every stage—from that in which the raw material 
is procured, to that by which the finished produce is 
conveyed into the hands of the consumer—the same 
economy of skill prevails. The quantity of work pro- 
duced by a given number of people is greatly aug- 
mented by such an extended arrangement ;and the 
result is necessarily a great reduction in the cost of 
the article which is brought to market. 

Amongst the causes which tend to the cheap pro- 
duction of any article, and which are connected with 
the employment. of additional capital, may be men- 
tioned the care which is taken to prevent the absolute 
waste of any part of the raw material, An attention 


| to this clreumstance sometimes causes the union of two 


trades in one factory, which otherwise might have 


| been separated, 


An enumeration of the arts to which the horns of 
cattle are applicable, will furnish a striking example 
of this kind of economy. The tanner who has pur- 
chased the’ raw hides, separates the horns, and sells 
them tothe makers of combs and lanterns. 'Thehorn 
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consists of two parts, an outward horny case, and am 
inward conical substance, somewhat intermediate bes 
tween indurated hair and bone. ‘The first process 
consists in, separating these two parts, by means of 
a blow against a block of wood. The horny exterior 
is then cut into three portions with a frame-saw. 

1. The lowest of these, next the root of the horn, 
after undergoing several processes, by which it is 
flattened, is made into combs. 2. The middle of the 
horn, after being flattened by heat, and having its 
transparency improved. by oil,.is split into thin layers, 
and forms a substitute for glass, in lanterns of the 
commonest kind. 3. The tip of the horn is used by 
the makers of knife-handles, and ‘of the tops of whips, 
and for other similar purposes. 4. The interior, or 
core of the horn, is boiled down in water. A large 
quantity of fat rises to the surface; this is put aside, 
and sold to the makers of yellow soap. 5. The liquid 
itself is used as a kind of glue, and is purchased by 
cloth-dressers for stiffening. 6. The insoluble sub- 
stance, which remains behind, is then sent. to the mill, 
and, being grownd down, is sold to the farmers for 
manure. 7. Besides these various, purposes to which 
the different parts of the horn are applied, the clip- 
pings which arise in comb-making are sold to the 
farmer for manure. In the first year after they are 
spread over the soil they have comparatively little ef- 
fect, but during the next four or five their efficiency 
is considerable. The shavings which form the refuse 
of the lantern-maker, are of a much thinner texture: 
some of them are cut into various figures, and painted, 
and.used as toys; for being hygrometric, they curl 
up when placed on the palm of awarmhand. Butthe 
greater part of these shavings also are sold for manure, 
and from their extremely thin and divided form, the 
full effect is produced upon the first crop, 

In many of the large establishments of our manu- 
facturing districts, substances are esployed which are 
the produce of ‘remote countries, and which are, in 
several instances, almost peculiar to a few situations. 
The discovery of any new locality, where such articles 
exist in abundance, is a matter of great importance 
to any establishment which consumes them in: large 
quantities ; and it has been found, in some instances, 
that the expense of sending persons to great distances, 
purposely to discover and to collect such produce, has 
been amply repaid. Thus it has happened, that the 
snowy mountains of Sweden and Norway, as well as 
the warmer hills of Corsica, have been almost stripped. 
of one of their vegetable productions, by agents sent 
expressly from one of our largestvestablishuments for 
the dyeing of calicoes. Owing to the same command 
of capital, and to the scale upon which the operations 
of large factories are carried on, their returns admit 
of the expense of sending out agents to examine into 
the wants and tastes of distant countries, as well as of 
trying experiments, which, although profitable to them, 
would be ruinous to smaller establishments possessing 
more limited resources. 

When capital. has been invested in machinery, and 
in buildings for its accommodation, and when the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood have acquired aknow- 
ledge of the modes of working at the machines, 
reasons of considerable weight are required to cause 
their removal. Such changes of position do, how- 
ever, oceur; and they have been alluded to by the 
committee on the: fluctuation of manufacturers’ em- 
ployment, as one of the causes interfering most ma- 
terially with an uniform rate of wages: it is therefore 
of particular importance to the workmen to be ac- 
quainted with the real causes which have driven 
manufactures from their ancient seats. 

“ The migration or change of place of any manu- 
facture has sometimes arisen from improvements of 
machinery net applicable to the spot where such ma- 
nufacture was carried on, as appears to have been the 
case with the woollen manufacture, which has in 
great measure migrated from Essex, Suffolk, and 
other, southern counties, to the northern districts, 
where coal for the use of the steam-engine is much 
cheaper. But this change has, in some instances, 
been caused or acceierated by the conduct of the work- 
men, in refusing a reasonable reduction of wages, or 
opposing the introduction of some kind of improved 
machinery or process; so that, during the dispute, 
another spot has in great measure supplied their place 
in the market. Any violence used by the workmen 
against the property of their masters, and any unrea- 
sonable combination on their part, is almost sure thus 
to be injurious to themselves.” 

These removals become of serious consequence when 
the factories have been long established, because a po. 
pulation commensurate with their wants invariably 
grows up around them. ‘The combinations in Not- 
tinghamshire, of persons under the name of Luddites, . 
drove a great number of lace-frames from that district, 
and caused establishments to be formed in Devonshire. 
We ought also to observe, that the effect of driving 
any establishment into a new district, where similar 
works have not previously existed, is not merely to 
place it out of the reach of such combinations, but, 
after a few years, the example of its success will most 
probably induce our capitalists in the new district to 
engage in the same manufacture: and thus, although 
one establishment only should be driven away, the 
workmen, through whose combination its removal is 
effected, will not merely suffer by the loss of that por- 
tion of demand for their labour which the factory 
caused ; but the value of that labour will itself be re- 
duced by the competition of a new field of production. 
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It is of great importance that the more intelligent 
-rongst the class of workmen should examine into 
*@ correctness of these views; because, without hav- 
-> > their attention directed to them, the whole class 
\\poy, in some instances, beled by designing persons 

ursue a course, which, although plausible in ap- 
)> ance, is in reality at variance with their own best 
+ (0ey estse 


EXCURSIONS. 


|.» a country gentleman, and enjoy an estate in 
i.csthaaptonshire, which formerly enabled its pos- 
sessors to assume some degree of consequence in the 
country, but which, for several generations, has been 
growing less, only because it has not grown bigger. 
TI mean, that, though I have not. yet been obliged 
to mortgage my land, or fell my timber, its relative 
value is every day diminishing by the prodigious in- 
flux of wealth, real and artificial, which, for some 
time past, has been pouring into this kingdom. Hi- 
therto, however, I have found my income equal to my 
wants. It has enabled me to inhabit a good house in 
town, for four months of the year, and to reside 
amongst my tenants and neighbours, for the remain- 
ing eight, with credit.and hospitality. 

I am, indeed, myself so fond of the country, and so 
averse in my nature to every thing of hurry and bus- 
tle, that, if I consulted only my own taste, I should 
never feel a wish to leave the shelter of my own oaks in 
the dreariest season of the year; but I looked upon 
our annual visit to London as a proper compliance 
with the gayer disposition of my wife, and the natural 
curiosity of the younger part of the family. Besides, 
to say the truth, it had its advantages in avoiding a 
round. of dinners and card-parties, which we must 
otherwise have engaged in for the winter season, or 
have been branded with the appellation of unsociable. 

Our journey gave me an opportunity of furnishing 
my study with some new books and prints, and my 
wife of gratifying her neighbours with some ornamen- 
tal trifles, before their value was. sunk by becoming 
common, or of producing at her table or in her furni- 
ture some new-invented refinement of fashionable 
elegance. Our hall was the first that was lighted by 
an Argand lamp; and [ still remember how we were 
gratified by the astonishment of our guests, when my 
wife, with an audible voice, called to the footman for 
the tongs to help to the asparagus with. We found 
it pleasant, too, to be enabled to talk of capital artists 
and favourite actors ; and I made the better figure in 
my political debates, from having heard the most po- 
pular speakers in the house. 

Once, too, to recruit my wife’s spirits after a. tedi- 
ous confinement, we passed a season at Bath. In this 
manner, therefore, things went on very well in the 
main, till of late my family have discovered that we 
lead a very dull kind of life, and that it is impossible 
to exist with comfort, or, indeed, to enjoy a tolerable 
share of health, without spending good part of every 
summer at a watering-place. I held out as long as I 
could. One may be allowed to resist the plans of dis- 
sipation, but the plea of health cannot decently, be 
withstood. 

It was soon discovered that my eldest daughter 
wanted bracing, and 'my wife had a bilious complaint, 
against which our family physician declared that sea- 
bathing would be particularly serviceable. Therefore, 
though it was my own private opinion that my 
daughter’s nerves might have been as well braced by 
morning rides upon the Northamptonshire hills, as by 
evening dances in the publicrooms, and that my wife’s 
bile would have been greatly lessened by compliance 
with her husband, I acquiesced, and preparations were 
‘made for our journey. 

These, indeed, were but slight ; for the chief grati- 
fication proposed in this scheme was, an entire freedom 
from care and form. We should find every thing re- 
quisite in our lodgings; it was of no consequence 
whether the rooms we should occupy for a few months 
in the summer, were elegant or not; the simplicity of 
a country life would be the more enjoyed by the little 
shifts we should be put to; and all necessaries. would 
be provided ‘in our lodgings. It was not, therefore, 
till after we had taken them, that we discovered how 
far ready-furnished lodgings-were from affording every 
article in the catalogue of necessaries. We did not, 
indeed, give them a very scrupulous examination ; for 
the place was so full, that, when we arrived, late at 
night, and tired with our journey, all the beds at the 
inn were taken up, and an easy chair and a.carpet 
were all the accommodations we could obtain for our 
Trepose,. Fs 

The next morning, therefore, we eagerly engaged 
the first lodgings we found vacant, and have ever since 
been disputing about the terms, which, from the hurry, 
were not sufficiently ascertained ; and it is not even 
yet settled whether the little blue garret, which serves 
us as a powdering room, is.ours of right or by favour. 
The want of all sorts of conveniences is a constant ex- 
cuse for the want of all order and neatness, which. is 
So visible in our apartment ; and we are continually 
lamenting that we are obliged to buy things of which 
we have such plenty at home, ‘ 

It is my misfortune that I can do nothing without 
all my little conveniences about me; and in order to 
write a common letter, I must have my study-table to 
Jean my elbows on in sedentary luxury: you will 
judge, therefore, how little Iam able to employ my 

leisure, when I-tell:you: that the only room they have 


been able to allot for my use is so filled and crowded 
with my daughters’ hat-boxes, band-boxes, and wig- 
boxes, that I can scarcely move about in it; and am 
at this moment writing upon a spare trunk for want 
of a table. 

I am therefore driven to saunter about with the 
rest of the party; but instead of the fine clumps of 
trees and waving fields of corn I have been accus- 
tomed to have before my eyes, I see nothing but a 
naked beach, almost without a tree, exposed by turns 
to the cutting eastern blast and the glare of a July 
sun, and covered with a sand equally painful to the 
eyes and to the feet. The ocean is, indeed, an object 
of unspeakable grandeur; but when it has been con- 
templated ina storm and in a calm—when we have 
seen the sun rise out of its bosom, and the moon sil- 
ver its extended surface—its variety is exhausted, and 
the eye begins to require the softer and more inte- 
resting scenes of cultivated nature. 

My family have, indeed, been persuaded several 
times to enjoy the sea still more, by engaging in a 
little sailing-party; but as, unfortunately, Northamp- 
tonshire has not afforded them any opportunity of 
becoming seasoned sailors, these parties of pleasure 
are always attended with the most dreadful sickness. 
This, likewise, I am told, is very good for the consti- 
tution: it may be so, for aught I know; but I confess 
Iam apt to imagine that taking an emetic at home 
would be equally salutary, and 1 am sure it would be 
more decent.”—Mrs Barbauld. 


WEST INDIAN WARFARE. 
Tuer hardships and miseries often endured by soldiers 
are exemplified in the following short extract from the 
Life of a Field Officer, just published. The scene is 
in one of the West India islands :— 

‘On the route, I conversed for some time with a 
Frenchman, who had had several skirmishes with the 
brigands: in one of these encounters he took an offi- 
cer of colour, and carried him behind him on his horse, 
‘What became of him ultimately ?? I inquired... ‘I 
kept him seven days,’ said the Frenchman, ‘and every 
morning I cut off one of his fingers; yet the rogue 
escaped into the woods after all with three.” Owing 
to the number of men and horses that had been killed 
at different times by the blacks, in the attempt to pass 
along this line, and now lay in a state of putrefaction 
in all directions, the air became quite tainted ; and 
habit made us such connoisseurs, that we could readily 
distinguish the dead body of a man from that of a 
horse, by the scent alone. 

The burial-ground happened to be near one of the 
principal batteries, and the officer of the guard had 
orders to attend all interments, and see that three 
shovelsful of quicklime were thrown into each grave. 
As the hospital-carts, each carrying three bodies, ar- 
rived almost without intermission during the day, 
this was both a sadand a wearisome duty. Thenum- 
ber of the hospital assistants was now reduced to the 
ratio of one toa hundred patients, when at least ten 
times as many were necessary; the consequences of 
this alteration to the sick were deplorable; the poor 
fellows, being unable to fan away the flies themselves, 
and having no proper attendance, died with their 
mouths full of them; and frequently, as their heads 
were shaved, they were covered with such swarms 
that the skin was completely hid. The regiments in 
camp were the greatest sufferers; as the rain at times, 
and principally at night, fell in torrents, and soon 
penetrated the old moth-eaten tents. 

I have passed ‘whole nights sitting in my tent up 
to my ancles in water, and holding an umbrella over 
my head. In the morning, when the sun shone out, 
the-camp was enveloped ina cloud of steam. Our 
living in such damp brought on various fatal diseases, 
which in a few months reduced strong regiments to 
skeletons. Sudden deaths also happened occasionally. 
I recollect one instance in particular. I was invited 
to dine one day by Lieutenant R t of the 32d; 
and at the hour appointed, I walked to his tent and 
asked’ the servant, who stood at the door of it, if 
dinner was not ready; the answer was, ‘ Master is 
dead, sir.’~ It was too true; for the hospital-cart.was 
soon brought up for the ccrpse of him who in the 
morning had asked me to dine, little thinking then 
that he had eaten his last meal ! 

The number of effective officers in my regiment was 
gradually diminished to:two, another subaltern. and 
myself, and for some time we did all the duty; but at 
length a few officers from black corps were sent to us. 
For three weeks I have been on picquet every night. 
Nevertheless, I continued to enjoy good health for 
about twelve months; but one evening at the end of 
that period, I was attacked by the yellow fever at the 
mess-table, and rolled up in a blanket at once, and 
taken to the hospital. There I remained thirty-six 
days without amendment, though in general the dis- 
order proved fatal in forty-eight hours. At length 
the medical officers abandoned me to my fate, having 
sapiently come to the conclusion that a few hours 
more would: terminate my existence. I heard them 
express this opinion as they walked off, ‘and it had the 
good effect of rousing me a little. My servant was 
at hand, and I had strength sufficient to desire him 
to dress a salt herring, which was the only thing I 
felt any inciination to take. I ate it with some appe- 
tite, and drank in consequence copious draughts of 
Madeira and water. I continued on the same diet 


for several days, at the end of which the tever left 
me, to the great surprise of the doctors. 

My pay-serjeant of the grenadier company was also 
in the hospital at this time, and having seen the dead 
bodies merely sewed up in blankets before they were 
thrown into the graves, and feeling great, horror at 
the idea of being buried without coftin, he took care 
to buy.one, and kept it at his bedside until he got 
what, is called a ‘lightening before death ;’ he then 
fancied that he, was recovering, and sold the coffin to 
the patient on the stretchernext to bis; but, relapsing 
soon after, he died, and was buried without one.” 


CANADIAN FIELD SPORTS. 
Concluded. 

Orrers are abundant; and I should think, were an 
otter pack brought out, the sport. would be as good 
here as in England ; but it hasnever been tried. The 
foxes are smaller and of a more delicate fur than ours ; 
indeed, the silver fox produces one of the finest furs 
we have. 

An animal, something between the hare and the 
rabbit, frequents theswamps. It is commonly trapped, 
and makes good soup, but is poor in any other shape. 
The racoon is hunted in marshy grounds, by moon- 
light, tree’d by dogs, and then either shot or killed by 
felling the tree. Heis valuable for his fur, and, when : 
baked with potatoes, his flesh is esteemed a delicacy, 
I never ate it myself, from prejudice, which is the more 
inconsistent, as I do not object toa black squirrel, and 
have made a most comfortable breakfast off a hind- 
quarter of a bear cub. The beaver is rarely seen, as 
you must look for him deep in the woods, he always 
flying the habitations of man. The varieties of the 
polecat kind are-numerous, including the ermine. 
The wolf is the only very mischievous beast of prey 
we have, and he worries sheep; but the legislature 
having offered a premium for their destruction, they 
will soon be thinned out. 

There is one curious phenomenon that may just as 
well be mentioned here as any where else—the extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable migration of certain ani- 
mals of this continent. Squirrels, weasels, mice, moles, 
&c. appear in great numbers for a month or six weeks, 
and then as suddenly disappear—‘“‘ Come like shadows, 
so depart.’? With the squirrel tribe, this can be ac- 
counted for. This continent contains, perhaps, one 
thousand times as much uneleared as cultivated land ; 
and when the acorns and beechmast fail in the woods, 
the squirrels must. seek for subsistence in the corn 
fields. In the summer and autumn of 1828, black 
squirrels were so abundant that the boys killed them 
with sticks or with blunted arrows to such an extent 
that they sold their skins for five shillings per hun- 
dred : since that time, they are rarely to be met with 
in the cultivated fields. 

In the year 1827, the party exploring the now 
Canada Company’s Huron tract were much annoyed 
by an animal, called by the inhabitants of the coun- 
try a mole, and by the French Canadians the same 
(taupe), though it is more like the shrew-mouse than 
the Huropean mole, except in the structure of its fore- 
paws, for it does not construct its mines and galleries 
in the earth, but among the roots of the grass and 
the leaves. These pests kept running over the faces 
of the party all night, poking their long slender noses 
up the nostrils and into the eyes of the poor people 
while asleep; and on one occasion, one of them com- 
menced making a meal on the upper lip of an unfor- 
tunate Scotsman, who raised a cry that wakened the 
whole camp, under the conviction that the Indians 
had made a night attack on them. Whenever a fish 
was caught and laid on the beach, you were sure, if 
absent ten minutes, to find it deprived of its eyes; 


= 


‘and if for half an hour, four or five of them would 


have found a lodgment in the abdomen, while as many 
more were lugging at its sides. In fact, so numerous 
were these vermin, that you killed many by treading 
on them. From that date, July 1827, to the present, 
February 1832, not one single solitary individual of 
the species has been seen on the same ground. Now, 
though we can account for squirrels, whose kingdom 
seems to be the top of the forest, and who have the 
power of swimming rivers and traversing immense 
tracts of country with a rapidity that nothing un- 
winged can equal, advancing and retiring like Cossacks 
—how can we account for such slow sluggish animals 
as. I have described, who, if they had travelled above 
the surface, must have become a perfect banquet to 
the kites and owls, appearing and disappearing in the 
numbers stated? Some years ago, the Talbot settle- 
ment was invaded by an army of weasels, which 
boldly entered the houses, and though from six to a 
dozen of them were killed every day in one gentle- 


‘man’s house, not a single female was ever found 


among the casualties. How can this be accounted 
for? ‘I pause for a reply,” as orators say. 

The wild turkey takes the lead. of our Upper Ca- 
nadian feathered game. He is'found in the London 
and western districts exclusively; though I have 
heard that.in New England he is domiciliated much 
farther to the north. He is large, weighing from 25 
to 35lbs., of a dark colour, which in some individuals 
is lighter, and in others approaches to a leaden grey 5 
and is very like the domestic turkey of the country, 
which, there is little doubt, must in many instances 
hold the same relation to him as the half Indian (or 
“bois brulé,” as the: French call them) does to the, 
original proprietor cf the soil.. You can only distins 
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guish him from his civilised cousin by a quick, firm, 
light infantry step in his gait, and his independent 
watchful look. At certain periods of the year he is 
any thing but shy. I have walked along the highway 
for half a mile at least, with a flock of fourteen of 
them marching in front of me all the time within easy 
shot; some of them marching in the middle of the 
road, some hopping up on the rail fences and running 
along them, some jumping over into the neighbouring 
field, but none showing any unreasonable fear of me. 

They are game, for pointers will set them, and in 
lawns at home I have seen a pointer draw upon a 
turkey; but all that I have heard about dark flesh 
and game flavour I have found utter trash. If you 
shoot them, and do not bleed them, their flesh is not 
so white as that of the turkeys we see on our tables ; 
but so I suspect would be that of a domestic turkey, 
if it were treated in the same way; and as for the 
game flavour, so far as I can judge, I defy the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen to point out the dif- 
ference between a wild and a tame.turkey, if placed 
on the table before them. Like all wild gallinaceous 
fowls, he runs like a Belgian; and if you wing him 
and have not a dog, it is pretty certain, whether he 
escape death or not, he will escape you. I heard of 
a respectable, fat, elderly gentleman, who wounded 
one in a four-acre field, and who had nearly broken 
his wind in pursuing him and trying to hem him into 
a corner, when a Samaritan passing by, recommended 
his trying the effect of another shot upon him, which 
succeeded to admiration, for he bagged him without 
further trouble. i ’ 

Wild geese and wild swans we only see in transitu. 
In Canada the climate is too hot for them in summer, 
and too cold in winter; so they pass the former on 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay, and the latter among the 
jolly planters in the southern states—thereby showing 
their good taste, for these last are the only body of 
gentlemen that as yet exists upon this continent. 

A bird, called the partridge, though it is in reality 
of the pheasant kind, is found all over the American 
continent ; they are of two sorts, the spruce and the 
birch, so called from the different buds which they 
select for their food. The spruce partridge has often 
a disagreeable turpentine flavour, from the nature of 
its diet. These build upon the ground, but as soon 
as they can fly, perch upon trees. It is said, that, if 
you shoot the lowest first, you can sometimes bag the 
whole covey; but I have never been able to get more 
than two shots at a time. 

Grouse are found on the plains of the Western Dis- 
trict. They are like the European grouse, but smaller. 
I never ate any of them, so I cannot say any thing as 
to their taste or flavour, but they make good sport. 

The quail here I take to be a small species of the 
partridge; for, whereas the quail of Europe is a bird 
of passage, that of America remains all the year round, 
and faces even the severest winter, when they may be 
seen like chickens round the barns and farmyards. 
They make excellent sport, as they are numerous and 
very swift on the wing. They are found abundantly 
in the Home, Gore, Niagara, London, and Western 
districts. 

The snipe and woodcock are also abundant—the for- 
mer a little larger, and the latter a little less than the 
English bird. In this country there are two seasons 
for shooting them—the spring, when they arrive to 
breed, and the autumn, after the young have flown. 
In the latter season they are still found in families— 
the old pair, and from three to five young ones. They 
are in great numbers in both provinces; but in the 
neighbourhood of Sorel, in the lower province, when 
they arrive in the spring, they rise in such flocks, that 
you have only to fire in among them to bring down 
two or three at a shot; and at Chippewa, I have 
known a gentleman shoot 173 brace of snipe and 
woodcock in a day.—Sitatistical Skelches of Upper 
Canada, by a Backwoodsman. 


TEXAS. 

Havine been asked by a body of individuals to afford 
some correct information for their guidance relative 
to the applicability of this part of America to the 
purposes of emigrants, we beg to mention that Texas 
is by no means a place to which attention for such an 
object should be directed. It is one of the states 
which was a few years ago ceded by New Mexico to 
the United States, and forms a portion of the exten- 
sive and almost unexplored territory of Oregon, ly- 
ing on the south-western boundaries of the Union. 
‘Lexas has engaged the notice of a considerable num- 
ber of the restless citizens of the western states, and 
not a few have crossed the prairies from Missouri to 
find in this new land of promise a better place of settle- 
ment than that which they have left. But it would 
be very unsafe for emigrants from this country to fol- 
low this adventurous band of explorers, squatters, 
traders, and trappers. Texas is also unfitted, from 
its southern latitude, to be the comfortable residence 
of persons from the north; besides, it retains cha- 
racteristics of the miserable and intolerant usages of 
its former masters, the Spaniards, and hence is a 
region unsuited to the settlement of individuals ac- 
customed to enlightened society and free institutions. 
We would on no account recommend any class of 
intending emigrants to proceed to any state of the 
Union farther south than Illinois, in which state, as 
well as in those of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Western Pennsylvania, an ample field is presented 
for the purposes of a a 
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- SUMMER. 

Now have young April and the blue-eyed May 
Vanished awhile, and lo! the glorious June 
(While nature ripens in his burning noon) 

Comes like a young inheritor ; and gay, 

Although his parent months have passed away : 
But his green crown shall wither, and the tune 
That ushered in his birth be silent soon, 

And in the strength of youth shall he decay. 

What matters this—so long as in the past 
And in the days to come we live, and feel 
The present nothing worth, until it steal 
Away, and, like a disappointment, die ? 

For Joy, dim child of Hope and Memory, 

Flies ever on before or follows fast. 

Barry Connwatt. 


THE SKYLARK. 
Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Light be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness ! 
Blessed is thy dwelling-place ! 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 
Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth: 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in Heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day ; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away ! 


Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather-blooms, 
Sweet will thy weleome and bed of loye be! 
Emblem of happiness! 
Blessed is thy dwelling-place ! 
O to abide in the desert with thee ! 
Hoca. 


LIVING IN JERSEY. 


Or the style and comforts of living in Jersey, Mr 
Inglis, in his recently published work on the Channel 
Islands, gives the following interesting sketch :—“ The 
whole number of English residents in Jersey amounts to 
at least three thousand exclusive of the trades-people, 
settled in the island. Of this number, at least three- 
fourths consist of officers on the half-pay of the army 
and navy, and their families ; the remainder is made 
up of individuals, who, either with large families to 
educate, or with limited incomes, find economy an 
object; and including, also, some few who are at- 
tracted to theisland by the advantages of its climate. 

The English society of Jersey is quite distinct from 
the native society: I do not say that they never min- 
gle; but the intercourse is limited and unfrequent. 
At a large party given by a Jersey family, a few 
English will generally be seen; and at an English 
party, there is usually a slight sprinkling of native 
inhabitants; but there is far from being any general 
intercourse. Those only, indeed, who have brought 
letters of introduction to Jersey families, or whe main- 
tain an establishment superior to their neighbours, 
receive the civilities of the island families ; and these 
civilities are for the most part confined to a formal 
dinner, or a rare invitation to a large evening party. 

The residents, owing to their great numbers, are 
quite independent of Jersey society, and are certainly 
disposed to keep up much good fellowship amongst 
themselves. I scarcely think there isa spot in Europe, 
where, among the same number, there is such constant 
interchange of visits. One very sufficient reason may 
be given for the familiarity of intercourse maintained 
among the English residents. Three-fourths, at least, 
of the whole number are naval and military men, who 
have served campaigns together, and find pleasure in 
renewing their acquaintance and fighting their battles 
over again. And even those who have not been mess- 
mates or shipmates, have many subjects of conversa- 
tion, in common; and their information, recollections, 
and even prospects, run much in the same channel. 
At an English party in Jersey, almost every one is 
captain, or major, and some few, colonel. 

The favourite summer amusement is the pic-nic; 
and for the enjoyment of this, Jersey is well calcu- 
lated, it has so many secluded bays and pleasant nooks; 
and scarcely a summer day passes, on which there are 
not several pic-nic parties to different parts of the 
island. But in speaking of the resident English po- 
pulation of Jersey, it is natural to inquire, what are 
the attractions which Jersey presents, and what are 
the advantages over England which it possesses ?— 
for when we see it so extensively colonised, we may 
conclude that it possesses some that are exclusive. 
The foremost of these is unquestionably the greater 
cheapness of living. 

_The beef and mutton with which the Jersey market 
is supplied is almost wholly French; and although it 
is not in general to be compared with the best beef 
and mutton in the English markets, neither is it to 
be complained of. I have seen, about Christmas 
time, beef that would not have disgraced any market. 
Veal and lamb, but especially veal, are to be found 
occasionally quite eqnal to the same articles in the 
English markets. ‘he supply, however, of the best 
meat is always (excepting about Christmas) moderate. 
The average price of all kinds of butchers’ meat may 


be stated at 6d. per lb. of 174 .0z. The best cuts of 
veal may perhaps average a halfpenny more./; Pork 
is excellent, and in the best season decidedly superior 
to any Ihave tasted in England. There is an im- 
mense consumption of it during the winter months 
in Jersey, and it generally sells at about 5d. per Ib. 

The poultry market is well supplied with French 
produce, but not at a remarkably cheap rate. Bread 
of the best quality is 2d. per lb., and common house- 
hold bread is 13d. per lb. The vegetable market is 
varied and abundant ; the fish market is inferior either 
for abundance or cheapness. The great advantage of 
living in Jersey is in getting taxable commodities at a 
low price. Tea, that in England would cost from 6s. 
to 8s., may be purchased in Jersey at from 3s. 4d. to 
4s, Loaf sugar, such as would cost in London 10d., 
and in the country I1d., may be bought in Jersey for 
6d. In the low price of wines and spirits, Jersey will 
compete with any place in the world. Jersey has the 
command of the vintages of France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, duty free. Cognac brandy, such as is rarely to 
be met with in England, costs 7s. per gallon; Hollands, 
from 3s. 6d. per gallon to ls. per bottle ; Jamaica rum, 
Is. to 1s. 4d. per bottle. 

There still remains to be noticed one important 
item of expenditure—house rent; and here Jersey 
must suffer considerably in a comparison with Eng- 
land. A house, such as in most parts of England (of 
course excluding the metropolis, and the best situa- 
tions in the large towns) would be let for L.30, would- 
certainly cost L.40 in Jersey; and there are scarcely 
in Jersey any of those small though comfortable cot- 
tages, with gardens, which, in the cheaper and more 
remote English counties, are usually rented from L. 18 
to L.25. A comfortable, and respectable, and mode- 
rate-sized house, in a good situation, and with a little 
garden ground, cannot be had in Jersey under from 
1.35 to L.40. The rent of a house furnished is ge- 
nerally near double the rent unfurnished. It must 
be recollected, that, when rent is paid in Jersey, all 
is paid. There are no taxes, and scarcely any rates. 
This, however, is but a trifling advantage ‘over the 
smaller description of housesin England, notsituated 
in the neighbourhocd of the metropolis, or ary of the 
large towns: and in any comparison between Jersey 
and England, as residences, it is evident that the me- 
tropolis must be excluded ; because, if expenses there 
are greater, so are the agrémens, and no one whose 
object is economy thinks of pitching upon the metro- 
polis as a residence. 

The geographical position of Jersey may be named 
as an advantage. Situated as it is, within fifteen 
hours’ saii of England, and within four or five hours’ 
sail of France, it offers greater convenience for the 
resident than any other resort with which I am ac- 
quainted. Letters put into the post-office in London, 
cn Tuesday or Friday evening, are delivered in Jersey 
on Thursday and Sunday morning. ‘There are com- 
munications by steam, twice a-week, to Southampton, 
as well as to Weymouth; and still oftener to the 
French ports of St Malo and Granville; so that ex- 
cursions may be varied to different parts of England 
and France, to the Isle of Wight, and to Guernsey, 
and all at a very moderate expense. 


As for agrémens, there is no doubt that all the large 
cities resorted to by the English have a great advan- 
tage over Jersey; and in the state of society, also, 
they will fully bear a comparison with it. In Jersey 
there is greater room for selection in society than in 
those places where the more limited number of resi- 
dents scarcely admits of different circles, or indeed of 
choice. The English society of Jersey is not indeed 
unexceptionable; nor is it equal, in either polish or 
intellect, to an equally large circle in England; but 
good breeding and gentlemanly feeling are always to 
be found among those whose profession has been arms $ 
and among the hundreds of residents in Jersey, there 
is no difficulty in falling into a circle from which the 
exceptionable are excluded. 


In point of climate, Jersey takes a medium rank. 
I do not speak of it asa resort of invalids, but of 
those who merely desire fine weather, and neither an 
excess of heat or cold. Paris, Caen, Tours, Pan, 
Lausanne, are hotter in summer, and colder in winter, 
than Jersey. Brussels and Boulogne-sur-Mer, are 
inferior to it in climate. Florence, Nice, and Pisa, 
have superior winters, but are too hot in summer ; 
so that Jersey dues not appear to suffer by a compa- 
rison. But there is one advantage which Jersey 
possesses over all continental places, It is more Eng- 
lish—English comfort is better understood in it—ling- 
lish ways more common. © Houses are English in their 
structure and conveniences; one can have closed 
shutters, a snug room, and acoal fire. Above all, 
the English language, although not the language of 
the island, is sufficiently understood to make the use 
of a foreign language unnecessary.” 
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PRICE Taree Hauseence, 


THE TACTICIAN. 
WELLINGTON and Bonaparte were all very well in 
their way as to tactics. They planned battles and 
sieges with very considerable skill, no doubt; but can 
either of these men be for a moment compared to the 
“tactician whc has for twenty years lived upon the fat 
of the land, without spending a shilling on the es- 
sentials of meat and drink—who has for this period 
quartered himself on his friends and acquaintances 
without exhausting their patience—who never knew, 
during all that time, what it was to want a dinner, or 
to have a sixpence to pay for one? This is what I 
would call generalship. This is a display of tactics, and 
such a display, too, as leaves all that Wellington or 
Bonaparte ever did in that way, far, very far indeed, 
in the shade. Your true tactician is generally a man 
in the wane of life—one who has seen a good deal of 
the woz.d, without gaining much by it—who has lost 
the taste for active industrious exertion, without 
flagging a jot in his love of the good things usually 
purchased thereby—a man unconnected with family 
or kindred, but of unbounded acquaintance. To 
what profession he may have belonged, is not of 
much consequence; it is only necessary that he 
should have once been in some profession, so as to 
establish the circle of acquaintance in which he 
moves, and upon which he operates. He must have 
been in a condition to give, and must actually 
have given, two or three dinners in his day; and 
although his friends would, in the ordinary course 
of things, have long since forgotten these—and no 
wonder, for it may have been full fifteen years since 
anyone of them had their legs beneath his mahogany— 
it is now his business to remind them of them, and 
to take care that they shall not, even in spite of them- 
selves, be ungrateful for his ancient hospitality. It 
must not be for a moment thought, however, that the 
tactician’s position in the world is a sinecure, or that 
no accomplishments on his part are necessary to a 
successful practice of his art. To imagine this, would 
be to imagine avery absurd thing. He must be con- 
stantly on the alert to make the most of circumstances 
as they occur; for where he has dined to-day, he can 
have no hope of dining to-morrow, nay, perhaps, not 


for a week ora fortnight: yet to-morrow must be, 


provided for. He must, therefore, be perpetually 
thinking what is next to be done, and how it is to be 
done; laying plans, combining circumstances, and 
calculating on events. Is this life a sinecure? I 
should think not. Although he pays nothing for his 
living in the coin of the pocket, he pays handsomely 
for it in that of the brain. 

With regard to the tactician’s accomplishments, 
again, these must be multifarious, and of.the most at- 
tractive description. He must be an invincible lis- 
tener. He must have a ready knack of saying little 
agreeable things to the females of those families he is 
in the habit of quartering upon. He must never take 
offence at any thing that may be said or done to him 
by any member of any of the said families. On the 
contrary, if the boys should pin half a sheet of paper 
to his back, or tie his skirts to his chair, he must 
appear the most delighted of the whole party when 
the discovery of their ingenuity has been made. The 
tactician must also at all times be ready-to rise or sit, 
as he sees—and he sees all these things with an almost 
Supernatural promptitude and distinctness of vision— 
will be most agreeable to his host. He must, more- 
over, beaman of sense, intelligent and well-informed ; 

_ possessing a store of anecdote and tale, suited to all 
occasions and circumstances; refined, coarse, senti- 
mental, humorous, and pathetic. He must, moreover, 
sing a good song—this is a perfectly indispensable 
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qualification—and he must sing it, too, the moment 
he is bid. Above all, he must have the same tastes, 
predilections, and prejudices with his host, so far as 
matters of importance are concerned. He may take 
the liberty of differing with him on subjects of little 
moment; but he must conduct his opposition with 
great skill and prudence, for it is an exceedingly nice 
operation, He must know exactly when to stop. The 
least error here would be fatal. But when very dex- 
terously managed, a little opposition rather does good 
than harm; and the experienced tactician knows this, 
and practises accordingly. 

It is not absolutely necessary that the tactician 
should be travelled, but it is a mighty advantage to 
him if he is. It furnishes him with a world of amus- 
ing talk. He could live on a visit to Paris alone, and 
without any tear or wear of his ingenuity, for a couple 
of twelvemonths; and Constantinople or Grand Cairo 
would most likely be to him equivalent to an annuity 
for life. It is the charm of the tactician’s conversa- 
tion, either in recounting what he has seen or what 
he has heard or read, that gives him so much purchase 
upon his friends. He keeps the company in easy and 
amusing gossip, tells laughable stories when there is 
an appearance of dullness spreading round the table; 
and by this sort of knack in enlivening a party, he 
brings himself within a trifle of fixing on you a belief 
that he is a great acquisition at the dinner table, and 
that you, the entertainer, are the obliged party rather 
than he. There is another feature in his tactics that 
should not be omitted. He plays a good hand at whist, 
though never any way solicitous to adjourn for that 
purpose. Whist, however, is a favourite game with 
him. He likes it because it is one of the departments 
of his revenue; and he likes it still more if he plays 
on the same side with his host. Yet he does net ad- 
mire deep play; and in this respect the lady of the 
house fully accords with him. Penny points, or so, 
are the limits to which he willingly extends the game; 
and as he is, by excess of practice, an adept in this 
kind of performance, he generally carries off from 
sixpence to eighteen-pence at a down-sitting, either 
of which sums forms, of course, a most valuable ac- 
quisition to his exchequer. 

The superior ingenuity of the tactician completely 
baffles the penetration of his entertainers. Every time 
he appears at their table, no matter how often it be, 
it seems to them the result of mere chance, or they 
are even so far imposed upon as to imagine that his 
company was of their own seeking. It was no such 
thing, if they only knew the truth. His appearance 
was neither the result of,chance, nor was it by any 
means a thing they desired. ‘ His dining with you 
to-day, my good sir, for instance, was the triumphant 
issue of the deep-laid schemes of aweek. Yousimple 
man, you, don’t you recollect meeting the tactician 
on Monday last ?” “Ido; but what ofthat?” “Why, 
did you not tell him that you had bought a horse ?” 
“1 certainly did.” ‘ Did he not then draw you in to 
say something very favourable of your purchase ?” 
“ Why, I dare say he did.” ‘‘ When he had done this, 
did he not dexterously introduce some conversation re~ 
garding your mutual friend Mr Dawson’s horse, which 
he praised ; and were you not tempted, on hearing him 
praise the said horse, to say that you were much 
mistaken if your little brown mare would not beat it 
to sticks at a trot?’”? “* Yes, I assuredly did say so; 
and it was that conversation that led to the run we 
had together the other day.” ‘Exactly so, and to 
the dinner that followed.” ‘ Yes, I believe so.” 
“Well, my good sir, don’t you perceive in all this 
the transcendant genius of the tactician. He it was 
who brought about the match. He it wes who pro- 
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wala that it should be for a dinner and a dozen. 
it was, you well know, who acted as umpire on the 
occasion ; and he it was, as you equally well know, 
who acted as croupier at the dinner which followed.” 

Your tactician, although he bets none himself, is a 


great encourager of this practice in others. On these 
occasions he endeavours to accomplish two things— 
first, that he be appointed umpire, and next, that the 
stake be of such a description as he can partake of. 
He says, that to bet for money is ungentlemanlike, 
and that the parties had better make it a “ dinner 
and adrink.” To what side fortune may incline is a 
matter of no moment to him; for let who likes lose, 
he is sure always to be a gainer. 

Amongst the least complex and simpler of the tac- 
tician’s operations, is the waylaying you. Even this, 
however, requires some genius, and well does the tac- 
tician know it. The least appearance of premedita- 
tion or design on his part, would be fatal to his hoyes. 
This operation, therefore, requires to be managed 
with great delicacy and skill. 
proceedings in these cases, however, it is proper to 
premise, that the tactician’s victims on such occa- 
sions must all be gentlemen whose residences are, as 
the advertisements say, about ‘‘ten minutes’ walk from 
town”—an indispensable circumstance this, as it pre- 
sents facilities for the tactician’s operations, without 
which he could do no good, and of which a town 
residence is entirely destitute ; since, in the latter 
case, you might go home by fifty different ways, and 
might come from any one of a thousand different 
points of the city. Now, in the former case, the 
chance is, that there is only one way that can ulti- 
mately lead you to your own door, and, of course, let 
you have been in what quarter of the town you please, 
this way you must eventually take. Well, then, we 
shall suppose your dinner hour to be four o'clock ; 
you are a punctual man—the tactician knows this. 
You leave your shop or counting-house exactly at ten 
minutes to four—well does the tactician know this 
also, and he proceeds accordingly. He starts in the 
same direction at a quarter past three precisely, 
stretches away into the country for a mile or so; re- 
turns at a quick and hurried pace, if it be a warm 
day, hat in hand, wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead, and exhibiting every symptom of haste and 
business; and finally encounters you at exactly ten 
and a half paces from your own door, for he calculates 
his manceuvres with as much nicety and precision as 
a military engineer would do the springing of a mine. 
The meeting is of course wholly unexpected on your 
part, and, to all appearance, it is equally so on his; 
and this, as has been already elsewhere hinted, is one 
of the most delicate and difficult operations in the 
whole of the tactician’s practice. There must be no 
hesitation in his address, no confusion in his manner, 
no sheepishness in his looks. His salutation must be 
hale, hearty, and resolute. He must, in short, do 
the thing clean and boldly. Well, then, we suppose 
that the parties have come in contact. ‘Ha, Mr 
W ardle—where have you been ?” says the poor, simple, 
unsuspecting victim of the tactician’s designs, ad- 
dressing him ina friendly and affable tone. ‘“‘ Been! 
my dear sir,” replies the latter—and he stops short 
for an instant, not caring to come to particulars on 
this point; ‘“been! my dear sir; I declare I am per- 
fectly knocked up ;” and he wipes his forehead with 
the air of a man in the last stage of exhaustion. He 
next inquires what o'clock it is, and is exceedingly 
surprised to find that it is within two minutes of four. 
He had no idea it was so far in the day. Things, 
however, are beginning to look dangerous, for the 
victim has not yet said a syllable about the tactician’s 
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“ stepping in,” and there is not a moment to be lost. 
The latter, therefore, has now immediate recourse to 
his last, but surest expedient. He commences a par- 
ticular and apparently anxious inquiry regarding every 
individual member of the family. ‘ All well, all well, 
thank you,” says the delighted hasband and papa; 
“but don’t take my word forit, Mr Wardle; just step 
in and see.” The business is done, you perceive, good 
reader. The tactician shys a little, very cautiously 
however, but finally walks in, gets a comfortable 
dinner, and drinks for at least threehours. We say, 
drinks three hours, for there is no reckoning his li- 
bations by tumblers or any other means. Properly, 
the tactician drinks but one tumbler; but this he 
, protracts and extends in such a manner, that it is 
virtually as good as four. There is always something 
wrong about the tactician’s tumbler. It is either too 
weak in the spirit, or in the water, or in the sugar ; 
.and he is accordingly every minute fingering the ma- 
terials for new supplies of those various articles—and 
yet no one ever sees him taking any thing. Either 
the movements are so quick, that, like the spokes of 
a spinning-wheel, they altogether escape observation, 
or he contrives, by means of a perpetual flow of talk, 
to take off attention. Hecan time the taking of these 
supplies with uncommon dexterity. He waters at the 
least interesting part of his anecdote; sugars when 
the interest is advancing; and exactly at the instant 
when his host is roaring at the sting of the joke, 
dashes in as much alcohol as will keep him diluting 
for half an hour to come. 

A dinner obtained under the circumstances above 
described, is not valuable for its own sakealone. The 
tactician has learnt, in the course of some small talk 
with the hostess, that there i be a,dinner party in 
the house on Thursday next. e takes no particular 
notice of the circumstance at the instant, but he turrs 
it to excellent account afterwards. He calls at his 
host’s shop the day before the dinner is to take place, 
and asks him when he saw Shaw, a mutual acquaint. 
ance, who, he knows, is to be one of the intended 
party, and inquires whether he thinks he has any 
chance of seeing him soon, as he is extremely desirous 
to meet with him. Here, again, the simple man is 
taken in. He candidly tells him that his friend is to 
dine with him to-morrow, and kindly adds, that if 
he will be one of the party, he will then have an op- 
portunity of seeing him. Done again, you see, good 
reader. A bargain is struck; the tactician is tri- 
umphant. But still this is not all; for out of this 
dinner he contrives to knock three or four more, so 
that in plece of eating himself out of a living, as 
might be feared, and as, indeed, would certainly be 
the fate of an inferior practitioner, he is constantly 
increasing his resources, and that, too, by the very 
process which one would think the best calculated for 
exhausting them. His field ox operations, in fact, is 
daily widening, and he can now, at an advanced period 
of his career, command a dozen dinners for one that 
he could achieve at its commencement. 

Amongst the smaller observances which enter into 
the general rule of the tactician’s conduct, is an uni- 
form urbanity of manner towards the servants in 
those houses which he is in, the habit of visiting ; and 
to this part of his tactics the reader’s admiration is 
most specially requested, because it is really worthy 
of it. It produces what is so much desired in Europe 
by politiciaas—.a nice balance of power. It prevents 
all co-operation between maid and mistress to the pre- 
judice of the tactician, and secures to him af all times 
a ready access, at least to the outworks of the domi- 
cile; and he well knows, if these be once gained, the 
rest is comparatively easy. Possession is nine points 
of the law, nine out of ten. The counterscarp once 
taken, the garrison must fall. It is, in short, a mas- 
ter-stroke of policy, and is founded, it is presumed, 
on a similar principle with that which guided Mr Pitt, 
when, by the erection of barracks, he aimed at sepa- 
rating the military from the civilians. 

It will not impart a very incorrect idea, or rather, 
positively, it will impart a very correct general idea, 
of the tactician's system, to say that it very much re- 
sembles that ingenious piece of mechanism called an 
orrery. Hig machinery appears to the eye equally 
complicated, but then it produces also the most beau- 
tiful, regular, and harmonious motions. Let him 
but turn the handle which commands the whole, and 
you will see, not, to be sure, Jupiter, Mars, or Venus, 
but breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, revolving round 
him in smooth, delightful, splendid, endless succession ; 
no one jostling another, and an exquisitely harmoni. 


ous arrangement in the whole, though an unprepared, 


eye would have expected to see nothing but confusion, 

Having now had a glimpse of the tactician in his 
active capacity, in fall pursuit of his calling, we may 
take, what very few can obtain, a peep of him at 
home. The house in which he resides is kept by a de- 
cent widow who lets lodgings, and who gives him an 
apartment on moderate terms. She is a timid, and, 
has frequently been, an ill-used woman, it being 
untelling the number of lodgers who used to elope 
without coming to a settlement with her for their ac- 
commodation. But now she is greatly assisted in 
discriminating and investigating by her respectable 
tenant, Mr Wardle, who looks to her rights, makes 
out her bills, and proceeds on any important mission 
which she may require to set on foot. By thus mak- 
ing himself a necessary, evil, or a necessary good—it 
is all one—in the household, he is not called upon to 
lay out much on his domestic arrangements. At home, 
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he is the pink of temperance and regularity ; for his 
slender income barely pays his landlady and his 
washerwoman. As for the matter of breakfast, it is 
a meal he is careless about. In his opinion, it is a 
stupid meal, hardly worth heeding, and may be put 
over by a single cup of coffee, and a morsel of bread 
without any butter. Breakfast, such as it is, being 
swallowed, he walks out precisely at a quarter to ten, 
and is generally seen or heard no more till half-past: 
eleven in the evening, when he returns pretty well 
saturated, but not absolutely tipsy. His presence at 
the door on these occasions is indicated by a protracted 
shuffling and scraping about the key-hole with his 
check-key ; for although by no means drunk, he is 
somewhat unsteadied by the six or eight hours’ 
drinking he has had, and has considerable difficulty 
in finding the aperture. This, however, he at length 
accomplishes, and enters with a firm heavy tread, 
flushed face, and a general air at once of bustle and 
precision. Having gained his bed-room, he throws 
himself down in a chair, and, before beginning to un- 
dress, fixes his eye as steadily as he can upon the flame 
of the candle, and, with a serious face, commences 
thinking over the proceedings of the day; his train 
of thought he winds up by taking a bird’s-eye view of 
the intended proceedings of to-morrow. ‘The latter 
have been all already adjusted, but he just runs them 
over in his mind to see that all is right and tight. 
This done, after a minute and tedious process of care- 
ful deliberate fitting, adjusting, depositing, placing, 
displacing, and replacing, &e., for every thing he does 
in dressing and undressing is done by rule, even to the 
tying of his nightcap, he tumbles into bed, and, as he 
has eaten rather a heavy supper, is immediately as- 
sailed by his own peculiar nightmare, an entire roasted 
ox, which he conceives is placed upon his breast, and 
pressing him to death. 

Amongst his pleasanter dreams is his being at Bob 
Anderson’s at dinner, on whose hospitable board ap- 
pears his favourite dish, a roasted hare; for, be it 
observed, your tactician, although he can put up oe- 
casionally with any sort of fare, be it ever so plain, 
is yet a bit of an epicure, and has an especial relish 
for good things. This habit he acquires—it is not 
perhaps natural to him—from his peculiar way of 
living, which necessarily presents him with great 
variety of aliment, and thus induces a certain degree 
of nicety of choice and discrimination of taste. 

The tactician is necessarily extremely particular 
about, and careful of, his wearing apparel, for he must 
maintain a genteel appearance; and yet the only hope 
he can ever indulge in of getting a new coat, is its 
being thrown up to him by an earthquake or some 
other convulsion of nature; no other earthly means 
present themselves of obtaining this indispensable 
garment; and as earthquakes happen but very rarely 
in this quarter of the world, he must, as a matter of 
course, be particularly anxious about the well-being of 
the one he has. This care and anxiety about his 
clothes generally extends, in an especial manner, to 
his linen, of which he makes out a neat inventory 
every time he gives them to the washerwoman, and 
as regularly checks them by the said inventory:on 
their return. As he has only three shirts, and half 
a dozen neckcloths, this process does not take up much 
of his time, and it prevents his small stock being made 
less by any nefarious practice on the part of his washer- 
woman. 5 

The tactician does not always confine his ingenious 
operations to the city. He has a few friends here and 
there throughout the country, with whom he likes to 
ruralise in the summer weather. The country people 
are even better subjects for the exercise of his talent 
than those in the city. Naturally and by circum. 
stances, they are more hospitable, and the presence 
of a stranger is less troublesome than it is apt to be 
with a citizen, whose time is generally occupied to the 
last minute. The tactician, however, sometimes tires 
even the country people. We have heard of instances 
where he manifested such tenacity, that the good folk 
were at length obliged to propose paying a visit to a 
neighbour for a few days, in order to get him out of 
the house. This failed entirely. ‘ Oh, the Gordons— 
I know the Gordons very well, and will just go with 
you. Ihave not seen my friend Jack this many a 
day, and I dare say I should have been calling upon 
them whether or no.” Seeing this expedient of no 
avail, the good people changed their play, and talked 
of removing to sea-bathing quarters, on account of the 
eldest boy, who was troubled with the scurvy. The 
tactician, however, was not to be treated in this 
scurvy manner: he proposed keeping house open for 
them till they should return. At length, driven 
almost desperate, they brought in the painters upon 
him; which was finally attended with the desired 
effect. Nothing—not even the tactician—could stand 
the painters. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, however, 
we have hitherto spoken only of one description of 
tactician. Now, there are two—the active and the pas- 
sive. He whom we have attempted to describe is the 
active tactician. He requires to work for his living. 
The other leads a much idler life, and yet lives nearly 
equally well. This he accomplishes by erecting an 
entire and regular system at the outset of his career; 
which system consists in his arranging a complete set 
of dining hours for each day in the week, and a set of 
breakfast and supper ones on the same principle. 
Here, it will be seen, there can be no. great variety, 
no great choice, but then there is certainty; and the 


passive tactician, who is generally a quiet unambitious 
person, prefers it on that account. Although, how- 
ever, he is saved, by this course, from all trouble in 
plotting and planning, and from all risk of being with- 
out a dinner ; although, in short, he incurs no farther 
trouble during the rest of his life, after he has once 
erected his system and set it properly a-going, yet it 
requires no small share of tact and nerve to get this 
system erected. While forming it, he has a great many 
disagreeables to encounter, in the shape of sulky looks, 
denials, and evasions. Against all these he must bear 
up manfully, and must’ repeat his attacks again and 
again in the face of all sorts of dampers and discou- 
ragements. By this fortitude and perseverance, he 
gradually wears out all opposition, and finally succeeds 
in converting himself into a regular member of the 
family. All idea of resisting his encroachments, or 
attempting to dislodge him by sinister expedients, are 
ultimately abandoned in despair. The unhappy fa- 
mily quietly resigns itself to its fate. The tactician is 
in peaceable possession, and has taken such a hold as 
nothing but open violence could overcome. Every 
Thursday, Mr W. is now expected to dinner; and 
every Thursday, Mr W. regularly gratifies this ami- 
able expectation. a 

The individuals of this class have generally neat, 
though not remarkably new cicthes. They have seen 
better days, and established several claims of very 
ancient acquaintance. They are what is called plea« 
sant in conversation, and, even with all the humilia- 
tion of their mode of life, command some respect for 
their misfortunes or their general character. There 
is nothing that these gentlemen so much dread and 
detest as any change in the order of things which 
they have established, such as a proposal on the part 
of any one of their entertainers to alter their dinner 
day—say from Tuesday to Wednesday. This change 
in itself would be of no moment to them; for one day 
is as good as another; but then it would affect the 
whole system. The latter would require to be altered 
from top to bottom, and in such an operation there 
would be considerable risk of the whole coming down 
together, like a castle of cards, and falling in ruing 
about the ears of the hapless architect. He might, 
in short, as well begin to erect a new system altoge- 
ther, as attempt to introduce such a change as this. 
The callings, the notices, the warnings, the hints, the 
explanations, the coaxing, the wheedling, which suck 
a proposal, if insisted upon, would entail upon the 
tactician, would be at least equal to any thing he had 
to encounter at the outset of his career, while to the 
whole falls to be added the constant risk of his suffer- 
ing an entire defeat in some uncomplying quarter or 
another. 

We could enlarge a good deal upon this character, 
but we are tacticians ourselves, though in a different 
way, and always desire to stop befure exhausting the 
patience of the reader. f 


LINKS IN NATURE. 

Nature, in her creative powers, seems ever to keep 
in view the most perfect order of arrangement; and 
we may observe, not only in her noblest, but in her 
lowest and most inanimate works, a similar system of 
goodness and wisdom displayed. Into whatever de- 
partment of animal organisatiun we pursue our inves- 
tigations, we are equally impressed with the conviction 
that there nowhere prevails any confusion. We find 
every class of creatures distinct in form and character, 
in a lesser or greater degree, from those of other classes ; 
at the same time, we cannot help remarking, that, 
every where within the comprehension of our visual 
organs, there prevail certain signs of resemblance 
among all the orders of animated beings; and so 
close are these resemblances, in some instances, that 
naturalists have found great difficulty in assigning 
the proper order or place in the scale of creation to 
those animals which are so peculiar in their character. 

The signs of resemblance among animals are de- 
scribed as links in creation, and, as such, are worthy 
of our notice. In examining these links, it would ap- 
pear that Nature has pursued a great and universal 
plan in producing a system of animal organisation, 
rising gradually from the most simple to the most 
complex. So obvious has this principle been, that 
some writers have not scrupled to allege that Man, 
who occupies the highest rank in creation, has sprung 
from the lowest atom, and, by a series of progres- 
sions, has at length arrived at what he now is. But 
this is a mere idle fancy. By a fixed law of nature, 
there can be no advancement of any class of animals 
out of their order and species. Each creature has its 
place, and there it and its descendants remain for 
ever. The dog which lives in the present day is no 
farther advanced in the scale than its predecessors 
five thousand years ago. Man is the only animal who 
is susceptible of advancement in intelligence; and by 
the operation of which intelligence, his form may be 
cultivated and improved, but certainly not altered. 
There, for instance, prevails a remarkable resemblance 
betwixt man and some descriptions of the orang- 
outang, both in external form and internal organisa- 
tion; and from this resemblance, some fanciful per- 
sons have imagined that man is but a superior race 
of the monkey tribes. But this is clearly an absurdity. 
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The apparent similarity betwixt man and the orang- 
outang is simply a following out of the principle of 
universal resemblances. The orang-outang may be 
called the link betwixt the human and brute form; 
but betwixt that animal and the human being there 
is a great and impassable gulf. The most degraded 
of the savage tribes of mankind may be raised, by 
education and habits of civilisation, to take a station 
among the highest ranks in society ; but monkeys, in 
all their varieties, must for ever retain their place 
among the most nauseous and intractable of the brute 
creation. 

We may find, by pursuing this mode of inquiry, 
that the links which connect all classes of thé animal 
ereation in one continued chain, is equally evident. 
The brute creation is connected with that of birds and 
fishes, and the latter with that of reptiles. The siren, 
first placed by Linneus as an amphibious animal, was 
afterwards declared to be a fish, and approaching the 
nature of an eel. The weasel, in some of its species, 
approaches the monkey and squirrel tribes; and the 
flying squirrel, the flying lizard, and flying fish, ap- 
proach the bird creation. The ostrich is allowed to 
be the principal link which connects the quadruped 
species with that of birds.i In its general appear- 
ance, as well as in the structure of the stomach, it 
has a near resemblance to the camel ; in its voice, in- 
stead of a whistle, it has a grunt like that of a hog; 
in its disposition, it is as easily tamed as a horse, and. 
has, like him, been employed as a racer, though in 
its speed it far outstrips the swiftest race-horse in the 
world. At the factory of Podor, on the river Sene- 
gal, two ostriches were carefully broken in, the 
strongest of which, though young, would run swifter 
with two negroes on his back, than a racer of the best 
breed. Not less remarkable is the character of the 
bat, which may be said to be both a bird and a beast. 
This animal is furnished with thin membranes stretch- 
ed over its fore paws, and extending between these 
and two hinder extremities, by which means it pos- 
sesses the faculty of flying like the birds; its body 
resembles the mouse, and like that animal suckles 
its young; during the winter season, it remains in a 
torpid state, coiled up and suspended by the hind 
claws to rafters or roofs of barus or cottages. The 
duckbill of New South Wales unites the three dif- 
ferent classes of quadrupeds, birds, and that order of 
amphibials which connects the quadrupeds with that 
of the fishes. Its feet, which are four, are those of 
a quadruped, but each is webbed like a water-fowl’s ; 
and instead of a snout, it has the precise bill of a 
shoveller, or any other broad-billed water-bird. The 
whole body is covered with long fur, exactly resem- 
bling an otter; yet it lives like a lizard, chiefly in 
water, digs and burrows under the banks’of rivers, 
and feeds on aquatic plants and aquatic animals. The 
seal or sea-calf may be said to be a connecting link 
between the quadrupeds and fishes, it being a mam- 
malian animal, and can live either in the water or on 
the land. The sea-horse of the polar regions may 
also be similarly denominated ; for he lives sometimes 
‘on the water and sometimes on the ices is web-footed, 
to assist him in swimming, and has two enormous 
tusks, bending down from the upper jaw, which, to- 
gether with his claws, enable him to climb the icy 
beach, when he chooses to leave the watery element 
to visit the earth, where he seems to enjoy himself 
fully, with as much ease as in the other. 

When we return to the consideration of the bird 
species, we find, as among the mammalian tribes, a 
vast superiority manifested by some, when compared 
with others of the same order; and'the different 
shades of form and instinct which distinguish them, 
will be found to blend together with the same uni- 
formity as isthe case with the others. It would be 
vain, with such limited space, to attempt even to give 
an outline of a subject so diffuse, and we must there- 
fore restrict ourselves to the mere links which connect 
the different classes. , 

‘The penguin may be regardéd as the principal link 
between birds and fishes; it approaches the fishes in 
conformation as well as in disposition and habits ; it 
seldom leaves the water ; and while other aquatic birds 
only skim the surface of that element, it follows its 
prey to the greatest depths. The flying-fish furnishes 
another specimen of the connection; it is furnished 
with long pectorial fins, by which it is enabled to rise 
from out the water, and fly for a time in the air. 
‘Whenever the fins become dry, the animal is obliged 
to dip again into the water to replenish the moisture, 


when it can again resume its flight; its head is scaly,| 


but it is without teeth. 

When the innumerable tribes of ocean come before 
our notice, we again find the different degrees of form, 
instinct, and capabilities, which have arrested our at- 
tention on the solid parts of the earth. Along a mul- 
titude of strange forms, with stranger habits, we have 
to pass, until we find-the animal and vegetable king- 
doms combined in the person of the hydra or polype. 
This creature is said to grow in some parts of the 
ocean to an immense size. In the Straits of Messina, 
and in the English Channel, it has been found with 
arms ten feet in length; if dissected in halves, each 
half, by its own formation and ir stinctive efforts, will 
produce the half that is deficient; and in this manner, 
an individual of the tribe may be multiplied into count. 
less numbers. It seems quite insensible to pain, and 
appears to be in as perfect health and contentment, 
when turned inside out, as when in its natural state. 
The fresh-water polype is possessed of the same powers 
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of reproduction, and it propagates by shooting out 
living young ones, like buds. ‘Towards winter, these 
animals lay eggs, which are hatched by the warmth of 
spring, and thus provide for a continuance of the spe- 
cies in case of accidents during the cold-season. 

We must now return to the link which connects the 
bird species with the winged tribes of insects, and the 
beautiful and brilliantly-plumaged humming-bird pre- 
senting itself, the change is almost imperceptibly 
effected. The humming-bird, the least of the feathered 
tribe, feeds, like some insects, on the sweets of the 
flowers alone; and, like the bee and the butterfly, it 
collectsthem while on the wing; its beak is pointed like 
a needle; its tongue, like that of many insects, can 
be thrown out as a dart; its claws are not thicker 
than a common pin, its nest is about an inch deep, its 
egy is about. the size of a small pea, its body is adorned 
with feathers of the richest hues, and covered with a 
down that makes it resemble a velvet flower; when 
taken, it expires instantly, and after death, on account 
of its extreme beauty, it is worn by the Indian ladies 
as an ear-ring. From the humming-bird we have to 
look downwards along the winged insects, to where 
that species mingles with the inferior orders of the 
same class—the worms. The transformation of the 
silk-worm caterpillar and other insects is one of the 
many wonders of the natural world ; the insect, after 
being hatched, remains in the form of a crawling 
grub, and feeds voraciously on the plant, where, by 
the admirable forethought of the parent insect, the 
egg had been deposited, and where, by the influence 
of the sun, it had been nurtured into life ; others, the 
May-fly for instance, fix their eggs in the interior of 
some herby substance, which is deposited in sand at 
the bottom of pools, where the egg is hatched and a 
maggot produced, and this in course of time being 
elevated by the warmth of spring tothe surface of the 
water, it bursts forth a beautiful and winged insect. 
The caterpillar and silk-worm, after a short time, as- 
sume a state of torpidity, in which condition they 
remain for a certain number of days, enclosed in a 
covering of their own spinning ; they then suddenly 
come forth a moth or butterfly, endowed with wings 
and other organs suitable for their new state of exis- 
tence. 

The order of worms presents an infinite variety, 
and form the lowest order of animated creatures, and 
may be traced to the almost invisible animalcule, 
which are only discernible by the powerful aid of the 
microscope; and we can also follow the same tribe, to 
where, in the form of coral, madrepores, and millepores, 
they mingle with the mineralkingdom. Coral is exter- 
nally an animal, and internally a rock : while madre- 
pores and millepores have a stoney covering, and con- 
tain the animal section of their nature within; the 
calcareous secretions of both instantly become rocks 
the moment the animals die. These secretions form 
immense ridges of rocks, which, in the Indian seas, 
are known to extend to five hundred, and even to seven 
hundred miles in length, with a depth irregular and 
uncertain. Captain Flinders sailed in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria by the side of reefs of this description for 
five hundred miles; and, more recently, Captain King, 
seven hundred miles, by rocks which were forming 
and evidently increasing. 


ALARIC, 
A ROMAN STORY. 

THE autumn of the year four hundred and ten will 
ever be memorable in the annals of mankind, as an 
epoch in which was transacted a revolution in the 
affairs of the Roman government, the effects of which 
have been felt down even till the nineteenth century. 
In the Lllirian provinces, the summer had just passed 
away in all the beauty of a climate nearly unrivalled 
in countries north of the Bosphorus, and the wide- 
spreading forests of Dacia were imperceptibly ex- 
changing the green hues of July for the brown and 
variegated tints of August, when an event occurred 
which for a while distracted the attention of the Thra- 
cian husbandman from gathering the fruits of his 
fields, and disturbed the tranquillity of nature. 

At this period the blue waters of the Danube, which, 
before terminating its long winding course from the 
north, and ere it loses itself in the broad expanse of 
the Euxine, breaks away into a variety of embouchures, 
formed the visible boundary of the Roman power. 
To strengthen their frontiers more effectually against 
the predatory incursions of barbarians, Constantine 
and other emperors had erected along the Danube a 
line of forts, or turreted strengths, with other attri- 
butes of fortification, at convenient distances from, 
and within sight of, each other, in which bodies of 
infantry were stationed. A vast number of small 
vessels were also latterly kept cruising on the broad 
stream, burdened with warlike crews, ‘ready to inflict 
death on those who had the temerity to attempt a 
passage. 

The noontide repast of the Roman soldiers who 
were left to guard the western banks of the Danube, 
was already some time over, and the sun was slowly 
bending in his career towards the distant mountains 
of Transylvania, whose woody summits were scon to 
hide the luminary of day from the visible hemisphere. 
His declining rays fell wpon the broad expanse of the 
stream; the air was mild and balmy; and nothing 
disturbed the quietness of the closing day, save the 
occasional skrill blast of the trumpets of the soldiers 
placed on the battlements of the border towers. 


It is in the upper apartment of one of these keeps 
that the first scene of our story opens. In this smail 
and confined place two individuals sat, or rather re. 
clined, on elongated chairs or settles, beside a table 
in the midst of the floor. The strongly marked and 
care-worn features of one of these personages, his 
military garb, and other peculiarities, indicated that 
he was commander of the little fort. The refined 
garments, the polished air, and lofty tones of his com- 
panion, were as significant that he was a young Rr« 
man patrician, and an officer in one of the legions, 
“ And so you say,” said the elder of these individuals, 
“that you caught this savage lurking as a spy lasé 
nightin your camp.” ‘Ay, truly,’’ answered he who 
was thus addressed ; ‘‘call him spy, or any thing it 
pleaseth thee; he was secured by the guards while 
evidently about no good, and but for my interference 
he would have been put to death on the instant; hav- 
ing saved his life, I endeavoured to extort from him 
his intentions, but he declared that he would alone 
communicate to you the burden of his conscience; and 
80, with the view of getting some information relative 
to the barbarians, I brought him hither, to allow my 
good friend Licinius to deal with him as seems meet.” 
“Tut, tut, why have you brought the wandering knave 
hither, in the midst of our troubles ?”” remonstrated 
the guardian of the keep; “‘ we can but hang a stone 
about his neck and toss him into the Danube. Vil 
warrant me he but deceived thee, and only wanted an 
opportunity to make his escape back to his savage 
crew. But that we shall soon.discover.” 

Licinius was on the eve of making good his deter. 
mination, when the apartment was entered by a sub- 
ordinate officer of the cohort under his trust. ‘‘ Well, 
Julius, what is it now P—any new intelligence ?” 
““ My lord,” answered the soldier, ‘‘I come to say, 
that, unless some strong and effective measnre he 
adopted to prevent.the landing of the barbarians, we 
shall speedily be hemmed in by their hordes. In 
spite of the vigilance of the river guard, the Goths 
and other wild men are pouring down in torrents on 
the further side of the river. I but came to take 
thine orders on the occasion. See, my noble master, 
approach this loophole, and observe how speedily mat- 
ters have been altered.” 

The governor of the fort, as well as his guest, im- 
mediately rose, and, with the soldier, cast a look from 
the small opening. The sight was alarming. The 
further banks of the Danube were observed to be co- 
vered with dense clusters of barbarians, preparing to 
ford the stream ; many rude rafts and boats, freighted 
with portions of this portentous host, were already 
contending with the deep blue waters; others were 
reaching the nearer shore, and, on their arrival, flying 
in clouds towards the woody thickets. To the watch- 
ful eye of the Roman governor, there seemed no end 
to this dreadful and sudden irruption. In the early 
part of the day, a few stragglers had only been observed 
and little heeded ; but now, on the horizon, there ap- 
peared a moving mass of human beings: every band 
was pushed forward by that immediately behind it, 
and it seemed impossible to say from whence this ex- 
traordinary impulse was derived. 

“The God of the Christians protect us,”’ exclaimed 
the terrified Licinius, “‘cr we are lost! Hath no ac- 
count been taken of these savage wretches, according 
to our orders ?” 

“ Account !”’ replied the other, “no; we were com- 
pelled to abandon our tablets in despair. Some few 
boatfuls have been sunk ; some small note of the num- 
ber of others who landed hath been taken; but, with 
our present force, it is hopeless to keep reckoning, or 
even to capture prisoners. The task of stemming the 
current of these barbarian tribes is alike endless and 
impracticable.” 

The keeper of the fort now ordered the more distant 
sentinels to be called in, the guard to be strengthened, 
and every preparation made to act on the defensive, 
until he should communicate,the nature of the irrup- 
tion to the senate; anirruption, alas, which had been 
expected daily to break forth. ‘The young Roman offi- 
cer whom we have noticed, was, without any difficulty, 
prevailed upon to lose no time in setting out with a 
few followers to Rome, to quicken the raising of de- 
fences, if such were intended to be made. As for the 
unknown and daring barbarian whom he had cap- 
tured, he was at once forgotten in the midst of the 
bustle; and as he contrived to escape from his place 
of confinement during the ensuing night, he was no 
more heeded by the already too much vexed and dis- 
mayed Licinius. 

The flood of Gothic forces which now rushed into 
the empire, carrying every thing before them, and 
pursuing a hasty march towards the capital, could be 
compared to nothing but those clouds of destroying 
locusts which at times cover the fertile lands of 
Egypt. Leaving them, however, to pursue their on- 
ward march, we turn our attention to Rome. This 


,proud and splendid city, long the wonder of the 
world, was now reduced to despair. 


What a change 
would the stranger, who had seen it in its grandeur 
and power, mow perceive in its aspect! At this 
dire ‘epoch he would find the half-deserted streets 
resounding with the piercing cries of lamentation— 
he would find the baths and other public places of 
resort empty, and their doors shut up—he would 
here and there meet with an affrighted citizen run- 
ning to and fro, not knowing whither he went or 
what he sought. Here and there, too, he would meet 
pale-faced crowds, speaking together in low and sub- 
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dued tones, and putting questions to each other with 
a manner which betrayed the most agonising feel- 
ings of fear, anxiety, and suspense—he would hear, 
amidst the deeper and graver tones of sorrowing men, 
the Joud shrieks and cries of distracted women; here 

clinging to the knees of their husbands, lovers, and 
brochers, calling upon them for protection from vio- 
lence ; there pressing their unconscious babes to their 
bosoms, and supplicating heaven to shield them from 
impending danger. Let him next step to the senate, 
the senate of Rome, alas, no longer the Roman se- 
nate! and see whatis passingthere. There he would 
tind that the virtues, the courage, the wisdom, which 
had distinguished that august body in the better days 
of Rome, had now forsaken the senate-house—he 
would find that the bold and determined front, the 
proud bearing and powerful eloquence of her ancient 
rulers, had passed away, and were now replaced by 
effeminacy, cowardice, and imbecility. This melan- 
choly change he would perceive, and he would find 
it especially marked at this precise juncture in the 
affairs of the city—he would perceive that an air of 
great alarm and terror at this moment pervaded the 
national assembly—he would perceive that the lips of 
the few speakers who were amongst them were pale 
and trembling, that their language was marked with 
indecision and timidity. But what was the cause of 
all this fear and terror in Rome? Whence all this 
misery—whence all this appalling anticipation? The 
cry of the distracted citizens as they ran wildly alongst 
the streets sufficiently explained it. One fearful 
monosyllable comprised the whole. This cry was 
“The Goth, the Goth! It was indeed the Goths, 
a vast army of whom were approaching the city to 
plunder and despoil it, led on by the fierce Alaric, 
their king and general. 

The panic which we have described as pervading 
Rome, had now continued for several days, each day 
bringing intelligence of the still nearer and nearer 
approach of the barbarous hordes. At length, how- 
ever, the agonies of suspense and dreadful anticipa- 
tion terminated in the consummation of the calamity 
which had excited them. Early in the morning of 
the 24th of August 410, the scouts and others who 
had been stationed on the high places in and around 
the city, gave the appalling intelligence that the 
Gothic army was in sight. Dense dark masses, which 
ever and anon sent forth huge, broad, bright flashes 
of light, the reflected rays of the rising sun, flung 
back from the countless weapons of the barbarian 
host, were seen slowly but steadily moving towards 
Rome. The terror and alarm which had pervaded 
the city was now increased tenfold. There was a 
wild running to and fro amongst the citizens in dis- 
tracted and futile attempts, no sooner made than 
abandoned in despair, to carry off valuables, and to 
find places of security for the helpless; for Rome 
thought not of defence: flight or concealment, sub- 
mission and supplication, and other unmanly expe- 
dients, were all that were now contemplated by the 
enervated and degenerate Romans. In the meantime, 
Alaric and his Goths approached. The fierce and 
proud, but not ungenerous barbarian, encased in a 
rich and glittering coat of mail, marched et the head 
of his warlike host, his eye bent on the devoted city 
with a look of high exultation and triumph. 

On arriving within a short distance of the walls of 
the city, the Gothic king was met by a deputation 
from the Roman senate, who had been dispatched by 
that body to endeavour to buy off, as they had done 
before, the hostility of the barbarians—to endeavour, 
in place of fighting them, to bribe them—and by offer- 
ing a sum of money to their leader, to induce him to 
withdraw his troops. This deputation, however, 
although perfectly aware of the utterly helpless state 
of the city, thought proper to make their proposals a 
matter of alternative to Alaric. “ If thou refusest 
us,” they said, ‘ fair and honourable terms, we have 
itin command to tell thee that the Romans know yet 
how to meet their enemies otherwise than by treaty 
and overture. The citizens are well exercised in 
arms, great king,” they added, “ and their array is 
uncountable.” ‘Sayest thou so?” exclaimed Alaric, 
and he laughed aloud contemptuously; “so much the 
better that the numbers of your soldiers are great, 
because, dost thou not know, gentle sirs, that the 
thicker the hay the easier it is mowed ?”’ and he again 
laughed boisterously. “‘ Then, pray,” said one of 
the senators, none of whom relished the barbarian’s 
wit, ‘* what are the terms on which thou wilt with- 
draw from the city? What ransom dost thou de- 
mand?” ‘* Why,” replied Alaric, ‘‘ not more than 
thou canst give, nor less than thou canst afford. I 
demand ail the gold and silver, and ai/ the rich and 
precieus moveables in the city.” ‘ And what dost 
thou intend to leave us, O king ?”? asked the trem- 
bling senators, alarmed at the sweeping extent of the 
barbarian’s demand. ‘“ Your lives!” thundered out 
Alaric, turning away from them contemptuously on 
his heel. 

The scene of our little story or drama now changes 
to the interior of the city, now in possession of the 
Goths. Contemning all idea of treating with a people 
whom they knew to be wholly in their power, and 
burning with desire for the wild joys of indiscrimi- 
nate plundering, the barbarians entered the devoted 
city by the Salarian gate at midnight, and commenced 
the dreadful work of violence, pillage, and conflagra- 
tion, in which they were joined by upwards of 40,000 
Roman slaves, who seized on this opportunity of re« 


venging the indignities to which their former masters 
had’ subjected thera, and thus added tenfold to the 
horrors of the scene, for they even surpassed the Goths 
in outrage and every species of crime. While the most 
appalling atrocities were in the course of perpetration 
in the open streets, still more dreadful and affecting 
tragedies were enacting in thousands of the stateliest 
mansions of the devoted city. In one of these—and 
one of the proudest and most magnificent in Rome— 
were passing the events which form the basis of our 
story. This was the house of the prefect Petronius, 
one of the noblest and wealthiest of the Roman citizens. 
On the first alarm of the entrance of the Goths into 
the city, the slaves of Petronius flew to arms, not, 
however, to defend their master and his household, but 
to murder him and his family, and to plunder his well- 
stored mansion. With wild whoops and yells of savage 
exultation, the infuriated slaves flew from apartment 
to apartment, seeking their victims, and murdering 
them as they found them. At length the work of 
death was all but completed in the hapless house of 
Petronius—one member only of the ill-fated family 
was left alive. This was Marcella, the beauteous 
daughter of the prefect; but it was not compassion 
either for her youth or her beauty that had saved her 
from the daggers of the assassins of her kindred. A 
crowd of the rudians who were murdering and despoil- 
ing within the walls of her father’s mansion, headed by 
a slave of the name of Marco, one of the most athletic 
and fiercest of their number, rushed into her apart- 
ment, with the intention of adding her also to the 
number of their victims. But at this critical moment, 
their ferocious leader seemed to be struck with a new 
and sudden thought; and when his comrades were 
about to lay their murderous hands on Marcella,.he 
fiercely stept between them and their intended victim, 
exclaiming, “‘ Nay, comrades, touch her not; lay not 
your hands on the beauteous Marcella. I take her 
for my share of the booty. Be the silver and the 
gold yours—Marcella shall be mine. But,” added 
the ruffian, “if, after you have made up your own 
packs, you can spare us some little thing to take up 
house with, good and well.” A shout of laughter, 
intermingled with promises of contributions from the 
spoils of the house, answered the appeal of Marco; 
but in the face of this understanding, one of the 
wretches made a snatch at the massive golden brace- 
lets which adorned the arms of Marcella. ‘ Nay, 
nay,” shouted out Marco, collaring the spoiler, and 
flinging him—for he was a man of extraordinary mus- 
cular power—to the other end of the apartment, 
‘none of that game, friend. All these things go to 
the bargain. ‘The fair lady is mine wholly as she 
stands, with all her goods and chattels. Now, my 
masters,” he added, ‘* begone to your work, and see 
and make a clean house of it before the Goth comes 
to divide it with you; and as for me, I mean to re- 
main here a little while with Marcella, to endeavour 
to reconcile her to the change of affairs, and to accept 
me as her lover.” 

Little of all this conversation was heard by the un- 
fortunate lady who was the subject of it. Reclin- 
ing on a couch in one corner of the apartment, in a 
state of utter insensibility, into which the horrors 
that were enacting around her had thrown her, she 
scarcely knew what had taken place, until she was 
rudely awakened from her lethargy by Marco, who 
was now alone with her in the apartment; his com- 
rades having, as he had recommended, gone off to 
complete the work of plunder which they had begun. 
“ Fair Marcella,”’ said the ruffian, and he spake no 
flattery, for she whom he addressed was indeed:one 
of the fairest of Rome’s fair daughters; ‘‘ fair Mar- 
cella,” he said, kneeling beside her with affected hu- 
mility, and at the same time violently pulling her 
arm, until he had succeeded in awaking his unhappy 
victim to a sense at once of his presence, and of all 
the misery with which she was surrounded, “ see 
me, though now your master,”’—here he paused, for 
a look of proud contempt from Marcella had replied 
to the insolent, though too well-founded assertion— 
“Ay, your master, proud dame,” he went on; ‘‘see 
me, I say, though now your master, still kneeling at 
your feet as your slave.” During this insolent speech, 
the Roman spirit was mantling high in the bosom of 
the noble maiden ; and though encompassed with hor- 
rors which might well have been expected to subdue 
every prouder feeling in the breast of an unfortunate 
female, she yet instantly became alive to the indignity 
offered her, and to the still greater indignities threat- 
ened her by her slave. Spurning the fellow from her, 
and starting to her feet, she assumed an attitude wor- 
thy of the proudest days of Roman virtue. ‘‘ Wretch, 
slave that thou art!” she exclaimed, “slave in thy 
passions and in thy soul, as thou must ever be, how- 
ever free in thy person, dost imagine that the daugh- 
ter of Petronius can listen to the unhallowed addresses 
of such a base-born helot as thou art, or that the 
power thou fanciest thou hast over her can ever make 
her thine ?—no, not while she has this resource left to 
her ;” and she drew a small stiletto, or dagger, from 
the folds of her garment, and held the glittering wea- 
pon up to the sight of her persecutor. ‘*‘ Approach me 
not, ruffian,” she added, seeing the latter advancing 
towards her, as if'to wrest the weapon from her; ‘ ap- 
proach me not, else I will lay thee weltering in thy 
blood at my feet; and if thou darest to cal for aid of 
thy miscreant fellows, then shall I lay myself in my 
heart’s blood at thine, and leave the guilt of the unholy 
deed on thy devoted head: these are the terms on 


which we stand.” Having said this, she retreated 
proudly towards the door, and endeavoured to open 
it, but it was secured. ‘‘ Hah, hah, where is now 
thy boasted defiance of my power? How canst thou 
now escape me, proud maiden?”  “ Detested and 
cowardly villain,” exclaimed the heroic and undaunt- 
ed lady, “I will yet escape thee. Hearest thou 
not the din of the Goth in the streets, burning 
and sacking the city? Hearest thou not their shouts 
of triumph and wild joy ? Ruthless and remorseless 
as they are, I will call upon them to protect me from 
thy violence; -merciless as they are, I will rather 
trust to their clemency than to thine.” Saying this, 
she flew to a window of the apartment which over- 
looked the street, and ere Marvo could prevent her, 
called out loudly for aid. ‘‘ Idiot that thou art,” said 
the latter, with a fiendish laugh, and at the same 
time dragging her rudely from the window, “dost 
not know that the aid thou hast sought, if it come, 
which I much doubt, will be much more ready to take 
my side than thine? Dost not know, fool, that the 
cause of the Goth and the Roman slave is one in the 
sack and ruin of this detested city ? How, then, dost 
imagine that the Goth will rescue Marcella, the daugh- 
ter of a Roman patrician, from one of themselves ? 
Come hither,” he added, now seizing his victim 
rudely by one of her arms; “come hither, till I teach 
thee wisdom, and prudence, and’— At this instant 
the door of the apartment was suddenly burst open 
with great violence, and a stout athletic man of mid- 
dle stature entered and walked into the middle of the 
apartment. His presence was majestic and com. 
manding, and his countenance, though evidently cal- 
culated better for the expression of the nobler and 
more generous feelings of humanity, than for those 
of a baser kind, was at this particular moment deeply 
shaded with a scowl of displeasure, intermingled with 
indications of an angry curiosity. He was a Goth. 
This was at once made evident by his dress, which 
also indicated that he was an officer of the army which 
now occupied Rome. ‘‘ How is this?” he said, fixing 
his eyes sternly and gravely on Marco; “ who called 
for aid from this house? Was it you, fair lady ?” he 
added, advancing towards Marcella. ‘‘ It was, sir, 
it was, it was,” exclaimed the latter, flying towards 
him and flinging herself at his feet, grasping his 
knees, and earnestly imploring his protection. ‘‘ Why, 
by my good sword, fair maiden, and that thon shalt 
have, come of it what may. Sirrah,” he continued, 
and now addressing Marco, ‘‘ thy presence, I can 
perceive, is no longer wanted here; so pray thee be- 
gone, else worse may befall thee.” “ Nay, that I 
will not,” said Marco, at the same time drawing his 
sword, ‘although thou wert Alaric himself. That 
lady is my lawful prize, master, and certainly I shall 
know first at whose bidding it isere I part with her,” 
Saying this, he also advanced towards Marcella; 
and while he held his naked sword in one hand, he 
rudely grasped her by the arm with the other, as if 
at once to claim and defend his right. ‘* Take that 
to loosen your ruffianly hold,”’ said the stranger, sud- 
denly stepping up to him and passing his sword 
through the body of the wretched slave, who instantly 
fell prostrate, a lifeless corpse, on the floor. ‘ Par- 
dou this violence in thy presence, fair maiden,” con- 
tinued the stranger, now coolly returning his weapon 
to its scabbard, ‘but the knave could not be taught 
manners by any other means.” 

The violence for which the Goth apologised was of 
a kind with which Marcella could not reasonably be 
much offended, and she did not affect those senti- 
ments regarding it, which she neither did nor could 
feel. On the contrary, she a thousand times thanked 
her deliverer with the most earnest and affecting ex- 
pressions of gratitude. ‘The tears stood in her large 
soft blue eye as she raised it up in fervent prayer for 
blessings on the band that had saved her. But, alas ! 
for the weakness of human nature, and the power of 
suffering, supplicating beauty. The deliverer of Mar- 
cella, in his turn, became her lover, though a re- 
spectful and an honourable one. Struck with the 
surpassing loveliness of the agitated maiden before 
him, and unable to resist the strong impulses which 
it inspired, he dropt on one knee before her, and in 
a tone of impassioned eloquence besought her permis- 
sion to become a candidate for her affections. Asto- 
nished and distressed beyond measure by this new 
and unforeseen turn in the day’s calamities—for Mar- 
cella was already the betrothed bride of Sempronius, 
a young Roman noble—she earnestly but kindly 
besought her deliverer to rise from the humble posi- 
tion he had assumed. ‘‘ Noble stranger,” she said, 
and here her voice became tremulous with emotion, 
‘rather pity than love me, I beseech thee. Oh! do 
not urge a suit which must make me ungrateful and 
you ungenerous. I am the betrothed of another, and 
can be bride to none but Semproxius. Here, my kind 
deliverer,”” she added, “take these;” and she began 
to divest herself of the precious jewels with which her 
person was adorned; ‘‘take these as tokens of my 
eternal gratitude; and if there be any gold yet left 
me, thou art welcome to it all; but oh! do not press 
a love-suit on her whom thou hast saved from more 
than death, else thou wilt make her thankless for the 
boon.” 

“‘ Sweet maiden,” said the soldier, rising to his feet 
and smiling benevolently on the generous-hearted but 
distracted girl, “I desist; but gold is not the god that 
Alaric the Goth worships.” At that tremendous 
name, which she had never been accustomed to hear 
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put associated with the most terrible achievements, 
the terror-stricken maiden fell senseless to the ground. 
But she did injustice, though faultlessly on her part, 
to the character of the noble-minded and magnani- 
mous Alaric, for it was, -indeed, the Gothic king 
himself, who had been‘the deliverer, and latterly the 
wooer of Marcella. He gently raised her up, and, by 
kind words, endeavoured torecall the affrighted maiden 
to her senses, and, when he had succeeded in this, to 
soothe her agitation, and to assure her of safety under 
his protection. While the generous Goth was thus 
humanely employed, a third person unexpectedly 
rushed into the apartment. This was a tall young 
man, fashionably attired, but bearing the appearance 
of having come from a fatiguing journey. ‘‘ Mar- 
cella! Marcella!” he exclaimed, and, regardless of 
the presence of the stranger, he frantically flung him- 
self at the feet of the fair being he had named, seized 
her hand, and covered it with kisses, muttering fer- 
vent thanks the while to heaven for her safety. “Sem- 
pronius !”” murmured Marcella, and her head sunk on 
the shoulder of her lover. Alaric was not an un- 
moved spectator of this joyful meeting. In Sempro- 
nius he beheld the Roman soldier who had spared 
his life ; and in turn Sempronius beheld in the Gothic 
leader, him whom his followers had captured while 
lurking in the vicinity of his tent. A mutual debt of 
gratitude was instantly acknowledged ; but there was 
left no time for ceremonious greeting. Giving the Ro- 
man maiden to her lover, and promising the happy pair 
the most ample protection, he speedily departed, and 
was in a moment afterwards at the head of his vic- 
torious army. Neither Marcella nor Sempronius saw 
this extraordinary man any more; but they found 
the house surrounded by a strong guard of Goths, 
which, on inquiry, they learnt had been placed there 
for its and their protection by the orders of Alaric. 
The same powerful and generous friend, in a few days 
thereafter, caused to be returned to Marcella all the 
valuables of which her father’s house had been de- 
spoiled. And on the sixth day after the occurrence 
of the events just related, which was that on which 
the barbarians evacuated Rome, the Gothic king, just 
before commencing his march, sent a magnificent ring 
to Marcella, as a notice at once of his departure and 
a token of his esteem and regard, adding to the mes- 
sage which accompanied. it, that it would also protect 
her at any time from rude treatment, in the event of 
her ever again falling into the power of any of his 
people. 


ST FILLAN’S SPRING.* 


Harp of the North, that mouldering long hast hung 
On the witch elm that shades St Fillan’s Spring. 
Lady of the Lake. 
THE genius of romantic poesy could not have chosen 
a fitter retreat than the borders of St Fillan’s Spring. 
It is a wild, luxuriant, unbroken solitude—a perfect 
cento of Swiss or Highland scenery. To be viewed 
aright, a Highland landscape should be seen in the 
pride of summer. Then, the most barren rocks are 
touched with verdure; alpine plants and trailing 
shrubs—the glossy arbutus, saxifrage, &c.—climb the 
steepest precipices, and every patch of sheltered green- 
sward has its knot of wild-flowers. Even the water, 
ovzing through rents and fissures, and trickling 
down ledges of herbless granite, has, in its delicious 
coolness, something of summer beauty ; and it is ten 
to one but we find a small shaded well, or bunch of 
primroses, at its base. In the old pastoral districts, 
the cattle of many hills may be seen grazing on the 
sylvan plain by the side of the lake—the native woods, 
oak, larch, and birch, are full of leaf and fragrance 
—the streams, as they glance and fall in the sun, are 
rife with trout or salmon—and the blossomed heath 
and furze (emblems though they be of our churlish 
soil) are redolent of bees and birds. If it be the Sab- 
bath morning— 
Blest day, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky !— 

the wanderer is touched by the spectacle of the whole 
population of the glen journeying to the house of 
prayer—the old men with their plaids and bonnets, 
the youngsters in their kilts, and the girls bareheaded 
—for you will not see a dozen female bonnets in a 
Highland church—but with their hair finely curled 
and plaited, and their garish red or chequered shawls 
hung over their 4rm. ‘These, as they issue in sepa- 
rate groups from the rocky passes, or descend the 
braes and woods, give an interest and picturesqueness 
to the mountain landscape that is never forgotten by 
the spectator. 

Such are some of the elements of a Highland strath 
or glen, arrayed in the glory of summer. Painters, 
who love contrast, prefer the commencement of autumn, 
when the “sere and yellow leaf” is superadded to the 
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staple green of the woods; but there is more of mirth 
and joyousness in the full luxuriance of summer. Old 
thoughts and feelings come back to the mind with 
greater vividness and freshness, and new fancies stream 
more freely into the imagination. Dr Johnson seems 
to have partaken of this feeling, when, in the course 
of his tour, he sat down on a bank in Glen Morrison. 
He had no trees to whisper over him, but a clear ri- 
vulet streamed at his feet: ‘the day was calm, the 
air was soft, and all was rudeness, ,silence, and soli- 
tude.” We have here concentrated the essence of a 
thousand descriptions of wild mountain scenery. The 
“melancholy” Jacques, with his intellectual revellers 
in the forest of Arden, has nothing finer. 


The river Fillan derives its source from the pure 
springs of the lofty Benlaoidh, in the western extre- 
mity of Breadalbane, Perthshire. It waters the beau- 
tiful vale of Strathfillan, to which it gives name, and 
falls into Loch Dochart at Kenmore. Issuing from 
this lake with the floating isle, it winds its way through 
another glen, and is finally merged in the waters of 
one of our finesi lakes, Loch Tay. About six or seven 
miles from its source, at the edge of a plain on which 
Robert Bruce fought with the Cumings, and near the 
ruins of St Fillan’s Cathedral, is St Fillan’s Spring, 
or the Holy Pool. The river is here as pure and pel- 
lucid as crystal, and the pool about fourteen feet in 
depth. A ridge of rocks runs midway into the stream, 
forming an effectual screen to the bathers on either 
side. : 

The waters of the Holy Pool are believed to possess 
unnumbered medicinal virtues, and are still resorted 
to by pilgrims in the summer months. Fletcher, in 
his Faithful Shepherdess, has beautifully described 
one of these sainted wells, which was scarcely more 
efficacious in working cures than St Fillan’s Spring : 

In the thick grove bordering upon yon hill, 

In whose hard side nature hath carved a well, 
And, but that matchless spring which poets know, 
Was ne’er the like to this. By it doth grow, 
About the sides, all herbs which witches use— 
All simples good for medicine or abuse— 

All sweets that erown the happy nuptial day— 
With all their colours; there the month of May 
Is ever dwelling, all is young and green; 
There’s not a grass on which was ever seen 
The falling autumn or cold wintex’s hand, 

So full of heat and virtue is the land 

About this fountain, which doth slowly break 
Below yon mountain’s foot, into a creek 

That waters all the valley, giving fish 

Of many sorts to fill the shepherd's dish. 

This holy well (my grandame that is dead, 
Right wise in charms, hath often to me said) 
Hath power to change the form of any creature, 
Being thrice dipp’d o’er the head, 

The manner in which the pool obtained its healing 
powers is thus described by the natives. Fillan, the 
patron saint, possessed a certain stone or talisman, 
by whose virtue he was able to cure every disease in- 
cident to mankind, and also the irrational creation. 
When on his deathbed, the holy man foresaw that, 
after his decease, disputes would arise among his 
kindred as to who should possess the gifted stone ; 
and in order to avoid all such unseemly brawls, he 
one day rose from his couch, and, calling his friends 
together, proceeded with them to the edge of the pool. 
He then told them that he was resolved not to bestow 
the talisman upon any single individual, but to render 
it useful to all mankind. So saying, he dropped the 
stone into the pool, and no man has since dared to 
take it up. After the death of Fillan, the people 
flocked from all quarters at the appointed times— 
Whitsun and Lammas eve—to bathe in the holy pool 
before sunset. They were ordered to go three times 
over the head, and to take the same number of pebbles 
from the bottom of the well. After dressing, they 
went three times round each of three cairns on the top 
of the rock, leaving a pebble at each cairn, and some 
small portion of their raiment. The same process 
was observed on the following morning, before sun- 
rise. In cases of insanity, the formula was more try- 
ing and severe. The poor patient was tied round the 
middle with a rope, and either carried or wiled on toa 
stone in the water near the rock. Thence he was 
pushed into the pool, and submerged three times in 
its healing waters. A friend of mine lately saw this 
operation performed upon a poor maniac, and not 
without difficulty, for the patient contrived to slip his 
cable, and swim to the opposite shore. Having made 
the round of the cairns, after submersion, the unhappy 
individual is conducted about half a mile to the ruined 
cathedral, where there is a large hollow stone, called 
“St Fillan’s pillow.” Into this his head is laid, and 
the body fastened with ropes to huge logs of wood, 
placed adjacent for the purpose. In this position he 
remains all night, unless relieved by the interposition 
of supernatural agency, in which case the patient re- 
covers his lost senses, and returns cheerfully with his 
friends. Should he happen, however, not to be so 
fortunate—and this is the more frequent result of the 
ordeal—the dipping is repeated next morning, and the 
party resort to the fuaran derg, or red well, a mineral 
spring on the south side of the river, opposite the 
ruins, and drink of its waters. There are certain 
insects or animalcule in the well, from the appear- 
ance of which auguries of good and evil are drawn. 
An old woman, who lived lately in a hut near the 
spring, was specially versant in this strange species 
of augury, and would freely communicate the result 
of her divinations for a small reward, proportioned 
to the circumstances of her visitors. On the face of 
the rock, there is also a small crevice called Clach 
na mbonnach—the bannock stone—where the friends 
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of the patient used to bake oaten cakes for the sickly. 
If, after all these trials had been thrice repeated, the 
party did not recover, he was justly deemed incurable, 
and his friends resigned themselves to the will of Pro- 
vidence. 

These old traditions are fast fading from among the 
bulk of the people, and only exist in remote districts 
—the dying embers in the crucible of supers ition. 4 


JUDGMENTS. 

UNCHARITABLE animadversions on the affairs of 
others are in no case so reprehensible as when they 
are delivered with the view of pointing out the special 
interference of an overruling power in visibly punish- 
ing those who have strayed from the straight path of 
duty. ‘Judge not, lest ye be judged,” is a glorious 
admonition, which should be written deeply in every 
man’s heart, and be fur ever acting as a bridle upon 
our tongues. But to judge our neighbours under an 
imperfect knowledge of their character and motives, 
is much less criminal than to clench our uncharitable 
arguments by assuming that the sufferings we are ad- 
verting to are produced by the special interposition of 
the Deity. This is downright profanity, however un- 
intentional, and is certainly little in conformity with 
the authoritative injunctions given for our moral and 
religious guidance. Besides being profane, it is pre- 
sumptuous egotism. We imagine, forsooth, that we 
can trace the Almighty in the execution of his great 
and incomprehensible purposes. We pretend to say 
this is his doing, and ¢haé is not his doing. We ima- 
gine that he stops the course of events, deranges the 
universal action of his decrees, in order to bring 
about a particular circumstance which could not be 
brought about by any other means. How weak and 
dangerous are all such imaginings! Every thing is 
under the government, and effected by the designs of 
a Supreme Being, who created and overlooks all; but 
we have no right on that account to place ourselves 
aloof, as it were, on a vantage ground, and say that 
he has caused such and such an event to happen, ex- 
pressly to accomplish such and such adesign. His 
ways, we are told, are past finding out; and how un- 
becoming is it, therefore, to arrogate to ourselves the 
ability to point out these ways, and thereupon found 
our uncharitable conclusions! 


Notwithstanding the absurdity of thus interpreting 
what are called ‘* Judgments,” there is hardly any 


‘thing more common among some classes of people, 


than a habit of remarking that accidental evils hap- 
pening to individuals are signal instances of divine 
vengeance. ‘* Ay, ay,”’ will they say to one another, 
on the occasion of a violent death, or, perhaps, an 
unusually severe disease, befalling some unpopular 
individual, “I always thought a judgment would fol- 
low him. It was easy to be seen that he would nos 
be permitted to leave this world without bringing . 
down a judgment on himself.” The exceedingly 
wise and virtuous class of people who in this manner 
publish and comment upon the verdicts of the Gover- 
nor of the world, are somehow singularly remiss in 
recording the evils which in a like manner befal those 
who, in their opinion, do not require the visitations 
of the destroying angel, either upon their persons or 
to their households. If they can see the finger of 
the Almighty in one instance, they ought to be able 
to see it in all. The experience of every man proves 
that misfortunes are raiued npon the just as well as 
the unjust. Who is he who could not say he knows 
persons of acknowledged depravity of principle and 
habit, living in affluence and enjoying all the comforts 
which this world can bestow, while on the other hand 
he sees piety clothed in rags, and begging for bodily 
sustenance at the corners of the streets? Who is he 
who has not seen the vicious exempted from personal 
injury, and the virtuous subjected to cruel tortures ? 
Among the innumerable accidents that occur in a 
closely-huddled population, of what use is it to select 
one and say, “this was what the unhappy victim 
might have expected,” and then let a hrndred 
others pass unnoticed. Has every poor infant who 
has been run down and mangled by the rapid pass- 
ing vehicle, deserved its unhappy fate? Have ship- 
wrecks and conflagrations destroyed the lives and 
the property of none but the bad? Certainly not. 
If such things had been, we should be constrained 
to believe, whenever we saw a friend agonised with 
pain, but who was not known to have committed 
any atrocity, that he was now undergoing punish. 
ment for some secret but heinous crime; while those 
who recovered from any grievous disease would ever 
after be held to have fallen from the ranks of in- 
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tegrity. We should soon lose all sympathy for afflic- 

tion when peculiarly severe, and turn on our heel, 
remarking coldly that it was the inevitable conse- 
quence of abandoned courses. Into such inconsistences 
of judgment, unworthy suspicions, and hardness of 
heart, should we be invariably conducted, were we to 
abandon the rule which has been delivered to us. 
« Those eighteen men upon whom the tower of Siloam 
fell, and slew them, think ye that they were sinners 
above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, 
Nay ; but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise pe- 
rish.” Nothing can be more plain than this \arning, 
that we are not to presume to connect the mis fortunes 
or sufferings of any fellow-béing with the actions of 
his life. We may assure ourselves that we are per- 
fectly safe in leaving the iniquitous to work out their 
own punishment, which they will sooner or later do, 
either mentally or in their outward circumstances ; 
but as for setting ourselves up as interpreters of how 
and when this punishment is inflicted, that unques- 
tionably comes not within our province. 

Keeping out of view both the profanity and the pre- 
sumption of interpreting divine judgments, it may be 
noticed that the practice has an injurious instead of a 
beneficial effect upon society. In trying to make it 
subservient to religious purposes, it is wrested to effect 
quite opposite ends. We recollect reading a story in 
an old magazine, which illustrates this point in a 
singularly happy degree. Some missionaries had es- 
tablished a station in an island, and, for the greater 
convenience of instruction, began to assemble round 
them such of the natives as they supposed themselves 
to have converted. Many of these, however, having 
acted merely under the impulse of curiosity, or from 
the desire of novelty, deserted, after a few days’ ex- 
perience of regular agricultural labour, and of the 
religious exercises witn which the missionaries en- 
deavoured to enlighten them. One man, making his 
escape in the dark, fell and broke his leg. This cir- 
cimstance was made use of by the preachers to im- 
press the ignorant people with an awe of the Deity, 
whose doctrine they taught; it was, they declared, a 
manifest judgment against the sufferer for abandoning 
the faith he had embraced. For a few weeks this re- 
presentation was not without its effect; but a boat, 
bringing to the island some Bibles which had been 
trensjated into thelanguage of the place, was swamped, 
the rowers drowned, and the. books lost. Upon this, 
the natives, whose confidence in their own creed had 
been recently considerably shaken, gathered fresh 
courage. In their controversies with the strange 
teachers, they immediately turned their own weapons 
against themselves, aud argued that the boat was 
wrecked by the power of the gods of the island, to 
prevent the introduction of false and dangerous opi- 
nions. ‘*The being whom you worship could only 
break a poor fellow’s leg,” said they; ‘* but a more 
signal judgment is performed by our deities—they 
have sent te the bottom of the sea the bocks with 
which you meant to ensnare us, and have punished 
with death the men who were impiously conveying 
them to our shores.” What answer could the mis. 
sicnaries return to this application of their own argu- 
ment? How incalculable was the mischief they had 
done to the cause they were'sent thither to advance ! 
and how grossly ignorant must they have been of the 
real doctrines of Christianity, or how shamefully did 
they pervert them, when they presumed to decide on 
the character and meaning of the accident which had 
occurred ! 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
THOMA? CHATTERTON- 
Tuis extraordinary youth, who, before the age of 
seventeen, wrote poems which astonished the world 
of letters, was born at Bristol, November 20, 1752. 
He was the posthumous son of a poor teacher, and 
was reared by his widowed mother in very narrow 
circumstances. At the age of five he was sent to the 
school which had once been taught by his father, but, 
manifesting no capacity or aptitude for learning, was 
soon after remanded to his mother, who subsequently 
taught him the letters from an old Bible printed in 
the Saxon character. At eight years of age, he was 
admitted to an hospital or charity-school, where he 
was Maintained and taught till he was fifteen. Even 
in his earliest years, while displaying no intellectual 
superiority, he seemed to havea thirst for fame and pre- 
eminence. A potter having proposed to make his family 
a present of some earthenware, with devices according 
to their own taste, “paint me,” said Thomas, “an angel 
with wings and a trumpet, to trumpet my name over 
the world.” And it is said that, at the early age of 
five, he had all his playmates in subjection to him. 
It was not till ten that he began to contract an affec- 
tien for books. After that period, he played no more, 
but would retive to solitary places to read, and was 
generally gloomy and thoughtful. Between eleven 
and twelve, he wrote a list of the books he had read, 
being about seventy in number, chieny in history and 
divinity. About the same time he composed a bur- 
lesque poem called ‘ The Apostate,” and paraphrased 


‘with whem ‘he at the same time went to live. 


several pa ges in Scripture; but these efforts do 
nob pasate have been closely followed up by any 
others. 

In July 1767, while as yet under fitteen, Chatter- 
ton was apprenticed to an attorney named Lambert, 
His 
employment here was not of such a nature as to press 
severely upon his mind, or absorb much of his time. 
He gave it for a while all the attention that was 
required, and made no complaint, though still his 
general bearing was one of melancholy. It appears 
to have been about this time that a forgotten package 
of old papers, which had been brought by his father 
from a room in Redcliffe church, and had lain ever 
since in his mother’s house, fell into his hands. He 
took it away, saying he had found a treasure. Whether 
a taste for antique characters was with him a natural 
peculiarity, or had been inspired in consequence of 
his first reading from a black-letter Bible, it would be 
needless to debate. He was now, however, devoted 
to the study of old writings and of obsolete English 
words. Skinner’s “‘Etymologicon,” Benson’s ‘Saxon 
Vocabulary,” the poems of Chaucer and the glossary 
appended to them, with Bailey’s Dictionary, had for 
a time been his favourite reading. Perhaps he also 
found something to gratify his taste in many of the 
documents which passed through his hands ina pro- 
fessional way. Upon a mind of which the principal 
feature seems to have been a power of simulation, and 
which at the same time possessed much vivacity and 
general talent, these studies appear to have had their 
natural effect. Chatterton formed a design of com- 
posing a series of poetical and prose writings in the 
manner of the writers of the fifteenth century, and 
which he should pass off as genuine productions of 
one or more writers of that period. That nothing in 
his power might be wanting to complete the deception, 
he acquainted himself with the means of blackening 
parchment in such a manner as to give it the appear- 
ance of age. 

His first attempt was made in October 1768, while 
he was still under sixteen. In that month a new 
bridge was opened at Bristol. Chatterton communi- 
cated to Felix Farley’s Journal (2 Bristol newspaper 
which still exists) an account of the opening of ‘the 
old bridge by a body of monks, which he stated ‘to 
have been taken from an ancient manuscript. The 
memoir was printed, and excited much curiosity. Se- 
veral gentlemen inquired of the printer how it had 
come into his hands, and, being directed to Chatter- 
ton, received from him a somewhat prevaricated state- 
ment. To the threats of some who treated him agree- 
ably to his appearance, as a child, he returned haughty 
answers, and a refusal to afford any explanation. To 


others he at length related, with an appearance of | 


candour, that the manuscript from which he co- 


pied the account was one of a considerable quantity, 


which his father had been permitted by his relative, 
the sexton of Redcliffe, to take from an old chest ina 
room connected with the church of that parish, and 
which seemed in general to be poetical compositions of 
Mr Canynge, a merchant in Bristol in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV., and of one Thomas Rowley, a secular priest 
of the same period. He made no scruple at first to 
communicate, to one or two persons, a few specimens 
of these ancient manuscripts; but he afterwards be- 
came more reserved aboutthem. A great change took 
place at this time in his external manners. He had 
formerly been moody and silent ; but nosooner did he 
find a congenial employment in the composition of 
poetry, and in the art of tracing it out in an ancient 
style of lettering, than he became cheerful and sprightly. 
The divine flame which the muse had kizdled in his 
mind, shone out in his face, and animated all he said 
and did. 

From this time forward, Chatterton appeared to 
have no satisfaction in his professional pursuits. The 
consciousness of high intellectual powers, and the no- 
tice of various persons of consideration, which told 
him that he might be enabled to turn those powers to 
the service of ambition, rendered him uneasy under 
even the light duties imposed upon him by Mr Lam- 
bert. He now talked freely to his mother and sister 
of his happy prospects, and often assured them that 
they should share in his good fortune. Applying him- 
self with greater zeal than ever to his studies, he ran 
from one profound subject to another, deeming every 
one for the time of supreme importance ; and long be- 
fore completing his seventeenth year, he contributed 
miscellaneous articles, in modern language, to various 
London magazines. His person, like his genius, was 
premature: he had a manliness and dignity beyond 
his years; and his manners were highly prepossessing, 
His most remarkabie feature was his eyes, which, 
though grey, were uncommonly piercing. When he 
was warmed in argument, or otherwise, they sparkled 
with fire; and one eye, it is said, was still more re- 
markabie than the other. It was a favourite maxim 
with him, that “man is equal to any thing, and that 
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every thing might be achieved by diligence and self= 
denial.” Jf any extraordinary character was men- 
tioned in his hearing, ‘all boy as he was,” says one 
of his biographers, ““he would only observe, that the 
person in question merited praise; but that God had 
sent his creatures into the world with arms long enough 
to reach any thing, if they would be at the trouble of 
extending them.” ‘He had read,” he himself tells 
us, “more than Magliabecchi, though he spoke no 
tongue but his own.” Before he left Bristol, he con- 
tracted infidel opinions; but it has never been said 
that his conduct was otherwise than virtuous. For 
preservatives against the contagion of vice, and the 
criminal excesses of the passions, “he possessed,” says 
Dr Anderson, “the pride of genius, the enthusiasm of 
literature, and that delicacy of sentiment which taste 
and reading inspire.” Among his good qualities, was 
the ever-respectable one of temperance, which perhaps 
he carried to an excess. Not only did he abstain from 
spirituous liquors, but he rarely ate animal food, his 
diet being generally a piece of bread or tart, witha 
cup of water. A gentleman whom he often visited 
stated to his biographer, that ‘he found his conver- 
sation, a little infidelity excepted, most captivating.” 
His extensive, though in many instances superficial 
knowledge, united with his genius, wit, and fluency, 
admirably qualified him for shiming in society. The 
pride which was his most prominent characteristic, 
but might rather have been termed a strong sense of 
intellectual superiority, did not destroy his affability. 
He was always accessible, and rather forward to make 
acquaintances, than apt to decline the advances of 
others. 

In March 1769, Chatterton opened a correspond. 
ence with the Hon. Horace Walpole, proposing to 
furnish him with notices of a series of painters and 
engravers who had flourished at Bristol, extracted 
from an ancient manuscript, and accompanying his 
letter with one of his Rowley poems, which he said 
had been found in the same place. Mr Walpole hav- 
ing requested further information, Chatterton, in a 
second letter, gave a mock account of his mock manu- 
scripts, added more poetical extracts, and described 
himself as a youth placed in life far beneath his de« 
sires and tastes, and who would be glad to avail him. 
self of Mr Walpole’s patronage in obtaining a better 
situation, His noble correspondent now became con- 
vinced of the imposition attempted upon him, and 
coldly advised the Bristol boy to endeavour to make 
the most of his present profession. Chatterton wrote 
an angry reply, of which Mr Walpole took no notice ; 
nor did he again hear of his correspondent till informed 
of his unhappy death. There is a prevalent impression 
that Walpole used Chatterton ungenerously ; but it 
is founded on false grounds, and would have long ago 
ceased to exist, if any exculpation were ever perfectly 
successful in obliterating an unjust charge. Unfortu. 
nately, there are always innumerable channels in 
which the accusation has run, and in which the ex- 
culpation or denial has not run; and thus, however 
promptly the one might follow the other, we find, 
even at the end of half a century, that in some minds 
the stigma is fixed as firmly as ever. 

For a full year after this period, Chatterton re- 
mained in the service of Mr Lambert, but without 
applying any portion of his energies to his profession. 
The connections he had formed with the London 
periodical press, rendered him indifferent to success 
in the law; and it was without any surprise or un 
easiness, that, in April 1770, he received a discharge 
from his master’s employment. The immediate cause 
of this event was his having written a paper, entitled 
“The Last Willand Testament of Thomas Chatter. 
ton,”’ in which he indicated his design of committing 
suicide on the following day. To this crime he had 
fully reconciled his mind, as a justifiable and proper 
action; and Mr Lambert turned him from his house, 
in the dread of his accomplishing his intention. He 
resolved immediately to proceed to London, making 
up his mind, apparently, either to reach the height of 
worldly prosperity, or to live no more. ‘ My first 
attempt,” said he to a friend, ‘‘shall be in the literary 
way: the promises I have received are sufficient to 
dispel doubt ; but should I, contrary to my expecta. 
tion, find myself deceived, I will, in that case, turn 
Methodist preacher. Credulity is as potent a deity 
as ever ; and a new sect may easily be devised. But 
if that too should fail me, my last and final resource 
is a pistol.” f 

Chatterton reached the metropolis about the 20th 
of April 1770, and immediately applied for work to 
those booksellers with whom he had previously cor- 
responded. His reception at first was flattering. He 
was engaged to contribute regularly to various maya. 
zines, receiving in reward for his labours sums which 
do not appear to have been very great, but which, to 
one so little accustomed to money as he, and so eager 
to see any result of this kind from his talents, looked 
like the firstlings of a fortune. In a letter to his 
mother, dated May 6, he says, “I am settled, and in 
such a settlement as I desire. I get four guineas a- 
month by one magazine, and shall engage to write a 
history of England, and other pieces, which will more 
than double that sum. Occasional essays for the daily 
papers will more than support me. What a glorious 
prospect!” Ina letter to his sister, dated the 30th 
of the same month, he mentions an engagement with 
a bookseller to compile a voluminous history of Lon-« 
don, to appear in numbers, for which he was to have 
his board at the bookseller’s house, and a handsome 
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premium. “ Assure yourself,” he adds, “ every month 
shall end to your advantage. I will send you two 
silks this summer. My mother shall not be forgotten.” 

Most of his literary schemes and labours seem to 
have been soon after thrown aside, in order that he 
might devote himself to party-writing, which was 
congenial to his: satirical temper. Before leaving 
Bristol, and for some time after reaching London, he 
avowed himself a Whig, and opposed'the ministry ; 
but he soon discovered that little money was to be 
made on that side, and that patronage, as well as 
money, lay all upon the other. A phenomenon which 
often happens in youth, was conspicuous in Chatter- 
ton—intellect came before principle. He knew he 
had talents, and loved to exercise them; but the moral 
sense was as yet in a great measure to be developed. 
Hence, he cared little on what side he wrote, provided’ 
only he could get a field for mental exercise, and could 
make his exertions tell upon his fellow-men, in excit- 
ing notice, and procuring wealth and aggrandisement. 
To write, in short, was his chief or only principle. 
He is found in June to have entertained high pro- 
spects of advancement, in consequence of an intro- 
duction to the great oppositionist mayor, Mr Beck- 
ford, in whose honour he wrote an essay, which was 
at first accepted by the North Briton newspaper, but 
afterwards rejected, on account of the mayor’s unex- 
pected death. Chatterton was at first much aejected 
by the loss of such a patron, and the rejection of his 
essay ; but he soon found that something might yet 
be made of his deceased friend. Accordingly, by writ- 
ing elegies and essays, he realised a few pounds. 

In a letter about the same time, he says, ‘‘ he is a 
poor author who cannot write on boti: sides,’’? which 
may be held as a careless but sincere confession of 
his utter ignorance of the higher order of human 
motives. On another occasion, he says, “ Essays on 
the patriotic side fetch no more than what the copy is 
sold for. On the other hand, unpopular essays will 
not even be accepted, and you must pay to have them 
printed, but then you seldom lose by it. Courtiers 
are so sensible of their deficiency in merit, that they 
generally reward all who know how to daub them 
with an appearance of it.” 

Such was the sandy foundation on which this won- 
derful boy built his fabric of visionary greatness. It 
Was a common assertion with him “that he would 
settle the world before he had done.’”’ Alas, he soon 
found that he could not even settle the humble pre- 
liminary matter of his own subsistence. 

Chatterton at first lived at Mr Walmsley’s, a plas- 
terer in Shoreditch, Early in June, probably to con- 
ceal approaching poverty from those to whom he had 
boasted of his prospects, he removed to Mrs Angel’s, 
sackmaker, in Brook Street, Holborn. He seems to 
have spent most of his first earnings on dress, and in 
frequenting the best coffee-houses, both of which 
kinds of extravagance he deemed essential to his ad- 
vancement in the world. It isto berelated, however, 
to his credit, tuat even after he began to feel the pinch 
of indigence, he sent many presents to his mother and 
sister, whose comfort appears to have been one of his 
leading objects in life. In the course of July, he 
begins, in his letters to these individuals, to hint at 
the proverbial distresses of literary men; and, after 
all his lofty aims, he applied about that time for a si- 
tuation as surgeon’s mate in an African slaver. He 
who thought he should settle the world, was refused 
the necessary recommendation for this mean office, 
on the score of incapacity. Whether his despair was 
the consequence of a failure in employment, or of a 
sense of the difficulty of living in the style he coveted 
on the slender gains of periodical writing, it is im- 
possible te say. But, on the 24th of August, he 
swallowed arsenic mixed with water, and died next 
day. The insensible tabernacle of what had lately 
been genins, and knowledge, and hope, and affection, 
was consigned immediately to the burying-ground of 
the Shoe-lane workhouse. * 

Thus ‘‘ perished in his pride,” at the age of seven- 
teen years and nine months, Thomas Chatterton, who 
wili ever be memorable in English literature for what 
he did and what he might have done, His poetical 
writings had not hitherto attracted much, attention ; 
but they were soon after published in a collective 
form, and became the subject of debate and contro- 
versy to the most dignified names in literature. When 
the world became fully aware of what a genius it zad 
permitted to perish in obscurity and neglect, it turned 
round to look for some one upon whom it might throw 
the blame of so shameful a catastrophe, But the sole 
blame must lie with the unhappy being himself, who, 
in a fit of impatience, and uncontrolled by the moral 

we religious principles which give intellect its sole 
utility, threw away the bright gem entrusted to him, 


father, in all probability, tospite the world, than from | 


any other cause. 

His poems are now admitted into all classical col- 
lections, and, as a specimen, we present the following 
allegorical picture of Freedom, which has been much 
admired :— 

Whan freedom, dreste yn blodde-steyned veste, 
To everie knyghte her warre-songe sunge, 
Uponne her hedde wylde wedes were spredde, 

A gorie anlace bye her honge. 
She daunced onne the heathe; 
She hearde the voice of deathe ; 


es 
* The spot, we believe, is ncw covered by the Farringdon 
Market. P 
é 
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Pale-eyned affryghte, hys harte of-sylver hue, 
In vayne assayled her bosomme to acale ; 
She hearde onflemed the ghriekynge voice of woe, 
And sadnesse ynne the owlette shake the dale. 

She shooke the burled speere, 

On hie she jeste her sheelde,' 

Her foemen all appere, 

And flizze alonge the feelde. 
Power, wythe his heafod straught ynto the skyes, 
Hys speere a sonne-beame, and his sheelde a starre. 
Alyche twaie brendeynge gronfyres rolls hys eyes, 
Chaftes with hys yronne feete and soundes to war. 

She syttes upon a rocke, 

She bendes before hys speere, 

She ryses from the shocke, 

Wieldynge her owne yn ayre. 
Harde as the thonder doth she drive ytte on, 
Wytte scillye wympled gies ytte to hys crowne, 
Hyslongesharpe speere, hysspreddynge sheelde ys gon, 
He falles, and fallynge rolleth thousandes down, 

War, goare-faced war, bie envie burld arist, 

Hys feerie heaulme noddynge to the ayre, 
Tenne bloddie arrowes ynne hys streynynge— 

* * * * * 


GLEN-LYNDEN SETTLEMENT. 

AN interesting little work, in one volume, has just 
made its appearance, purporting to be the Narrative 
of a Residence in South Africa, by Thomas Pringle, 
a gentleman well known to the literary world. Mr 
Pringle was one of the original projectors of Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, which he edited prior to 
its becoming a party journal; he afterwards edited 
Constable’s Magazine; but according to his own ac- 
count, his connection with these publications acted ra- 
ther prejudicially than otherwise on his views in life, and 
unfortunately gave him a distaste of literary pursuits. 
Under an impression of this nature, he was ready to 
adopt any feasible scheme for bettering his circum- 
stances, when an opportunity occurred of emigrating to 
the Cape of Good Hope. One of his objects in taking 
this step, was to collect again into one social circle, 
and establish in rural independence, his father’s fa- 
mily, which untoward circumstances had broken up 
and begun to scatter over the world. To accomplish 
this, emigration to a new colony was indispensable. 
His father had been a Roxburghshire farmer of the 
most respectable class; and.all his sons, five in num- 
ber, had been bred to the same profession, except the 
present writer. The change of times, however, and 
the loss of capital, had completely overclouded their 
prospects in their native country; and, therefore, 
when the government scheme of colonising the unoc- 
cupied territory of the Cape was promulgated, our au- 
thor called the attention of his relatives to that colony, 
and offered to accompany them, should they deterinine 
to proceed thither as settlers. This suggestion was 
immediately followed, and Mr Pringle, with his. fa- 
ther, brothers, and other individuals, very speedily 
sailed for the Cape, which they reached along with 
other emigrants in April 1820. 

Passing over the details of the landing, and subse- 
quent fatiguing journey through a wild trackless coun- 
try to the place of settlement selected by Mr Pringle, 
at the distance of 170 miles inland, we shall at once 
conduct the reader to the spot which the adventurous 
band chose to pitch upon as their resting-place. It 
was a valley watered bya small river, only approach- 
able by rugged toilsome passes in the mountains, and 
subsequently named Glen-Lynden. Arriving at an 
elevated ridge, commanding a view of the extremity 
of the valley, their Dutch-African conductor at length 
exclaimed, “* And now, Mynheer, there lies your coun- 
try.’ Looking in the direction where he pointed 
(says Mr Pringle), we beheld, extending to the north- 
ward, a beautiful vale, about. six or seven miles in 
length, and varying from one to two in breadth. It 
appeared like a verdant basin, or culde sac, surrounded 
on all sides by an amphitheatre of steep and sterile 
mountains rising in the background into sharp cunei- 
form ridges of very considerable elevation ; their sum- 
mits being at this season covered with snow, and 
estimated to be from 4000 to 5000 feet above the level 
of the sea, The lower declivities were sprinkled over, 
though somewhat scantily, with grass and bushes, 
But the bottom of the valley, through which the infant 
river meandered, presented a warm, pleasant, and se- 
cluded aspect ; spreading itself into verdant meadows, 
sheltered and embellished, without being encumbered, 
with groves of mimosa trees, among which we ob- 
served in the distance herds of wild animals—antelopes 
and quaggas—pasturing in undisturbed quietude. 

*Sae that’s the let o’ our inheritance, then 2’ 


| quoth one of the party, a Scottish agriculturist. 
| *Aweel, now that we've really got till ’t, I maun say 


the place looks no sae mickle-amiss, and may suit our 


| purpose no that ill, provided thae haughs turn out to 
| be guid deep land for the pleugh, and we can but con- 


trive to find a decent road out o’ this queer hieland 
glen into the lowlands—like ony other Christian coun- 


| try.’ 


Descending into the middle of the valley, we un- 
yoked the waggons, and pitched our tents in a grove 
of mimosa trees on the margin of the river; and the 
next day our armed escort, with the train of shattered 
vehicles, set out on their return homeward, leaving 
us inour wild domain toour own courage and resources, 

The next.day, July 2nd, was our first Sunday on 
our own grounds. Feeling deeply the importance of 
maintaining the suitable observance of this day of sa- 
cred rest, it was unanimously resolved that we should 
strictly abstain from all secular employment not sanc- 
tioned by absolute necessity, and at the same time 
commence such a system of religious services as might 
be with propriety maintained in the absence of a 
clergyman or minister. The whole party were ac- 
cordingly assembled after breakfast, under « venerable 
acacia tree, on the margin of the little stream which 
murmured around our camp. The river appeared 
shaded here and there by the graceful willow of Ba- 
bylon, which grows abundantly along the banks of 
many of the African streams, and which, with the 
other peculiar features of the scenery, vividly remind- 
ed us of the pathetic lament of the Hebrew exiles :— 
‘By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat; yea we 
wept when we remembered Zion. We hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the midst thereof.’ 

It was, indeed, an affecting sight to look round on 
our little band of Scottish emigrants, thus congre- 
gated for the first time to worship God in the wild 
glen allotted for their future home and the heritage of 
their offspring. There sat old » with his sil- 
very locks, the patriarch of the party, with his Bible 
on his knee—a picture of the high-principled, grave 
Scottish husbandman ; his respectable family seated 
round him. There was the widow » with her 
meek, kind, and quiet look—(the look of one who 
had seen better days, but who in adversity had found 
pious resignation), with her three stalwart sons, and 
her young maiden daughter placed, beside her on the 
grass. There, too, were others, delicate females— 
one of them very nearly related to myself of whom 
I need not more particularly speak. There was 
, the younger brother of a Scettish laird, rich 

in blood, but poor in fortune, who, with an estimable 
pride, had preferred a farm in South Africa, to de- 
pendence on aristocratic connections at home. Look. 
ing round on these collected groups, on this day of 
solemn assemblage, such reflections as the follewing 
irresistibly crowded on my mind: ‘ Haye [led forth 
from their native homes, to this remote cerner of the 
globe, all these my. friends and relatives for good er 
for evil ?—to perish miserably in the wilderness, or 
to become the honoured founders of a prosperous set- 
tlement, destined to extend the benefits of civilisation 
and the blessed ligkt of the gospel through this dark 
nook of benighted Africa? The issueof our enterprise 
is known only to him who ordereth all things well: 
“ Man proposes, but God disposes.”? But though the 
result of our scheme is in the womb of futurity, and 
although it seems probable that greater perils and pri- 
vations await us than we had once calculated upon, 
there yet appears no reason to repent of the course we 
have taken, or to augur unfavourably of the ultimate 
issue. 'Thus far Providence has prospered and pro- 
tected us. We left not our native land from wanton 
restlessness or mere love of change, or without very 
sufficient and reasonable motives. Let us, therefore, 
go on calmly and courageously, duly. invoking the 
blessing of God on all our proceedings; and thus, be 
the result what it may, we shall feel ourselves in the 
path of active duty.’ With these, and similar reflec- 
tions, we encouraged ourselves, and proceeded to the 
religious services of the day. 

Having completed our temporary huts, which were 
constructed, after the fashion of the country, simply 
of a slight wooden frame thatched with reeds down to 
the ground, we moved into them, and made ourselves 
as snug as circumstances admitted of. None of us 
had brought any household furniture; so that it was 
necessary for each family to construct bedsteads, ta- 
bles, stools, cupboards, &¢., for their immediate use ; 
and in proportion to the ingenuity and industry of the 
respective parties was their comfortable accommodation. 
As there was no carpenter amongst us, or any artizan 
whatever, except a saddler, it may easily be imagined 
that our temporary dwellings and furniture were for 
the most part of a very rude and primitive description. 
There was no chimney, of course, in any of the huts; 
bat, for culinary purposes, a small circular shed, plas- 
tered inside with clay, was erected in front of each ; 
and, in cold evenings, a pan of live charcoal or embers 
from our wooden fires was the usuc! succedaneum for 
a blazing hearth, On the whole, however, these ca- 
bins afforded a sufficient shelter from the weather 
and, rude as they were, appeared exceedingly com- 
fortable, compared with the tents in which we had 
tabernacled during the three preceding months. 

The object next in urgency was to provide our- 
selves with a sufficient number of horses and draught- 
cattle for our immediate wants, and with breeding 
cattle and sheep to commence farm-stock., For this 
purpose each family sent one of their number over to 
the Tarka, a district rich in flocks and herds, to make 
purchases ; and with the assistance of one of our Hot- 
tentots for an interpreter, this necessary business was 
satisfactorily transacted, Good draught-oxen cost us 
on an average about L.2 each ; cows L.1; sheep 
(broad-tailed) about 3s. ; and ordinary country horses 

} from L.3 to L.7. ‘Ten or a dozea stout watch-dogs 
i were also obtained. 
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The cultivation of gardens, and the clearing of land 
for tillage, became objects of engrossing attention, as 
the spring approached. 

My father and brothers, with their Roxburghshire 
ploughman, ploughed and sowed with wheat the first 
cultured land on the location on the ]stof September. It 
was tilled with a Scotch iron plough, without wheels, 
guided by one man and drawn by two oxen—to the 
great admiration of our Hottentot guard, who had 
never before seen any other plough than the enormous 
and unwieldy Dutch-Colonial implement of tillage, 
which has only one handle and no coulter, and is usu- 
ally drawn by eight, ten, or twelve oxen, and managed 
by three or four men and boys. The other families 
were all occupied in a similar way early in September, 
which is considered the first month of spring in South 
Africa. 

Besides gardening, I found other employments to 
occupy my leisure time agreeably. I had brought 
out a little assortment of carpenter’s tools, the use of 
which, when a boy, had also been one of my favourite 
amusements. I was, therefore, not altogether unpre- 
pared to act the Robinson Crusoe in a small way ; 
and, besides commodiously furnishing my own cabin, 
in a mode which I shall afterwards detail, I succeeded 
in manufacturing a rustic arm-chair and table for my 
father—an achievement of which I was not a little 
proud. But my chef d'euvre at this time was the 
construction of an oven, which I contrived to scoop 
out of a huge ant-hill, that happened to stand under 
an old mimosa tree at the head of my garden. After 
being properly plastered and paved within, it proved 
an excellent oven, and served all the hamlet to bake 
their household bread in for a couple of years. 

To my other occupations, I was obliged occasionally 
to add that of doctor ; for at this period the only me- 
dical gentleman within a hundred miles was the mili- 
tary surgeon at Roodewal, whose aid we could not 
reasonably look for except on very serious occasions. 
The medical skill that I could pretend to was of the 
most superficial description; but I had brought out 
with me a small chest of medicines, and had learnt to 
bleed on the passage from poor Dr C , who died 
at Algoa Bay; and, in that fine climate, my simple 
domestic medicines, with the occasional use of the 
lancet in inflammation, sufficed in all ordinary cases.” 

After some experience of the country, it was found 
by the party that their locations were much too limited, 
seeing that the pasturing of cattle was to be their main 
dependence; they therefore applied for an additional 
grant of land from the local government, and had an 
extension of their territory to twenty thousand acres. 
Although occasionally harassed by the visits of pre- 
datory Bushmen, and beasts of prey, besides suffering 
from droughts (which seem to have been the chief 
drawback), this little Scotch community continued to 
prosper. At the close of the second year, in July 
1822, the first difficulties had been surmounted, and 
the severest privations past. A crop of wheat and 
barley had been reaped. The gardens were well 
stocked with vegetables. The flocks and herds were 
‘cousiderable in number, and gradually increasing. 
The necessaries of life were procured, and comforts and 
conveniences were slowly accumulating. The several 
families had all obtained Hottentot servants, and, being 
now familiarised to the country and its half Dutch 
half savage inhabitants, had begun to feel quite at 
home on their respective farms. 

Mr Pringle, having accomplished the settlement of 
his friends, now left them, and proceeded to Cape Town, 
where he received the appointment of librarian from 
government. But misfortunes were now heaped upon 
him. His salary was small, and he attempted the pub- 
lishing of a newspaper and magazine, but the liberty 
of the press did not then exist in South Africa, and 
he was constrained to desist in his literary efforts. A 
series of persecutions now followed all his endeavours ; 
he resigned his office, and in time returned to Eng- 
land, where we anxiously trust his merits as a writer 
will be more highly appreciated than they were by 
Lord Charles Somerset at the Cape. By the latest ac- 
counts, the Scotch settlement of Glen-Lynden is now 
in a prosperous condition. ‘‘ My father,” says this 
amiable writer in conclusion, ‘‘at the patriarchal age 
of eighty years, enjoys the mild sunset of life in the 
midst of his children and grandchildren ; the latter, of 
whom there is a large and rapidly increasing number, 
having been, with a few exceptions, all born in South 
Africa. The party have more than doubled their ori- 
ginal numbers, by births alone, during the last twelve 
years. Several additional families of relatives and of 
old acquaintance, have also lately joined them. With- 
out having any pretensions to wealth, and with very 
little money among them, the Glen-Lynden settlers 
(with some few exceptions) may be said to be in a 
thriving, and on the whole,in a very enviable condi- 
tion. They areno longer molested by either predatory 
Bushmen or Catfers ; they have abundance of all that 
life requires for competence and for comfort ; and they 
have few causes of anxiety about the future. Some of 
them who have now acquired considerable flocks of 
merino sheep, have even a fair prospect of attaining 
by degrees to moderate wealth. They have excellent 
means of education for their children; they have a 
well-selected subscription library of about four hun- 
dred volumes ; and what is still more important, they 
have the public ordinances of religion duly and purely 
maintained among them: they have now a parish 
minister (the Rev. Alexander Welsh, a clergyman of 
the Scottish Church) established in the valley of Glen- 


Lynden, with a decent stipend from the government, 
augmented by their own voluntary contributions. On 
the whole, I have great cause to bless God, both as 
regards the prosperity of my father’s house, and in 
many respects also as regards my own career in life, 
whatever may be my future worldly fortunes, that our 
course was directed fourteen years ago to the wilds of 
Southern Africa.” 


THE CONJUGATING DUTCHMAN. 

Two English gentlemen once stepped into a coffee- 
house in Paris, where they observed a tall, odd-look- 
ing man, who appeared not to be a native, sitting at 
one of the tables, and looking around him with the 
most stone-like gravity of countenance upon every 
object. Soon after the Englishmen entered, one of 


them told the other that a celebrated dwarf had ar- 
rived at Paris. 


COMPARISON OF WATCHES. 

[From Griselda, by Miss Edgeworth.] 
WueEn Griselda thought that her husband had long 
enough enjoyed his new existence, and that there was 
danger of his forgetting the taste of sorrow, she changed 
her tone. One day, when he had not returned home 
exactly at the appointed minute, she received him with 
a frown, such as would have made even Mars himself 
recoil, if Mars could have beheld such a frown upon 
the brow of his Venus. 

“Dinner has been kept waiting for you this hour, 
my dear.” 

‘Tam very sorry for it; but why did you wait, my 
dear ? Iam really very sorry I am so late, but’’ (look- 
ing at his watch) “it is only half-past six by me.” 

“Tt is seven by me.” 

They presented their watches to each other ; he in 
an apologetical, she in a reproachful, attitude. 

“JT rather think you are too fast, my dear,’’ said 
the gentleman. 

“T am very sure you are too slow, my dear, 
the lady. 

“My watch never loses a minute in the four-and- 
twenty hours,” said he. 

“Nor mine a second,” said she. 

“T have reason to believe I am right, my love,” 
said the husband, mildly. 

“Reason !”” exclaimed the wife astonished. “ What 
reason can you possibly have to believe you are right, 
when I tell you I am morally certain you are wrong, 
my love.” 

“Mv only reason for doubting it is, that I set my 
watch by the sun to-day.” 

“The sun must be wrong then,”’ cried the lady, 
hastily. ‘‘ You need not laugh; for I know what I 
am saying; the variation, the declination, must be al- 
lowed for, in computing it with the clock. Now, you 
know perfectly well;what I mean, though you will not 
explain it for me, because you are conscious I am in 
the right.” 

“Well, my dear, if you are conscious of it, that is 
sufficient. We will not dispute any more about such 
a trifle. Are they bringing up dinner ?” 

“ If they know that you are come in; but I am sure 
I cannot tell whether they do or not. Pray, my dear 
Mrs Nettleby,”’ cried the lady, turning to a female 
friend, and still holding her watch in hand, “* what 
o'clock is it by you? ‘There is nobody in the world 
hates disputing about trifles so much as I do; but I 
own I do love to convince people that I am in the 
right.” 

Mrs Nettleby’s watch had stopped. How provok- 
ing! Vexed at having no immediate means of con- 
vincing people that she was in the right, our heroine 
consoled herself by proceeding to criminate her hus- 
band, not in this particular instance, where he pleaded 
guilty, but upon the general charge of being always 
late for dinner, which he strenuously denied. 

There is something in the species of reproach, 
which advances thus triumphantly from particulars 
to generals, peculiarly offensive to every reasonable 
and susceptible mind; and there is something in the 
general charge of being always late for dinner, which 
the punctuality of man’s nature cannot easily endure, 
especially if he be hungry. We should humbly ad- 
vise our femaie friends to forbear exposing a hus- 
band’s patience to this trial, or at least, to temper 
it with much fondness, else mischief will infallibly 
ensue. 


” said 


TO A FLOWER. 
Dawn, gentle flower, 
From the morning earth! 
We will gaze and wonder 
At thy wondrous birth ! 


Bloom, gentle flower ! 
Lover of the light, 

Sought by wind and shower, 
Fondled by the night ! 


Fade, gentle flower !' 
All thy white leaves close ; 
Having shown thy beauty, 
Time ’tis for repose. 


Die, gentle flower, 
In the silent sun! 
Soh—all pangs are over, 
All thy tasks are done, 


Day hath no more glory, 
Though he soars so high ; 

Thine is all man’s story, 
Live—and love—and die !* 


* From ‘ English Songs and other Poems, by Barry Cornwall.” 
London, Moxon, 1832, 
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are satisfied.”’ 


ject, if you have any, in doing so.” 


I At this the grave-looking personage 
above mentioned opened his mouth and spake.  ‘¢ I 


arrive,” said he, “theu arrivest, he arrives, we ar- 


rive, you arrive, they arrive.” The Englishman, 
whose remark seemed to have suggested this mysteri- 
ous speech, stepped up to the stranger and asked, 
“Did you speak to me, sir?” “I speak,” replied 


the stranger, ‘‘thou speakest, he speaks, we speak, 
you speak, they speak.” 


“ How is this,” said the 
Englishman ; ‘do you mean to insult me?” The 
other replied, ‘‘I insult, thou insultest, he insults, 
we insult, you insult, they insult.” ‘ This is too 


much,” said the Englishman; ‘I will have satisfac- 


tion: if you have any spirit with your rudeness, come 
along with me.” To this defiance the imperturbable 
stranger replied, ‘‘I come, thou comest, he comes, 
we come, you come, they come;’? and thereupon he 
arose with great coolness and followed his challenger. 
In these days, when every gentleman wore a sword, 
duels were speedily dispatched. They went into a 
neighbouring alley; and the Englishman, unsheath- 
ing his weapon, said to his antagonist, “ Now, sir, 
you must fight me.” ‘‘I fight,” replied the other, 
drawing his sword, ‘thou fightest, he fights, we 
fight’—here he made a thrust— you fight, they 
fight,” and here he disarmed his adversary. ‘* Well,” 


said the Englishman, “‘ you have the best of it, and 


I hope you are satisfied.” ‘I am satisfied,” said the 
original, sheathing his sword, ‘thou art satisfied, he 
is satisfied, we are satisfied, you are satisfied, they 
“*T am glad every one is satisfied,” 
said the Englishman ; but pray leave off quizzing me 
in this strange manner, and tell me what is your ob- 
The grave 
gentleman now, for the first time, became intelligible. 
“JT ama Dutchman,” said he, ‘and am learning your 
language: I find it very difficult to remember the pe- 
culiarities of the verbs, and my tutor has advised me, 
in order to fix them in my mind, to conjugate every 
English verb that I hear spoken. This I have made 


it a rule to do: I don’t like to have my plans broken 
in upon while they are in operation, or I would have 


told you this before.’ The Englishmen laughed 
heartily at this explanation, and invited the conju. 
gating Dutchman to dine with them. ‘I will dine,” 
said he, ‘‘ thou wilt dine, he will dine, we will dine, 
you will dine, they. will dine, we will all dine toge- 
ther.” This they accordingly did ; and it was difficult 
to say whether the Dutchman ate or conjugated with 
most perseverance, 


ANECDOTE OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART. 

In Kerr's Life of Mr William Smellie, 2 vols. 8vo. 
the following anecdote is related :—A paternal aunt 
of Mr Smellie had been married to a gentleman in 
a public office in Edinburgh, who ‘‘was out” in the 
1745, and had even raised a considerable number of 
troops for the service of Prince Charles. Atter the 
battle of Culloden, he made his escape to France with 
his wife, where he afterwards died in great poverty. 
His widow returned to Edinburgh about thé year 
1760, in a state of utter destitution, and Mr Smellie 
vethought him of representing her situation to the 
expatriated ‘prince by a letter, wherein he enumerated 
the various services of her husband, and their subse- 
quent distresses. The prince promptly replied in a 
letter of great kindness, in his own handwriting, 
acknowledying the important services of the deceased, 
and enclosing L.30 for the relief of the old lady, which 
sum he promised to rémit annually to her, during 
her life; but he soon afterwards died himself. This 
trait in the conduct of the unfortunate prince seems 
strangely at variance with the charges of besotted 
apathy and indifference to the distresses of his ruined 
adherents, which have so constantly been alleged as 
disgracing the latter years of his life. 


We find we have committed a mistake in describing the tale of 
**Tubber Derg,” from which that entitled ‘*‘ Owen M‘Carthy,” in 
No. 122 of the Journal, was reduced, as forming part of Love's 
** Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” The real author of 
that anonymous work—W. Carleton, Esq.—has kindly informed 
us of our error, adding the information that the name of Mr 
Love1’s work is ‘‘ Legends and Stories of Ireland.” The simi- 
larity of the titles of the two works, their being contemporary in 
publication, and alike ungraced by the name of the author, are 
the cireumstances which have led to our mistake. Neither Mr 
Carleton’s nor Mr Lover’s writings are known to the strictly Bri- 
tish public in the degree they deserve. We esteem the ‘‘ Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” in particular, as a work of 
high and varied merits, embracing pathos, humour, and extra- 
ordinary descriptive power; and earnestly wish that any humble 
efforts of ours should have the effect of making it more generally 
read on this side of the Channel. 
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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


hey THE NEXT BEST. 


When wine and ale are gone and spent, 
Small beer is most excellent. 


Ir is of great importance, when we have failed to ob- 


tain, or, after obtaining, have lost, the object of our 
chief wishes, that we should contentedly and promptly 
take up with the Next Best. To do so will seldom be 
very difficult with a well-regulated mind ; for the de- 
sires of most men so far exceed their real necessities, 
that there is generally room to fall back a considerable 
way, without encountering absolute destitution. The 
very wrecks of an ambitious aim are something, and 
it is rarely that we may not, out of them, construct a 
raft that will at least bear us above the billows. All 
is never lost, though to say that it is so is one of the 
most common and familiar of phrases. Nor is the re- 
version ever altogether unavailable, where there is 4 
will to render it so. 

When an illustrious modern literary character found 
himself precipitated from imaginary affluence, and was 
compelled to quit a splendid mansion for a furnished 
lodging, he answered the condolences of some of his 
friends with the declaration that in many respects he 
was happier now than he had been for a considerable 
time before: his real wants and comforts were as ef- 
fectually cared for as ever; all he wanted was the 
trappings. This, we are persuaded, is the state of mind 
in which many men would be found, who are supposed 
to be suffering poignant misery in consequence of re- 
duced circumstances. Proverbial as is the insatiabi- 
lity of the human heart, it would appear that there is 
a certain point beyond which all that we gain contri- 
butes little to genuine enjoyment: hence, when we 
are brought back to that point, or theréabouts, we suf- 
fer hardly at all. It is our first wants that are the 
most clamorous, and these, compared with those which 
afterwards rise upon us, are easily satisfied. It is very 
evident, moreover, that, in the gratification of the first 
wants, there lies a far greater pleasure than in any of 
the rest. The staple articles of diet, such as bread, 
are not only the cheapest and most easily acquired, 
but they are those which most permanently and truly 
yield pleasure to our palates. In being reduced, then, 
to these, there can be no hardship, for every other 
want is comparatively easy to satisfy, and, in the sa- 
tisfaction, yields comparatively dittle pleasure. Every 
one who has ever, in the course of a country excur- 
sion, or under any other circumstances, experienced 
the delight of devouring some simple but ¢ever agree- 
able article of food—some of what Milton speaks of as 
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savoury messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses,” 


~ served up without ceremony, and washed down by 


some equally simple beverage, must have been im- 
pressed with this idea. He must have seen, with 
turprise, what a small portion of his income was ne- 
zessary te purchase the natural ordinary aliment which 
both appetite and taste demanded ; and the conviction 
could not but tend to reconcile him to the risk which 
all of us run in this world, of having some day to sit 
éewn with the Next Best. 


» One objection may be made to our doctrine—namely, 
that the exchange of high artificial gratifications for 
‘simple ones, is apt to affect the spirit more than the 
body, and is therefore a less surmountable evil than 
it is here represented. The force of this objection 
must be allowed so far: the higher gratifications are 
chiefly gratifications of the mind and the feelings, 
and the.abstraction of them cannot fail to be grievous. 


It is not, however, an unredeemed evil. The more 


_ exalted the circumstances in which we are placed, the 


more does our life assume the character of a pageant, 
and the more constraint is put upon our natural dis- 


positions. The rich man lives in a great measure for 
others—and he cannot, while rich, do otherwise: the 
poor man lives for himself. In the case of the ad- 
mired individual above alluded to, it is certain that a 
great part of his satisfaction arose from the more na- 
tural circumstances to which he found adversity had 
reduced him. His house, his time, his revenue, had 
never formerly been his own; but now they were 
entirely so. The wearisome ceremonial character, 
which he had been obliged to support, was now at 
length thrown off. He once more became a free and 
natural man. The very novelty of these enjoyments, 
negative as they were, was sufficient to blunt the first 
arrowy shower which Fortune had poured upon him; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that, after their 
novelty was past, they were still qualified to reconcile 
him to the want of that ideal greatness of condition, 
which he once thought he had enjoyed. In truth, 
just as simple viands please longest and best, so do 
simple ideal pleasures. A few domestic and social 
enjoyments, founded on sincerity and innocence—the 
exercise of a few self-repaying duties—the respect of 
the good who know us, and the peace that dwells in 
the benevolent and unsullied heart—these form the 
staple cheer of existence, after our physical wants are 
satisfied. 

The most of men must have experienced-suflivient 
varieties of fortune to observe how valuable a small 
sum is, in the hands of one who has no more, com- 
pared with the same sum as part of what another per- 
son possesses, or what he himself may possess at 
another time. A capital of twenty shillings, in the 
former case, may be turned to such advantage, as not 
only to afford present support, but lay the foundation 
of a fortune—while, with many, twenty shillings are 
only an unobserved and useless drop in a stagnant sea 
of money! If such a sum may do so much for one 
starting from poverty, it may be of equal service to 
one who ends there. Ina reduction from afiluence, 
it by no means follows that, because we have only 
units where formerly we had thousands, our happi- 
ness or our means of exertion are proportionally im- 
paired: they are only impaired in the ratio of our 
decreased powers of obtaining what we most desire 
in life, and these are never so much lessened as are 
the arithmetical figures in which our fortunes are ex- 
pressed. Say an individual sinks from a capital of 
five hundred pounds to one of five. He is not there- 
by a hundred times poorer. Five pounds may be 
turned over to perhaps a tenth part of the advantage 
of five hundred, and, if this be the case, the reduc- 
tion is only to a tenth, nottoahundredth. Besides, 
there is a capital in the heads and hands of men, in 
their experience and skilJ, which remains entire under 
all circumstances, and, if wrought into the calcula- 
tion, may materially lessen the actual reduction. Say 
the first capital was five hundred pounds, and the 
second the same; the loss of four hundred and ninety- 
five still leaves above the half of the actual posses- 
sions, and the most valuable part too—for it is always 
easier to find a market for ingenuity tham for money. 

If it is thus evident that our losses are often much 
less than they appear to be, and also that they have a 
less effect than is generally supposed in diminishing 
the enjoyments of life, how forcibly are we called 
upon, on the occurrence of any great failure or disap- 
pointment, to take up with the next best object that 
may present itself ! What would we think of that mari- 
ner who, because his ship was no longer sea-worthy, 
refused to save his life in the long-boat ? Precisely 
the same case is that of a man who, finding himself 
unfortunate in one pursuit, abandons the whole, either 
despairing of future success, or disdaining to save his 


—=— 
life, and all that life implies, where he could not also 
save some contemptible piece of this world’s goods. Let 
every one who, in common language, calls himself a 
ruined man, reflect on the real extent of his loss, and 
seriously ponder whether he besoor not. Is he stripped 
of every penny he had in the world? True, he isso; but 
is he also deprived of his senses, his muscular strength, 
his dexterity of hand, his knowledge of business and 
of life, his intellect, his reputation? Unless he be so, 
and remain merely a torpid lump of animal matter, 
with a mouth to be fed, but no means of food procur- 
ing, he cannot be considered a ruined lan. He is 
only one who has lost a part of hi eans of subsist- 
ence, retaining behind what assu: es him against ever 
being altogether in want. Francis, after the battle of 
Pavia, said, “all is lost save honour ;” and the expres- 
sion, though confessing to a greater loss than what 
really took place, contains much pith. No man who, 
after all his losses, preserves a good repute, can be said 
to have any reason to fear: the talisman of fortune 
remains with him—like the ring of Aladdin, when he 
wandered forlorn through the desert—ready to be 
used for the immediate reproduction of wealth. With 
that alone, he is still rich; without it, Plutus himself 
were a pauper. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEATH. 
NO. IV.—FRANCES. 
Ir is remarked by those’ who are accustomed to at- 
tend on the dying, and to examine the bodies of the 
dead, that the indications of life having left the frame 
are generally too certain to leave any doubt upon their 
minds that death has not taken place. In cases of 
sudden death, however, as well as in instances of per- 
sons subject to different kind of fits, in which the 


usual melancholy appearances of dissolution are not - 


speedily exhibited, it is often exceedingly difficult to 
say whether death has or has not occurred. Wecon- 
sider it to be of importance to say a few words on this 
subject. 


¢ 

The ordinary signs of death are the prostrate stiff 
posture, absence of pulsation in the arteries, cessation 
of respiration, stoppage of circulation in the veins, 
paleness and lividity of the surface and countenance, 
insensibility of all the parts, coldness, and the com- 
mencement of the putrefactive process; but there is 
no doubt that many of these signs may occur so as to 
occasion apparent death, while the individual is still 
capable of being resuscitated. Although the body, as 
in, the case of a drowned person, may have assumed 
all the appearance of being dead, yet that incompre- 
hensible principle, life, may still be lingering in the 
frame, and by certain applications may be once more 
moved into action, and the body, like a machine 
which is put in motion after being stopped, again re- 
stored to the performance of its usual functions. The 
popular method of determining the want of respira- 
tion is by the application of a mirror to the mouth, 
in order that the aqueous vapour of the breath may 
be condensed on its surface. Another mode of deter- 
mining the presence or absence of respiration is that 
of laying a light downy feather or any similar sub- 
stance on the lips, in the expectation that it will be 
visibly moved by the slightest'expiration ; yet neither 
of these methods can be regarded as unerring tests of 


the reality of death; because respiration, depending @ ~ 


on the action of the heart, may, as in syncope, be for 
a time suspended, yet again restored. We may daily 
find instances where the mirror may be applied to 
the lips of persons who have fainted, without in the 
slightest degree becoming tarnished. Insensibility, 
coldness and rigidity of the limbs, may also be pre- 


_ her motions and cries, that she was still alive. 


* 
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sent, yet are not to be regarded as unerring criteria 
of the reality of death ; because, in epilepsy, catalepsy, 
and other convulsive diseases, the same appearances 
occur. When a person falls into a fainting fit, the 
heart contracts so feebly that it does not transmit the 
usual stimulus of blood to the brain ; hence arises in- 


he honourable Mrs Godfrey, sister to the 
great e of Marlborough. This lady had been a 
Jong time ill in consequence of the recent death of her 
brother the duke; but one Sunday, fancying herself 
rather better than she had been for some time, and 
able to go to chapel, as she was dressing herself for 
that purpose, she suddenly fell down to all appearance 
dead. he screams of her woman and a female friend 
brought Colonel Godfrey into the room, who directed 
that his lady should be instantly put to bed, and that 
two persons should sit with her tillindubitable symp- 
toms appeared of her decease. In~-this state it is 
said she remained for several days, and, when she re- 
covered, as in all similar cases, had not the slightest 
recollection of what had occurred. It may, indeed, 
be observed that in epilepsy, catalepsy, the state 
of magnetic somnambulism, &c, the individuals, no 
matter how long a period they may be so affected, 
awaken without the least recollection of any thing 
that has happened. ‘here is no doubt whatever 
that well-authenticated instances are on record of 
persons hy vi been unhappily buried alive when la- 


bouring un a swoon, supposed to be actual death, 
Lanceisi, fu sician to Pope Clement XI, reports, 
that, dt ne of the plague, many persons 
were i the supposition of their being 


' y had reason to discover afterwards 

e buried alive. Vesalius, the father of 
f s well known, had commenced dissecting 
‘oman who had apparently died in an hysterical fit, 
when he perceived, on making the first incision, by 
The 
circumstance rendered him so odious in the sight of 
his fellow-countrymen, that he was forced to quit his 
native country, and, being shipwrecked on the coast 
of Spain, died of hunger. Howard, in his work on 
Prisons, says, “I have known instances where per- 
sons supposed to be dead of the jail fever, and brought 
out for burial; on being washed with water, have 
shown signs of life, and soon afterwards recovered.” 
Dr Gordon, in his treatise on Forensic Medicine, has 
observed, that, in cases of precipitancy and confusion, 
as in times of public sickness, the living have not un- 
frequently been mingled with the dead; and that, in 
warm climates, where speedy interment is more ne- 
cessary than in temperate or cold countries, persons 
have even been entombed alive. “I was an eye-wit- 
ness,” says Dr Smith, “ of an instance ina celebrated 
city on the Continent, where a poor woman, yet alive, 
was solemnly ushered to the margin of the graye in 

road day, whose interment would have deliberately 
taken place, had it not been for the interposition of the 
bystanders.” 

Since such cases of premature interment have in- 
contestibly occurred, and the ordinary signs of death 
above enumerated are not to be relied on as infallible, 
it is reasonable, nay, a matter of universal interest 
to inquire, What are the signs of real death which 
may be depended on ? ‘There are only three that can 
be pronounced safe. First, incipient putrefaction ; the 
best evidence of which is not greenness or blackness 
of the abdomen, which may occur hours before death, 
but the peeling off of the cuticle, and the exhalation 
of an acid odour from the body. Second, relaxation 
of the joints and muscles afler rigidity. Relaxation 
and rigidity occurring separately, are no signs; but 
the occurrence of the one after the other is an unequi- 
vocal sign of death. This test is applicable earlier 
than the former; as the circumstance now alluded to 
takes place before the commencement of putrefaction, 
Galvanism is the third, and a most unequivocal test, 
which may be applied earlier than the former. Louis, 
who wrote a very interesting work on the certainty of 
the signs of death, dwells much on the state of the 
eyes. He says, that, in the dying, the transparent 
cornea is commonly covered with a thin slimy mem- 
brane, which may be removed by wiping it away ; but, 
a few hours after death, the eyes become moist, soft, 
and flabby, an effect not produced under any other 
circumstances. We may add, however, that the eye 
often undergoes no such alteration until the putrefac- 
tive process has been long established. 

Although death have actually taken place, blows 
and other injuries inflicted on the body give rise, to 
appearances very similar to those which would have 
occurred had they been inflicted during life. On the 
trial of the atrocious murderer Burke, in Edinburgh, 
it became a matter of investigation how far the appear- 
ance of contusions on the different bodies may have 
been produced by violence after death. The able 
wid accomplished professor who then filled the chair 
of medical jurisprudence in this city, investigated 
the subject carefully, and from the result of his ex- 
periments we are informed, that, “for some hours 
after death, blows will cause appearances which in 
point of colour do not differ from the effect of blows 


duce, as an example, the trance expe- 


recently inflicted yyefore death ;—this discolouration 
arises from the escape of the fluid part of the blood on 
the outer surface of the true skin ;—but such blows 
after death are never attended with swelling. The ap- 
pearances therefore only imitate the slighter contusions 
which may be inflicted during life ; and how longsuch 


'|'may be imitated by violence applied to the dead body, 


it is not easy to determine. Sometimes the appearance 
of contusions (says Professor Christison) can hardly 
be produced two hours after death; sometimes they 
may be slightly caused three hours and a quarter after 
it; but I am inclined to think this period very nearly 
the extreme limit.”” How long the body may retain 
its warmth after death, depends very much on the 
cause by which death has beeninduced. In criminals 
executed generally in the prime of life and health, it 
may retain its heatfrom sixteen to twenty-four hours. 
In the majority of diseases, however, in consequence 
of the failure of the circulation, the limbs become cold 
long before death absolutely takes place. 

It is worthy of remark, that after death has been 
ostensibly induced, there are certain swb-vital actions 
which still goin the human body. Thus, after sudden 
death, digestion is for a short time continued. So also 
certain tissues which possess the least vitality. during 
life, grow for a short period after death, ‘This is the 
case with the hair, beard, and nails. Hence, for a 
short period after death, the muscles.on the applica- 
tion of a stimulus will still contract; and when one 
stimulus is exhausted, another takes effect, until the 
excitability of the muscle is altogether lost. Whena 
recently divided muscle ceases to contract on the ap- 
plication of hartshorn, it will contract on the applica- 
tion of the stronger stimulus of electricity ; and when 
electricity fails, the severer stimulus of galvanism will 
take effect. 


THERESE.—A Tare.* 


TurreEse, if not as noble as her mistress the Lady 
Julie, was a thousand times more reserved: she was 
a thousand times more interesting too. Her fore- 
head was beautiful; Lavater would have etched it for 
the outline express of dignity, intellectuality, and 
delicacy. Her graceful and stately figure corresponded 
with her exquisitely feminine countenance. Sitting, 
standing, or walking, one would never have inferred 
her occupation ; and every one, especially Count 
Theodore, wondered how she became the maid of the 
Lady Julie. 

The first time the count saw Therese, she was as- 
sisting the Lady Julie to adjust some ornaments for 
a head-dress, and he took her for some noble friend 
of her ladyship’s, a mistake which Lady Julie took 
care tocorrect. The count was in future a constant 
attendant at the toilet of her ladyship, who soon re- 
marked that he had conceived an attachment. for 
Therese ; and as he had formerly been her ladyship’s 
admirer, and was besides the handsomest and most 
accomplished young man in Paris, this was a circum- 
stance which aroused in her the worst of passions. 
The count had indeed conceived an ardent passion for 
Therese. The countess he had never truly loved. She 
was the reigning beauty in Paris, and he was of course 
in her train. 

The Lady Julie one day invited the count to din- 
ner; but this he declined. She had a party, and the 
idea of company was insupportable to him. He pro- 
mised, however, to look in during the course of the 
evening. Meanwhile he pondered on his attachment 
to Therese. He reflected on the degradation of ally- 
ing himself with one so humble; but he at the same 
time remembered that the fairest female in his line had 
been Therese l'Estrange, without a single title. “And 
why,” said he, ‘‘ why should nat another Therese. be 
grafted on the family tree 2?” 

The count kept his appointment. ’T'was late when 
he entered the ball-room. A set of dances had just 
concluded, and the company were in groups—some 
walking, some sitting, and some standing. He saw 
Therese in the act of listening to some instructions 
which her lady was giving her. She was attired for 


_ the occasion, and seemed another and a fairer Therese. 


He was struck by the sudden stillness in the room: 
he looked round him: the groups of walkers had 
stopped; such of the company as hadibeen sitting had 
left their places and approached the middle. of the 
room. Admiration and wonder were painted in every 
face; every eye was rivetted upon Therese. He felt 
a movement of jealousy at the influence of her beauty. 
He instinctively turned towards a party of noblemen 


-which he had encountered upon entering: he saw the 


Duke de B in an attitude of rapt contemplation. 
A sickness came over the count’s heart as he marked 
the earnest gaze of the libertine. He felt a want of 
freer air. Quitting the room, he descended into the 
garden, down one of the shaded walks in ‘which he 
accidentally turned. 

He had mused about a quarter of an hour, when 
his meditations were interrupted by a scuffling at the 
entrance of the walk. Hearing a convulsive sob, he 


bounded forward, and rescued the unhappy ‘Therese |, 
posure is the assurance of guilt, prepared to meet de« 
| tection, and to out-face it! but you escape for this 
| time ;—you are free to leave my service—I shall not 


from the duke, A few hasty words settled a hostile 


* This beautiful and somewhat dramatic tale is abridged from 
a volume entitled “ The Magdalen:and other Tales,” by James 
Sheridan Knowles; published by Edward Moxon, New Bond 


| Street, London; and which we cordially recommend to the per- 
\usalof our readers, It also appeared in that elegant annual, Tun 
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meeting to take place on the morrow betwixt the two 


noblemen ; and the count was left alone, supporting 


Therese, who was in a state of insensibility. “ Let 


| me go!” feebly articulated Therese, when she had 


come sufficiently to herself to speak. ‘* Therese,” 
said the count softly, “’tis I. The villain who just. 
now treated you with violence is not here. I hap. 
pened fortunately to be at hand to render you assist- - 
ance, and caught you when you fainted. Be satisfied. 

I shall remove my arm ag soon as you are able to dis- 
pense with its support.” ‘Jam now able,” articulated 
she, with an effort, half raising her head, but imme- 
diately dropping it again on her deliverer’s shoulder. 

“ Therese! Therese!’ cried helf a dozen voices 
together in the garden. She started, and broke from 
the count—not, however, before he had imprinted a 
kiss upon her hand—and with a swift though unsteady 
step, glided out of the walk. 

The count and the duke met the next morning; 
when a flesh wound, which the latter received in A 
breast, put an end to the affair, The news of the 
duel soon spread over Paris, and in a day or two the 
cause of it also transpired. The Countess Julie was 
euraged, and she took Therese severely and unjustly 
to task. Nothing that she said, however, had the 
power to disturb the serenity with which Therese 
listened to her.. ‘‘ Confident girl !” sheadded, “you 
despise my warning, and may abide the consequences 
of your presumption! But you are too high for your 
station. Your engagement with me expires in a fort- 
night. Apply to the count; perhaps he may help you 
to a better one. You are at liberty in a fortnight.” 

“ Would I had discharged her this very day !”’ eried 
the countess to her attendant, upon returning to her 
dressing-room ; “‘and I should unquestionably have 
done so, had I but a fault to accuse her of.” The lat- 
ter part of this exclamation was delivered so empha- 
tically, that the attendant looked inquisitively in the 
speaker’s face. The countess looked inquisitively at 
her attendant. ‘“ Well?” said the lady. 

“ Would you like to be furnished with one ?” in- 
quired the maid. 

“Yes,” after a look of conjecture, and a pause, re- 
joined the countess, and abruptly left the room. S$! 
rode about Paris till dinner-time, A hundred stops, 
did her chariot make to receive the compliments ot 
beaux, and interchange civilities with belles—her 
guests of the preceding evening. She was all ani- 
mation and volubility; she talked about a thousand 
things, but thought all the while of nothing but The- 
rese aud the count. She was engaged to a party in 
the evening. Upon going up to make her toilet, she 
saw the attendant who had officiated for Therese in 
the morning standing outside her dressing-room door. 
A look, admonitory of caution, caused her to check 
her pace and tread more’softly. There was a pause 
at the door—a whisper—a gaze of satisfaction and in- 
quiry—a whisper again, which was amswered by a 
smile—though the brow of the person who gave that 
smile was any thing but an open one—and the coun- 
tess, entering her apartment alone, found Therese up, 
and in readiness to wait upon her. 

The countess’s toilet was soon made. Little pains 
did it cost at any time, under the active and tasteful 
hands of Therese, and now less than ever, for the lady 
sat passive and abstracted, as though she took not the 
smallest interest in the operation; but her face was 
flushed, and languor hung upon her features. She 
desired the bell to be rung; a page entered, and she 
asked for a glass of water. There were only her snow- 
shoes to tie on; the attendant entered with them, and 
proceeded to officiate for Therese, who was instantly 
dismissed. The countess cast a glance at her jewel- 
case which lay open upon the toilet, and then at the 
kneeling attendant. Her respiration became uneasy : 
the page re-entered with the glass of water ; she drank 
it off eagerly, and exclaiming “be quick!” precipi. 
tately left the room. 

Scarcely had the clock struck when the count’s foot 
was on the first step of her ladyship’s staircase. With 
a throbbing heart he knocked at the dressing-room 
door; it opened; the countess was seated near her 
toilet ; behind her stood the attendant—before her 


| was an open trunk, and near it stood Therese; while 


an officer of justice, who was kneeling by the trunk, — 
as though le had been in the act of examining it, held 
up, to Therese, a diamond brooch, which he exhibited 
with an air of low triumph and superciliousness. 
“What is the matter?” involuntarily demanded 
the count, after he had surveyed the group for a mo- 


/ment or two. 


“ Oh, nothing,” replied the countess; “only I have 
missed a diamond brooch, and the officer has found it 
in that trunk.” 

‘And to whom does that trunk belong ?” inquired. 
the count. 

“To me!” said Therese; while a a ae 

ul 


lofty. scorn would give, provoked by a cause most 


and mean—played faintly on her lip. That is my 
trunk,” she repeated, “and the brooch was found in, 
it; but the hand that put it there was not e.”? 


“Insolent !” exclaimed the countess, “ your com- 


prosecute you. Here are your wages, and begone !” 
“No !’? said Therese, “I shall neither take your 
money nor profit by your clemency! I shall go to the 


_ place where sooner or later guilt must take up its abode 


-~though it is,not always the offender who enters that 


lace ! 
fede may find out some means to unravel what, T 
own, is inexplicable tome! If not, I must bear the 
stain of the sin which I never committed ;—the punish- 
ment, whatever it may be, will be little compared to 
that !” Sete 
The count glanced , 
countered his, and wa 
He looked at her atte 


@ Lady Julie—her eye en- 
fantly turned another way, 
¢t—she was alternately fold- 
ing and unfolding a ribbon, pursuing her occupation 
with an earnestness to which its importance was 
wholly disproportionate. He looked at Therese—she 
appeared more like the accuser than‘the accused—the 
judge than the criminal. Calmly, yet sternly, she 
surveyed the one and the other; and now and then 
raised her clear eyes to heaven, with an expression of 
mingled resignation and confidence. 
“ She is innocent !” exclaimed the count to himself, 


and with that kind of deep-drawn sigh which, one. 


‘might imagine, announces the transition from sus- 
pended vitality to resuscitation. 

Therese heard it; involuntarily she looked at the 
count; she read in his countenance, which beamed 
meltingly upon her, the thoughts that were passing in 
his soul—he believed that she was innocent! Her 
cheek coloured till the richest vermilion would not have 
been deep enough to paint its die ;—there were two 
or three slight convulsive movements of her fair 
throat—and the maid burst into a shower of tears ! 

“You may go, sir!” said the countess, addressing 
the officer: “‘I am sorry for the unhappy girl, and 
do not wish the law to take its course.” “Stop!” ex- 
claimed Therese ; “I go along with you !—I am your 
prisoner !”’ 

“Tam forbidden to take you inte custody,” said 
the officer, turning, as he was in the act of going out 
of the door, “and cannot.” “ What shallI do?” eja- 
culated Therese. 

“Surrender yourself to the mayor,” remarked the 
ount. “It shall be done,” said Therese, relocking 
he trunk ; and hastily left the room. 

Therese surrendered herself to the mayor; the 
countess and the attendant were summoned and exa- 
mined; the officer proved the finding of the jewel in 
Therese’s trunk, and she was committed for trial. 
And now nothing occupied all Paris but the count’s 
passion for Therese, and the crime with which she 
had been charged. Her rejection of pardon, her vo- 
‘luntary surrender, her extraordinary beauty, and the 
fortitude with which she bore her imprisonment, 
were the theme of every tongue. The dignity, too, 
with which she conducted herself towards the Duke 
de B was the subject of encomium and astonish- 
ment: he had called to wait upon her, but she pe- 
remptorily refused to see him, He had sent the first 
legal opinion in Paris to her, to undertake her cause ; 
but the moment she learned by whom the advocate 
had been employed, she firmly declined his services. 
The count, too, applied in vain to see her, until he 
prevailed on his sister, the Baroness C. 4 to accom- 
pany him; when he was admitted—and by that lady, 
now, were the legal advisers employed who were to 
conduct the defence of Therese. 

The day of trial approached. Upon the eve of that 
day, the baroness and the count paid their customary 
visit to the prison : as they were going in, they were 
informed that Therese had been engaged all that 
morning with a stranger, who had the appearance 
of having recently arrived in Paris, and was still with 
her; and they were debating whether they should wait 
or call again—when a remarkably handsome young 
ian, in military undress, issued from the passage 
leading to the room in which Therese was confined, 
and hastily passed them, and went out. The count’s 
heart throbbed. He nevertheless followed the baroness 
into Therese’s apartment, where he found the fair 
ry he in her usual serenity of mind. 

arly upon the morning of the trial was the baro- 
ness with Therese. She found her attired in black. 
“‘ Why not dress in white ?”” inquired the baroness. 
“I wear,” replied Therese, ‘‘ the dress that I shall 
wear for ever, unless providence has ordained that I 
‘shall take it off to-day.’’? ‘The baroness asked her 
how she felt. ‘‘ Prepared,” was her answer. Ever 
‘since she had entered the prison, she had accustomed 
herself to regard her conviction as certain, ‘ Be- 
cause,” added she, “ the efforts that we make to meet 
calamity as we ought, although it should not arrive, 
are never thrown away; whereas, by indulging in an- 
ticipations of good fortune, we aggravate the pain of 
disappointment.’? The baroness. gazed upon the 
beautiful moralist, and was silent. ‘‘I have bade 
good bye in time,” continued Therese, ‘to hopes, from 
which, had I permitted myself to cherish them, it 
might have cost me my life to part.” Her eyes were 
cast down while she uttered this; she sighed deeply, 
and raising them, encountered the kind but penetrat- 
ing looks of the baroness. 

“ You are a wonder |”? exclaimed the latter, “and 
deserve to be the wife of a prince !”? The maiden’s 
eyes fell again, ‘and a faint blush rose upon her cheek. 
“ Therese,”’ continued the baroness, ‘' I am as confi- 
dent of your innocence in this affair as I am of my 
own. I need not tell you what the count thinks of 
you. We are resolved that the whole world shall 
‘see how much we honour you, whatsoever may be the 
issue of this trial. This isthe richest of our family 
jewels, and is known to all the nobility of Paris, hun- 
_dreds of whom will be in the court to-day ; it is known 
to. Le mine; it has not its fellow in France for the 


} 


I shall take my trial'!—the wise’ and good 
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weight and lustre of the diamond’. You shall wear 
iit. It stamps you as the object of our love and respect ; 
it proclaims our contempt for the aspersion which has 
been cast upon you. ‘ Take it,” she repeated, throw- 
ing a necklace of brilliants over Therese’s neck, and 
at the same moment catching the astonished maid, 
subdued and all dissolved in tears, to her bosom. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of the jailor, 
‘who informed Therese that the court was waiting for 
her. 

The summons recalled her self-possession. ‘In a 
_minute,” she said ; and in a minute her countenance 
was clear and smiling. 

“You are ready, I see,” said the baroness. “I 
am,” replied Therese. ‘“‘ Come, then,” said the baro- 
ness, “J shall accompany you into court.” 

Never met the baroness such a look as that which 
was turned upon her by Therese. There was an effort 
to speak ; a smile that acknowledged her inability to 
do so; a pressure of the fair maid’s heart by her hand 
—a sigh—and nothing more. 

The court was crowded. Half the nobility of 
France was there; many had been attracted from 
distant parts by the fame of the approaching trial; 
and thousands, who had been baffled in their attempts 
to gain admission, surrounded the building without. 

The indictment having been read, the counsel for 
the prosecution opened the pleadings. He was a 
middle-aged man, more indebted to family influence 
than to talent for the office which he held—that of 
advocate for the crown. He stated the particulars 
of the case ; the missing of the jewel by the countess ; 
her suspicions of Therese; the searching of Therese’s 
trunk, and the finding of the jewel secreted in it. -He 
then descanted upon the lady’s clemency ; and, pass- 
ing on to Therese’s rejection of forgiveness, exerted 
all his sophistry to invalidate the merit of that act. 
“Remember,” said the advocate, ‘remember who 
was present—a nobleman who had declared an ho. 
nourable passion for the prisoner—had made her the 
proffer of his hand !—to ally herself to whose house 
might have been an object of ambition to the daugh- 
ter of the most illustrious family in France. What 
bounds would you set to desperation in a predicament 
like that, where aggrandisement beyond the wildest 
| dreams of aspiring fancy was to be exchanged for the 
| contempt and desertion attendant upon a blasted cha- 
zacter? What chance of retrievement, howsoever des- 
perate, would not be caught at, where death itself was 
to be preferred to the frustration of hope? Look at 
the collected girl that stands before you, upon whose 
youthful nerves that solemn seat of justice—this array 


concourse, producenot the slightestimpression ! What 
might you not expect from the intrepidity—I will not 
say effrontery—I will not say boldness ” At the 
commencement of this appeal to the deportment of 
Therese, the advocate looked full upon the fair pri- 
soner, at whom he had only glanced before. As he 
perused the ingenuous face, where blandness and 
beauty sat equally enthroned—as he read in it, traced 
bythe hand of Heaven itself, a refutation, in eloquence 
surpassing the advocacy of a thousand tongues, his 
confidence wavered, his collectedness began to for- 
‘sake him, and he was obliged to turn another way; 
but a newsource of discomfiture awaited him—he saw 
by the looks of the court that his embarrassment was 
perceived—scarce a countenance but betrayed the 
‘smile that triumphed at its detection. He felt con- 
founded—he faltered—he stopped! ‘*I feel it unne- 
cessary,” said he at length, “to dilate upon this point ; 
I shall trouble the court no further, but proceed to call 
my witnesses ;” and he sat down, 

The countess was summoned. Her examination 
was brief. That. of the officer, who followed her, 
occupied about the same time. The attendant was 
the next witness, and underwent a strict cross-exa- 
mination, 

“Do you entertain any ill-will towards the pri- 
soner ?”” asked the counsel of Therese. ‘* None.” 
“Have you ever quarrelled with her?’ ‘ No.” 
“Do you truly believe that she deposited the jewel 
in hef trunk ?”’ “She didnot like tothink ill of any 
one.” “That is not an answer to my question :— 
Do you believe that she put it there?” “ How else 
could it have come there?” “Answer me, Yes or 
No,” said the advocate. “ Do you believe that The- 
rese secreted the jewel in her trunk? Yes or No?” 
“Yes!” at last faltered out the attendant. ‘“‘Now, 
my girl,” continued the advocate, “‘ pay heed to what 
you say—-remember you are upon your oath! Will 
you swear that you did not put it there yourself ?” 
There was a pause and a profound silence. After 
about a minute had elapsed, ‘‘ Well ?” said the advo- 
cate. Another pause; while in an assembly where 
hundreds of human hearts were throbbing, not an in- 
dividual stirred or even appeared to breathe, such was 
the pitch of intensity to which the suspense of the 
court was wound up. 

“ Well,” said the advocate asecond time, “ will you 
answer me? Will you swear that you yourself did 
not put the jewel into Therese’s trunk ?” “I will,” 
at last said the attendant boldly. ‘‘ You swear it ?” 
“T do.” ‘And why did you not answer me at 
once?” ‘I donot like that such questions should be 
put to me,” replied the attendant, 

For a minute or two the advocate was silent. A 
feeling of disappointment seemed to pervade the whole 
court ; now and then a half-suppressed sigh was heard, 
and here and there a handkerchief was lifted to an 


of learning and- searching deliberation—this crowded | 


a 


eye, which was no sooner wiped than it was turned 
again upon Therese with an expression of the most 
lively commiseration. The maid herself was the only 
individual who appeared perfectly at her ease; even 
the baroness looked as if she was on the point of giv. 
ing way, as she drew closer to Therese, round whose 
waist she now had passed her arm. 

“ You have done with the witness ?” said the ad 
vocate for the prosecution. 

‘* No,” replied the other, and reflected for a moment 
or two longer. At length, “ Have you any keys of 
your own?” said he. “TI have.” “I know you 
have,” said the advocate. ‘‘ Are they about you ?” 
“ Yes.” ‘Is not one of them broken ?” - “ Yes,” 
After a pause, “Show them me!” The witness, 
after searching some time in her pocket, took the keys 
out and presented them, ‘Let the trunk be brought 
into court,” said the advocate. 

“Now, my girl,” resumed the advocate, ‘ attend to 
the questions which I am going to put to you, and 
deliberate well before you reply, because I have those 
to produce who will answer them truly should you 
fail to do so. 

“ You know that trunk?” “Yes.” “ Whose is 
it”? Tt belongs tothe prisoner.” ‘* And these are 
your keys?” ‘ Yes.” ‘Were these keys out of 
your possession the day before that trunk was searched, 
and the jewel found in it?” ‘*No.” ‘Nor the day 
before that again ?” ‘¢ No.” Now mind what you 
are saying ; you swear that for two days preceding the 
morning upon which that trunk was searched, those 
keys were never once out of your own possession ?”’ 
“T do.” ‘* Will not one of these keys open that 
trunk?” The witness wassilent. ‘ Never mind !— 
we shall try. As readily as if it had been made for 
it!’ resumed the advocate, applying the key and lift- 
ing the lid. : 

“ There may be fifty keys in the court that would 
do the same thing,” interposed the public prosecutor. 
“ True,” rejoined his brother; ‘but this is not one 
of them,” added he, holding up the other key, “for she 
tried this key first, and broke, as you see, the ward in. 
the attempt.” ‘* How will you prove that ?” inquired 
the prosecutor. ‘‘ By producing the separate part.’” 
“ Where did you find it ?” ‘In the lock!” emphati- 
cally exclaimed the advocate. A groan was heard— 
the witness had fainted. She was instantly removed. 

A smith was the next witness. He proved that he 
had been employed to take off the lock, in order to 
ascertain if any attempt had been made to force it, 
and that, upon removing it, he found a piece of a 
broken ward in it. The piece was produced, and 
found exactly to match thekey. The prosecuter gave 
up his cause; and the waving of handkerchiefs and the 
clapping of hands announced the complete vindication 
of the innocent Therese, who, half overcome, stood 
folded in the arms of the baroness. 

Anxiously had Count Theodore watched the pro- 
ceedings of the day, though other matters had also 
a share in his thoughts. Immediately upon entering 
the court, he looked round for the stranger—he was 
not there; andthe count breathed more freely. When 
Therese and his sister appeared, he was the first in- 
dividual upon whom the eye of the former rested ; 
she remarked his wan and haggard looks, and there 
was an anxiety and a tenderness in her gaze, which 
were balm to his wounded spirit; and he smiled his 
thanks to her. Nothing could exceed his agitation as 
the cross-examination of the attendant proceeded, ex- 
cept the tumult of his feelings at the complete expo- 
sure of her perjury, by the discovery of the infamous 
means which she had resorted to, to effect the destruc- 
tion of Therese. Hemade his way out of court, regard: 
lessly putting aside every individual that impeded it ; 
—he flew to the prison—a step or two brought him 
to the door of Therese’s apartment ; without knock, 
or warning of any kind, he entered—he started back ; 
—she was locked in the arms of the stranger! The 
shock was too much—the room swam before him, and 
vanished. 

He recovered with the sensations of one who awakes 
from some horrible dream: the first objects that he 
saw were the stranger and the baroness standing by 
him. He looked around for Therese—she was not 
there! At length he became conscious that he was 
leaning upon the breast of some person, whose arm 
encircled his neck: he suddenly turned and looked 
up; he met the eyes of Therese, fixed strainingly 
upon him, with an expression that shot life into bis 
soul, 

“Ts it true ?” he exclaimed, withdrawing himsei. 
from her, and at the same time extending his arms: 
—she threw herself into them, and thrillingly they “ 
closed around her ! 

The stranger was the brother of Therese. He was 
in the service, and his merit had raised him to the 
rank of captain. By some unaccountable means, for 
upwards of five years they had lost sight of one another. 
A relation, under whose protection he had left her, 
had recently died, and left her utterly unprovided for, 
when she sought and obtained a service with the 
countess. The report of the accusation which had 
been brought against her, and of the count’s passion 
for her, having spread far and wide, at last reached 
the ears of her brother: he hastened up to Paris, anid 
found every thing confirmed ; but, at her earnest en- 
treaty, kept their relationship concealed till the trial 
should be over. 

“ Then she is mine!” in a transport of exultation 
exclaimed the count. ‘She is, my lord!” replied 
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the brother: “nor is this the first honour of the kind 
that your family has conferred upon ours.” 

“¢ How so?” inquired the count. ‘ One of your an- 
cestors espoused an ancestor of my sister’s and mine.” 
“The name?” eagerly asked the count. ‘* Therese 
T’Estrange,”’ was the reply. 

* * au 


The count’s banqueting-room was one blaze of light, 
and around its sumptuous board were seated the 
count’s illastrious relatives and the choicest of his in. 
timates and friends. They were at supper—the viands 
were removed, and the nearest of his kinsmen rising, 
demanded a chalice of gold! ’Twas brought; he 
filled it to the brim, and, bowing to the lady and the 
count, he drank “ To the bridegroom and bride!” It 
was the day after the trial; and upon the morning of 
that day a second and a fairer Therese had been graft- 
ed on the family tree. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Author of ** The Pleasures of Hope,” &c.* 

Tuts distinguished poet was born in Glasgow, on 
the 27th of September 1777. He is the youngest son 
of Mr Alexander Campbell, late merchant of Glas- 
gow, a gentleman of the most unblemished integrity 
and amiable manners, who united the scholar and the 
man of business, and, amidst the corroding cares and 
sordid habits of trade, cherished a liberal and enthu- 
siastic love of literature. He died at a very advanced 
age, in the spring of 1801, and the event is mentioned 
in the Edinburgh Magazine, with high encomiums on 
his moral and religious character. 

The genius of Mr Campbell showed itself almost in 
his infancy. At the age of seven, he possessed a vi- 
vacity of imagination, and a vigour of mind, surpris- 
ing in such early youth ; a strong inclination for poetry 
was already discernible in him, and indeed it was not 
more than two years after this, that we are told ‘“‘he 
began to try his wings.” These bright dawnings of 
intellect, united to uncommon personal beauty, a win- 
ning gentleness and modesty of manners, and a gene- 
rous sensibility of heart, made him an object of uni- 
versal favour and admiration. 

There is scarcely any obstacle more fatal to the full 
developement and useful application of talent, than 
an early display of genius. The extravagant caresses 
lavished upon it by the light and injudicious, are too 
apt to beget a self-confidence in the possessor, and ren- 
der him impatient of the painful discipline of study ; 
without which, genius at best is irregular, ungovern- 
able, and oftimes splendidly erroneous. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world where this 
error is less frequent than in Scotland. The Scotch 
are a philosophical, close-thinking people; wary and 
distrustful of external appearances and first impres- 
sions, stern examiners into the wlility of things, and 
cautious in dealing out the dole of applause. Their 
admiration follows tardily in the rear of their judg- 
ment; and even when they admire, they do it with 
peculiar rigidity of muscle: this spirit of rigorous 
rationality is peculiarly evident in the management of 
youthful genius, which, instead of meeting with 
enervating indulgence, is treated with a Spartan se- 
verity of education, tasked to the utmost extent of its 
powers, and made to undergo a long and laborious 
probation, before it is permitted to emerge into noto- 
riety. The consequence is, an uncommon degree of 
skill and vigour in their writers. They are readered 
diligent by constant habits of study, powerful by 
science, graceful by the elegant accomplishments of 
the scholar, and prompt and adroit in the manage- 
ment of their talents, by the frequent contests and 
exercises of their schools. 

From the foregoing observations may be gathered 
the kind of system adopted with respect to young 
Campbell. His early display of genius, instead of 
making him the transient wonder of the drawing- 
room, consigned him to the rigid discipline of the aca- 
demy. At the age of seven, he commenced the study 
of the Latin language under thecare of the Rey. David 


Alison, a teacher of distinguished reputation in Scot. 


land. At twelve, he entered the university of Glas- 
gow, and in the following year gained a bursary on 
Bishop Leighton’s foundation, for a translation of one 
of the comedies of Aristophanes, which he executed 
in verse. This triamph was the more honourable, 
from being gained, after a hard contest, over a rival 
candidate of nearly twice his age, who was considered 
one of the best scholars in the university. His second 
prize-exercise was the translation of a tragedy of 
/Eschylus, likewise in verse, which he gained without 
opposition, as none of the students would enter the 
lists with him. He continued seven years in the 
university, during which time his talents and appli- 
cation were testified by yearly academical prizes ; he 
was particularly successful in his translations from the 
Greek, in which language he took great delight; and 
on receiving his last prize for one of these perform- 
ances, the Greek professor publicly pronounced it the 
best that had ever been produced in the university. 
Moral philosophy was likewise a favourite study 
with Mr Campbell, and indeed he applied himself to 
gain an intimate acquaintance with the whole circle 
of the sciences ; but though, in the prosecution of his 


* The greater part of this article is derived from a memoir 
written some years fago by Mr Washington Irving, and prefixed 
to an American edition of Mr Campbell’s works, 


studies, he attended the academical courses both of 
law and physic, it was merely as objects of curiosity, 
and branches of general knowledge, for he never de- 
voted himself to any particular study with a view to 
prepare himself for a profession. On the contrary, his 
literary passion was already so strong that he could 
never for a moment endure the idea of confining him- 
self to the dull round of business, or engaging in the 
absorbing pursuits of common life. 

In this he was most probably confirmed by the in- 
dulgence of a fond father, whose ardent love of litera- 
ture made him regard the promising talents of his son 
with pride and sanguine anticipation. At one time, 
it is true, a part of his family expressed a wish that 
he should be fitted for the church, but this was com- 
pletely everruled by the rest, and he was left, without 
further opposition, to the impulse of his own genius, 
and the seduction of the muse. 

After leaving the university, he passed some time 
among the mountains of Argyleshire, at the seat of 
Colonel Napier, a descendant of Napier of Merchiston, 
the celebrated inventor of logarithms. It is probable 
that from this gentleman he first imbibed his taste 
and knowledge of the military art, traces of which are 
to be seen throughout his poems. From Argyleshire 
he went to Edinburgh, where the reputation he had 
acquired at the university gained him a favourable 
reception into the distinguished circle of science and 
literature, for which that city is renowned. Among 
others he was particularly honoured by the notice of 
Professors Stewart and Playfair. Nothing could be 
more advantageous for a youthful poet, than to com- 
mence his career under such auspices. To the ex- 
pansion of mind and elevation of thought produced by 
the society of such celebrated men, may we ascribe, 
in a great measure, the philosophic spirit and moral 
sublimity displayed in his first production, the Plea- 
sures of Hope, which was written during his residence 
at Edinburgh. He was not more than twenty when 
he wrote this justly celebrated poem, and it was pub- 
lished in the following year. 

The popularity of this work at once introduced the 
author to the notice and patronage of the first people 
of Great Britain. At first, indeed, it promised but 
little pecuniary advantage, as he unfortunately dis- 
posed of the copyright for an inconsiderablesum. This, 
however, was in some,measure remedied by the libe- 
rality of his publisher, who, finding that his book ran 
through two editions in the course of a few months, 
permitted him to publish a splendid edition for him- 
self, by which means he was enabled to participate in 
the golden harvest of his labours. 

About this time the passion for German literature 
raged in all its violence in Great Britain, and the uni- 
versal enthusiasm with which it was admired, awakened 
in the inquiring mind of our author a desire of study- 
ing it at the fountain head. This, added to his curio- 
sity to visit foreign parts, induced him to embark for 
Germany in the year 1800. He had originally fixed 
upon the college of Jena for his first place of residence, 
but, on arriving at Hamburgh, he found by the public 
prints that a victory had been gained by the French 
near Ulm, and that Munich and the heart of Bavaria 
were the theatre of an interesting war. ‘One mo- 
ment’s sensation,” he observes, ina letter to a relation 
in this country, “‘the single hope of seeing kuman 
nature exhibited in its most dreadful attitude, over- 
turned my past decisions. I got down to the seat of 
war some weeks before the summer armistice of 1800, 
and indulged in, what you will call, the criminal curi- 
osity of witnessing blood and desolation. Never shall 
time efface from my memory the recollection of that 
hour of astonishment and suspended breath, when I 
stood with the monks of St Jacob to overlook a charge 
of Klenaw’s cavalry upon the French under Grennier, 
encamped Lelow us. We saw the fire given and re- 
turned, and heard distinctly the sound of the French 
pas de charge, collecting the lines to attack in close 
column. After three hours awaiting the issue of a 
severe action, a park of artillery was opened just be- 
neath the walls of the monastery, and several wag- 
goners, that were stationed to convey the wounded in 
spring waggons, were killed in our sight.”” This awful 
spectacle he has described, with all the poet’s fire, in 
his “ Battle of Hohenlinden ;” a poem which perhaps 
contains more grandeur and martial sublimity than 
is to be found any where else, in the same compass of 
English poetry. 

Mr Campbell afterwards proceeded to Ratisbon, 
where he was at the time it was taken possession of 
by the French, and expected as an Englishman to be 
made prisoner ; but he observes, “‘ Moreau’s army was 
under such excellent discipline, and the behaviour 
both of officers and men so civi), that I soon mixed 
among them without hesitation, and formed many 
agreeable acquaintances at the messes of their brigade 
stationed in town, to which their chef de brigade often 
invited me. This worthy man, Colonel Le Fort, 
whose kindness I shall ever remember with gratitude, 
gave me a protection to pass through the whole army 
of Moreau.’’; 

After this he visited different parts of Germany, in 
the course of which he paid one of the casual taxes on 
travelling ; being plundered, among the Tyrolese 
mountains, by a Croat, of his clothes, his books, and 
thirty ducats in gold. About mid-winter he returned 
to Hamburgh, where he remained four months, in 
the expectation of accompanying a young gentleman 
of Edinburgh in a tour to Constantinople. His un- 
ceasing thirst for knowledge, and his habits of in- | 
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dustrious application, prevented these months from 
passing heavily or unprofitably. His time was chiefly 
employed in reading German, and making himself 
acquainted with the principles of Kant’s Philosophy, 
from which, however, he seems soon to have turned 
with distaste, to the richer and more interesting field 
of German belles lettres. 

While in Germany, an edition of his Pleasures of 
Hope was proposed for publication in Vienna, but. 
was forbidden by the court, in consequence of those 
passages which relate to Kosciusko and the partition 
of Poland. Being disappointed in his projected visit 
to Constantinople, he returned to England in 1801, 
after nearly a year’s absence, which had been passed 
much to his satisfaction and improvement, and had 
stored his mind with grand and awful images, ~ 

On returning to England, he visited London, for the 
first time, where, though unprovided with a single let- 
ter of introduction, the celebrity of his writings pro- 
cured him the immediate notice and-attention of the 
best society. His recent visit to the Continent, how- 
ever, had increased rather than gratified his desire to 
travel. He now contemplated another tour, for the 
purpose of improving himself in the knowledge of 
foreign languages and foreign manners, in the course 
of which he intended to visit Italy, and pass some time 
at Rome. From this plan he was diverted, most pro- 
bably by an attachment he formed to a Miss Sinclair, 
a distant relation, whom he married in 1803. This 
change in his situation naturally put an end to all his 
wandering propensities : he removed to Sydenham in 
Kent, near London, where he resided for several years,, 
devoting himself to literature and the calm pleasures 
of domestic life. 

Mr Campbell, about the time of his marriage, wrote 
a “ History of Great Britain during the Reign of 
George III.,”? which was published in three volumes, 
8vo, without his name. For several years thereafter, 
the only productions of his pen were those admirable 
heroic lyrics, ‘‘ the Battle of the Baltic,” ‘‘ Ye Mari. 
ners of England,” and “ Lochiel’s Warning,” which, 
though he had never written any thing else, would 
have been so much more than sufficient to stamp him 
a genuine poet. At length, in 1809, he published a 
narrative poem of considerable extent, and in the 
Spenserian stanza, entitled “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
to which were added several of his smaller pieces. ia 
“‘ Gertrude” he describes the pastoral simplicity and in- 
nocence of a patriarchal American hamlet at the time of 
the war of independence, when it was suddenly attacked 
and devastated by a band of Indians in British pay.* 
The poem was well received, but not so well as the 
Pleasures of Hope, which it might match, if not sur- 
pass, in delicacy, tenderness, and many other important 
attributes, while it did not come upon the mind of the 
reader with nearly so much of the force of originality 
as that early effort of his genius. ‘Among the lesser 
evils,” Mr Irving remarks, “incident to the infant 
state of our country, we have to lament its almost to- 
tal deficiency in those local associations yoduced by 
history and moral fiction. These may appear trivial 
to the common mass of readers ; but the mind of taste 
and sensibility will at once acknowledge them, as con- 
stituting a great source of national pride and love of 
country. There is an inexpressible charm imparted 
to every place that has been celebrated by the histo- 
rian, or immortalised by the poet ; a charm that dig- 
nifies it in the eyes of the stranger, and endears it to 
the heart of the native. Of this romantic attraction 
we are almost entirely destitute. While every insig- 
nificant hill and turbid stream in classic Europe has 
been hallowed by the visitations of the muse, and 
contemplated with fond enthusiasm, our lofty moun- 
tains and stupendous cataracts awaken no poetical 
associations, and our majestic rivers rol] their waters 
unheeded, because unsung. Thus circumstanced, the 
sweet strains of Mr Campbell’s muse break upon us 
as gladly as would the pastoral pipe of the shepherd 
amid the savage solitude of one of our trackless wil- 
dernesses. We are delighted to witness the air of 
captivating romance and rural beauty our native 
fields and wild woods can assume under the plastic 
pencil of a master; and while- wandering with the 
poet among the shady groves of Wyoming, or along 
the banks of the Susquehanna, almost fancy ourselves 
transported to the side of some classic stream, in the 
‘hollow breast of Appenine.’ This may assist to 
convince many, who were before slow to believe, that 
our own country is capable of inspiring the highest 
poetic feelings, and furnishing abundance of poetic 
imagery, though destitute of the hackneyed materia!s 
of poetry; though its groves are not vocal with the 
song of the nightingale; though no naiads have ever 
sported in its streams, nor satyrs and dryads gamboled 
among its forests. Wherever nature—sweet nature 
—displays herself in simple beauty and wild magnifi- 
cence, and wherever the human mind appears in new 
and striking situations, neither the poet nor the phi- 
losopher can ever want subjects worthy of his genius.” 

In an age remarkable for the voluminousness of all 
other favourite writers, the muse of Campbell has been 
noted for the small extent and number of her produc. 
tions. Having been relieved by a pension of 1,208, 
granted by the king in 1806, from the necessity of 
writing for bread, the poet seems to have resolved that 
nothing else of his should appear before the world, uf 


* It has since been acknowledged that the part asigned in the 
peem to the leader named Brandt was founded upon erroneous 
information, 


which he was not certain that it was worthy to rank } 


with his former works. With the exception, there- 
fore, of a very few small pieces, he published no other 
poem till 1824, when appeared ‘“ Theodric,” a brief 
tale of modern life, which could not be said to mani- 
fest any improvement upon his earlier productions. 
Previously to this period, viz. in 1819, he published 
«Specimens of the British Poets, with Biographical and 
Critical Notices,” 7 volumes 8vo; and in the beginning 
of the year 1821, he undertook the duty of editing a 
new series of the New Monthly Magazine for Mr 
Colburn, to which, however, he contributed little be- 
sides a few small poems, and a series of lectures on 
Greek dramatic literature. His connection with this 
magazine ceased in 1831, when he was engaged foi’ a 
brief period as editor of a similar miscellany called the 
Metropolitan, which continues to be conducted with 
great spirit and talent, under different auspices. In 
the year 1827, Mr Campbell had the honour to be 
elected rector of his native university, the students of 
which he addressed in a series of articles published in 
the New Monthly Magazine. And it must not be for- 
gotten, that, about the same time, he contributed in 
no small degree to the establishment of the London 
University, an institution of which the full utility will 
only be experienced, in all probability, in a future age. 

Of those private and characteristic anecdotes which 
display most strikingly the habits and peculiarities of 
a writer, we have scarcely any to furnish respecting 
Myx Campbell. He is generally represented as being 
extremely studious, but at the same time social in 
his disposition, gentle and endearing in his manners, 
and extremely prepossessing in his appearance and 
address. With a delicate and even nervous sensibility, 
and a degree of self-diffidence that at times is almost 
painful, he shrinks from the glare of notoriety which 
his own works have shed around him, and seems ever 
deprecating criticism, rather than enjoying praise. 
Though his society is courted by the most polished and 
enlightened, among whom he is calculated to shine, 
yet his chief delight is in domestic life, in the practice 
of those gentle virtues and bland affections, which he 
has so touchingly and eloquently illustrated in various 
passages of his poems. 


THE PARTICULAR MAN. 
I am what my friends and acquaintances call a “ par- 
ticular man,”’ and my own family an “ exceedingly 
particular man ;” expressions which, I have every 
reason to believe, mean, in the one case, that Iam a 
troublesome, and in the other a very troublesome, 
man. Now, I think, and so must every reasonable 
person, I should imagine, who shall be informed of 
the true state of the case, that there never was a 
charge so unfounded, nor abuse so unmerited. 

In place of my being troublesome to others, the 
truth is, that others are exceedingly troublesome to 
me, as I hope presently to show to the entire satis- 
faction of every unprejudiced person who chooses to 
read this article. The annoyances which I am made 
to suffer proceed, on the part of my annoyers, from a 
want of that little attention to minutia, and a disre- 
gard of that order and regularity in small matters, 
the observance of which affords the only small chance 
we have of enjoying the least portion of happiness in 
this provoking world. The real truth, then, in my 
case is, that [am merely a regular man—a lover of 
method, of order, of propriety—one who likes to see 
every thing in its own place, and every thing done at 
the proper time, and in the proper way: and it is for 
this, forsooth, that I am considered a troublesome 
man; for I insist upon it, that that is the true mean- 
ing of the word “ particular,” as it is applied to me 
by my family and my friends. 

It is singular that, although all I say or do, in my 
own house for instance, with regard to ordering ana 
arranging little domestic matters, is meant, and ad- 
mirably calculated too, for the ease and comfort of those 
around me, as well as for my own, I can never pre- 

_ vail on any one member of my family to think so. 
No effort of mine can induce them to consult their 
own happiness by attending to that order and regu- 
larity at which I have hinted above. Nay, they seem 
to take a wicked pleasure in thwarting me, as well in 
the most trifling matters as in those of greater im- 
portance. No man has ever fought a more intrepid 
or a more pertinacious fight than I have done for the 
good of others; yet what a thankless task has been 
mine! For twenty years—this time has elapsed since 
I first took up house—have I struggled against a 
desperate spirit of opposition, but, I-must confess, to 
very little purpose. At this day Iam as far, to all 
appearance, from the attainment of my object, order 
and method, as when I first began to introduce, or 
rather to attempt to introduce, my system. Indeed, 
there seems to be a conspiracy in my own house 
against me, a deep laid and widely ramified plot, ex- 
tending through every member of my family, from 
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the little errand girl up to my own wife, including, of 
course, sons and daughters, cook, chamber and child- 
ren’s maid. The reader may conceive what a battle 
this is to fight—one to a dozen, and all active and 
indefatigable in their several departments in the one 
great object of annoying and provoking me by the 
most marked neglect of, and most profound contempt 
for, those little ordinances, rules, and observances, 
which I would impose, and without which no family 
can possibly enjoy any thing like comfort. In short, 
Iam kept in a constant fever by the incessant vio- 
lation, by some individual or other of my household, 
of some part or other of the domestic code which I 
have introduced, or rather would introduce if I could, 
into my family for its better and happier government. 
A few instances, however, of these rules, and of 
their infractions, will give « better idea of the re- 
bellious spirit with which I have to contezd, and of 
the ingratitude with which my endeavours to secure 
the peace and happiness of those around me are treated, 
than mere general declamation can possibly convey. 
It is one of my standing orders, and one the observ-. 
ance of which has been carefully and repeatedly en- 
joined by me on every member of my family, conjunctly 
and severally, always to place the tongs on the right 
hand side of the grate; that is, the right, relative to 
a person standing opposite it. The advantage and 
conveniency of this simple disposition of that useful 
implement is so obvious, that I need not trouble my- 
self, I conceive, to point them out. It is the natural 
position. You seize them at once, and without any 
trouble. They are then placed exactly to your hand. 
Now, could there be any thing more easy than the 
observance of this simple rule? Nothing. Then, 
what can be the reason that I almost invariably find 
them on the left? The reason is plain. It isto annoy 
me. ‘ There cannot possibly be any other motive on 
the part of those who put them there; for it would 
be quite as easy to place them on the right hand side 
of the grate as on the left. This fact is incontrovert- 
ible. Here, then, is a glaring instance of that spirit 
of opposition, that defiance of all method and order, 
of which I have, and so justly I think, to complain. 
On this point, because it is one of such easy observ- 
ance, as I said before, and at the same time one of 
such manifest conveniency, I am particularly rigid, 
and have dismissed three servants successively for the 
contempt of my authority which they evinced by ne- 
glecting to attend to it, although apprised of the con- 
sequences of such neglect at the time they were 
engaged. I must, however, state, in justice toa very 
deserving girl, that the maid we have just now is 
much more attentive to my orders, in the particular 
just mentioned, than any of her predecessors, and 
has placed the tongs on the left side of the grate in 
three instances only, during the whole of the last fort- 
night. I can speak positively to this, for I keep a 
memorandum of every dereliction of duty, and tind 
this moment, by reference to my note-book, that the 
instances of neglect alluded to occurred on the 3d, the 
7th, and the 12th instant. I must also add, that, in 
one of these cases, viz. the second, I am by no means 


quite certain that the fault was the girl’s. She alleges’ 


that it was my son Tom who misplaced the tongs ; and 
from what transpired on the inquiry which I set on 
foot regarding it, Iam inclined to believe her, although 
certainly, I must say, she had nothing like direct or 
positive evidence to prove the truth of her assertion. 
Under these circumstances, I have placed a cross at 
the entry of the 7th, in order to denote that it is a 
doubtful case, and to remind me that the girl is en- 
titled to the benefit of that doubt on account of her 
general good conduct. 

Similar to the case of the tongs, is that of slippers, 
shoes, and boots. These, I presume, every thinking 
and reasonable person will allow, ought always to be 
placed before the wearer in the same order in which 
they are to be worn; that is, the right slipper, shoe, 
or boot, on the right, and the left ditto on the left. 
The necessity of attending to this natural disposition 
of such articles of dress is also so palpable, that I need 
not dilate upon it. 

Nevertheless, will it be believed, that, although I 
am daily, nay, almost hourly, endeavouring to im- 
press this amongst other things on my servants, I 
have had my boots placed twice before me in reversed 
order during the last three weeks, and my slippers 
four times! Luckily I discovered the errors in all the 
instances before I put them on, and thus saved my- 
self a world of trouble and suffering. No thanks, 
however, to my servants in the case of the boots, nor 
to my wife in the case of the slippers. 

There is another thing on which I insist—(indeed, 
T insist on a great many things, all of them, how- 


ever, reasonable, and am, therefore, only stating a 
few by way of specimen, to show with what justice 
[have to complain of the captious spirit which op- 
poses me, and to show how very undeservedly the 
epithet of particular or troublesome has been applied 
to me)—and it is this: I hold that so soon as a can- 
die is set in the candlestick, it ought invariably to be 
lighted immediately, and be left to burn for the space 
of five minutes or so, and be then extinguished, not, 
however, by the snuffers, but by simply blowing it 
out. When this is dune, the candle will ignite in- 
stantly on being re-touched, and in a second after 
emit its full volume of light. If this is not done, and 
it is placed befure you with all its unshorn honours on 
its head in the shape of a long superfluous loop of 
wick (this is when the candles are not moulds), the 
trouble you are put to is very great; you must coax 
and cut, and cut and coax again, and support and 
adjust the flaming top which is now sending forth a 
blaze of light far beyond its real means, and equally 
beyond your power to control, until you have suc- 
ceeded in bringing it within its natural limits—a cir- 
cumstance which imposes upon you at least five 
minutes of the most annoying and provoking exer- 
tion. If the candle be a moulded candle, you have, in- 
deed, no superfluous wick to combat with; but then 
you have tu go on touching and retouching the miser- 
able atum of flame to entice it to burn, yourself all 
the while sitting or standing in a most irritating sort 
of twilight, neither dark nor light. 

Again, if the rule to light candles before being 
brought tu table, no matter whether moulds or dips, 
be observed, and yet they be extinguished by means 
of the siiuffers, or still worse, by finger and thumb, 
as some lazy and dirtily inclined servants will some- 
times do, then the rule had almost better not be ob- 
served at all; for in such a case the wick is caked, 
and, when cool, becomes as hard and compact as a piece 
of iron; and there is then no lighting of it at all, at 
least nut without great trouble, and a great waste of 
time. Under all these annoyances I suffer severely, 
notwithstanding my repeated edicts, all enjoining a 
careful observance of such proceedings as would en- 
tirely obviate them, not one of which, however, is 
ever aiteided to. 

Is this being a trifling or particular man? Ishould 
think not. Nay, I am convinced, that, were I to go 
on, I would remove the absurd and ridiculous impu- 
tation farther and farther from me with every step I 
advanced, and every new position or complaint I 
brought forward. But although I could, if I chose, 
very easily fill a newspaper with such well-founded 
complaints on my part, and gross violations of the 
Simplest and most beneficial observances on the part 
of ctiers, I dv not think it necessary to multiply in- 
stances, those I have given being quite enough, I 
conceive, for effecting the object I had in view in 
writing this paper—namely, to show how unfairly T 
am dealt with when I am called a particular man. 

There are some small matters, however, regarding 
my own peculiar likings and dislikings, for which I 
dv not iusist upon general sympathy, but which are 
so inoffensive in their effects, so little troublesome to 
others, and, withal, so reasonable in themselves, that 
I think I may as well mention some of them, just to 
show on what slight grounds a man may be accused 
of being a * particular” man. 

I cannot endure the slightest approximation to hard- 
ness in my eggs, still less can I suffer them when 
they are tuo soft; yet, I do not know how it is, whe-- 
ther at home or abroad, I am sure to get them either 
half builed, merely tepid, or as hard as golf balls, and, 
of course, in either case I cannot touch them. 

I detest under-done meat; yet I never see a roast, 
either at my own table or at those of any of my friends, 
that is not as red as a carrot; and so raw, that even 
an Abyssinian or New Zealander would loathe the very 
sight of it. I sometimes think that this is done either 
ou purpose to deprive me of my dinner, or from an 
erroueous linpression that I am a cannibal, one who 
delights in sucking blood and in devouring uncooked 
aniinal food; and I may as well take this opportunity 
of undeceiving my friends, if they have taken this 
nution into their heads. I declare, then, upon honour,, 
that I am not a cannibal, and that I have no predi« 
lection Whatever for raw flesh. ; 

I have, in common with many people, a great dis- 
like of fresh butter—a dislike which is only equalled 
by my abhorrence of butter which is too salt. Neither 
of these can I tvuuch. Powdered butter, eight days 
in salt—exactly eight days—is the thing for me. lt 
has then a delightful nutty taste, salt just perceptible. 
L wonder, indeed, how any body can endure butter 
in any other condition. But, alas, alas, how rarely 
is it to be had in this palmy state! Who will take 
the trouble of adjusting it with precision; for three 
days in or over is ruin to it, to the taste of a persou 
of acute perception. Yet the thing could be very 
easily done if people were in the least disposed to pay 
attention to one’s comforts. I think, for my part, that 
I have met with butter in the exact state in which is 
ought to be, only four times in the course of my life— 
ouce at Cheltenham, in the year 1811; again at York, 
in 1816; again at Tobermory, in the island of Mull, 
in 1821; and the last time in my own house, on the 
morning of the 17th of October 1824. Never before 
nor since have I ever been able to command it even 
at my own table. They often try, however, to im- 
pose upon me at home, by asserting—and this they 
dv, one aud all of them, roundly and boldy——that the 


butter has been prepared exactly according to my 
rules, and that it is precisely of the required age; 
but I am too sharp for them, and never fail to detect 
the fraud. I charge them with the imposition. They 
deny it. I get into a passion, and insist upon their 


acknowledging it, protesting, at the same time (ob-, 


serve, it is my wife and daughters I am taking to task 
in this case), that not one of them shall have a stitch 
of new clothes from me unless they give in. This 
threat has invariably the desired effect: a confession 
of guilt is made, and I—say no more about it. 

I hope it will now be allowed that I used no ex- 
aggerated language, and made no vain boast, when 
I stated that no man has ever fought a more intrepid 
or a more pertinacious fight than Ihave done. Iam, 
however, thanks be to my stars! still both able and 
willing to carry on the war; and I am determined to 
do it, notwithstanding the formidable odds arrayed 
against me. 


LION HUNTING. 
[From Pringle’s Narrative of a Residence in South Africa. } 
I SHALL now give some account of our wars with the 
beasts of prey—allowing, of course, dwe precedence to 
the lion. The first actual conflict of the Glen-Lynden 
settlers with this formidable animal occurred in June 
1821, while I was absent from home, having gone to 
- meet the acting governor at Somerset. The follow- 
ing were the circumstances, as detailed to me by the 
parties present :—A horse was missing, belonging to 
old Hans Blok, one of our Mulatto tenants, which, 
after some search, was discovered by the footprints 
to have been killed by alion. The boldest men of 
the settlement having assembled to give battle to the 
spoiler, he was traced to a secluded spot, about a mile 
or upwards from the place where he had seized his 
prey. He had carried the horse with him to devour 
it at his leisure, as is the usual practice of this power- 
ful animal. On the approach of the hunters, the lion, 
after some little demur, retreated to a thicket in a 
shallow ravine at no great distance. The huntsmen 
followed cautiously, and having taken post on an ad- 
joining height, poured volley after volley into the 
thicket. This bombardment produced no perceptible 
effect ; the lion kept under covert, and refused to give 
battle; only when the wolf-hounds weresent in to tease 
him, he drove them forth again with a savage growl, 
killing two of those that had dared to approach him. 
At length, Mr George Rennie, the leader of the hunt, 
and a man of daring hardihood, losing patience at 
this fruitless proceeding, descended from the height, 
and, approaching the thicket, threw two large stones 
into the midst of it. This rash bravado brought 
forth the lion. He sprang fiercely from his covert, 
and with another bound would probably have had 
our friend. prostrate under his paw; but most fortu- 
nately at this critical moment, the attention of the 
savage beast was attracted by a favourite dog of Mr 
Rennie’s, which ran boldly up to the lion and barked 
in hisface. The poor dog was destroyed in amoment 
—a single blow from the lion’s paw rewarded his ge- 
nerous devotion with death. But that instant was 
sufficient to save his master. Mr Rennie had instine- 
tively sprung back a pace or two; his comrades on 
the rock fired at once with effect; and the lion fell 
dead upon the spot, with eight balls through his body. 

Oar next serious rencounter with the monarch of 
the wilderness occurred about the close of April 1822. 
I was then residing on my farm at Eildon, in the bee- 
hive cabin. My nearest neighbour at that time was 
Captain Cameron, a Scotch officer of the 72d regi- 
ment, who had lately come to occupy the farm im- 
mediately below me on the river. I had gone down 
one evening with another gentleman, and two or 
three female relatives, to drink tea with Captain 
Cameron’s family. The distance being little more 
than three miles, we considered ourselves next-door 
neighbours; and as the weather was fine, we agreed 
to ride home by moonlight—no lions having been 
seen or traced in the valley for nine or ten months. 
On our return, we were jesting as we rode along 
about wild beasts and Caffers. .That part of the valley 
we were passing through is very wild, and encum- 
bered in several places with thickets of evergreens ; 
but we had no suspicion at the moment of what after- 
wards appeared to be the fact—that a lion was actually 
dogging us through the bushes the whole way home. 
Happily for us, however, he did not then show himself, 
or give us any indication of his presence, being proba- 
bly somewhat scared by our number, or by the light 
dresses of the ladies waving in the moonlight. 

About midnight, however, I was awakened by an 
unusual noise in the #raal, or cattle-fold, close behind 
ourcabin. Looking out, I saw the whole of the horned 
cattle springing wildly over the high thorn fence, and 
scampering round the place. Fancying that a hywna, 
which I had heard howling when I went to bed, had 
alarmed the animals by breaking into the kraal, I 
seized my gun, and sallied forth, undressed as I was, 
to have a shot at it. Though the cloudless full moon 
shone with a brilliant light (so bright in that fine 
climate that I have frequently read print by it), I 
could discover no cause for the terror of the cattle, 
and after calling a Hottentot to shut them again into 
the kraal, [ retired once more to rest. Next morning, 
Captain Cameron rode up to inform me that his herds- 
men had discovered, by the traces in the path, that a 
large lion had followed us up the valley the preceding 
night; and upon further search, it was ascertained 
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that this unwelcome visitant had actually been in my 
fold the preceding night, and had carried off a sheep. 
But as he appeared, by the traces, to have retreated 
with his prey to the mountains, we abandoned for the 
‘moment all idea of pursuing him. 


| The lion was not disposed, however, to have done 


with us on such easy terms. He returned that very 
night, and killed my favourite riding-horse, little 
more than a hundred yards from the door of our 
cabin. I then considered it full time to take prompt 
measures in self-defence, and sent a messenger round 
the location to call out a party to hunt him, being as- 
sured by our Hottentots, that, as he had only devoured 
a small portion of the horse, he would certainly be 
lurking in the vicinity. The huntsmen speedily as- 
sembled, to the number of seventeen horsemen, in- 
cluding Mulattoes and Hottentots, bringing with them 
a goodly number of strong hounds. 

The first point was to track the lion to his covert. 
This was effected by a few of the Hottentots on foot. 
Commencing from the spot where the horse was 
killed, they followed the spoor, or track, through 
grass, and gravel, and brushwood, with astonishing 
ease and dexterity, where an inexperienced eye could 
have discovered neither footprint nor mark of any 
kind—until, at length, we fairly tracked him into a 
large bosch, or straggling thicket of brushwood and 
evergreens, about a mile distant. 

The next object was to drive him out of this retreat, 
in order to attack him in a close phalanx, and with 
more safety and effect. The approved mode in such 
cases is to torment the animal with dogs till he aban- 
dons his covert, and comes forth into the open plain. 
The whole band of hunters then march forward to- 
gether, and fire deliberately, either one by one, or in 
volleys. If he does not speedily fall, but grows fu- 
rious, and advances upon his assailants, they must 
then stand close in a circle, and turn their horses rear- 
outward; some holding them fast by the bridles, while 
the others kneel to take a steady aim at the lion as 
‘he approaches—as he will sometimes do up to the very 
horses’ heels—crouching every now and then, as if to 
measure the distance and strength of his enemies. 
This is the moment to shoot him fairly in the fore- 
head, or in some other mortal part. If they continue 
to wound him ineffectually till he waxes desperate, 
or if the horses, startled by his terrific roar, grow 
frantic with terror, and burst loose, the business be- 
‘comes rather serious, and may end in mischief—espe- 
cially if all the party are not men of courage, coolness, 
and experience. The frontier boors are, however, 
generally such excellent marksmen, and withal so 
cool and deliberate, that they seldom fail to shoot him 
dead as soon as they get within a fair distance. 

In the present instance, we did not manage matters 
quite so discreetly. The Mulattoes, after recounting 
to us all these and other sage laws of lion-hunting, 
were themselves the first to depart from them. Find- 
ing that our hounds made little impression on the 
lion, they divided themselves into two or three parties, 
and rode round the jungle, firing into the spot where 
the dogs were barking round him, but without effect. 
At length, after some hours spent in thus beating 
about the bush, the Scottish blood of some of my 
countrymen began to get impatient; and three of 
them, Messrs George and John Rennie, and James 
Ekron, a servant of my father’s, announced their de- 
termination to march in and beard the lion in his 
den, provided three of the Mulattoes, who were su- 
perior marksmen, would support them, and follow up 
their fire should the enemy venture to give battle. 
Accordingly, in they went (in spite of the warnings 
of some more prudent men among us), to within fif- 
teen or twenty paces of the spot where the animal 
lay concealed. He was couched among the roots of a 
large evergreen bush, with a small space of open 
ground on one side of it; and they fancied, on ap- 
proaching, that they saw him distinctly, lying glaring 
at them from under the foliage. Charging their co- 
loured allies to stand firm, and level fair should they 
miss, the Scottish champions let fly together, and 
struck—not the lion, as it afterwards proved, but a 
great block of red stone, beyond which he was actu- 
ally lying. Whether any of the shot grazed him is 
uncertain, but, with no other warning than a furious 
growl, forth he bolted from the bush. The Mulct- 
toes, in place of now pouring in their volley upon him, 
instantly turned and fled helter-skelter, leaving him 
to do his pleasure upon the defenceless Scots, who, 
with empty guns, were tumbling over each other, in 
their hurry to escape the clutch of the rampant savage. 
Tn atwinkling he was upon them, and with one stroke 
of his paw dashed John Rennie (my brother-in-law) 
to the ground. Thescene was terrific! There stood 
the lion with his foot upon his prostrate foe, looking 
round in conscious power and pride upon the bands 
of his assailants, and with a port the most noble and 
imposing that can be conceived. It was the most 
magnificent thing I ever witnessed. The danger of 
our friends, however, rendered it at the moment too 
terrible to enjoy fully either the grand or the ludi- 
crous part of the picture. We expected every mstant 
to see one or more of them torn in pieces; nor, though 
the rest of us were standing within fifty paces, with 
our guns cocked and levelled, durst we fire for their 
assistance. One was lying under the lion’s paw, and 


the others scrambling towards us in such a way as to | 
| intercept our aim at him. All this passed far more 
rapidly than I have described it. But luckily the lion, | 


after steadily surveying us for a few seconds, seemed 


willing to be quits with us on fair terms; and, with’ 
a fortunate forbearance, turned calmly away, and’ 
driving the hounds like rats from among his heels, 
bounded over the adjoining thicket like a cat over a 


footstool, clearing brakes and bushes twelve or fifteen 


feet high as readily as if they had been tufts of grass, 
and, abandoning the jungle, retreated towards the 
mountains. , ‘ 

After ascertaining the state of our rescued comrade 
(who fortunately had sustained no other injury than’ 
a bloody scratch on the back, and a severe bruise in’ 
the ribs, from the force with which the animal had 
dashed him to the ground, we renewed the chase’ 
with our Hottentot allies, and hounds in full ery. In 
a short time we again came up with the enemy, and 
found him standing at bay under an old mimosa tree, 
by the side of a mountain stream, which we had dis. 
tinguished by the name of Huntly Burn. The dogs 
were barking round, but afraid to approach him, for 
he was now beginning to growl fiercely, and to 
brandish his tail in a manner that showed he was 
meditating mischief. The Hottentots, by taking a 
circuit between him and the mountain, crossed the 
stream, and took their station on the top of a precipice 
overlooking the spot where he stood. Another party. 
of us occupied a position on the other side of the glen ;’ 
and placing the poor lion thus between two ‘fires, 
which ‘confused his attention and prevented his re-' 
treat, we kept battering away at him till he fell, un- 
able again to grapple with us, pierced with many 
wounds. 

He proved to be a large full-grown lion, about six 
years of age, as our coloured friends affirmed. He 
measured fully eleven feet from the nose to the tip of 
the tail. His fore leg below the knee was so thick 
that I could not span it with both hands; and his 
neck, breast, and limbs, appeared, when the skin was 
taken off, a complete congeries of sinews. His head, 
which seemed as large and heavy as that of an ordi- | 
nary ox, I caused to be boiled for the purpose of pre- 
serving the skull, and tasted the flesh from curiosity. 
It resembled very white coarse beef, rather insipid, 
but-without any very disagreeable flavour. ‘The skin 
of this lion, after being rudely tanned by our Hotten- 
tots, was, together with the skull, transmitted to Sir 
Walter Scott, as a testimony of the author’s regard ; 
and these trophies have now the honour to form part 
of the ornaments of the lamented poet’s antique ar- 
moury at Abbotsford. 


PASS OF THE SIMPLON. 
THE most lasting monuments of the power and policy 
of Napoleon Bonaparte are the artificial roads across 
the Alps, which connect. Savoy with France and Va- 
lais with Italy. The first leads over Mount Cenis, 
a mountain 5879 feet high, and before it was formed, 
travellers were obliged to pass over the steepest height 
on mules, and with very considerable danger and 
fatigue. ‘The second road, which is one of the most 
stupendous works of art, leads over the Simplon, a 
mountain 10,327 feet in height, from Valais in Swit- 
zerland to Piedmont in Italy. Valais-is a territory 
composed of the valley of the Rhone, situated in the 
midst of precipitous mountains, glaciers, rocks, and 
torrents. The population of this wild country 
amounted, in 1811, to 63,533. Sion is its capital. 
Napoleon having formed the project of making a high- 
way into Italy, which should traverse their country 
from end to end, was naturally desirous of obtaining 
the consent of the inhabitants. Diplomacy, however, 
was vain; the people were too simple to understand 
the logic of the cabinet. It was arranged, therefore, 
by a decree, that the Valais should cease to be the 
Valais, and become a portion of France, under the 
name of the department of the Simplon; and this 
decree was carried into effect at the point of the sword, 
The manner in which the first military body pene- 
trated the passes of the mountains, in order to esta- 
blish the possibility of having a regular thoroughfare 
by way of the Simplon, is among the most interesting 
passages of the life of Napoleon. In May 1800, Ge- 
neral Bethencourt set out at the head of fourteen 
hundred men, and eight pieces of cannon, to seek 
this new route over the Alps, with the view to an 
attack upon the Austrian forces in Italy. The difii- 
culties encountered were such as would have terrified 
any ‘army but that of the French republic. ‘ At 
one place, in the midst of the mountains (we quote 
from that exceedingly delightful book, Leitch Ritchie’s 
Travelling Sketches, forming the Picturesque Annual 
for 1832*), they found that the rude bridge over 
which they expected to pass had been swept away by 
an avalanche. The chasm was sixty feet broad, with 
perpendicular sides, and a torrent roaring at the bot- 


* We beg ‘particularly to direct the attention of continental 


| tourists to this preduction, which forms one of the best guides to 


the sublime and picturesque scenery of the north of Italy, the 
Tyrol, and the Rhine, It is published by Longman and Com- 
pany, London, 
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tom; but General Bethencourt only remarked to the 
‘men that they were ordered to cross, and that cross 
‘they must. A volunteer speedily presented himself, 
‘who, clambering to the bottom of-the precipice, eyed 
“deliberately the gloomy gulf before him. In vain 

~ § The angry spirit of the waters shrieked ;’ 


for the veteran—a mountaineer perhaps himself—saw 
that the foundations of the bridge, which were no- 


thing more than holes in the bed'of the torrent to 


“receive the extremities of the poles which had sup- 
ported a transverse pole above, were still left, and not 
‘many feet under the surface. He called to his com- 
_panions to fasten the end of a cord to the precipice 
-above, and fling down the rest of the coil to him. 
With this burden on his shoulders, he then stepped 
boldly but cautiously into the water, fixing his legs 
in the foundation-holes of the bridge. 

As he sunk deeper and deeper in his progress 

through the roaring stream, bending up against the 
current, and seeming to grapple with it'as with a 
human enemy, it may be imagined that the spectacle 
was viewed with intense interest by his comrades 
above. Sometimes the holes were far apart, and, in 
striding from one to the other, it seemed a miracle 
‘that he was not’ swept away; sometimes they were 
too shallow to afford sufficient purchase; and as he 
‘stood swaying and tottering for a moment, asmothered 
‘cry burst from the hearts of the spectators—converted 
into a shout of triumph and applause as he suddenly 
sprung forward another step, plunged his leg intu a 
deeper crevice, and remained steady. Sometimes the 
holes were ¢oo deep—a still more imminent danger— 
and once or twice there was nothing visible of the 
adventurer above the surface but his arms and head, 
his wild eyes glaring like those of a water-demon 
amidst the spray, and his teeth seen fiercely clenched 
through the dripping and disordered mustachio. The 
wind, in the meantime, increased every moment ; and 
as it swept moaning through the chasm, whenever it 
struck the river, the black waters rose with a burst 
and a shriek. 

The spirit of human daring at last conquered, and 
the soldier stood panting on the opposite precipice. 
What was gained by the exploit ? The rope, stretched 
across the chasm, and fastened firmly at either side, was 
as good as Waterloo Bridge to the gallant Frenchmen! 
General Bethencourt himself was the first to foilow 
the volunteer; and after him a thousand men—knap- 
sacked, armed, and accoutred—swung themselves, 
one by one, across the abyss, a slender cord their only 
support, and an Alpine torrent their only footing. 

The dogs of the division, amounting to five, with a 

heroism less fortunate, but not less admirable, next 
tried the passage. They had waited till the last man 
had crossed—for a soldier’s dog belongs to the regi- 
ment—and then, with a quick, moaning cry, sprung 
simultaneously into the gulf. Two only reached the 
opposite cliffs—the other three were swept away by 
the torrent. These gallant beasts were seen for se- 
veral minutes struggling among the surge; they re- 
ceded imperceptibly, and then sunk at once in an 
‘eddy, that whirled them out of sight. Two died in 
silence ; but a wild and stifled yell told the despair of 
‘the third. The adventurers—at the foot of an almost 
perpendicular mountain, which it was necessary to 
cross before nightfall—had little time to grieve for 
“their faithful friends. With the assistance of their 
bayonets, which they inserted, while climbing, in the 
interstices of the rock to serve as a support, they re- 
commenced their perilous ascent’; but even after a 
considerable time had elapsed, they ofteu turned their 
heads, as some sound from the dark river below 
reached them, and looked down with a vague hope 
‘into the gulf. 

The terror of the Austrian posts may be conceived, 
when they saw a thousand inen rushing down upon 
them from the Alps, by passes which Nature herself 
had fortified with seemingly inaccessible ramparts ! 
The expedition was completely successful, both as re- 
garded its immediate and ulterior purpose; and in- 
deed, with all the disadvantages attending the opening 
of a new and hazardous route, the column reached the 
point of rendezvous several days before that of Gene- 
ral Moncey, which had debouched by the pass of St 
Bernard. The famous battle of Marengo took place 
immediately after; and the construction of the mili- 
tary road of the Simplon was decreed.” 

The road of the Simplon was constructed between 
1801 and 1806, and is the only one from Switzerland 
over the Alps passable by wheel carriages. Itis about 
thirty-six miles long,and twenty-five feet wide through- 
out. Nothing can exceed the grandeur of the scenery 
through which it passes. It winds up romantic deep 
passes, crosses ravines, cataracts, and water-courses ; 
and when it can neither cross over nor wind round a 
bens 5 penetrates the rocky barriers, and is thus 
carried through the solid mountains. Some of these 
passages, or galleries, as they are called, are several 
hundred paces in length, and are lighted by openings. 
From them you step into lovely vallies, adorned with 
Cottages, and \see above them dark forests of pine, 
glaciers, and peaks covered with snow shining in the 
blue sky. There are six of these galleries, and eight 

principal bridges, with some hundreds of a smaller 
size. There are also huge embankments of walls and 
earth, filling up hollows and forming terraces along, 
_the face of the ascents. Tihe number of workmen oc- 
-cupied in forming the road, in all its parts, day and 
night, for four years, was'from four to six thousand ;, 
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and it is mentioned that they blasted one hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand eight hundred cubic metres of 
rock. A metre is about 40 cubic inches. The expense 
of the whole route was, in sterling money, no more 
than about L.680,000, which was defrayed in nearly 
equal portions by the French and Italian governments. 
It is by this famous route that most of the tourists 
from France and Switzerland now proceed into Italy, 
and is spoken of in glowing terms by various writers 
of travels. The approach into Italy, on the emerging 
of the road from the mountain passes and galleries, is 
thus rapturously described by the foregoing autho- 
Fity c= 

“ The valley widened slowly ; the trees grew richer 
and more numerous as we descended ; fields—houses 
—vineyards—cattle—men and women—all came gra- 
dually in sight. Still we were not in Italy—the Italy 
of our imagination. We were yet on the Alps. The 
wildness, indeed, was a little tamer; but it was not 
tameness our eyes and our hearts longed for, but soft- 
ness, and beauty, and richness, and voluptuous luxu- 
riance. 

A struggle seems to take place between the genius 
of the mountain and that of the-vale. Here we meet 
fertility—there barrenness ; here are cultivated fields 
—there naked rocks ; here gently swelling hills—there 
a narrow and rude defile. Are we on the Alps ?—are 
we in Italy? The question appears to be decided 
against the hopes that had unconsciously arisen within 
us, and we'are thrown back in imagination many a 
weary league. The mountain-rock heaves itself, ac- 
cording to custom, over the road, and plunges into 
the torrent below. We enter, with something between 
a shudder and a sigh, the Gallery of Crevola; midway, 
we stretch our neck out of the carriage, and look wist- 
fully through a rude window, which is bored in the 
side next the river; soon we emerge again, after hav- 


Ang traversed about a hundred and eighty feet of sub- 


terranean passage, and shut our eyes upon the glare 
of daylight. 


By and bye, we re-open them, as we hear by the 
sound of the waters that we are crossing abridge. A 
new world bursts at one flash upon our sight. It is 
Italy—it is the Italy of our imagination! A vast 
plain lies before us, covered with the richest vegeta- 
tion. Tworivers glide through it. Groves—orchards 
—vineyards—corn-fields—farm-houses—villages, are 
thickly intermingled ; and every where around, villas, 
of a dazzling whiteness, gleam like pearls in the rich 
green groundwork of the picture. We are in Italy. 
The roads are strewed with fragments of marble, and 
the walls adorned with portraits of the saints. We 
are in the land of the sculptor, the painter—and the 
idolater. The bridge of Crevola has shut in the 
valley of the Simplon. The Val d’Ossola is before 
us. A new costume amuses our eyes, and a new 
language falls like music on our ear. Yes, we are in 
Italy !””. 


HUMAN SACRIFICES. 
Ir Christianity had done nothing more for mankind 
than extirpated certain gross superstitions and immo- 
ral usages, it would still have been worthy of all the 
eulogies it has received. Whatever was the degree of 
intelligence, or the extent of philosophical inquiry 
among the most learned men of the ancient world, it 
is a curious and a certain fact, that neither their in- 
telligence nor their philosophy placed them beyond 
the commission and the inculeation of superstitious 
observances, of which even the most uneducated in 
our own times would be ashamed. In some respects, 
therefore, the sages of Greece and Rome, with all their 
high-flown ethics, did not possess the practical com- 
mon sense of a modern ploughboy. The most abomi- 
nable of these ancient practices and superstitions were 
infanticide, and the sacrificing of human beings, nei- 
ther of which were any way discountenanced by the 


zeligions which prevailed prior to the introduction of 


Christianity. 

On this subject.we cannot do better than refer the 
reader to a series of essdys, entitled “‘ Reasons for the 
Hope that is in us,” by Mr Robert. Ainslie, of Edin- 
burgh, a small work well worthy of the perusal of 
all, and especially the young. ‘“‘ Infanticide (says this’ 
pleasing writer), or the slaughter of young children, 
to repress too numerous a population, was not only 
sanctioned by the customs of the ancient world, but 
was recommended by its sages, and even enacted by| 
its legislators. Thus, Plato and Aristotle both en- 
joined the practice, and Lycurgus made it part of the 
law of Sparta. In the Roman world, during the reign 
of Caligula, it was common; and so general must it 
have been among the nations connected with it, that) 
Tacitus, in treating of the Germans, mentions it as a 
remarkable circumstance, that the custom was not 
found with them. 

But the same dreadful expedient to restrain what 
was considered an inconvenient increase of mankind, 
has been adopted also, to a. great.extent, in more mo- 


dern times, where Christianity has not prevailed. | 


Thus, the Hottentots bury their children alive. Mr 
Locke: tells us that the Charibs salted and ate theirs. 
Even at this day there are immense numbers of in- 
fants exposed every year to death on the streets of 
Pekin. Ina recent account of part of India by Mrs 
Colonel Elwood, that lady mentions, that, at Cutch, 
in Bombay, female infanticide prevails to such an ex- 
tent, that sometimes a thousand little female innocents 
have suffered in one year; the shocking act being ge- 
nerally performed by suffocating them in milk. 

Such systematic murder of helpless children gave 
way gradually before the increasing light of the gos- 
pel. Thus, Constantine directed the officers of his 
revenue to receive, and rear and educate, at his ex- 
pense, the children of such parents as were themselves 
unable to provide for them ; and he doomed to severe 
punishment those who were able to support their 
offspring, but neglected them. The inhuman prac- 
tice was afterwards extirpated in the nations of the 
empire, under the Christian Emperors Valentinian, 
Valens, and Gratian. 

Human sacrifices were extremely prevalent in the 
ancient world. Thus, among the Gauls, those who 
were afflicted with severe diseases, or about to go to 
battle, and engage in hazardous enterprises, either 
sacrificed men. as victims, or vowed that they would 
do so—the Druids acting as priests on the occasion, 
They thought that the gods could not be appeased but 
by giving the life of one human being to save that ot 
another, The two gallant Decii, father and son, Ro- 
man, generals of consular rank, in different ages, de- 
voted themselves as sacrifices to the Dii Manes in the 
field of battle, suffering death, and conceiving that 
they thereby expiated and ayerted the public danger. 
Metius Curtius devoted himself for his country to ap- 
pease the gods, by plunging on horseback into a chasm 
of the earth, which an earthquake had made in the 
forum. During the virtuous days of the Emperor 
Caligula, he having fallen sick, immense crowds of the 
people continued all night about his palace, some of 
them engaging by vows to expose themselves in com- 
bat, as gladiators, for his recovery, and others, to lay 
down their lives for his, which they signified by bills 
publicly posted up. Lucian, |in his Dialogue of the 
Dead, entitled ‘The Tyrant,’ supposes that monarch, 
after his death, to say, that while he was on earth, 
‘nothing, during his sickness, was to be heard but 
vows and wishes for his health and prosperity, every 
man desiring to die, and leave him living.” When 
paganism prevailed in Sweden, during a famine, the 
people at first sacrificed oxen, next some of themselves, 
and latterly the sovereign himself. The Chinese his- 
torians record the oblation of their ancient monarch 
Ching Tang, in pacification of their offended deity, 
and to avert from their nation the dreadful calamities 
with which it was then visited. 

Of old, it was a rule with every Grecian state, 
before their armies marched against an enemy, to im- 
molate human victims; and it is well known that the 
Athenians had a custom of sacrificing a man every 
year, after loading him with dreadful curses, that the 
wrath of the gods might fall upon his head, and be 
turned away from the rest of the citizens. Such sa- 
crifices prevailed also at an early period among the 
Romans. In the year 657 of the city, a law was 
enacted during the consulship of Lentulus and Cras- 
sus, by which they were prohibited ; but they appear, 
notwithstanding, to have been in existence so late 
even as the days of Trajan; for upon a special occa- 
sion of calamity in that reign, the books of the Sibyls 
having been consulted to know if a sufficient atone- 
ment had been made, the pontiffs ordered two men 
and two women, Greeks.and Gauls, to be buried alive. 
In the time of Porphyry a man was every year sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of Jupiter Latialis. 

So much, in general, with regard to the more civi- 
lised uations of antiquity. It is certain also that the 
same custom took place among the Carthaginians, the 
Scythians, the Hthiopians, the Getz, the Leucadians, 
the Goths, the natives of Canaan, before the Israelites 
arrived there, the Arabians, the Cretans, the Cypri- 
ans, the Rhodians, the Phoceans, and those of Chios, 
Lesbos, and Tenedos. Tle Druidical religion, also, 
which overspread a great part of ancient Hurope, 
abounded with such sacrifices. Thus it was the cus- 
tom of the Gallic Druids toset up an immense gigantic 
figure of a wicker man, in the texture of which they 
entwined a hundred poor victims, and then to burn 
the whole as an offering to their gods. The use of 
human sacrifices prevailed also among our ancestors, 
the Britons; and the Druids of Mona, now called 
Anglesey, were not less cruel in their religious cere- 
monies than their brethren of Gaul. 

The same practice has existed among the uncivi 
lised of many modern nations. Thus, it has been found 
in Africa, where, in the inland parts of it, the people 
sacrifice their prisoners of war. It took place till 
lately in Otaheite. It was alsocommon in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and in the island of Tongataboo, where 
Captain Cook mentions ten men as offered at one fes- 
tival. The annual sacrifices of the Mexicans required 
some thonsands of human victims; and in Peru two 
hundred children were devoted to the health of the 
Inca, and sacrificed. So general has this practice been 
in the world, that it is asserted by Mons. ae Paauw, 
thet there is no nation mentioned in history, which 
has not at one time or another made the blood of its 
people to stream furth in pious ceremonies, with the 
view of appeasing its deities.” ‘ 
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ANECDOTES OF SPANISH ART. 


Ricuarp CUMBERLAND, the celebrated dramatist, 
wrote a work in two small volumes, now very little 
known, entitled “‘ Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in 
Spain.” He relates a remarkable story of the famous 
Florentine sculptor Torrigiano, who was contempo- 
rary with Michael Angelo, and died in 1522, “‘ Tor- 
rigiano had undertaken to carve a Madona and child of 
the natural size, at the order of a certain Spanish 
urandee; it was to be made after the model of one 
which he had already executed ; and promise was 
given him of a reward proportioned tothe merit of his 
work. His employer was one of the first grandees of 
Spain, and Torrigiano, who conceived highly of his 
generosity, and well knew what his own talents could 
perform, was determined to outdo his former work ; 
he had passed great part of his life in travelling from 
kingdom to kingdom in search of employment, and, 
flattering himself with the hope that he had now at 
last found a resting-place after all his labours, the in- 
genious artist with much pains and application com- 
pleted the work, and presented to his employer a 
matchless piece of sculpture, the utmost effort of his 
art; the grandee surveyed. the striking performance 
with great delight and reverence; ay:plauded Torri- 
giano to the skies; and, impatient to possess himself 
of the enchanting idol, forthwith sent to demand it; 
at the same time, to set off his generosity with a bet- 
ter display, he loaded two lacqueys with the money 
that was to defray the purchase; the bulk at least 
was promising, but when Torrigiano turned out the 
bags, and found the specie nothing better than a par- 
cel of brass maravedi, amounting only to the paltry 
sum of thirty ducats, vexation at this sudden disap- 
pointment of his hopes, and just resentment for what 
he considered as an insult to his merit, so transported 
him, that, snatching up his mallet in a rage, and not 
regarding the perfection, or (what to him was of 
more fatal consequence) the sacred character of the 
image he had made, he broke it suddenly in pieces, 
and dismissed the lacqueys with their load of far- 
things to tell the tale. They executed their errand 
too well. The grandee in his turn fired with shame, 
vexation, and revenge, and assuming, or perhaps con- 
ceiving, horror for the sacrilegious nature of the act, 
presented himself before the court of Inquisition, and 
impeached the unhappy artist at that terrible tri- 
bunal, of having wantonly destroyed an image of the 
Virgin ; if was in vain that poor Torrigiano urged the 
right of an author over his own creation; reason 
pleaded on bis side, but superstition sate in judgment ; 
the decree was death with torture. The holy office 
lost its victim; for Torrigiano expired under the hor- 
rors, not under the hands of the executioner.” 
Juanes, a native of Spain, flourished ata later period, 
and was distinguished for the devout expression which 
his pious turn of mind enabled him to give to scrip- 
tural figures. Some curious anecdotes are related by 
Pacheco respecting the devotional enthusiasm with 
which Juanes applied himself to his work, and present 
some explanation of the extraordinary success which 
the Catholic painters attained in the production of re- 
ligious pictures. A devotion to the spirit of beauty 
was not sufficient for those men. They were also in- 
spired by the favours of a religion which no one can 
deny to have, for many centuries, been the means of 
calling forth all the finer powers of genius. There is 
something grotesque in the following passage of Mr 
Cumberland’s work, the materials of which are derived 
from Pacheco; but it nevertheless shows the feeling 
which prevails respecting these truly admirable works of 
art, in the countries which are so happy as to possess 
them. “ Thepicture,”’ says Mr C., “for which Juanes 
is chiefly celebrated, is his composition on the subject 
of the immaculate conception in the late college of the 
Jesuits in Valencia; this pictureis the object of general 
veneration, and by the devout and credulous consi- 
dered as an actual original, or very little removed from 
an original; for the tradition runs, that it was painted 
by the order of Father Martin Alberto, to whom the 
blessed Virgin condescended to appear on the eve of 
the assumption, and required the holy father to cause 
her portrait to be taken in the dress she then wore, 
which was a white frock, or tunic, with a blue cloak, 
together with the following accompaniments, viz., at 
her feet the moon, over head the Padre eterno ard 
her most blessed son, in the act of placing a crown 
on her head, with the Holy Ghost, in the form of a 
dove, hovering over the group. Alberto, who was all 
obedience to ‘the sacred visitor, communicated to 
Juanes the honourable office of fulfilling the commands 
which he himself was unable to execute; the devout 
painter set to work with extraordinary preparations 
for the task, and, having sketched a group after the 
description of Alberto, presented it to the father for 
his opinion; the first design being found imperfect 
aud unlike, Juanes was incited to address himself to 
the undertaking with fresh and more elaborate acts uf 
penitence and contrition; no austerities deterred 
Juanes; whilst the father assisted him with his prayers, 
the work ‘succeeded, for every touch was sanctified, 
and his pencil, like a sword blest and made invincible 
by the Pope, never missed its stroke. Some inierva's 
there were, in which the work stovd still, and then 
the painter would sit, looking and pondering on his 
canvass, till the happy inspiration seized him, and 
the prayers of Father Alberto gave him fortitude and 
vigour to resume the task. Pacheco relates an anec- 
dove so much to the credit of the parties concerned, 
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that it would be wrong to omit it; which is, that the 
pious Juanes, being one day seated on a scaffold at 
work upon the upper parts of this picture, the frame 
gave way, and the painter, being in the act of falling, 
the blessed Virgin, whose portrait he had finished, 
stept suddenly forward out of the canvass, and, seiz- 
ing ‘his hand, preserved him from the fall: this being 
done, and Juanes safe landed on the floor, the gracious 
lady with all possible composure returned to her post, 
and has continued there ever since, dispensing her fa- 
vours to her supplicants and worshippers, and is uni- 
versally believed, upon the testimony of Alberto, to be 
an exact counterpart of the original; and indeed, if 
we admit the circumstance of the rescue, I do not see 
how we can dispute the likeness, with I should guess, 
from the same circumstance, had not erred on the un- 
favourable side.” 


THE SOUL’S DEFIANCE. 
I said to Sorrow’s awful storm, 
That beat against my breast, 
« Rage on! thou may’st destroy this form, 
And lay it low at rest ; 
But still the spirit, that now brooks 
Thy tempest raging high, 
Undaunted, on its fury looks 
With steadfast eye.” 


I said to Penury’s meagre train, 
“*Come on! your threats I brave; 

My last, poor life-drop you may drain, 
And crush me to the grave ; 

Yet still the spirit, that endures, 
Shall mock your force the while, 

And meet each cold, cold grasp of yours 

With bitter smile.” 


I said to cold Neglect and Scorn, 
«“Pass on! I heed you not; 
Ye may pursue me till my form 
And being are forgot ; 
Yet still the spirit, which you see 
Undaunted by your wiles, 
Draws from its own nobility 
Its high-born smiles.” 


I said to Friendship’s menaced blow, 
‘© Strike deep; my heart shall bear ; 
Thou canst but add one bitter woe 
To those already there ; 
Yet still the spirit, that sustains 
This last severe distress, 
Shall smile upon its keenest pains, 
And scorn redress.” 


Isaid to Death’s uplifted dart, 
«© Aim sure! oh, why delay ? 
Thou wilt not find a fearful heart— 
A weak, reluctant prey ; 
For still the spirit, firm and free, 
Triumphant in the last dismay, 
Wrapt in its own eternity, 
Shall smiling pass away.” 


—Common-place Book of Poetry. 


ENGLISH SWORDS.* 


OnE of the most important pursuits which Mr Gill, the 
celebrated mechanist, ever engaged in, was his retriev- 
ing the reputation of English swords, which in 1783 
had fallen into such deserved ill-repute, that an Eng- 
lish officer would not trust his life to the hazard of 
the probable failure of his English sword-blade, upon 
any consideration whatever ; although, onlya century 
preceding, James II. had passed an act expressly 
prohibiting, under severe penalties, the importation of 
swords from Germany, or any other nation; a clear 
proof that at that period the English swords were suf- 
ficiently good to be relied on. However, in the year 
1783, a petition was presented to the lords of the trea- 
sury, by the London sword-sellers, praying leave to 
import sword-blades from Germany duty free. But 
as a friend to the manufacturers of England, the Duke 
of Norfolk, then Earl of Surrey, one of the lords of 
the board, wrote a letter to a gentleman of Sheftield, 
Mr Eyre, to the following purport :—“ You will please 
inform those whom it may concern, that a petition 
has been this day presented (October 1) to the trea- 
sury, praying permission to import swords and sword. 
blades from Germany, duty free, on account of the 
inferior quality of the English blades. I should be 
very happy that any ingenious manufacturer of Shef- 
field would supply me with such information, both as 
to price and quality, as would enable me to remove so 
disgraceful a reflection on English ingenuity.” The 
business of sword-making being, however, more im- 
mediately within the province of the Birmingham ma- 
nufacturers, Mr Eyre sent Mr Gill an extract from 
his lordship’s letter, who, in December of that year, 
presented a memorial to the lords of the treasury, 
stating that sword-blades could be made by him of as 
govd a quality as those from Germany, or any other 
nation, and praying that the comparative goodness of 
those of both countries might be examined into. 

It was not till the year 1786, that Mr Gill obtained 
the object of his pursuit, though he made repeated 
and fruitless attempts for that purpose. For, on an 
order for ten thousand horsemen’s swords being is- 
sued by the East India Company, which was divided 
indiscriminately amongst English and German manu- 
facturers, Mr Gill, being still anxious for the com- 
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Parative proof, presented a petition tc the committee 
of shipping of the East India Company, requesting 
that all the swords of the different countries and manu- 
facturers might be proved by a test, so as to ascertain 
the difference of their qualities. This produced an order 
for that purpose, and a resolution that none but such 
as on inspection and proof stood that test, should be 
received. Accordingly, when the swords were sent 
to the company’s warehouse, they underwent an exa- 
mination by a test or machine, recommended by 
Matthew Boulton, Esq., of the Soho, for trying the 
quality or temper of the sword-blades; namely, by 
forcing the blade into a curved state, and which re- 
duced its length of thirty-six inches te twenty-nine 
and a half inches only, from the point to the hilt. 
The result of this trial proved, that Mr Gill had two 
thousand six hundred and fifty swords receiyed, and 
only four rejected; that of the German swords, 
fourteen hundred were received, and twenty-eight re- 
jected, being in the proportion of thirteen to one of 
Mr Gill’s ; and that of the other English swords, only 
two thousand seven hundred were received, and one 
thousand and eighty-four rejected ! 

It was owing to the parsimony of the London re- 
tailers of swords, that the English swords fell into 
disrepute ; the fact was, they employed unskilful work. 
men, and bought goods of an inferior quality. To 
corroborate this fact, it may be necessary to relate a 
case in point :—-A London dealer having executed a 
commission for swords for General Harcourt’s regi- 
ment of dragoons, prior to its going to North America, 
in the war of the revolution of that country, was called 
upon by the general on his return to England, and 
upbraided by him in the severest language of reproach, 
for having supplied his troops with swords of so base 
a quality, that they either broke to pieces, or became 
useless, in the first onset of an engagement, by which 
many of his brave soldiers were unworthily slaugh~- 
tered, and his own person exposed to the most immi- 
nent danger. In this distressed predicament the 
contractor applied to Mr Gill, who had never before 
supplied him with any sword-blades, in consequence 
of another regiment wanting some at that time, to 
know at what price he could render swords of such a 
quality as to bear what he, the contractor, called a 
severe mode of trial, namely, striking the sword with 
violence upon a large flat stone. But Mr Gill, in an- 
swer, told him he thought it by no means so severe as 
it ought to be, to determine properly the real quality 
of swords; and that he would engage to serve him 
with such as should stand a much severer test, at an 
advance of only ninepence for horsemen’s, and six- 
pence for small swords, more than was given to other 
makers for those of an inferior quality. In fact, besides 
subjecting his sword-blades to the test of bending them 
in the manner above mentioned, he caused them to be 
struck flatways upon a slab of cast iron, and edge- 
ways upon a cylinder of wrought iron, frequently a 
piece of a gun-barrel, which they often cut into two 
parts. Nay, so exceedingly tough were they, although 
made of cast steel, that, after cutting a gun-barrel 
asunder, he would frequently wind one of them around 
it in the manner ofa riband, withoutits breaking ; and, 
indeed, the greater part of the blade would recover its 
original straightness, the part nearest to the point only 
remaining in a coiled state. The result of this great 
success was, that he was very frequently applied to for 
his superior sword-blades, even by German officers, 
who preferred them to those of the manufacture of 
their own country. : 


STEEL BOOTS. 


Charles IJ., when a child, was weak in the legs, and 
ordered to wear steel boots. Their weight soannoyed 
him that he pined till recreation became labour. An 
old rocker took off the steel boots and concealed them : 
promising the Countess of Dorset, who was Charles’s 
governess, that he would take any blame for the 
act on himself. Soon afterwards, the king, Charles 
I., coming into the nursery, and seeing his boy’s legs 
without the boots, angrily demanded who had cone 
it? ‘It was I, sir,” said the rocker, “ who had had 
the honour some thirty years since to attend on your 
highness in your infancy, when you had the same in- 
firmity wherewith now the prince your very own son 
is troubled ; and then the lady Cary (afterwards 
Countess of Monmouth) commanded your steel boots to 
be taken off, who, blessed be God, since have gathered 
strength, and arrived at a good stature.” Old Ful- 
ler, in contemplating the Restoration, tells this story, 
and quaintly exclaims, “the nation is too noble, when 
his majesty shall return from foreign parts, to impose 
any other steel boots upon him, than the observing the 
laws of the land, which are his own stockings, that so 
with joy and comfort he may enter on what was his 
own inheritance.” The nation, however, forgot the 
‘steel boots,” and Charles forgot the “ stockings.” - 
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Prick Turee HArrence. 


IDEA OF AN ENGLISH GIRL. 
“ Girx” is a word of delightful sense. It suggests 
ideas of lightness, elegance, and grace, joined to sim- 
plicity, innocence, and truth, all embodied in that 
class of human beings which make the nearest ap- 
proach to the angelic. The very sound of the word 
is appropriate—it comes upon the ear and the heart 
like a flourish of fairy trumpets. The letters which 
compose it seem to be all dancing as they trip along. 
There is no slur or drag in this exquisite_svllable: it 
is a kind of perpetual motion. How far the same 
ideas may be suggested by the corresponding words 
in other languages, I will not stop to inquire; it is 
enough for me that owr word is suitable to the cha- 
racter of our girls—LEnglish girls, I mean—for the 
word has nothing to do with Scotland, where “‘lassie”’ 
has its own delicious sense and admirable appropri- 
ateness. The English “girl” is the being whom the 
word was meant to describe, and no being or thing 
could have a designation more descriptive. 

Neck of lily, cheeks of rose, and eyes of heaven. 
Hair of sunny auburn, whose tiny tendrils dance 
with the slightest motion. A face nearer round than 
oval, but irradiated by the unsetting sun of a kind 
nature. A figure meek and graceful, wreathed in in- 
nocent muslin, and perpetually undulating and bend- 

‘ing into lines of beauty. Such is the fair Saxon girl 
of Old England, as she grows in some sheltered nook 
of the merry land, unsmitched by the smoke and so- 
phistications of cities, and little knowing of any other 
world than the little one which forms her own home. 
It is the fortune of few eyes to behold this fair girl, 
for her parents prefer a life of retirement ; but to the 
few who have once seen her, she is as the recollection 
of the Gaaba is to the Mahommedan pilgrim—an idea 
to be cherished forever. She chiefly holds intercourse 
with nature—with the more beautiful parts of it—for 
there is a sympathy in lovely things that makes them 
love one another. She doats upon flowers—fair roses, 
sisters to herself, and rhododendrons that strive to 
match her in stature: nor is there even a little violet 
in the garden, but what every day exchanges with her 
kind looks, as if the dew-drop lurking in it were a 
mirror to her own smiling loveliness, diminishing the 
object, but not leaving a lineament unexpressed. Out 
of these troops of floral friends, she is ever and anon 
choosing some one more endeared than the rest, to 
wear for a while in her bosom; a preference which 
might make those which remained die sooner than 
that which was cropped. Her favourite seat is under 
a laburnum, which seems to be showering a new birth 
of beauty uponherhead. There she sits in the quiet of 
nature, thinking thoughts as beautiful as flowers, with 
feelings as gentle as the gaies which fan them. She 

_knows no evil, and therefore she does none. Un- 
touched by earthly experiences, she is perfectly happy 
—and the happy arealways good. Affection remains 
in her as a treasure yet to be brought into full use. 
As yet, she only spends a small share of the interest 
of her heart’s wealth upon the objects around her: 
the principal will on some future and timely day be 
given to one worthy, we hope, to possess a thing so 
valuable. Meanwhile, she loves as a daughter and a 
sister may do. Every morning and evening, she comes 
to her parents with her pure and unharming kiss; nor, 
when some cheerful brother returns from college or 
from counting-house to enliven home for a brief space, 
is the same salutation wanting to assure him of the 
continuance of her most sweet regards. Often, too, 
she is found intertwining her loveliness with that of 
her sisters—arm clasping, waist, and neck crossing 
neck, and bosom pressed to bosom—till all seems one 
inextricable knot of beauty. No jealousy, no guile, 


no envy—no more than what possesses a bunch of 
lilies growing from the same stem. She has some 
spare fondness, moreover, for a variety of petsin the 
lower orders of creation. There are chickens which 
will leave the richest morsels at the sound of her 
voice, and little dogs which will give up yelping, even 
at the most provoking antagonists, if she only desires 
them. Her chief favourite, however, is a lamb, which 
follows her wherever she goes, a heaven-sent emblem 
of herself. To see her fondling this spotless creature 
on the green—innocence reposing upon innocence— 
you might suppose the golden age had returned, and 
that there was to be no more wickedness seen on earth. 
Our “ English girl”? may be seen in various places. 
You meet her on a walk, and are charmed with her 
fresh complexion and blue modest eyes, as half seen 
under the averted bonnet. Then there are her neat 
shoes and white stockings, so pretty as compared with 
the hard outline of the booted foot, in which the ladies 
of other countries delight. There are also her gauzy 
frock, and its streaming sashes and ribbons, and her 
hair depending in massy ringlets adown her lovely 
neck. The whole figure breathes of the free and pure 
mind which animates it. At another time, she is 
found in some pretty withdrawing-room, whose case- 
ments open at once upon flowery walks or green ve- 
randas. Her head is now invested only with the grace 
of nature—her flowing hair. Her countenance, in- 
stead of being flushed, as in the other case, by the open 
air, beams from the gentle toil of some domestic duty, 
in which she has been assisting her mother. Appro- 
priate to her late task, she still wears her neat apron, 
edged with blue trimming, and from the front of which 
perk out two smart, provoking-looking pockets, which 
gush over with all kinds of female paraphernalia, such 
as scissors, cotton-balls, and knitting-wires. You en- 
ter, and, being a friend of the family, she is so glad 
to see you. In five minutes, you know all about the 
accomplishments of her canaries, the late behaviour of 
Bob the spaniel, an accident which happened that morn- 
ing to her best frock, and the annwal which she has re- 
ceived as a present—“ from a friend,” as the inscrip- 
tion has it—and here she evidently wishes you rather 
to look into the inside of the book than dwell on the 
initial pages. She has alsoa few of the nothings called 
“ ladies’ work,” light visionary fabrics of card and 
wafers, which she has been executing for a charity 
sale that is soon to take place: these are all brought 
out and displayed before you, to the no small trouble of 
your conscience, for of course you are not an admirer of 
such things in general. Then there is her album, with 
holograph poems by three authors of reputation, and 
a thousand contributions, both original and selected, 
from less distinguished persons, the whole being gar- 
nished by her own drawings. All these things you 
must inspect, for she only shows them in the hope of 
entertaining you; and then she turns to the subject 
of music. She has had selections from the last opera 
sent to her, and these she runs over, for your amuse- 
ment, on the piano-forte ; carefully taking you bound, 
however, to observe that she has not yet sufficiently 
practised them to be quite perfect in their execution. 
In truth, you little need such apologies for her defi- 
ciencies. It is not for her external accomplishments 
—though these are considerable—that you value this 
fair specimen of humanity. You appreciate her for 
her beauty, which nature could never have conferred 
if it had not been intended as a reverence-compelling 
merit—for her gentle and artless nature so well en- 
shrined in that form of native and indefeasible grace 
—and because, by dwelling on the contemplation of 
such a being, your estimation of your kind is elevated ; 
a gratification in itself, and one of the highest order. 


: men. 


Such is the “ English girl,” as she still exists in 
many of the happy homes throughout this pleasant 
land. She is one of the creations of nature, which, 
though decaying in generations, live nevertheless for 
ever as a race. It would beas absurd to expect that the 
next spring should fail to prank the sod of England 
with primroses, as to suppose that there will ever be 
a time with us, when the cheeks of girls shall not 
bloom, and their hearts cease to be stored with those 
blessed influences which tend so much to cheer the rest 
of their kind. We may be ruined twice over—in the 
newspapers ; but there will never be a time when the 
lover of nature shall want objects to solace himsel. 
withal. For him shall the ground year after year be 
covered with a new robe of green, the trees redress 
their dishevelled locks, the flowers once more put on 
their bloom ; and for him there shall never be want- 
ing sweet faces, decked with maiden smiles, and paint- 
ed with perennial roses, to assure him that England 
is still ‘‘ right at the heart.”” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
THE TROUBADOURS. 
Every one has heard of the Troubadours; yet few, 
perhaps, know exactly who or what they were. To 
render the name something more than a mere un- 
meaning word in the minds of many readers, is the ob- 
ject of the present article. 

The chivalrous time of the crusades, extending 
from the eleventh till the thirteenth centuries, pro- 
duced, in the south of France, and the adjacent parts 
of Italy and Spain, a host of poets and singers, who, 
from their gift of invention, were called the Trouba- 
dours. The language spoken in those countries was 
a peculiarly soft and musical dialect of the Latin, 
called the Langue d’Oc, or Provencal tongue, and 
was singularly well adapted for becoming the vehicle 
of poetical thoughts. The nature of the country was 
also favourable to the production of poetry. This 
part of the shores of the Mediterranean had experi. 
enced the civilising influence of the Romans at an 
earlier period than the more northern countries of 
Europe. Less isolated than Spain, these provinces 
shared with that country all the Iuxuriance of the 
south. Rich pastures, with the finest productions, ro- 
mantic vallies and hills, and along extent of coast, gave 
loveliness to the country, and a gay pleasure-loving 
character to the inhabitants. Their chivalry was na« 
turally different from that of Spain or of the north ; 
more gallant than the latter, and softer and brighter 
than the former, and was prone to show and festivity. 
As in other countries, the feudal institutions predo- 
minated in Provence; but they were there softened 
by the long continuance of peace, and the enervating 
influence of a fine climate. Other barons challenged 
each other to deadly combat, but those of Provence 
delighted only in the mock displays of war furnished 
by the tournament, and in holding what were called 
courts of love, where nice points in the amorous 
passion were discussed and settled. Around every 
castle throughout the country, might be seen joyous 
companies of ladies and knights, under fragrant olive 
groves, sporting from one holiday to another: here 
the gallant knight broke his lance on the shield of his 
manly antagonist ; there the princess sat in the circle 
of ladies, listening seriously to the songs of the knights 
contending in rhymes respecting the laws of love, 
and, at the close of the contest, pronouncing her sen- 
tence, called arrét d'amour. 

It was in this part of the world, and in this state 
of society, that the Troubadours arose. It does not 
appear that they sprung from any particular class of 
Princes and knights occasionally were also 
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Troubadours. The most part of them, however, seem 
to have resembled the minstrels of our own island; 
either being attached to some particular great house- 
hold, or wandering about from castle to castle, where 
they exchanged, for solid entertainment, long recita- 
tions of narrative or panegyrical poetry. The Trou- 
badour proper was a lyrical poet; if he could not also 
sing his compositions, and accompany them with some 
instrument, he retained an officia] called a Jongleur 
in his service, to perform those duties in his stead ; 
but they were frequently able to act in both capacities 
united. The Jongleur could also entertain by exhi- 
bitions, of mimicry and sleight of hand. The spirit 
of chivalry made it imperative on the nobles to keep 
open house for all the wandering followers of war and 
minstrelsy ; and the poets, by perpetually echoing the 
sentiment that it was more noble to give than to re- 
ceive, kept this feeling alive in the breasts of the rich, 
and secured for themselves welcome and hospitality 
in their dwellings. Here at the feasts, which suc- 
ceeded the chase or the tournament, would both 
Troubadours and Jongleurs display their skill, and 
receive the honours and recompense to which their 
exertions were deemed entitled. Sometimes they were 
rewarded by presents of coursers and their trappings, 
sometimes by rich clothing, sometimes also by money. 
One prominent feature in the life of the Troubadour 
was his devotion to some lady-love, whose praises he 
wag constantly singing, apparently withoutany thought 
of brimging his passion to its proper conclusion in the 
nuptial tie. ~His love seems to have been in a great 
measure assumed, as a matter of poetical convenience: 
the lady was rather a kind of lay-figure to supply 
him with ideas, than a personage of flesh and blood 
whom he hoped ever to ‘claim as his own. On the 
other hand, it was considezed as equally essential for 
a fair dame to have a Trot adour in her train, to 
celebrate her charms, real ofdeal. Nor were even 
married ladies exempted from thjs necessity. Some- 
times, it is said, the passion becamé@in both instances, 
something more than-either romantic or Platonic; 
and a well-known fashion which still degrades Italian 
society, is traced by historical writers to nothing else 
than this early Provergal practice. The instances of 
such digressions from custom are allowed, however, 
to have been rare. ‘ 

The poetry of the Troubadours, though diffuse and 
superficial, is distinguished by three redeeming cha- 
racteristics, of which the first is simplicity—the sim- 
plicity.of art, not the barrenness of ignorance.’ They 
rarely describe nature in the exaggerated terms which 
are.so often used by the poets. Their praises of vir- 
tuous and heroic deeds, their detestation of tyranny 
and hypocrisy, are alike distinguished by a stern and 
dignified simplicity, which gives them increased force 
by stamping them emanations from a love of truth— 
outpourings of a spirit of justice. Their second cha- 
racteristic is delicacy of expression,,andsthe last and 
most important a spirit of originality;cthe necessary 
result of the varied and novel influences from which 
it sprung, and.which imparts a charm to these com- 
positions such as no vapid imitations of the classics 
could have afforded. ‘'What we have left of their 
poetry are Tenzones, songs in-which two persons are 
represented as. advancing aud disputing certain opi- 
nions; Sirventes, satirical songs referring to war, 
politics, and persons ; numerous small songs (chanzos), 
songs of pastoral life and love (dais, pastowrelles), 
morning songs and sérenades (awbades and serenades), 
retrougnges and redondes, the latter distinguished by 
artificial burdens. Some narrative poems of the Trou- 

»pbadours are preserved ; but the principal part of their 


_»|* compositions appear in lyrical forms, not unlike the 
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poems of Scott, Moore, and other modern bards, whose 
writings are in some measure a revival of the Trou- 
badour style. 

As a specimen of the Provengal language, and of 
the form of verse occasionally assumed by these writ- 
ers, we may quote the following stanza of a sirvente 
of William de St Gregory, with its translation taken 
from Roscoe’s translation of Sismondi’s Literature of 
the South of Europe :— 


Be m play Jo douz temps de pascor 
Que: fai fuelhas e floras venir ; 
E play mi quant aug la randor 
Dels auzels que fan retentir, 
Lor chan per lo boscatge, 
E plai me quan: vey seis els pratz, 
Tendas e pavallos.fermatz ; 
E plai m’en mon coratge 
Quan vey per campanhas rengatz, 
Cavalliers.ab'cavals armatz. 


The beautiful spring delights me well, 
When flowers.and leaves are growing ; 
And it pleases,my heart to hear the swell 
Of the birds’ sweet chorus flowing 
In the echoing wood ; 
And I love to see, a!l seattered around, 
~ Pavilions and tents on the:martial ground ;, ° 
And my spirit finds it good 
To see, on the level plains beyond, 
Gay steeds and knights ecapatisoned. ~ 


Asa further specimen of the’ Troubadour poetry, 
we quote.a “call to war,” addressed: by Bertran:de 


Born to Richard Coeur de Lion, King of England, a 
prince who himself aimed at the honours of a Trouba- 
dour, and was at least an effective patron of the order. 
In the present instance, we only present the transla- 
tion. y 

If joys-me well, the sweet spring tide, when’ leayes and*fiowers 

appear, zs 4 t 
It joys me well by green-wood side the blithe bird’s song'to hear, 


But more—perdi’! I joy to see the tented field afar, 
And steed and knight arrayed for fight in panoply of war! 


It joys me well, when outscouts fleet before their foemen run, 
For then, full short, the main hosts meet, the tug of war comes on! 
I love to see the eastle stormed, when thundering fragments fall, 
And in the ditch the palisades smile grim beneath the wall ! 


*Tis joy when prince or peer is seen, amidst tlie foremost there, 

To cheer his men with right good will his own fair fame to share; 

And certes' when the camp’s to win, each well may back his lord— 

Small ene to him who blenches, when ‘give and take” ’s the 
word, 


Now lance, helm, brand, and dinted shield, lie scattered where they 
e 
And vassal’s hand smites vassal within the hot pell-mell; 
No thought of fence, no thought of ward—each strikes as best he 
ean 
And deems a corse more worth than he, who yields a living man! 


Meat, drink, and sleep, I’ll-not deny; are good things in their way, 
But give me, sirs, the war-cry that drowns the din of fray ! 

When knightless steeds through forest glades shriek wildly as they 
na wpe men ery out for aid within the foss below! 

Ye barons that have ought to pledge, in God’s name pledge it now, 
And Ron ete town and tower and land, for swor and axe-and 
Off, off, ‘friend Papiol,* bear with haste to Oc and No my song, 
eo him speed the good old trade—we haye had peace too 

The Troubadours appear to have ceased their tune- 
ful existence in the thirteenth century, partly in con- 
sequence of the devastating wars which then befel 
their country. The names, with some traces.of the 
biography, of upwards of two hundred, have been 
handed down to us, and present many curious in- 
stances of human enthusiasm, ingenuity, and folly. 
One of the earliest of the set was William, the ninth 
Count of Poitiers, who was born in 1071, and distin- 
guished himself greatly as a leader in the unfortunate 
crusade of 1101. The count was a strange mixture 
of the wit, the warrior, and the debauchee. His licen- 
tiousness was without bounds; yet it seems to have 
been redeemed, in the eyes of his contemporaries, by 
the gay and lively manner which he carried through 
it all, and by his gifts in poetry and music. After 
his return from the Holy Land, he was accustomed, 
says an old writer, to relate, in rhymed verses and 
agreeable tunes, the misfortunes of his campaign, to 
kings, nobles, and Christian congregations. Another 
writer mentions that he was once so much enamoured 
of a certain lady, as to wear her likeness on his 
shield—a proof, at least, of the early existence of por- 
trait-painting. ‘The life of Jaufré Rudel, a Trouba- 
dour of' the house of Angouléme, supplies us with a 
story highly characteristic of the tribe. This noble 
person fell in love, by report, with a Countess of 
Tripoly, supposed to be Melisinda, daughter of Count 
Raymond J., a lady whose fortune it was at an- 
other period to be sought in marriage by the Greek 
Emperor, Manuel Comnenus. Rudel became ena- 
moured of the countess, whom he had never seen, | 
solely on account. of her great goodness.and. pleasing | 
demeanour, which he had heard praised by the pil- 
grims who came from Antioch. Under the influence 
of this ideal passion, he wrote many songs upon the 
lady, and at length, from a desire to see her, took up 
the cross, and. passed over the seas While. on ship- 
board, he was seized with a heavy sickness, ,so that 
his fellow-trayellers looked upon him as dead ;. never- 
theless they carried him to Tripoly into an hostelry. 
Notice of the circumstance was given to the countess, 
who immediately repaired to his bed-side, and threw 
her arms around him. On reviving, and seeing it 
was the countess, he gave thanks to heaven that: he 
had been spared, to behold her;. and immediately 
thereafter he died in her arms. The noble lady, as 
liable to be touched with these strange passions as 
himself, caused him to be buried with great solemnity 
in the House of the Templars at Tripoly, and out of 
grief for his death she retired that same day intoa 
cloister. ‘‘ The extraordinary part of this history,” 
says a recent writer, ‘consists, not in the pilgrimage 
of the singer, not in the melancholy joy of his last 
moments, nor even in the sorrowful resolution of the 
countess to take the veil, but in the imaginative ori- 
gin of what appears so deep-rooted a passion.”’ 

We shall conclude witha few words relative to Ber- 
tran de Born, lord of the castle of Hautefort, who, 
although scarcely named in the annals of history, and 
but casually mentioned by his contemporary, Geottry 
de Vigeois, appears clearly, from the Provengal  no- 
tices, as well as from the»evidence furnished by his 
own poems, to have played no insignificant partin the 
great drama of his times. He was.on the most inti- 
mate terms with the three sons of the English Henry 
IL, for each of whom he ha@ a familiar name, by 
which they arealways designated in his songs; and 
inthe contentions which arose amongst them, he sup- 
ported now one party, now the other, according to cir-. 
camstances, and his sharp sword and sharper tongue 
rendered him an enemy whom it was impossible to de- 
spise. 

‘Dante estimated him highly as a poet, and repre- 
sents him as forming, with Arnaut Daniel, and Gui- 
raut de Borneil,»a triumvirate «of Troubadours, each, 
of whom was looked upon as the most distinguished 


is Papiol, the name of his jongleur; Oc and No, ‘the names by 
which he designates Richard Coeur de Lion in all his poems, 


and successful in the branch of poetry which he cul- 
tivated. From*the song which our readers haye- 
already perused, they will anticipate that Dante re- 
garded him as the poet of ‘‘ War ;” and the admiration 
of the divine Italian, which was first awakened by our 
poet’s songs “of arms and chivalry,’? was fully con. 

irmed by the vigour and genius exhibited im his sa- 
tires, 

‘The restless spirit of Bertran compelled him to 
mingle actively in all the political struggles of his 
day ;and although he does not appear to have taken 
any part in the first rebellion of the three sons of the 
second Henry against their father, in the following one 
he was a busy and stirring agent, and thereby gained 
for himself a questionable distinction in the Inferno of 
Dante. It is impossible to comprise, within moderate 
limits, an outline of the life of this daring and impe- 
tuous spirit, who, from his castle of Hautefort, trou- 
bled the courts of England, France, and Spain, by his 
verses—set kings at war—stirred up revolts among 
their subjects—attacked his neighbours—sacked their 
castles—laid waste their fair possessions, and did not 
fear to raise his arm in opposition to the armies of 
Henry II. or of Richard Coeur de Lion. . 

Worn out at last with the inquietude: into which 
his impetuosity and violence were for ever hurrying 
him, this turbulent spirit turned monk in his old age, 
and ended his restless days within the peaceful walls 
of a cloister. ; 

The history of the Troubadours fills a page in the 
history of human nature, which resembles one in a 
rich old manuscript ; many portions of it, like the 
text of the manuscript, are obscure and dificult to 
decipher, while others, again, like the illuminated 
initials and grotesque borders, exhibit bright and glow- 
ing pictures, which fill us with an anxious desire to be 
acquainted with every portion of it.™ 


THE SCOTTISH ADVENTURERS, 
A TALE.+ ; 

Tom DryspsaLe and ANDREW CocHRAN, two inti- 
mate friends, were the sons of two respectable trades- 
men in Edinburgh, The first, a lad of great natu- 
ral parts, and possessed of a singular genius for 
mechanics, was bred to the business of a cabinet. 
maker, and received an education suitable to his pre. 
sent situation and future prospects in life, including, 
however, some of the useful branches of science, such 
as geography,‘ trigonometry, geometry, mathematics. 
and algevra, _ Fhe second, whose father entertained 
more ambitious views for his son, was.put tothe gram- 
mar school to learn Latin, and it was the intention 
of the latter that he should thereafter go to college. 
In short, he‘determined that his son should receive 
what is,called.a classical education, The two friends 
themselves, as well-as their parents, who were elso 
intimate acquaintances, differed materially in their. 
opinions on the subject of education. Drysdale and 
his father both thought it an idle thing for persons. 
in their situation in life, who had no higher prospects” 
than that of following out some: humble but honour- 
able and useful calling, to waste four or five, or per- 
haps a yet greater number of the most precious years 
of life, in acquiring a knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages, which could not possibly be of any service to 
them in their professions. Cochran and his father, 
again, thought, that whatever a man’s sitmation in 
life might be, he could be none ithe worse of having 
a liberal-education, and of having his mind enlarged 
and refined by studying the works of the great men 
of Greece and Rome, in the language in which they 
wrote, and being, by the possession of this knowledge, 
prepared to avail himself of any unexpected opening ~ 
which might present itself of stepping into.a higher 
sphere of life. 

On-these different opinions the two young men 
proceeded : the one to endeavour to get master of the 
trade he had chosen, and to improve himself in the 
higher branches of mechanics; the other to learn 
Lavin, to which he devoted himself, to the exclusion 
nearly of all other acquirements. At this period of 
the lives of the two friends, while the one was faith- 
fully and steadily serving out his apprenticeship to 
the business of a cabinet-maker, and the other was 
anxiously and diligently studying the Roman classics _ 
at.the grammar school, an incident, occurred which 
suddenly interrupted their pursuits, and placed them 
‘both in an extraordinary and unexpected position in 
the world. Pe 

Having one day walked together by way of recrea- 
tion to Newhaven, and gone into a tavern there to 
take some refreshment, they were startled, soon after — 
entering, by.an uproar in the house, which, on quit- 
ting their apartment to ascertain the cause, they found - 
proceeded from.a struggle between a party of the press- 
gang, headed by a naval officer, and an old sailor whom 
they were dragging from the house, The unfortu- 
nate!man made an affecting appeal to the bystanders, 
and called on them: to save him from being torn away 
from his family. Cochran instantly interfered in be- 


® Condensed from the article ‘* Troubadours” in the Conversa= 
tions Lexicon, and a paper on the same subject in the Forcign * 
Quarterly Review,’ No. 23, the language of the latter being in se- 
veral places employed without ‘therusual marks. 
‘+ Abridged from aitaleunder the same title, by the late Hector 
MaeNeil, author of ¢* Willand Jean,” and other, populen poems) 
in the Scottish dialect. ; 


and inconsiderate; as greatly irritated the officer in | was, nevertheless, an original one with Drysdale, his 
command of the party, who immediately seized him, | merit was not less, and so thought the admiral, and 
and proceeded to drag him away with him. Seeing | all the other officers on board the ship in which he 
his friend in this jeopardy, Drysdale flew to his rescue, | served. They had heard that Sir Charles possessed 
grappled with the officer, and being a stouter man, | some such secret; but it was not known to them, nor 
threw him to the ground, at the same time calling on | to any person in the navy except Sir Charles himself, 
those around him to assist him in effecting the libera- | what that secret was. Drysdale’s ingenuity in this 
tion of his companion. The scuffle now became ge- | case, added to his excellent general behaviour, so de- 
neral; the pressgang drew their cutlasses, beat off | lighted the admiral, that he determined to break 
their assailants, and succeeded in carrying both the | through established rules and etiquette, and to invite 
lads to their boat—the commander of the party say- | the young mechanic to dine with him, as a public 
ing that he would make two landsmen supply the | mark of his approbation, and as an encouragement 
place of the seaman he had lost, for the latter had | at once to genius and good conduct. 
made his escape during the struggle. In the meantime, Cochran, who still retained his 
Drysdaleand Cochran werenow immediately rowed | dogged temper, and still continued to indulge in de- 
on board the tender, which was at that moment under | spondency, notwithstanding all that his friend Drys- 
weigh in the Roads, and in a few days after they found | dale could say with the view of bringing him into 
themselves at Spithead. Here they were put on board | a better frame of mind, and to induce him to make 
the ship of the admiral of the Channel fleet, which | the best that could be made of that which they could 
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half of the old seaman, but in a manner so insolent | possession of Sir Charles Douglas; but as the tdox 


was then waiting for a fair wind, and in a few days 
more they were at sea, 

Sadly at variance as his new situation was with all 
his former habits and pursuits, Drysdale wisely re- 
solved, since no better could now be done, not only to 
get reconciled to it as fsst as possible, but to endea- 
vour tomake himself useful, and to acquire, as speedily 
as he could, a knowledge of the profession which he 
had thus been compelled to adopt ; andso diligent and 
successful was he in this laudable pursuit, that he soon 
promised to be one of the best seamen on board, and}, 
&8 such, was soon distinguished by little marks of kind- 
ness and favour by his superiors, who, pleased with 
the zeal he displayed, and with the cheerfulness and 
good will with which he became reconciled to and 
discharged the duties of his new profession, gave him 
every encouragement to hope for better fortune than 
he might have expected to arise from the strange ac- 
cident which had so. strangely changed his apparent 
destiny. 

Cochran’s conduct and situation was very different. 
No persuasions of his friend, neither encouragement 
nor threats on the part of the subordinate officers who 
had immediate command over him, could induce him 
to bestir himself, or to take any interest in the new 
duties which he was now called upon to perform. He 
gave himself entirely upto despondency, and sat weep- 


not now remedy, having been found wholly use- 
less as a seaman, was, through the influence of his 
friend, which was now considerable in the ship, placed 
in the admiral’s secretary’s office as a clerk. For 
some time the extreme badness of his handwriting, 
which, with all other acquirements he had neglected 
for an exclusive acquisition of Latin, threatened not 
only to render him entirely useless here also, but to 
prevent his being-permitted to remain in the office. 
At the earnest entreaties of his friend, however, he 
was at length induced to shake off somewhat of his 
lethargy, and, to betake himself assiduously to the im- 
provement of his penmanship. In this he was so 
successful, that in a few months he acquired an excel- 
lent hand, and otherwise gained so much on the good 
graces of the secretary, that he became an especial 
favourite with that gentleman, and was entrusted with 
the execution of some of the higher duties of the 
office. 

At the end of six months, the Channel fleetveturned 
to Spithead, and the ship on board of which Drysdale 


and Cochran. had served was paid off. Previouséto” 


this, however, both of the lads had secu in- 
terest which opened up new and pleasingprospects to 
them, and determined them not to-return home, but 


rather to follow-out the different walks in life in which - 


they now found ‘themsélves placed—the one as 4 ship 


ing in his berth, reading a copy of Horace which he | carpenter, for D¥ysdale’s knowledge of, and remark- 
happened to have with him, for nearly a fortnight after | able genins:for,;<mechanics, had for some time back 
the ship had put tosea. The boatswain, however, bes |*directed his services exclusively to that useful branch 
coming at length tired of what he called his skulking | of ship duties; the other as a naval clerk. 
and shamming of Abraham, compelled him, by threats | terest which Drysdale had secured was that of the 
of punishment, to take to the deck, and to begin to | admiral, who, as he was:descending the accommoda- 
make himself useful. All he did, however, was done | tion-ladder to leave the ship, nodded kindly to the 
negligently and reluctantly, and, of course, done ill. | young carpenter, and said, ‘‘ Fare you well, Tom; I 
He became the laughing stock of his shipmates, from | have not forgot you.’ he interest, again, which 
the awkward and unseaman-like manner in which | Cochran had obtained was that of the secretary, who, 
_he performed the tasks allotted him, and lived under | on parting from him, desired him to call upon him in 
a continual threat of the cat-o’-nine tails from his‘su- | London, where he said he would endeavour to pro- 
periors. Inshort, it soon became evident that he never | vide for him in some way or other. 3 
would be a sailor. The poor lad’s own feelings on the On being discharged from his.ship, Drysdale, de- 
subject—and they were in some measure the result of | sirous of improving himself in the knowledge of ship- 


The in-, 


his education—were, that it was a disgusting employ- 
' ment, unfitted for and degrading toa person of refined 
tastes anid;classical acquirements. He therefore con- 
tinued to read his Horace, and. to- treat with great 
contempt and indifference the duties which he was 
now compelled to perform. é 
In the meantime, Drysdale was making rapid pro- 
gress in the esteem of all on board, officers as well as 
_ men. His knowledge of mechanics, and his dexterity 
in handling the.carpenter’s tools, procured him addi- 
tional favour and notice, and greatly added to the va- 
Jue of his.services in the estimation of his superiors. 
They were, indeed; ultimately the foundation of his 
fortunes, the former of which theylsid ere he had been 


more than a.month or two at sea. : 

The large spar, called.the main-yard of the ship, 
having been broken in two during‘a violent storm, it 
became a matter of serious consideration how it was 
‘to be repaired, as it could not be wanted, and there 


was no spare stick on board of sufficient size to supply 
its place. It had alwaysbeen a matter of great diffi- 


carpentry, resolved to work for some time in one of 
the dock-yards at Spithead. Having stated his desire 
to the head carpénter of the ship to which he had be- 
longed, and with whom he was a great favourite, the 
latter not only highly approved of his resolution, but 
said that he was intimately acquainted with a master 
builder to whom he would recommend him; and this 
he soon after did so effectually. giving such a favour- 
able account of Drysdale, of his genius and excellent 
dispositions, that the master builder not only agreed 
to receive him, but proposed that he should live in his 
own house. Drysdale gratefully accepted the gene- 
rous offer, and immediately removed to his new abode, 
and commenced working in the dock-yard. His zeal, 
diligence, talents, and amiable dispositions, soon 
gained him the confidence and esteem of his master, 
one of the-wealthiest and most extensive ship-builders 
in Spithead; and, more fortunate still, gained him, 
though unsoyght for on his part, the affections of his 
daughter, an only child, and a singularly amiable 
young lady. Drysdale, though similarly affected, 


culty, nay, it had hitherto been deemed an impossi- | from a sense of honour and a conscientious feeling of 
bility, to unite the breken.beam, when such accidents | the impropriety of one in his,situation, whose circum- 
occurred, so securely as to enable it to resist. a repeti- | stances were so ‘dependent, and who had yet his for- 
tion or continuance of the violence to which it had 
already yielded, 


it to its. original strength, and both of these Drysdale 
accomplished in the case just spoken of, by an exceed- 


dangly ingenious. proceeding. He sawed the two bro- ’ 
ken pieces of ‘the spar, lengthways, into four, laid a‘) 


shorter and a longer (for it had broken into two un¢' 


éably surprised by receiving.a letter fo 
#v'y. Board, enclosing a warrant appomiting” 

nter to ie seventy-four; and*the board further inti- 
ated to‘him, that, in-consequence of the high com- 


“mendations and particular request of his old admiral, 


equal lengths) together one way, .and.a shorter anda '|(he was appointed _ ofthe warrant officers of the 


of the separateparts by pinning and tying, which 4t, 
Once preserved the original length of the yard, and, if 
any thing, rather increased than diminished its ori- 
ginal strength. The merit. of being the first disco- 
verer of this curious little secret in mechanics didnot, 


indeed, belong to Drysdale, for it was already i 


longer the opposite way, and thus formeda hich 


os 
} 


/Zero, at that time 
‘Hast Indies. 
“from his friend Cochran, who had gone to’ London in 
‘cotipliance with the invitation of the -séeretary, in- 
én Appointed 


n the | inthe naval command in 


tting-out at Plymouth for the 
The same post,brought hima letter 


forming him that his patron, ha 
secretary to Commodore ——, 


40: supersede 


wee r 


| him-on:the following-day, and bring Mr,Drysdale 


-long strove’ first to: resist the encroachments of |her un- 
‘fortunate passion—for she suspected, from what she had 


taking him out with him as first assistant, and that 
they were to sail immediately from Plymouth ; and 
to Drysdale’s great joy and/surprise, his friend named 
the very ship as that in which they were to sail to 
which he himself was appointed chief carpenter, a cir- 
cumstance of which Cochran was yet wholly unaware. 

After bidding an affectionate adieu to his kind mas- 
ter, and plighting his troth to his amiable daughter— 
their mutual attachment having now discovered itself, 
and having met.with the approbation of both of the 
lady’s parents, on the understanding, that, when he 
should return, and have acquired‘a competency, they 
should be united—Drysdale proceeded to Plymouth, 
where a joyous meeting took place between the two 
friends, who shortly afterwards embarked together in 
their several capacities, in the same'ship, for the East 
Indies, 

On their way out, both of the young men distin- 
guished themselves by the superior talents which they 
displayed in their several vocations. Cochran acquired 
great reputation by the knowledge and extraordinary 
skill which a singularly retentive memory enabled him 
to acquire on the.subject of signal codes, a most im- 
portant branch of naval education, and particularly 
important in such circumstances as that in which he 
was now placed, viz. on board a man-of-war, in charge 
of a large fleet of merchantmen. Drysdale, again, ac- 
quired the esteem and respect, not only of all on board 
of his own ship, but of the whole fleet, by the part : 
acted in an interesting circumstance which octurred 
in the Mosambique. This was the rescuing, by his 
intrepidity and ingenuity, a large and richly laden 
ship from utter destruction, which they found stranded 
inthe Mosambique. She had got aground, and would 
in alleprobability have gone to pieces, for none on 
board had sufficienteskill to relieve her from her jeo- 
pardy, when-Diysdale was dispatched in a boat to 
her assistameé, and ‘succeeded, by the prompt and jus 
digiougme€asures which he adopted, in saving the ship, 
andga@rl on board of her, amongst whom was a lady 

India with her family, consisting of several chil- 
dren; on her way toEngland. In the warmth of her 
gratitude to her deliverer, this lady endeavoured to 
prevail upon Drysdale to accept of an order on her 
husband at Madras for 300 pagodas. ‘This, however, 
vas well as all other remuneration, he positively and 
peremptorily. refused to accept, not only from her, but 
from theeaptain, avho would gladly have rewarded 
him. The lady, finding that he would on no account 
be prevailed upon to accept of money, took down an 
elegant gold watch, with chain and seals correspond- 
ing, which was hanging up in her cabin, and earnestly 
begged of hint to° accept that at least; as a token of 
her gratitude. This, however, he also firmly but 
politely declined, but at length agreed to accept one 
of the seals, which, he said, he would keep,as a re- 
membrance of the giver; and this, he added, “is 
all L.can or will'receivevat present,”’.. 

The ships. now proceeded on their different, courses, 
and that on board. of which were Drysdale and Cochran, 
soon alter arrived safely at Bombay. Here one of those 
extraordinary and unforeseen occurrences, which. fre- 
quently happen in human affairs, took place in favour 
of Cechran, in about six weeks afterwards... The secre- 
tary was seized with a fever, which carried him off in a 
few days, and Cochran, at the special request of the dying 
man, was appoisted to succeed him. The latter thus 
dvopped immediately. into one of the most lucrative 
offices in India, and became the friend, companion, and 
adviser of the commander-in-chief of the whole nayal 
power in that quarter. Drysdale’s good fortune was not 
less remarkable, but it came by a very differenteand 
much: more interesting: way. ‘ 

Being a frequent visitor at his friend the secretary’s 
office, the latter one-day having hastily sealed a note for 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood with wax, and not 
happening to have his» own watgh at hand, requested 
Drysdale tolend him his‘seal togin The latter 
handed him his watch, to whi 
which the lady-already spoket 


had presented to him, 
and»this the secretary made ju » The gentleman to 

whom the note was addresséd; ‘andswho happened to be 

the husband of the lady in question, immediately recog- 

nised the impression, as it:-was-an“uncommon one. Sur="_ 
prised by the citeumstance, :he-waited upon the secre~ 

tary, and begged’ of him to inform him how the seal had 
come into his possession. This Mr Cochran readily did, 
statingall the-cireumstances which had led to his: friend’s 
becoming its owner. Delighted and surprised by the 
account, the gentleman instantly requested thatthe se- 
eretary would procure’ him an introduction ‘to one 
whom he was:so much indebted, adding, that he-wo 
be most happy if his friend the secretary would. di 


with him. To this the: former readily agreed, and on 
the following day, accordingly, the desired meeting took , 
place. Amongst other persons: to whom. Mr Drysdale 
was here introdueed, was a lively, beautiful, and ex- 
tremely wealthy young widow, sister-in-law to his host. 
In the course of the frequent visits which Mr Drysdale 
from this period continued to pay to the house of the 
lady’s brother-in-law, where they often met, the widow 
beyan.to feel, at first unknown to herself, an attachment 
¢ handsome young. carpenter gradually stealing upon 
hi d-threatening to-destroy her peace. The roy 
nantic and interesting incident which had first led to” 
flicir acquaintance, the modest and amiable manners, and 
singularly preposs¢ssing personal appearance of Mr 
Drysdale, all conttibuted. to undermine the happiness of 
the warm-heai toi and affectionate young widow. “She 


gathered from the object-of her love, that his’affections 


- Pwere already engared—and, lastly, to concealit.. Butthe 
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struggles of her susceptible heart were in vain. Her 
peace of mind had fled forever. She became miserable 
and distracted. It was some time before Drysdale dis- 
covered the unfortunate, and on his part wholly unde- 
sired, impression which he had made; but so soon as he 
did discover it, he determined at once to break off the 
connection, to confine himself to his ship, and to refuse 
every invitation to visit either at the lady’s own house, 
where he had frequently formed one of her numerous 
and elegant parties, or that of her brother-in-law, where 
there was every probability of meeting with her. In 
short, he determined—although that determination cost 
him much painful feeling, and would, if carried into 
effect, deprive him of much happiness and enjoyment, 
for he highly esteemed the amiable and unfortunate lady 
who was the cause of it—never to see her again; and 
with this resolution he went on board his ship, and gave 
his friends to understand, but without explaining the 
cause, that it was uncertain when they should see him 
on shore again. Alarmed by this intelligence, which 
speedily reached the unhappy lady, who now felt that 
she could no longer endure life if deprived of the man 
who had gained, or rather on whom she had so un- 
guardedly placed her affections, she instantly resolved to 
relieve her burdened and distracted mind, by candidly and 
freely informing him of the state of her heart, and leav- 
ing it to himself to decide on what course to pursue ; 
and she did this now with the less hesitation, that the in- 
creasing ardency of her passion had for some time back 
induced her to believe that she might have been mis- 
taken in inferring that his affections were pre-engaged. 
When she had finished the letter in which she made this 
communication, ‘* Now,” she said, “‘ the die is cast! 
Whatever may be the consequence, I have at least un- 
burdened an agitated and miserable mind !” 

On receiving the extraordinary but affecting letter in 
which the unfortunate lady avowed her love, and threw 
herself upon the honour of the object of that love, 
Drysdale was thrown into a state of mind scarcely less 
distracting or less painful than that of the affectionate 
writer. When he had somewhat recovered his self-posses- 
sion, however, and had attained some degree of compo- 
sure, he sat down to put at rest at once and for ever the 
hopes of his fair correspondent; but this he did in the 
kindest, most respectful, and most gentle language he 
could possibly employ. He implored her to abandon all 
thoughts of uniting herself to one in every respect so 
unsuitable to her station and fortune, and to direct her 
views where he was confident she could not fail to obtain 
a proper reward for her virtues and accomplishments, by 
marrying a man every way qualified to insure her happi- 
ness and respectability through life. 

As might be expected, Drysdale’s letter, notwithstand- 
ing of all its delicacy and ingenuousness, not only had 
not the desired effect, but had an entirely opposite one; 
since these very qualities, in place of reconciling the 
unhappy lady to her loss, only increased, in her eyes, 
the value of what she lost. For two complete days after 
the receipt of Drysdale’s letter, this affectionate and lovely 
woman remained in a state of stupor, and on the third 
was seized with a violent fever, which in three days more 
terminated her existence. 

On opening her repository after her death, a paper was 
found written with her own hand, and bearing her own 
signature, in which, after making some bequests to her 
friends, she directed the residue of her fortune to be 
given to the man who had preserved the lives of her be- 
loved sister and her children, in token of her gratitude, 
and as a reward for his honourable and disinterested con- 
duct to the woman of his affections in England. The 
sum thus left to Drysdale was found by the deceased’s 
brother-in-law, who adjusted her affairs, to amount to 
L.10,000 sterling; but before communicating the intel- 
ligence to the former, the latter resolved to avail him- 
self of the opportunity which it presented of adding to 
the bequest some token of his own gratitude to the man 
who had saved his wife and children from a premature 
death, and whom he could never prevail upon to accept 
of any consideration for that important service. When, 
therefore, he called upon the secretary to inform him 
of what had occurred, he requested him to say to his 
friend that the sum left was fifteen thousand pounds, to 
be paid on demand. ‘I thank you for the hint,” said 
the secretary, ‘‘ which will enable me likewise, by the 
same means, to execute what I huve long wished to ac- 
complish. I shall therefore, with your permission, com- 
municate to him that the sum in your hands is twenty 
thousand pounds, which will enable him to live comfort- 
ably and easily during life.” 

Overwhelmed with sorrow and remorse on being in- 
formed of all that had taken place, poor Drysdale, wast- 
ing not a thought on the fortune which had thus come 
into his possession, accused himself of being the death 
of his generous benefactress, and cursed the day that 
first brought him to the shores of India. Finding him- 
self altogether unqualified, by the agitation of his mind, 
for executing his duty, or indeed to attend to any thing 
else, he shortly after employed his friend the secretary’s 
interest to obtain permission to resign his office, in 
which having succeeded, he sailed for England, and once 
more arrived safely at Spithead, but now in possession 
of an-independent fortune. On landing, Drysdale hur- 
ried to the dock-yard to see her who had rarely been 
absent from his thoughts since he had left England; but 
a change had taken place here since his departure. The 
old ship-builder and his wife were both dead, and their 
daughter, who had not been left nearly so independent 
as had been expected, had retired to a small cottage near 
Farham, where she was living economically on the limited 
means she possessed. On learning where she was, Drys- 
dale instantly sought her out, and threw himself and his 
fortune at her feet, and in less than a fortnight they were 
married. Having made this addition to his happiness, 
he shortly afterwards, accompanied by his young wife, 
came down to Edinburgh, and finally fixed himself in a 
Country residence at some distance from the city, which 
he purchased, and where he quietly and happily spent 
the remainder of his life, amusing himself with agricul- 
tural pursuits, and in instructing his children, when the 


period arrived that he had this pleasing duty to per- 
form. . 

Cochran, after spending several laborious but lucra- 
tive years in India, also came home, having married 
previously, and settled himself and his family in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of his oldest and earliest friend, 
where a small property with a mansion-house had op- 
portunely presented itself forsale. Itis almost unneces- 
sary to add, that the parents of both the adventurers 
partook now, and indeed long previous to this, of the 
good fortune of their children. 


ON EXPRESSION. 

Wuar is expression? or what is any thing without 
expression? <A body without a soul—a sound with- 
out a meaning. What is the most beautiful face, 
even in a picture, without expression of some sort ? 
A dull uninteresting mass. What is the most exqui- 
site combination of musical notes without expression ? 
Nothing : it produces no effect, touches no heart, 
moves no passion. 

Expression I take to be a sort of younger sister to 
Energy, and nearly related to Fancy. What is a 
poem without energy? A mere vapid sing-song col- 
lection of words, fit only to lull a child to repose. No, 
no! every poem, and not only every poem, but every 
stanza, should possess both fancy and energy. Ac- 
cording to Warton, in his most exquisite ode to the 
former, of which the underwritten lines are the most 
beautiful, as being the most energetic :— 


**Oh, warm enthusiastic maid, 
Without thy powerful vital aid, 
That breathes an energy divine, 
And gives a soul to every line. 
Well may I strive with lips profane, 
To utter an unhallowed strain ; 
Nor dare to touch the sacred string, 
Save when with smiles thou bidst me sing.” 


Expression and energy are not only requisite for 
beauty, and for touching the heart and feelings in 
music, poetry, and painting; they are necessary to 
make persons agreeable in the daily occurrences of 
life. What is reading aloud without expression ? or 
what is conversatioft, even ina common morning visit, 
without expression? And we all know that the most 
trite everyday subjects may be rendered pleasing when 
animated by cheerful or peculiar expression. 

Expression is also necessary in handwriting. Here, 
I think I hear some monotonous sort of a lady, who 
writes a small monotonous miminipimini sort of a 
hand, exclaim, What nonsense! what a far-fetched 
idea! who ever heard of any thing so absurd? Yes, 
my dear Miminipimini, there is expression in hand- 
writing ; and to show you that there is, you need only 
make the following experiment:—Copy any essay, 
ode, or other piece of poetry, in your own Lilliputian, 
unmeaning, monotonous, mincing handwriting, and 
let your cousin Energetica copy the self same poem 
or essay in her free varied style of handwriting, well 
mixed up with capitals, marks of interjection, divided 
into stanzas and paragraphs, even without dashes; 
then give your two copies into the hand of some per- 
son of even only mediocre taste and powers of reading 
aloud; you will at once perceive the effects of the 
mere handwriting. In reading the copy made by the 
brilliant Energetica, you will perceive, that, though 
the reader be devoid of energy himself, he will be in- 
voluntarily compelled to give it, in some degree, the 
expression indicated by the handwiiting of this ar- 
dent-minded personage, and which has the almost 
magical effect of making an indifferent composition 
appear to be one of merit. On the contrary, in read- 
ing the copy of the same composition made by the fair 
Miminipimini, you will find the person who reads it 
instantly at fault. His eyes and his imagination ap- 
pear dimmed and obscured by the difficulty of decipher- 
ing the minute character, asleepy monotony, consonant 
with the minute monotony of the handwriting, will 
instantly seize upon his tone of voice; and should the 
piece be of any length, it is ten to one both the reader 
and the hearer are nearly asleep before the conclusion 
of it. 

What makes the singing of Braham so admirable ? 
It is expression in the notes, and judicious energy in 
the pronunciation of the words of his songs. What 
makes the portraits of Raeburn so superior? Ex- 
pression. In his bold, manly, vigorous portraits, he 
studied, he seized upon expression. ‘The mind, the 
soul, beaming through the eyes of his admirable like- 
nesses, seem to speak of themselves, and appear ready 
to address: you as you gaze upon them. 

I cannot bear a song or a piece of music composed 
without energy or sung without expression, even sung 
by the most melodious voice from a beautiful mouth. 
But I must not hence be imagined to admire loud, 
sudden, noisy, bursts of expression, No, no, The 


finest, deepest, most touching expression, may be pro- 
duced in a soft tone of voice, in low and solemn notes, 
particularly insacred music. Oh that instructors would 
endeavour to infuse this soul of music into their pu- 
pils!| Oh that they would abandon the laborious un- 
meaning brilliancies of rapid and difficult execution, 
for those sweet energetic heart-touching melodies, ren- 
dered doubly beautiful by expression ! 


THE SKIN. 


THE skin is that membranous covering which is spread 
over the whole surface of the body, and which serves 
to bind together, and to protect from injury, the sub- 
jacentand more delicate textures. Indifferent animals, 
and at different parts of the body, it assumes different 
appearances. Itis smooth, soft, and delicate in youth, 
and in females; firmer and more resisting in middle 
age and in males; flavby and wrinkled in old age, and 
after disease; puckered or disposed in folds in places 
that admit of extensive fiexion, as over the finger. 
joints, and in the palm of the hand; and thick and@ 
horny where it is subjected to the influence of pres- 
sure, as in the soles of the feet. 

The structure of the skin, like that of every other 
part of the animal frame, displays the most striking 
proofs of the transcendant wisdom and beneficence of 
its great Creator. Though simple in appearance and 
in design, it is acompound of many elements, and the 
seat of as great a variety of functions. It is composed 
of three layers of membrane, viz. the thin scarf-skin 
or cuticle, the mucous coat, and the thick ¢rwe skin, as 
it is called, which immediately encompasses the body. 
These distinctions should be kept in view, for, as it is 
a general law of the animal economy that every part 
has a use or function peculiar to itself, the various uses 
of the compound can be understood only by attending 
to those of the simple elements. 

The epidermis, cuticle, or scarf-skin, is the outer- 
most of the three layers, and is that which is raised in 
blisters. It isa thin continuous and insensible mem- 
brane, has no perceptible bloodvessels or nerves, and 
consequently neither bleeds nor feels pain when cut or 
abraded. Being homogeneous in structure, it is sup- 
posed by many to be merely an exudation of albuminous 
mucus; and although depressions are obvious on its 
surface, and exhalation and absorption are proved to 
be carried on through its substance, it is still in dispute 
whether it be actually:porous or not. Probability is 
in favour of the affirmative, and the circumstance of 
the pores not being visible, is no proof of the contrary, 
for the cuticle is so elastic, that it may be perforated 
by a needle, and yet the hole not be discernible even 
under the microscope. The question is, however, one 
of little moment, provided it be remembered that its 
texture, whether perforated or not, is such as to ad- 
mit of exhalation and absorption taking place through 
its substance. 

The structure of the cuticle is in admirable harmony 
with its uses. Placed as an insensible intermedium 
between external objects and the delicate nervous ex- 
pansion on the surface of the subjacent true skin, i¢ 
serves as a physical defence against friction ; and while, 
by impeding evaporation, it preserves the true skiz 
in that soft and moist state which is essential to its 
utility, it also, by impeding absorption, enables mait 
to expose himself without injury to the action of nu- 
merous agents, which, but for its protection, would 
immediately be absorbed, and cause the speedy de- 
struction of health and life. This is remarkably ex- 
emplified in several trades, where the workman is 
unavoidably exposed to an atmosphere loaded with 
metallic and poisonous vapours, or obliged to handle 
poisonous substances: and where without the obstruc- 
tion of the cuticle, the evil to which he is subjected 
would be aggravated a hundred-fold. Being destitute 
of nerves, the cuticle is not hurt by the direct contact of 
external bodies, and being very thin, it blunts without 
impairing the distinctness of the impression made on 
the nerves of sensation. The necessity of this latter 
provision becomes very obvious when the cuticle is 
abraded.or removed by vesication. The surface be- 
low is then found to be too tender and irritable for the 
exercise of touch, and conveys to the mind scarcely any 
other sensation than that of pain. For the same rea- 
son, those parts of the skin which are most exposed to 
pressure and friction, such as the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet, are provided with a thicker cuticle 
to defend them from injury. 

The greater thickness of the cuticle in such situa- 
tions is manifestly the intentional work of the Creator, 
for it is perceptible even at birth before use can have 
exercised any influence. Indeed, were the tender 
skin not so protected, every violent contraction of the 
hand upon a rough and hard surface, and every step 
made on uneven ground, would cause pain, and dis- 
able us for exertion. 

By another beneficent provision, calculated to af- 
ford increased protection according to the necessities 
of the individual, it happens that, when a part is much 
used, the cuticle covering it becomes thicker and 
thicker within certain limits, till in extreme cases it 
becomes as thick, hard, and resisting as horn. It is 
this thickening of the epidermis on the lady’s finger 
that alone enables her to wield with impunity that 
important instrument the needle; and it is the same 
thickening that fits the blacksmith and the mason, 
the stone-breaker and the boatman, to ply their trades, 
without that painful blistering which the young ap- 
prentice or unaccustomed labourer so regularly un- 
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dergoes, and which must have continued to recur for 
ever, had the cuticle been organised with bloodvessels 
and nerves, or not subjected to this law of becoming 
thicker wherever increased protection is required. 

Another modification of the cuticle to suit a mo- 
dification of circumstances, is that observed in the 
nails. These belong to the scarf-skin, and separate 
with it; and, like it, they have neither bloodvessels 
nor nerves, and may be cut or bruised without pain. 
When the hand or foot is macerated in water, the 
nails and the cuticle show their identity of orga- 
nisation, by separating together from the dermis or 
true skin below. ‘The nails, like the cuticle, serve 
chiefly to protect the subjacent parts from injury ; and 
accordingly, in those lower animals whose manner of 
life subjects their feet to continual pressure, and re- 
quires no nice exercise of touch, nature has provided 
horny and resisting hoofs for their protection, instead 
of a merely thickened epidermis. 

To produce thickening of the cuticle, exercise must 
be gradual, and not too severe. If, for example, a 
person takes a very long walk, rows a boat, or makes 
use of a heavy hammer for a few hours, without hav- 
ing been accustomed to such an effort, there is no 
time for the cuticle to thicken, and defend itself from 
the unusual friction. The parts below, being inade- 
quately protected, become irritated and inflamed, and 
throw out a quantity of watery fluid or serum on their 
surface, which raises up the cuticle in blisters, and by 
making it painful to continue the pressure, obliges 
the person to desist from an exercise, which, if conti- 
nued, would evidently soon alter the structure of the 
sentient nervous filaments, and for ever unfit them 
for their proper uses: So that even in this result, 
beneficence and wisdom are prominently displayed. 

Immediately beneath the scarf-skin, and between it 
and the true skin, is the mucous coat, rete mucosum, or 
mucous network, which is remarkable chiefly as being 
the seat of the colouring matter of the skin. It is 
seen with difficulty on dissection except in negroes, 
in whom it is thick. It is exceedingly attenuated in 
albinos, and is in fact thick in proportion to the depth 
of colour. It is destitute of bloodvessels and nerves, 
but, jike the epidermis, is permeable by other bodies. 
The colouring matter is said to be the same as that of 
the blood; Davy and Blumenbach, however, regard 
it as carbon. : 

From all that is known regarding the mucous coat, 
it may be viewed generally as merely a thin soft co- 
vering, placed between the outer and the inner skin, 
to protect the nerves and vessels of the latter, and 
give them their requisite softness and pliancy. Being 
of a dark colour in the negro, it has been supposed to 
diminish the heating influence of the sun’s rays in 
tropical climates, by the higher radiating power which 
is possessed by a black than by a light surface; but 
there is reason to doubt the soundness of the theory 
at least, for black is well known to excel in absorbing, 
as wellas in radiating, heat; and late experiments on 
the coast of Africa seem to show, that the tempera- 
ture of the negro is actually about two degrees higher 
than that of the European under the same circum- 
stances. : 

The mucous coat is the seat of the beautiful and 
variegated colouring observed in the skins of many 
fishes and other animals, in which it has often a high 
and almost metallic splendour. 

The third orinmost layer, called the érwe skin, der- 
mis, or corion, constitutes the chief thickness of the 
skin, and is by far the most important of the three, 
both in structure and functions. Unlike the cuticle 
and mucous coat, which are homogeneous in their 
whole extent, and apparently without organisation, the 
true skin, or simply, as we shall call it for brevity’s 
sake, the skin, is very delicately organised, and en- 
dowed with the principle of life in avery high degree. 
Not only is .it the beautiful and efficacious protector 
of the subjacent structures, but it is the seat of sen- 
sation and of touch, and the instrument of avery im- 
portant exhalation, viz. perspiration, the right condi- 
tion or disturbance of which is a most powerful agent 
in the preservation or subversion of the general health. 
The dermis is a dense, firm, and resistant tissue, pos- 
sessed of great extensibility and elasticity, and of a 
colour more or less red in proportion to the quantity 
of blood it receives and contains. Its looser internal 
surface, which is united to the cellular membrane in 
which the fat is deposited, presents a great number 
of cells or cavities, which penetrate obliquely into the 
substance, and towards the external surface, of the 
skin, and also contain fatty matter. These areole or 
cells are larger on some parts of the body than on others ; 
they are very small on the back of the hand and foot, 
the forehead, and other places where fat is never de- 
posited and the skin is very thin; while they are large 
in the palm of the hand and sole of the foot, where the 
skin is consequently thicker and fatabounds. These 
cells are traversed by innumerable bloodvessels and 
filaments of nerves, which pass through to be rami- 
fied on the outer surface of the skin, where they show 
themselves in the form of numerous small papille or 
points, which are very visible on the surtace of the 
tongue, and on the fingers and palm of the hand. 
These papille constitute the true organs of touch and 
sensation, andare therefore most thickly planted where 
these senses are most acute, 

+, The true skin is so abundantly supplied with blood 
and nervous power, that, for practical purposes, it may 
almost be regarded as composed of vessels and nerves 
alone; and it is important to notice this fact. The 


universal and equal redness of the skin in blushing is 
itself a proof of great vascularity; but a still stronger 
consists in our being unable to direct the point of the 
finest needle into any spot without puncturing a ves- 
sel and drawing blood. The same test proves the 
equal abundance of nervous filaments in the skin, for 
not a point can be punctured without transfixing a 
nerve and causing pain; and it is well known that, 
in surgical operations and accidental wounds, the 
chief pain is always in the skin, because it is profusely 
supplied with nerves on purpose to serve as the instru- 
ment of feeling. From these examples, the skin may 
be truly considered as a network of bloodvessels and 
nerves of the finest conceivable texture; and, taking 
the vast extent ofits whole surface (estimated to exceed 
in a man of average size 2500 square inches) into ac- 
count, we can easily understand how these minute 
ramifications may really constitute a larger mass of 
nervous matter than is contained in the original trunks 
of the nerves from which they are incorrectly said to 
arise, and also how so large a proportion of the whole 
blood may be circulating through the skin at one time. * 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS OF NATIONS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
The Jews, 

HAvine, in the articles entitled the Philosophy of 
Death, explained the causes which induce, and the 
phenomena which are attendant on, death, we now 
proceed to describe some of the more remarkable fu- 
neral rites which have been adopted by different 
nations, and which will be found to be peculiarly in- 
teresting ; inasmuch as they illustrate distinctly the 
manners and customs which prevailed in the earlier 
ages of the world. Human nature, itis true, has been 
the same in all ages; the same hopes and fears—the 
same joys and sorrows—the same affections and pas- 
sions—may be recognised, actuating mankind ; so that 
we at length come to certain fixed principles of action, 
which appear to be inherent in every constitution. 
The love of those who are connected to us by the most 
sacred ties of consanguinity, and of those who have 
endeared themselves to us by kindness and good feel- 
ing, is one of those principles which directs, more 
or less, the conduct of every individual in society ; 
and when, therefore, in the course of nature, the ob- 
ject of such affection is removed from us by death, 
the loss we thereby sustain is felt to be a grievous 
calamity, which naturally excites the most heart-felt 
sorrow and unavailing lamentation. Hence, almost 
every nation has adopted some signal funeral rites, as 
typical of the love borne towards the deceased, and the 
hope that he will inherit a future life; and all such 
rites have been, as we might anticipate, modified by 
the character of the religion that has prevailed. Al- 
most all nations have regarded death as an evil; but 
the learned historian Strabo describes a race of peo- 
ple living in one of the districts on Mount Caucasus, 
who mourned over the birth of their children, and 
celebrated their funerals with rejoicing. Such senti- 
ments as these, however, originate in dark and gloomy 
superstition, aud are by no means consonant with na- 
ture. The most interesting nations of antiquity are 
the Jews, Egyptians, Turks, Greeks, and Romans ; 
and in examining their funeral rites, we shall dis- 
cover the origin of many customs and ceremonies 
which have been adopted by modern nations. 

When a Jew was supposed to be dying, it was cus- 
tomary to send for ten persons and a rabbi, in order 
that he might, before them, make a confession of his 
sins. He was not suffered to remain alone; but no- 
tice was sent to the kalronim—a society of buriars 
connected with the synagogue—whose duty it was to 
watch and pray by him until his sufferings terminated. 
The relatives generally kissed the dying person im- 
mediately before his last expiration; a custom which, as 
we shall presently observe, prevailed among the Greeks 
and other eastern nations. After death, the body was 
laid upon the ground, the head being supported by a 
pillow, and the hands and feet laid out even. The 
face was then covered with a black cloth, it being no 
longer lawful to see it, and a light set at the head. 
At the time appointed for the burial, which is an- 
nounced and made known to the people by the rulers 
of the synagogue, a member of the society of buriars, 
drawn by lot, attended to wash the corpse, put on the 
shroud, and place it in the coffin. The body was 
washed with warm water, and, during the period of 
the washing, was still kept covered over with a sheet, 


* We are indebted for this very simple and explicit account of an 
important part of the animal frame, to a work which has been 
already quoted in the Journal— The Principles of Physiology ap- 
plied to the Preservation of Health, and to the Improvement of 
Physical and Mental Education; by Andrew Combe, M,D,” Edin- 
burgh, Blacks, 1834, 
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in order that it might not be exposed. One of theat- 
tendants also placed her hand over the mouth, to pre- 
vent any water entering it, when poured over the body. 
They then cleaned the nails of the hands and feet, and 
dried the body well in every part ; a ceremony called 
the ¢ohoro, or the cleansing. The shroud usually con- 
sisted of ashirt, a pair of drawers, a cap for the head, 
and an upper garment which covered the whole body ; 
there was, however, a controversy among the rabbis 
concerning the kind of habits proper for the dead ; 
some insisting that they should be apparelled ina cloth 
mingled with wool, thread, or silk; others maintain- 
ing that they should be divested of such garments 
previous to interment. The garments, however, were 
usually made of crape; nor was there any distinction, 
in the mode of attiring the corpse, between the rich 
and the poor, the old and the young; even those bu- 
ried at the expense of the synagogue were treated in 
the same manner ; it being one of their fundamental 
principles to inter all their dead with the utmost re- 
spect. When thus washed and attired, the body was 
placed in the coffin, over which a black cloth was 
thrown, and then put into the hearse to be conveyed 
to the burying ground. Arrived at the place of in- 
terment, the coffin was taken out of the hearse and 
placed upon a bier, upon which it was carried into a 
hall belonging to the burying ground, where the cof- 
fin was formally opened, in order to see if any thing 
had been displaced by the jolting of the hearse, in 
which case the displaced dress was carefully re-adjusted, 
and the lid of the coffin closed, all present joining in a 
prayer. The bier, with the coffin containing the corpse, 
was then carried out of the hall into the burying 
ground ; but they did not proceed many paces before 
they set down the bier, and offered up another prayer. 
This done, they proceeded forward to the sepulchre 
or grave, into which the body was deposited by some 
of the society. When the coftin was lowered into the 
grave, the relations of the dead were the first to throw 
earth upon it ; each throwing it either by handfuls or 
with a shovel, until the grave was filled. It was cus- 
tomary, on returning from the cemetery, for each to 
pluck up grass three times, saying, ‘‘ They shall flou- 
rish like the grass of the earth.” They then washed 
their hands, and concluded the burial service by re- 
peating the ninety-first Psalm. 

Besides the witnesses and spectators, there were 
two classes of persons necessary to Jewish funerals 
—hired weepers and bearers; but public lamentations 
were allowed only for those who died of a natural 
death within the pale of the synagogue. The custom 
of hiring mourning women prevailed not only among 
the Jews, but also among the Mahometans and other 
eastern people ; and these hired mourners, as they 
proceeded to the grave, made use of violent lamenta- 
tions. Hence we read in Jeremiah, “Call for the 
mourning women, that they may come; and send for 
cunning women, that they may come; and let them 
make haste and take up a wailing for us, that our 
eyes may run down with tears, and our eyelids gush 
with waters.” It was customary for the burial to 
take place in the day-time; and besides the relatives, 
bearers, and hired mourners, musicians were also 
hired; hence the Saviour found minstrels making a 
great noise at the gate of a nobleman, whose daugh- 
ter he raised from the dead. But this was a custom 
that varied in the synagogue; for, by a council of 
Narbonne held in the sixth century, it appears that 
the Jews in more ancient times carried their dead to 
the graves peaceably, and without instruments, and 
it charges them with the innovation of introducing 
the use of hymns. Among the Jews of Barbary, the 
corpse, says Dean Addison, is borne b¥ four persons 
to the place of burial; in the procession the Cha- 
chamsoi priests march first, next to them the kindred 
of the deceased, and then those that are invited to 
the funeral, all singing, in a sort of plain song, the 
forty-ninth Psalm ; and if it last not till they come 
to the grave, they begin it again. So also an ancient 
author, Maimonides, informs us that the poorest Jew 
is obliged to hire two players upon the flute, and a 


‘weeper, for the burying of his wife; and those that 


are rich, he adds, increase the number in proportion 
to their estates. When the deceased was a person of 
eminence, the funeral ceremony was conducted with. 
considerable ostentation and splendour. The body of 
Herod, says Josephus, was placed on a litter, with 
gold, and embellished with precious stones of great 
value; it was covered with purple, and on the head 
was a diadem, over which was a crown of gold, and 
in the right hand a sceptre. By the side of the corpse 
marched the sons and relations of Herod ; these were 
followed by numbers of soldiers in different divisions, 
the royal guards going first ; next to them the troops 
of Thrace; then the Germans; and next to them the 
Galatians ; all of them dressed and armed as if going 
to battle. These were followed by the rest of the 
army, each division commanded by its proper officers, 
and five hundred domestics carrying spices and per- 
fumes, In this funeral pomp they proceeded to Heros 
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furlongs distant from Jerusalem, where 


dium, eight 
the body was interred. 

The Jews, at the burial of their kings and persons 
#f distinction, were accustomed to burn large quanti- 
ties of perfumes and spices. It is stated in the Talmud 
that not less than eighty pounds of spices were used 


at the funeral of Rabbi Gamaliel, an elder. When 

Asa died, he was laid, we read, in a bed filled with 

sweet odours, and divers kind of spices, made by the 

apothecaries’ art; and they made a very great burn- 
ing for him. So also, after the crucilixion, Nicode- 

mus brought with him to the body of Christ a mix- 

ture of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound 

weight. ‘The.custom of the Jews in perfuming the 
sepulchres of the dead, led to the practice adopted by 
the Greeks of anointing the tombs and monuments of 
those whose loss they bewailed. An elegant writer, 
in a tale of a romantic character, represents this cus- 
tom as still prevailing in the East. “‘ Immediately,” 
says he, ‘‘ she fainted away; and when she recovered 

her senses again, she found herself seated upon a 

tombstone. ‘The sad reflection immediately recurred 

that she had lost her beloved father; so drowning his 
lamp with her tears, she sat in the shades of horror, 

conscious that her undutiful conduct had brought a 

virtuous parent to an untimely end. In a short time 

she beheld her mother with a weeping train in the 
robes of mourning, carrying jars of perfumed oil, and 
baskets of flowers to strew the tomb; so joining their 
tears in one stream of affliction, she related her tale 
in. the ears of astonishment.” . This joining the per- 
fumed oil with the flowers strewed upon the tomb, is 

2 custom very elegantly described by many of the 

Greek poets. 

The cemeteries of the Jews were generally at a dis- 
tance from their cities; but Jerusalem formed an ex- 
ception, inasmuch as many of her rulers were buried 
there; and from the circumstance of their princes 
being deposited in the same receptacle, it was said, 
when any one died and was so buried, that he was 
“gathered to his fathers.”” A field was, however, 
purchased by the Jews out of Jerusalem, for the pur- 
pose of burying strangers. As there were many rocks 
and caves about Jerusalem, these were for the most 
part chosen for cemeteries. By the description of 
their sepulchres, given by the rabbis, it appears that 
they made the door of them very narrow, so thata 
stone rolled to the mouth of the sepulchre sufficed to 
shut it. Within the sepulchre the roof was arched, 
and numerous niches hewn in its side walls, in which 
the dead bodies of each family were deposited, and 
these seem to have borne a considerable resemblance 
to the catacombs in Rome, Naples, and Sicily. When 
they purchased a field or space of ground for a place 
of interment, they proceeded to lay it out in rows, 
formed by driving stakes into the ground, and placing 
boards against them. The breadth of each row was 
the full length of an adult, and in them the dead 
were interred next to one another. They on_no ac- 
eount permitted one coffin to rest immediately upon 
another; therefore, when one row was full, they 
opened the next to it,and so proceeded until the field 
was completely occupied. They then either purchased 
_new ground, or deposited a sufficient quantity, of 
~ earth above the coffins, to enable them to open other 

graves above, without disturbing those underneath. 
The rich and the poor were thus alike interred, and 
even those whose relations could not afford to. pay for 
their burial, were, if they had led honest and irre- 
proachable lives, buried at the expense of the syna- 
gogue. At every burial-ground, a Jew and his family 
constantly resided, and received.a. salary from the 
rulers of the synagogue. His business was to take 
care of the ground, and write down in a book the 
names, day of the mouth, and year in which persons 
had been interred, and also the row in which they 
had been placed, by which means it was impossible 

_ to commit the mistake of opening a grave that had 
been already opened. 

_- The Jews distinguished between affliction. of the 
heart, and lamentation which expressed itself by tears 
and mournful ejaculations. It is affirmed by St Jerome, 
that the Jews of his time, inmourning their dead, 
wept, rolled themselves in ashes, having their feet 
bare, and laid in sackcloth. When any person died, 
it was universally the custom to rend their garments, 
which was a very ancient ceremony; for when the 
brothers of Joseph brought the.garment he had worn 
to their father, believing he was slain by a wild beast, 
“ Jacob rent his clothes, and mourned for his son 
many days.” The following is the mode they adopted 
in performing this ceremony :—They took the. knife, 
and holding the blade downwards, gave. the upper 
garment a cut on the right sides they then rent it a 
hand’s breadth, and this,was done for the five follow- 
ing relatives—a brother, a sister, a.son, a daughter, 

sand a wife; but in mourning for a father or a mother, 
the rent was made on the left side, and in all the gar- 
ments, coat, waistcoat, &c. When the burial was 
over, the mourning commenced. 
thirty days of aftliction for a dead person; the three 
first of which were given up to tears and grief, and 
the seven following to lament. his fate. But the more 
common. term of mourning was seven days, whence 
it was called the Shivoe, during which time» they 
saluted nobody, did not go out, nor did any sort of 
business, nor bathe, nor partake of any species of en- 
joyment; but they sat on the ground bare-footed, and 
were visited eyening and.morning by persons. of 
their nation, who came to pray with and condole 


The rabbis reckoned 


them. ‘The position of sitting was regarded as signi- 
ficant of deep grief, and not unfrequently they sat 
lamenting the deceased near the doors of their houses, 
a custom subsequently adopted by the Greeks. The 
persons who visited the distressed person were not 
permitted to speak until the afflicted person had him- 
self spoken. If he shook his head, they interpreted it 
as a sign that he comforted himself, and required not 
their consolation ; if he continued at rest, the contrary 
was inferred. In bewailing their dead, the ancient 
Jews cut off the hair of their heads. put on sackcloth, 
threw ashes on their heads, and beat their breasts and 
thighs. The cutting off the hair of the*head in 
mourning for the dead, was a custom that prevailed 
not only among the Jews, but among the Arabs and 
Greeks. Hence, Herbelot informs us, that, when 
Khaled ben Valid, one of the bravest Arabs in the 
time of Mahommed, died, there was not a female of 
the house of Mogairah, either matron or maiden, 
who did not cause her hair to be cut off at his burial. 
How the hair so cut off was disposed of by the Jews, 
we know not;—it was the custom, however, of the 
contemporary Greeks to lay theirs on the dead body, 
or cast it into. the funeral pile. ‘The sackcloth they 
wore was made of coarse and harsh materials ; but it 
is by no means proved that they were like John the 
Baptist’s garment, made of camel’s hair. The ashes 
they threw on their own head, was done to remind 
them that “dust we are, and unto dust we shall re- 
turn. 

The tombs of the dead were held in great venera- 
tion by the Jews. They whitened them every year 
in the month of February, Jest in passing by them 
they should. be defiled; and it is to this custom that 
the allusion is made, when the scribes, Pharisees), and 
hypocrites, are compared to whitened sepulchres. It 
was not lawful to cross them with an aqueduct ora 
highway, nor to gather wood near them, nor to lead 
flocks to pasture around them. Sometimes they were 
placed on the highroads to awaken the attention of 
travellers, and preserve the memory of the dead. 
Thus, Jacob not’being able to carry Rachel to Mach- 
pelah, buried her in the highway of Bethlehem, and 
placed a pillar upon her tomb. Hpitaphs were not, 
however, introduced until after the time of David. 
The following is a copy of an ancient epitaph placed 
on the tomb of a maiden :—‘‘ J have erected this sta- 
tue (or epitaph) on the head of the most holy, most 
chaste, and most excellent Rebecca, daughter to the 
holy Rabbi Samuel the Levite, who has lived in good 
reputation, and who died on the eighth of December 
1375. Let her soul be boundin the garden of Eden.” 
When Montfaucon was travelling in {taly, he entered 
a Jewish cemetery near the enedictine monastery, 
and found many such epitaphs, all of which were in- 
scribed in the Hebrew character, although there isno 
doubt that the Jews spoke the language of that coun- 
try. The Jewish epitaphs generally commenced with 
“ Hare lies,” or ‘Here rests in peace ;’’ a form of 
epitaph still retained in Christian burial grounds. It 
was a custom for Jewish women to visit the tombs of 
their deceased relatives at certain seasons of the year, 
“In a recess upon our right hand (says the celebrated 
traveller Clarke) we beheld the cemetery or field of 
dead belonging tothe Kairite Jews. Nothing can be 
imagined more calculated to inspire holy meditation. 
It is abeautiful grove filling a chasm of she mountains, 
which is rendered gloomy by the shade of lofty trees 
and overhanging rocks. A winding path conducts 
through this solemn scene. Several tombs of white 
marble present a fine contrast to the deep green of 
the foliage; and female figures in white veils are con- 
stantly seen offering their pious lamentations over the 
graves. An evening or a morning visit to the sepul- 
chres of their departed friends is here perhaps the only 
exercise of the Jewish women, as they seldom leave 
their houses.”” A similar custom prevails among the 
Turks, whose women on Friday, the day of their wor- 
ship, go before sunrise.to the grave of their deceased 
relative, where they mourn and sprinkle it with water 
and flowers. In Wales, and also in some counties of 
England, the relatives go after the funeral on certain 
days tovisit and strew flowers on the grave. The 
Jews, after lamenting the dead, in honour of \their 
meraory gave a magnificent entertainment ; hence we 
are informed by Josephus that Archelaus, having la- 
mented Herod the Great seven days, gave a splendid 
feast to the people. The early Christians, it would 
appear, also adopted this custom); and, accordingly, St 
Chrysostome complains of their not inviting the poor 
on:such occasions. It does not appear, however, that 
they prepared a table in the churchyard ;—the enter- 
tainment was given by the relations athome. It was 
by the rites we have now described that the Jews la- 
mented the dead; nor was it deemed necéssary to 
signify their grief by wearing mourning, ‘They ge- 
nerally, however, in this respect, adopted the custom 
of the country in which they lived. 

The ancient Jews occasionally, though not univer- 
sally, embalmed the dead; thus, Joseph, after he had 
fallen on his father’s face and kissed him, commanded 
his servants the physicians to embalm him, which 
operation they performed in the same manner as the 
Ligyptians. very disease among the Jews had its 
particular doctor, a particular class of whom was ap- 
pointed toembalm the dead. The Greeks also adopted 
this custom; but to this we shall more. particularly 
refer in a future article. 

The funeral customs of the modern Jews in Great 
Britain bear a considerable resemblance to those of 


their ancient ancestors in Palestine, but accompanied — 
with less publicsolemnity. Their usages with respect — 
to cleansing and dressing the bodies of the dead are — 


precisely the same as those above narrated; so like- 
wise is their mode of sepulture, their rending of the 
garments, and their peried of mourning. 
that the ancient practice of burying the dead may still 


have full effect, the modern Jews possess burial-places — 


apart from those of the people among whom they now 
freely mingle as citizens. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
ALLIGATORS.* 


ALLicATors form a genus of aquatic Saurian reptiles 
of large size, formidable structure, and voracious ha- 
bits. There is not much difference between the cro- 
codiles of the eastern world and the alligators of the 
western, neither is there much difference in the sig- 
nification of the two names. The crocodile was named 
by the Greeks after a yellow lizard, the exact species 
is not known, from the feet of which there exuded a 
liquor of a musky scent; and the alligator is only a 
corruption of the Portuguese word for lizard, and 
was by them applied to the crocodiles of western Africa 
before the American species had been discovered. 

Alligators are, as one would say, ungainly, andeven 
ugly animals; but they are not naturally ferocious ; 
they kill only to eat, and they kill but one at a time. 
If, indeed, the prey is so tough that they cannot break 
it by the pressure of their jaws, they take it under 
water, and bury it there till it becomes softened by 
partial putrefaction. In these cases, the same un- 
quenched hunger sends them to look for more; and 
they continue the process till they can meet with some- 
thing which can be eaten instanter. No reptiles mas- 
ticate or grind their food; and few, if any, give it a 
second bite. Their jaws close like the sides of a spring 
trap ; and if*they do not inclose the whole of the prey, 
the only way that the animal has of detaching the por- 
tion which they do seize, in order to swallow it, is by 
shaking it; and when they are unable to accomplish 
this, they bury it under water in the manner which 
has been stated. 

Animals, when swallowed whole or nearly so, take 
of course longer in digesting than when they are torn 
or chewed ; and thus the’alligators are, like the larger 
swallowing serpents, dull and languid for some time 
after a full meal. 

At all times, indeed, they are indolent animals ; for 
though they can walk tolerably fast, and swim faster, 
the greater part of their time is spent in inaction, and 
some of it, in the colder climates, in a torpid or dor- 
mant state, ‘. 

During the heat of the day, the alligators either lie 
stretched and languid on the banks, or in the mud, on 
the shores of the rivers-and lagunes, which are the 
favourite haunts of the animals; and as the other na- 
tives of such localities (the winged ones which sport 
in the sun excepted) are generally at rest at these 
times, the consequence is, that, during the day, they 
capture but few animals, excepting such as wander 
near them. Théy sometimes, however, are put into 
motion and noise inthe heat and drought, by thatsin- 
gular wave called the “bore,” which is known in some 
of the fen rivers of England, and which is often very 
high and violent in its motion in the level-hedded ri- 
vers of warmer climates. Heavy and strong as the 
full-grown alligators are, the force of the bore rolls 
them powerless before it; and they rattle against each 


other, and bellow, adding much to the noise and con- ~ 


fusion, There is no bore in:the’bays or lagunes, and 
none in rivers above the first rapid, even dongh that 
is an inconsiderable ones and thus, during the hot 
and sunny days, the alligators in these are at peace. 
When evening comes, however, they begin to move, 
and the roaring of the larger ones is terrific. It is a 
compound of the sounds of the bull and the bittern, 
but far louder than either; and it grates and shivers 
on the ear as.if the ground were shaking, Whether 
it produces any effect upon the prey of the alligators, 
in making: that prey disclosevitself by its efforts to 
escape, is not known); and, indeed, harsh and terrific 
as itis, it seems not only to be the common noise of 
the reptiles, but also their love-song, which they emit 


| frequently and freely in the pairing season. The his- 


tory of the pairing is not very complete ; but there are 
some reasons for concluding that they are polygamous, 
The males engage in fierce though uncouth battles at 
that season, andinot, as has» been observed, at anny 
other ; and the fair inference is, that these are battles 
of gallantry. They usually take place.in the water, 
though in the shallows rather than the depths; and, 
at first at least, they are bouts of cudgel-play, rather 
than battles with the teeth. When it comes to the 
latter, it is desperate, and the death of one, sometimes 
of both, is inevitable. It has already been said that 


the alligator can give no second bite; and as little:is ~ 


it disposed to leave the first one, till the object which 
it seizes is fairly under water. The jaws close in the 
same manner as those of the “biting turtles,” and 
they can with difficulty be wrenched asunder, even 
by a lever of considerablelength. = : 

As is the case with all the larger reptiles which find 
their food chiefly in the water, thealligators are ovi- 
parous ; and the females deposit their eggs in holes of 
the banks, above the water-mark, which they exca- 


' * From the British Cyclopedia, Natural History Division; Orr 
and Smith, London. i Ai 
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vate with their paws and snout, and cover again after 
the eggs are deposited. Though the animal is some- 
times very large, fifteen, twenty, or even thirty feet 
in length, and in the latter case little less than two 
feet in diameter where thickest, the eggs are not larger 
than those of a goose, and, indeed, generally not so 
large. They are eatable, as also is the flesh of the 
animals ; but the flavour of both is rather musky for 
As to the number of eggs which 
the female drops, authors are not agreed ; some say as 
many as a hundred, and others little more than a 
Both are, probably, in 
so far right; for as the female returns to the water 
every day, it is probable that she deposits part only 


Eutopean palates. 


fourth part of that number. 


in one hole. During that operation they are not vo- 
racious; and perhaps they, like the turtle, abstain in 
great part from eating at that time. Their grand 
feasts are during the floods, especially the first of them, 
whether from the southern rains, or the melting of the 
snows at the sources of more northerly rivers, such as 
the Mississippi. ‘These rains by their violence beat 
down many animals, and sweep away many animal 
remains, wafting them all to those temporary lakes in 
the forests, in which the water stagnates with its float- 
age. Recent or putrid mammalia, birds, reptiles, or 
fish (for some of the latter are killed, and may lose 
their management), are all the same to the alligators. 
Mountain cat, monkey, vulture, parrot, sriake, lizard, 
fish (the gymnotus itself), or even the deadly bush- 
master, all find jaws ready to seize them; and while 
the harvest lasts, which may be about eight or ten 
weeks in the average of places, the reptiles wax fat, 
and are able to undergo the labours of the year with 
little food, as has been said. 

The most remarkable distinguishing character of 
alligators is the shape of the head. The gavials have 

“it the most produced, the crocodiles the next, and the 
alligators have it shortest. Inthem the length of the 
jaws from the articulation is only one-half more than 
the greatest breadth. The teeth have a ragged ap- 
pearance, as some of them are long and others short. 
There are never fewer than nineteen: in each side of 
either jaw, and sometimes two more in each side of 
the under one. These grow with the growth of the 
animal ; and receiving cavities are formed for them 
in the upper jaw, especially from those fourth from 
the front, which are longer than any of the others. 
The body is low. and squat; the hind legs are nearly 
round in their section, and haveno membrane on their 
sides ; the webs of the toes also extend only half the 
length ; and the holes behind the orbits, which are 
understood to secrete a musky fluid in the crocodiles, 
are small and obscure, or wanting. : 

From the structure of the feet, and the want of 
fringed or pectinated membranes on the hind legs, 
which are both a lessening of the pelagic structure, 
alligators keep more to the fresh waters, the rivers, 
and lagunes, than the crocodiles ; so that those in the 
bays of the West India islands, though popularly 
known as alligators or caymans, are rather to be con- 
sidered as crocodiles, even in the popular sense of that 
term. 

There are four species or more, all natives of the 
warmer parts of the American continent, but vary- 
ing in their appearance, so as in some of the species 
to resemble the crocodiles, and in others the gavials. 
The species which, in the written accounts at least, 
is the most ferocious and ‘formidable to man, is that 
which inhabits the Mississippi and the other rivers 
of the southern parts of North America, and the 
swamps and lagunes which these rivers form when 
they are swollen by floods. It is the pike.headed alli- 
gator (Alligator luctus) of Cuvier, so called because 
its head, in shape at least, bears some resemblance 
to that of the common pike. This species has been 
seen as long as fifteen feet, with the head two feet 
long, and the gape nearly the same. The jaws are 
more elongated than in some other species, the breadth 
at the articulation not being in those of the size men- 
tioned much more than one foot. The snout is flat- 
tened on the upper surface, and slightly turned up at 
the extremity, which is bluntly pointed ; but the sides 
of the jaws are, for the greater portion of the length 
of the gape, nearly parallel. The teeth are large and 
irregular, with the fourth from the front in each side 
of the under jaw much larger than the rest, so that 
they can penetrate through. a substance of consider- 
able thickness, and, with. their points received into 
the sockets in the upper jaw, hold on against a very 
considerable strain. It is by this means that the ani- 
mal is said to master the larger mammalia, when they 
come to the shores to quench their thirst. The alli- 
gator, having observed its prey, swims slowly towards 
it, with the snout. barely above the water. When 
within reach, it.seizes the upper lip and nose; and at 
the same time ineurvating its body with more than 
ordinary exertion, hits a violent. blow on the shoulder 
with its thick and scaly tail. ‘Phe bite.and the blow 
together bring the animal toits.Jenees, tumble it head- 
long and helpless; and as the alligator does not quit 
its hold while the animal continues to struggle, and 
also contrives' to keep the head under water, the prey 
soon expires of pain and suffocation. ‘The smaller 
mammalia are generally foundered by the blow of the 
tail, and then seized by the head and drawn under 
water till they are suifocated. But in what, state. so- 
pie ad this description is eaten, whether recent 
or after it h 


| companion was already known to them. 


as been partially decomposed by time, it 
is always eaten on land. ‘They do not feed under wa- 
ter, anymore‘ than ‘they breathe in that situation ; 


but while in the water, they often contrive to feed in 
the air. They do so both upon birds and fishes. The 
low-flying ones of the former, they sometimes catch as 
they skim the surface on the wing; and they get un- 
der the swimmers, jerk them clear of the water with 
the snout, and instantly seize and swallow them. 
When it preys on fishes, it gets below them, and en- 
deavours to jerk them out of the water in a similar 
manner, in which case it swallows them at once; but 
if it seize them under water, it rises to the surface, 
tosses them into the air, and again seizes and swal« 
lows them as they fall. The latter mancuvre has 
been stated by travellers, and the statement has been 
repeated by compilers, to be performed in order that 
the alligator may expel from its mouth the water 
which it has taken in while seizing the fish. This, 
however, is an absurdity. The fish in the water is 
taken crosswise; and consequently the reptile, by 
merely rising to the surface, could easily retain it and 
expel the water. 
considerable length, is held in such a way as that it 
cannot easily be swallowed. It is therefore tossed 
into the air, and following the general law of animals 
in that state (for the exception of cats is doubtful), it 
comes down head foremost, and thus is either killed 
at once by the bite, or swallowed with ease. Many 
of the mammalia deal with their small prey after a 
similar manner. The dog, for instance, seizes a rat 
across the body ; the vital parts are too far within the 
gape for the canines; the rat bites; the dog gives a 
whine, tosses it up in the air, seizes it by the head as 
it falls, and the rat bites no more. 

This species of alligator is most numerous in the 
fresh waters immediately to the northward of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and it is abundant in proportion as 
the locality is marshy, full of putrifying things, and 
pestilent. The vast tide of the Mississippi shows, 
upon the grandest scale any where to be met with, 
the power of running water over the earth. Trees, 
forests, islands, are moved about by it, as lightly as 
dry stubble by the autumnal floods of our rivers ; 
and therefore, excepting in the cold season when they 
remain torpid in their hybernacula under the banks, 
it is always harvest time with the alligators, and also 
with the soft turtle (Yestudo ferox), which is as vo- 
racious in proportion to the turtles of other places, 
as the pike-headed alligator to the other alligators. 
Many of the accounts of these reptiles, as given by 
authors, must be received with deductions; but after 
every allowance, they are bold and formidable enemies. 


STYLE OF LIVING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr Princte, in the entertaining account of his resi- 
dence in South Africa, gives the following description 
of the appearance and mode of living of the Dutch- 
African store-farmers, or boors, which will probably 
remind our readers of the patriarchal ages, and the 
dependence for subsistence chiefly on flocks and herds : 
—‘‘ Descending from the ridge of the, mountain by a 
steep and stony path, tracked out by quaggas and 
other large game, we followed the rugged course of a 
torrent, until we reached, after a ride of about three 
hours, the farm of Elands-Drift (4. e. Ford of Elks), 
in the valley of the Tarka. This was the residence 
of an old Dutch-Africam boor, named Winzel Coetzer, 
at that time our nearestneighbour. On riding up tothe 
place, which consisted of three or four thatched houses, 
and a few reed cabins inhabited by the Hottentot de- 
pendeats, we were encountered by a host of some 
twenty or thirty dogs, which had been lying about in 
the shade of the huts, and now started up around us, 
open-mouthed, with a prodigious clamour, as is ye- 
nerally the case at every farm-house on the approach 
of strangers. In day-light, these growling guardians 
usually confine themselves to amere noisy demonstra- 
tion; but at night, it is often a matter of no small 
peril to approach a farm-house, for many of these ani- 
mals are both fierce and powerful, and will not hesi- 
tate toattack a stranger, if, in their eyes, he has the ill 
luck to appear in any way suspicious. The barking 
of the dogs brought out Arend Coetzer, one of the far- 
mer’s sons, from the principal dwelling-house, a frank 
young fellow, who had previously visited us at Glen- 


Lynden. Seeing us thus beset, he cameinstantly to our 
| help against the canine: rabble, whom he discomfited 


with great vigour, by hurling at them a few of the 
half-gnawed bones and bullocks’ horns which were 
lying in profusion about the place. The young boor 


was rejoiced to see me, and introduced me to his 


mother and sisters—a quiet looking matron, and two 
bashful girls, who now appeared from the house. My 
‘Wil Myn- 
heer afzadel?’ (‘ Will the gentleman’ unsaddle ?”) 
was the first inquiry. Ireadily agreed, intending, in- 
deed, thoughit was still early in the afternoon, to spend 
the night atthis place, with the view of becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with our rustic neighbours. 

-On entering the house, I found that the old boor 
had not yet risen from his afternoon nap, or siesta, a 
habit which is generally prevalent throughout the 
colony. He was not long, however, in making his 
appearance ; and, after shaking hands with a sort of 
gruff heartiness, he took down a bottle of brandy from 
a shelf, and urged me to drink a dram with him, as- 
suring: me that it was good drandewyn, distilled by 
himself from his own peaches. I tasted the spirit, 
which was colourless, with something of the fla- 
vour of bad whisky, but preferred regaling myself 
with a cup of tea, which had in the meanwhile been 


. 


But the fish, especially if it be of 


prepared and poured out for me by the respectable and 
active-looking dame. This ‘tea-water’ is made by a 
decoction, rather than an infusion, of the Chinese 
leaf, and being diluted with a certain proportion of 
boiling water, without any admixture of milk or su- 
gar, is offered to every visitor who may chance to ar- 
rive during the heat of the day. A small tin box 
containing sugar-candy is sometimes handed round 
with the ‘ tea-water,’ from which each person takes a 
little bit to keep in his mouth, and thus to sw eeten, 
in frugal fashion, the beverage as he swallows it. 
During this refreshment, [carried on a tolerably fluent 
conversation in broken Dutch with my host and his 
huisvrouw, and gratified them not a little by commu- 
nicating the most recent -information I possessed of 
the state of European politics, respecting which old 
Coetzer was very inquisitive. 

The domicile of my hospitable neighbours, in which 
we were thus seated, was not calculated to suggest any 
ideas of peculiar comfort to an Englishman. It was 
a house somewhat of the size and appearance of an 
old.fashioned Scotch barn. The walls were thick, 
and substantially built of strong adhesive clay ; ama- 
terial which, being well prepared or tempered, in the 
manner of mortar for brick-making, and raised in 
successive layers, soon acquires, in this dry.climate, a 
great degree of hardness, and is considered scarcely 
inferior in durability to burnt brick. These walls, 
which were about nine feet-high, and tolerably smooth 
and straight, had been plastered over within and with- 
out with a composition of sand and cow-dung, and 
this being afterwards well whitewashed with a sort of 
pipeclay, or with lime made of burnt shells, the whole 
had a very clean and light appearance. 

The roof was neatly thatched with a species of hard 
rushes, which are considered much more durable and 
less apt to catch fire than straw. There was no ceil- 
ing under the roof; but the rafters over-head were 
hung with amotley assemblage of several sorts of im- 
plements and provisions, such as hunting apparatus, 
dried flesh of various kinds of game, large whips of 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus hide, leopard and lion- 
skins, ostrich eggs and feathers, dried fruit, strings of 
onions, rolls ef tobacco, bamboos for whip-handles, 
calabashes, and a variety of other articles. A large 
pile of tine home-made soap graced the top of a parti- 
tion wall. 

The house was divided into three apartments ; the 
one in which we were seated (called the voorhuis) 
opened immediately from the open air, and is the apart- 
ment in which the family»always sit, eat, and receive 
visitors. A private room was formed at either end of 
this hall, by cross partitions of the same height and 
construction as the outer walls. The floor, which, 
though only of clay, appeared uncommonly smooth 
and hard, I found, on inquiry, had been formed of 
ant-heaps, which, being pounded into dust, and then 
watered and well stamped, assume a consistency of 
great tenacity. In making these floors, however, care 
must be taken to use only such ant-hills as have been 
broken up and plundered by the aardvark, or ant- 
eater, and consequently deserted by the surviving in- 
sects; otherwise, in spite of all your pounding, you 
may find you have planted two or three troublesome 
colonies beneath your feet. This floor is carefully 
washed over every morning- with water mixed with 
fresh cow-dung, in order to keep it cool and free from 
vermin—especially fleas, which are apt to become an 
intolerable pest in such mansions. 

The house was lighted by four square windows in 
front—one in each of the bedrooms, and two in the 
voorhuis—and also by the door, which appeared to be 
shut only during the night. The door consisted of 
reeds rudely fastened on a wicker frame, and was fixed 
to the door-posts by thongs of bullocks’ hide. The 
windows were without glass, and were closed at night, 
each with an untanned quagga skin. There was nei- 
ther stove nor chimney in any part of the dwelling- 
house; but the operations of cooking were performed 
in a small circular hut of clay and reeds, which stood 
in front of it. ‘The furniture of the sitting-room con- 
sisted of a couple of wooden tables, and a few chairs, 
stools, and waggon-chests ; an immense churn, into 
which all the milk saved from the sucking calves was 
daily poured, and churned every morning; a large 
iron pot for boiling soap; two or three wooden pit- 
chers, hooped with brass, and very brightly scoured ; 
a cupboard, exhibiting the family service of wooden 


bowls and trenchers, pewter tureens, brandy flasks, 


with a goodly array in phials of Dutch quack medi- 
cines. A tea vase, and brass teakettle heated by a 
chafing-dish—-which, with a set of Dutch teacups and 
a large brass-clasped ‘Dutch bible, occupied a small 
table at which the mistress of the house presided— 
completed the inventory. The bedrooms, in which I 
more than once slept on future occasions, were fur- 
nished each with one or more large bedsteads, or 
stretchers, without posts or curtains, but provided 
with good feather-beds, spread on elastic frames, wo- 
ven with thongs of bullocks’ hide, like a cane-bottomed 
chair. 

In a corner of the hall, part of the carcase of a sheep 
was suspended froma beam; and I was informed that 
two sheep, and sometimes more, were daily slaugh- 
tered for family consumption; the Hottentot herds. 


men and their families, as well as the farmer’s own >.” 


household, being chiefly fed upon mutton, at least dur- 
ing summer, when beef could not be properly cured. 
The carcases were hung up in this place, it appeared, 
chiefly to prevent waste by being constantly under 
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the eye of the mistress, who, in this country, instead 
of the ancient Saxon title of ‘ giver of bread’ (hlaf- 
diga lavedy, whence our term lady), might be appro- 
priately called the “giver of flesh.’ Flesh, and not 
bread, is here the staif of life; and the frontier colo- 
nists think it no more odd to have a sheep hanging in 
the voorhuis, than a farmer's wife in England would 
do to have the large household loaf placed for ready 
distribution on her hall table. 

In regard to dress, there was nothing very peculiar 
to remark. ‘That of the females, though in some re- 
speces mere slovenly, resembled a good deal the cos- 
tume of the rustic classes in England thirty or forty 
years ago. The men wore long ioose trousers of 
sheep or goat skin, tanned by their servants, and 
made in the family. A check shirt, a jacket of coarse 
frieze or cotton, according to the weather, and a 
broad-brimmed white bat, completed the costume. 
Shoes and stockings appeared not to be considered 
essential articles of dress for either sex, and were, I 
found, seldom worn except when they went to church, 
or tomerry-makings. A sort of sandals, however, are 
in common use, called veld-schoemen (country shoes), 
the fashion of which was, I believe, originally bor- 
rowed from the Hottentots. They are made of raw 
bullock hide, with an upper leather of dressed sheep 
or goat skin, much after the same mode as the brogues 
of the ancient Scottish Highlanders. 

Having previously heard that the industrious dame, 
the Juffrouw Coetzer, sometimes manufactured leather 
dresses for sale, I bespoke a travelling jacket and 
trousers of dressed springbok skin, the latter to be 
faced with leopard-fur, the price of which altogether 
was thirteen rix-dollars, or about one pound sterling. 
I purchased also the skin of a very beautiful leopard, 
which one of the young Coetzers had lately shot, for 
half a pound of gunpowder. 

Having exhausted the usual topics of country chat, 
I suggested a walk round the premises, and we sallied 
forth, accompanied by old Winzel and his son Arend. 
They led us first to the orchard, which was of consi- 
derable extent, and contained a variety of fruit trees, 
all in a thriving state. The whole of the orchard, 
vineyard, and garden ground, together with about 
twenty acres of corn land adjoining, were irrigated by 
the waters of a small mountain-rill, which were col- 
lected and led down in front of the house by an arti- 
ficial canal. This limited extent was the whole that 
could be cultivated on a farm comprising about six 
thousand acres. But this is quite sufficient for the 
wants of a large family ; the real wealth of the farm, 
so far as respects marketable commodities, consisting 
in the flocks and herds raised on its extensive pas- 
tures. : 

On approaching the cattle kraals, I was struck by 
the great height of the principal fold, which was ele- 
vated fifteen or twenty feet above the level of the ad- 
joining plain; and my surprise was certainly not 
diminished when I found that the mound on the top of 
which the pen was constructed, consisted of a mass of 
hard solid dung, accumulated by the cattle of the 
farm being folded for a succession of years on the same 
spot. The sheep-folds, though not quite so elevated, 
and under the lee, as it were, of the bullock-kraal, 
were also fixed on the top of similar accumulations. 
The several folds (for those of the sheep and goats 
consisted of three divisions) were all fenced in with 
branches of the thorny mimosa, which formed a sort 
of rampart around the margin of the mounds of dung, 
and were carefully placed with their prickly sides out- 
wards, on purpose to render the inclosures more secure 
from the nocturnal assaults of the hyenas, leopards, 
and jackals. 

While we were conversing, clouds of dust which I 
had observed approaching from three different quar- 
ters, came nearer, and I perceived that they were 
raised by two numerous flocks of sheep, and one large 
herd of cattle. First came the wethers, which are 
reared for the market, and are often driven by the 
butchers’ servants even to Cape Town, seven hundred 
miles distant. These being placed in their proper 
fold, the flock of ewes, ewe-goats, and lambs, was next 
driven in, and carefully penned in another; those hav- 
ing young ones of tender age being kept separate. 
And, finally, the cattle herd came rushing on pell- 
mell, and spontaneously assumed their station upon 
the summit of their guarded mound ; the milch-cows 
only being separated, in order to be tied up to stakes 
within a small inclosure nearer the houses, where they 
were milked by the Hottentot herdsmen. 

The farmer and his wife, with all their sons, 
daughters, daughters-in-law, and grandchildren, who 
were about the place, were assiduously occupied, while 
the herds and flocks were folding, in examining them 
as they passed in, andin walking through among them 
afterwards, to see that all was right. I was assured 
that, though they do not very frequently count them, 
they can discover at once if any individual ox is miss- 
ing, or if any accident has happened among the flocks 
from beasts of prey or otherwise. This faculty, 
though the result doubtless of peculiar habits of at- 
tention, is certainly very remarkable ; for the herd of 
cattle at this place amounted altogether to nearly 
seven hundred head, and the sheep and goats to about 
fivethousand. This is considered a very respectable, 
but by no means an extraordinary stock for a Tarka 
grazier. oo 

Every individual of an African farmer’s family, in- 
cluding even the child at the breast, has an interest 
in the welfare of the flocks and herds. It is their 


custom, as soon as a child is born, to set apart for ita 
certain number of the young live stock, which in- 
crease as the child grows up; and which, having a 
particular mark regularly affixed to them, form, when 
the owner arrives at adult age, a stock sufticient to be 
considered a respectable dowry !or a prosperous far- 
mer’s daughter, or to enable > young man, though he 
may not possess a single dollar of cash, to begin the 
world respectably as a grazier. 

On returning to the house, the feet of all the family, 
commencing with Winzel and his wife, were washed 
in succession by an old slave woman. Supper was 
then served up, consisting chiefly of mutton broiled 
and stewed, with excellent wheaten bread, butter, 
milk, and some dishes of vegetables and dried fruits.” 


TO. THE EVENING STAR. 


Soft Star of Eve! whose trembling light 
Gleams through the closing eye of day, 
Where clouds of dying purple bright 
Melt in the shades of eve away, 
And mock thee with a fitful ray, 
Pure Spirit of the twilight hour! 
Till forth thou blazest to display 
The splendour of thy native power. 


Thus too, when Earth from Chaos sprung, 
The smoke of forming worlds arose, 
And, o’er thine infant beauty hung, 
Hid thee a while in dark repose, 
Till the black veil dissolved away, 
Drunk by the universal air, 
And thou, sweet star, with lovely ray, 
Shone out on Paradise oo fair. 


When the first eve the world had known 
Fell blissfully o’er Eden’s bowers, 

And Earth’s first love lay couch’d upon 
The dews of Eden’s fairest flowers ;— 

Then thy first smile in heaven was seen 
To hail the birth of Love divine ; 

And ever since that smile hath been 
The sainted passion’s hallowed shrine. 

Can lover yet behold thy beam 
Unmoved, unpassioned, unrefined— 

While there thou shin’st, the brightest gem 
On Night’s cerulean crown enshrined ! 


Before this ruin’d world was changed, 
And men for sin were swept away ; 
When Earth, from heaven and man estranged, 
Beneath,a shoreless ocean lay ; 
Through each succeeding age and day, 
Still was thy changeless gaze the same ; 
And love with thee found no decay, 
But burned a bright eternal flame. 


Since then how many gentle eyes, 
That love and thy pure ray made bright, 
Have gazed on thee, with blissful sighs, 
Now veiled in everlasting night ! 
Oh, let not Love nor Youth be vain 
Of present bliss and hope more high ; 
The Stars they see above remain— 
Love, they, and all of theirs must die. 


Now throned upon the western wave, 
Thou tremblest coyly, Star of Love! 
And dip’st beneath its gleamy heave 
Thy silver foot, the bath to prove. 
And though no power thy course may stay, 
Which changeless laws of worlds compel, 
To thee a thousand hearts shall say, 
Sweet Star of Love, farewell, farewell ! 


1821 R. C. 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


A short time before the Irish rebellion of 1641 had 
broken out, Captain Edgeworth, ancestor of the cele- 
brated Maria Edgeworth, not aware of the immediate 
danger, left his wife and infant in the castle of Cranal- 
lagh, while he was summoned to a distance by some 
military duty. During his absence, the rebels rose, 
attacked the castle, set fire toit at night, and dragged 
the lady out, literally almost naked. She escaped trom 
their hands, and hid herself under a furze bush till 
they had dispersed. By what means she saved her- 
selt from the fury of the rebels, is not known; she 
made her way to Dublin, thence to England, and to 
her father’s house in Derbyshire. After the rebels 
had forced this lady out of the castle, and had set fire 
to it, they plundered it completely ; but they were per- 
suaded to extinguish the fire, from reverence for the 
picture of Jane Edgeworth, whose portrait was painted 
on the wainscot, with a cross hanging from her neck, 
and a rosary in her hands. Being a Catholic, and 
having founded a religious house, she was considered 
asasaint. The only son of Captain Edgeworth was 
then an infant lying in his cradle. One of the rebels 
seized the child by the leg, and was in the act of swing- 
ing him round to dash his brains out against the cor- 
ner of the castle wall, when an Irish servant, whose 
name was Bryan Ferral, of the lowest order, stopped 
his hand, claiming the right of killing the little here- 
tic himself; and swearing that a sudden death would 
be too good for him, that he would plunge him up to 
the throat in a bog-hole, and leave him for the crows 
to pick his eyes out. 
comrade, he ran off with it to a neighbouring bog, and 
thrust it into the mud; but when the rebels had re- 
tired, this man, who had only pretended to join them, 
ran back to the bog for the boy, preserved his life, and 
contriving to hide him in a pannier under eggs and 
chickens, carried him actually through the midst of 
the rebel camp safely to Dublin. 


Snatching the child from his. 
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~, CURIOUS CUSTOM ON MAKING BURGESSES. 

The usage at Selkirk on becoming a burgess, namely, 
“licking the birse,” formerly noticed in the Journal, is 
not more remarkable and certainly less objectionable - 
than a usage at Alnwick, in Northumberland, where ~ 
the candidates for the freedom of the burgh have to go 
through asevere water ordeal. According totheaccount 
of the Tyne Mercury, there is a pond about four miles 
from Alnwick, known by the name of the Freemen’s 
Well, through which it has been customary for the 
freemen to pass from time immemorial before they can 
obtain their freedom. This is considered so indis- 
pensable that no exemption is permitted, and without 
passing this dreaded ordeal, the freedom would not be 
conferred. It is difficult to convey an adequate con- 
ception of the nature of this exhibition, for the simple 
wading through the pool, which is both long and deep, 
forms perhaps the least remarkable part of the sight. 
The pond is prepared by proper recognised officers in 
such a manner as to give the greatest possible annoy- 
ance to the persons who are to pass through it. With 
this view, great dykes or mounds are erected in dif- 
ferent parts, so that the candidate for his freedom is at 
one moment seen at the top of one of them only up to 
his knees, and the next instant is precipitated mto 
a gulf below, in which he frequently plunges com- 
pletely over head. To add tothe difficulty, the «ater 
is purposely rendered so muddy that it is impossible to 
see where these dykes are situated, or by any precaution 
to avoid them. In order to give effect to the spectacle, 
those aspiring to the honour of the freedom of Aln- 
wick are dressed in white stockings, white pantaloons, 
and white caps. After they have ‘‘ reached the point 
proposed,”’ they are suffered to put on their usual 
clothes, and obliged to join in a procession and ride for 
several miles round the boundaries of the freemen’s 
property—a measure which is not a mere formality 
for parade, but absolutely indispensable, since, if they 
omit visiting any part of their property, it is claimed 
by his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, whose 
steward follows the procession to note if any such omis- 
sion occurs. The origin of the strange practice of 
travelling through the pond in the manner we have de- 
scribed is plausibly explained by a tradition. Itis said 
that King John was once nearly drowned upon the 
spot where this pond is situated, and saved his life by 
clinging to a holly tree; and that he determined, in 
consequence, thenceforth, that before any candidate 
can obtain the freedom of Alnwick, he should not only 
wade through this pond, but plant a holly tree at the 
door of his house on the same day, and this custom is 
still scrupulously observed. 


FIELDING. 

When Fielding had finished his novei of Tom Jones, 
being much distressed, he sold it to an obscure book- 
seller for L.25, on condition of being paid on a certain 
given day. In the meantime, he showed the manu- 
script to Thomson the poet, who was immediately 
struck with its great merit, and advised Fielding by 
all means to get free from the bargain, which he did 
without much difficulty, as the bookseller was not 
capable of estimating the value of his purchase. Thom- 
son recommended the work to Andrew Miller, and 
the parties met at a tavern over a beefsteak and a 
bottle. Miller began with saying, ‘‘ Mr Fielding, 1 
always determine on affairs of this sort at once, and 
never change my offer. I will not give one farthing 
more than two hundred pounds.” ‘‘ Two hundred 
pounds !”’ cries Fielding. ‘‘ Yes,” says the other, 
‘and not one farthing more.” Fielding, whose sur- 
prise arose from joy, and not disappointment, shook 
him by the hand, sealed the bargain, and ordered in 
two bottles of wine. Miller got a very large sum by 
the sale of the book. He at different times during 
his life assisted Fielding with L.2500, which debt he 
cancelled in his will. 

CORNS. 


Nearly nine-tenths of mankind are troubled with 
corns—a disease that is seldom or never occasioned 
but by strait shoes. Every method of extracting 
corns seems but to afford temporary relief, and never 
will be attended with complete success unless atten- 
tion be paid to the shoes. It is very dangerous to cut 
corns too deep, on account of the multiplicity of nerves 
running in every direction of the toes. Hasy shoes, 
frequent bathings of the feet in lukewarm water, with 
a little salt and potash dissolved in it, and a plaster 
made of equal parts of gum galbanum, saffron, and 
camphor, are the best remedies that can be recom- 
mended against this troublesome complaint. The 
bunion is produced by the same cause as the corn— 
the irritation of which, namely, pressure, being ex- 
tended to the cellular substance, occasions thickening 
of it with effusion. The treatment recommended for 
corns will succeed in cases of bunions ; but in conse- 
quence of the greater extension of the disease, the cure 
of course is more tedious. ; 
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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


KNOWING BETTER—DOING WORSE. 
Owe of the most curious points in human nature is 
the liability of its very best specimens to strange rents 
and chips, unheard-of imperfections and flaws, cal- 
culated to reconcile all the brown ware to the humility 
Gf their unenamelled but comparatively sound condi- 
tion. In an every-day character, the whole is ge- 
nerally of a piece; if there is nothing fine, neither is 
there any thing greatly wrong ; one part balances well 
with another. But almost as surely as there is a pre- 
vailing superiority,.so is there sure to besome exception 
of error, some unhappy peculiarity, some glaring and 
irremediable defect, which leaves it questionable, even 
in the eye of sound judgment, whether there be any 
advantage in rising above the common level. As it 
were certainly better to have the usual degree of 
strength, and possess the whole of one’s limbs, than be 
Hercules and want an arm, so, according to such 
judgment, would it be better to have a good plain un- 
derstanding, correct and entire so far as it goes, than 
to luxuriate in the finest gifts of mind, and yet be un- 
able, as some men so qualified are, to calculate that 
two and two make four. ‘Ay, thank my stars and 
the potter,” we can conceive some homely pipkin to 
be heard saying, soon after its manufacture—and few 
could dispute the philosophy of its reflections—“ thank 
my stars I am not that gaudy vase there: I seeit has 
come out of the furnace without a handle, and a great 
crack all down the side: it must of course be thrown 
aside. I am not a very handsome piece of ware, 
to be sure; but, let us always be thankful—I am 
quite whole, and will probably spend a long and use- 
ful life in carrying milk for some cottager’s chil- 
dren.” 


The disorders and deficiencies cf superior minds are 
of endless variety; and the contrast between the ge- 
neral character and the exception is found, in many 
eases, to be absolutely ludicrous. One man is the 
best poet of the age, and yet, from a mixture of child- 
ish weakness and recklessness, he becomes the worst 
character. Another man can write with feeling, 
sense, and taste, upon almost any subject; and yet, 
80 careless is he of his gains, so regardless of his debts, 
So prodigal in his expenditure, that he is only saved 
from a life of perpetual imprisonment by a sense on 
the part of his creditors of the utter hopelessness of 
legal proceedings against him. A third writer, whose 
compositions are characterised by a peculiarly sickly 
degree of fine sentiment, and who would appear from 
them to be a man almost too gentle and refined for 
this world, is noted in private life for many degrad- 
ing habits, and a way of speaking with rude con- 
tempt of every man who is not at the moment in his 
presence. Takeanother, whose information is almost 
encyclopedic, and whose readiness and power in com- 
position are alike remarkable, and you find that, in 
private conversation, he wants the power of speaking 
with fidelity upon any subject which in the least de- 
gree interests his feelings cr his imagination. Phi- 
losophers are found without temper; poets without 
feeling ; moralists without principle; philanthropists 

_ are detected in the most cruel and selfish acts; and 
keen scientific inquirers, who bend the most stubborn 
~ powers of nature to their will, are found to talk like 
children. A general exposure of the beings called great 
men would have a curious effect. It would be found 
in many cases that those effusions of mind which had 
gained them such a reputation, rather flowed from a 
weakness than from a strength—as the precious gums 
that issue from certain trees are the result of a dis- 
ease in the timber. An infantine vanity would be 
found to have inspired. many a fine poem; and not a 


few treatises might be traced, like the celebrated 
painting of Quintin Matsys,* to the subjection of the 
author to some common passion. 

Not only, however, are our nobler characters thus 
maimed and disfigured, not only do our ostriches 
and swans thus trail an ineffective wing, but minds 
nearer the medium are also found to be strangely 
out of joint. Nothing is more common, when cha- 
racters are remarked upon, than to hear that such an 
one knows very well what he ought to do, but yet acts 
habitually in a totally different manner. Common 
speculators do not perceive whence this anomaly 
arises ; they do net reflect upon the influence of the 
passions over human actions. The understandings of 
our neighbours are usually open to our calculations : 
we see the extent of what they know: we can mea- 
sure their powers of thinking. The heart, however, 
is quite another affair. It is rarely that we see the 
influence which that troublous monitor exercises over 
the conduct of our fellow-creatures. No one, more- 
over, ever proposes to act, or allows that he is acting, 
under any other guidance than that of reason. 
Hence, when we contrast the actual conduct with the 
ostensible motives, we find the strangest contradic- 
tions. Did we know the passions of our friend as 
well as we know his intellect, we should be at no loss 
to account for his behaviour. 


What gives the passions their chief influence is the 
immediate and urgent nature of their claims. We 
may entertain good moral principles for years, and 
know quite well all that time that nothing else can 
tend to our profit; but, nevertheless, the insidious 
passion comes in at last with its keen and pressing de- 
mand, and ina moment the wisdom of years is put 
aside, in order that this transient but powerful im- 
pulse may have its way. The gratification of a pas- 
sion, though known to be contemptible in amount, 
compared with the gratification arising from habitual 
rectitude, is very promptly paid ; and, like necessitous 
traders, we sell at a trifle, for ready money, that for 
which we might have obtained untold treasures at a 
little distance of time. A very remarkable, though 
perhaps not uncommon example of the passion for li- 
quor, which fell under the notice of the present wri- 
ter, may throw all the requisite illustration upon this 
point. Some years ago, a man of respectable attain- 
ments, but who had been long declining in the world, 
was engaged by a benevolent lawyer—chiefly from a 
motive of charity—to take charge of some inferior de- 
partment of his business. A certain weekly remune- 
ration was agreed upon, by no means considerable 
in amount, but still sufficient to procure for the em- 
ployed, what he had not for a long time known, a 
comfortable and regular subsistence. He came for 
the first time, according to engagement, ona Monday 
morning, after breakfast, and, during the space of an 
hour, he seemed studiously bent upon his task. At 
the end of that period, however, he came to his em- 
ployer, and requested the loan of a shilling, stating 
some honourable use to which he meant to apply it. 
Having obtained the money, he left the house, and 
was seen by his employer to enter a neighbouring spi- 
rit shop, where he no doubt spent the whole in liquor. 
He never returned to his task. 'The gratification of a 
sudden gust of appetite had made him content to for- 
feit a permanent means of subsistence, of which he 


* A Dutch blacksmith, who, falling in love with the daughter 
of a painter, and finding that her father would give her to none 
but an artist, applied himself without study to a picture of two 
misers, which he finished in the most admirable style, thereby 
gaining the object of his affections. This remarkable picture is 
now in the collection of the King of Great Britain, 


had for months felt the greatest need, and which he 
had taken the greatest pains to procure.* 

There is still another reason for a contrariety be- 
tween the theoretical ideas of men and their actions. 
The most powerful intellect is sometimes accompanied 
by a very weak character. 
almost every thing that is to be known on earth, and 
be able to reason it all into the most beautiful systems ; 
and yet, if he be called upon to act with a regard to 
circumstances in the most simple transaction out of 
his usual line, he will perhaps betray more silliness 
than could have been expected in his youngest child. 

It has often appeared to me that these peculiarities 
of human character tend greatly to invalidate the 
common maxims about the superiority of example to 
precept. The doctrine of our teachers is a thing that 
does not depend upon the accidental passions or nerves 
of an individual; it may be excellent, and entirely 
worthy of acceptance, while the heart of the man who 
happens for the moment to be its vehicle, may, at 
other moments, wander into every species of error 
and folly. No doubt, precept may be greatly enforced 
by example; but yet to repudiate the one because the 
other is wanting, is nothing but a sacrificing of the 
sense of all past generations on account of the absur- 
dity of the present—a neglect of the principles of 
changeless and everlasting truth, for the chance weak- 
ness of a transient mortal being. It would be almost 
as proper to disbelieve the statements of a book, be- 
cause we did not like the binding. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Fourth Article. 
ArTeER Edinburgh, the first place at which the pub- 
lishing of a newspaper was attempted in Scotland was 
Glasgow, where, upon the 11th November 1715, ap- 
peared the first number of the Glasgow Courant. It 
was a small quarto of 12 pages, published on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, and was sold for three half. 
pence, “for a penny to regular customers.” Being 
commenced in the very heat of Marr’s rebellion, the 
second number contains a letter from Provost Aird, 
colonel of the Glasgow volunteers, detailing certain 
particulars relating to the battle of Sheriffmuir. The 
name of the paper was changed, after the first few num- 
bers, to the West Country Intelligence ; but it expired 
in avery few years: a file of it is preserved in the 
Glasgow College Library. The next newspaper started 
at Glasgow was the Glasgow Journal, commenced in 
1729. This is one of the few Scottish newspapers, 
published at that early period, which have existed to 
the present day. Indeed, it would appear that, be- 


* We happen to possess a very curious document illustrative of 
the power of the same vile passion. It is a letter written some 
years ago by a man whose name is well known in literature, since 
dead, to a person with whom he was a little acquainted—and was 
word for word as follows :— 

! Edinburgh, January 1, 1815. 

‘Respected Sir—Well am | aware that ‘ the free horse should be 
gently spurred!’ Yet, knowing your goodness, I have again dared 
to request that you will lend me as much as will get (buy) half a 
gill of whisky. Horror lurks in the idea, Mr M will excuse 
me; I confide in him as a gentleman and scholar, with respect to 
the sacred secresy of this application, That God may bless you 
is the prayer of 37 

The writer of this letter could compose the finest moral and sen- 
timental poetry, and was perpetually ranting about independence 
and the dignity of man! It will be observed that the petition is 
dated on New Year’s Day, a season of high festivity among the 
middle and lower orders in Scotland; probably a debauch on the 
preceding evening had rendered the penniless poet almost frantic 
for an additional solacement. Under whatever circumstances it 
might be written, it is certainly an extraordinary illustration of the 
power which the meanest appetites will acquire over minds not 
only gifted with considerable intellectual powers, but inspired by 
many of the more elevated sentiments, 


Thus, a man may know- 
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sides the Evening Courant and Caledonian Mercury, 
the Glasgow Journal was the only other diurnal 
printed in Scotland at the memorable era of 1745, for 
in both the two former we find extracts, relating to 
public events, from the columns of the latter, and from 
no other print. We presume the proprietors of the 
Journal were amongst the sufferers alluded to in the 
following paragraph, which appears in the Caledonian 
Mercury of 10th January 1746 :—“ The rebels carried 
off from Glasgow a printing-press, types, and other ma- 
terials for that business (printing Prince Charles’s de- 
clarations, &c.), together with servants to work in that 
way. Whei they carried off these materials, they did it 
in this manner—that is, from one printer they took a 
press; from another, some types; and from a third, 
chesses, furniture, &c.” This happened when the in- 
surgents were on their final retreat northward, after 
their madly undertaken and as madly abandoned in- 
cursion into England. 

We have mentioned the Glasgow Courant and Jour- 
nal as having been the first newspapers established in 
Glasgow, and as we intend in this article to complete 
the enumeration of our Scottish provincial journals 
up to this time, we will here add a list of the other 
Glasgow papers at present in existence. It would be 
a waste of time toenter minutely into their character 
and history, or to notice the various other prints 
begun and given up from time totime. In 1779, the 
Glasgow Herald—at first called the Advertiser, after- 
wards the Advertiser and Herald, and latterly by its 
present title—was established. ‘This paper is pub- 
lished on Mondays and Fridays, has a circulation ef 
1700, and both on this account, and the great number 
of its advertisements, is, perhaps, next to the dber- 
deen Journal, the most lucrative newspaper concern 
in Scotland. Its principles are moderately conserva- 
tive. The Glasgow Courier followed the Herald in 
1791. It is published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays; it has a very limited circulation (little 
more than 400), but enjoys a large share of advertis- 
ing patronage, and is read principally by the higher 
classes in the west, Its principles are decidedly con- 
servative. In 1811, the Chronicle was commenced, 
Like the Courier, it is published on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays. With this paper the Journal 
is now conjoined, the latter being a sort of weekly 
abridgement or compendium of the Chronicle, and 
published on the Thursdays. The principles of the 
two papers are what is called by some /Jiberal, by others 
radical. Various journals were started and left off 
between 1811 and 1821, when the Free Press com- 
menced, which continues to flourish up to the present 
time. It is published on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and is ably conducted by the editor, now also the sole 
proprietor, Mr Bennet, who isa remarkable instance, 
among the many, of Scotland’s self-taught geniuses. 
Its politics are radical. In 1824, the Scots Times and 
the Evening Post were started. The latter of these 
papers is now connected with the Chronicle, and is 
issued from the same office every Saturday evening: 
like its two companions, it is strongly radical. Within 
the last two years, two other newspapers have been 
established in Glasgow—viz. the Glasgow Argus, edited 
by Mr Weir, advocate, a gentleman well known in 
the literary world ; and the Scottish Guardian, a pub- 
lication devoted chiefly to the discussion of church 
matters. The Argus is published on Monday and 
Friday, and the Guardian on Tuesday and Friday. 

The next place which followed the example of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow in establishing a newspaper, was 
Aberdeen, where the Aberdeen Journal, or North Bri- 
tish Magazine, was started in 1746—the first num- 
ber containing an account of the battle of Cullo- 
den. It was not published regularly for two years 
afterwards, but has since continued to be issued unin- 
terruptedly, and is at thismoment understood to form 
the most lucrative newspaper concern in Scotland, 
owing both to its large circulation (averaging about 
2500), and to the immense number of its advertise- 
ments. The original proprietor was Mr James Chal- 
mers, son of the professor of divinity in the Marischal 
College, and grandfather of the present proprietor, 
Mr David Chalmers of Westburn. The principles 
of this paper have never been of a very determinate 
character, and it has contrived to steer 4 neutral 
course in all political questions of agitation or con- 
tention. It is printed by a steam-press, and is pub- 
lished on Wednesday. In 1826, another newspaper, 
the Observer, was established in Aberdeen, by Messrs 
John Davidson and Company, printers, and other 
gentlemen. It is published on I'riday, has a respect- 
able circulation, and is decidedly conservative in its 
politics. In 1822, the Herald was established by a 
party of individuals of strong reforming principles. 
This paper, which is published on Saturday, has also 
a considerable circulation.. , 

_ The next place distinguished for the establish. 
ment of a newspaper in Scotland, was Dumfries, 
where the Dumfries Journal was commenced some 
time about the year 1750, although we cannot be exact 
as to the date, as we believe no file of its earlier issues 
has been preserved. It was afterwards converted 
into a species of Magazine, which was conducted 
with much spirit by the late venerable Fulton, the 
celebrated compiler of the school pronouncing diction- 
ary, and a few other youthful and enthusiastic literary 
associates. It again assumed the form of a newspaper 
about the year 1775 or 6, and continued to flourish 
up till the eraof the “ reform bill” in 1831, when its 
Conservative principles being no longer popular, it 


languished, and was dropped entirely in 1833. It 
was uniformly published on Tuesday. About the 
year 1810, the present popular and flourishing news- 
paper, the Dumfries Courier, was started. Its pre- 
decessor, the Jowrnal, however, had at that time 
so firm a hold on the public in that district, as to 
modnopolise almost exclusively both advertisers and 
readers. But in the year 1818, it received an acces- 
sion of talent of no common kind in its present editor 
(and part proprietor), Mr M‘Diarmid, then a very 
young man; since which time it has continued to 
increase in popularity and prosperity to the present 
time. This journal ranks third, in a lucrative point 
of view, as a Scottish weekly paper, and next to the 
Glasgow Herald, both as to the amount of advertis- 
ing and circulation, the latter of which averages 
1500; and there is perhaps no provincial, if, indeed, 
there be any other, newspaper in the three king- 
doms, whose readers are scattered over so wide a 
circle. ‘It is dispatched to all quarters of the world, 
and the happy adaptation of Mr M‘Diarmid’s ta- 
lents to the task of editor—his enthusiastic interest in 
homely and rural matters—his piquant, lively, and 
often eloquent style—and the kindly benevolence that 
sparkles through all, render his lucubrations, even 
when they border on the marvellous, attractive to all 
classes of readers. The principles of the Courier are 
decidedly Whiggish, but imperturbably temperate in 
tone and expression. It is published on Wednesdays. 
The impulse given to liberal opinions, pending the 
reform bill, induced a company of individuals in Dum- 
fries and neighbourhood to establish a journal, in uni- 
son with their principles, in 1832, called the Dumfries 
Times, for which were enlisted the talents of one of 
the editors of the London Spectator. This journal has 
attained a fair circulation—probably one-half of that 
of the Courier, and, like it, is published on Wednes- 
days. 

The thriving burgh of Kelso was, we believe, the 
next town in Scotland which set up a newspaper of 
itsown. This was the Kelso Mai/, instituted by the 
Tory gentlemen of the county in 1797, and whose 
principles it still continues to advocate, although 
moderately. The publisher and editor was the late 
Mr James Ballantyne, the well-known printer, who 
first introduced a taste for typographical elegance 
into Scotland. A Whig rival to the Mail was lately 
started under the name of the Kelso Chronicle. The 
former has always been published twice a-week, on 
Mondays and Thursdays; the latter on Fridays. 

About the year 1802, the Ayr Advertiser was set 
on foot by the late Mr Peter Wilson, and received 
the immediate and warm support of the county. It 
has since passed through various hands, but still 
maintains its character and prosperity. A formidable 
rival, however, appeared in 1832, in the Ayr Observer, 
one of the most elegantly got-wp provincial papers in 
the three kingdoms, and one of the most judiciously 
conducted. Both newspapers are liberal, but the Ob- 
server inclines to Conservatism. The Advertiser has 
always been published on Thursdays—the Observer on 
Tuesdays. In Kilmarnock, where various unsuccess- 
ful attempts have been made to establish another Ayr- 
shire newspaper, a new weekly print has again been 
started lately, under the name of the Kilmarnock Jour- 
nal, published on Friday. 

Greenock started almost simultaneously with Ayr 
in affording patronage to a native newspaper press. 
In 1802, the Greenock Advertiser was commenced, 
and continues to be published twice a-week. Another 
twice-a-week paper, the Intelligencer, liberal, like the 
Advertiser, in its politics, but representing an oppo- 
site party in burgal management, was started about 
eighteen months ago, and is thrivine. 

In 1807, the Inverness Journal was established 
at that town. This paper has generally been in 


the hands of one or more gentlemen of the county, | 


and consequently the vehicle of a party.’ This led to 
the getting up of the Inverness Courier, a paper of 
liberal opinions, now edited by Mr Carruthers, and 
conspicuous for the quantity of useful general and 
local information it furnishes, especially in agricultu- 
ral matters. The Courier is published on Wednes- 
days, and the Journal on Fridays. 

In 1808, the desire for the publication of local in- 
telligence displayed itself on the banks of the Tay, by 
the establishment of the Perth Courier. This neatly 
printed little paper, which is moderately Tory, has 
but, a limited circulation (scarcely 400), but advertises 
well, and is published at little expense. It is issued 
on Thursday. In 1828, the Perth Advertiser started 
as-a competitor in theliberal interest. In circulation, 
it rather exceeds the Courier, but does not advertise 
so well. It is also published on Thursday. Dundee 
soon followed the example of Perth, and has continued 
regularly to support two newspapers for a number of 
years, as its wealth ‘and population well enables it to 
do. One of these was formerly styled the Dundee 
Courier, which name was:some time ago changed into 
the Constitutional and. @ourier. Its politics are Con- 
servative, and it is issued on Tuesdays. The other, 
the Dundee Adveriiser, is published on Fridays, and 
enjoys one of the best circulations among the weekly 
Scots newspapers—averaging nearly 1200. Its politics 
are ultra-Whiggish. There is also another paper of 
a still more liberal description in Dundee, called the 
Dundee Chronicle, which has had an intermittent 
existence of about two years, and has lately started 
afresh. It is published on Saturdays. : 

In 1811, the Montrose, Arbroath, and Brechin Re- 


*had reached the age of fourteen; and there wer 
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|, view, was established, and was for many years dis. 


tinguished by great ability of writing, while under 
the management of the late Mr Watt. It still maine 
tains a circulation of nearly 800, which is much be- 
yond the average of country papers. 

The whole county of Fife, until lately, only sup- 
ported one newspaper, the Fife Herald, which was 
instituted some years ago by Mr Tullis, bookseller in 
Cupar, one of the most enterprising and successful 
of our Scottish provincial bibliopoles. Being some= 
what too “liberal” in its politics for a great portion 
of the inhabitants of the district, a paper of more 
temperate and conservative principles, called the Fife- 
shire Journal, was started in Kirkaldy in 1833, under 
the management of Mr Murray, formerly of the 
Courant Office, Edinburgh. Both papers are cleverly 
conducted, and well supported. The circulation of 
the Herald in 1831 was 510. 

In 1820, the Stirling Journal was instituted by the 
Messrs Munro, one of whom had originally conducted 
the Dumfries Courier. These gentlemen subsequently 
disposed of this publication, and started another called 
the Stirling Advertiser. In 1831, the Journal had a 
circulation of 480—the Advertiser, 356. Latterly, the 
Journal again fell inte the hands of the Messrs Munro, 
by whom the two publications have been conjoined, 
and now called the Stirling Journal and Advertiser. 


Stirling seems to afford fewer advertisements than | 


any place which boasts of a newspaper in Scotland. 

We have only three other Scotch country newspapers 
to notice—the Higin Courier, Paisley Advertiser, and 
Western Independent. The first was established a few 
years ago by the Messrs Grant, and is decidedly one 
of the best written and most intelligent newspapers 
amongst our provincial prints. Yet it had only, in 
1831, a circulation of 216. In the same year, the 
Paisley Advertiser had a circulation of 442. The for- 
mer is published on Fridays, and the latter on Satur- 
days. The Western Independent is an ultra-liberal 
newspaper, also published at Paisley. It was set a- 
going in spring this year, and, as we hear, is pros< 
pering. 


STORIES OF A FEMALE SEXTON. 
NO. IIT. 
Iw the treasury of Elspeth Brown’s sombre recollec- 
tions, I do not remember any story which-more 
deeply interested me than one relating to the family 
of a Mr Scott, who had been the clergyman of her 
parish before Dr M‘Vicar, and on whose memory 
a peculiar unction was bestowed, in his being al- 
ways spoken of by the villagers as “the gude mi- 
nister.” ‘‘ Not but that Dr M‘Vicar was a gude man 
too,” said Elspeth; ‘ but then he did not, some way, 
bring sic comfort to the hearts o’ his people when they 
were in trouble; for he didna understand the matter 
sae weel. And how should he, honest man, for he 
never had ony bairns to suffer and dee, like Mr Scott 5 
and oh! but it makes an unco difference when our ain 
experience teaches us.” 
THE TWIN SISTERS. 

Mr Scott, whose parentage was respectable, with- 
out having any thing particular to boast of in the 
way of lineage, was educated for the Presbyterian 
church. He was able and persevering, and possessed 
of mild and gentlemanlike manners, which, as well as 
his understanding, had been much improved by the 
advantages he enjoyed while travelling tutor to a 
young man of some distinction. These prepossessing 
qualities were not lost upon an orphan cousin of his 
pupil; who resided with his family, and who con- 
sidered, that, at the age of twenty-one, she had a 


right to bestow herself, and a fortune of two thousand ' 


pounds, as her heart dictated. She had made no 
common impression on the young candidate for church 
preferment; and the matter was soon settled between 
them, in spite of the opposition which the pride of her 
family made to it; and though the cold-hearted re- 
lations never afterwards noticed the young couple, 
their happiness suffered no diminution from this 
cause. Nor was Mr Scott suffered to regret the loss 
of their interest in his clerical views, as he soon found 
a patron, who, knowing his worth, and feeling indig- 
nant at the scorn he had encountered, almost imme- 
diately presented him with a living; from which he 
was, some time after, translated to the better one \ 
Elspeth’s parish. z 
“The gude minister” had not resided there maj, 
years, before the “olive plants” which surrounded 
his table began, one after another, to wither away, 
and drop into the grave. In a few years more, )* 


and his affectionate partner were seen each Sabbeis — 


afternoon, as they returned from church, to stop 917 
contemplate, with looks of resigned sorrow, a )\1))= 
square spot of fresh green sod, kept free from Ww 1~ 
and railed in, where lay six of their children, 7) 
was a heavy dispensation, especially as several of © 


but two infants left, who, being apparently of ~ 
constitution, bade fair to follow the rest. In © 
however, of all the unfavourable auguries resp) 9” 
the surviving children, who were twin girls vay, 
throve apace—struggled through all the childi | 1%« 
eases—passed the ages so fatal to their brothe | ~7 
sisters—and grew up as remarkable for their badkity 
as they were for the singular contrast exhibited in 
its character. When Rebecca, who was the elder, 


oe 
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arrived at woman’s years, her hair was of the deepest 
shade of brown, and her large dark-eyes beamed un- 
-der their long lashes and delicately defined eye-brows, 
‘with a brillianecy which was subdued by an expression 
-of melancholy sweetness in the rest of her fine features, 
cand by a pale though transparent complexion. Her 
«stature was rather above the middle size, and in her 
‘slim figure there was much of grace, mingled with 
‘an indescribable independence of movement, which 
“seemed to say that she felt accountable for her actions 
to a higher tribunal than that of man. Isabella, on 
the contrary, was remarkable for her profuse curls of 


' golden hair—her arch blue eyes—her rosy cheeks and 


pouting lips ever dimpling with smiles—an alabaster 
whiteness of skin—a fairy though well-rounded form 
-+-and an exuberant buoyancy of spirits. This latter 
gift made her differ from her sister, as much in dis- 
position as in appearance ; and while they were yet 
mere infants, Rebecca often called forth a smile from 
her parents, by assuming the monitor over her little 
romping sister, when likely to get herself into some 
scrape in her obstreperous mirth. Nor were they 
‘less surprised when they perceived how instantly this 
edomination was submitted to, from pure affection, 
/and from a sort of natural instinct that Rebecca was 
the wiser of the two. As they grew up, this defer- 
ence to the opinions of her sister increased in Isabella ; 
-and all she did and said seemed “‘ wisest, best ;’’ while, 
‘owing to the perfect love which subsisted between 
them, they seemed, in all matters of consequence, to 
have but one mind and one purpose. Isabella was 
by no means unconscious of her own personal attrac- 
tions, nor could she be, while her appearance ever ex- 
cited such evident admiration and delight in all who 
beheld her. Yet the dignity of her sister’s graver 
“beauty, and the mildness with which she tolerated 
vall her harmless mirth, made her so far conscious of 
her superiority, that it checked any tendency to con- 
~ceit. 

These lovely twins were watched over by their pa- 
rents as the most invaluable treasures, till they at- 
tained their seventeenth year, when they had the 
misfortune to lose their father, and removed with 
their mother from the old manse toa delightful abode 
provided for them by the affectionate forethought of 
him who was no more. ‘The gude minister” had 
bought a few acres of ground at-the foot of a neigh- 
bouring high hill of green pasture ground, which was 
interspersed: with wood almost to its summit. Here, 
upon a spot:suffieiently raised to afford a prospect of 
the surrounding scenery, he built a picturesque and 
€ommodious cottage, after the plan of one that had 
attracted his admirationin Switzerland. The garden 
and small shrubberies: he laid out with that genuine 
taste which assimilated them with the style of the 
building, while the disposal of the trees and plants 
seemed more the work of nature than of art. This 
little domain was the pride of his heart; and it was a 
singular sort of interest that spectators took in his 
employment, when they reflected that those for whose 
benefit they saw him planting or training the beauti- 
ful creepers over the thatch with his own hands, were 
not to enjoy the advantage of his labours till those 
hands were laid in the dust. This little ‘mansion he 
let from year to year, that, in the event of his death, 
his family might not be kept out of it. 

On the demise of the minister, the disconsolate in- 
‘mates of the manse reaped much comfort from the 
kind attentions of a neighbour, who was the widow 
of a captainin the navy. Her society soothed them 
in the first hours of distress. By her superintendence, 
their future home was arranged, and they became 
ever after the most attached of friends. In fact, the 
intimacy formed by this isolated being with the minis- 
ter’s widow and daughters, proved no small blessing 
to herself. ‘Mrs Ross, after her marriage, had resided 
ain England ; but when her only son, who followed his 
father’s profession, was appointed to a distant foreign 
Station, she came to Scotland, and took up her resi- 
dence in the cheap and quiet village where she now 
dived. All the attention Which she vould have re- 
ceived from affectionate daughters was paid her by 

the twins, who often sat hour after hour listening to 
the praises of her absent.son, of whom she related a 
thousand boyish anecdotes, and to whom she attri. 
buted every perfection, both of body and mind. For 
the former she had, they thought, if the,likeness was 
correct, 2 pretty good voucher in a portrait that hung 
over the chimney-piece of her little parlour. But of 
the latter they heard so much, and so often, that the 
gravity of Rebecca was sometimes nearly overcome 
by the comic glances of her more volatile sister dur- 
ing this never-ending theme. All perfect, however, 
_ as this hero of his doating mother was, she sometimes 
paid Rebecca the compliment of jestingly appropriat- 
ing her as her future daughter-in-law. In short, the 
sisters had heard of Norman, Ross, and seen him in 
their mind’s eye, till they seemed perfectly acquainted 
with him, and began to regard him for his mother’s 


_ sake with a sort of sisterly affection. 


This friendly and frequent intercourse continued be- 
veen the Scotts and Mrs Ross, till her good offices be- 
ne again most valuable to the twogirls at the cottage, 
ere the ill health of their mother, with the frank 
val of her physician that her disease was beyond 


' the reach of medicine, was preparing them for the loss 


they shortly after sustained in her death. Mrs Scott 
had been deeply attached to her husband; and though 
she fondly loved her twin daughters, whom she had 
assisted him in making all that a mother could wish, 


’ 
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} 


/ 


she never was herself again after it. 


yet nothing could make up to her for his loss, and 
The, orphans, 
who felt sorely the loss of a mother they had almost 
adored, were now left entirely without a protector, 
and it was settled that Mrs Ross should reside with 
them, But how uncertain are human events! They 
soon lost part of the consciousness of their own sor- 
row in their efforts to console their friend, who saw by 
a newspaper that her son had been severely wounded 
in an action with a ship of superior force, which, 
happening to have the command at the time, he had 
taken. This account was speedily followed by a 
letter from himself, making as light as possible of a 
musket-shot wound he had received in his left arm 
and side, and saying that, “‘ as his surgeon thought 
it advisable that he should return home for a skort 
time, she might expect him as soon,as he was suffi- 
ciently eaulked and spliced to shove off.” 

It was now determined that Mrs Ross should not 
change her residence till her son left her again. Mean- 
while, week passed after week, and the anxious mother 
received no further intelligence of her son. During 
this interval, the sisters were almost constantly with 
her, endeavouring, by every means in their power, to 
divert her mind in some measure from the all-absorb- 
ing subject that occupied it. One day in the end of 
the month ef June, the sisters had been making a 
selection from their garden of all their choicest flowers, 
and proceeded with them to the house of their friend. 
Isabella carried the little basket that contained them, 
and being heated by her walk, threw off her bonnet, 
and shaking back her sunny ringlets, sat down on 
the carpet at the feet of Mrs Ross, while she culled 
flower after flower from the basket at her side, and 
laid them on her lap to be admired. While she was 
eagerly and volubly expatiating on their several 
beauties, a door at Mrs Ross’s back opened, and Isa- 
bella encountered the eyes of a young man, whom 
she instantly knew to be Norman Ross, by his carry- 
ing his arm ina sling. She threw down the basket 
of flowers, started on her feet, and retreated to a 
window out of which her sister was looking. In an 
instant the happy mother was locked fast in her son’s 
embrace, and the sisters, after being presented to him 
in the most affectionate manner, though pressed to 
remain, took their departure. 

Norman was considerably altered during his four 
years’ absence from his mother, which had been spent 
on the salt waves, in the arduous duties of his pro- 
fession as first lieutenant of a man-of-war, but she 
saw with exultation that the beauty of the youth was 
even surpassed by that of the man. He was now 
twenty-five years of age, and possessed an imposing 
manliness of figure, a bland and open countenance, 
an air of noble integrity of purpose, and a deep me- 
lodious voice, modulated to correspond with every 
tone of upright feeling in those with whom he con- 
versed. While the impression he made was that of 
a resolute and daring man, formed for gallant and 
hardy enterprise, and gifted alike with the courage 
to quell an enemy, or the magnanimity to forgive 
him, it may be supposed that the very first sight 
of this hero made a favourable impression on the 
sisters. He was so different from all the men they 
had ever seen, that Isabella looked upon him with a 
kind of awe, till their intercourse became more fami- 
liar, and she saw him enter heartily into the spirit of 
all her playful frolics, Still it was evident to her that 
he treated her sister’s opinions with much more de- 
ference than he did her’s, and that, while he seemed 
to regard Rebecca as a superior being not often to 
be met with in the every-day world, he looked upon 
her more as a child, in whose society he appeared only 
to seek amusement. This she sometimes reproached 


him with, while she put out her pretty lip, and pre- ‘ 


tended to take the pet. The difference in height, as 
well as in their character of features and in their animal 
spirits, would have prevented any one from supposing 
them to be twins, and gave Rebecca the appearance of 
being the elder by nearly two years ; and this impression 
was strengthened by the tender and fostering care 
which we have said she ever extended to her sister. In 
this care she now seemed to be joined by Norman; 
and it was no unusual thing to see him walking at 
Rebecca’s side, deep in some philosophical subject, or 
describing the remains of antiquity he had met with 
abroad, and descanting on the comparative merits of 
the heroes of old, while his eyes followed with ad- 


miration the Hebe-like form of Isabella, who was | 


bounding forward, with steps as light as a fawn, in 
quest of some green food for her birds, or a favourite 
wild-flower to decorate her bonnet. But while she 
regarded Norman as a person quite beyond her sphere, 
whom she could never think of becoming her lover, 
she still sometimes looked on her sister almost with 
envy, as she thought it probable that he would soon 
seek to unite his fate with hers. Very different, how- 
ever, were the sentiments with which he had inspired 
Rebecca. Into her heart his every word and look 
were daily sinking deeper and deeper; and while she 
felt her own intellectual attainments were not un- 
worthy of him, and that she entered with a natural 
sympathy into all his noble sentiments, she felt a 
latent hope of inspiring him with feelings of attach- 
ment similar to her own. 

Time wore on, and Norman, being completely cured 
of his wounds, was ordered to hold himself in readi- 
ness to take the command of a ship, as a reward 
for his gallant conduct, as soon as she could be got 
ready for sea. As soon as he received this intelli- 


-had left. 


gence, he hurried to the cottage, and, when at a 


short distance from it, saw Rebscca sauntering by the 
side of a burn that wound round the foot of the hill, 
and, quickening his steps, he soon overtook her. He 
was much agitated while he related the contents of 
the letter which he had just received, and spoke of 
the prospect of being so soon called away, and of his 
happiness being now dependent on one who, if she 
refused him, would make him miserable for life. He 
now seized the hand of Rebecca, and was evidently 
at a loss for words. A feeling of ineffable delight 
crept through her veins; she had expected it to end 
thus, and yet it was almost too much felicity. Rea. 
son had warranted her affection, for she had studied 
his character intensely, and she understood it well, 
and there was, therefore, no occasion for hesitation 
in her answer. Norman looked at her, and the sen- 
sation of perfect satisfaction with which she heard him 
was so marked, that he construed it into an instinc- 
tive sense of his feelings, and took courage to proceed. 
“Do I,” he said, ‘“‘read your sentiments aright ? 
Are you willing, now that my promotion allows me 
to speak, to commit the fortune and fate of Isabella to 
me—of your second self—of that cherished being who 
has occupied my whole heart ever since the day I first 
beheld her when sitting among the flowers in my mo- 
ther’s parlour ? Will you be my advocate with her; 
and do you believe that her happiness will be safe in 
my keeping?” For a moment Rebecca was silent, 
and it was but for a moment.” The stroke had stunned 
her, and she answered from the bottom of her heart, 
but in bewildered accents. ‘‘ Safe, Oh how safe—how 


| happy !”? said Rebecca, while she heard not the sound 
Norman waited for no more, but — 


of her own voice. 
grasping her hand in an ecstacy of delight, he cried 
out as he left her, ‘A thousand thousand thanks ; 
and now I will seek herself, and tell her of your ap- 
proval.”’ 

The delusion of the unfortunate Rebecca had been 
complete. She had fancied that the cup in which was 
mingled all worth living for, was presented to her lips, 
and in the same instant saw it dashed to the ground 
and shivered to atoms. As Norman left her, the sud- 
den despair which entered her heart fixed her to the 
earth; every pulse seemed to cease its motion, every 
muscle to grow rigid, and her sight was painfully 
strained after him, till he entered the house, which 
shut upon him asa tomb that separated them for ever. 
She struggled for a few minutes with the overwhelm- 
ing misery at the bottom of her breaking heart, till, 
bursting into an agony of bitter tears, she wept for a 
time without restraint, and approaching the house by 
a private way, she entered it, just as she saw through 
the bushes Norman and Isabella taking the path she 
She was very near to them, and one glance 
sufiiced. The arm of her sister was drawn through 
that of her lover, and there was an expression of con- 
fiding tenderness in her countenance, and of supreme 
happiness in his. It was enough. She reached her 
own room, and there, by reflection, fancied herself 
capable of making the sacrifice called for by duty and 
her tender affection for Isabella. But, alas! the heart, 


when deeply wounded, refuses to be controlled, and the . 


ever-recurring incidents of her daily life were toomuch 
for the restraint she sought to put upon it. It was not 
that Rebecca had alone to contend with the master- 
stroke which had sealed her doom, but her heart was 
each hour condemned to feel that it was withering by 
inches, while reminded of her lost hopes in witness- 
ing the happiness of her sister. Her intellectual and 
her benevolent habits were powerful; but though re. 
sorted to, they failed to occupy, as usual, either her 
head or her heart. The marriage was soon to take 
place, and she said to herself, ‘*‘ When it is over, I 
shall be better ;” while every order she issued, when 
busy in its preparation, was accompanied by a shud. 
der, such as the Indian widow may be supposed to 
feel when about to immolate herself; for though 
the will was determined, the struggles of nature 
were violent. These fierce contentions and fits of 
activity were succeeded by languor and a paleness 
almost ghastly. At length the wedding-day arrived, 
and Isabella stood by Norman’s side in bright and 
triumphant loveliness. "The resources of Rebecca’s 
mind ‘were yet unknown to herself, and, in spite 
of her fears, carried her bravely through to the end 
of the ceremony. But when the last sentence was 
pronounced, and she tried to utter words of congratu- 
lation, a rushing sense of hopeless misery overpowered 
her faculties, and life seemed to forsake her frame. 
When she recovered from her short and painful trance, 
she heard those around her talking of her exquisite 
sensibility, of the fatigue she had lately undergone, 
and of her apparent weak health ; while none seemed 
to have the most remote idea of the truth, though the 
eyes of Norman were fixed upon her with the tender- 
est anxiety, and she felt the tears of her sister on her 
neck. She tried once more to hush into silence every 
outward expression of misery, and succeeded. The 
agony of crushed affection again retired to its hiding 
place in the deep recésses of her stricken soul, and her 
lofty mind resumed its functions. She took on her 
the arrangement of all the domestic concerns as mis- 
tress of the house, and ea,” ema provided for 
the comfort of its inmates ;"but she was very pale, and 
her smiles wore every succeeding day a more melan- 
choly cast. 

Isabella and her husband, entirely unsuspicious of 
what was passing in the heart of Rebecca, pierced it 
through as with many arrows, by their unrestrained 
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expressions of devotion to each other; and she often 
seemed to gasp for breath while she tried to conquer 
a tempest of contending feelings, and, renouncing 
every selfish thought, live alone in their felicity. Yet, 
though they were ignorant of the cause, it could not 
escape their observation that she was unlike herself ; 
that a deep and almost solemn gravity was the pre- 
vailing expression of her countenance; while the tones 
of her soft sweet voice seemed, they knew not why, 
to thrill through their hearts every time she spoke to 
them. In their intense anxiety about her, they. pri- 
vately consulted a noted physician, who, on being 
made. acquainted with her father’s family bereave- 
ments, hinted that consumption might be the radical 
cause of the changes which had taken place. He 
therefore recommended a journey to Devonshire, and 
Norman, whose ship was at Plymouth, prevailed on 
her to accompany him and her sister thither. Pre- 
parations were now hurried on, and leaving Mrs Ross 
to take up her abode at the cottage during the absence 
of the sisters, they proceeded on their way to England. 
It was the month of May, and a far advanced spring 
had clothed the earth withverdure. The many beau- 
tiful scenes through which Rebecca passed, had for a 
time the renovating effect, for she was a génuine child 
of nature, and nature had not lost its power over her 
heart. 

But the physician was right: the predisposition to 
consumption, which might have remained dormant in 
her constitution but for her mental sufferings, had 
been fatally aroused, and was now asserting its do- 
minion. During the brightness and bustle of the day, 
Rebecca seemed now almost well, and Norman and 
her sister exulted in the prospect of her recovery. 
But none witnessed the weary hours of her sleepless 
nights, which the crushed spirit claimed as its own. 
Norman was only allowed to remain with them a short 
time after their arrival in Devonshire; and when Re- 
becca bade him farewell, it was with a conviction that 
they would meet no more in this world ; still no weak- 
ness of purpose tended to betray the secret she had 
guarded with her life. The sisters remained some 
time in England after the departure of Norman, but, 
at the earnest request of Rebecca, returned home be- 
fore the end of autumn. When again arrived at the 
cottage, a flood of recollections overwhelmed her spi- 
rit, as the time when she flattered herself with being 
the sharer of Norman’s destiny vividly returned on 
her remembrance. How accurately in such circum- 
stances does the memory retain the most trifling inci- 
dents! She walked as long as she was able in his 
favourite haunts, and she read his favourite authors. 
There were two windows in the room where the fa- 
mily commonly sat ; one of them was surrounded by 
a luxuriant passion-flower, and the other by an en- 
croaching honeysuckle. The passion-flower had been 
the most admired by Rebecca, but Norman preferred 
the window where the honeysuckle perfumed the spot 
with its sweet scented flowers; and she removed her 
chair and her little work-table to that window. As 
the autumn gave place to winter, a rapid change took 
place on Rebecca. While that beautiful frame was 
now. wasting fast away, she became often more lovely 
than she had ever been; for though at times there 
was a deadness in her languid eye, and a sculpture- 
like want of animation in her wan features, at others, 
the beautiful tints of a hectic glow upon her cheek, 
the brilliant beaming of her full dark eye, and the ex- 
pression of celestial satisfaction shed over her coun- 
tenance, as gleams of everlasting bliss came aeross her 
soul, gave to her appearance a charm almost divine. 
She had at length recovered the settled calm of other 
days; she had retraced her steps, and again entered 
the path of peace. The time was now arrived, when 
she looked back on all that had passed, as a dim and 
dark vision that had for a while wrapt her in its sha- 
dows. But the mist was now vanished, the heavens 
were again bright, and all was to be serene for ever. 
Rebecca had been, till now, a sorrower without words, 
but Norman’s mother, who loved her so well, had 
watched her narrowly in health andvin sickness, and 
at length drew from her the secret of her broken heart. 
The confession seemed to lighten the spirits of Rebecca; 
and when she folded in her arms the infant to which 
her beloved Isabella gave birth, and saw her again re- 
stored to health, she lifted up her heart in thankful- 
ness that her sister had acquired a new tie to console 
her for her loss; while there shone in her eyes a su- 
blime tenderness that hung with tears the long lashes 
which veiled them. She had as little bodily suffering 
to contend with as was consistent with the process 
going on, which was so soon to separate body and 
spirit; and she died so supremely happy, that Isa- 
bella, even in her first heart-rending sorrow, could 
not help envying her the never-ending felicity she felt 
assured she had entered upon. 


Some months after the death of Rebecca, when 
summer again visited the cottage, Norman returned 
from a cruise ona short leave. He was expected, 
and his wife and mother went out tomeet him. But 
where was Rebecca? He looked at their mourning 
garments, and beheld the struggle of joy and sorrow 
in their faces, and a mournful foreboding of the truth 
rushed upon his heart. He entered the house, and 
cast an inquiring glance around him, while he dared 
not ask the question that quivered on his lips. His 
wife perceived what was passing in his mind. “ Did 
you not receive my letter telling you of it ?” she said. 
No letter had reached him. He threw himself into 
the chair at the honeysuckle window, where Rebecca 


had often sat. She was gone who had seemed as the 
guardian angel of their abode; and leaning forward 
with his elbows on her work-table, he covered his 
face with his hands, while the tears flowed down his 
cheeks, and fell uponitin large and heavy drops, and 
his sobs were loud and deep. Isabella allowed this 
tempest of feeling in some measure to subside, when 
she related to him the particulars of Rebecca’s blissful 
death. She then put his beautiful baby into his arms, 
and the heart of the father and the husband responded 
to the appeal. 


INFLUENCE OF CIVILISATION ON STRENGTH 
AND HEALTH. 
Ir is a well-known vulgar notion that our ancestors 
were much taller, stronger, and healthier, as well as 
more virtuous men, than ourselves, and that they lived 
in general a great deal longer. We shall show the rea- 
sons which scientific inquirers have presented for be- 
lieving the reverse in every particular to be the truth. 

The stature of man is shown to have in all ages 
been the same, by the height of ancient doorways, 
the size of ancient armour, and the measurement of 
mummies. If any better proof.avere wanting, it might 
be found in the adaptation of so many objects in ex- 
ternal nature to the present size of men. 

That the strength of men has not been diminished, 
may be reasonably inferred from the fact that the na- 
tions that yet remain in a savage state—the condition 
in which our ancestors were—are found to be weaker 
than the peeple of civilised countries. The Spaniards 
who first landed in America found the natives much 
weaker individually than themselves. The people of 
the United States have always shown themselves 
stronger than the Indians, not only troop to troop, 
but man to man—(see Volney on the United States) ; 
and Hearne, Mackenzie, and other explorers of the 
North American continent, found the same inferiority 
of physical force in the natives. An instrument, how- 
ever, which has lately been invented for the purpose 
of measuring the relative strength of men, places this 
question beyond a doubt. The result of several ex- 
periments by the inventor, Mr Peron, was as follows: 

Strength of Strength of 


The mean strength of the Arms, the Loins. 
12 Natives of Van Dieman’s Land was 50.6 “a 
17 ——_—— New Holland . 50.8 10,2 
56 ————— the Island of Timor . 58.7 11.6 
17 Frenchmen . ° . ° 69.2 15,2 
14 Englishmen of New South Wales 71.4 16.3 


The strongest of the Australian savages was found to 
be a weaker man than the weakest of the fourteen 
Englishmen. 

The causes of this weakness on the part of the sa- 
vages are sufficiently obvious in their scanty and 
wretched food, and their want of clothing, shelter, 
and all those other blessings which tend to nourish 
and support the human frame. Wherever we find 
man in a state of nature, as it is called, we find him 
surrounded by circumstances unfavourable to exist- 
ence and to physical strength. If we turn to the re- 
lation of any newly discovered country, we find that 
the face of the land is darkened by immense tracts of 
forest ; large masses of water stagnate on the earth; 
the very air is filled with noxious and pestilent va- 
pours; ferocious and venomous animals abound ; and 
the poor savage, with his boasted freedom and inde- 
pendence, is like a straw in the whirlwind; the want 
of means to combat the evils which surround him 
never fails to weaken the vital forces. Cook, Park, 
Bruce, and the most of other travellers in such bar- 
barous climes, unite in saying that they seldom saw 
an old man; and the same causes, apart from violence, 
which tend to shorten life, may be reasonably expected 
to diminish strength. In New Holland, previously to 
the late diffusion of civilised settlers, the people lived 
in a manner which could not favour either strength 
or longevity. Their food was fish and a few small 
land animals, obtained with great difficulty, with the 
addition of a few berries, the yam, the fern-root, and 
the flowers of the banksias. The inhabitants of a large 
district had a name arising from their habit of feeding 
upon a certain worm. Ants, also, were a part of the 
food of this deplorable race of savages. Nor were 
these aliments to be found in tolerable plenty. So 
scanty were they, and so precarious the supplies, that 
extensive famines often took place. So difficult was 
it in this wretched country to rear a child, that, 


when a mother died, her infant was placed by the fa-~ 


ther upon her body, and buried along with her, no 
substitute nurse being attainable. The limbs of these 
savages were much attenuated, in consequence of the 
starveling life which they led; and hence it is not to 
be wondered at that their strength was found by Mr 


Peron so much inferior to that of Englishmen. Asa 
negative proof that the modes of living among savages 
tend to diminish muscular power, we are informed by 
the Moravian and Quaker missionaries, who succeeded. 
the Jesuits in South America, that the tribes which 
the latter converted had become more robust, bore 
greater burdens, and were more healthy; and this — 
change was attributed by them te more regular and 
better living. i : 
Having thus shown that strength is imprcved by 
civilisation, we proceed to those facts which illustrate 
the equally beneficial effects of the same cause upon 
health. No fact, we conceive, can be more satisfac- 
tory upon this point than the constant decrease of the 
annual mortality in countries which are undergoing 
improvements in civilisation. In England, for in- 
stance, the deaths in the year 1780 were as one in 40; 
in 1790, one in 45; in 1800, one in 473; in 1810, one 
in 50—a decrease of no less than one-fourth in thirty 
years. In Sweden, where social advancement is 
less rapid, the annual mortality between 1755 and 
1775 was one in 35; during the twenty succeeding 
years, onein 37. In France, which differs materially 
in circumstances from both England and Sweden, the 
mortality in 1780 was one in 30; in 1824, one in 40, 
It would appear that the mortality in the less civilised 
periods falls chiefly upon the young. Of every 100 
infants born in France in 1780, no fewer than one- 
half died in the first two years ; whereas only 38 out 
of every 100 now perish in the same period. Only 21 
out of every 100, in 1780, reached the age of fifty ; 
whereas 32 now do so. : 
Next in value to these facts, are those which show 
that the mortality is greatest, at the present time, in 
the classes of society which approach nearest to the 
state of uncivilised people in barbarous countries. Dr 
Villermé has, in several Memoirs on the comparative 
mortality of the wealthy and indigent classes at Paris, 
stated some strong facts respecting the relative mor- 
tality of the different arrondissements of Paris. Du- 
ring the five years from 1817 to 1821, the difference of 
the ratios of mortality was the same, although the 
absolute mortality varied for the whole of Paris in 
that period. 
In the 1st arrondissement the mortality was 1 in 58 


2d e F . . . ‘ 1 in 62 
3d wae r F : : C lin 60 
Ashe) ay - z . : ry 1 in 58 
Oth wine OY a . . e lin 53 
6th . ‘ 2 . é * 1 in 54 
Tt 3 - . . & 1 in 52 
8th . c 5 E “ Q 1 in 43 
9th . . ’ . ‘ : lin 44 
10th . A . . E z lin 50 
llth , - ‘ . »  » Lbimdk 
12th .. - fe ' righ es 1 in 43* 


In order to account for so striking and constant a 
result, the local influences were first reviewed; but 
it was found that the spots most sheltered from north 
winds, and most open to the sun, did not present a 
less ratio of mortality than those placed in precisely 
opposite circumstances. Neither did the water account 
for the fact. 


At length the density of the population was taken 
into consideration, and it was. observed that, in the 
8th and 12th arrondissements, the mean space allotted 
to each individual was, for the 8th, 48 square metres, 
and for the 12th, 36; while the mean space for each 
man in the 7th and 4th arrondissements was 10 and 
6 square metres. Theseventh and fourth arrondisse- 
ments, therefore, should have been the most un- 
healthy, if density of population was the cause of the 
difference in the ratio of mortality; and yet it will 
be seen in the above table that these are precisely the 
two in which the ratio is among the least, while in 
the eighth and twelfth it is the greatest. 

M. Villermé then found, that if the comparative 
indigence of the different districts was taken into the 
account, the mortality (with a single exception, that. 
of the eleventh) was greatest among the poorest. 
Those districts were reckoned the poorest in which 
the greatest number of untaxed lodgings were found. 

It is not easy to say on what the exception of the 
eleventh district depends, but the facts on the whole 
bear out M. Villermé in his statement that the poorest. 
are those who suffer most from disease. By saying 
that they suffer most, however, we do not méan to 
assert that the distribution of Providence is so un- 
equal, that they who have engrossed the goods of the 
earth are also they who are the least afflicted.. It is 
most true that mortality is greatest among the poor ; to 
them life is short, but to the rich death is long, and 
accompanied by all the anxieties and cares which high 
stations, more extended sympathies, and greater con- 
stitutional excitements, naturally produce. Among 
barbarous nations, and the poor of civilised ones, acute 
diseases produce the mortality. Among the better 
classes of civilised nations, chronic maladies abound. 

We have scarcely touched upon the exercise of in- 
tellect, the necessary result of civilisation, as a mean 
of prolonging life; and yet nothing tends more to 
procure sound health and quiet days than a due acti 
vity in the functions of the brain. Hufeland says 
there is no instance of longevity in a professed idler. 
The truth is, that he who is occupied on subjects re- 


* The proportions here given are from the deaths aw domicile, 
and supply an average of 1 in 51; but when the mortality in th 


hospitals is added the ratio is ineregased to 1 in 32, a 
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re to be intemperate. 
ion which mental oc- 
f all sorts, still there 
is much truth in the assertion, that we may die of 
mere sottishness. From all consistent analogy, we 
must infer that the most important organ of the body 
—the brain—must have a great influence in the vita- 
lity of the frame. If any other organ ceases to per- 
form its function, it immediately decays, and the 
constitution sympathises more or less with the local 
injury ; if a limb is not used, the muscles shrink, and 
the bone becomes soft, so that no axiom in physio- 
logy is clearer than that the performance of the func- 
tion of an organ is necessary to the health of that 
organ. So much for the theory of the thing. But 
facts show that they-who have exercised their brains 
have usually attained to a good old age. Of one hun- 
dred and fifty-two savans taken at hazard, one-half 
from the Academy of Belles Lettres, the other from 
that of Sciences of Paris, it was found that the sum 
of years lived among them was 10,511, or about sixty- 


quiring thought, has 
But independent of th 


“nine years toeach man; and M. Brunaud has shown, 


in his “* Hygiéne.des Gens des Lettres,” that literary 
men have, in all climates and times, usually been 
long-lived. So trueis it that knowledge is a blessing, 
and the propagation of it a duty.* 


GUR SCHOOLDAYS. 


‘© To Fancy’s eye the ample scene is spread.” 
Hoge 


Wuart shall be the theme of this article? Why, the 
days that are gone, the period of our youth, the joy- 
some days of boyhood—the scenes which often in our 
dreams are mustered up by busy fancy, and expanded 
before us now and again in all their charming reality, 
as if they had been seen but yesterday, as if their plea- 
sures had not long since passed away, never more to 
return. How agreeable are these remembrances ! 
Like others, we have been involved in the whirl of 
the busy world—we have been led by fate to distant 
climes—seas have rolled betwixt us and the spot where 
the period of our youth was passed—but we have never 
forgotten, and never can forget, the scenes, the events 
of our schooldays. All around us may be dark, and 
hope may cease to hold forth her blandishments, but 
light is shining on the boundless field of memory, and 
then for the moment there is happiness. How delight- 
ful, in these excursions of the fancy, to stroll once 
more along the banks of some clear running brook, 
with our angling-rod in hand, fording shallows to 
seek out the pools where lie the best trout—sometimes 
wandering through mazy glens and old stunted woods 
seeking for the nests of the mavis and blackbird— 
sumetimes indulging in some boisterous out-of-door 
sport, or frolicking with light-hearted companions in 
one of our numerous bathing excursions ! 

The recollection of these things throws a misty veil 
over the coercion of the schoolroom, and dresses up 
with glittering trappings a period which was not with- 
out its own peculiar horrors. Well do we remember 
how inexpressibly happy all were when the glad words 
of liberation were pronounced, ‘‘ You may go.” Down 
went books in an instant, on were pulled the caps 
and bonnets, and the door flying open, out burst the 
anxious inmates like a pent-up flood. Many a time, 
when the school was thus let loose at noon, have we 
seen a hundred little fellows darting off at a gallop, 
scouring in their uncounterfeited glee over the downs 
and meadows, trying which should be the foremost 
in reaching the favourite spot for bathing. It was a 
pretty sunny meadow, hemmed-in-on one side by a 
plantation, and on the other ran the fresh pellucid 
stream, with its pebbly bottom, and its winding nooks 
and pools, suitable either for the recreation of the 
angler, or those who wished to refresh themselves in 
its waters during the summer heats. No sooner did 
they, then, arrive at this pleasant spot than they were, 
as by magic, undressed, and bounding from the banks, 
one after the other, pell-mell, into the river. And 
such joysome revelry now commenced! Some who 
could not swim, cautiously crept about on their hands 
and knees in the shallows ; others capered about, lash- 
ing handfuls of water in the faces of their more timid 
companions ; while the bigger boys—the leaders in all 
mischief—the champions of the juvenile crew—were 
seeking the deeper pools, diving from the higher parts 
of the banks, or exhibiting their feats in swimming in 
all manner of ways. 


Such was a scene of schoolboy bathing; and we 
cannot remember a single boy out of many hundreds, 


* Altered, with additional information, from an article in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No.|1, upon M. Berard’s ‘* Discours 
sur les Ameliorations. Progressives de la Sante Publique par Ijm- 
fluence de a Civilisation.” 


among whom we used to mingle, ever being the worse 
for these water exploits. Living so near, not one, 
but many streams, every boy in time assumed an am- 
phibious character—became a sort of human poodle— 
and thought no more of careering in the water once 
or twice a-day during the dog-days, than they would 
have of running a race round the large school-green. 
We recollect it was a famous thing for these gleesome 
boys to dive for a button to the bottom of a deep pool ; 
and he who could fetch it up at the first dive was con- 
sidered the best at taking to the water out of the whole 
group—a matter, to be sure, of no small emulation. 
We cannot say that we were ever numbered among 
the courageous few who could in this way plunge into 
a dark swirling pool, which from its appearance was 
called the Pot, and from its profundities bring up the 
glittering button from the place where it was dropped ; 
but we are tolerably sure that our jacket has more 
than once contributed its share of these objects of 
pursuit. Tired with amusing themselves in the water, 
they now drew towards the shore; but it was seldom 
they donned their garments before they had had a 
good scamper in puris naturalibus along the meadow, 
as far as the clump of trees at the corner of the road, 
and back again as far as the stile which leads into 
the park; and so had themselves thoroughly dried 
without the aid of towels. And then such a hunger 
attacked the party! No famine was ever half so cla- 
morous. Happy was he who had saved a bit of cake 
or crust for his “chittering piece,” as it was appro- 
priately enough termed; from its utility in saving the 
jaws from shaking to pieces against each other. How 
the little fellow that possessed the treasure of a bit of 
bread—no matter of what quality—was envied, sur- 
rounded, and coaxed out of a mouthful of the precious 
morsel; and failing such a resource, how the hun- 
griest of the squad would perhaps turn out and lick 
the very crumbs from the recesses of their pockets, 
such was the keenness of their appetites ! 


Angling and bird-nesting, we have said, were also 
among the recreations of our youth; but these were 
followed only on holidays and half-holidays; they 
were too important to be indulged in without a due 
portion of leisure and preparation. What a rush of 
happy recollections comes upon us when we think of 
the many Saturday afternoons devoted to these and 
other great purposes of juvenile life! Saturday after- 
noon is the boy’s own property. On all the other 
days of the week he is engaged in doing that which 
others wish him to do, that of which he is told neither 
the meaning nor the end; but Saturday afternoon is 
a little bit of time of which he has been allowed the 
sole command. It is his treasure, his capital, his all; 
and if taken from him, he is undone. But who would 
put forth the sacrilegious hand to rob him of it? It 
is consistent with our recollection that little time was 
ever consumed in dining, previously to our setting 
out on an excursion during these half-holidays. A 
few bites were hastily swallowed, and a supply of pro- 
visions hastily stuffed into our pockets. There was 
likewise no time lost in preparations. Our fishing 
apparatus, which was neither elegant nor complex, 
had been already put aside for the start. The rod 
had been examined and repaired ; the lines lengthened 
and mended ; and the hooks dressed, and stuck ready 
for use into the leaves of an old almanack, which, by 
having a flap and a string, made an excellent pocket- 
book. As for a basket, that was much too fine a 
thing for us boys in those days ; we strung our trout 
—when we caught them—upon a twig cut from the 
nearest sapling, which answered our purpose admir- 
ably. And thus equipped, off we set in twos and 
threes, in various directions, each party flattering 
themselves they knew the best burns and streams, 
and where the fish were most easily taken. ‘‘ Where 
shall we go this afternoon ?”? would one of our com- 
panions ask. “‘ Why, up the Minny, to be sure; you 
know it hasn’t been harried like the places down the 
water.”” ‘Will you go by the high or the low road ?” 
“Oh, we'll take the short cut over by the Edge, by 
all means, and be down at the Fairie Burn Foot before 
any of the rest gets that length. We know a fine 
bit to begin at, just above the bridge.” With this 
sort of preparatory chat, every thing was arranged 
for the road in a twinkling, and in half an hour after 
escaping from the forms, we were crossing the high 
ridgy land that separated our home from the lonely 
vale and the pretty little tributary river which pur- 
sued its meandering course through it. On these 
occasions there was no very exact course pursued. 
To fish was our object, and it was of exceedingly 


little consequence what kind of fish were taken. ‘ All 
were fish that came in the net.”” First we would try 
them with a cock’s hackle wing and a hareskin body ; 
if that would not do, another kind of trimmed hovk 
would be put on; failing that, perhaps a mayfly 
gathered from the stones at the edge of the stream 
would be resorted to; or, what was as likely, worm 
or cod bait would be sought for and placed on the 
hooks, and this was almost certain ‘ to catch”—if 
not trouts—at least pars, and these tiny creatures 
afforded equal fun with their larger brethren. 


When it occurred that nothing could be done in the 
way of piscatory sport—perhaps from the sun shin- 
ing too brightly into nooks and wimples of the stream 
—or from any other cause not so easily accounted for, 
then the lines were rolled up, the hooks stowed away, 
and the rods reduced to a portable shape. And now 
the thought was to take to the adjacent braes, par. 
tially covered with stunted hazels, and the remains of 
forest trees and shrubs, which had been left at the 
great clearing of the timber a dozen years before. 
This was a place of frequent resort. Scrambling up 
the ascents, amidst the tangled bushes and moss-co- 
vered rocks, we were equally prepared and delighted 
to make the discovery of a wild-bee’s dwelling in the 
soft mould of the shelving banks, or to cut from the 
roots and silvery branches of the hazel a stick with 
a crooked head fit to be used in our favourite pastime 
with the shinny ball. He who carried a gocd knife on 
these excursions was always a man of consequence. 
The possession of a sharp and serviceable gully is the 
undoubted criterion of superior importance among 
the democracy of youth. Not to have a knife at all, 
is to be nobody. The boy, therefore, who could ex- 
hibit a stout blade, fit to notch and bring down a 
bough with little trouble, in the course of these ram- 
bles in the greenwood, was somebody to ve looked up 
to, and whose favour was to be propitiated by an offer 
of a share of the spoil. 


Leaving the stunted woods and waving brackens 
on the lower braes, we would next make for the ruined 
grey tower or castle stationed on a projecting shoulder 
of one of the brown hills, and anciently commanding 
the pass up the glen. The scenery of Scotland is. 
every where enriched with these romantic ruined fort. 
lets. This was one which had been rendered conspi- 
cuous in the border wars ; but how was it now fallen 
from its proud condition! Roofless were its rugged 
turrets, dilapidated were its groined arches, and broken 
were its stone staircases. The sweet-scented yellow 
wallflowers sprouted from the chinks in the outer 
edifice, and a small ash tree grew and waved its 
slender branches from a mass of rubbish on the 
summit of the battlements. The lower hall, which 
had once sheltered armed men, was now the re- 
sort of the lazy steer—a pen for cattle. To climb 
these grey walls, to mount by the aid of hands and 
feet to the top of the tower—to accomplish the feat 
of reaching the “ hangman’s cleek”—an iron hook 
rusted by time, from which the victims of feudal law 
had once been strung with as little compassion as 
would be excited by the death of a dog—were all ob- 
jects of ambition; and the more so, perhaps, because 
they were forbidden, and accompanied with danger, 
Above all, to be able to climb to the howlet’s nest, 
which was cunningly built in a hole in the wall of 
the tallest gable, was reckoned a deed of noble daring. 
Only one active boy, nicknamed the Speiler, from his 
excessive cleverness in ascending trees after rook»’ 
nests, was ever entirely successful in reaching this 
lofty cranny. We think we yet see the Speier ascend- 
ing cautiously the broken stairs and walls, holding by 
the projections like a wildcat, and at length—oh hap- 
piness !—plunging his hand into the habitation of the 
bird of night, pull out and throw down the young 
half-fledged owls.. There they come—one, two, three, 
four—fiuttering towards the ground, and are instantly 
caught, and saved from being dashed in pieces by the 
youngsters who stand beneath to receive them. 

It is such scenes as these that frequently pass like vi- 
sions of delight before us, not only in our dreams, but 
in many of cur waking moments, when all but fancy ‘s 
at repose. Again we climb the rocky heights, getting 
a glimpse ofthe world beyond, and seeing, perhaps, 
in the distance, in the midst of solitude and wildness, 
no human. habitation save the rnde sheiling of the 
shepherd, with its thin blue smoke curling and as- 
cending the mountain sides. Again we search for the 
bilberries and other wild fruit among the moss and 
shrubby bushes. Again we pursue our rambles along 
the sunny bawks, decked by Nature’s own hand 


a 


with dog-roses and hawthorns. Again, to Fancy’s 
eye, 
“the mazy streamlet flows 

In tuneful lapse, leaving the flowers that bend 

To kiss its tide ; while sport the finny throng 

On the smooth surface of the crystal depths 

In silvery circlets, or in shallows leap, 

That sparkle to the sunbeam’s trembling glare. 

While o’er the Summer’s lap is heard the hum 

Of countless insects sporting on the wing, 

Inviting sleep. And from the leafy woods 

One various song of bursting joy ascends.” 
And again do we see ourselves returning from our 
vural excursions, laden with the innocent spoils of the 
vegetable and animal creation, and find ourselves 
kindly chid by the dear mother of our infantile and 
boyish affections. Who is it that will say that such 
recollections do not soothe the asperities of life’s bois- 
terous course? ‘Those, and perhaps those alone, 
whose juvenile years were spent far from cities amidst 
nature’s works, will appreciate recollections so much 
calculated to throw the charm of poetry and romance 
Over our memories. 

Yet these pleasurable sensations are not without 
their alloy. Need it be told how the thoughts of the 
past are clogged by the remembrance that most of the 
hilarious companions of our youth are now, alas, no 
more? Some paid the debt of nature ere it had’been 
long contracted, and went down into the dust before 
they reached their prime—others were called by duty 
abroad, and perished in foreign sultry climes—others 
fell gloriously, fighting the battles of their country ; 
while others, whose inclinations led them into the 
pursuit of quiet occupations at home, have not escaped 
the general doom of our race, and now sleep by the 
graves of their fathers. Among all the .bright and 
familiar faces whom we knew at school, how few, 
how very few, are thus left to greet us !—all, all are 
dispersed or gone; and out of the hundreds of juve- 
nile companions who mingled in our boyish sports, 
few, indeed, could be:discovered, who still, like our- 
selves, tread the stage of this world. 


COTTON. 


THE word cotton is derived from an Arabic word 
“ Cootin.” In our language it is a name which is 
very loosely given to any vegetable filamentous sub- 
stance, but is correctly appropriated to that peculiar 
vegetable matter, consisting of innumerable fine fila- 
ments, arranged together within an external coat, and 
enveloping the seed of the genus Gossypium ; this ge- 
nus belongs to the class Monodelphia, order Polyan- 
dria. Botanists enumerate ten species.of Gossypium, 
which are distinguished by the form of the leaf and 
the size of the tree. 


Only a few of the species. are cultivated by Euro- 
peans. The mode of cultivation differs only in the 
general detail; some species are annual, others peren- 
nial: some are indigenous to the Eastern, and others 
tothe Western world. The cotton plant is extensively 
cultivated in different parts of the Hast Indies, in 
which countries it requires three seasons to bring the 
seed to maturity. It is also cultivated to a consider- 
able extent in the Mogul empire, in the kingdoms of 
Siam and Pegu, in Sumatra, Persia, Arabia, Asia 
Minor, Natolia, Smyrna, and Aleppo: also, in Sierra 
Leone and other parts of Africa; particularly in 


Egypt, where, within these few years past, a very 
superior quality of cotton has been raised, and seems 
to be cultivated to a great extent. The first imported 
into this country was in the year 1823, where it now 
ranks in price and quality next to Sea-Island cotton. 

The cotton plant is also cultivated in Candia, Cy- 
prus, Malta; and attempts have recently been made 
to cultivate it in Spain and the south of France. It 
is grown in some parts of the Russian empire: in As- 
tracan, Orenburg, Levant, &c. But the chief supply 
of the British market is from South America, the East 
and West Indies, and the southern states of the Ame- 
rican union ; in all of which countries it is cultivated 
to a great extent. 

The mode of cultivating the cotton plant depends 
upon its being annual or perennial. In general, the 
annual cotton-tree thrives best in a dry gravelly’ soil ; 
it is also said to answer better in old than in newly 
cultivated lands. An ‘exposure tothe east, where the 
country is hilly, is considered by some to be of import- 
ance. The planters generally commence preparing 
their lands in February, and put in the seed during 
March and April. Holes are made in rows, at the 
distance of from seven to eight feet; into each of these 
an indefinite quantity of seed is laid, which in a short 
time begins to germinate; and as soon as the young 
plants rise to the height of six or seven inches, they~ 
are all, except two or three of the most vigorous, pulled 
up by the roots. The surviving plants are pruned 
twice before the month of August, so as to keep them 
down to the height of about four feet. This is abso- 
lutely necessary, as, when there is a great abundance, 
the difficulty of gathering the cotton is increased, with- 
out any addition to the quantity. At first, great at. 


tention is requisite to keep down the weeds and grass, 
which, if not eradicated, would soon destroy the young 
plants. The plant on its first appearance, and for a few 
weeks, isextremely tender ; the slightest frost hurts or 
kills it. When this happens, a new crop-is usually 
sown, though with dubious success. Light showery 
weather is said to be most favourable to the plentiful- 
ness of the crop. The gathering season commences 
partially in August, but is general in September and 
October, and continues, when the weather is fine and 
dry, till Christmas, as the pods ripen and open gra- 
dually. On the coast of Guiana and the Brazils, the 
perennial cotton-tree is almost exclusively cultivated, 
and subjected to a different mode of treatment. 

Throughout the United States, the cotton-tree is an 
annual plant, and is not cultivated north of latitude 
35°; but some successful experiments as to the possi- 
bility of raising it, have been made in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, or latitude 40°. Cotton was first 
shipped as an article of commerce about the year 
1793, from the United States; it had previously been 
cultivated for domestic purposes only. All cotton, 
except Upland and New Orleans, yield black seed ; 
but these two give gr@n seed. Cotton in Paraguay, 
called the Mandigu, is produced by shrubs scarcely 
bigger than a hazel, with wood and bark like the 
elder, and clothed with plenty of soft woolly leaves. 
Between three and four leaves, with which the un- 
ripe nuts are surrounded, grow flowers larger than 
roses, composed of three broad yellow petals streaked 
with red, and white stamins grow in the bottoms of 
the flowers. The blossoms at length become fruit of 
a green colour, oval, or rather conical, and, when full 
grown, larger than a plum. When ripe, it, turns 
black, separates into three parts, thrusting out white 
cotton full of black seeds, resembling pistachoe nuts 
in size and shape. 

The cotton-plant is top-rooted, and, consequently, 
it requires sufficient depth of rich light soil. Being 
of a succulent nature, it is very liable to be injured 
by spring frosts, or very wet seasons, but more par- 
ticularly by a most destructive insect called chenille, 
a caterpillar, which has been known to destroy whole 
fields of the most promising crops in a single night. 
Several travellers have given various accounts of this 
insect. Dr Chisholm describes it as being very beau, 
tiful, and about an inch in length, with stripes of 
white down the back, and one on each side, the in- 
termediate spaces being a fine glossy black. The 
head is round and corneous, armed with two lateral 
corneous jaws, forming a powerful instrument of de- 
struction. The most singular circumstances respect- 
ing this insect, are the fragrant scent that is emitted 
from the plant on which it feeds, though neither the 
plant nor the insect possess any scent whatever when 
separate : also the manner in which the ova are some- 
times preserved fora whole year, without any appear- 
ance of the chenille, and resisting the efforts of the 
planters to destroy them, by the use of fire and other 
methods ; and the surprising speed with which its ra- 
vages are carried to the most distant parts of the plan- 
tation. 

After the cotton is gathered, it is exposed to the 


/rays of the sun, on a tile or wooden platform, for two 


or three days, till it is perfectly dry and hard. The 
seeds are then separated by passing through between 
two wooden rollers, which are slightly grooved, and 
about five-eighths of an inch in diameter ; this is called 
ginning the cotton ; and when ginned, ‘it is carefully 
picked, to free it from broken seeds, dried leaves, or 
yellow locks of cotton, &c. Thepractice of switching 
the cotton was introduced, but not generally adopted, 
because not approved of by manufacturers. The cot- 
ton is afterwards compressed into bales, which is done 
by means of a screw-press; in this state it is sent to 
Europe, and employed for making those various beau- 
tiful fabrics that do infinite credit to British ingenuity 
and industry. 


Cotton was known to the ancients, and is particu. 
larly described by Pliny: we have not, however, 
been able to discover the mode of its manufacture in 
those early periods. The beauty of the substance 
and its obvious applicability to many purposes, would 
no doubt excite a very early attention; but it was 
not until the wonderful facilities which were intro- 
duced into the spinning of the raw material, that it 
became an object of extensive cultivation. In India, 
indeed, where manual labour is cheap, it has long 
been cultivated, and manufactured into muslins and 
calicoes by the simple apparatus of the inhabitants. 
England boasts of having introduced those improve- 
ments in machinery which have rendered cotton an 
object of immense attention to Europeans. But pre- 
vious to the year 1793, the cotton used in Britain for 
the manufacture of the coarser articles was (with the 
exception of a small quantity imported from India) 
wholly grown in our own and the French West India 
islands ; that for the better kind of these goods, was 
raised in Surinam, or Demerara and Berbice; the 
wool for the fine goods was grown in Brazil, and that 
for the very few fine muslins, then manufactured, 
in the Isle of Bourbon. Had we continued to be con- 
fined to these countries for our supply of cotton, the 
progress of the manufacture would have been greatly 
retarded, from the difficulty that would have been ex- 
perienced in making the production of the raw mate- 
rial keep pace with the increasing consumption ; and, 
added to this, we might not have been.able to obtain 
the qualities of wool suited to the finer descriptions of 
goods, which the improved state of the machinery now 
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enables us to undertake. But fortunately, about the 
year 1790, the planters in the southern states of the 
American union began to turn their attention to the 
raising of cotton wool, and, besides carrying the culti- 
vation to a great extent, they have produced qualities 
of cotton before unknown; so that the quantity 
cotton now produced in the western hemisphere 
Asia, Africa, and the south of Europe, is incredib! 
great, and might be increased in an indefinite prop 
tion, provided that there was a market for it; but, 
like every thing else for which there has been an un- 
exampled demand, too much is produced, and its value | 
has decreased in a corresponding ratio, The quanti- 
ties of cotton consumed by British manufacturers are 
very, great, and have been gradually increasing, while 
the price has been declining in the same proportion. 
We may form some estimate of the increasing con- . 
sumption of cotton wool in Great Britain, by taking 
into account the quantity consumed at different pe- 
riods; as, for example, 

The quantity consumed in 1775 was, 


137,160 lbs. 


Do. do. 1790 = 1,757,504 do. 
Do. do. 1805 = 59,700,000 do. 
Do. do. 1820 = 120,265,000 do. 
Do. do. 1831 — 262,700,000 do. 


From the above statement it will be seen that the 
consumption of cotton wool has been rapidly increas- 
ing these fifty years back, and it is impossible to form 
any idea of the extent to which the manufacturing of 
cotton goods may yet be carried in this ceuntry.* 
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HISTORICAL FAMILIES. 
THE MEDICI. 
Tux singular political condition of Italy between the 
tenth and seventeenth centuries, as regarded her in- 
ternal state—her republics and independent cities, 
maintaining fleets and armies for their separate inte- 
rests—her vast trade, and extensive commercial deal-, 
ings, which poured immense wealth into her various 
communities, was peculiarly favourable to the advance- 
ment, in political power and influence, of men of talent 
and enterprise from the lower ranks of society. In the 
times alluded to, each city was a powerful, populous, 
and wealthy republic—a sad contrast to what they are 
now—and contained within itself all the political ma- 
chinery of a state, each being the seat of an indepen- 
ent government. Its citizens were its law-makers 
and its rulers, its soldiers, and, if a seaport, its sailors. 
They made war and peace at pleasure, and inde- 
pendently of the neighbouring communities. The 
form of government which prevailed in these little 
states was, as might be expected, that of oligarchy. 
As already remarked, these circumstances were sin- 
gularly favourable to the aspirations of ambition 
amongst the ordinary ranks of society, when seconded 
by wealth and wisdom. Each community included a 
political arena, where the wealthy merchant or trader 
—and in these times they were all merchants or traders 
in Italy—might hope to contend successfully for the 
additional objects of human ambition—power and au- 
thority over and amongst his fellow-men. Nor were 
these causes without their effects. They gave rise to 
many powerful and illustrious families in the different 
cities of Italy, and, amongst these, to the celebrated 
house of the Medici. The scene of this family’s pro- 
sperity and grandeur was Florence, then the fourth 
city in Italy in point of wealth and population. The 
de Medici, like all the other. families which rose 
from obscurity to importance in these times, first ac- 
quired riches by trade, and then political influence and 
power. ‘Their first appearance in possession of the 
latter was about the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. At this period, however, though found acting 
a conspicuous and influential part in all the various 
struggles which took place from time to time between 
rival families and factions for the supreme authority 
in Florence, they do not seem to have yet attained the 
very highest place in the community which was open 
to ambition. But-+a century afterwards—during all 
which time, in despite of various reverses of fortune, 
their wealth and influence seem to have been con- 
stantly advancing; a striking and rare instance of 
hereditary prudence, talents, and success—they are 
found approaching it in the person of Johnwle Medici, 
who attained, about the year 1421, the office of gonfa~ 
lonier of justice. The gonfalonier was, at the period 
of his appointment, at the head of what was called the 
democratical party in Florence—for the squabbles for 
power in these little communities were endless—who 
were opposed to Nicolas d’Uzzano, the person who then 
held the chief authority in the city. This member of 
the illustrious family which is the subject of this pa- 
per, died, without in any way further distinguishing 
himself, in 1429, when his son Cosmo, who succeeded 
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to his wealth, and soon attained much more than his 
uence, followed out the high career so well begun 
y his father, and which was destined to increase in 
ightness with his successors, till it shone out m its 
lest splendour with his illustrious grandson, the 
rated Lorenzo. Cosmo’s political principles were 
‘same with those of his father ; and he, too, placed 
himself at the head of the party who were opposed to 
the faction of Uzzano, now led by Rinaldo Albizzi, the 
former being dead. 

Although, however, the wealth and extreme libera- 
lity of Cosmo—for he was magnificent and generous in 
his expenditure—together with the hereditary influ- 
ence he possessed in Florence, secured him many par- 
tisans, he yet found himself of the weaker party, and 
was finally banished the city (1433) by the prevailing 
faction. But Rinaldo, the leader of the party which 
expelled Cosmo from Florence, pursuing his triumph 
too far, by proposing to his friends to attack those of 
the magistracy who had sided with his rival, sub- 
jected himself to the animosity of the people, and was 
in his turn banished the city, while, to complete his 
mortification, Cosmo was recalled, and placed at the 
head of the government. The magnanimity and wise 
policy of Cosmo did not permit him to avail himself 
of this favourable change in his position to visit his 
enemies with any marks of resentment. He quietly 
accepted the proffered favour of the citizens, and took 
possession of the authority offered him without con- 
descending to exhibit any feelings of hostility to 
those who were, or had been, opposed to him. He, 
however, studiously endeavoured to increase the num- 
ber of his friends; and his pleasing manners, amiable 
dispositions, and eminent talents, made him singu- 
larly successful in this attempt. This wise, munifi- 
cent, and able ruler, continued in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the chief authority in Florence till his death, 
which happened in 1464. Cosmo left no honourable 
means untried to secure to himself and his family the 
very highest degree of popular favour, and he emi- 
nently succeeded in obtaining this laudable object of 
ambition. He lived moderately and temperately him- 
self, but enabled all who were dependent upon him 
to fare well. He expended his superfluous wealth 
in erecting noble public edifices, and in otherwise 
adorning his native city. His purse was at all times 
open to any of his fellow-citizens who required and 
deserved assistance. He was munificent to his adhe- 
rents, and a liberal patron of learning, science, and 
the arts, and, like all the rest of his family, possessed, 
in great perfection, the happy talent of combining a 
faithful discharge of the duties of a magistrate, and a 
love of the more elegant pursuits of refined life, with 
a due regard to that profession which had laid the 
foundation of his own and his family’s greatness. In 
the midst of all his power and splendour, his various 
cares and pursuits, he continued to be what he had 
always been, a busy, active, and enterprising mer- 
chant—now treating with princes, and now with 
traders—now making laws, and now purchases—now 
directing the affairs of the republic, and now selling 
bales of sik. Such was Cosmo de Medici, who wanted 
nothing but the title to be recognised as prince of 
Florence. 

Cosmo was succeeded by his son Piero, a man in 
whose hands the destinies of the house of the Medici 
were threatened with an entire overthrow. His early 
death, however, which happened in 1471, seven years 
after that of his father, not only prevented the con- 
summation of this misfortune, but made way for the 
accession to power of the most illustrious of his illus- 
trious family. Piero, who was of a weakly constitu- 
tion, and who possessed few of the virtues of his 
father, lost, during his short reign as chief magistrate 
of Florence, much of the popular-favout which the 
latter had been at so much pains and expense to 
acquire, and which he had fondly hoped should have 
been the inheritance of his son, by exacting payment 

‘of certain sums of money which his father had lent 
to the citizens. 
ceeding, breathing as it did so little of the generous 
spirit of his father, disgusted the Florentines, and en- 

' couraged the enemies of the house of the Medici to 
attempt the total overthrow of its political power. Con- 
spiracies, which aimed at the life of Piero, were formed; 
and a general distraction brought on by the violence of 
his friends, and the restlessness of his enemies, which 
his weakly state of health, as it confined him mostly to 
bed, would not permit of his either guiding or restrain- 
ing, peryaded the city. In these cabals, his son, young 
Lorenzo, acted a conspicuous part in the defence of 
his persecuted and almost helpless parent. Young as 

_ he was, having not yet attained his twentieth year, 

. no inconsiderable portion of the cares and duties of 

_ the government of the republic devolved upon him, 
through the incapacity of his father, although the 
latter still remained the ostensible ruler of the ‘state. 
Lorenzo’s counsel was grave and judicious beyond 
his years, and his courage and presence of mind be- 
yond that of ordinary men at any period of life. Ail 

_ these splendid qualities hig father saw and appreci- 
ated, and resolved to give their possessor every ad- 
vantage which could favour their successful cultivation, 
and increase their lustre and utility. After acquit. 


. 


The disposition evinced by this ~pro-- 


ing the first rudiments of learning from his mother, 
Lucretia Tornabuoni, a lady of singular talent and 
amiable disposition, he was placed under the tuition 
of some of the most eminent masters of Italy. His 
progress in the various branches of learning then fash- 
ionable in Italy, was as remarkable as the excellence 
and precocity of his judgment. He became deeply 
versed in the principles of the most celebrated systems 
of philosophy of the time; in rhetoric, the belles 
lettres, and poetry. When he had attained his six- 
teenth year (he was born on the Ist January 1448), 
his father sent him to several of the Italian courts, at 
once to acquire farther knowledge, and to form inti- 
macies and connections which might be of service to 
him when he came into power. ; 

It was after his return from this tour that the cabals 
against his father had attained their greatest height, 
and had assumed their most serious aspect—a circum- 
stance which immediately called into action all the 
talents, prudence, and presence of mind of young 
Lorenzo; and in these qualities he was not now found 
wanting. As he was one day, at this périod, riding 
to Florence from his father’s country seat, he met a 
band of armed men on their way to the house to as- 
sassinate his father. They stopped him, and put such 
questions to him as might, if truly answered, facilitate 
their search for their intended vicitim. Guessing 
their purpose, however, for they did not avow it, he 
misled them, and in the meantime gained the house 
by a by-path, told his father of his danger, conveyed 
him instantly by a circuitous route to Florence, and 
there, gathering his adherents around him, bade de- 
fiance both to the secret and open enemies of his 
house. 

Lorenzo, as in learning and every other elegant 
accomplishment, also excelled in horsemanship, and 
in all the chivalric exercises of the period. ‘To these 
manifold qualifications he added that talent which has 
given him a place amongst the most celebrated of the 
celebrated poets of his country. He was a poet of a 
very high order of genius, and has left many beautiful 
productions to establish his claim to that distinction. 

It is not to be wondered at that a youth possessed 
of all these virtues and accomplishments, and who, 
besides, possessed a hereditary claim to the affections 
of the Florentines, should have been early looked up 
to with pride, with pleasure, and with the fondest 
hopes, by the citizens, as their future chief, Less 
wonder does it excite to find that, immediately on the 
death of his father, he was, notwithstanding of his 
youth, acknowledged head of the republic. On his 
accession to this dignity, Lorenzo was gratified with 
every mark of approbation, esteem, and encourage- 
ment, which could be bestowed on a young ruler of 
much promise, about to start on hishigh career. Ad- 
dresses of congratulation poured in upon him from 
the neighbouring states, for his fame was already 
spread throughout all Italy, and not unknown in 
France, Germany, and several of the other kingdoms 
of Europe; and his fellow-citizens hailed his elevation 
to the chief authority amongst them with every de- 
monstration of joy. Nor were the hopes and antici- 
pations of the people with regard to their young 
favourite disappointed. His sway was able, mild, and 
judicious, and eminently characterised by that gene- 
rosity of disposition, and munificence of expenditure 
from his own private resources, which had distin- 
guished the magisterial career of his grandfather 
Cosmo, and which had won him so much popularity 
from the Florentines. 

Till the year 1476, nothing of any importance oc- 
curred to disturb the government of Lorenzo, who was 
too much the idol of the people to be easily reached 
by an enemy less powerful than himself. But in the 
year just named, one sufficiently formidable to en- 
danger both his authority and his life, appeared in 
the person of Pope Sixtus IV. ‘This profligate and 
licentious pontiff having threatened the independence 
of the Italian states, several of them, amongst which 
was Florence, entered into a league of mutual de- 
fence; and in forming this league, and in taking 
other steps to thwart the designs of Sixtus, Lorenzo 
was particularly active. This activity, as a natural 
consequence, drew down upon him the inveterate 
hatred of the Pope, who instantly determined on the 
destruction of both Lorenzo and his brother Guiliano, 
an amiable and inoffensive youth. But, in accordance 
with his general character and disposition, he deter- 
mined to rid himself of them by assassination. Hav- 
ing procured several persons, some of them of note, 
including an archbishop, a cardinal, and a nobleman, 
to enter into the plot, and undertake its execution, 
the murderous attempt was made in one of the 
churches of Florence during divine. service ; and 
Guiliano fell beneath the daggers of the assassins, 
but Lorenzo escaped, though severely wounded, after 
defending himself bravely with his sword, and using 
his cloak as a shield. On recovering from the sur- 
prise into which this sudden attack on their beloved 
chief had thrown them, the people hastily gathered 
around him, and bore him out of the church, breath- 
ing vengeance against his assailants, and expressing 
the utmost solicitude and anxiety for himself. Several 
of.the former were taken and put to death, and amongst 
these were the archbishop and his brother, both of 
whom were hanged, the former in his robes, from the 
windows of Lorenzo’s palace. 

This attempt on the life of Lorenzo, instead of 
being attended with the results its contriver had an- 
ticipated, had only the effect of establishing his power 
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on a firmer basis than ever, and of increasing the 
attachment and esteem of his fellow-citizens for his 
person, ; 

The hatred and enmity of the gloomy and vindic. 
tive pontiff to Lorenzo was not, however, to be baffled 
by this failure in his schemes of assassination. He’ 
now determined on doing that openly, and by force, 
which he had failed to accomplish by treazhery. He 
allied himself to the king of Naples, and prepared to 
make war on Florence; and as a preliminary. step, 
seized on the persons and property of all the Floren- 
tines whom he found in Rome, excommunicated Lo- 
renzo and the magistrates of Florence, and suspended , 
the clergy of that city from their functions. Think- 
ing his position now sufficiently formidable to strike 
the Florentines with awe, he next demanded that 
Loretizo should be delivered up to him. No demand 
could have been more idle. The citizens of Florence 
not only treated it with contempt and indignation,: - 
but declared to the insolent pontiff, that it was their 
fixed determination to defend Lorenzo to the last ex- 
tremity, whatever might be the consequences to them- 
selves or to Florence. 

It is at this period of the interesting history of 
Lorenzo de Medici that the true greatness and mag- 
nanimity of his character is most. forcibly impressed 
upon us; because at this period we find him exhibit- 
ing an instance of self-devotion and lofty patriotism, 
which has been but seldom equalled, and still more 
rarely surpassed. Perceiving the misery and ruin 
which a war with Sixtus would inevitably bring 
down upon the city, he offered to deliver himself up, 
as a peace-offering, to the power, and of course to the 
vengeance, of that merciless pontiff, and thus to save 


‘Florence at the.expense of his own life; and he ear- 


nestly endeavoured to persuade his fellow-citizens to 
allow him to take that measure. Finding that he 
could not gain their consent to his sacrificing himself 
for their ‘safety, he resolved to make that sacrifice 
without their acquiescence. But he determined on 
proceeding first to the court of the king of Naples, 
the ally of the Pope, and one of his own bitterest ene- 
mies; directed in this proceeding probably by the idea, 
that with the former there was some chance of what 
he could not hope for from the latter, of bringing 
matters to a peaceable termination. : ‘ 

In pursuance of this generous and patriotic resolu- 
tion, Lorenzo, secretly and unattended, left Florence, 
and began his journey to Naples. While on his way 
thither, he addressed a letter full of the noblest sen- 
timents to the magistrates.of Florence, intimating to 
them the step he had. taken, and praying them to be 
reconciled to it. ‘‘ As I enjoyed-among you,”’ says he, 
in this letter, “more distinction than my personal: 
merit rendered me worthy of, or than had been be- 
stowed on any other citizen, it is evidently my duty 
to risk more than any one else in endeavouring to 
avert the evils by which it is threatened, should my 
life even prove the forfeit.” ‘ 

The result of Lorenzo’s visit to the king of Naples 
however, was infinitely more favourable than either 
he or his friends could have dared to anticipate, but 
he was indebted for its success to his own merits and 
abilities. His great talents, highly polished and 
agreeable manners, and extensive learning, won the 
respect and affections of the king, and at the end of 
three months he returned to Florence, high in favour 
with his-Neapolitan majesty, and with the terms of a 
treaty of peace in his possession. 

Having by his wisdom-and prudence secured tran- 
quillity and prosperity not only to Florence, but to all 
Italy—for the effects of his able and judicious policy 
extended to, and was felt throughout, the whole coun- 
try—Lorenzo. shortly after this withdrew from the 
cares and duties of public life, and retired to a favou- 
rite country residence at Poggio-Cajano, ten miles 
distant from Florence. Here he gave himself up to 
the study and practice of poetry and philosophy, which 
had always been the favourite pursuits of his highly 
cultivated and elegant mind. Here, too, he delighted 
to gather around him persons celebrated for their ta- 
lents or their learning; and in their society, and in 
the cultivation of his gardens and grounds, he spent 
the short remainder of his illustrious life. Having 
greatly impoverished himself in the service of the 
state, the latter, as a mark of its sense of his worth 
and merits, paid all his public and private debts. 

Lorenzo, like his grandfather Cosmo, was a muni- 
ficent patron of the learned, and a liberal encourager 
of the arts and sciences; talents indeed of any kind 
always found in hima ready and a generous friend 
—virtues, the memory of which his contemporaries 
agreed to perpetuate, by bestowing on their possessor 
the title of Magnificent.- Lorenzo died on the 8th 
April 1492, at the early age of forty-four, and with 
him departed the glory of the house of the Medici; 
for although one of his descendants, and only one, ac- 
quired a reputation for munificence not unworthy of 
the name, it was for munificence alone, without any 
of the other virtues which distinguished the lives of 
the earlier members of his family. 

Lorenzo left at his death three sons,- Pietro, Gio- 
vanni, and Guiliano. The first, who was only twenty 
years. of age when his father died, was chosen his suc- 
cessor as chief of the republic. Giovanni, the second 
son, was, through the influence of his father, made a 
cardinal at the age of fourteen years, and afterwards 
became the celebrated Leo X. The third son, Guiliano, 
became Duke of Nemours. . 

Although possessing some of the more showy accom- 
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plishments of his father, Pietro could boast of but a 
small share of his wisdom and prudence. He con- 
ducted himself in his government with an arrogance 
and presumption that first disgusted the Florentines, 
and finally compelled him and his two brothers to fly 
the city in 1494, only two years after his accession to 
power. During his expatriation, Pietro joined the 
French army in an expedition against the kingdom of 
Naples, and was killed in the defeat which it sustained 
at Garigliano in 1503. The two remaining brothers, 
however, Giovanni and QGuiliano, continuing their 
intrigues with foreign powers, and with the few 
friends they still had left at Florence, which they had 
pursued with restless activity and perseverance, ever 
since they were driven from the city, to recover their 
power, at length succeeded in procuring the co-opera- 
tion of Raymond de Cardonna, who, advancing in their 
behalf on Florence with 5000 Spaniards, compelled 
the latter to restore the dynasty of the house of the 
Medici, which accordingly took place by the appoint- 
ment, on the 2d Sept. 1512, of Guiliano, the youngest 
of the remaining brothers, to the office of chief magis- 
trate. 

Thus were the Medici once more restored to power, 
after an interval of humiliation of eighteen years; but 
in this period their immense wealth had been dissi- 
pated, and they now had recourse to the most obnoxi- 
ous means to replace it, and thus added another ground 
of dissatisfaction to those which already existed against 
them. Six months after the accession of Guiliano to 
the chief seat in the republic, Giovanni was elected 
Pope, by the title of Leo X., a pontiff who, though 
both imprudent and licentious, has acquired much ce- 
lebrity for the munificent patronage which he afforded 
to learning and learned men, and who, with all his 
faults—and they were many and great—was the only 
desvendant,of the illustrious Lorenzo, in whom there 
ever again shone out any portion of the glory of that 
house to which he belonged. 

On his accession to the papal chair, Leo X. pro- 
cured for his brother Guiliano the title of Duc de Ne- 
mours, and for his nephew Lorenzo, an illegitimate 
sonof Pietro’s, the title, and estates pertaining to it, of 
Duke of Urbino. All these efforts of the ambitious 
pontiff, however, and many more which he made to 
restore the ancient splendour of his family, were vain. 
Titles, wealth, and power, he could and did confer, 
but he could not with these confer on the objects 
of his bounty the virtues and talents of their an. 
cestors. 

On the death of his brother Guiliano, Duc de Ne- 
mours, who had made himself odious to the Floren- 
tines by the most offensive pride and the most glaring 
incapacity, which took place on the 17th March 1516, 
Leo appointed his nephew, Lorenzo Duke of Urbino, 
to succeed him in the office of chief magistrate of Flo- 
rence. This nobleman, without doing any thing to 
redeem the character of his family, also died three 
years afterwards, viz., in 1519, and was succeeded, 
again through the influence of the Pope, by Car- 
dinal Giulio de Medici, natural son of Guiliano, bro- 
ther of the great Lorenzo, who was assassinated, as 
already mentioned, in one of the churches of Florence 
in 1476, 

Twoyears after this, viz. Dec. 1, 1521, theambitious 
Leo himself died unexpectedly, and with him died the 
last remaining princely virtues, and the last stay of 
the once illustrious house of the Medici. The imme- 
diate descendants of that house were now fast disap- 
pearing from the stage of human existence; their 
numbers were getting few, and those that remained 
possessed neither talents nor influence enough to com- 
pensate for this numerical weakness. 

On the death of Pope Adrian VI., the successor of 
Leo X., which happened on 14th Sept. 1523, Giulio de 
Medici was elevated to the papal chair by the title of 
Clement VII., a title which he disgraced by meanness, 
cowardice, and general incapacity. _ Notwithstanding 
his elevation, however, to this dignity, he continued 
to hold, to the almost total ruin of Florence, the so- 
vereign power in that city till 1527, when the op- 
pressed and exasperated Florentines, taking advantage 
of the distresses in which he had involved himself by 
his imprudence and incapacity, threw off his autho- 
rity, and re-established the form of government which 
they had erected previous to the restoration of the 
Medici in 1512. They were not, however, long per- 
mitted to enjoy the liberty which they had thus eagerly 
s2ized upon. Much reason as they already had to com- 
plain of the dynasty of the Medici, they were doomed to 
have yet better grounds for these complaints. Through 
Clement’s influence, who had now succeeded in form- 
ing an alliance with Charles V., Alexander de Medici, 
a natural son of the second Lorenzo, and the last 
lineal descendant of the great Cosmo, was appointed 
chief magistrate of the city in 1531. 

After six years of tyranny, oppression, and every 
Species of wickedness, including the murder of his 
cousin the Cardinal Ippolito, an illegitimate son of the 
second Guiliano, whom he caused to be poisoned, 
Alexander was himself assassinated by his kinsman 
Lorenzino de Medici, a lineal descendant of Cosmo’s 
brother Lorenzo, and was succeeded by Cosmo de 
Medici, a young man of nineteen years of age, a col- 
lateral branch of the family, who was chosen chief 
magistrate of the republic on the 29th January 1537, 
by the title of the Duke of Florence. This Cosmo, like 
his predecessor, wasa man of bad dispositions, He was 
treacherous, sanguinary, and tyrannical, but withal 
possessed some of the virtues of his race; he was a great 


patron of the arts, and to him belongs the merit of es- 
tablishing the celebrated academy of Florence, which 
he instituted in 1562. He was created Grand Duke of 
Tuscany in 1569, by Pope Pius V., and was the first 
of a series of seven noblemen, descendants of his 
fathily, who ruled in Florence by that title till the year 
1737, when Gian Gastone, the last of them, died, and 
with him finally passed away the ancient and once il- 
lastrious house of the Medici, with all its power, glory, 
and possessions. 


THE SPIDER’S SONG. 

' [From the Danish of Oehlenschlager,] 
Look upon my web so fine, 
See how threads with threads entwine ; 
If the evening wind alone 
Breathe upon it, all is gone. 
Thus within the darkest place 
Creative wisdom thou may’st trace ; 
Feeble though the insect be, 
Allah speaks through that to thee, 
As within the moonbeam I, ; 
God in glory sits on high, 
Sits where countless planets roll, 
And from thence controls the whole; 
There, with threads of thousand dies, 
Life’s bewildering web he plies, 
And the hand that holds them all 
Lets not even the feeblest fall. 


LEECHES, 

We have often found great benefit from the use of 
leeches in cases of local inflammations, particularly 
when affected by pains in the chest, produced by se- 
dentary habits. In every instance, the application of 
leeches to the breast carried off the pains, the inflam- 
matory symptoms, and the spitting of blood, when 
cupping, bleeding at the arm, and medicines, had en- 
tirely failed. We verily believe, that, but for these 
exceedingly valuable little animals, we would long 
since have sunk under our complaints. The best 
way to keep leeches is to let them remain in a glass 
of water, changing it often, that they may cleanse 
themselves. Before the leech is applied to the skin, 
it should be taken out of the water, and kept an hour 
in an empty cup to drain itself, that it may be rendered 
thirsty and empty. The skin, too, must be well rub- 
bed, till it become hot and red; and then either hold 
the leech by the tail to the part, or let it crawl of it- 
self out of the cup uponit. By this means they readily 
lay hold; but if they refuse, the blood of a chicken or 
pigeon should be rubbed on the part; and if that does 
not allure them, they must be laid aside as useless, 
and others taken in their stead. If much blood is re- 
quired to be drawn, the tails of the leeches may be cut 
off as they are sucking, by which means the blood 
they have already sucked will be discharged, as well 
as what they continue to take in; for they will not 
let go their hold, but continue sucking as before. If 
they do not let go after a sufficient quantity of blood 
is drawn, they are not to be pulled off, for that often 
occasions humours and inflammations ; but if a little 
salt be sprinkled on the adhering place, they quit their 
hold. We recently procured from London a small 
cup made of brass wire, for enclosing the leeches when 
applying them. This we find is better than a common 
cup or glass, for the discomfort they feel crawling on 
the wiry sides of the vessel, causes them to adhere to 
the skin almost immediately. We recommend these 
wire cups to all who require to use leeches. 


CLEANLINESS OF ANIMALS. 

The perfect cleanliness of animals is a very notable 
circumstance, when we consider that nearly their 
whole lives are passed in burrowing in the earth, and 
removing nuisances; yet such is the admirable polish 
of their coating and limbs, that we very seldom find 
any soil adhering to them. The meloe and some of 
the scarabzi, upon first emerging from their winter’s 
retreat, are commonly found with earth clinging to 
them; but the removal of this is one of the first ope- 
rations of the creature; and all the beetle race, the 
chief occupation of which is crawling about the soil, 
and such dirty employs, are notwithstanding remark. 
able for the glossiness of their covering, and freedom 
from defilements of any kind. But purity of ves- 
ture seems to be a principal precept of nature, and 
observable throughout creation. Fishes, from the 
nature of the element in which they reside, can con- 
tract but little impurity. Birds are unceasingly at- 
tentive to neatness and lustration of their plumage. 
AlJl the slug race, though covered with slimy matter 
calculated to collect extraneous things, and reptiles, 
are perfectly free from soil. The fur and hair of 
beasts in a state of liberty and health is never filthy 
or sullied with dirt. Some birds roll themselves in 
dust, and occasionally particular beasts cover them- 
selves with mire; but this is not from any liking or 
inclination for such things, but to free themselves 
from annoyances, or to prevent the bites of insects. 
Whether birds in preening, and beasts in dressing 
themselves, be directed by any instinctive faculty, we 
know not; but they evidently derive pleasure from 
the operation, and thus: this feeling of enjoyment, 
even if the sole motive, becomes to them an essential 
source of comfort and of health.—Journal of a Natu- 
ralists 
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CHINESE HOUSES. ; 
The houses of the Chinese are for the most par 
only one story high; and those of the lower or 
have a mean and miserable appearance, while thos 
the rich have numbers of fine, ornamented, and a 
apartments, with spaces between them to adroit 
light as well as the air. These spaces are alwa 
front and in back, the light being seldom given at 
sides; and the houses are surrounded by extensive 
and beautiful gardens, adorned with artificial lake 
rocks, cascades, buildings of various descriptions, 
walks, bridges, &c. In the ornamenting and beauti- 
fying of gardens, the Chinese excel all other nations. 
By means ofa variety of winding walks, they make a 
small place appear twice as large as it really is. In- 
numerable flower-pots, containing a great variety of 
beautiful asters, of which they are very fond, are some- 
times arranged ina labyrinth, from which you cannot 
get out again without a guide. They seem to have a 
very extensive assortment of asters; one species is 
quite white, as large as a rose, with long pending 
leaves, which the Chinese use in the season for salad, 
justly esteeming them a very great delicacy. When 
the asters are all in full bloom, the pots arranged 
handsomely near a piece of water, and the walks and 
alleys well lighted, at night, with variously coloured 
lamps, a Chinese garden has the appearance of one of 
those enchanted places we read of in the Arabian 
tales. —Dobell’s Travels. 


A BIVOUAC IN WET WEATHER. 

But night came on, as I have said, and such a one 
as I have seldom seen for wet, and then I plainly per- 
ceived that I had played the young soldier. An offi- 
cer of ours, of the name of Lacy, who had formerly 
been the ‘captain of the Northumberland light com- 
pany, and who volunteered with us, offered any man 
half a guinea for the use of a blanket for that night 
only, but without being able to obtain one: this will 
give some idea of the kind of night it was. I had no- 
thing for it but just to put the cock of my musket be- 
tween my knees, to keep it as dry as possible, and lay 
myself down as I was. I endeavoured ‘to get as close 
as I could to one who had a blanket, and lay down 
with my head at his feet, which he had covered up 
very comfortably with his blanket. The rain pelted 
so heavily and so incessantly on my face, that I ven- 
tured after a while to pull a little corner of this man’s 
blanket just to cover my cheek from the pitiless storm, 
and in this situation snatched a comfortable nap; but 
he awakening in the night, and finding that I had 
made free with the corner of his blanket, rudely pulled 
it from off my face, and rolled it round his feet again. 
I was fain to lie still and let it pelt away, and even in 
this exposed situation I got some sleep, so completely 
were the powers of nature exhausted by fatigue. At 
length morning arose and showed us to ourselves, and 
such a group of sweeps we had seldom seen. Our 
clothing was literally all filth and dirt ; our arms the 
colour of our coats with rust; and our faces as black 
as if we had come out of a coal-pit. In biting off the 
ends of the cartridges, there are generally a few grains 
of powder left sticking on the lips and about the 
mouth ; these, accumulated as they must have been 
by the great quantity of ammunition each of us had 
fired, and with the profuse perspiration we were in du- 
ring the heat of the day, added to the wet which fell 
upon us during the night, had caused the powder to 
run all over our faces ; so that in the morning we cut 
the most ludicrous figure imaginable. However, we 
immediately set about getting our arms again in trim ; 
for though the enemy had left us masters of the field 
of action, they were not far distant from us. Wesoon 
got our firelocks again in fighting order: that is, 
they would go off, though the brightness, on which 
a clean soldier piques himself, was gone past recovery 
at this time. I now felt rather sore from firing my 
piece so often; the recoil against my shoulder and 
breast had blackened them, and rendered them rather 
painful, and the middle finger of my right hand was 
completely blackened and swollen from the same cause. 
— Twenty-five years in the Rifle Brigade. 


THE AMERICAN TRAITOR, ARNOLD. 


During the American traitor Arnold’s predatory 
operations in Virginia, in 1781, he took an American 
captain prisoner. After some general conversation, 
he asked the captain ‘‘ What he thought the Ameri- 
cans would do with him if they caught him?” The 
captain declined at first giving him an answer; but 
upon being repeatedly urged, he said, ‘* Why, sir, if 
I must answer your question, you must excuse my 
telling you the truth; if my countrymen should catch 
you, I believe they would first cut off your lame leg, 
which was wounded in the cause of freedom and virtue 
at Quebec, and bury it with the honours of war, and 
afterwards hang the remainder of your body on a 
gibbet.” 
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TOPERS. 

Tue definition of the word “ Toper,” given by Dr 
Johnson, is not at all to my mind. A toper, says 
the illustrious lexicographer, is “‘a hard drinker, a 
sot, a drunkard.” I am afraid that the doctor, in 
writing thus, was more solicitous of throwing a moral 
obloquy on the word than of discriminating its exact 
sense. A toper is neither a hard drinker nor a sot. 
These words present the idea of a man who sits al- 
most constantly at his liquor, and whose senses are 
completely and habitually lost in the base delights of 
intoxication. Now, a toper, as I understand the 
word, never altogether loses sight of something like 
sobriety, never quite relinquishes the appearance of 
a decent steady man of the world. Hemay sometimes 
be a little muddled. His gait, as he proceeds home- 
ward, may have a strange unnatural erectness and 
stiffness about it, as if he were just sensible that he 
might be suspected, and was anxious to show how 
groundless was the suspicion. His tongue may occa- 
sionally be put a little about in pronouncing such 
words as intolerable, incomprehensible, or incontro- 
vertible. But he would be alarmed at the bare men- 
tion of the word drunkard: No, heregrets there should 
be such people; some folk, he candidly allows, carry 
these matters a great deal too far. For his part, he 
can take a share of what is going like other people; 
but there is a moderation in all things, he remarks, 
leaving you to understand that he is a thorough de- 
votee to the golden mean, if not to positive abstinence. 
And, in sober truth, the toper is as he says. He is 
aman who keeps a, perfectly fair outside with the 
world, and with his own conscience. So far from 
being characterised by the dull and dismal abstraction 
of the sot, he is rather a smart man—talks boldly, 
loudly, and long—is disputatious and patriotic—has 
an animated look. His address to a waiter or a land- 
lord is clever, impressive, and business-like. He is 
in constant motion, too; a pot here, and a glass there 
—here a sip and there a swill—variety being in his 
eyes the grand charm of life. He will “‘ taste” in ten 
different places in a day, and still be a conversible 
man. Itis indeed the grand object of the toper to 
enjoy himself and his liquor, and at the same time to 
earry on the usual business of life. I grant that the 
toper may decline into the sot; but so long as he is a 
toper, he cannot be described by the opprobrious epi- 
thet bestowed on him in the dictionary. 

Every little town, and every little district in large 
towns, has its own little knot of topers. They are 
generally traders in middle life—family men, who 
have long been in business, and whose early years 
were spent in a prosperous activity, so that they are 
now pretty secure against all the calamities that usu- 
ally flow from intemperance. A strange redness is 
sometimes observed about the points of their noses; 
and a few may be in the secret. But, upon the whole, 
they keep up a fair face with the world, and are never 
spoken of as men in any danger on the score of 
drunken habits. The world just supposes they have 
feathered their nests, and thinks no more about them. 
Under all this fair exterior, the toper contrives to 
imbibe a vast quantity of liquor. He does not get 
honestly tipsy at once. He dissipates his potations 
oyer a large space of time; and though he has perhaps 
taken as much in the four-and-twenty hours as would 
make him twice drunk, yet he hardly ever shows even 
aslight degree of elevation—at least in the early part 
of the day. Such a thing has been knownas his being 
found in a considerably varnished state, leaning against 
a gate; but yet advancing life brings with it somany 
stupifying influences, that it was not set down to li- 
quor. He has been joked with about the vinous Au- 


rora just*dawning on his nose; but he has always 
turned it off with that quiet smile which forms perhaps 
the best answer to all unpleasant charges. In truth, 
the toper does not acknowledge, even to himself, that 
he is any thing out of the way as to liquor. He feels 
many curious sensations in various regions of his per- 
son, but he never attributes them to their real cause. 
He calls that a little cold which arose from a sixth tum- 
bler last week, and disguises the results of a hot sup- 
per and ale under the specious form of a slight ten- 
dencty to hernia, which his father had before him. 
You express regret to see him apparently suffering so 
much—tor he often shakes a little—and he tells you 
it all came of his sleeping a few evenings ago without 
his nightcap; whereas, if the truth were told, it is 
the consequence of something altogether opposite, 
namely, his putting on too many of those emblematic 
nightcaps which are served up to jolly companies. 
In other respects, the toper is a worthy sort of fellow. 
He is good-natured, civil, and well-behaved; above 
all things, no quarreller. All brawling and noise the 
true toper detests. He goes about all his business in 
a quiet way, and any unusual or sudden sound shocks 
him dreadfully. He loves to sit and tipple peaceably. 
A pistol going off at the moment he was entering a 
tavern would more effectually blast him than the sight 
of the Gorgon. While still cruising off and on, near 
the door, he would not care so much ; but after having 
got fairly into channel for port, the effect would be 
dreadful. Besides a cordial detestation of quarrels, 
which tend so much to break up the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of a tumbler and a chat, the toper entertains a 
hatred almost as intense for processions, mobs, specta- 
cles, and so forth. These break up companies nearly 
as effectually, though ina different way. If one hap- 
pens to be going on near the place where he is sitting 
with a few friends, he gets quite angry, talks con- 
temptuously of the idle curiosity which takes people 
away to see such fooleries; and, as “‘star after star 
departs,” sends after them a look that might almost 
impale them. Perhaps, too, the attraction, whatever 
it is, has interrupted him in the middle of along story, 
and in such a case he cannot find language to express 
his indignation at the interruption, and at the silli- 
ness of those who are the causeof it. He endeavours 
to prevail upon his friends to sit still and hear him 
out. But it won’t do. Off they go, one after another, 
till he is at last left by himself, when‘he either sits 
down doggedly to finish his dose, or swallows it with 
a growl, and reluctantly goes after them. This, how- 
ever, it must be observed, is a case where the toper 
has happened to get amongst others than his own 
corps. These would never flinch from him in this 
way. They would stand to him and to their colours 
in despite of any thing which could possibly happen 
outside, and would patiently hear out his story though 
it were three gills long. But those who are now 
around him are not hismen. ‘They are faithless, as 
has been shown. They are not staunch men. 
cannot depend upon them. They will desert him at 
the most critical periods, and for the most trifling 
things. ‘These men he of course abominates. 

Topers are decidedly gregarious. There is a sweet 
and secret sympathy that draws them together. There 
is a bond of fellowship between them of the most en- 
dearing description, and which nothing but death can 
break. They observe, however, a nice delicacy on 
this point, and never name it to each other. On the 
contrary, they endeavour to conceal it even ‘from 
themselves, and gloss it over to the world by saying 
of each other to neutral parties, that Mr So-and-so is 
a good, honest, decent fellow, These are the quali- 
ties they would make you believe which unite them. 
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Not a word,. not a whisper, of the real grounds of 
this attachment and good opinion. No hint the most 
distant, that their mutual love emanates from the gill 
stoup. 

Topers, as has been said, are always found in snug 
little droves or gangs of perhaps about six or eight in 
each, embracing a neighbourhood of rather limited 
extent, for a distant residence would be destructive 
to good fellowship. The meetings of the community 
of topers require no formal notice before taking 
place. They have been established for years, and are 
perfectly well understood. They are reduced to a 
system which in most cases will be found to run thus: 
They meet about half-past six a. m.; for, be it ob- 
served, contrary to all reasonable expectation, your 
toper is an early riser. A great deal of business may 
be done in the morning, and in a very quiet way. 
Besides having all the relish of a stolen pleasure, too, 
the morning, as they call their matutinal indulgence, 
is useful, if not absolutely necessary, to allay some- 
thing which they delicately term the acidity of the 
stomach, and give them an appetite for breakfast. At 
this meeting there is nothing lively either said or 
done. They are all rather glum, and what little dull 
conversation passes is generally on the subject of each 
other’s complaints and ailments, for all of them ac- 
knowledge that they feel rather queer-wise. Some 
of them did not rest well over night; others were dis- 
turbed with ugly dreams; a few had strange pains in 
the loins. They then compare accounts, and find that 
their ailments after all very much resemble each 
other, and this forms an additional tie of sympathy 
among them. They next kindly prescribe for each 
other, and then break up. Nota word is said about 
when they shall meet again. No appointment what- 
ever is made—it is unnecessary. The when and the 
where are already well known to all the parties; the 
former is twelve o’clock precisely, and the latter Lucky 
Brown’s. 

At twelve o’clock, accordingly, they are again all 
assembled. They come stepping in one after the other 
from different quarters—this circumstance to be after- 
wards dilated upon—and proceed to business. They 
are now all in much better spirits than they were in 
the morning. Some rub their brows as if to wipe 
away the perspiration, declaring it to be extraordinary 
hot weather this—hardly ever remember the glass 
stand so high for such a length of time—really feel 
quite knocked up. Another mutters something about 
having been busy these two hours, superintending 
the packing some goods for the country, and is almost 
choked with dust—hardly able to speak till he gets a 
mouthful of liquid to irrigate the arid desert of his 
throat. A fourth sidles in a word about haying had 
no appetite this morning at breakfast, and (touching 
the bell) will see if he can get a bite of something 
tasty—otherwise will not be able to stand out till 
dinner time. After each has thus put in his excuse, 
which as a matter of course no one heeds, as the whole 
is known to be a mutual deception, then the general 
conversation commences, interspersed with jokes and 
witty observations on some standing subject of ridi- 
cule. Possibly it is an excellent story about Bob’s 
new hat, which delights all but Bob himself, and pro- 
mises to keep the conclave in good humour and banter 
for a month to come; for be it known, Messieurs the 
Topers are never without a favourite sly joke at the 
expense of an unhappy brother, which affords them 
infinite diversion every time they meet, and which is 
so good, that it never wears out, but is merely re- 
placed by another. 

As the matin refection had a poetical name, so this 
has a scientific one. It is called by the club a meric 


dian. At this meridian there is tolerably smart 
drinking—probably an imperial gill to each man’s 
share; but occasionally, when they happen to get 
into very funny trim, it exceeds this quantity con- 
siderably. After about an hour’s guzzling and talk- 
ing, they again part, but all now a little by the head. 
Dinner follows—two o’clock. There is nothing un-~ 
reasonable in taking a tumbler after dinner—nothing, 
certainly. The corps think so, too, and accordingly 
again meet at four, or about half-past, when they take 
another social dip together. They are all now very 
lively. They banter each other with great spirit, 
especially Bob and his new hat; talk over the news 
of the day; criticise a neighbour’s new sign ; proba- 
bly take a bet of a couple bottles of ale, to be settled 
next day, that the name, which is Cowper, should 
have been spelt with two o’s, instead of an oandaw; 
tell long stories; discuss, as a matter of course, the 
affairs of the nation; and settle it, mem. con., that 
steam, after all, is an amazing invention. 

By the time all this business has been got through, 
it is wearing on to sixo’clock, the hour at which their 
workmen drop work, an occasion when they like al- 
ways to be present; for there is a ‘‘ method in their 
madness,” and they do not by any means altogether 
lose sight of the main chance. They, therefore, now 
again break up; but it is on the express, though un- 
expressed, understanding, that each man hurries back 
again to his post as quickly as he possibly can. Hav- 
ing, therefore, seen every thing safely arranged at their 
respective places of business, and given the keys to one 
of the “*prentice boys” to take home, they once more 
assemble, and are now fairlyin forit for thenight. They 
are now excessively merry; wit, such as it is, plays like 
a continuous stream of lightning around the social 
board, and is followed, as it should be, by continuous 
peals of laughter, loud, long, and hearty, but extremely 
diversified in tone. One is bold, clear, and hearty; an- 
other, short and husky ; another, shrill and giggling; 
another, again, is hoarse, rough, and inharmonious. 
Song now succeeds; and if it happen to be a melan- 
choly one, which is sometimes the case, for topers ‘oc- 
casionally get pathetic in their cups, you shall see as 
curious an exhibition of that peculiar expression of face 
which has got the very appropriate name of drunken 
gravity, as could be desired—a sort of maudlin senti- 
mentality—even a tear may be detected glistening in 
the lack-lustre eye of the daised toper, as the simple 
verses recali the days that are past. He is then in that 
state which the Scotch happily enough call ‘ greetin’ 
fou.” The long-closed sluices of his tenderer feelings, 
seared as they are by worldly practice, are thawed by 
the melting power of “ strong drink,” and now begin 
to flow in'a thick and muddy stream. 

The prevailing temper of the meeting, nevertheless, 
is that of noisy good fellowship; and a peep in upon 
them when they are in full glee, by some such acci- 
dent as the door being left ajar, is worth any money. 
There you shall see, as the showmen have it, a most 
interesting display of jovial red faces, grinning with 
delight, or open-mouthed in paroxysms of laughter, 
while a gentle but significant cloud of smoke from 
their respective tumblers curls up from the board 
around which they are seated, loading the air with so 
much of the spirit of the liquor, that they may almost 
be said to breathe as well as tipple whisky. This 
scene of joy closes, without any thing further remark- 
able occurring, about half-past ten; for here, again, 
there is method. Your toper, as he rises betimes, so 
does he also go home betimes. He is in bed regularly 
by eleven o’clock. He knows full well that his en- 
joyments could not last any time were he to give him- 
self up to late hours. His impressive, but somewhat 
unsteady step, therefore, is always heard in the street 
some time between ten and eleven. Just before en- 
tering his house, he says a civil word or two to the 
watchman; probably converses with him for a few 
minutes. This he is prompted to by three different 
impulses. The first is a plenitude of good humour, 
proceeding from the comfortable state in which he 
finds himself; the second is a desire to show the said 
watchman, that, though habitually rather late in going 
home—a fact which he knows the watchman is per- 
fectly aware of—he is not by any means a drinker; 
and, lastly, he does it by way of experiment on his 
own condition, an experiment which never fails to 
satisfy himself, at least, that he is “quite correct.” 
The watchman, indeed, is of a different opinion; but 
of this, of course, he is not cognisant; and, therefore, 
his equanimity is in no way disturbed by it. 

The circle of topers, though seeing no harm them- 
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selves in their little friendly meetings,~are perfectly 
aware that that illiberal, prying, officious thing, the 
world, is of another way of thinking on the subject, and 
would consider their frequent and unseasonable tip- 
plings, if aware of them, as highly discreditable. 
Knowing this, and being a little sensitive on the score 
of their failing, they conduct their proceedings with 
great caution, cireumspection, and a vast deal of in- 
genuity. They, in the first place, for obvious rea- 
sons, carefully select such houses of resort as are 
situated in quiet, retired corners, and that have one 
or more sly approaches from behind. This is an in- 
dispensable requisite. If they have more than one, 
so much the better; but one they must have at all 
events: indeed, we are not sure that there is not a 
regular survey made upon the house, either by all the 
members of the corps individually, or by an autho- 
rised deputation, to ascertain its properties and capa- 
bilities, before it is adopted. Whether this be so or 
not, it is at any rate certain that the houses are always 
judiciously, nay, admirably chosen in this, as well as 
in all other respects. Front doors are their abhor- 
rence. They never enter them, except after night- 
fall. 

One important consideration in the selection of a 
tippling house is the discretion and other circum- 
stances of the people who keep it. If the landlord 
be not a perfectly smooth, judicious person, who can 
see things as if he did not see them, and answer 
questions in the way in which they ought to be answered, 
he will not do for the tepers; neither will he answer 
if any of his children go to the same school with any 
of the toper’s children, for then ‘‘ the wife” is very 
apt to hear stories at home, which it were as well she 
did nothear. Mrand Mrs Whitelees must be persons 
above the common as to senseand shrewdness. They 
must think twice before they speak. HUvery inquiry 
that comes respecting any of the members from his 
own home, must be answered in a prudent way. 
Even when a person apparently belonging to the set 
comes in, asking “if there’s any of them here to- 
night,” Whitelees must pause to consider to what 
persons the pronoun refers ; an enigma which he can 
only solve by means of an extensive knowledge of 
convivial acquaintanceships—seeing that a name must 
never be breathed. Nor must mine host ever appear 
as if he expected a visit from the club. He must 
take their five hundredth advent with a look as novel 
as he put on when they first dropped in upon him ten 
years ago. Neither, of course, must he ever say to 
any person inquiring for a member when he is not in 
the house, that he will positively be there at any given 
hour; that would look like forethought in drinking 
—an idea which the topers never once admit into their 
heads, and which they imagine themselves entirely 
free of. The reply to such an inquiry must be, that 
there is a chance of such a person being there at the 
time mentioned, as he sometimes looks in about that 
time, iz passing ; and this, notwithstanding that the 
host may have as good reason to expect the visit, as 
he has to expect that he will that day take his dinner. 
All these rules must be observed by the landlord with. 
out the necessity of his ever being admonished of them. 
He must have taken up the whole by intuition at the 
first, and carefully regarded them ever since by mere 
exercise of his own prudence. The toper neither lays 
down the law nor sees to its practice; nor would he 
ever take any notice if the system were infringed up- 
on. He would only withdraw, like an offended ghost, 
and never more be seen in that quarter of the town: 
the landlord would only read his punishment in the 
silent abstraction of custom from his tap. 

The gang never proceed to the place of meeting in 
greater numbers together than two, and even this they 
avoid asmuch as possible. They always prefer going 
singly ; for going in greater force attracts notice, and 
gives rise to speculation. If, therefore, two or three 
of them should happen to meet in the street a little 
before the appointed hour, they invariably part after 
a minute’s conversation; aud to an onlooker who is 
not in the secret, the parting seems a bona fide one. 
It is cool, dry, and careless, and you would no more 
dream that these same gentlemen were to meet again 
in less than five minutes, than you would dream of 
finding the Pope of Rome at your fireside when you 
went home. One takes down one street, another takes 
up another, and a third plunges into an alley within 
ten yards of you. The parting is, in short, to all ap- 
pearance complete, time of meeting again indefinite, 
and toping incredible. But, in a few minutes after, 
how nicely they may be seen all making for one com- 
mon centre! How beautifully they converge from the 
different points of the compass; every close, lane, and 
street giving up its member, until the whole have 
united in one compact, concentrated mass! Openthat 
room door, No. 3, and you have them all, every man 
of them, like as many rats in a trap. 


So much have we said, by way of an humorous 


exposure of the habits of the topers; but we must not | 


close the article without a few words in a different 
strain. 
more mean or unworthy (short of absolute crime) 
than the course of life led by these persons? Is it 
consistent with the pride of manhoud, not to speak of 
any higher sentiment, thus daily and almost hourly 
to be in the practice of all kinds of, paltry shifts and 
clandestine devices for the sake of a brief indulgence 
to one of the lowest of the appetites? Of how much 
nobler purposes is life capable, even in the lower walks 


Can any thing, we would seriously ask, be | 


of life, than the pursuit of this false and pernicious - 
pleasure; and how powerfully are all of us called, by 
the circumstances of the country and the prospects of — 
the race, to direct our faculties to those loftier ends ! 
It may be granted that much of this vice arises fro: 
the want of a stimulus to the mental powers, afte 
youth and its ardours have begun to decline, and in 
situations where few external events are occurring to 
awaken an interest in the breasts of individuals. But 
surely, in the present day, when literature and science 
carry their innocent excitements to the door of almost 
every man in the empire, there can no longer be any 
excuse for a vice so obviously degrading in its current 
indulgence, and so well known to be fatal in the long- 
run to the health of both body and mind. ; 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
THE WINDS. a 
THE atmosphere which surrounds this earth, the pre- 
sence of which is essential to the existence of every 
living being, extends, as we have elsewhere premised, 
to a very considerable height, and, as philosophers have 
demonstrated, exerts a pressure of fourteen pounds 
and a half on every square inch of the earth’s surface. 
This being remembered, we can readily conceive that 
every motion or agitation of this atmosphere will be 
sensibly felt, whether it occur in slight and gentle 
breezes, such as may on a summer evening refresh all 
animate nature, or whether it assume a more fearful 
character, such as when, under the form of the simoon, 
it threatens death to every traveller in the desert. 
That the winds, which with greater or lesser vio- 
lence occur in every region of the globe, are of infi- 
nite importance in the economy of the universe, there 
can be no doubt. By their agency the atmosphere is 
purified from the noxious effuvia which arise from 
marshy soils and stagnant waters, and which would be 
destructive alike to animal and vegetable life; by their 
currents the clouds are transported to distant regions, 
where, falling in rain, they refresh and fertilise lands 
that would otherwise be barren; by their aid, too, little 
seeds, provided with pinions, or fringed, as it were, 
for the purpose—such is the beneficent foresight of 
Nature—are borne along to spread far and wide the 
empire of vegetation. The ingenuity of man, too, has 
made a lever of the winds, which he has applied in the 
operation of machinery, as may be observed in wind- 
mills, which are still so common in England ; his slxill, 
also, in taking advantage of their power, and adapting 
them to his service, may be especially observed in the 
ingenious manner in which the sails of a ship are set 
to catch every side-wind that may still urge her on 
her voyage. Let us now then examine the cause of 
the winds; the different kinds of winds that prevail at 
different seasons and in different regions; their ve- 
locity, extent, power, and the phenomena by which 
they are severally attended ! x 
A change in the temperature, a diminution of the 
vapour, or any other cause that may occasion a por- 
tion of the surrounding atmosphere to contract or ex- 
pand, will give rise to the aérial currents denominated 
winds, which, indeed, bear a strong analogy to the 
currents which occur in the ocean. When the air by 
which we are surrounded becomes heated, it expands, 
and becomes specifically lighter, in consequence of 
which it mounts upwards ; and the colder and denser 
air which surrounds the mass thus rarified, rushes in 
to supply its place. When the door of a heated 
apartment is thrown open, a current of air is thereby 
immediately produced; the warm air from the apart- 
ment passing out, and the cold air from the passage 
rushing in. So, also, in those buildings where the 
manufacture of glass is carried on, the heat of the fur- 
nace in the centre being intense, a violent current of 
air may be observed to force its way in through the 
doors or crevices on the opposite sides of the house. | 
On applying these principles to account for the origin 
of the wind, we find, that, when the rays from the 
sun, by their reflection from the earth’s surface, have 
heated or rarified a portion of the surrounding air, the 
air so rarified ascends into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, and the colder air by which it was sur- 
rounded moves forward in a sensible current to fill the 
vacuity. When, also, a condensation of vapour in the 
atmosphere suddenly takes place, giving rise to clouds 
which speedily dissolve in rain, the temperature of the 
surrounding air is sensibly altered, and the colder rush- 
ing in upon the warmer, gives rise to a sudden gust of 
wind. For this reason, a cold heavy shower passing 
over head with a hasty fall of snow or hail, is often 
attended with a violent and sudden gust of wind, such 
as sailors call “asquall,” which ceases when the cloud 
disappears, but is renewed when another cloud sweep- 
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ing along in the same direction, brings with ita fresh 
Dlast. Accordingly, a whistling, or howling, or noise 
of the wind, is universally considered to be a prognos- 
tic of rain, because it indicates that a change is taking 
place in the temperature of the atmosphere, owing to 
the vapour in its higher regions being condensed into 
in- ds. / 
BiG eich nature of the winds in this and in other 
countries depends very much on the character of the 
region whence they may have swept, and, accordingly, 
it is necessary toremember that the globe is divided into 
five zones or belts—the torrid, which is exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun; the two temperate zones, which, 
meeting the rays of the sun obliquely, enjoy a mode- 
rate degree of heat; and the two frigid zones, which, 
deprived of the heat of the sun fora great part of the 
year, and during the other part receiving his rays 
still more obliquely, are regions of ice and snow which, 
it would appear, are destined ever to remain uninha- 
bitable solitudes. Currents of wind are described not 
according to the point to which they proceed, as is 
the case with the currents of the sea, but according 
to that from which they are derived. By a westerly 
current of water we imply a current flowing towards 
the west; by a westerly current of air, one coming 
from the west. We may now therefore observe, that 
a westerly wind is moist, because it comes from the 
‘Atlantic, where a great quantity of vapours arise. 
When mingled with that of the south, which comes 
from the torrid zone, it is rendered particularly warm. 
The west was the favourite wind of the ancient Poets. 
Qucian describes it as the only one that blows in the 
Elysian fields. It is the Favonius of the Latins, and 
the ‘incense breathing’? Zephyr of the Greeks, 
The east wind is the driest, because it comes from 
the continent of Asia, where there are few seas. The 
north wind, however, is the coldest, because it sweeps 
from the immense tracts of ice and snow in the frigid 
zone. ‘The north-easterly winds, therefore, being so 
dry and cold, are in this country proverbially the 
most chilly and bitter.* 

While the south-west is the most predominant wind 
in Europe, the north-east winds in spring may be 
regarded as periodical in the climate of Britain ; it is 
to be remembered, however, that the succession of 
the seasons of the year, with their characteristic 
changes of temperature, depend principally on the 
relative position of the earth to the sun. The more 
vertically or directly the sun’s rays reach the surface 
of the earth, descending in a more concentrated man- 
ner, the greater is the degree of heat which they 

roduce ; buvthe more obliquely they fall, being there- 
oe more scattered, and consequently falling with less 
power, the smaller is the degree of heat they impart. 
Accordingly, in the winter season, the sun’s rays 
reach the surface of the globe in our latitude more 
obliquely than they do in the summer season, conse- 
quently that season is characterised by the coldness 
which then prevails; therefore, the winds, powerful 
as their agency certainly is, exercise only a subsidiary 
influence in modifying the temperature of the seasons. 
Besides this, the physical aspect of a country, its 
mountains and table lands, its chains of hills and its 
vallies, its rocky elevations and its level plains, its 
protected or exposed coasts, all influence very mate- 


* It is interesting to inquire which of these winds predominate 
most in this country. By the calculations of Luke Howard, it 
appears that the westerly winds predominate over the easterly, and 
the northerly over the southerly.. The following table, arranged 
from the data he has supplied, founded on ten years’ observation, 
will show the predominance of the different winds during the 
different months of the year :— ‘ 

' January.—The northerly winds preponderate by a fourth of 
their amount over the southerly. 

” February.—The southerly winds preponderate over the north- 
erly by about a third, 

March.—The north-east winds are in greater proportion than 
during any other part of the year, exceeding their own ave- 
rage by more than a third. f 

April.—The north-east winds abate somewhat of their excess, 
but still continue in very high proportion. The northerly 
winds preponderate over the southerly, but the general 
easterly winds prevail over the westerly. 

May.—The north-easterly winds having decreased for the last 
two months, fall below average, and the southerly winds 
predominate. Variable winds are at their highest amount. 

June.—The northerly wind predominates by more than a third, 
chiefly from the return of the north-westerly wind, 

July.—The westerly wind prevails over all the rest; the south- 
west is also in high proportion, the north-east is very low, 
and the wind from east to south, at its minimum, having 
gone off for two months. 

August.—The wind from west to north is at its maximum, hav- 
ing increased for three months, and the wind from south to 
west in high proportion having increased for two months, 

_ The winds from north to east are at their minimum, and 
from east to south little removed from it. This month, too, 
has the least proportion of variable winds. 

_ September.—There is alinost a balance between-the northerly 
and southerly winds; in other respects the wind from east 
; to south attains nearly its highest amount. 

October.— The north-east and south-east winds are pretty nearly 
equal, but the winds from south to west predominate over 
the whole, and, with the aid of the wind from east to south, 
exceeds the northerly winds by a fourth of the sum of the 
latter. 

November.—Northerly winds predominate by a fourth of their 

x amount, chiefly bearing towards the east. 
- December.—The northerly and southerly winds are almost ex- 
_ actly balanced, but the westerly winds nearly double the 
sum of the easterly. 


tially the direction of the wind, which must, as it 
sweeps along, coincide with the elevations and depres- 
sions of the country over which it passes. Hence it 
has been shown, by Dr Clarke of London, that the 
climate in certain districts of England, owing to the 
protection of surrounding elevations, rivals in salu- 
brity, even in the most trying seasons, many of the 
most favourite and fashionable resorts for invalids‘in 
the south of France. j 
Besides the division of the winds, founded on their 
direction from the cardinal points—as into north, 
north-east ; south, south-east ; west, south-west ; east, 
&c.—they are divided by meteorologists into four 
classes, viz. regular, irregular, periodical, and hot- 
winds—the causes of which, with the phenomena by 
which they are attended, will now be considered. 


REGULAR WINDS—TRADE-WINDS. 


In order ‘that we may distinctly understand the 
cause and nature of the trade-winds, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the earth in the centre of its 
circumference, at an equal distance from the poles, is 
divided by a line called the equator into two hemi- 
spheres—the northern and the southern. By seamen 
this equator is called “the line ;”? and when they sail 
over it, they are said to “cross the line.”? Across 
the equator, cutting it obliquely, there passes another 
great circle called the ecliptic, which describes the 
path the sun traverses. It extends 23} degrees north 
and 234 degrees south of the equator, which is the 
utmost limit the sun traverses ; for when arrived at 
either of these boundaries, he again seems to return to- 
wards the equator. It must be very evident that the 
region of the earth included within a circle drawn 233 
degrees north and 234 south of the equator—which 
will comprehend the greatest portion of Africa, a con- 
siderable part of Asia and America, and many large, 
fertile, and populous islands in the East and West 
Indies—will receive constantly the solar rays in a di- 
rection so little oblique, that the most intolerable heat 
might there be anticipated. It was therefore called 
the torrid zone; and the limits at which the sun stops, 
and appears to retrace his course, have received the 
name of tropics, or circles of return. This being pre- 
mised, and it being also remembered that the earth 
revolves daily, “her silent course advancing,” round 
the sun from west to east, the cause of the trade-winds 
will be readily understood. The rays of the sun, in 
its apparent motion from east to west, obviously rari- 
fies, by the heat they impart, the air beneath, and the 
air so rarified rises into the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere. While this takes place, the colder air from 
the adjoining temperate zones rushes in to supply its 
place. Butit is from the polar regions, north and 
south, that these colder currents originally come; and 
did the earth remain at rest, such would be their ob- 
vious direction. Instead of this, however, north of 
the equator the direction of the trade-winds is from 
the north-east ; south of the equator, from the south- 
east; the cause of which is thus explained :—The ve- 
locity with which the earth revolves is inconsiderable, 
if appreciable, at the poles, but increases as we ad- 
vance, and is at its maximum at the equator; the 
winds, in sweeping from the poles, do not acquire a 
corresponding velocity with the motion of the earth 
as they advance towards the equator; therefore, moy- 
ing more slowly than the earth, they are left behind, 
striking bodies with the excess of the earth’s velocity ; 
so that, to the observer who imagines himself at rest, 
the air appears to move in a direction contrary to the 
rotation of the earth, viz. from.east to west. While 
the trade-wind thus blows upon the surface of the 
earth, there is no doubt that an opposite current, 
probably that of the rarified air which has ascended, 
flows in the contrary direction at a great elevation in 
the atmosphere. The fact was distinctly proved by 
the eruption of a volcano in the Island of St Vin- 
cent, in the year 1812. Barbadoes lies at a distance 
of from ninety to a hundred miles east of St Vincent, 
and the trade-wind from the former to the latter island 
blows so directly and violently, that a passage from St 
Vincent to Barbadoes can only be effected by making 
a circuit of many hundred miles. Notwithstanding 
this, when the eruption took place at St Vincent, the 
volcanic ashes and sand which were ejected were car- 
ried by the upper cyrrent of air, in dense clouds, into 
the atmosphere above Barbadoes, on which island they 
fell to the depth of nearly three-quarters of an inch. 

The external limits of the trade-winds are 30 de- 
grees north and 30 degrees south of the equator; but 
each limit diminishes as the sun advances to the op- 
posite tropic. The larger the expanse of ocean over 
which they sweep, the more steadily do they blow; 
accordingly, they are more steady in the Pacific than 
in the Atlantic, and in the South than in the North 
Atlantic Ocean. Within the region of the constant 
trade-winds, rain seldom occurs, but it falls abun- 
dantly in the adjoining latitudes. The reason is, that 
rain is produced by the sudden mixture of air of dif- 
ferent temperatures charged with moisture; but the 
constant circulation and intermixture of the air from 
the upper strata of the atmosphere, or ground current, 
maintains so equal a temperature in these latitudes as 
not to occasion the condensation of vapour which is 
necessary for the production of rain. Besides which, 
it is plausibly enough alleged by Daniel, that the 
aqueous vapour constantly flows off in the current of 
the equatorial wind into the adjoining temperate zones. 
Within the limits of the trade-winds, contrary to 
what might have been anticipated from the latitude, 


the atmosphere is peculiarly cool and refreshing. 


“ The climate of the Sandwich Islands,” says Stewart, 
“ig far more cool than might be supposed, judging 
from their latitude.” ‘‘ Nothing,” says Humboldt, 
‘equals the beauty and mildness of the equinoctial 
region on the ocean.” To these trade-winds must 
this alone be attributed; and thus has Nature ren- 
dered a region, which would otherwise have been 
parched, arid, and uninhabitable, so redolent with 
beauty and magnificence, that, from its physical as- 
pect, it may be justiy designated the paradise of the 
surrounding world. 


fTW OO; XBARS” AUT. SEA,” 
A NEW WORK BY MISS ROBERTS. 


We have felt considerable pleasure in perusing a work 
just published, entitled “‘ Two Years at Sea, being the 
Narrative of a Voyage to the Swan River and Van 
Dieman’s Land, during the years 1829-30-31. By 
Jane Roberts.” This young lady, who, by the me- 
lancholy death of a relative, has been compelled to 
retrace her steps to England, after having proceeded 
to the Australian continent as an emigrant, has writ- 
ten a simple and unpretending narrative of facts com- 
ing under her observation while abroad, including 
some amusing particulars relative to the customs of 
the Burmese, among whom she resided some time. 


| There is nothing very striking in any of the incidents 


which she relates, but they bear the stamp of truth, 
and that is of immense consequence as regards the 
settlement at the Swan River, a place about which 
most disgracefully flattering accounts have been pro- 
pagated in this country. The description which this 
amiable authoress gives of the appearance of the coun- 
try on her arrival at Swan River, cannot be read with. 
out exciting feelings of horror. She finds acommunity 
of Englishmen entrapped into the settlement of a reu 
gion as sandy and inhospitable as the deserts of Africa. 
Here are her words, on the vessel approaching land : 
—‘“ And what did they [the emigrants] see? <A fine 
river, the verdant banks of which refreshed their 
anxious gaze? No! sand! in every direction as far 
as the eye could reach—a brilliant white sand, which 
the children called snow, and wondered why the trees 
were green.’ The settlers are put on shore near the 
town of Freemantle, and pitch tents in the meanwhile, 
till exploring parties go in search for land, which, 
during Miss Roberts’s stay, was nowhere to be found 
worth the locating. The sufferings experienced grew 
daily more distressing, but “‘ the greatest annoyance,’? 
she says, “was from the sand; the burnt wood of the 
surrounding fires, mixing with it, not only filled the 
shoes, but covered the person with a disagreeable, 
black, dirty dust.” 

We have only room for the following graphic ac- 
count which is given of a settler’s family:—“ The 
party consisted of a gentleman, with his wife and six 
children, from two to fourteen years of age, with an 
establishment of a young woman as their own imme- 
diate attendant, a practical farmer and his wife, two 
labouring men, and a boy. To how many thousand. 
acres of Jand his property entitled him, I know not, 
but his grant was to be on an extensive scale. He had 


‘been lured, by the tempting bait of providing a fine 


estate for his children, to collect his property, and. 
leave his English home. His conduct needs no other 
comment than that which the mania of the Swan 
River settlement at the time occasioned. 

In the wood before mentioned, as near his compa- 
nions of the voyage as possible, he selected a spot, 
rendered convenient by the natural arrangement of 
the trees, and threw up his temporary abode. Itcon- 
sisted of a large tent, or canvass covering, sufficient 
for himself, wife, and children, ‘and, at a short dis« 
tance, a smaller tent for his servants. 

Round his own dwelling was ranged his property, 
cousisting of every convenience for settling comfort- 
ably on his new and extensive estate. Packing cases 
of all sizes contained the following articles, viz., two 
wooden houses, one of four and one of twelve rooms, 
furniture of every description for both of them ; dairy 
utensils, farming implements, trees, plants, and seeds; 
a variety of preserved provisions, biscuit, and flour ; 
fodder for his cattle; and sufficient linen and clothing 
for the whole party for two years. I must not omit 
the addition of a good-sized plate-chest. 

This detail will give some idea of the extent of the 
barricado around him. An opening was left for an 
entrance, over which two fine dogs kept watch, whilst 
he and his family reposed on beds on the ground, un- 
der the same canvass roof. ’ 

His horses and carts had been of the greatest ser- 
vice in bringing his heavy property over the sand, but 
his pretty new carriage stood unused, as a memento 
of the little to be learned in England of the neces- 
saries required in the first formation of a colony. 
Many of his cattle and sheep had strayed away, and 
for those which remained not a blade of grass was to 
be found. 

With respect to water, the family were much ins 
convenienced for the first days after their arrival, but 
a well was soon sunk to supply the whole encamp- 
ment; those used by former settlers in the wood had 
been filled in. This well was dug as near the dwell. 
ing as possible, but, nevertheless, it was toilsome to 
fetch the water over the sand, under such a sun. ' 

The settler’s establishment thus arranged, his next 
consideration was to feed his party as economically as 
possible, so as not to encroach too much on the store 
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of provisions. Fresh meat was dear and not very 
good, for cattle and sheep were too precious to be killed, 
unless it was found that they were famishing for want 
of herbage. | Salted provisions became, therefore, al- 
most constant food, which renderea the want of milk 
and vegetables the more distressing. The latter pri- 
vation was a great and daily source of complaint, and 
many were the hints and reproaches thrown out against 
the first settlers who had arrived there before them, 
for not having planted and sown seeds around their 
temporary location. 

Those who made observations of this kind were by fa- 
tal experience soon taught their error; the facility with 
which water was obtained afforded the first instance. 
It was asserted that a well might be dug with hands 
only; certain itis, that, by scratching away the sand, 
springs appeared almost immediately below the surface 
in every direction. This it was which had destroyed 
the gardens; several had been formed in different 
parts ; plants had sprung up, looked green, but died 
off, rotten at the root. 

The settler having forwarded an estimate of his 
property tu the governor, his next step was to present 
himself to his excellency, to receive a specification of 
his grant of land. The governor’s residence was at 
Perth, the capital of the Swan River establishment, 
sixteen miles distant from Freemantle. Thither he 
arranged to go by water, calculating on an absence of 
three days from his family, allowing one day for go- 
ing, one for an interview with his excellency, and the 
third for returning. He arrived at Perth, and ar- 
ranged every thing according to his wishes, but it was 
not till the fourth day that he relanded at Freemantle, 
detained by the uncertainty of the wind and tide of 
the river. One boat was three days returning only; 
coasting, landing, and again renewing the attempt. 

To examine the specified grant was the settler’s 
next step, which was more or less difficult to accom- 
plish, according to the extent of its distance from 
other located spots. His horse and cart could not pass 
over such ground as he had to traverse, so that all 
the necessaries he required for food and rest had to 
be carried by himself, there being no human habita- 
tions on the road. 

The anxiety felt by his family during his absence 
may naturally be imagined; and on his return from 
his perilous expedition, he was joyfully greeted by all. 
The grant he had visited he did not approve, and, 
therefore, he did not accept, thinking it better to wait 
till good land could be found, than to settle on that 
which would not yield him a sufficient produce to re- 
compense him for his labour. 

I shall never forget paying a visit to his tent one 
morning a little before eight o’clock. The family 
were seated at breakfast; a clear space on one side 
had been newly strewn with green rushes to cover the 
sand; in the centre was placed the table, which, as 
they had unpacked ‘sufficient for immediate use, was 
Jaid with a clean white cloth and the usual comforts 
of the morning repast. The mother, who in England 
had ever been accustomed to a good establishment of 
servants, had risen at six o’clock, and prepared the 
cakes before them. She was making tea, nicely 
dressed, her large straw bonnet, lined with green, 
shading her from the sun. The children sat orderly 
around, looking beautifully clean and neat; I need 
not say that the husband’s eyes beamed with delight 
—they could not do otherwise—although they were 
occasionally clouded by melancholy forebodings. The 
picture was enchanting, but it could not last, and, like 
all earthly happiness, its brilliancy was soon to be 
overcast by a temporary gloom. The noon repast 
again brought them together, but the father was 
wearied by a fruitless search after strayed cattle, and 
the whole party were more or less covered with a black 
sand, the sight of which could scarcely be borne, al- 
though it was almost useless to remove it. 

As our stay drew towards a close, we each felt an 
increasing interest and anxiety as to the welfare and 
success of those to be left behind. During the whole 
of our seven weeks’ residence there, we had invariably 
fine weather, until two nights before our departure, 
when a heavy shower poured down in torrents, giving 
us some idea of the sufferings to which the first set- 
tlers there before us had been exposed during the 
rainy season. Canvass was not proof against such a 
powerful torrent; and the family I have described, 
not having quite completed their arrangements for 
removal, sheltered themselves under umbrellas within 
the tent, putting the children under the tables!” 

This. was certainly very bad, and we fully agree 
with Miss Roberts when she adds—“ To retrograde 
to the primeval shepherds, with their flocks and herds, 
their verdant banks and cooling streams, is very pleas- 
ing; but, even with them, we sometimes read of a 
dearth and a famine in the land, grievous to be borne. 
The shepherds of whom I write, at the period of 
which I write, were to a certain extent under the same 
affliction ; but as many of them have since that pe- 
riod been comparatively successful, we may hope that 
the time may come when the happy state of the 
eprimeval shepherd may be fully theirs.” 

We should like much to know who it was that first 
projected the plan of this miserable colony, or who 
palmed upon the government and the people the ac- 
count of the adaptation of the place for the settlement 
of emigrants. We take this opportunity of earnestly 
advising no person whatever, male or female, to think 
of emigrating to any portion of Australia, which can- 
not for a moment be put in comparison with Upper 


Canada or the Northern States of America. Our rea- 


sons for this recommendation will be found in our. 


Historical Newspaper for June, under the head New 
SourH WALEs. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 

ALEXANDER WILSON. 
Tuts extraordinary man, who, from being originally 
an operative weaver, became, by his own unaided ex- 
ertions, one of the most celebrated ornithologists of 
his day, was born in Paisley on the 6th of July 1766. 
His father was a distiller, poor in fortune, though 
said to have been endowed with an active and saga- 
cious mind. He was so unfortunate as to lose his 
mother at the early age of ten, and was left without the 
tender and judicious care which a mother alone can 
give. On attaining his thirteenth year, he was bound 
apprentice for three years to his brother-in-law, to 
learn the business of a weaver, and on the expiry of 
this term continued to work as a journeyman for four 
years more. 

The employment of a weaver was by no means con- 
genial to the disposition and propensities of the future 
ornithologist ; but as his father, though a highly re- 
spectable man in character, was in very indifferent 
circumstances, young Wilson had no choice left, but 
was compelled to adopt that which was readiest and 
most easily attained. It is much to his credit, how- 
ever, that though he must have felt—indeed it is cer- 
tain that he did feel, and that at a very early age— 
that he was fitted for higher things, he yet diligently 
laboured at the humble but honourable calling to 
which his destiny had appointed him, and never al- 
lowed such feelings to interrupt his industry. At 
this period of his life he indulged in a predilection 
for poetical composition, and wrote several pieces 
which appeared in the Glasgow Advertiser; but in 
these juvenile attempts he was not very successful, 
nor was he ever at any after period fortunate in this 
department of literature, though his poetical produc- 
tions are certainly not without very considerable 
merit. 

Having continued at the loom, as already said, for 
four years aS a journeyman weaver, at the end of 
this period he abandoned the business to accompany 
his brother-in-law, who had commenced travelling 
merchant or pedlar, in a tour through the eastern 
districts of Scotland—an employment which, though 
it could scarcely claim any sort of precedence in point 
of rank over that which he had left, he vet gladly 
embraced, as it at once released him from the confine- 
ment and dull monotony of his former occupation, 
and permitted him to indulge in one of his strongest 
propensities, which was to ramble over hill and dale, 
and to enjoy, unfettered and unrestrained, the beau- 
ties of his native land. With such a disposition it is 
not to be wondered at that as a pedlar he made much 
greater progress in the study: of nature, and perhaps 
of man, and in the extending of his ideas, than in the 
improvement of his fortunes. The acquisition of 
money was no object with him, and of course aa it 
was not sought, it was not found. 

At this time Burns was in the zenith of his fame, 
and Wilson, tempted by his success, resolved to pub- 
lish his poems—the accumulated pieces of preceding 
years—and in 1789, contracted with a printer in Pais- 
ley for this purpose, but was obliged to abandon the 
idea for the time, for want of means to carry it into 
effect. He however published them some time after- 
wards, with the title of “‘ Poems, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Serious,” at his own risk, after having in 
vain endeavoured to procure subscribers, and carried 
them about with him in his hawking expeditions, but 
met with little or no success in the sale of them. 
Finding that he could make nothing of either poetry 
or traffic, he returned once more to his loom, at which 
he was again quietly seated, when he learned that a 
debating society in Edinburgh had proposed for dis- 
cussion the question whether Ferguson or Allan Ram- 
say had done most honour to Scottish poetry. Seized 
with an ambition to distinguish himself on this occa- 
sion, he borrowed from a friend the poems of Fergu- 
son, which he had never read before, and in a few 
days produced a poem which he entitled the “ Laurel 
Disputed,” and in which he awarded the palm to Fer- 
guson. With this poem in his pocket, he proceeded 
to Edinburgh, and recited it before the audience as- 
sembled to hear the discussion. Before he left Edin- 
burgh, he also recited in public two other poems, and 
acquired by alla considerable degree of respect and 
favour. He likewise contributed occasionally, about 
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this time (1791), to a periodical work called “ The 
Bee.” But though Wilson’s poetical efforts procured 
him some reputation, they did nothing for him in the 
way of advancing his worldlv interests. The volume 
of poems which he published in 1789, at which period 
he was only twenty-two years of age, went through 
two small editions in octavo, but without yielding the 
author any pecuniary advantage. His literary repu- 
tation was, nevertheless, considerably increased by 
the publication of his ‘‘ Watty and Meg,” a poem in 
the Scottish dialect, and of such decided merit that 
it was universally ascribed to Burns on its first ap- 
pearance, which was in 1791. It is a droll and sati- 
rical description of a drunken husband and scolding 
wife, and shows that the author possessed a fund or 
broad humour. , 

Having soon after this embroiled himself in some 
serious disputes which took place in his native town 
between the operative weavers and their employers, 
by writing some severe personal satires on certain in- 
dividuals of the latter class, he found his residence 
in Paisley no longer compatible with his comfort or 
happiness, and therefore determined on proceeding 
to America. But before taking his departure, he 
called on those persons whom he had satirised, ex- 
pressed his sorrow for what he had done, and solicited 
their forgiveness. This circumstance is a pleasing 
proof of the generosity of his nature—that which 
follows a very striking one of the’ determination of 
his character. Although he had resolved on going 
to America, he did not possess a single shilling where- 
with to pay his passage. ‘To supply this desideratum, 
he instantly abandoned every other pursuit, and for 
four months laboured with incessant industry at his 
loom, confining the expense of his living during this 
time to one shilling in the week. The result of this 
perseverance and rigid economy was, that at the end 
of the period named, he found himself in possession 
of the requisite sum, but nothing more. With this 
he set out for Portpatrick on foot, crossed to Belfast, 
and there engaged a passage to America, and he ar- 
rived at New York on the 14th of July 1794, with 
only a few shillings in his pocket, and even these were 
borrowed from a fellow passenger. 

Up tothis period, and indeed for several years after, 
Wilson exhibited no indications of a genius or even 
predilection for that particular department of na- 
tural history in which he afterwards acquired so bril- 
liant a name, but it is said, that immediately after 
landing in America, and while proceeding from the 
place of his disembarkation to Newcastle, his atten- 
tion was strongly excited by the specimens of the 
feathered inhabitants of the new world which he met 
with, and that he was particularly delighted with the 
splendour of the plumage of a red-headed woodpecker 
which he shot by the way. Whether or not his 
genius received on this occasion that bent which 
afterwards led to such splendid results, it is certain 
that he always retained a lively recollection of the 
feelings of surprise and delight with which he for the 
first time contemplated the beauties of the American 
woodpecker. 

For many years after his arrival in America, Wil- 
son’s condition underwent but little improvement. 
He found there nearly the same difficulties to contend 
with, and prospects nearly equally cheerless, with 
those he had left behind him in his native land. The 
first employment he obtained was with a copperplate 
printer in Philadelphia, but this he soon relinquished, 
and betook himself to his original trade, weaving. 
This he again resigned for the pack; but’ his succéss 
as a pedlar was not sufficient to induce him to continue 
by it, and he abandoned it also, and commenced 
teacher; making his first experiment in this labori- 
ous and somewhat precarious profession near the town 
of Frankford im Pennsylvania. While in this situa- 
tion, he ina great measure repaired the defects of his 
early education, by close and unremitting study in 
various departments of science and knowledge, and, 
as has often been the case, by instructing others he 
taught himself. He afterwards removed to Miles- 
town, where he remained for several years, adding 
a little to the limited income arising from his school, 
by surveying land for farmers. 

At the end of this period he applied for and ob- 
tained the appointment of schoolmaster of the Union 
School in the township of Kingsessing, within a few 
miles of Philadelphia; and it is from this period that 
his history in the pursuit of the bird creation com- 
mences, although he yet entertained that branch ‘of 
natural history only in common with others, and by 
no means contined his studies to the feathered tribes. 
His attention was equally engrossed by a host of 
other animals; and his apartment, as described by 
himself, had the appearance of Noah’s ark, being 
crowded with opossums, squirrels, snakes, lizards, 
and other animals. Finding his ignorance of draw- 
ing a serious desideratum in his new pursuit, he ap- 
plied to the acquisition of this art with such diligence 
and determination of purpose, that he in a very short 
time succeeded in obtaining a command of the pencil, 
that enabled him to sketch from nature with great 
fidelity and spirit. It was not, however, tillthe year 
1803 that Wilson conceived the magnificent design of 
his American Ornithology, and even then his ideas 
on the subject fell very far short of the great work’ 
he afterwards achieved. At this period he conteme 
plated little more than “ making a collection of the 
finest American birds,” as he himself writes to a 
friend in Paisley. Having mentioned his intention 
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to some of his American friends, they endeavoured 
to dissuade him from prosecuting it, and, with a sin- 
cere regard for his interest, pointed out to him the 
formidable difficulties which he would have to en- 
counter, and which appeared to them insurmountable. 
But they spoke in vain. Wilson’s ardour and en- 
thusiasm was more than a match for their prudence; 
and trusting to his own resources, he quietly but 
resolutely proceeded with his design, although, and 
it is a curious fact, when he began his stupendous 
work on American ornithology, he did not know 
even the names of more than three or four of the 
American birds.. But from this moment he devoted 
himself with a zeal and energy to the accomplishment 
of his enterprise, which removed all obstacles as fast 
as they presented themselves, and swept away all 
difficulties as straws are swept away by the stream. 

In October 1804, with his gun on his shoulder, he 
made the first of that series of perilous journiés through 
the wilds of America, which he found it necessary to 
perform to obtain an accurate and intimate knowledge 
of the birds of the forest ; and amidst privations and 
hardships which few men but himself would have vo- 
luntarily encountered, he completed a journey of 1200 
miles on foot, through deep snows, boundless forests, 
deep and dangerous rivers, and over wild and desolate 
mountains. But the experience of this perilous and 
painful excursion, instead of damping his ardour, 
had the effect only of increasing it. In the spring 
of the following year he had completed drawings. of 
twenty-eight rare. birds, and about this time also made 
an attempt to acquire the art’ of engraving on copper, 
thinking, in the devotedness of his enthusiasm, that 
he might by diligence and perseverance soon attain 
such a proficiency in this art as would enable him to 
execute the plates for his contemplated work ; and he 
actually completed two; but when he had got this 
length, he became dissatisfied with the result of his 
labours, and abandoned the pursuit. At this period 
the general aspect of his affairs, and those in parti- 
cular which related to his undertaking, were exceed- 
ingly gloomy. He was without means and without 
money, and was persevering in a course which his 
friends thought an imprudent one, and was therefore 
without even words of encouragement to cheer him 
on his way. But neither these disheartening consi- 
derations, nor any other, could deter him from prose- 
cuting his great design. So far from being discouraged 
by the dificulties which surrounded him, he declared 
that he would proceed with his plan even if it should 
cost him his life ; and in that noble spirit, which be- 
longs to true genius alone, exclaimed, ‘‘I shall at 
least leave a small beacon to point out where I pe- 
rished.” 

At the close of the year 1805, he made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to be appointed to take part in an explo- 
ratory expedition which the American government 
was then about tosend to the valley of the Mississippi. 
He addressed his application on this occasion to Pre- 
sident Jefferson, stating to that functionary what he 
had done in the prosecution of his intended work on 
American ornithology, and representing the advan- 
tages which the being permitted to accompany the 
party would afford him in furthering his views. To 
this communication, from what cause is now unknown, 
he obtained no reply, and of course did not join the 
expedition. Soon after this, more cheering prospects 
presented themselves to the enterprising ornithologist. 
A Mr Samuel F. Bradford, a publisher in Philadel- 
phia, who was about to print an edition of Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia, engaged Wilson, on what the latter him- 
self called liberal terms, to superintend the publication 
of that-work. But this connexion presented another 
inducement to Wilson, and one which had infinitely 
greater attractions for him than any which related to 
his own personal advantage. This was the prospect 
it afforded him of procuring a publisher for his work, 
and so far he was not disappointed. On his explain- 
ing the nature and object of his undertaking, Mr 
Bradford readily consented to become his publisher ; 
and in September 1808, the first volume of ‘‘ American 
Ornithology”’ appeared, one of the most splendid books 
by far which had then emanated from the American 
press ; but unfortunately the price was, though neces- 
sarily, much too high for a country comparatively in 
its infancy, and which had not then had time to turn 
its attention to the arts or sciences, or to acquire a suf- 
ficient taste for them to encourage such an expensive 
appeal on their behalf. The price of the work, when 
completed, was to be 120 dollars. It is not therefore 
at all surprising to find, that, even a considerable time 
after its publication, its ingenious, but in this respect 
certainly injudicious author, could only boast of forty- 
one names on his list of subscribers. This number, 
however, he afterwards increased to two hundred and 
fifty, by travelling through the country, and visiting 
the different towns in quest of patrons; but these, he 
himself says, were obtained ‘‘at a price worth more 
than five times the amount ;” and they no doubt were 
8o, if wounded feelings, fatigue of body and mind, and 
all the humiliations to which such a mission must of 
necessity have frequently subjected him, be taken into 
the account. From this tour he returned to New 
York in March 1809. 

Two hundred copies only of the first volume of the 
Ornithology had been printed, butit was now thought 
advisable to throw off three hundred more, which was 
accordingly done ; and, in the meantiine, Wilson as- 
siduously employed himself in preparing the second 
volume for the press, although he neither had yet be- 


nefited to the extent of a single dollar by the publica- 
tion of his work, nor was likely to do so. | The second 
volume appeared in January 1810; and immediately 
after its appearance, the author set out on another tour 
in quest of support and patronage. This time he 
penetrated into the western part of the states, or val- 
ley of the Ohio and Mississippi. At Pittsburg, he 
succeeded beyond his expectations in getting some sub- 
scribers 3 and after ascertaining that the roads were 
such as to render a land journey impossible, he bought 
a small boat, which he named the Ornithologist, in- 
tending to proceed in it down the Ohio to Cincinnati, 
a distance of more than five hundred miles. Some 
advised him not to undertake the journey alone; but 
he had made up his mind, and only waited, exploring 
the woods in the interval, till the ice had left the 
stream. At length the time arrived for his departure 
on this inland voyage. His provision consisted of 
some biscuit and cheese, and a bottle of cordial, given 
him by a gentleman in Pittsburg ; one end of the boat 
was occupied by his trunk, greatcoat, and gun; and 
he had a small tin vessel, with which to bale his boat, 
and to drink the water of the Ohio. ‘Thus equipped, 
he launched into the stream. The weather was calm, 
and the river like a mirror, except where fragments 
of ice were floating down. His heart expanded with 
delight at. the novelty and wildness of the scene. The 
song of the red-bird in the deep forests on the shore, 
the smoke of the various sugar-camps rising gently 
along the mountains, and the little log-huts, which 
here and there opened from the woods, gave an ap- 
pearance of life to a landscape which would otherwise 
have been lonely and still. He could not consent to 
the slow motion of the river, which flowed two miles 
and a half an hour; he therefore stripped himself for 
the oar, and added three miles and a half to his speed. 
Our traveller’s lodgings by night were less tolerable 
than his voyage, as he went down the desolate stream, 
The first night was passed in a log-cabin, fifty-two 
miles below Pittsburg, where he slept on a heap of 
straw. 

Having reached Cincinnati, he there got a few sub- 
scribers for his work, and then proceeded to Louis- 
ville, where he sold his boat. He next walked a dis- 
tance of seventy-two miles to Lexington, from whence 
he travelled to Nashville, exploring on his journey 
some of the remarkable caverns of Kentucky. He had 
thoughts of extending his tour to St Louis; but after 
considering that it would detain him a month, and 
add four hundred miles to his journey without per- 
haps adding a single subscriber to his list, he gave up 
the plan, and prepared for a passage through the wil- 
derness towards New Orleans. He was strongly urged 
not to undertake it, and a thousand alarming repre- 
sentations of hardship and danger were set before him ; 
but, as usual, he gave fears to the winds, and quietly 
made preparations for the way. He set out on the 4th 
of May, on horseback, with a pistol in each pocket, 
and a fowling-piece belted across his shoulder. Dur- 
ing this adventurous journey he suffered severely from 
the heat of the sun, and all the changes of the wea- 
ther. His exposure by night and day brought on an 
illness which he with difficulty surmounted. Hehad 
occasion to travel among the Indians, who, it seems, 
treated him with great kindness ; and though dread- 
fully worn out with fatigue, he enjoyed the journey 
very much. He reached New Orleans on the 6th of 
June, and shortly embarked in a vessel for New York, 
and from thence he proceeded to Philadelphia, where 
he arrived on the 2d of August 1810. 

Wilson now applied himself with unwearied in- 
dustry to the preparation of the third volume of his 
Ornithology. At this time, he says that the number 
of birds which he had found, and which had not been 
noticed by any other naturalist, amounted to forty. 
Between this period and 1812, he made several other 
journies throughout the country, partly with the view 
of promoting the sale of his publication, and partly to 
procure materials for his study, an object which he 
never lost sight of—seldom travelling, whatever might 
be the immediate or ostensible cause of his changing 
place, without his fowling-piece. 

In the year above named, he received a gratifying 
proof of the estimation in which his merits were be- 
ginning to be held. This was his being chosen a 
member of the Society of Artists of the United States ; 
and in the spring of the following year, he was ad- 
mitted to the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia. But this extraordinary man was not 
destined to see either the completion of his meritorious 
labours, or to enjoy the triumph of achieving all that 
he designed. The excessive labour and fatigue of 
both body and mind, to which he had for many years 
subjected himself, gradually undermined his consti- 
tution, and prepared it to yield to the first act of in- 
discretion to which it should be exposed; and this, 
unfortunately, now very soon occurred. 

While sitting one day with a friend, he caught a 
glimpse from the window of a rare bird, for which he 
had long been vainly looking out. The instant he 
saw it, he seized his gun, rushed out of the house in 
pursuit of it, and after an arduous chase, during which 
he swam across a river, succeeded in killing it; but 
he succeeded at the expense of his life. He caught a 
violent cold; this was followed by dysentery, which 
carried him off after an illness of ten days’ continu- 
ance. He died on the morning of the 23d of August 
1813, in the 47th year of his age, and was buried in 
the cemetery of the Swedish church, in Southwark, 
Philadelphia, A plain matble monument, with an 


inscription, intimating his age, the place and date of 
his birth, and of his death, marks the place of his 
sepulture. 

Wilson had completed the seventh volume of his 
Ornithology before he died, and was engaged, when 
seized with his last illness, in collecting materials for 
the eighth. At this he laboured with an assiduity 
and unintermitting industry which called forth the 
remonstrances of his friends. His reply, while it 
seems to indicate a presentiment of his premature 
fate, is at the same time characteristic of his extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm and diligence. “ Life is short,” 
he would say on these occasions, “and nothing can 
be done without exertion.” Nor is a wish, which he 
repeatedly expressed to a friend some time before his 
death, less characteristic of his amiable nature and 
deep admiration of the works of his Creator. This 
wish was, that he might be buried where the birds 
might sing over his grave. 

His person is described as having been tall and 
handsome, rather slender than robust; his counte- 
nance expressive and thoughtful, and his eye intelli- 
gent. Unfortunately for himself, the speculation in 
which he engaged with so much ardour yielded him 
no remuneration; for he had committed the serious 
error of issuing his work on too expensive a scale. 
From the publication he derived no profits whatever ; 
and the heavy expenses he had to incur in his jour- 
nies, as well as his ordinary outlays, were only paid 
by the wages he received in the capacity of colourer 
of his own plates. Of the many active men whose 
biographies we have sketched, there is not perhaps 
one whose life presents such a heroic resolution in 
the pursuit of science as Wilson. Although this most 
indefatigable genius did not live to enjoy the reward 
of his diligence, he certainly anticipated what has 
come to pass—that his work would always be regarded 
as a subject of pride by his adopted country—as it 
certainly is by the country which gave him birth— 
and would secure immortal honour for him whose 
name it bears. 


EESIE CAMPBELL, 
AN ABERDEENSHIRE TALE. 
“T prywa think that I'll let ye gang to the hills the 
day,”’ said the wife of John Campbell to her daughter 
Eesie, as the latter was hurriedly concluding the 
dairy-work of the morning, in order to bestow her 
customary attendance on her father’s sheep. 

“ But I maun gang, mither,”’ replied Hesie; ‘it’s 
folly o” ye to speak that way, whan ye ken it’s speanin’- 
time, and the ewes are aye far doun to kepp the lambs 
gin this time 0’ day.” 

“Tl sen’ Andrew to them, lassie; I canna think 
o’ you gaun, after what I’ve suffer’t for ye the nicht!” 
—and the matron’s frame shook as she spoke with all 
the violence of an hysterical fit. 

“ What said ye, mither ?—suffer’t for me? 
gude’s cause, tell me hoo!” 

‘* Ob, lassie, I’ve thocht ye unco alter’t an’ fey-like 
this while! Ye use’t to come doun the glen i’ the 
gloamin’ singin’ as merrily as the mavis; but noo ye 
steal hame as quiet and dowily asa ghaist, an’ we 
never ken 0” your comin’ till ye’re close by the hearth- 
stane.”’ 

‘‘Gae; mither; wad ye hae me as deavesome an’ 
thochtless as whan I was a bairn ?” 

“ Ve’re but a bairn yet, Eesie; its nae length o’ days 
that’s alter’t the lichtness 0’ yer heart. Monya nicht 
ha’e I beseech’t the Almighty that nae ill might befa’ 
ye whan ye was beyon’ the care o’ a mither’s e’e. But 
yestreen—Oh, lassie, siccan dreams as I had !” 

*““Noo, mither, gin ye Je among yer dreams again 

” 

“ Haud yer peace, Kesie; though ye’re the ae puir 
lamb o’ my bosom, an’ maybe had mair o’ your ain 
will than was gude for ye, I winna let ye speak lichtlifu’ 
o’ what’s affeckit me sae sair.” 

Eesie stood for a while, gazing into the swimming. 
eyes of her mother, with parted lips, and cheeks dyed 
with the flush of anxiety and fear. At last, with a 
shudder she cast down the little bundle that contained 
her dinner, and throwing her arms round her mother’s 
neck, protested with tears that she would never again 
insist on doing aught contrary to the peace of one who 
so dearly loved her. 

There was not in the wide valley of Glentanner, 
nor in all its neighbouring dales, a maiden whose de- 
licate beauty could be at all compared with that of 
Eesie Campbell. I have seen her portrait, taken in 
her sixteenth year, by an itinerant limner, who in all 
probability was unqualified to treat such a subject 
with justice; yet that delicious picture was perhaps 
equal to the most accomplished artist’s conceptions of 
earthly loveliness. With the rich expression of the 
bright blue eyes, and exquisitely formed mouth, was 
mingled a large portion of archness, and 2 little self- 
will; but no one could look on the combined beauties 
of that likeness without being suddenly convinced that 
the original must have been a creature in whose pre- 
sence no young heart could beat coolly. 

And it was so. Allthe youths of the district openly 
professed their admiration of the fair shepherdess of 
Glentanner : the sons of the most opulent of the pea. 
santry courted the portionless daughterof John Camp- 
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bell, and the richest would gladly have laid their whole 
wealth at her feet; but no one who came in the cha- 
racter of a wooer was graciously received by EHesie. 
One by one they were sent drooping away, stung to 
the heart by theeateless looks, and cruel wit of their 
icy-bosomed mistress. It became the common opinion 
that her cousin Andrew, who had been ‘reared by her 
father, and was now his servant, was in secret the fa- 
voured admirer of the haughty maiden, ‘This report 
was wholly without foundation. Andrew, indeed, 
Joved her with the whole ardency of a young and pas- 
sionate heart, but his affection met no encouraging 
return. Lesie treated the playmate of her early days 
with sisterly kindness, but ever, when they sat to- 
gether under the treesat evening, if Andrew ventured 
to cast his arms around her, as a Scottish shepherd 
will ever be doing with the mistress of his bosom, she 
would repel his embrace gently, but determinedly ; 
and then, while Andrew sighed and looked downcast, 
she would lay her hand on his, and say, pityingly, 
‘¢ Dinna be grieved, Andrew, for I canna help it.” 

For several summers, Hesie had been a shepherdess 
by choice, preferring the exercise of the mountains 
to the duller duties of the household; in the fulfilment 
of these she was, however, more than ordinarily ex- 
pert, and, her mother’s constitution being delicate, 
her assistance was frequently required at home. On 
these occasions Andrew supplied her place on the hills; 
and one day being sent to order her attendance on her 
mother, who had been taken suddenly ill, he was sur- 
prised to find the sheep separated into straggling 
parties, and Eesie nowhere to be seen. At last, on 
nearing a beautiful little green hollow, which he re- 
membered as one of her favourite places of resort, 
Eesie appeared, and Andrew, without taxing her ap- 
parent carelessness, implored her to hasten home, 
“I’ve been sleepin’ like an idle thing as I am,” said 
Eesie; ‘“‘ Oh, Andrew, mak haste an’ gather the sheep 
to their ain range.” But Andrew, who had remarked 
an unusual degree of confusion in his fair cousin’s 
looks, and had, besides, caught a glimpse of a male 
figure amid the tall broom that grew at the bottom of 
the hollow, threw himself on the ground, alleging that 
he was too tired to attempt such a task, unti' recruited 
by a few minutes of rest. 

Eesie looked on all sides in evident uneasiness; but 
being again reminded by Andrew of her mother’s 
illness, she hastened off without farther hesitation. 
When she was out of view, Andrew stepped down 
into the hollow, and in the centre of a clump of fox- 
glove and fern, discovered a yourig man, dressed in a 
style above the common, and apparently asleep, with 
his face partly turned towards the ground. Andrew 
doubted the reality of the unknown one’s slumber, 
yet, through natural civility; refrained from disturb- 
ing him, and sat down ata distance, determined, how- 
ever, to ask him a few questions, or at least procure a 
more perfect view of his person when he should think 
fit to withdraw. But in a short while the bark of an 
unbroken dog, who had followed Andrew to the hills, 
forced him from his watching-place. The animal had 
attacked a portion of the flock, and was driving them 
down irito the glen. ‘ Andrew succeeded in recalling 
him; but, on returning to the hollow, although he 
had scarcely gone fifty paces from its verge, the stran- 
ger was no longer visible. Andrew’s wrath rose high ; 
“Ketterin! landlouper! coward!” shouted he, ‘‘come 
forward and explain what you mean by lurking here.” 
But his angry summons was disregarded, and he lin- 
gered near the spot until nightfall without success: 
the object of his anxious curiosity appeared no more. 
It was evident that Eesie was permitting the addresses 
of a person much above herinrank of life—a circum- 
stance of the most dangerous character, and which she 
ought on no account to have allowed to take place 
clandestinely. 

At supper, Andrew was sad and thoughtful. He 
observed Hesie ‘steal frequent glances at his altered 
countenance, but he spoke not fora while. At last, 
looking earnestly on her, he said, in a tone austere 
and reproachful, “‘ Wha is’t forbye you that tak’s his 
mid-day nap amang the brackens 0’ Evan’s-howe ?” 

A burning blush rushed over Eesie’s neck, cheeks, 
and forehead ; her eyes sparkled ; and the agitation of 
her frame was such as to quench every attempt at a 
Teply. F 

* Fre’s a braw sweetheart yon,” continued Andrew. 
**T dinna won’er noo that ye slicht the sunburnt lads 
in hodden grey that come to woo ye. But ha’ea care, 
Hesie; chaps 0’ yon stamp dinna court a pair man’s 
lassie for the purpose o’ makin’ her a better bairn.” 

Eesie rose up, sobbing aloud, and seemed about to 
quit the apartment; but turning towards Andrew, 
she mnrmared out, “I suppose ye’ll tell my father, 
‘Out o’ ill nature just.” 

“It wad certainly be nae mair than my duty,” re- 
plied Andrew; “but gin ye’ll promise faithfully to 
keep nae trysts wi’ unco chiels for the time to come, 
what [ve seen s’all never pass my lips.” 

The girl solemnly protested that the gentleman in 
question had been only twice in her company, that 
she had repelled his advances, and laughed at his 
splendid promises, and was determined to meet him 
no more. 

This was about the end of summer, and late in the 
following spring the colloquy occurred with which 
our story commences. At noon on that day, Hesie’s 
mother was obliged to retire to bed by a violent head- 
ache, the consequence of a restless night. Her hus- 
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inquiring if his meal had been prepared, he replied in 
the negative, adding, that he had seen Hesie proceed- 
ing to the hills more than an hour before. 

His wife raised herself with a look of alarm. ‘ Hoo 
can that be 2” said she; ‘‘ didua Andrew gang to the 
sheep? Ye’re surely jokin’, man.” 

What for shou’d I be jokin’ about the matter ?” he 
replied; ‘‘ an’ hoo are ye lookin’ sae fleyed like? 
She’s been concern’t about her lambs, an’ gane to see 
gin they were richtly lookit after.” : 

“* Gin Eesie’s to the hills the! day,” cried the mo- 
ther, starting from her bed, ‘‘some mischief ’ill befa’ 
her, as sure’s the sun’s in heaven !” 

And, allowing no time for farther remonstrance, 
she rushed out of the house. ‘‘ The woman’s de- 
mented,” cried her husband; and he followed, but 
failed to overtake her. She hastened up the, moun- 
tains with a speed surprisingly at variance with her 
years and infirmities. Andrew met her as she was 
about to sink with fatigue, but he could not satisfy 
her hurried and distracted inquiries. ‘The only per- 
son that he had seen during the day was a horseman 
who had crossed the hill called Corri-Asgill, and then 
turned towards the western extremity of the glen. 

John Campbell now came up, and, though surprised 
to learn that his daughter had not been seen by An- 
drew, urged his wife to return home, alleging that 
Hesie might have returned during their absence. To 
this the matron would by.no means consent, and the 
party forthwith separated, that their search might be 
the more effectually pursued. Campbell, however, in 
a short time returned tohis house; but finding it still 
vacant, he went the round of the neighbourhood, in- 
quiring in vain for his daughter. No one had seen 
her, and the father, now seriously alarmed, again 
repaired to the hills, and, in conjunction with his 
wife and nephew, urged the search until the deepen- 
ing twilight rendered farther exertion useless for the 
night. As they descended the hills together in silent 
sorrow, Andrew threw himself down on the verge of 
Evan’s-howe, as if outwearied, and his’ uncle and 
aunt sat down near. him. 

The temper of old John Campbell was stern and 
unsocial—not naturally, but from painful collision 
with the world. Toil, embittered by misfortune, 
had been his lot through life. Dificulties, in intermi- 
nable array, had arisen in his path, as one mountain 
evertops another, and his heart had become saddened, 
and eventually hardened, as he looked forward on a 
prospect of hopelessness and hardship. Andrew had 
been for several years. his only companion, and the 
youth, almost necessarily, had imbibed a portion of 
the old man’s austerity of character. Some of their 
best feelings had become callous, but at this moment 
they perhaps fel¢ more than hearts keenly sensitive 
could have borne. 

Andrew sat with his face hid in his hands until the 
silence was broken by a brief question from his uncle: 
“ Andrew, what think ye can be the meanin’ 0’ this ?” 

“T ha’e ower leal a guess at the meanin’ o’t,” re- 
plied Andrew, in a grief-choked tone. 

“ Weel, and gin that’s the case, what for ha’ena 
ye spoken oot ere noo ?” cried his uncle impatiently. 

“JY dreaded to speak, for I saw I’d been sairly to 
blame. I’ve keepit that a secret which ye ocht to 
ha’e kend—but it was oot o’ tenderness to the lassie ; 
an’ forbye, my tellin’t micht ha’e been o’ little use.” 
Andrew then proceeded to relate all he knew concern- 
ing Eesie’s acquaintance with the. strangex whom he 
had seen near the place where they sat in the course 
of the previous summer ; and adding, as his opinion, 
that she must have eloped with that unknown per- 
sonage. His aunt looked upward with anguish in 
her eyes, while her husband involuntarily stamped 
with his feet in an agony too wild for words. 

The judgment of Andzew, relative to the abduc- 
tion of his cousin, was, after all, merely conjectural : 
this the party were glad to allow when their feelings 
had become somewhat mere cool. Various excuses 
were invented for the absence of one whom they 
loved too well to accuse rashly of depravity; but 
successive days of painful and unavailing search at 
last quenched every hope, and forced suspicion into 
its original channel. ‘ 

It was a dolefulisummer to the inmates of that cot- 
tage which was once gladdened by the presence of 
Eesie Campbell. The bereaved mother would fre- 
quently forget all her household tasks, and sit through 
the long bright day in a trance of woe, so deep and 
full of despair that the sound of her own heavy sigh, 
echoed through the silent house, would cause her to 
start as from a feverish dream. John Campbell pur- 
sued his ordinary avocations with unaltered persever- 
ance, but his mien was changed, and his looks were 
rueful and downcast. Andrew wholly estranged him- 
self from every species of recreation, and, excepting a 
few occasional words of comfort to his afflicted aunt, 
scarcely spoke to any one. The fields were grey 
and bare, and the brown dry leaves trembled in the 
cold breath of the departing year, when one morning 
a female figure, slender and feeble-like, and clad in a 
flimsy garment, torn and stained apparently by along 
rude journey, was discovered leaning against the fence 
of John Campbell’s garden. Her head was sunk on 
her almost naked bosom, and her long black tresses 
hung dishevelled, and wet with the chilling autumnal 
dew. Mrs Campbell came from the house at day- 
dawn. Wasit a ghostthat met her eyes? She drew 
near slowly, but in an instant sprung forward with a 
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my ain dear Hesie !’’—but the drooping girl returned 
not the embrace of her overjoyed mother. ‘ Oh, 
take your arms away,”’ she exclaimed feebly ; * lam 
a creature of sin and guile! Stand aloof and curse 
me, that I may die!” But her father had drawn 
near—his eyes met her’s, and their glance flashed to 
her soul. She clung to her mother, and hid her face 
in that fond and throbbing bosom. The old man 
turned twice away, and as often returned. ‘‘ Poor 
misguided thing !” he at last said; “ I dinna speer 
whaur ye’ve been, nor hoo ye’ve sped—I see’t in yer 
wan cheek—in yer wastit frame. Ye ha’e the look o’a 
broken heart, an’ hard reproof cou’d only add to its 
pain. Ye had, indeed, the only joy o’ our hearts in 
keepin’, and ha’e lost it alang wi’ yer ain comfort an’ 
eace. But comein, my bairn; yer young days were 
Riiieot an’ harmless—God grant ye penitence for youth’s 
transgression, an’ peace o’ mind may be our portion 
after a’ !” 

From day to day, in a retired corner of her father’s 
cottage, Hesie sat speechless and tearless. The sooth- 
ings of parental affection moved her not. But still; 
when the old people retired to rest, Andrew would 
draw near his forlorn cousin, and the anxious mother 
could frequently hear through the early hours of the 
night, earnest and vehement whisperings, and heart- 
rending sobs, and bursts of passionate weeping. 


“ What has Hesie tauld ye?” she once asked of An- 
drew. ‘ That lying villany has betrayed her,” was 
his brief and sullen answer. “ Dinna speak roughly 
till her, Andrew,” added the tender-hearted parent. 
“ Hoot, woman, hoo shou’d I ?—she’s less to blame 
than ye wot of,” and he turned surlily away. 

One night Hesie’s mother awoke from her usually 
unsettled slumber—a hand clasped her’s fervently, 
and warm tears were falling fast on her face. She 
raised herself hastily; the hand was as suddenly 
withdrawn, and she heard the light footsteps of one 
hurriedly quitting the apartment. Starting from bed, 
and throwing on a portion of her dress, she went in- 
stantly to the little bedroom usually occupied by her 
daughter, but found it deserted. Hastening to the 
door, which she found unbarred, and gazing abroad, 
she heard a distant voice cry impatiently, ‘Come !” 
and immediately after she discerned the light slender 
form of her daughter cross the summit of a knoll 
which rose between her and the blue northern sky. 
Rushing wildly on, she reached the top of the rising 
ground behind which the fugitive had disappeared, 
but she saw no moving object to direct her pursuit 
further, and heard no sound save the low intermitting 
moan of the distant forest. Distracted and bewilder- 
ed, the matron rapidly retraced the path back to her 
house. ‘ohn!’ she exclaimed, in a tone of scream- 
ing lamentation, “ Eesie’s awa’ again—she’s awa’ wi? 
some ane, an’ she’ll never be seen mair !” ; 

“Can it be possible that the villain has ta’en her 
aif again !” cried Campbell; “‘1’ll hunt him to the 
earth’s outermost neuk ! Bid Andrew rise.” 

John Camrbell burst from his room, bare-headed 
and but half dressed. He ran to the place where his 
old claymore had hung for many a year, but his wife 
arrested him by the intelligence that Andrew was not 
in the house. 

Campbell stood musing foria while. “ I think I see 
through the meanin’ o” a’ this,” he at length said; 
“TI think I nooread the meanin’ o’ the lang muttering’ 
atween Hesie and Andrew, and o’ phat helately hinted 
to me aboot the possibility of gettin’ justice for the 
puir thing. He’s an honest lad, and she can come to 
nae harm while she has him to guide her.” ) 

It was indeed as he surmised. esie had, in her 
evening conversations with Andrew, gradually disbur= 
dened herself of the particulars of her sad story, which 
she had intended to bury for ever in her own bosom. 
Her lover, she said, was a young Highland gentleman, 
the owner of a considerable estate on Speyside. On 
that day when her mother related her alarming dream, 
she had gone in an agony of remorse to tell him that 
she could no longer continue this clandestine court- 
ship, and that, if he could not appear go | as her 
suitor, she must part with him for ever. He had pre- 
pared, however, on this very occasion, to execute a 
scheme which she feared he had too long contemplated. 
Calling asmall band of Highlanders to his aid, he for« 
cibly, but yet with all appearance of gentleness and 
respect, placed her on horseback, and, mounting be- 
hind her, while his followers ran by their side, car- 
ried her off towards hiscastle. There, notwithstanding 
all her remonstrances, her tears, prayers, and almost 
frantic distress, he retained her in captivity, till, sinking 
beneath the sense of a ruined reputation, she had be« 
come the guilty creature which she now was. For some 
time her lover was unremitting in kindness and at- 
tention, and soothed her with promises of speedily 
making her his wife; but at length a time came when 
he made light of her distresses, and was at little pains 
to alleviate the load of shame which weighed upon 
her. One evening, being slightly intoxicated, he had 
treated her with absolute rudeness, and she rushed 
from his abode in a state bordering on distraction. 
For many weeks she kad wandered she hardly knew 
whither, and supported she could scarcely tell how, 
till at last, finding herself near her father’s cottage, 
and believing that her end was approaching, she had 

fawn near in the manner which has been described, 
that she might see her beloved parents once more be- 
fore she died. ‘‘ You shall not die,” Andrew warmly 
said, “while you have a cousin to see you righted.” 
And he had persuaded her to conduct him to her 
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lover’s castle, in order that he might make an appeal 
in the first place to his generosity, and in the second 
use more powerful means of compulsion. 

The pilgrimage of the cousins was long and painful, 


‘Your prayers are the unacceptable breathings of 
disappointed passion,” said the aged man; “listen to 
the curse of a heartbroken father. May the destroyer 
of our peace feel only what a parent feels as he weeps 


for their road lay over that tract of mountain ground |rover the grave of a lost daughter !’’* 


which divides the dales of the Dee from those of the 

Spey. Hesie was often like to sink with fatigue and 
natural weakness, when Andrew cheered her on once 
more by suggesting hopes of a happy termination to 
their journey. At length, wayworn and exhausted, 
they came within sight of the castle; and Andrew, 
leaving Hesie in a cottage hard by, under the charge 
of an old woman, walked forward to inquire for the 
‘Jaird. 

As he was crossing a”piece of low brushwood in or- 
der to get into the avenue, he meta young gentleman 
in a hunting dress, and a fowlingpiece under his arm, 
whom he at once perceived to bethe individual he was 
in quest of. : 

“What are you wanting here, fellow?” said the 
laird, in the tone of a country gentleman reproving 
the intrusion of a vagrant into his domains. 

“J want justice,” said the peasant emphatically, at 
the same time drawing himself up to his full stature, 
and showing a figure of uncommon muscular power. 

* T am no justice of peace,” replied the gentleman, 
hardly comprehending what he said. 

“Ay, but you can give justice for all that. I am 
Andrew Campbell, sir, cousin, to'a young woman, 
Isabella Campbell, whom you last year forced away 
from her friends, and have brought almost to death’s 
door. I havecome ahundred miles, sir, and I would 
willingly have gone a thousand, toask if you will per- 
form your promise, and make her ance mair honest 
and happy. Thatis the justice I want at your hands.” 

“Why, Andrew, my good friend,’’ said the young 
gentleman, ‘‘it is a pity you should have taken so 
much trouble. I liked your cousin very well; but it 
is not for me, you know, to become son-in-law to a 
cottar in Glentanner, and shake you by the hand, 
honest fellow as you no doubt are, as a cousin. But 
the worst of it is, that I am married already, and Miss 
Campbeli, I dare say, would hardly like to be a second 
wife toany man.” And he smiled at his own humour. 

*« Then I can tell you that you are a base and infa- 
mous traitor, and that I only spare you now that I may | 

ke you repent what you have done in another way. 

ou have broken the heart of the sweetest lassie that | 
ever the sun lighted on, and are bringing her parents’ 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. Go, profligate, | 
to your fine house there, and if yeu can enjoy it while 
so many innocent hearts are sinking under the ef- 
fects of your villany, you are more to be pitied than 
they.” 

He turned without waiting for a repiy, while the 
laird stood for a minute, paralysed by his boldness, 
and then slowly walked towards the castie, revoiving 
the words that had been addressed to him, the mean- 
ing of which, it is to be hoped, made an impression 
more than temporary. 

- Andrew hastily rejoined the wayworn EHesie, who 
saw enough in his countenance to require tittie infor- 
mation respecting the result of his mission. The hap- 
Jess girl sunk down on her chair, on learning the whole 
truth, and remained for’ some time in that abject state | 
of stupor which inten ief usually produces, her | 
head upon her bosom, ids crossed on her {ap, 
her whole frame contr. and convulsed, and her 
lips pressed closely together. “ My puir wounded 
doo!” said Andrew, in a tone of the tenderest pity, 
as he awkwardly attempted to rouse her spirits, and 
cause her to take some refreshment, which the poor 
woman of the house was officiously offering. 


_. After waiting an hour, Andrew, all impatience to 
be gone from a place so odious in his estimation, led 
forth his disconsolate cousin, and commenced a retro- 
grade journey to Glentanner. Before they had well 
entered among the hills, Kesie’s extreme debility, com- 
pelled Andrew to carry her in his arms. On the 
evening of the second day, he sat down to rest on the 
summit of a steep mountain. The shadows were gra- 
dually deepening down in the vallies; but on that 
elevated spot, the sun still shone bright through the 
barred clouds that seemed to grate the doors of the 
west. His last rays deepened a sudden flush which 
Tose on the wasted cheek of Hesie, and she raised her- 
self, and seemed about to speak ; but her head again 
dropped on the bosom of her faithful lover, and be- 
fore the twilight shades had closed on the mountain | 
tops, death had stolen upon her blighted heart as softly 
as sleep falls upon a wearied child! And Andrew 
bore her remains back to a village which they had 
passed. The pride of Glentanner rests from.her sor- | 
rows in a dreary churchyard near a stream far from 
that on whose banks she had spent the innocent and 
happy days of infancy. 
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It was in autumn that the inhabitants of that'vil- 
lage looked forth on a party who surrounded the grave 
where they had laid the corpse of the fair stranger. 
An aged female knelt on the turf, her grey hair veiling 
her face, and mingling with the grass; and there 
stood by her the bent form of a man of fourscore 
years. His mien was calm, but the round tears rolled. 

ast over his sunken and furrowed cheeks; and he 
‘stooped, and attempted to raise a younger man, who 
lay with his face to heaven, and smote the earth with 
his hands, and called down curses on the head of some 
one unknown. 
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RIDICULOUS FASHIONS. 
Apptson has some amusing satire about the extra- 
vagantly Li gp ie of the ladies in his time. 
Were he to sive in the present day, he would see 
fashions equally ridiculous. ‘The female world does 
not appear to be guided by any rational principle in 
adopting modes of apparelling ; and in this respect we 
must be so ungallant as allow that they are outdone 
by the other sex. The dress of men has been gradu- 
ally simplifying and becoming more easy and com- 
fortable for the last thirty years. The dress of our 
beautiful countrywomen has not been exactly retro- 
grading during that period. Hoops, fortunately, have 
not returned, so that women are not compelled to 
enter a doorway sidewise like a crab, neither do the 
fair now walk as they did at one time on the tips 
of their toes, with their heels lifted three inches from 
the ground. But the style of dressing generally 
among ladies has been subjected to exceedingly few 
palpable improvements; or if there have been im- 
provements, they have been no way remarkable, in 
consequence of the ridiculous modes which have col- 
laterally. been introduced. 

In the human figure, the waist is usually at one 
part of the body, but fashion has rendered it migra- 
tory. Sometimes it is below the armpits, and at other 
times it is-found near about the proper position. The 
“back,” also, has a strange practice of moving about 
from place to place. We have seen it between the 
shoulders, and ina number of cther situations. It 
is evident that the waist and back form important 
objects of cultivation. Nature has rendered the spine 
flexible, with so much of an elegant bend as to take 
away the appearance of stiffness. Fashion, however, 
cares nothing for Nature, and imperatively dictates 
that the spine shall mot be flexible, and shail mot pos- 
sess an atom of the bend of Beauty. It insists on the 
spine and body being stiffened by the tight iacing of 
corsets, which, besides possessing the property of a 
strait-jacket, and keeping the functions of the system 
in due subjection, have the happy effect of taking 
away all elegance of shape. It might be supposed 
that this ingenious stepmother of Nature wouid rest 
Gontented with having thus deformed the divine 
figure; but Fashion has yet much upon her hands to 
accomplish. After warping the body in cords ‘and 
canvass, and trussing with whaiebone, she next places 
a hump upon the back, so as to give a resembiance to 
the figure of the wasp, an animal we cannot bring 
ourselves to see is very handsome in shape. We 
wonder who was the inventor of the exquisite custom 
of loading the backs of the iadies with these humps. 
We are afraid they made but a bungling arrangement. 
As we cannot beiieve that they meant the humps to 
shift, in order to give the idea of their growing out 
of the sides, they should have taken better care to 
contrive some méans by which they should always 
seem to rise out of the centre of the back. Perhaps 
it is not yet too late to correct the oversight. 

Having given a hump to the back or the sides, 
Fashion next proceeds to the shoulders, and here com- 
mits the most surprising vagaries. Considering that 
the shoulders are unshapely, and placed much too 
high in the person, she brings them half-way down 
the arms, and judiciously conceals the whole in a 
couple of sacks. We laugh at the Chinese because 
they prevent the growth of the feet of their women, 
and we laugh at the Burmese because their ladies 
wear rings in their noses. But it is really too bad of 
us to amuse ourselves at the expense of these very 
genteel nations. How would we like to be made sub- 
jects of ridicule for our humps, our torturing, and 
our twisting ? We would certainly feel a little hurt 
by being so quizzed, and therefore ought in future to 
keep all our laughter for ourselves. We might be 
sure it would not be lost. 

At one time we imagined that the Philadelphians 
were a humdrum people—a people with no fun in 


* This simple rustic tale has another tale connected with it. It 
is the composition of a young man residing at the village of Upper 
Banchory, in Aberdeenshire—one of a class whom the education 
$0 universal in Scotland enables to cultivate letters in some small 
measure, while circumstances condemn them to the same mean 


' toils with the clowns around them. ‘The story turns on a subject 


perhaps not the most happily selected; but the composition 
throughout will be allowed by most of our readers to display a 
surprising degree of taste, and even in some parts elegance, apart 


‘from all consideration of the unfavourable circumstances of the 
J author, 
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their composition—a people who had no relish for a 
joke. Buta perusal of their history has given us quite 
an opposite opinion of their character. 
them may be Quakers, for any thing we know \to the 
contrary, but it is clear that they have had a deal of 
humour, and love a little practical jocularity, The 
Philadelphians are at all events the only people who 
have ever displayed any tact in extinguishing absur- 
dities.in dress. The moment Fashion showed her 
nose in Philadelphia, she was laughed out of counte- 
nance, and retired with shame back to London and 
Paris. Whenever a new-fangled oddity in female 
apparel was exhibited, down it went amidst the jeers 
of thousands of citizens. Had the humps made their 
appearance on the backs of the ladies, they would in 
a twinkling have been shaven right slick off, and 
consigned to the fishes of the Schuylkill,’ The way 
that the wits of Philadelphia, half a century ago, 
used to cure monstrosities in the dress of their wives 
and daughters, was excellent: it was the employment 
of ridicule. By effective appeals to the populace, they 
quickly carried their point, in making the obnoxious 
garniture the scoff and derision of the town. 

On one occasion when the ladies were going astray 
after a passion for long red cloaks, they succeeded to 
ruin their reputation by concerting with the execu- 
tioners to have a female felon hung in a cloak of the 
best ton! Cn another occasion, in the time of the re- 
volution, whenthe towering head-gear of the ladies was 
ascending, Babel-like, to the skies, the growing enor- 
mity was effectually repressed by the parade through 
the streets of a tall male figure in lady’s attire, de- 
corated with the absurd turret head-dress, and pre- 
ceded by a drum! At an earlier period, one of the 
intended dresses, called a trollopce, became a subject 
of offence. The satirists who guarded the sumptuary 
code of the town, procured the wife of the hangman. 
to be arrayed in a full-dress trollopee, &c., and to pa- 
rade the street with music ! 
shrunk abashed from the gaze and sneers of the mul. 
titude, and the trollopee was henceforth disgraced ! 

It must be owned that the Philadelphians in these 
days were a cleverer people than -we are. But their 
plan of operations might furnish a hint worthy of be- 
ing improved upon. What the arguments of science 
and reason have failed to accomplish, might be admir- 
ably effected by the shafts of ridicule. Let this much 
dreaded weapon be employed, and we shall doubtless 
see the mass of fashionable absurdity melt like: the 
snows of winter before the genial beams of the sum- 
mer’s sun. Yet the “ gentlemen” must not\crow too 
loudly neither. ‘They must not afford the ladies an 
opportunity of laughing at them—at least in their 
sleeves,, They must take the mote out of their own 
eye before they chuckle over others’ failings. We 
would therefore propose to begin with putting down 
an abominable custom among a class of lads and 
grown men, particularly odious to the delicacy of the 
fair. We mean the practiceoficigar-smoking. Sup- 
pose we were some day to hire the hangman, the por- 
ters, chairmen, scavengers, all the tatterdema- 
lions that could be picked up, and set them to.a reso- 
inte whiffing of real or mock cigars, we might stand a 
pretty good chance of banishing for ever from our 
streets that nauseous and now vulgar practice. 


CHILDHOOD. 

[The following sketch relating to the period of infancy is among 

the happiest pieces which have ever graced the pages of the New 
Monthly Magazine.] : 
He must be incorrigibly unamiable, who is not a 
little improved by becoming.a father. Some there are; 
however, who know not how to appreciate the blessings 
with which Providence has filled their quiver; who 
receive with coldness a son’s greeting or a daughter’s 
kiss ; who have principle enough properly to feed, and 
clothe, and educate their children, to labour for their 
support and provision, but possess not the affection 
which turns duty into delight; who are surrounded 
with blossoms; but know not the art of extracting their 
exquisite sweets. How different is the effect of true 
parental love, where nature, duty, habit, and feeling, 
combine to constitute. an affection the purest, the 
deepest and the strongest, the most enduring, the 
least exacting of any of which the human heart is 
capable ! , 

The selfish bachelor may shudder when he thinks 
of the consequences of a family; he may picture to 
himself littered rooms and injured furniture, ima- 
gine the noise and confusion, the expense and the cares, 
from which he is luckily free ; hug himself in his soli- 
tude, and pity his unfertunate neighbour, who has 
half a dozen squalling children to torment and im-~ 
poverish him. 

The unfortunate neighbour, however, returns the 
compliment with interest, sighs over the loneliness of 
the wealthy bachelor, and can never see, without feel- 
ings of regret, rooms where nostray plaything tells of 
the occasional presence of a child, gardens where no 
tiny footmark reminds him of his treasures at home. 
He has listened to his heart, and learned from it a 
precious secret; he knows how to conyert noise into 
harmony, expense into self-gratification, and trouble 
into amusement; and he reaps, in one day’s inter- 
course with his family, a harvest of love and enjoy- 
ment rich enough to repay years of toil and care. He 
listens eagerly on his threshold for the boisterous 
greeting he is sure to receive, feels refreshed by the 
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mere pattering sound of the darlings’ feet, as they hurry 
to receive his kiss, and cures, by a noisy game at 
romps, the weariness and headache which he gained 
in his intercourse with men. 

But it is not only to their parents and near con- 
nexions that children are interesting and delightful ; 
they are general favourites, and their caresses are 
slighted by none but the strange, the affected, or the 
morose. I have, indeed, heard a fine lady declare 
that she preferred a puppy or akitten to a child; and 
I wondered she had not sense enough to conceal her 
want of ‘womanly feeling : and I know another fair 

_ simpleton, who considers it beneath her to notice those 
from whom no intellectual improvement can be de- 
rived, forgetting that we have hearts to cultivate as 
well as heads. But these are extraordinary exceptions 
to general rules, as uncommon and disgusting as a 
beard on a lady’s chin, or a pipe in her mouth. 

Even men may condescend to sport with children 
without fear of contempt; and for those who like to 
shelter themselves under authority, and cannot ven- 
ture to be wise and happy their own way, we have 
plenty of splendid examples, ancient and modern, 
living and dead, to adduce, which may sanction a love 
for these pigmy playthings. Statesmen have romped 
with them, orators told them stories, conquerors sub- 
mitted to their blows, judges, divines, and philosophers, 
listened to their prattle, and joined in their sports. 

Notwithstanding the infinite pains taken to spoil 
nature’s lovely works, there is a principle of resist- 
ance, which allows of only partial success ; and num- 
bers of sweet children exist, to delight, and soothe, 
and divert us, when we are wearied or fretted by 
grown-up people, and to justify all that has been said 
or written of the charms of childhood. Perhaps only 
women, theirnatural nurses and faithful protectresses, 

- can thoroughly appreciate the attractions of the first 
few months of human existence. The recumbent po- 
sition, the fragile limbs, the lethargic tastes, and un- 
grateful indifference to notice, of a very young infant, 
render it uninteresting to most gentlemen, except its 
father ; and he is generally afraid to touch it, for fear 
of breakingits neck. But evenin this state, mothers, 
grandmothers, aunts, and nurses, assure you that 
strong indications of sense and genius may be dis- 
cerned in the littleanimal; and I have known a clat- 
ter of surprise and joy excited through a whole family, 
and matter afforded for twenty long letters and innu- 
merable animated conversations, by some marvellous 
demonstration of intellect in a creature in long clothes, 
who could not hold its head straight. 


But as soon as the baby has acquired firmness and 
liveliness ; as soon as it smiles at a familiar face, and 
stares at a strange one; as soon as it employs its hands 
and eyes in constant expeditions of discovery, and 
crows and leaps from the excess of animal content- 


ment—it becomes an object of undefinable and power- |: 


ful interest to which all the sympathies of our nature 
attach us—an object at once of curiosity and tender- 
ness, interesting as it is in its helplessness and inno- 
cence. 

Who has not occasionally, when fondling aninfant, 
felt oppressed by the weight of mystery which hangs 
over its fate? Perhaps we hold in our arms, an angel, 
kept but for a few months from the heaven in which 
it is to spend the rest of an immortal existence ; per- 
haps we see the germ of all that is hideous and hateful 
in our nature. ‘Thus looked and thus sported, thus 
calmly slumbered and sweetly smiled, the monsters of 
our race in their days of infancy. Where are the 
marks to distinguish a Nero from a Trajan, an Abel 
from aCain? .But it is not in this spirit that it is 
either wise or happy to contemplate anything. Bet- 
ter is it—when we behold the energy and animation 
of young children, their warm affections, their ready, 
unsuspicious confidence, their wild, unwearied glee, 
their mirth so easily excited, their love so easily won— 
to enjoy unrestrained the pleasantness of life’s morn- 
ing; that morning so bright and joyous, and to teach 
us that nature intended us to be happy, and usually 
gains her end till we are old enough to discover how 
we may defeat it. 


Little girls are my favourites. Boys, though sufii- 


ciently interesting and amusing, are apt to be infected, | 


2s soon as they assume the manly garb, with a little 
of that masculine violence and obstinacy, which, when 
they grow up, they will call spirit and firmness ; and 
they lose, earlier in life, that docility, tenderness, and 
ignorance of evil, which are their sisters’ peculiar 
charms. In all the range of visible creation, there is 
no object. to me so attractive and delightful as a lovely, 
intelligent, gentle little girl of eight or nine years old. 
This is the point at which may be witnessed the 
greatest improvement of intellect compatible with that 
lily-like purity of mind, to which taint. is incompre- 
hensible, danger unsuspected, and which wants not 
only the vocabulary, but the very idea of sin. Even 
_ che best and purest of women would shrink from dis- 
playing her heart to our gaze, while lovely childhood 
allows us to read its very thought and fancy. 
Children may teach us one blessed, one enviable 
art—the art of being easily happy. Kind nature bas 
given to them that useful power of accommodation to 
circumstances, which compensates for so many exter- 
nal disadvantages: and it is only by injudicious ma- 
agement that itis lost. Give him but a moderate 
portion of food and kindness, and the peasant’s child 
is happier than the duke’s ; free from artificial wants, 
unsated by indulgence, all nature ministers to his 


pleasures ; he can carve out felicity from a bit of hazel 
twig, or fish for it successfully in a puddle. 

He who feels thus, cannot contemplate, unmoved, 
the joys and sports of childhood; and he gazes, per- 
haps,:on the care-free brow and rapture-beaming 
countenance, with the melancholy and awe which the 
lovely victims of consumption inspire, when, uncon- 
scious of danger, they talk cheerfully of the future. 
He feels that he is in possession of a mysterious secret, 
of which happy children have no suspicion. He knows 
what the life is, on which they are about to enter; 
and he is sure that, whether it smiles or frowns upon 
them, its brightest glances will be cold and dull com- 
pared with those under which they are now basking. 


TO MY INFANT SON. 
(From the Scotsman.] 

Why, why, my little son, dost thou 

So sad, so earnest gaze on me ; 
Hast thou already learnt to dread 

A heartless world’s contumely ? 
Or with precocious gift dost thou 

The traits of sorrow sadly trace, 
That worldly cares, and fears for thee, 

Have stamped upon thy father’s face ? 
Does thought already blight thy joy, 
My little, helpless, blue-eyed boy ? 


Nay, think not on’t, my boy, but smile 
Again as thou wert wont on me; 
A better fate than ere was mine 
Awaits, I trust, my child, on thee ; 
For oft I’ve sought, dear babe, that thou 
(As Lin fervent prayer have knelt) 
Might’st never know what I have known, 
Nor ever feel what I have felt, 
That those mean cares that life destroy, 
Might ne’er be thine, my blue-eyed boy. 


Thou’rt yet too young, my son, else I 
Would name some things thou must not trust, 
When thou hast come to man’s estate, 
And I, perhaps, am in the dust. 
*Mongst these, and first, my son, I’d say, 
Believe not friendship is divine ; 
Let paltry pelf but come between, 
Thy friend’s no longer friend of thine. 
But thoughts like these they must employ 
Some future day, my blue-eyed boy. 


Some future day, I'll tell to thee 
What thou must seek, what thou must shun, 
That what has wrecked thy father’s peace, 
May harmless be to thee, my son; 
Meanwhile, I fain would let thee know 
How much of this poor heart is thine 
How closely with its dearest hopes, 
The hopes of thee, my child, entwine— 
May bliss, unmingled with alloy, 
Be thine for aye, my blue-eyed boy. 


Edinburgh, 14th May. A, C, 


THE TOMB OF RACHEL. 


THE western path from Jerusalem is extremely bare 
and desolate; it passes over the valley, or rather plain 
of Rephidim, that extends for many miles, having 
scarcely a single habitation on it. One dwelling only 
on the left, meets the passenger’s eye, and sometimes 
tempts his footsteps, in search of refreshment in the 
sultry waste; it is a mean Turkish coffee-house, 
where the reviving berry and the pipe are ready at a 
moment’s call. The Arab, prowling cautiously in the 
neighbourhood, or hastening to the banner of some 
chief, turns aside to this solitary auberge, as it might 
be called; but the pilgrim more rarely and warily ap- 
proaches, for it has rather a suspicious look. 


A few miles farther on, are the ruins of the village 
of Rama; fragments of walls, only a few feet high, 
are now the vestiges of the place where the prophet 
so beautifully predicted the mourning for the Innocents. 
There is a spot on the plain, at no great distance from 
this ruined village, of much higher interest—the tomb 
of Rachel. It is one of the few places where the ob- 
server is persuaded that tradition has not erred, as 
it fulfils literally the words of Israel in his last hour, 
when dwelling on the only indelible remembrance that 
earth seemed toclaim fromhim. The long exile, the 
converse with the angels of God, the wealth and 
greatness which had gathered round him, all yield to 
the image of the loved and faithful wife: ‘‘ And as for 
me, Rachel died by me, in the way from Bethlehem, 
and I buried her there.” 

The spot is as wild and solitary as can well be con- 
ceived; no palms or cypresses give their shelter from 
the blast; not a single tree spreads its shade where 
the ashes of the beautiful mother of Israel rest. Yet 
there is something in this sepulchre in the wilderness 
that excites a deeper interest than more splendid or 
revered ones. The tombs of Zacharias and Absalom, 
in the valley of Jehosaphat, or of the kings in the 
plain of Jeremiah, the traveller looks at with careless 
indifference; beside that of Rachel his fancy wanders 
“to the land of the people of the East,” to the power 
of beauty that could so long make banishment sweet ; 
to the devoted companion of the wanderer, who deemed 
all troubles light for her sake. 

The Turks have surrounded most of the burial- 
places of the chief characters of the Old Testament 
with more pomp and stately observance than this: 
over that of David and Solomon, on the declivity of 
Zion, a mosque iserected ; the cave too of Machpelah, 
at Hebron is covered by a large and ancient mosque, 
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and all around, the soil is held inviolable. The cave 
is in the middle of the interior of the edifice; its dark 
and deep entrance only is visible; and it is rarely en- 
tered, even by the steps of the faithful. For more 
thanacentury, not more than two or three Huropeans 
are known, either by daring or bribery, to have vi- 
sited it; the last was an Italian count, a traveller, 
who, by paying very high, was allowed by his guar- 
dians to tread the floor of the mosque, and descend 
into the obscurity of the hallowed cavern; this was 
thirty years since. Itis a great pity that so memo- 
rable a scene should be closed to the curious eye; the 
bold valley in which the ancient town of Hebron 
stands is often visited by the steps of the pilgrim and 
the traveller; but the penalty of death to every Chris- 
tian who enters within the walls 6f the mosque, is too 
dear a payment for the gratification. The caveis said 
by the Turks to be deep and very spacious, cut out of 
the solid rock; and that the resting-places of the 
celebrated patriarchs still exist, and are plainly to be 
discerned. ' x 

The tribute paid, however, by the followers of the 
Prophet to the burial-place of Rachel, is far more sin- 
cere and impressive than walls of marble or gilded 
domes: the desire which the Turks feel that their 
ashes may rest near hers, is singular and extreme. 
All around this simple tomb, lie thickly strewn the 
graves of the Mussulmans. A trait such as this 
speaks more for the character of this people than 
many volumes written in their praise; for it cannot 
be for any greatness, or wisdom, or holiness, in the 
character of her who sleeps beneath (for which quali- 
ties they show so much respect to the sepulchres of 
Abraham, of David, and his son), but simply for the 
high domestic virtues and qualities which belonged to 
Rachel ; she was a devoted wife and an excellent mo- 
ther, as well as the parent of amighty people; and for 
these things do the Turks venerate her memory. 

It is a scene of nocommon interest, when a funeral 
train issues from the gate of the city, and, passing 
slowly over the plain of Rephidim, draws nigh™the 
lonely sepulchre, with an earnest desire that the pa- 
rent or child whose remains they bear, may sleep in a 
spot so venerated. Was a Jew tocross the procession 
at this moment, he would be treated with deep curses, 
and looks of hatred and scorn, by the very people who 
are about to kneel around the ashes of one of his ag- 
cestors. Deeply fallen nation ! forbidden even to 
draw near or bow down at the place that is fullof the 
remembrance of its ancient greatness. So rigidly are 
the Jews excluded from entering the monument, that 
the four arches which support the simple dome have 
been filled up. The band of mourners stand round 
the place, and the turban is bowed to theearth, while 
the funeral wail passes over the solitary waste. 

No slender pillars of wood or stone, with inscrip- 
tions in letters of gold, are here, not a single memo- 
rial, which this people are otherwise so fond of erecting 
in their cemeteries. It seems to be sufficient that 
they are placed beneath the favourite sod; and small 
and numerous mounds, over which the survivor some. 
times comes and weeps, mark the places of the graves. 
If it be beautiful, in the splendid cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, to see the widow or the orphan planting 
flowers over the ashes of the departed, and bathing 
them with their tears, it is surely more impressive to 
see the Oriental, in his simple and flowing garb, like 
that worn perhaps in patriarchal days, mourning over 
the lonely grave in the wilderness, where human pride 
and vanity cannot come.—Carne's Kecollections of 
Travels in the East. 


GREETIN’ FOU. 

The late Mr James C , a well-known antiquary, 
was one evening snugly seated over a bowl of punch 
with a few select cronies, in Leslie’s tavern, Old 
Post-office Close. For a reason that will appear, we 
are enabled to fix the precise day and date of this 
carousal—it was the 8th of February 1787. After 
bearing for a time his usual share in the social con- 
versation that was going on, Mr C suddenly sunk 
into total silence, assumed a most melancholy aspect, 
and ultimately burst into a flood of tears. We do 
not mean to assert that the worthy antiquary was at 
this time quite as sober as a judge; neither was he 
exactly half-fou’, nor yet dead drunk ; he was just at 
that peculiar stage of intoxication when pathetic nar- 
rative or song has the effect described in the article at 
the beginning of this paper: he was, in short, “‘ greet- 
in’ fou.” The exciting cause of the antiquary’s 
grief was, however, of a peculiarly appropriate kind. 
“ Dear me, MrC. »” said every one present, “what 
is the matter wi’ ye? Has ony thing happened ? 
Whatails ye?” “Oh, gentlemen,” at length sobbed 
out. the lachrymose antiquary, ‘‘ I’ve just been think- 
ing that it was on this day twa hunder year that 
Queen Mary was beheaded !” « 
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THE GENTLEMAN IN No. 76. 
Ir is now several years since I was in Ireland. It 
was my first, and, in all human probability, will be my 
last visit. Not that I am one of those who despise the 
* Green Isle,” as it is called ; and not that I have any 
hatred of the Irish, God bless them! Farfromit. I 
liked the country well enough, considering that its 
lands, houses, and inhabitants, were so deplorably 
miserable in appearance. Still, I say, I trust I shall 
never set my foot within it again. But, my good fel- 
low—some one will ask—why this horror of the pretty 
Emerald Isle? Iam afraid you are under the influ- 
ence of a stark raving prejudice. No; there you are 
wrong for once, at least, IT answer. I am under no 
prejudice; I am only suffering from a nervish affection 
produced by a fright I got. What! did you see a 
ghost ? inquires he again. No; certainly not a ghost; 
much worse than a ghost. I am never afraid of these 
phantoms of the brain. It is ghosts of flesh and blood 
that [am alarmed about. But to stop all botheration, 
I shall tell you at once how the thing happened. 
Some four or five summers ago, I had occasion to 
visit Dublin. My stay was to be short, and therefore 
I took up my quarters at one of the hotels: Holme’s 
hotel it was, a splendid, and, what is much better, a 
very comfortable place, for a traveller like myself. 
From one cause and another I was detained longer in 
the Irish capital than I expected. I had! to wait for 
several days, till a gentleman, who had appointed to 
Meet me, came from Wexford. On this account I 
had a little time on my hands to see all that was re- 
markable in and about the city. I visited all the pub- 
lic buildings, sauntered in the fine forenoons in the 
Phenix Park, strolled along the quays on the Liffey, 
looked into the Four Courts, and so forth. I took 
care also to have all my eyes about me in picking 
up traits of national character. I tock an interest 
in the people—I do not mean the fashionable world, 
which whirled along in their jaunting cars and other 
vehicles—I mean the real downright native undis- 
guised Irish. I am constitutionally fond of exa- 
mining national peculiarities. I like to philosophise 
upon them, to trace their origin, and minute their 
connection with those of my own country. Any thing 
like the ceremonies at the three great stages of man’s 
existence, his birth, marriage, and death, I have a 
passion for scrutinising. Every body knows that the 
Trish are a funny people; that they have many funny 
customs, particularly at their deaths and burials. 
These consequently I kept my eye upon, for the pur- 
" pose of noting down. When I saw a black painted 


hackney coach pass on the street, with the end of a. 


ofan sticking out from a hole behind, down the cir- 
cumstance went in my note-book. When I saw acof- 
fin disposed on the pavement in one of the bye streets, 
and a hat, or what was once a hat, standing upon it 
in the character of an ‘‘ awmous dish,” I always tacked 
towards it, and, in slewing past, dropped a few harps, 
for which of course I received a thousand blessings 
from the watching and weeping mourner. In. this 
kind of way I passed my time for a few days, and at 
night I kept close to my apartment in the hotel, writ- 
ing down and extending the result of my observations. 
_ During my stay at Holme’s, I discovered that I had 
acquired the character of an orderly sort of person. 
One day on opening my room door I heard one at- 
tendant say to another, ‘ Where are you going with 
that paper, Jem?” “Why,” said the other, “ it is 
' tothe gentleman in No. 76, that reads and writes 
such a dale.” This was enough. I saw I was rec- 
koned a studious personage, a character who, from 
not giving much trouble, is always sure to be well 
served. I was'confirmed in my opinion. One even- 


ing, while sitting amusing myself with my papers, | 


the door was quietly and slowly opened, and an elderly 
female looked in. ‘‘Come in,” said 1; “ what is it 
you want ?” “ Och, your honour,” began this ancient 


‘ ! 
woman servant, whom I remembered having seen | 


scouring the grate in the morning—“ och, your ho- 
nour, I came to ask a favour of you, if it wouldn’t 
be too much for a poor woman the like of me to ask.” 
“ Well,” said I, “ Kitty”—for I knew that was her 
name—‘‘ what is the favour you want ?—you are aware 
I must know something about what kind of a’favour 
it is before I can speak about its being granted.” 
“Indeed, sir,” said Kitty in reply, “it is to write the 
screed of a pen for me to my son Mick, that is, Mi- 
chael Taddy, for that’s his proper name, your honour ; 
it is I’m after wishing to know if he be in the living 
world or no; for though I’m his mother, your he- 
nour, he has never writ a word these seven long years 
since he took to be a sodger.” ‘‘ That’s very hard, 
indeed, Kitty,” said I, inreturn. ‘To what regi- 
ment does your son belong; or do you know where 
he is? I must know these things before writing to 
him.” ‘Och, God bless your honour fer that same 
word : it’s in the 87th Royal Irish he is, sure enough; 
that is, he was in that regiment when he listed, sor- 
row on the day! Och, it was a heavy day for me, 
his ’listin’ day, and mea lone widow woman, too !” 
“¢ And where did you live then, Kitty ?”—the reader 
sees I was getting a little interested in Kitty’s case— 
“where did your son Mick enlist?” ‘‘O hone,” 
sighed she—saying this she sat down on a chair to 
which I pointed—‘‘ O hone, it was where we lived, 
did your honour ask ?—why, thin, it was at Balrud- 
dery, that is to say, the mill o’ Balruddery, and a 
plaisant place it was, too.” “And where, may I in- 
quire, is the mill of Balruddery ?—you know, Kitty, 
I am a stranger in Ireland.” ‘* Och, don’t you know 
the mill o’ Balruddery ?” exclaimed Mrs Kitty; “thin 
I will tell your honour—it is only about tin mile out 
frae Dublin, to the nor’ard, your honour: surely I 
should know where it is, for it’s to there I belong ; 
and, an God spare me, I intend to be'there soon to 
see an only daughter that I have, and that’s been 
often kind to her mother, afore I got a turn o’ work 
here frae Mr Holme, and that’s the God’s truth, as I 
tell you, your honour.” 

It would be needless to go through Kitty’s long 
roundabont account of her son’s enlistment, filled as 
it was with ohones, your honours, and other ejacula- 
tory language. It is sufficient for me to say, that I 
sympathised in Kitty’s story, and wrote the letter she 
dictated to her long lost son, Mick Taddy. As for 
his regimental addregs at the time, we left the post- 
office to find that out, which I have no doubt it did. 
So Kitty, having thanked and blessed me, left the 
room as pleased as possible with the result of her visit 
to “the gentleman in No. 76, that reads:and writes 
such a dale.” 

On the second day after this event, I expected that 
I would have met the friend I had so long waited upon 
coming to town; and to ascertain if he had arrived, 
I walked out after breakfast. His house was in 
Merion Square. He was not yet come, but was ex- 
pected in the afternoon. Here I had another day for 
sauntering about. But I had now exhausted every 
thing worth seeing, and I was careless which way my 
steps strayed. My mind was listless, and my limbs 
carried me by a sort of chance down a street, which I 
think is called, Gresham Street.. This is a fine bust- 
ling thoroughfare; and as I was poking my way 
through among the passengers, I happened to look 
down one of the narrow diverging streets to the left, 
which have an outlet somewhere near the Liffey. My 


| to following at a respectful distance. 


mind was in a moment in its old channel. I caught 
the view of a funeral procession on the point of mov- 
ing from a door. Here was something to amuse me. 
What was now to hinder me from seeing the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of a regular Irish funeral ? 
Nothing. I had the forenoon to spare. I therefore 
turned down the narrow alley or street, with a view 
The pageant, 
it was soon evident, was by no means “‘ilegant.” A 
plain black deal coffin was tied obliquely across a 
species of low cart or car, which was drawn by a 
miserable half-starved pony with rope harness. What 
was wanting in “ilegance,”” was not obviously sup- 
plied by the outward demonstration of sorrow. The 
mourners were of both sexes and divers ages, and all 
seemed fully to agree with the poet in the impropriety 


| of donning the garments of woe— 


** To mimic sorrow when the heart’s not sad ;” 
for all followed the car in the clothes and tatters in 
which their bodies must have been usually clad. 

It seemed, on the present occasion, that the deceased 
had had an extensive acquaintanceship. The proces- 
sion moved down one lane, and up another, collecting 
followers as it went, some with ragged greatcoats, 
and short stumpy black pipes in their mouths, others 
with bottles of whisky in their hands, or peeping 
from their pockets; some with shoes, others with- 
out them. In short, there was a sample of all 
classes of the lower order of Irish. The pageant 
did not proceed to any of the town churchyards. It 
struck up a street which led to the country in a nor- 
therly direction, I all the time following it in its mo- 
tions, but at a pretty good distance, to avoid being 
noticed or considered an intruder. And so, on and 
on the party went, and travelled, as the story-book 
says, I do not know how far. They kept the high 
road for several miles, stopping only now and then 
to apply to the bottles; and then, taking a cross path 
over by a flat boggy region between two rising grounds, 
they next descended into a more secluded and wild 
part of the country. 

I cannot but own, that, in the course of the march, 
I began to think this was going to be rather a toil- 
some and a tedious adventure. I had not calcn- 
lated on proceeding above a mile from town; but as 
an insatiable curiosity, or some indefinable sentiment, 
impelled me forward, and as I hated the idea of re- 
turning no wiser than I went, I continued to follow 
the car and its motley crew of attendants to the last. 
The march at length stopped. The party reached a 
rude-looking burying-ground, without any very dis- 
tinct enclosure, and only distinguishable as a place or 
sepulture by a ruinous church, and a number of tomb- 
stones and crosses. A decayed village, consisting of 
a dozen cabins, which sent forth a small addition to 
the group, was adjacent. ~The scene altogether was 
wild and solitary. The country was open, and un- 
ornamented by art; and a small sedgy stream pur- 
sued its way through the waste, draining in its course 
the peat-bog from whence the cottars most likely de- 
rived their only fuel. The scene was indeed appro- 
priate to the melancholy purpose now before me. — 

The funeral-car having been stopped, the coffin was 
untied, and placed on the ground, preparatory to in- 
terment ; and while it was waked or howled over by 
a number of the female mourners, evidently under a 
strong excitement from repeated applications to the 
whisky, the male part of the assembly proceeded to 
measure and dig a grave for the body. In the course. 
of making these observations, I had approached the. 
rustic cemetery. But it was speedily quite apparent 
that my presence was considered an intrusion. Side 
looks were cast at me as I loitered about the burial. 
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ground, and there was a good deal of muttering one 
with another, no doubt as to who I was, and what was 
my object in being there. I must say I did not like 
the aspect which affairs seemed to be taking. I re- 
membered the stories told of blood and murder in 
Treland, and well knew, that, if once aroused by pas, 
sion aud intoxication, the crew abcut the grave would 
think no more of sending me to my long home, than 
they would of burying the man already dead. 

Every minute, things looked worse and worse. The 
women, I saw, were taken into consultation as to my 
intrusive visit, and one after another began to raise 
their voices in harsh objugatory exclamations. Inow 
felt a tremor creep over me, which I had never expe- 
rienced before, and tried to make up my mind to 
some rough treatment, if not to something worse. 
Yet I continued to affect an unconcern I did not feel. 
I commenced an examination of the picturesque 
ruined church, and seemed regardless of the hubbub 
which was fast fomenting. Sitting down on a pro- 
jecting part of the outside of the ruin to rest myself, 
I saw that I had placed myself in front of an upright 
monumental stone, which stood at the head of a grave, 
into which a little wooden cross was stuck, and planted 
with a few flowers. Such an ornamental mound I 
had not expected to see in so rudéa district, and it 
attracted my attention. While thus sitting in medi- 
tation, but still ina state of alarm, in dread of an 
attack, a stalwart personage, one of the leaders of the 
party, and whose flowing top-coat, and legs covered 
with twisted straw for stockings, not to speak of his 
brown physiognomy and high-seasoned brogue, be. 
spoke him a genuine son of Erin, came towards the 
place where I sat. The Irish have usually a tone of 
civility in all their opening addresses to strangers, but 
on this. occasion there was no such demonstration. 
Paddy addressed me in a snappish, quick tone, evi- 
dently with the view of picking a quarrel, and there- 
by opening the war. “‘ That’s a purty grave you’re 
lookin’ at, isn’t it ?” said hein arude manner. “ Yes,” 
I replied, “it seems recently made, and is neatly 
planted with flowers by some affectionate relation.” 
* Och, and troth it is,” he replied ; ‘and what might 
you be afther wantin’ wid that same purty grave—is 
it lookin’ for daid bodies you’re here, or what is it ?” 
“ Indeed,” I rejoined, in a mild good-humoured tone, 
“vou are greatly mistaken, my friend, if you or any 
one else think that I am here for so base a purpose. 
I came for nothing else but curiosity to witness the 
form of burial in this country, being a total stranger 
in Ireland; and I aim sorry that I have intruded 
where it seems my presence is felt to be troublesome.” 

My self-defence was, however, no way regarded by 
the savage who stood before me. He waved his haud 
to his fellows, and the troop came down like a pack of 
yelling wolves. Amidst the unintelligible howling 
might be heard the words, ‘Och, murdther him, 
murdther him—down wid him and bury him in his 
clo’es—bury him in his clo’es—och, the ugly thaif that 
he is; murdther him ina minit, and bury him !”’ Feur- 
fn] as this onslaught of an enraged drunken mob was, 
still I preserved a degree of fortitude. Retreat was 
obviously useless, and reason prompted that it was 
now my best course to face out the danger, and in a 
peaceful attitude. As the crowd surrounded me, and 
yelled forth their menaces, I arose calmly and ad- 
dressed them. I told them I was a harmless stranger, 
seeking no ili; that I might have done wrong in com- 
ing thither to see their ceremonies at the burial of 
their friend, but that I meant no wrong whatever. I 
concluded with saying, that if a few shillings to re- 
fresh themselves in the village would do them any 
good, they were at their service. ‘Och, a thousand 
curses on you and your money, you ugly thaif you; 
where is it you come from, you rascal you?” burst 
from one of the gang. ‘“ Have a little patience,” I 
answered, “and I shall tell you to your satisfaction. 
I am a Scotsman—lI reside at Holme’s hotel in Dub- 
lin—I am from Edinburgh; you know where that is: 
it-is in Scotland.” ‘The devil blister you then,” 
roared out the monster, with the foam working from 
the corners of his mouth, ‘‘is it from that you come, 
you thaiving scoundthrel you; and do you think we 
don't know that the Seotch come over and take away 
our daid out of their graves, and cut them in paices, 
and don’t give them their Christian burials at all. 
Och, you’re a rectioner, you ugly thaif; and the lie 
is in the tongue of you.” This was received with a 
scream from echoing tongues. ‘ That’s thrue you 
say, Andy; you're the boy for the rectioners. Let us 
mourdther him at once. Claive his skull wid the Spade; 


knock the pick into his brains. Down wid him, and 
bury him in his clo’es. Och, the ugly thaif that he is, 
for to come afther saiking for the body o’ the purty 
colleen.” 

It was apparent that my minutes were numbered. 
I felt myself in the jaws of destruction; and seeing 
the uplifted sticks, spades, and mattocks, in the hands 
of those who pressed around me to be near enough 
for a stroke, I saw that death was to be my immedi- 
ate lot; and such a horrible death, too !—_murdered by 
a gang of Irish desperadoes. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” cried I 
in desperation, “ you may certainly murder me, for I 
am in your power; but both God and man will cry 
out for vengeance. You are about to commit a great 
crime, in taking the life of an innovent fellow-crea- 
ture.” It occurred to me also to ask to speak to their 
priest ; but they answered they had no priest present. 
I then earnestly begged to be conducted before a ma- 
gistrate, or justice of peace; but this they laughed to 
scorn. In short, I tried every means to pacify them, 
without avail. heir wrath was working and lashing 
itself into madness. One of the wretches, to set an 
example to the rest, fetched a stroke at me with a 
stave torn from a fence on the road. This blow, which 
would certainly have felled me to the earth, I avoided 
by a smart jerk to one side; but stumbling as I moved, 
I was forced towards the upright grave-stone which I 
mentioned above. 

It was surely Heaven in its mercy which prompted 
this action. My eye caught one of the words at the 
bottom of the inscription on the monumental stone. 
It was the word BALRUDDERY, cut in large uncouth 
characters. Why I had not seen this word before, I 
do not know. Now, however, an idea flashed through 
my brain. As the rufiian was rushing up to give a 
more certain blow, I called out, ‘* Stop !—one moment 
for God’s sake! Does any of you know Kitty Taddy, 
the mother of Mick Taddy, once of the mill of Bal- 
ruddery.” ‘ Ay, sure we do,” cried one of the women, 
“and what of that; do you know Kitty?” ‘“ Yes,” 
said I; the perspiration running down my face, and 
holding up my arm to avert the blows from my de- 
voted head. ‘I know her a little. I saw her at 
Holme’s hotel, where she now serves, and wrote a let- 
ter for her to her son Mick, who is a soldier in the 
Royal Irish.” ‘“‘ Och, he’s a gentleman afther all !” 
cried a number of the females. ‘‘ But let us send 
acrass for Kitty; she’s now at Molly Taddy’s house 
down at the mill yondther.” 

An urchin in a ragged doublet was instantly sent 
off at a gallop to summon Kitty, who, I am glad to 
say, soon made her appearance on the scene. Kitty 
did not spend a minute.in putting things to rights. 
She told in a moment that “he was a rael gentleman 
every inch of him. Sure, and he’s the gentleman 
in No. 76, that reads and writes sucha dale. And 
didn’t he write a letter tomy son Mick, God bless his 
honour for that same!” ‘This exclamation was re- 
ceived with a shout of approbation, and the short ar- 
mistice that had taken place was turned into a lasting 
peace. The passions of the mob were directed instan- 
taneously into an opposite channel. From being on 
the point of being murdered with blows, I now ran 
the risk of being smothered with kindness. 

I was invited by fifty tongues to stop and adjourn 
to drink “the dredgy,” after the burial was over, in 
one of the cabins ;. and I was assured, that, if I staid, 
I would be certain to taste some of the ‘‘rael Inishone 
—none of your parliament stuff.” However, I took 
counsel with myself, and perceived that I had had a 
sufficient specimen of Irish manners. I had the dis- 
cretion to feel, that, in the midst of the drinking fes- 
tivities that were to ensue, some of the original evil 
propensities of the crew might chance to ooze out, 
little to my comfort; at least, that a regular row would 
be almost sure to be kicked up; and that a stray bottle, 
or other missile, voluni, might come in contact with my 
organs of vision, I therefore considered it better to 
be jogging on my way back to Dublin with “ the 
scaith I had got,” as we say in the north. So, turn- 
ing to the multitude, I thanked them all generally, 
and the gentleman in the straw gaiters in particular, 
for the kind invitation ; but excusing myself by men- 
tioning that I had very pressing business to execute 
in town before the evening, I politely took leave, 
slipping a sovereign into the hand of honest Kitty 
Taddy as I passed out of the burying-ground. 

My business was very speedily negociated on my 
arrival in Dublin, and next morning I was on the 
wings of the wind homeward ; in other words, I was 
perched on the box-seat of the royal mailcoach for 
Belfast, and driving northward at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. As the milestones flew past as we 
drove along, I gradually acquired a stronger feeling 
of personal safety, and I had no small comfort in at 
length seeing the country and the people assume a 
civilised appearance, while I was also in no small 
measure gratified by noticing that I was getting among 
signboards with Macs instead of O’s to the names. 
But I did not stop to compare the manners of the 
north with thesouth. I hastened to put the Channel 
betwixt me and the “‘swate green isle of the ocean,” 
and thanked God, from the bottom of my heart, when 
I once more stood upon Scottish ground at the 
Broomielaw. 

‘My friends in Wexford laugh at my precipitate 
flight from Ireland, and every summer, about the 
month of July, invite me to spend a fortnight amongst 
them. I thank them regularly for their politeness, 
and say I am obliged by their proffered hospitality ; 


but I decline with firmness the invitation, [ tell 
them I am living comfortably and pleasantly among 
a race of decent, quiet Scottish bodies at home; shat 
I really cannot afford to have my skull cloven with a 
spade, considering that I have still ‘to read and write 
such a dale,” nor to be ‘‘ buried in my clo’es,” seeing 
that I usually wear a suit of Pinn and Shea’s best 
black superfine. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
BORING FOR WATER. 

THE practice of boring-for water, and the frequent 
success that has lately attended the operation, in pro- 
ducing a great supply without the actual sinking of a 
well, render the subject one of great importance ; we 
conceive, therefore, that our readers will be gratified 
with the following description of the process :— 

The situation of the intended well being determined 
on, a circular hole is generally dug in the ground, 
about six or eight feet deep, and five or six feet wide. 
In the centre of this hole the boring is carried on by. 
two workmen, assisted by a labourer above. The 
handle, having a female scréw in the bottom of its 
iron shank, a wooden bar or rail passing through the 
socket of the shank, and a ring at top, is the general 
agent to which all the boring implements are to be 
attached. A chisel is first employed, and connected 
to this handle by its screw at top. If the ground is 
tolerably soft, the weight of the two workmen bearing 
upon the cross-bar, and oceasionally forcing it round, 
will soon carise the chisel to penetrate; but if the 
ground is hard or strong, the workmen strike the 
chisel down with repeated blows, so as to peck their 
way, often changing their situation by walking round, 
which breaks the stones or other hard substances that 
may happen to obstruct its progress. The labour is 
very considerably reduced by means of an elastic 
wooden pole, placed horizontally over the well, from 
which a chain is brought down and attached to the 
ring of the handle. This pole is usually made fast at 
one end asa fulcrum, by being set into a heap of 
heavy loose stones; at the other end the labourer 
gives it a slight up-and-down vibrating motion, cor- 
responding to the beating motion of the workmen 
below, by which means the elasticity of the pole in 
rising, lifts the handle and pecker, and thereby very 
considerably diminishes the labour of the workmen. 
When the hole has been thus opened by a chisel, 
as far as its length will permit, the chisel is with- 
drawn, and a sort of cylindrical auger attached to 
the handle, for the purpose of drawing up the dirt 
or broken stones which have been disturbed by the 
chisel, 

The auger being introduced into the hole, and 
turned round by the workmen, the dirt or broken 
stones will pass through the aperture at bottom, and 
fill the cylinder, which is then drawn up, and dis. 
charged at the top of the auger, the valve preventing 
its escape at bottom. In order to penetrate deeper 
into the ground, an iron rod is now to be attached to 
the chisel by screwing on to its upper end, and the 
rod is also fastened to the handle by serewing into 
its socket. The chisel having thus become length- 
ened by the addition of the rod, it is again introduced 
into the hole, and the operation of pecking or forcing 
it down is carried on by the workmen as before. 
When the ground has been/thus perforated as far as 
the chisel and its rod will reach, they must be with- 
drawn, in order again to introduce the auger to collect 
and bring up the rubbish, which is done by attaching. 
it to the iron rod in place of the chisel. Thus, as the 
hole becomes deepened, other lengths of iron rods are 
added, by connecting them together. 

The necessity of frequently withdrawing the rods 
from the hole, in order to collect the mud, stones, or 
rubbish, and the great friction produced by the rub- 
bing of the tools against its sides, as well as the lengths 
of the rods, augmented in the progress of the opera- 
tion, sometimes to the extent of several hundred feet, 
render it extremely inconvenient, if not impossible, 
to raise them by hand. A tripedal standard is there- 
fore generally constructed, by three scaffolding poles 
tied together over the hole, from the centre of which 
a wheel and axle, or a pair of pulley blocks, are sus- 
pended, for the purpose of hauling up the rods, and 
from which hangs the fork. This fork is to be brought 
down under the shoulder, near the top of each rod, 
and made fast to it by passing a pin through two little 
holes in the claws. ‘he rods are thus drawn up, 
about seven feet at atime, which is the usual distance 
between each joint; and at every haul a fork is laid 
horizontally over the hole, with the shoulders of the 
lower rod resting between its claws; by which means 
the rods are prevented from sinking down into the 
bore again, while the upper ‘length is unscrewed and 
removed. In attaching and detaching these lengths 
of rod, a wrench is employed, by which they are turned 
round, and the screws forced up to their firm bearing. 

The boring is sometimes performed, for the first 
sixty or a hundred feet, by a chisel of two and a half 
inches wide, and cleared out by a gouge of two and a 
quarter diameter, and then the hole is widened by a 
tool. This is merely a chisel, four inches wide, but 
with a guide put on at its lower part, for the purpose 
of keeping it in a perpendicular direction; the lower 
part is not intended to peck, but to pass down the 
hole previously made, while the sides of the chisel 
Operate in enlarging the hole to four inches. The 
process, however, is generally performed at one ope~ 
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ration, by a chisel of four inches wide, and a gouge of 
three inches and three quarters. It is obvious that 
placing and displacing the lengths of rod, which | is 
done every time that the auger is required to be in- 
troduced or withdrawn, must of itself be extremely 
troublesome, independent of the labour of boring ; but 
yet the operation proceeds, when no unpropitious cir- 
cumstances attend it, with a facility almost incredible. 
Sometimes, however, rocks intercept the way, which 
require great labour to penetrate; but this is always 
effected by pecking, which slowly pulverises the stone. 
The most unpleasant circumstance attendant upon 
this business, is the occasional breaking of a rod into 
the hole, which sometimes creates a delay of many 
days, and an incalculable labour in drawing up the 
lower portion. 

When the water is obtained in such quantities and 
of such quality as may be required, the hole is dressed 
or finished by passing dewn the diamond chisel ; this 
1s to make its sides smooth previous to putting in the 
pipe. This chisel is attached to rods and to the handle, 
as before described, and in its descent the workmen 
continually walk round, by which the hole is made 
smooth and cylindrical. In the progress of the bor- 
ing, frequent veins of water are passed through ; but 
as these are small streams, aud perhaps impregnated 
with mineral substances, the operation is carried on 
until an aperture is made into a main spring, which 
will sometimes flow up to the surface of the earth. 
This must of course depend upon the level of its 
source, which, if in a neighbouring hill, will fre- 
quently cause the water to rise up and produce a con- 
tinued fountain. But if the altitude of the distant 
spring happens to be below the surface of the ground 
where the boring is effected, it sometimes happens 
that a well of considerable capacity is obliged to be 
dug down to that level, in order to form a reservoir, 
into which the water may flow, and from whence it 
must be raised by a pump, while in the former in- 
stance a continued fountain may be obtained. Hence 
it will always be a matter of doubt in level countries, 
whether water can be procured which will flow near 
to or over the surface; if this cannot be effected, the 
process of boring will be of little or no advantage, ex- 
cept as an experiment to ascertain the fact. 

In order to keep the water pure and uncontaminated 
with mineral springs, the hole is cased, for a consider- 
able depth, with a metallic pipe about a quarter of an 
inch smaller than the bore. This is generally made 
of tin (though sometimes of copper or lead), in con- 
venient lengths; and as each length is let down, it is 
held by a shoulder resting in a fork, while another 
length is soldered to it; by which means a continued 
pipe is carried through the bore as far as may be found 
necessary, ta exclude land springs, and to prevent 
loose earth or sand from falling in and choking the 
aperture. 


MOUNT ATNA. 

By William Tennant, Esq, Author of ‘ Anster Fair, a Poem.” 
JErwa is supposed by Bochant to have its name from 
a Phoenician word signifying a furnace; by others, 
from a Greek word having the sense of burning; both 
words probably derived from the same Pheenician root. 
Iris conjectured by the learned that the fires of Mount 
#®tna have been in activity only for about 2500 years, 
or less; and it may be proposed as a question for the 
curiosity of geologists, whether or not, from the ex- 
ceedingly probable assumption of the guiescent state, 
not only of Atna, but also of Vesuvius, the earth, for 
many generations after the flood, feeling the cooling 
effects of her submersion, had her internal fires re- 
pressed, if not quenched ; and so continued till her 
gradual consolidation and arefaction from the sun’s 
rays regenerated the heat of her interior, and pro- 
duced, pr perhaps reopened, those volcanic spiracles 
whereby the superfluous heat, like as in the boils of 
a naturally heaithy human body, has a tendency to 
discharge itself? Be this as it may, however, we 
have merely to remark, that it is from the silence of 
Homer principally that this deduction of the quies- 
cency of the mountain is to be inferred. Had tna 
in his days been displaying its terrific powers of ex- 
plosion, it is hardly possible to believe that he could 
have said nothing about it. This fire-vomiting hill 
would have been the most sublime and interesting ob- 
ject round the whole range of the Mediterranean shores 
for a mind like his, who travelled westward as far as 
he could in quest of sublimity; he would have con- 
veyed down to us in his immortal verses his impres- 
sions from a phenomenon so impressive. But he says 
not a word about Aétna or its fire, though his hero 
sails close by it; he merely speaks of the Cyclops, the 
inhabitants of that coast, and describes them but as 
shepherds; not as blacksmiths, with hammers, and 
anvils, and bellows, forging the thunderbolts of Ju- 
piter. He does not at all mark out the place-as being 
the workshop of Vulcan, as it is described by Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, a poet who lived much later than Ho- 
mer, and who represents Vulcan as ceasing to blow 
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his bellows, and inflame his forges, as the Argonauts 
sail along through the strait. Neither has he a svlla- 
ble regarding the giant Enceladin, or Typhon, on 
whom, according to Pindar, the wind-pregnant load 
lay, keeping down the mighty hundred-headed giant. 
All these stories of giants, and hammers, and thunder- 
bolts, appear to have been invented after Homer’s 
time; to have been the creation of a terrified or ad- 
miring imagination, subsequent to the first ravages of 
the mountain. It is probable, then, that the volcano 
first burst out between the age of Pythagoras, 540 a.c., 
and that of Pindar, who flourished 480 before our era. 
It must have been burning furiously in the days of 
Pindar, for he first gives a description of it; and along 
with it, the chain of submarine volcanos, whose craters 
peer above the waves in the olian Islands, and which 
form the point of union between Vesuvius and Mount 
tna, must have been affected, and flamed sympa- 
thetically, as they have sometimes done in after-times. 
For Pindar connects them in his gorgeous descrip- 
tion 

In Tartarus, aloof from sun and skies, 

The hundred-headed hoist’rous Typhos lies 5 

Him once Cilicia nourished in her grot, 

And there to magnitude immense he shot. 

But now the shores of Cyme’s winding bay, 

Fringed with rough rocks, where beats the ocean-spray ; 

And long Sicilia, erisp’d with many a town, 

Press hard his hairy breast, and keep him down; 

High Actna, too, perennial nurse of snow, 

Heav’n’s column towering o’er the world below, 

Combines her mountain-mass to hold the giant low. 

#8tna, from whose recesses, dark and dire, 

Up-spout the springs of pure up-gurging fire. 

By day, her flagrant rivers, as Spey ans 

Roll up their smoke, convolving thick and dun, 

That makes day dismal, and up-seals the sun. 

By night, the torrent of red-rolling flame 

Sweeps thwarting rocks like pebbles on its stream, 

And meets the ocean as it downward glides, 

And fires the hissing floods, and makes recede the tides 

Such and so furious 4tna with her fire 

(This monster sent by Vulcan in his ire !) 

A thing most dire to see, and full of fear, 

Most dreadful ev’n to hear of with the ear! 

Such is the account given of it by Pindar, who must 
have assuredly seen it in its majesty of terrors to 
have been enabled to give spch a description. Shortly 
after his age, Empedocles, the poet and philosopher 
of Agrigentum, is reported to have approached the 
brink of its crater for the purpose of examining it ; 
in his haste to depart from the danger to which his 
too near approach exposed him, he is supposed to 
have left behind him his brazen sandals, which on 
being found, gave occasion to the story of his having 
leaped into the boiling crater. 

Plato, who flourished about fifty years after Empe- 
docles, took a voyage to Sicily for the express purpose 
of seeing the mountain. There is told by Pausanias 
a curious story of an incident that befell the inhabi- 
tants of Catane during aneruption. This little town 
lay a few miles from the crater; an effusion of lava 
took place, and with the fury of a flood came pouring 
down the sides of the hill. In their haste to preserve 
what was dearest to them, they took up on their backs, 
not their gold nor their silver, but one his father, 
another his mother, and made haste to escape from 
the danger. Encumbered as they were with their 
precious burdens, they were not fleet enough to out- 
strip the rushing lava. It was just within reach of 
them, when all of a sudden the torrent, as if endued 
with veneration for their tender affections, split into 
two diverging streams, and left them in the interme- 
diate space uninjured. For many generations after- 
wards, honours were paid by the Cataneans to the 
memory of these affeetionate dilaton, The Sicilians 
had a custom (whereby they expected to appease the 
devouring spirit of the mountain) of hurling victims, 
and sometimes even precious articles of gold and 
silver, downinto its yawning abysses ; and if the cra- 
ter did not again cast them up, they deemed ita 
symptom of good-will and favourable acceptance; if 
they were again ejected, the omen was considered 
disastrous, and foreboding explosions. lian says 
that the mariners of his time had a tradition that 
/&tna was lower than it had been in the days of their 
forefathers. 

The first eruption of the only other volcano known 
to the ancients—Vesuvius—happened during the 
reign of Titus, in the vear of our era 79. ‘Antecedent 
to that period, it is described by ancient writers as 
having its slopes covered with the richest vines—all 
except a concavity on its summit, which was utterly 
barren, and exhibited, according to Strabo, in its 
embers and the appearances of fire upon its rocks, 
vestiges from which that geographer conjectured that 
it must have at one time or other been inflamed, and 
that it contained within itself craters of fire which had 
In this state 
of quiescence it continued till the 24th August 79—a 
memorable day for all that part of Italy. About one 
o'clock of that day, the mountain was observed from 
Misenum (thirty miles distant), to be sending up a 
cloud of an unusual appearance—shooting up towards 
heaven like a palm-tree—its trunk resting upon the 
earthAts expanded volume, like to branches, diffused 
broad in the horizon. Pliny the naturalist, who 
happened with young Pliny, his nephew, to be at 
Misenum, being irresistibly attracted towards a phe- 
nomenon so unusual, immediately took ship; and 
amid showers of ashes and pumice-stones, that fell the 
heavier the nearer he approached—amid a furious 
gale of wind, with ocean beneath him, her shores all 


around him, and heaven all above him—embroiled 
and agitated by such a terrible convulsion of nature 
—he sailed boldly forward, determined to gratify his 
inquisitive and philosophical spirit. He landed at 
Stabie, a place not many miles from the hill. After 
having reposed a little, he again went out to the opeu 
air, if open it might be called, for it was choked with 
a shower of ashes.and splinters of fire-cracked pumice 
stones, and other sulphureous matter. He dropped 
down dead upon the place. The eruption, attended 
with earthquakes, continued for three days. Even at 
Misenum, where young Pliny remained with his 
mother, twenty-five miles from the spot where the 
naturalist expired, the scene was so dreadful, that 
people were of opinion that the gods were annihilated, 
and that the loug last eternal night of non-existence, 
was descending upon the world. Young Pliny him- 
self confesses that such was his own impression, and 
that the only consolation he found in his individual 
destruction was the very miserable one, that the uni- 
verse was perishing with him. By this eruption the 
towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii were completely 
overwhelmed, and buried under a weight of ashes, 
pumice-stones, and lava, to a depth extending from 
twelve to twenty-four feet above the tops of the tem- 
ples and highest houses, an embankment under which 
they remained for 1600 years. The ashes thrown up 
by the hill were wafted, by the strong west wind 
which blew all the while, as far as Egypt and th2 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 


ADVENTURES IN TERRA DEL FUEGO. 
WueEn Mr Macdonall, in the course of his voyage to 
Patagonia, in 1827, landed on the coast of Terra del 
Fuego—the most southerly part of South America— 
he met with the following adventures with the natives, 
who are at the lowest stage of human cultivation :— 

“ At the first opportunity (says he), I succeeded in 
obtaining a passage on shore, in company with Dr 
Bowen and Lieutenant Sholl, and, on the boat pass- 
ing the wigwam which was built on the left of 
the harbour, we beheld thrust through the top of 
it the head and naked shoulders of the younger sa- 
vage, who loudly cried out Che-ree-cow-wow, Che-ree- 
cow-wow, and these words he continued to bawl out 
with the whole strength of his lungs. We landed a 
few minutes afterwards at the further end of the har- 
bour (where plenty of good water descends from the 
rocks), and made our way over sharp-pointed rocks 
to the place which they had chosen for erecting the 
wigwam. When our party came within twenty paces 
of them, we perceived the old Indian, apparently about 
fifty years of age, standing with a club raised over his 
shoulder in an offensive position, and a youth of nine- 
teen, with a long straight stick or lance, which he held 
in the attitude of throwing at us; seeing us stop, they 
both indulged in a long hideous guttural vociferation, 
the harsh and inharmonious tones of which savoured 
more of the growl than the voice of a human being. 
Having listened patiently to this strange clatter, we 
again moved forward, our noses forewarning us of an 
approach towards the Den of Cacus. The old Indian 
had lowered his club as we came up, and on our giving 
him a biscuit, he greedily began to gnaw it, holding 
it fast with both his hands, and calling out cheop, cheop, 
several times. This, we afterwards found out, wasa 
favourite word of his, the meaning of which we vainly 
endeavoured to ascertain. As he stood close to the 
entrance of the wigwam, we offered to move him on 
one side in order to go in, when he again set up his 
guttural talk, and exclaimed petites, petites, and 
pointed inside the wigwam, to the opening of which 
we saw come forward two little girls, in a state of nu- 
dity, the eldest about the age of six, the youngest four, 
who both began to cry at the sight of us: bux, giving 
to each a string of white beads and a piece of biscuit, 
they both ceased crying, and old Che-ree-cow-wow 
immediately left off gnawing the biscuit, and set up 
the cry of cheop, cheop, upon which Lieutenant Shoil 
offered him a string of red ones, which he no sooner 
beheld than he clutched them with considerable force, 
and in a moment hid them under his armpit. The 
elder child had its head encircled with a peculiar 
string of light coloured small shells, and it was sume 
time before we could persuade the infant to part with 
them; but the display of some party-coloured beads 
and a spoon was too much for old Che-ree-cow-wow ; 
he took the shells off the head of the child, but noc 
without first consulting: its inclination (for they ap- 
peared to be very affectionate to their children, as we 
observed in several instances), and, placing it in the 
hands of Dr Bowen, madea vigorous clutchat the spoon 
and beads, which he deposited in the usual hiding-place, 
uttering cheop, cheop, with great eagerness and good. 
humour. The younger was constantly repeating the 
words he heard with great accuracy, and also busied 
himself in attempts to pluck out our eyebrows: it sc 
happened that he took Lieutenant Sholl off his guard, 
and gave him a severetwinge. It would appear trom 
this circumstance, and their not having any them-« 
selves, that they pluck out their own. 

We now all had a dance together, our new acquaint- 
ances jumping about and making as much noise as 
any of us; and the dirty copper-coloured appearance 
of the elder Indian struck me, while he thus capered 
about, as being particularly hideous. He was about 
five feet six inches in height, and exceedingly ro- 


bust and broad-chested, but had altogether a most mi- 
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serable appearance ; he certainly resembled a demo 
more than a human being. Having exercised our- 
selves sufficiently, both the Indians crept upon their 
hands and knees into the wigwam, the entrance to it 
being so near the ground as not to allow of any other 
mode of ingress ; and perhaps it may be as well, for 
the edification of those who never read of or saw any, 
to give some account of these temporary habitations. 
A great number of long straight branches of trees are 
fixed in the ground in a circle, at certain distances 
apart, the area being about fifteen feet ; some pliant 
twigs keep the ends of the branches together, which 
being bent, form a centre at the top; it is rendered 
comfortably warm and air-tight by a covering of 
boughs and seal-skins; the fire is made in the centre, 
around which they sat in the midst of smoke, which 
could not possibly escape, there being no aperture at 
top, but through the doorway, which being so low, 
rendered its egress almost impossible; but they ap- 
peared to be very little incommoded by it. Having thus 
thrust ourselves into the wigwam, we found our 
friends huddling over the fire, which now burnt very 
brightly, and keeping the children close to them; 
they motioned us to sit down likewise, and we arranged 
ourselves accordingly. They commenced rummaging 
about the sides of the wigwam, and soon produced 
some large mussels, which they put into the fire; and 
while these were cooking, they extended their limbs 
and drew closer to the blaze. Not much relishing a 
further continuance in the wigwam, we crawled out ; 
and seeing us about to depart, they pointed to the 
masts of the ship, visible above the headland, and ex- 
claimed sheroo, sheroo, by which we understood them 
to mean the ship, and we beckoned the elder to fol- 
low; he pointed to the masts, repeating the word 
sheroo, and came with us some way down the moun- 
tain; we then gave him a biscuit to encourage him, 
but he no sooner received it, than he suddenly changed 
his mind, and made his way quickly back. 

On visiting the shore the day following, and tak- 
ing with us a good supply of grog and biscuit, we were 
so fortunate as to crawl into the wigwam just as its 
inhabitants were at dinner ; they had gathered an im~ 
mense quantity of limpets and mussels, which they 
were roasting with great dispatch. Having seated 
ourselves, the younger Indian displayed a character- 
istic trait of preference to the mid who accompanied 
our party, by attempting to pluck out his eyebrows ; 
then taking one of the largest mussels that appeared 
sufficiently roasted, and giving it a turn or two in his 
mouth, apparently for the purpose of cooling it, he 
presented the dainty morsel to my companion, who 
very politely signified his rejection of the proffered fa- 
vour by shaking his head ; the Indian then transferred 
the mussel to the hand of theelder child, who brought 
and held it up to our middy’s mouth, at the same time 
talking to him very prettily in Fuegian ; but all was 
quite useless ; neither her persuasions nor mine could 
induce him to venture on a taste. Old Cheop, per- 
ceiving my eyes water from the effects of the smoke, 
immediately dried them with his dirty fist; for this 
piece of kindness I gave him a button, which he 
directly hid between his toes, as he did likewise an- 
other given him by my friend. Being now anxious 
to get him off to the ship, I endeavoured, by taking 
hold of my trousers, and other signs, to acquaint him 
that by going on board he would obtain similar ones ; 
and farther to encourage him, I took off my old Flush- 
ing jacket and put it upon him. These efforts not 
availing, I drew forth the bottle of grog, at the sight 
of which he commenced a rattling noise in his throat. 
I then placed my hand over his eyes, and held the 
bottle to his mouth, when he swallowed the liquor 
greedily ; before removing my hand from his eyes, I 
put the bottle in my pocket ; when he found it gone, 
he made eager signs for more, crying out cheop, cheop, 
and uttering other wild and incoherent sounds. The 
younger Indian stood by all this time, looking up to the 
sky, with his hands together above his head, and kept 
calling out picharee, picharee, in a piteous tone of voice, 
but what he meant I could not possibly make out; 
however, I comforted him also by a taste of the grog, 
which he gulped down with equally as much gout as 
the elder, and we heard no more about picharee. 

Having by this time gained their entire confidence, 
I moved down the mountain, inviting the elder Indian 
to follow, which he did immediately ; the younger one 
taking his station at the door of the wigwam, asif to 
guard the children. To prevent the elder Indian 
trom running back, as he had done the day before, we 
kept him before us: he made his way down the rocks 
much easier and swifter than we could, although he 
was barefooted. On arriving at the boat, we bundled 
him in, one of the sailors first helping him on with an 
old pair of canvass trousers. We were soon alongside 
the ship, and he made his appearance, no doubt for 
the first time, on board of aman-of-war. He evinced 
amuch greater share of curiosity than the Patagonians ; 
he looked around him with much earnestness, gazing 
sometimes down upon the deck, then up at the rigging, 
but always kept a look-out to see if I was near him. 
Captain Stokes ordered him a glass of port wine, 
which he appeared to like as well as the grog, and 
finished a second and third glass with great composure 
of countenance. The doctor, upon this occasion, 
placed his hand on the top of the Indian’s head, to 
discover if he possessed (as he said) ‘the organ of 
veneration ;’ upon which, old Chéop began to pull 
and rub the doctor’s head likewise, in rather a less 
ceremonious manner. We soon afterwards introduced 


him to the ‘ middies’ berth,’ and it being then about 
four o’clock (our tea-time), we placed before him a 
basin ef warm souchong, made very sweet, into which 
he immediately put his greasy hand, and he did not 
seem inclined to withdraw it, until some of us moved 
the basin, and placed his hands on either side of it, 
when he raised it to his mouth’ and drank the whole 
off. He now refused to take more grog, but observ- 
ing him eyeing the sugar, we placed a quantity of 
it before him ; on tasting it, his eyes glistened with 
delight, while he testified the greatest gratification by 
sucking and licking his fingers: he now pointed to 
the basin for more tea, which was given to him until 
he had emptied it six times; he then fell to upon some 
ship’s beef and biscuit, which, with a large piece of 
plum-duff, he very soon conveyed down his throat ; 
but while thus. gloriously stuffing himself, he did not 
forget the children, for he occasionally placed pieces of 
beef and pudding under his jacket, next his skin, as 
he said, for the petites. But what he appeared to re- 
lish full as much as the pudding, was several ‘ pur- 
ser’s dips’ which we gave him; these he finished 
with an evident ‘gust,’ swallowing cotton and all. 
The candles, however (to use a nautical phrase), 
‘choked his luff:’ we then made him a tumbler of 
very sweet grog, which he drank off, scraping up with 
his finger the undissolved sugar that had settled at the 
bottom of the glass. Whilst he was thus agreeably 
engaged, he contrived to secrete every spoon upon the 
table; some he placed under his arms, and others up 
his sleeve. We then gave him a sma]! looking-glass, 
in which he surveyed himself very steadfastly, and 
turned the glass to observe what was on the other 
side; and not seeing his face, he turned it round again, 
and was a good deal puzzled when he again saw him- 
self ; however, he continued to gaze on, till, raising his 
head, and putting on a most ludicrous smile, he looked 
attentively at every one in the berth, indulging, at the 
same time, in a low murmuring gabble, which at 
length burst out into cheop, cheop, and suddenly hid 
the glass in the usual depository, exclaiming petites, 
petites, and huddled himself up, as if fearful of having 
it taken it away from him. I showed him some 
drawings of the Patagomians, but he did not seem to 
recognise them. The time having arrived when it 
became advisable to put him on shore, I made an at- 
tempt to recover my Flushing jacket, but he had con- 
cealed under it such an olio of beef, pudding, sugar, 
candles, and biscuit, that it was prettily bedaubed, 
nor was he at all inclined to relinquish it. Before 
placing him in the boat, we stuck on his head a red 
nightcap, so that he looked likea large ourang-outang; 
we also made him presents of beads, spoons, and 
knives, with all of which he was highly pleased. As 
he went onshore, he amused himself (as was reported) 
by eating the arming of grease off one of the sea-leads 
employed in sounding.” 


SECOND SIGHT, 

SrconD Sieur, in Gaelic Taisch, is the name applied 
to a supposed power of supernatural vision, which was 
believed to be possessed by many individuals in the 
Highlands of Scotland up to a very recent period, and 
is not yet unknown in some of the more remote and 
unenlightened parts of the country. It had some 
resemblance to the clairvoyance of the animal mag- 
netists. Judging every peculiarity of the human 
mind to be worthy of notice and inspection, we have 
thought proper to collect all the facts relative to this 
superstition which were conveniently accessible; and 
to arrange them in their present form, for the grati- 
fication of our readers. 

A few individuals in every district, generally 
characterised by little besides ignorance, laid claim 
to this gift, which, however, was regarded even by 
themselves as any thing but an enviable distinction, 
being always productive of unhappiness to those who 
possessed it. The power of second sight was under- 
stood to be in most an unaccountable accident of na- 
ture ; but it could be obtained by any one who would 
venture to put his foot on the foot of a seer at the 
moment of the ecstacy; the whole vision that was 
then passing, being in such a ease instantaneously 
participated in by the novice, who, by putting his 
hand on the head of the other, and looking over the 
right shoulder, would remain ever after liable to a 
recurrence of the power. The gift was possessed by 
individuals of both sexes, generally advanced in life; 
and its fits would come on within doors and without, 
sitting or standing, and in whatever employment the 
votary might chance to be engaged. 

Taischers, as persons thus affected were called, ge- 
nerally lived solitary lives, in wild and lonely regions ; 
and the visions were chiefly of funerals, of strangers 
approaching the country, of persons drowning or fall- 
ing in battle at.a distance, and many other subjects, 
often of a mean and unimportant character. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of some rusti¢ employment, or in 
a walk, with or without company, the eyes of the 
taischer would be visited with the stpernatural spec- 
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tacle, at which he would stand gazing for some mi. 
nutes in mute astonishment. Sometimes he would 
see a friend or neighbour with the appearance of a 
shroud around him ; and in proportion as the dismal 
vestment rose high upon his person, so near was be- 
lieved to be the approach of his death. Sometimes 
a boat would be seen, with a party of neighbours 
sinking in the waves; in which case, intelligence of 
their having perished at sea was always expected to 
arrive immediately after. Occasionally the death of 
a friend was prognosticated by the sight of his cofin 
in preparation ; but most generally, when this was 
the object of the vision, a funeral company was ob- 
served, the chief mourners being perhaps hid from 
view in order to preserve a convenient obscurity as to 
the individual meant. The grand presumed object 
of second sight was prognostication ; but the visions 
seldom referred to any events but what were either oc- 
curring at the moment in some distant place, or would 
very soon take place. 

The execution of Queen Mary is traditionally stated 
to have been foreseen by the Highland seers, during 
the early part of the winter in which it occurred ; and 
we have authentic notices of the existence of the sw 
perstition in the beginning of the ensuing century. 
King James alludes to it in his Demonology; it is 
also a charge against various Shetland witches in the 
reign of that monarch. A Highland taiseher is said 
to have foretold the assassination of the Duke of- 
Buckingham in the midst of all his glory. “ Psha !” 
said he, “he will come to nothing; I see a dagger in 
his breast.” Mackenzie of Tarbet, afterwards Earl 
of Cromarty, a clever Scottish statesman of the reign 
of Charles II., anda man of historical and scientific 
research, wrote some account of this strange property 
of his countrymen for the use of the celebrated Boyle. 
An instance of second sight, wherein the prediction 
proved true, is related as having fallen under the no- 
tice of this gentleman. One day, as he was riding 
in a field among his ‘tenants, who were manuring 
barley, a stranger, passing on foot, came up to the 
party, and observed that they need not be so busy 
about their crops, for he saw the Englishmen’s horses 
tethered among them already. Mackenzie asked how 
he knew them to be Englishmen’s horses. He said 
he saw strangers’ horses, and, knowing that an Eng- 
lish army had entered the country [under Cromwell 
in 1650], he concluded it could be no other than they. 
The event proved as the man had foretold. A very 
few years after this incident, befure Argyle went on 
his fatal journey to congratulate King Charles on his 
restoration, he was playing at the bowls with some 
gentlemen in Scotland, when one of them grew pale 
as the marquis stooped for his bowl, and said, “ Bless 
me! what do I see ?—my, lord with his head off, and 
all his shoulder full of blood!” / 

Dr Ferriar, in his work on Apparitions, relates two 
anecdotes of second sight, that may be taken as cha~ 
racteristic of the whole range of such stories. A mi- 
litary friend and relative of the doctor was quartered, 
about the middle of the last century, near the castle 
of anorthern gentleman, who, rather strangely for 
his class, was supposed to have this gift. One day, 
while the young officer was reading a play to the 
ladies of the family, the chief, who had been walking 
across the room, suddenly stopped, and assumed the 
rapt and awe-struck appearance of a faischer. On 
recovering a little, he rang the beil, and ordered the 
groom to saddle a horse; to proceed immediately to 
a seat in the neighbourhood, and to inquire after the 
if the account was favourable, 
he was to call at another castle, to ask after another 
lady whom henamed. The reader immediately closed 
the book, and declared he would not proceed till these 
abrupt orders were explained, as he was confident 
they were produced by the second sight. After some 
hesitation, the chief owned that the door had appeared 
to open, and that a little woman without a head had 
entered the room; that the apparition indicated the 
sudden death of some person of his acquaintance; 
and the only two persons who resembled the figure 
were those ladies after whose health he had sent to 
inquire. A few hours afterwards, the servant re- 
turned with an account, that one of the’ ladies had 
died of an apoplectic fit, about the time when the vision 
appeared. ; : 

At another time the chief was confined to his bed 
by indisposition, and the young officer was reading to 
him, in a stormy winter night, while the fishing-boat 
belonging to the castle was at sea. The old gentle- 
man repeatedly expressed much anxiety respecting his 
people; and at last exclaimed, “ My boat is lost ! 
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The colonel asked how he could know that. ‘I see 
two boatmen,” replied the seer, “ bringing in the 
third drowned, all dripping wet, and laying him down 
close beside your chair.” ‘The chair was shifted with 
great precipitation; and in the course of the night 
the fishermen returned, with the corpse of one of the 
boatmen. 

So far Dr Ferriar, who intimates no doubt as to the 
facts having taken place as he states them, whatever 
might be his opinion as to the supernatural gift of the 
laird. It has been shrewdly remarked, with refer- 
ence to predictions of a different kind, that, while we 
are carefully apprised of the instances in which they 
are justified by the event, a studious silence is pre- 
served respecting the infinitely more numerous in- 
stances of failure. A young friend informs us that 
in the island of Tiree, a lonely member of tne Hebri- 
dean range, in which he spent his boyhood, a family 
was once placed in a situation of great distress by the 
too long absence of the master of the house with a 
boating party, at the distant isle of Barra. As there 
had been some rough weather, it was surmised that 
they must have perished; and day by day it was 
expected that some supernatural vision would con+ 
firm their conjectures. Not only was the family on 
the look-out for such art intimation of their calamity, 
but all the seers in the neighbourhood were also in 
expectation of it, and every morning and evening 
a boy went the rounds of a set of old men and 
women, residing in the adjacent cottages, to inquire 
if they had yet ‘seen any thing.” At length an 
old woman ‘‘ saw” a boat party sinking in the water, 
and the family began to mourn their loss exactly as if 
it had been confirmed by the report of an eye-witness. 
On the second evening, however, the party returned 
in perfect health, having encountered no accident 
whatever in the expedition; when, it may well be 
supposed, joy easily obliterated all recollection in their 
friends of the dismal prognostication which, an hour 
before, they had so fully relied upon. 

Stewart, in his Sketches of the Highlanders and 
Highland Regiments, relates a very interesting’ in- 
stance of second sight, which happened in his own 

family. His words are as follow :— 

* Tate in an autumnal evening in the year 1773, 

~*"the son of a neighbouring gentleman came to my 
~ father’s house. He and my mother were from home, 
but several friends were in the house. The young 
gentleman spoke little, and seemed absorbed in deep 
thought. Soon after he arrived, heinquired fur a boy 
of the family, then about three years of age. When 
shown into the nursery, the nurse was trying on a 
pair of new shoes, and complaining that they did not 
fit. © They will fit him before he will have occasion 
for them,’ said the young gentleman. This called 
forth the chidings of the nurse for predicting evil to 
the child, who was stout and healthy. When he re- 
turned to the party he had left in the sitting-room, 
who had heard his observations on the shoes, they 
cautioned him to take care that the nurse did not 
derange his new talent of the second sight, with some 
ironical congratulations on his pretended acquire- 
ment. This brought on an explanation, when he told 
them, that as he approached the end of a wooden 
bridge thrown across a stream a short distance from 
the house, he was astonished to see a crowd of people 
passing the bridge. Coming nearer, he observed a 
person carrying a small coffin, followed by about 
twenty gentlemen, all of his acquaintance, his own 
father and mine being of the number, with a con- 
course of the co people. He did not attempt to 
join, but saw them turn off to the right, in the direc- 
tion of the churchyard, which they entered. He then 
proceeded on his intended visit, much impressed from 
what he had seen with a feeling of awe, and believing 
it to have been a representation of the death and fu- 
neral ofa child of the family. In this apprehension 
he was the more confirmed, as he knew my father 
was at Blair, and that he had left his own father at 
home an hour before. The whole received perfect 
confirmation in his mind. by the sudden death of the 
boy the following night, and the consequent funeral, 

_ which was exactly similiar to that before represented 
to his imagination.—This gentleman was not a pro- 
fessed seer. This was his first and his last vision; 
and, as he told me, it was sufficient. No reasoning 
or argument could convince him that the appearance 
was an illusion. Now, when a man of education and 
of general knowledge of the world, as this gentleman 
was, became so bewildered in his imaginations, and 
that even so late asthe year 1773, it cannot be matter 
of surprise that the poetical enthusiasm of the High- 
landers, in their days of chivalry and romance, should 
have predisposed them to credit wonders which so 
deeply interested them.” _ 

It is generally allowed that when a Highland tais- 
cher happened to remove to a distant country, he lost 
the power which he had enjoyed in his own. This, 
however, was not uniformly the case, nor is it at all 
clear that the gift was peculiar to the Highlanders. 
‘Aulus Gellius relates that a priest at Padua beheld 
the last fatal battle of Pompey, which was taking place 
in Thessaly, and at the close exclaimed, “‘ Casar has 
conquered!” The assassination of Domitian, by his 
freedman Stephanus, which took place at Rome, was 
seen by Appolonius Thyanzus at Ephesus, who ex- 
claimed, before the multitude by whom he was sur- 
rounded, ‘“ Well done, Stephanus—well done! Strike 
the murderer; thou hast struck him—thou hast 

wvunded him—he is slain!” A maniac in Gascony 

‘ 
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is said to have exclaimed, ‘the admiral has fallen,” 
at the moment when Coligny was killed at Paris in 
1572. The gift has also been enjoyed in Holland, in 
the Isle of Man, in Ireland, and in other parts of the 
British dominions. Wodrow, in his manuscript me- 
moranda, preserved in the Advocates’ Library, relates 
that a lady of the Catholic persuasion, residing at Bo- 
roughbridge in Yorkshire, dreamed one night (it was 
in the seventeenth century) that she saw a coach, and 
a lady in it, almost lost in the river. She had a watch 
on the ford for two nights: on the third, the lady of 
Campbell of Shawfeld—a Scottish Highland proprie- 
tor, however—was passing the river in her carriage ; 
the vehicle was overturned by the force of the stream, 
and her life placed in the utmost danger, when the 
servants on watch came to her assistance, and drew 
her to the bank. Wodrow also tells that a minister 
preaching at Irvine in Ayrshire, told his hearers 
that Londonderry had been relieved at that moment ; 
which afterwards was found to be the case. Peden, 
too, the well-known seer among the persecuted non- 
conformists, saw the destruction of his party’s hopes 
at Bothwell, ina distant part of the country. We 
are informed by Patrick Walker that the appear- 
ance of conventicles was observed on many brae- 
faces where such meetings did afterwards take place : 
particularly one at Craigmad, between the parishes 
of Falkirk and Muiravonside, where “a milk-white 
horse, with a blood-red saddle on his back,” stoud 
beside the people—the milk-white horse being the 
gospel, and the blood-red saddle persecution. The 
same writer speaks of a visionary review of armed 
Highlanders, and showers of Highland bonnets and 
arms, which took place in 1686 at Crossford, near 
Lanark: he went himself, willing to see, but could 
not, though many others showed by their agitation 
that they saw too well. One “ gentlemai, who 
spake as too many gentlemen and others speak, 
said, ‘Nothing but a pack of witches and warlocks 
that have the second sight—the fiend hae’t do I see,’ 
and immediately there was a discernible change in his 
countenance, with as much fear and trembling as any 
woman I saw there, who cried out, ‘Oh, all ye that do 
not see, say nothing, for I assure you it is matter of 
fact, and discernible to all that are not stone blind.’ ”* 
At'a much later period, however, and in a very ele- 
vated class of Lowland Scottish society, second sight 
is found. A daughter of Lord Kinnaird, early in the 
last century, was understood to have the second sight : 
one day, during divine worship in the High Church of 
Edinburgh, she fainted away under the impression of 
having seen a shroud round the neck of a youthful fe- 
male friend who entered the pew where she was sitting. 
The young lady so apparelled died soon after. About 
the same period, a Highlander, standing with the 
Provost of Glasgow at the Cross of Edinburgh, saw a 
gentleman pass, who, he said, would “very soon be a 
dead corpse.” In a few minutes the individual in 
question was killed accidentally by a carriage passing 
over him, and carried off dead in their presence.* 
But we need not multiply instances of second sight 
out of the Highlands: the gift came frequently un- 
der the notice of our national judges in the reign of 
Charles II., and was recognised as one of the hidden 
arts or gifts then prevalent. 

When Dr Johnson visited the Hebrides in 1773, he 
found the belief in second sight to prevail amongst all 
except the clergy, and was himself weak enough to 
allow that such a thing might be. It is now disre- 
garded by all except the humblest and most ignorant 


-of the population, and in a few years will probably be 


only a matter of traditionary recollection. Much has 
been written to account for it, but there are only two 
simple conclusions to be arrived at. Hither it was the 
effect of imagination, or of actual optical phenomena. 
“To suppose,” says Beattie, “the Deity working a 
miracle in order to announce a marriage, or the ar- 
rival of a poor stranger, or the making of a coffin, 
would require such evidence as has not yet attended 
any of these tales, and is indeed what scarce any kind 
of evidence could make us suppose.” his author is 
disposed to trace the superstition in a great measure 
to the dismal character of the country; but when we 
fiud it to have been prevalent in the Lowlands, and 
still to linger in an island like Tiree, which is per- 
fectly flat and fertile, this supposition loses all force. 
Besides, in such a case, why should the superstition 
have declined while the country remains the same ? 
Something like the same argument may be brought 
against the conclusion that it arose from optical phe- 
nomena. If such were its cause, why should the 
phenomena be less frequent now than before? Every 
thing considered, it seerms most feasible to trace this 
superstition to the great mother of all superstitions— 
ignorance. ‘Tull recent times, the Highlanders, with 
a good many estimable qualities, were a benighted 
people, and of course exposed to all the impressions 
which a busy fancy could suggest to them. ‘They are, 
by Mrs Grant’s showing, peculiarly disposed to con- 
verse and reflect upon the subject of death; and hence 
the frequency of funerals, and coffins, and men half 
shrouded, in their visions. Men accustomed to brood 
in solitude over mélancholy ideas, would at length be- 
come suddenly possessed by a kind of waking dream, 
in which imagination pictured forth, as upon the real 
retina, a transaction formed out of the shreds of their 
habitual reflections: when such visions were soon 
after found to have shadowed forth actual occurrences, 


f “ #° Wodrow’s Analecta, May 1726, 


it must have been a matter of accident. In no other 
way can reason account for the second sight. 

[ We have been indebted for some of the references 
in the above article to a very Jearned and valuable 
work just published, by the well-known Scottish an- 
tiquary, Mr J. G. Dalyell, under the title of “ the 
Darker Superstitions of Scotland, illustrated from 
Histury and Practice,” 8vo. Waugh and Innes, Edin- 
burgh ; to which we shall have another opportunity 
of referring. | 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 
Rammonun Roy, a celebrated Hindoo Rajah, recently 
deceased, and whose extraordinary acquirements in 
Kuropean learning point him out as a proper subject 
of notice in this work, was the son of Ram Kanth Roy, 
and was born in the district of Bordouan, or Burdwan, 
in the province of Bengal. The date of his birth is 
variously stated, 1774 and 1780. ‘My ancestors,”’ 
he mentions in a short sketch of his life, written in 
autumn 1832,* ‘ were brahmins of a high order, and 
from time immemorial were devoted to the religious 
duties of their race, down to my fifth progenitor, who, 
about one hundred and forty years ago, gave up spi- 
ritual exercises for worldly pursuits and aggrandise- 
ment. His descendants have ever since followed his 
example.” But my maternal ancestors, being of the 
sacerdotal order by profession as well as by birth, 
and of a family than which none holds a higher rank 
in that profession, have, up to the present day, uni- 
formly adhered to a life of religious observances and 
devotion.” Under his father’s roof he received the ele- 
ments of native education, and also acquired a know- 
ledge of the Persian language; he was afterwards 
sent to Patna, on the Ganges, to learn Arabic; these 
two languages being accomplishments indispensable 
to those who attach themselves to the courts of Maho- 
medan princes. Lastly, he was sent to Benares, also 
on the Ganges, to obtain a knowledge of Sanscrit, the 
sacred language of the Hindoos. He there devoted 
himself to the study of that tongue, and of the theclo- 
gical works written in it, which contain the body of 
Hindoo literature, law, and religion. His masters at 
Patna set him to study Arabic translations of some of 
the writings of Aristotle and Euclid, and he derived 
also a considerable knowledge of the Mahomedan re- 
ligion from his friends among the Mussulmans. In 
this way he must have acquired some notions on reli- 
gion more rational than those of his countrymen in 
general. He was trained by his father in the doctrine 
of the brahmins ; a doctrine which teaches the people 
to regard the adoption of a particular mode of diet as 
their chief religious duty ; which requires them to vi- 
sit the least aberration from it (even though the con- 
duct of the offender be in other respects pure and 
blameless), not only with the severest censure, but 
actually with exclusion from the society of his family 
and friends, and with loss of caste ; and among whose 
votaries the rigid observance of this grand article of 
faith is considered so meritorious as to compensate for 
every moral defect, and even for the most atrocious 
crimes. 

Ata very early.period the acute and reflecting mind” 
of Rammohun Roy observed the diversities of opinion 
which existed around him, and that, while some of 
the Hindoos exalted Brama, the Creator, others gave 
the ascendancy to Vishnu, the Preserver ; and others, 
again, to Siva, the Destroyer. Without disputing 
the authority of his father, he often sought from him 
information as to the reasons of his faith, but obtained 
no satisfaction. ‘When about the age of sixteen,” 
he says, “1 composed a manuscript, calling in ques- 
tion the validity of the idolatrous system of the Hin- 
doos. This, together with my known sentiments on 
that subject, having produced a coolness between me , 
and my immediate kindred, I proceeded on my tra- 
vels, and passed through different countries, chiefly 
within, but some beyond, the bounds of Hindostan, 
with a feeling of great aversion to the establishment 
of the British power in India.” He spent two or 
three years in Thibet, where he often excited the 
anger of theworshippers of the Lama by his rejec- 
tion of their doctrine, that this pretended deity—a 
living man—was the ¢reator and preserver of the 
world. RS ae 

When he reached the age of twenty, he was recalled 
by his father, and restored to favour ; “after which,” 
he says, “I first saw and began to associate with Euro- 
peans, and soon after made myself tolerably acquainted 
with their laws and form of government. Finding 
them generally more intelligent, more steady and mo- 
derate in their conduct, I gave up my prejudice against 


‘them, and became inclined in their favour; feeling 


persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, 
would lead most speedily and surely to the amelivra- 
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tion of the native inhabitants. 
dence of several of them even in their public capacity. 
My continued controversies with the brahmins on the 
subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my in- 


terference with their custom of burning widows, and | 
| made for her comfort or even support on her journey : 


other pernicious practices, revived and increased their 


animosity against me; and, through their influence | 
| temple of the idol. 


with my family, my father was again obliged to with- 
draw his countenance openly, though his limited pe- 
cuniary support was still continued to me,” 

At the age of twenty-two, as we learn from Mr John 
Digby, editor of the English edition of one of his 
works, the Abridgement of the Vedant, ‘he com- 
menced the study of the English language, which,” 


says Mr Digby, ‘not pursuing with application, he, | 


five years afterwards, when I became acquainted with 
him, could merely speak it well enough to be under- 
stood upon the must common topics of discourse, but 
could not write it with any degree of correctness. He 
was afterwards employed as Dewan, or principal na- 
tive officer, in the collection of the revenues, in the 
district (Rungpoor) of which I was for five years col- 
lector in the East India Company’s civil service. By 
perusing all my public correspondence with diligence 
and attention, as well as by corresponding and con- 
versing with European gentlemen, he acquired so cor- 
rect a knowledge of the English language, as to be 
enabled to write and speak it with considerable accu- 
racy.” 

His father, Ram Kanth Roy, died about 1803, leav- 
ing him no part of his property; but, in the year 1811, 
the death of his brother, Jugmohun Roy, to whom 
he succeeded, rendered him completely independent. 
“ After my father’s death,” says he, “TI opposed the 
advocates of idolatry with still greater boldness., Avail- 
ing myself of the art of printing, now established in 
India, I published various works and pamphlets against 
their errors, in the native and foreign languages.” 
Among other works, he published, in Persian, with 
an Arabic preface, a treatise entitled, ‘‘ Against the 
Idolatry of all Religions.” No one undertook to refute 
this book, but it raised up against him a host of ene- 
mies; and, in 1814, he retired to Calcutta, where he 
purchased a house and garden, and applied himself to 
the study of the English language, both by reading 
and by conversation: he also acquired some knowledge 
of Latin, and paid much attention to the mathematics. 
It was, however, chiefly to religion that the energy of 
his mind was directed; and his talents and activity 
displayed themselves in his continued endeavours to 
reform the religion of his countrymen from the cor- 
ruptions by which it was disfigured, ‘The body of 
Hindoo theology is comprised in the Veds, which are 
writings of very high antiquity. On account of their 
great bulk, and the obscurity of the style in which 
they are composed, Vyas, a person of great celebrity 
in Hindoo literature, was induced, about 2000 years 
ago, to draw up a compendious abstract of the whole, 
accompanied with explanations of the more difficult 
passages. This digest he called the Vedant, or the 
Resolution of all the Veds. One portion of it respects 
the ritual, and another the principles of religion. It 
is written in the Sanscrit language... Rammohun Roy 
translated it into the Bengalee and Hindoostanee lan- 
guages, for the benetit of his countrymen, and after- 
wards published an .abridgement of it, for gratui- 
tous and extensive distribution. Of this abridge- 
zuent he published an English translation in the year 
1816. : 
After the publication of the Vedant, Rammohun 
Roy printed, in Bengalee and in English, some of 
the principal chapters of the Veds. The English 
preface contains a letter from him to Mr Digby, 
which shows how well he had, even at that time, 
overcome the difficulties of the Hnglish language. 
“ The consequence of my long and uninterrupted 
researches into religious truth,” he says in this 
letter, “has been, that I have found the doctrines of 
Christ more conducive to moral principles, and bet- 
ter adapted for the use of rational beings, than any 
other which have come to my knowledge; and have 
also found Hindoos in general more superstitious and 
miserable, both in performance of their religious rites, 
and in their domestie concerns, than the rest of the 
known nations of the earth.’’ He then proceeds to 
state what he had done in order to render them “‘ more 
happy and comfortable both here and hereafter ;”” and 
adds, ‘“‘ I, however, in the beginning of my pursuits, 
met with great opposition from their self-interested 
leaders the Brahmins, and was deserted by my nearest 
relations ; and I consequently felt extremely melar- 
choly. In that critical situation, the only comfort 
that I had was the consoling and rational conversa- 
tion of my European friends, especially those of Scot- 
land and England.” 

It is not surprising that the interested advocates for 
heathen worship should have endeavoured to uphold it 
by imputations on the character of the Reformer ; and 
some one did publicly charge him with ‘“ rashness, 
self-conceit, arrogance, and impiety.”’ Every member 
of his own family opposed him; and he experienced 
even the bitter alienation of his mother through the 
influence of the interested persons around her. His 
mother was a woman of fine understanding; but, 
through the influence of superstitious bigotry, she had 
been among his most bitter opponents. Though con- 
vinced that his doctrines were true, she could not 
throw off the shackles of idolatrous customs. ‘ Ram- 
mohun,”’ she said to him, before she set out on her last 


pilgrimage to Juggernaut, where she died, “you are 


Tenjoyed the confi- | right; but I am weak woman, and am grown too 


old to give up these observances, which are a comfort 
to me.” She maintained them with the most self- 
denying devotion. She would not allow a female ser- 
vant to accompany her, or any other provision to be 


and when at Juggernaut, she engaged in sweeping the 
There she spent the remainder of 
her life—nearly a year, if not more; and there she 
died. 

Besides essentially contributing to the establishment 
and maintenance of native schools, Rammohun Roy 
directed his efforts, and with great success, towards 
the extinction of the practice of burning widows. Be- 
coming more and more strongly impressed with the 
excellence and importance of the Christian system, 


| he published, in 1820, in English, Sanscrit, and Ben- 


galee, a series of selections, principally from the first 
three Gospels, which he entitled ‘‘ The Precepts of 
Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness.’’ He passed 
by those portions of the Evangelists which have been 
made the basis of distinctive doctrines, and also (ex- 
cept where closely interwoven with the discourses of 
Christ) the narratives of miracles—believing these to 
be little fitted to affect the convictions of his country- 
men, while the preceptive part he deemed most likely 
‘to produce the desirable effect of improving the hearts 
and minds of men of different persuasions and degrees 
of understanding.” 

This work was published anonymously, but, as ap- 
pears, without concealment, and it brought upon him 
some severe and unexpected animadversions in differ- 
ent publications, both by sectarians and churchmen, 
But with the controversy which followed, or the pe 
culiar opinions of this gifted Hindoo, we have here 
uothing todo. It will excite surprise that a person 
educated in heathen idolatry, should, under the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, arrive at any de- 
terminate opinion of the excellence of Christianity, 
and more wonderful still, that he should have had the 
temerity and ability to publish his views in the Eng- 
lish language. 

The Rajah had long felt a strong wish to visit 
Europe, and, as he himself expresses it, “ obtain, by 
personal observation, a more thorough insight into its 
manners, customs, religion, and political institutions. 
I refrained, however,” he adds, ‘‘ from carrying this 
intention into effect, until the friends who coincided 
in my sentiments should be increased in number and 
strength. My expectations having been at length 
realised, in November 1830 I embarked for England, 
as the discussion of the East India Company’s charter 
was expected to come on, by which the treatment of 
the natives of India, and its future government, 
would be determined for many years to come; and an 
appeal to the king in council against the abolition of 
the practice of burning Hindoo widows, was to be heard 
before the privy council; and his majesty the emperor 
of Delhi had likewise commissioned me to bring before 
the authorities in England certain encroachments on 
his rights by the East India Company. I accordingly 
arrived in England in April 1831.” He was accom- 
panied by his youngest son Ram Roy, and two native 
servants, His arrival was at a period when the whole 
nation was in a state of intense excitement, in con- 
nection with Parliamentary reform; and, being well 
versed in our national history, and intimately ac- 
quainted with our political institutions and parties, he 
saw at once the bearings of the great measure—which, 
he wrote (such being the opinion he had formed), 
“would in its consequences promote the welfare of 
England and her dependencies, nay, of the whole 
world.” 

The fame of Rammohun Roy had preceded him; 
but the official character in which he came, together 
with the state of public affairs, necessarily brought 
him forward to puble notice even more than might 
otherwise have been expected. While in England, 
he by no means confined his attention to one sect. 
He occasionally joined the congregations of persons 
of every persuasion, listening to all with the same 
reyerence or appearance of external respect. As a 
social being, few persons possessed qualities more cal- 
culated to inspire respect and love. He was affable 
in his manners, cheerful and instructive in conversa- 
tion, equally ready to receive or to communicate 
knowledge, and scrupulously attentive to the rules of 
society. Perhaps he rather carried politeness to a 
fault, and often sacrificed to etiquette both utility and 
personal comfort. His acquaintance being eagerly 
courted in Europe, he was oppressed, from the mo- 
ment of his landing in England, with visitors of all 
ranks and classes, and often by two or three invita- 
tions to parties for every day in the week. He with 
difficulty stole a few hours a-day for business; even 
the Sabbath brought him no rest; for, to please ail 
parties, he had often to attend church two or three 
times, even when labouring under indisposition. In 
short, he wanted the courage to say ‘‘ No;” and this, 
it is to be feared, contributed to shorten hisdays. His 
health had been long declining from over-exertion, 
although it was excellent in part of the years 1831 
and 1832. Since his return from France in January 
1833 (whither he had gone in autumn 1832), both 
body and mind seemed losing their tone and vigour. 
He was first confined to his bed on the 17th of Sep- 
tember 1833, while residing at Bristol, where he had 
arrived on a visit ten days before, and never rose 
again from that to Friday the 27th, on the morning 
of which, about half-past two o’clock, he died, 


The person of Rammohun Roy was a very fine one. 
He was nearly six feet high, his limbs were robust 
and well-proportioned, though latterly, either through 
age or increase of bulk, he appeared rather unwieldy 
and inactive. His face was beautiful, the features 
large and manly, the forehead lofty and expanded, 
eyes dark and animated, the nose finely curved and 
of due proportion, the lips full, and the general ex- 
pression of the countenance that of intelligence and 
benignity.* a 


BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

[The following accurate and graphie account of the most cala- 
mitous battle ever fought by the Scottish nation, is‘extracted from 
the &th volume, just published, of Mr P. F. Tytler’s History of Scot- 
land. This work is one in which the Scottish public may well feel 
more than usual interest, as it for the first time narrates Scottish 
history with a just regard to historic truth. Not content with pre» 
ceding lights, the author has taken advantage of all the original do- 
cuments that Jay within his reach ;—in the present volume, for in- 
stance, which embraces a period previously very obscure, he brings 
light from the English State Paper Office, where are still to be 
found a large proportion of the correspondence which a treacher- 
ous and influential party in Scotland carried on with Henry VIII. 
for the subjugation of their country under that sovereign. Wih 
advantases such as are rarely enjoyed for the collection of new and 
authentic information, Mr Tytler brings to his task matured in- 
tellectual powers—the grace and spirit of a man of genius. His 
style is clear, elegant, and picturesque; and there is a soothing in- 
genuousness and impartiality in bis manner of treating controvert- 
ible points, that in our opinion gives an uncommon value to his 
work.—It is necessary to premise to the following extract, that 
James IV. of Scotland crossed the Tweed on the 22d of August 
1513, with a gallant army, for the purpose of revenging certain 
injuries which he conceived himself to have suffered at the hands 
of the King of Sngland, then pursuing hostilities in France, and 
that he mis-spent much vrecious time in besieging the castles of 
Etal and Ford] , 


WHILST such was tne course pursued by the king, the 
Earl of Surrey, concentrating the strength of the 
northern counties, soon raised an army of twenty-six 
thousand men; and marching through Durham, re- 
ceived there the sacred banner of St Cuthbert. He was 
soon after joined by Lord Dacre, Sir William Bulmer, 
Sir Marmaduke Constable, and other northern barons; 
and on proceeding to Alnwick, was met by his son, 
Lord Thomas Howard, Lord Admiral of England, 
with a reinforcement of five thousand men. On ad- 
vancing with this united furce, Surrey dispatched 
Rouge Croix Herald to carry his challenge to the 
King of Scots, which wag couched in the usual stately 
terms of feudal defiance. It reproached him with hayv- 
ing broken his faith and league, which had been so- 
lemnly pledged to the King of England, in thus in- 
vading his dominions—and offered him battle on the 
succeeding Friday, if he would be content to remain 
so long in England and accept it. Lord Thomas Ho- 
ward added a message, informing the king, that as 
high admiral, and one who had borne a personal share 
in the action against Andrew Barton, he was now 
ready to justify the death of that pirate, for which 
purpose he would lead the vanguard, where his ene- 
mies, from whom he expected as little mercy as he 
meant to grant them, would be sure to find him. To 
this challenge, James instantly replied that ‘he de- 
sired nothing more earnestly than the encounter, and 
would abide the battle on the day appointed.” | As to 
the rude accusation of broken honour, which had been 
brought against him, he desired his herald to carry a 
broad denial of the statement. ‘‘ Our bond and pro- 
mise,’’ he observed, “‘ was to remain true to our royal 
brother, so long as he maintained his faith with us. 
This he was the first to break; we have desired re- 
dress, and have been denied it; we have warned him 
of our intended hostility—a courtesy which he has re- 
fused to us; and this is our just quarrel, which, with 
the grace of God, we shall defend.” These mutual 
messages passed on the 4th of September; and on the 
day appointed, Surrey advanced against the enemy. 
By this time, however, the distress for provisions, the 
incessant rains, and the obstinacy of the king in wast- 
ing upon his pleasures, and his observation of the 
punctilios of chivalry, the hours which might have 
been spent in active warfare, had created dissatisfac- 
tion in the soldiers, many of whom deserted, with the 
booty they had already collected; so that in a short 
time the army was much diminished in numbers. To 
accept the challenge of his adversary, and permit him 
to appoint a day for the encounter, was contrary to 
the advice of his best councillors; and he might have 
recollected, that in circumstances almost similar, two 
great masters in war, Douglas and Randolph, had 
treated a parallel proposal of Edward III. with a 
sarcastic refusal. He had the sagacity, however, to 
change his first encampment for a stronger position 
on the hill of Fiodden, one of the last and lowest emi- 
nences which detach themselves from the range of the 
Cheviots; a ground skilfully chosen, inaccessible on 
both flanks, and defended in front by the river Till, 
a deep sluggish stream, which wound between the 
armies. 
es 
® The Edinburgh phrenologists have procured a cast of the 
Rajah’s head, which is of unusua! size, and the last number of the 
Phrenological Journal, from which the foregoing details are 
abridged, contains a detailed application of the principles of phre- 
nology to his character. é 
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On advancing and reconnoitring the spot, Surrey, 
who despaired of being able to attack the Scots with- 
out exposing himself to the probability of defeat, again 
sent a herald to request the king to descend from the 
eminence into the plain. He complained somewhat 
unreasonably that: James had “ putte himself into a 
ground more like a fortress or acamp, than any indif- 
ferent field for battle to be taxed ;” and hoping to 
work on the chivalrous spirit of the monarch, hinted 
that “ such conduct did not sound to his honour;’’ 
but James would not even admit the messenger into 
his presence. So far all had succeeded, avd nothing 
was required on the part of the king but patience. 
He had chosen an impregnable position, had fulfilled 
his agreement by abiding the attack of the enemy ; 
and such was the distress of Surrey’s army in a wasted 
country, that to keep it longer together was impossi- 
ble. He attempted, therefore, a decisive measure, 
which would have appeared desperate, unless he had 
reckoned upon the carelessness aud inexperience of 
his opponent. Passing the Till on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, he proceeded along sume rugged grounds on its 
east side to Barmoor Wood, about two miles distant 
from the Scottish position, where he encamped for 
the night. His march was concealed from the enemy 
by an eminence on the east of Ford; but the ma- 
neuvre being executed without observation or inter- 
ruption, evinces a shameful negligence in the Scottish 
commanders. Early on the morning of the 9th, he 
marched from Barmoor Wood, in a north-westerly 
direction ; and then turning suddenly. to the east- 
ward, crossed the Till with his vanguard and artillery, 
which was commanded by Lord Howard, at Twisel 
Bridge, not far from the confluence of the Till and 
the T'weed—whilst the rear division, under Surrey in 
person, passed theriver at a ford, about a mile higher 
up. Whilst these movements were taking place, with 
a slowness which afforded ample opportunity for a 
successful attack, the Scottish king remained unac- 
countably passive. His veteran officers remonstrated. 
They showed him, that if he advanced against Surrey, 
when the enemy were ¢efiling over the bridge with 
their vanguard separated from the rear, there was 
every chance of destroying them in detail, and gain- 
ing an easy victory. The Karl of Angus, whose age 
and experience gave great weight to his advice, im- 
plored him either to assault the Erglish, or to change 
his position by a retreat, ere it was too late; but his 
prudent counsel was only received by a cruel taunt. 
* Angus,” said the king, “if yon are afraid, you may 
go home ;” a reproach which the spirit of the old ba- 
ron could not brook. Bursting into tears, he turned 
mournfully away, observing, that his former life 
might have spared him such a rebuke from the lips of 
his sovereign. ‘* My age,” said he, “renders my 
body of no service, and my counsel is despised ; but I 
leave my two sons and the vassals of Douglas in the 
field: may the result be glorious, and Angus’s fore- 
boding unfounded !” ‘The army of Surrey was still 
marching across the bridge, when Borthwick, the 
master of the artillery, fell on his knees before the 
king, and earnestly solicited permission to bring his 
guns to bear upon the columns, which might be then 
done with the most destructive effect ; but James 
commanded him to desist on peril of his head, declar- 
ing that he would meet his antagonist on equal terms 
ina plain field, and scorned to avail himself of such an 
advantage. The counsel of Huntly'was equally inef- 
fectual; the remonstrance of Lord Lindsay of the 
Byres, a rough warrior, was received by James with 
such vehement indignation, that he threatened on his 
return to hang him up at hisown gate. Time ranon 
amidst these useless altercations, and the opportunity 
was soonirrecoverable. The last divisions of Surrey’s 
force had disentangled themselves from the narrow 
bridge; the rear had passed the ford; and the earl, 
marshalling his army with the leisure which his 
enemy allowed him, placed his entire line between 
James and his own country. Hé was thus enabled, 
by an easy and gradual ascent, which led to Flodden, 
to march upon the rear of the enemy; and without 
losing his adyantage foratmoment, he advanced against 
them in full array, his army being divided into two 
battles, and each battle having two wings. On be- 
coming aware of this, the king immediately set fire 
to the temporary huts and booths of his encampment, 
and descended the hill, with the object of occupying 
the eminence on which the village of Brankston is 
built. His army was divided into five battles, some 
of which had assumed the form of squares, some of 
wedges; andall weredrawn upinline, about a bow-shot 
distant from each other. Their mareh was conducted 
in complete silence ; and the clouds of smoke which arase 
from the burning camp, being driven in the face of the 
enemy, mutually conc:aled the armies ; so that when the 
breeze freshened, and the misty curtain was withdrawn, 
the two hosts discovered that they were within a quarter 
of a mhile of each other. The arrangement of both armies 
was simple. The van of the English, which consisted of 
ten thousand men, divided into a centre and two wings, 
was led by Lord Thomas Howard; the right wing being 
entrusted to his brother, Sir Edmund, and the left to Sir 
Marmaduke Constable. In the main centre of his host, 
Surrey himself commanded ; the charge of the rear was 
given to Sir Edward Stanley, and a strong body of horse, 
under Lord Dacre, formed a reserve. Upon the part of 
the Scots, the Earls of Home and Huntly ledthe vaward 
or advance; the king, the centre, and the Earls of Len- 
nox and Argyle, the rear; near which was the reserve, 
consisting of the flower of the Lothians, commanded by 
the Ear) of’ Bothwell. The battle commenced at fourin 
the afternoon by a furious charge of Huntly and Home 


upon the portion of the English vaward under Sir Ed- 
mund Howard; which, after some resistance, was thrown 
into confusion, and totally routed. Howard’s banner was 
beaten down; and he himself escaped with difficulty, 
falling back on his brother, the admiral’s division. That 
commander, dreading the conseqnences of a defeat, in- 
stantly dispatched a messenger to his father, Lord Surrey, 
entreating him to extend his line with all speed, and 
strengthen the van by drawing up a part of the centre on 
its left. The manoeuvre was judicious, but it would have 
required too long a time to execute it; and at this criti- 
cal moment, Lord Dacre galloped forward with his ca- 
valry to the support of the vaward. Nothing could have 
been more timely than this assistance; he not only 
checked the career of ‘the Scottish earls, but, being se- 
conded by the intrepid attack of the admiral, drove back 
the division of Huntly with great slaughter; whilst. Home’s 
men, who were chiefly borderers, imagining they had al- 
ready gained the victory, began to disperse and pillage. 
Dacre and the admiral then turned their attack against 
another portion of the Scottish vaward, led by the Earls 
of Crawford and Montrose, who met them with levelled 
spears, and resolutely withstood the charge. Whilst such 
was the state of things on the right, a desperate contest 
was carried on between James and the Earl of Surrey in 
the centre. In his ardour, however, the king forgot that 
the duties of a commander were distinct from the indis- 
criminate valour of akaight; he placed himself in the 
front of his lances and billmen, surrounded by bis nobles, 
who, whilst they pitied the gallant weakness of such con- 
duct, disdained to leave their sovereign unsupported. 
The first consequence of this was so furious a charge 
upon the English centre, that its ranks were broken, and 
for a while the standard of the Earl of Surrey was in 
danger ; but by this time, Lord Dacre and the admiral 
bad been successful in defeating the division led by 
Crawford and Montrose, and wheeling towards the left, 
they turned their whole strength against the flank of the 
Scottish centre, which wavered under the shock, till the 
Earl of Bothwell came up with the reserve, and restored 
the day in this quarter. On the right, the divisions led 
by the Earls of Lennox and Argyle were composed 
chiefly of the Highlanders and Islemen, the Campbells, 
Macleans, Macleods, and other hardy clans, who were 
dreadfully galled by the discharge of the English archers. 
Unable to reach the enemy with their broadswords and 
axes, which formed their only weapons, and at no time 
very amenable to discipline, their squadrons began to 
run fiercely forward, eager for closer fight, and thought- 
less of the fatal consequences of breaking their array. 
Tt was to little purpose that La Motte and the French 
officers who were with him attempted by entreaties 
and blows to restrain them; they neither understood 
their language nor cared for their violence, but threw 
themselves sword in hand upon the English. They 
found, however, an enemy in Sir Edward Stanley, whose 
coolness was not to be surprised in this manner. The 
squares of English pikemen stood to their ground ; and 
although for a moment the shock of the mountaineers 
was terrible, its force once sustained became spent with 
its own violence, and nothing remained but a disorgani- 
sation so complete that to recover their ranks was impos- 
sible. The consequence was a total rout of the right 
wing of the Scots, accompanied by a dreadful slaughter, 
in which, amid other brave men, the Earls of Lennox 
and Argyle were slain. Yet, notwithstanding this de- 
feat on the right, the centre, under the king, still main- 
tained an obstinate and dubious conflict with the Earl of 
Surrey. The determined personal valour of James, im- 
prudent as it was, had the effect of rousing to a pitch 
of desperate courage the meanest of the private soldiers, 
and the ground becoming soft and slippery from blood. 
they pulled off their boots and shoes, and seeured a 
firmer footing by fighting in their hose. No quarter was 
given on either side; and the combatants were disput- 
ing every inch of ground, when Stanley, without losing 
his time in pursuit of the Highlanders, drew back his 
division and impetuously charged the rear of the Scottish 
centre. It was now late in the evening, and this move- 
ment was decisive. Pressed on the flank by Dacre and 
the admiral—opposed in front by Surrey, and now at- 
tacked in the rear by Stanley, the king’s battle fought 
with fearful odds against it ; yet James continued by his 
voice and his gestures to animate his soldiers, and the 
contest was still uncertain, when he fell pierced with an 
arrow, and mortally wounded in the head by a bill, with- 
in a few paces from the English earl, his antagonist. The 
death of their sovereign seemed or!y to animate the 
fury of the Scottish nobles, who threw, themselves into 
a circle round the body, and defended it till darkness se- 
parated the combatants, At this time Surrey was un- 
certain of the result of the battle, the remains of the 
enemy’s centre still held the field, Home with his bor- 
derers hovered on the ‘eft, and the commander wisely 
allowed neither pursuit nor plunder, but drew off his men 
and Kept a strict watch during the night. When the 
morning broke, the Scottish artillery were seen standing 
deserted on the side of the hill, their defenders had dis- 
appeared, and the earl ordered thanks to be given for a 
victory which was no longer doubtful. He then created 
forty knights on the field, and permitted Lord Dacre to 
follow the retreat ; yet, even after all this, a body of the 
Scots appeared unbroken upon a hill, and were about 
to charge the Lord Admiral, when they were compelled 
to leave their position, by a discharge of the English 
ordnance. The soldiers then ransacked the camp and 
seized the artillery which had been abandoned. It con- 
sisted of seventeen cannon of various shapes and dimen- 
sions, amongst which were six guns admirable for their 
fabric and beauty, named by the late monarch the Six 
Sisters, which Surrey boasted were longer and larger 
than any in the arsenal of the king of England. The loss 
of the Scots in this fatal battle amounted to about ten 
thousand men. Of these a great proportion were of 
high rank ; the remainder being composed of the gentry, 


‘the farmers and landed yeomanry, who disdained to fly 


when their sovereign and his nobles lay stretched in 
heaps around them. Amongst the slain were thirteen 
earls—Crawford Montrose Huntly, Lennox, Argyle, 


Errol, Athole, Morton, Casillis, Bothwell, Rothes, Caith- 
ness, and Glencairn, the king’s natural son the Archbi- 
shop of St Andrew’s, who had been educated abroad by 
Erasmus, the Bishops of Caithness and the Isles, the 
Abbots of Inchaffray and Kilwining, and the Dean of 
Glasgow. To these we must add fifteen lords and chiefs 
of clans: amongst whom were Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Glenurchy, Lauchlan Maclean of-Dowart, Campbell of 
Lawers, and five peers’ eldest sons, besides La Motte, : 
the French ambassador, and the secretary of the king. 
The names of the gentry who fell are too numerous for 
recapitulation, since there were few families of note in 
Scotland which did not lose one relative or another, 
whilst some houses had to weep the death of all. It is 
from this cause that the sensations of sorrow and na- 
tional lamentation occasioned by the defeat were peculi- 
arly poignant and lasting; so that to this day few Scots 
men can hear the name of Flodden, without a shudder 
of gloomy regret. The body of James was found on the 
morrow amonyst the thickest of the slain, and recog- 
nised by Lord Dacre, although much disfigured by wounds. 
It was carried to Berwick, and ultimately interred at 
Richmond. In Scotland, however, the affection of the 
people for their monarch led them to disbelieve the ac- 
count of his death ; it was well known that several of 
his nobles had worn in the battle a dress similar to the 
king’s ; and to this we may probably trace a report that 
James had been seen alive after his defeat. Many long 
and fondly believed that in completion of a religious 
vow, he had travelled to Jerusalem, and would return to 
claim the crown. 


~, A SETTLER IN CANADA. 
JEREMY DrppLeER in the play asks his acquaintance 
“if he has got such a thing as tenpence about him.” 
Weask the reader, though not from the same motive, 
“if he has got such a thing as two or three thousand 
pounds about him, and wishes to know how to dispose 
of it to advantage.” If he have, and if he be an 
active good-for-something person, and not to be 
daunted with difficulties, we shall put him on a plan 
of laying it out, in a way, too, that will bring ina 
return annually somewhat greater in amount than: 
if lying at bank interest. The plan which we have 
to propose to all who have capital at command, and 
head and hands to use it, is to proceed without delay 
to Upper Canada. The accounts from time to time 
coming into our possession through private sources 
from that country, describe such a rapidly improving 
state of things—such a scene of activity and prospe- 
rity under well-directed industry—such an extraor- 
dinarily advantageous opening for the investment of 
capital, that it appears to us we must either be all 
dreaming here, or grossly ignorant of the condition 
and prospects of that part of the world, otherwise 
many of us would be hastening across the Atlantic, to 
come in for a slice of the good things that are going. 

Through the kindness of a gentleman of great re-. 
spectability in Edinburgh, we have now lying before 
us a series of letters written to him, by a friend, from 
Canada, betwixt May 1833 and May 1854, detailing 
his :voyage, settlement, purchases, description of the 
country, mode of clearing lands, style of house-keep- 
ing, &c. ‘The writer, Mr R » Was a military officer, 
and a bachelor. Being naturally of active habits, and 
hating the idleness of a life spent in a garrison and 
camp, he sold his commission, bade adieu to his aris- 
tocratic connections in Scotland, and, with about five 
thousand pounds at command, sailed for Upper Ca- 
nada, there to lead a life of healthsome occupation in 
the woods. It is quite cheering to read this gentle- 
man's letters. His good humour seems unconquer- 
able nnder all privations. He charms us with his 
vivacity ; and his inclination for living on and culti- 
vating the territory that he calls his own, reminds us 
of nothing so much as Robinson Crusoe and his 
island. He was accompanied by a brother officer, 
of similar habits and feelings, and both contrived to: 
purchase lands adjacent to each other. In Mr R.’s 
first letter descriptive of the land of promise, dated 
York, 16t June 1833, he says—‘‘I have been on my 
western tour as far as the townships of Blandford 
and Yorra, about one hundred miles west of York, 
on the London road, and am so pleased with the 
country, the people, land, water, air, sky, &c., that I 
mean to locate in that quarter, and therefore am here 
again, paving the way to possession. My journey 
has been highly gratifying. The richness of the 
country exceeded my expectations, and my predispo- 
sition to emigration is confirmed.”? On the 29th of 
the same month he observes as follows :—‘“ Since I 
wrote my last, I have been down again to the town- 
ships of Blandford and Yorra, the country ‘of which, 
both as a landscape, and being very generally fertile, 
had arrested our attention. These two townships 
are separated by the river Thames, which runs in 
front of the land I want, to about the breadth of the 
Doon at Casillis, ‘The timber on it is of the largest 
nature, indicating soil of the very best quality. The 
advantages of the township of Yorra as striking me, 
are its superiority of climate, and exemption from fe- 
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vers of any description ; its geographical position, 
which points if out as the centre of a great circle, 
through which roads from every part of the country 
must pass. Several families of the same respectability 
and manners as we were accustomed in our own coun- 
try to visit, have settled there, besides bachelors not 
atew; and with the addition we bring, I think in two 
years the foundation of a very respectable agricultural 
district and county town will have been laid. Bland- 
ford is distant from the land I want, about six 
tmiles.”* 

The next letter communicates the account of his 
purchasing and locating his estate :—“‘ Aug. 7, 1833. 
My dear Alexander—'‘fhe plot thickens. I am in- 
stalled in about 800 acres of clergy reserves and Ca- 
nada Company’s lands. contiguous, and am in treaty 
for &00 more from private individuals, which, one 
with another, will stand me in fifteen shillings cur- 
rency per acre. The land, besides being bounded by 
the river Thames, is watered at every half mile by 
streams running into it, the springs giving the purest 
water; the land slopes down to the south, and alto- 
gether is calculated to create satisfaction. I have set 
people to work, to chop, clear, burn, and fit the land 
in every respect for sowing, for eleven dollars an acre, 
or L.2, 15s. The fencing will cost me at the outside 
two dollars more per acre, and sowing one dollar and 
a half, making in all L.3, 12s. 6d. My log-house, 
34 by 22, and two stories, will give me six good rooms 
at least for roughing in, and will cost me at the out- 
side to make it comfortable, not more than L.50. In 
this my friend and I will live during the winter, and 
until I get things prepared for building. We have 
every thing as comfortable and good to eat as the most 
reasonable man could wish; and barring pewter spoons 
for silver, horn-handled knives for ivory, our table 
would not blush to stand alongside one at home. I 
have made three trips to York since our location, and 
bought a load of things each time. {I must make 
three trips more most likely before winter, to complete 
stores, pick up labourers, and arrange for land. Well, 
with the whole of this hard work, much hard deal- 
ing, thought and calculation, I grow more and more 
enthusiastic in favour of the country. Our climate 
is delightful, and our neighbourhood excellent and 
obliging. I would not for twenty thousand pounds re- 
turn to Scotland. I want not money, but to lead a use- 
ful life. Now, Alexander, if you want to buy land 
for your boys, do it immediately.” Here the writer 
enters into private details, so we pass on to his next 
letter, dated September 30. After giving some farther 
account of his operations, he thus proceeds to speak of 
his toils :—“ Riding fourteen miles to get lumber or 
sawn timber drawn, to ride to measure every cart- 
load myself, and to do at least one-half of what one 
at home would find people trustworthy enough to do 
for him, you will not wonder that the toils of a be- 
ginning are as numerous as they are weighty. How- 
ever, I like the life amazingly. I find at all events 
some scope for my mind; and if there be difficulties 
to surmount, there is no little pleasure in overcoming 
them, and still greater in feeling oneself equal to it. 
I have just been buying a hundred bushels of oats at 
1lid. a bushel; so you know what oats may be had 
for: excellent apples 74d. per bushel; wheat is high 
this year—that is, a dollar a bushel ; and butcher meat 
for 24d. and 3d. per lb. ; potatoes the same price as 
oats.” 

On the 25th of November, he makes the following 
observations :—‘‘ I have just returned from York, and 
have had a long talk with the governor, who seems 
to have the welfare of the country seriously at heart. 
We spoke of the prospects of the country. I men- 
tioned in my last the prices of land, as being one, two, 
three, and four dollars per acre, according to situ- 
ation and quality, chiefly dependent on the former. 
That for which I paid on an average three dollars, I 
could sell now at five, and next year, I dare say, at 
seven dollars the acre. There has a life and vigour 
been given to the province generally during the last 
two years, more particularly the present, that is as 
novel as it is propitious. This was remarked by the 
governor, who said, ‘ When we received emigrants 
of capital, from four to five hundred pounds was as 
much as was ever looked for; but lately, men with 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty, and even twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, have arrived, so as to alter the prospects 
of the country most materially.’ Since my last, I have 
removed to my new residence; and although, as I 
said before, I have to break my neck to get a view of 
the heavens overhead, get the cramp in my fingers, 
from milking the cow in these cold mornings, follow 
the trail of my oxen when they stray, and be alter- 
nately plasterer, glazier, slater, delver, and chopper, 
so that my hands have become as hard as elm, and 
their shape like bullock’s lights, with Bologna sausa- 
ges for fingers—I am, for all this, as pleased as Punch, 
and even get fat on it. Indeed, I must say, I have 
been indefatigable since my 'adoption of my new call. 
ing; so that, if I don’t succeed in establishing some 

‘degree of order, and management, and evidence of 
prosperity, *twill neither be for want of activity, de- 
cision, good humour, or system.” It is clear that this 
is the sort of person for a Canadian life. Again, in 
January 1834, he says, “I rise every morning at five 
o’clock, and awake the household ; and while the ser- 
vants are managing the breakfast, so as to get all 
comfortably over by daylight, I light the fire in our 
room, for I exact no service not absolutely necessary. 
IT don’t mean what you call necessary at home, but 


things of far lower estimate. My shoes, for instance, 
which are somewhat of the thickest, are well greased 
.twice a-week, instead of being blackened, which is 
very well for walking the streets, but of wondrous 
little use here. J have cut down twenty acres since 
my last, and am continuing the good work. We 
muster in all seven axes, and get through about an 
acre a-day; but as other matters interfere to take off 


my hands, I find I cannot average more than abot” 


twelve acres a-month. I see by my account with the 
bank that they have credited me with 3 and as 
money currency goes as far here as money sterling 
does in England, I calenlate I am a gainer of rather 
more than a fifth by the transfer: that, with the high 
rate of interest, the cheapness of living, and exemption 
from taxes, makes me at least three times as rich a 
man as I was at home.” 


By the next letter, dated May 11 of the present 
year, we find the writer equally pleased with the 
country, both as to soil and climate, and also for its 
healthiness. He had now a good deal cleared, and 
was burning off his timber from twenty-five acres for 
spring crop. He had rented all that he had cleared 
to a farmer from Scotland for a third of the crop, and 
was gradually acquiring the means of a lasting inde- 
pendence, along with all the attributes of rural wealth 
and comfort. It has been said that gentlemen should 
not emigrate to Canada, that it is a country only for 
working people. We formerly showed the fallacy 
of this idea. The present is but one of many hun- 
dreds of gentlemen who, during all their lives before, 
had never soiled their fingers with labour; and yet 
we see what is the result. We venture to say that 
Mr R. is as active, and puts his hands to as much 
dirty and hard work as would be the case with a per-’ 
son bred to rough country labour; while his educa- 
tion and intelligence lead him into the most advanta- 
geous course of operations. Ignorance is not bliss in 
Canada any more than it is in Great Britain. Mr R., 
in his last letter, writes a pleasant anecdote illustra- 
tive of the energy shown by well-bred individuals in 
Canada :—“ A gentleman emigrated with anumber of 
sons, each of whom he had previously had instructed 
in a useful branch of industry: one was a carpenter, 
another a blacksmith, and so on; all likewise knew 
the principles of mechanics sufficiently to adapt them 
to different pursuits. ‘The gentleman and his family 
were eminently successful, from thus being so very 
able to do all the work themselves. One made carts 
and ploughs, and another mounted them with iron 
from his forge. One day, while the smith was busy 
welding a piece of hot metal at the anvil, a stranger 
stepped in and inquired for his father ; but the smith, 
intent on his employment, did not. look up, but con- 
tented himself with telling him where his father was 
to be found. ‘But I have been trying some time, and 
cannot find out the door.’ ‘ Well, then,’ replied the 
industrious young man, ‘just wait a minute and I will 
show you.’ When the iron was finished, he therefore 
conducted the stranger towards the house, but on the 
way he began to suspect that the stranger was a per- 
sonage of some consequence, and another look told 
him he saw the governor, This discovery was just 
made when they rounded a corner, and came in view 
of the governor’s lady and several dashing belles of 
the capital. The young Vulean, who had his arms 
bare and begrimed with smoke and soot, apologised ; 
but Sir John, enjoying the joke, said, ‘no apology— 
just what I like to see; come and be introduced to 
Lady , just as you are. I will have no excuse.’ 
There was of course nothing for it but to obey; and I 
need not say that he was received with as much affabi- 
lity as if he had been dressed in the first-rate style of 
fashion.” This is the system of things in Upper Ca. 
nada. 

In different parts of these communications we are 
told that land in partially settled and good townships 
is rising rapidly in value; what is bought one year 
for a dollar and a half or two dollars an acre, is per- 
haps selling the next for four, six, or eight dollars. 
We mentioned this fact before, but we like to mention 
it again, for the purpose of bringing it under the no- 
tice of enterprising and judicious capitalists. We do 
not indeed know any country in the world so emi- 
nently calculated to remunerate hard labour, as well as 
suitable for the investment of capital, as Upper Canada 
is at present. At not a great distance of time this 
province will be one of the finest countries on the 
globe ; those who now purchase largely and settle will 
be its future aristocracy. 


JOKES 
PICKED UP IN CONVERSATION. 

A countryman from Fife, visiting Edinburgh for the 
first time, was very much astonished at the extent of the 
town and the elegance of the buildings. ‘I see,” said 
he, “there's mair places in the world than Torryburn. 


Three young men of one Berwickshire family, be- 
ing placed at the University of Edinburgh some fifty 
years ago, had an old servant of their mother’s sent 
along with them to take care of them. Nanny—for 
such was her name—soon after her arrival in the me- 
tropolis, found it necessary to sally forth to buy a 
penny worth of nittens, Anglicé tape, three yards to 


the penny. Having been accustomed to get such ar- | 


ticles in grocery shops in the country, she went into 


a place of the same description on the present occa- | 


sion, but to her great surprise found that no such 
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article was sold there. One after another, she tried 
all the grocery shops in the street, but still without 
success, when at length, quite tired out, she exclaimed, 
“‘Hech me! sic shops they hae, here! “In Dunse 
there's no a shop but what sells every thing. Here, 
for a their finery, we canna get sic a thing as a penny 
worth 0’ nittens in ony 0’ them.” Nanny did not cal- 


‘culate on the superiority of a division of labour and 


distribution of employments. 


One of the former Edinburgh magistracy, who felt 
astonishment at the change of things which had taken 
place in the present era, has been heard to sagaciously 
remark, ‘that this is really a wonderful area in 
which we live.” 


Mr Charles Kerr, formerly king’s printer for Scot- 
land, was a man of somewhat original character. Find- 
ing that the king’s printers of former days had been 
in the habit of wearing court clothes, he determined, 
after receiving his appointment, to revive that fashion, 
and accordingly appeared in the streets of Edinburgh, 
very much to the surprise of his acquaintance, in a gay 
suit of scarlet, with the proper appendices of a dress 
sword, bag, cane, &c. A friend at length ventured 
to remonstrate with him upon this strange tantrum, 
representing how much it excited the wonder and ri- 
dicule of the public. “Man,” said Kerr, over his 
shoulder, “I like to vex the public.” 


A Lady E of S , who had been elevated to 
that title from a very low origin, took a strange way 
of showing how she felt her parveni& dignity. She 
used to sit inher chamber, every now and then ring- 
ing her bell for her servant, having no use all the 
time for his attendance. The answer to the servant 
on his inquiring what was wanted, was simply, “ No- 
thing ;” the servant then retired, and nothing more 
was said or done till the next ring. Some one ven- 
turing to ask her ladyship’s reason for such strange 
conduct, ‘‘ What!” said she, “shall Lady E not 
ring her own bell when she pleases, whether she needs 
ony thing or no !” ee 


Miss Jacky G , a lady of the present century, 
well known for her wit, was walking one day to Perth, 
from a place in the neighbourhood, where she was re- 
siding. She was met by the Earl of K » a Te- 
markably small, short man, who asked her where she 
was going. ‘‘Il am going to the church,” said Miss 
Jacky. ‘* You don’t look very like the church,” said 
his lordship, meaning—you do not look as if you in- 
tended to go toit. ‘*I think,” replied Miss Jacky, 
eyeing his lordship’s diminutive person with a scorn- 
ful glance, ‘‘ I think T look as like the kirk as ye look 
like the steeple.” : 


About sixty years ago there flourished an eld Epis- 
copal clergyman at St Andrew’s, of primitive manners, 
great dignity of appearance, and who always walked 
in his cassock, after the manner of an English clergy- 
man. Dr Johnson remarked his fine clerical figure 
and dress in the street, and alluded to him in pointed 
terms in his Tour. One day, as this fine specimen 
of a former age was walking in the square of St An- 
drew’s College, a professor came up to him, and good- 
humouredly said, “ Well, are not we Presbyterians 
a very tolerant race, who permit you, and stich as you, 
the remnant of a tyrannical church, to go about in 
this way undisturbed ? I’m sure, if you folk hap- 
pened to have the upper hand, you would be beheading 
and hanging us as formerly.” ‘I’m not just clear 
that we would go that length with you,” answered 
3; “but I daresay we would think that ye michtna 
be the waur of a twelvemonth’s herding in Virginia. 
He meant a year’s banishment to the plantations, “to 
herd the buckskin kye,” as Burns phrases it. This 
same individual was once entrusted by his humble 
and depressed communion to undertake the duties of 
a bishop. ‘* No,” said he, “I have strong reasons for 
refusing the honour.” On being questioned hard for 
these reasons, he acknowledged, after a great deal of 
hesitation, that he did not believe he should “ know 
how to behave at the Restoration ;” that is, after the 
Pretender and the Episcopal establishment should be 
replaced, an event which he devoutly expected. 


An officer of the peace was brought before Provost 
\Webster of Forfar, and convicted of having appro. 
priated to his own use a sum of money, which, in the 
discharge of his. official duty, he had recovered: for 
behoot of a creditor. The worthy magistrate, in the 
course of administering a reproof to the delinquent, 
remarked ‘‘that it was singular they could not get 
honest men to transact the business of the court ;” to 
which the noways abashed offender made this brief 
but characteristic reply : “ There’s nae wonder aboot 
it, sir, for nae honest man wad do't.” 


A clergyman, being told that some “new Jights” had 
appeared im the religious world, replied emphatically, 
“| wish we could hear of some new livers.” j 
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WEAKNESSES OF THE WISE. 
Tx a late article, this subject was taken under consi- 
deration, but only in a partial way, and subordinately 
to the variance observed in common characters be- 
tween their lights and their actions. It may now be 
worth while to enter a little more largely into those 
« Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise,” 

those littlenesses of the great, and frailties of the 
strong, which form so interesting a chapter in the 
book of human nature. Far from such a pursuit be 
the spirit of detraction, or the desire of amusing me- 
diocrity at the expense of excellence: the subject has 
a philosophical interest, and may supply an useful les- 
son to all. 

At the very first proposition of such a subject, the 
mind of every reader must rush to the recollection of 
Bacon—the man whose powerful intellect overthrew 
the whole heathendom of philosophy, substituting 
truth in its place; and yet could, for ambition, be- 
tray a friend, and fawn upon a menial, and, for 
wealth, sell justice ata price! Ceaseless wonder must 
follow the history of Bacon, The errors of two 
thousaud. years vanished before the brightness of his 
mental sight. He placed the human mind for the 
first time in a right reasoning course. No wisdom 
could be more profound, no eloquence more winning, 
no services more useful, than his. But mark the 
course of his life. He employed his. professional ta- 
lents in pleading against the Earl of Essex, who had 
recently been his patron; nay, more, spontaneously 
broyght forward private letters, addressed by the un- 
fortunate nobleman to himself, as evidence of his guilt 
—and all this for the purpose of gaining new patron- 
age. He flattered James I. as superior in judgment, 
learning, eloquence, and every princely attribute, to 
all the great men of antiquity; he even flattered the 
smooth-faced and unlettered minion of that monarch, 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham, in order. the more ef- 
fectually to gain royal favour. Lastly, he so far pro- 
stituted the highest legal office in the kingdom by 
receiving bribes from suitors, as to be thought worthy, 
by his peers, of degradation and banishment. “How 
mortifying,” says a modern writer, ‘to reflect on that 
deficiency ‘of principle, that absence of ingenuous feel- 
ing, that tendency to dissimulation, that everlasting 
struggle to aggrandise himself by menial arts and beg- 
garly importunities, and even by the more sordid in. 
strumentality of detraction, all of which may be traced 
in the memorials of the private life of this man— 

* The wisest, mightiest, meanest of mankind !’” 


Bacon was one of those who-are at once avaricious 
and prodigal. When on a progress to Newmarket 
with the king, he gave a man ten pounds for bring. 
ing him some fruit; at which the royal wit remarked, 
& My lord, this is the way to Beggars’ Bush.” He 
could also tamely see his servants appropriating the 
money which lay in his closet, saying, ‘ Ay, ay, poor 
men, that is their portion.” It was not so mych 
for his.owm use thati:he seems to have desired money, 
as; atthe utmost, forthe eclatof lavishing it on others, 
among whom his servants.were the principal. Hence, 
on their all rising up at his entrance into his own hall, 
he said, with a bitter quibble, “ Alas, your rise has 
. been my fall.” The, frailty of Bacon is thus of a 
double character. ty 
' Ip is not necessary to travel far from the age of 
Bacon, in order to find spevimens of the same mingled 


weakness and strength. The great, mind, | 


policy of Elizabeth were not superior to the machina- 
tions of an.assassin. She could hint toa courtier how 
pleasing it would be to her if Mary could be remoyed 
without the. disagreeable, ceremonies. of a judicial 


o 


death, and called him a precise fellow when his honour 
rose against the monstrous proposal. The woman 
who could grasp the whole case of Europe, and brave 
the concentrated power of all its Catholic states, was 
liable to be beguiled by the most barefaced flattery, 
and caused all the mirrors in her palace to be de- 
stroyed, when they could no longer’tell her that her 
face was smooth. She at length died with her finger 
in her mouth at seventy, heart-broken for the loss ot 
a youth to whom she thought she had been attached. 

Nor was her successor an uninteresting example of 
the same phenomenon. That James possessed not 
only learning, but talent to give it life and effect, no 
one can doubt who has given his history a proper con- 
sideration. And yet was there ever a character more 
childishly weak ? The man who could discourse to 
admiration on every abstract question, who had a per- 
tinent and shrewd remark for every little incident 
that came under his notice, and who uttered more 
wit in his daily course of life than any man in his 
dominions, wanted the common manliness which 
peasants and citizens enjoy alike with the warlike 
and the noble, was timid and cruel, cherished a variety 
of paltry antipathies, and as ridiculous affections, and 
was alternately a sage and a butfoon, a boy and an old 
woman, as the various shades of his character hap- 
pened to predominate. 


At the same period, we have Napier mixing his 
profound mathematical pursuits with the employment 
of divination for the discovery of hidden treasures. 
A contract was entered into with him, says Mr Wood 
in his Peerage, ‘‘ by the noted Robert Logan of Res- 
talrig, in July 1594, setting forth, forasmuch as there 
were old reports and appearances that a sum of money 
was hid within Logan’s house of Fastcastle, John 
Napier should do his utmost diligence to search and 
.seek out, and by all craft and ingine to find out the 
same, and by the grace of God shall either find out 
the same, or make it sure that nosuch thing has been 
there. For his reward he was to have an exact third 
of what was found, and to be safely guarded by Logan 
back to Edinburgh, with the same.” Such a document 
must ever be considered asa most remarkable memorial 
of the absurdities which sometimes beset the most pro- 
found intellects. After finding Napier himself liable 
to so deplorable. a weakness, can we justly laugh at 
the peasantry who believed him to be possessed of su- 
pernatural powers. 


But how trifling appear the heresies of Napier when 
compared with the nonsense of his still more illus- 
trious contemporary, Kepler, who, while penetrating 
for the first time the sublime mysteries of astronomy, 
devoutly believed in astrology, and thought there was 
a resemblance between the distances of the heavenly 
bodies, as seen from the sun in their aphelia and pe- 
rihelia, and the division of the musical octave. Kep- 
ler maintained that the earth was, a vast’ animal, 
breathing out wind from. holes in the mountains ; and 
that all the planets are: animated, and have’ muscles 
proportioned to their bulk, by means of which they 
move through absolute space. He also supposed that 
the earth had a sympathy with the heavens, and was 
so terrified at the approach of a comet as to sweat 
out a great: quantity of vapour, which caused great 
rains and floods. Yet to this man are we indebted. 
‘for some of the most valuable discoveries in one of 
the most magnificent and. true of. all the: sciences. 
After-such wild surmises, it will not excite any won- 


to publish his vanity. When some of his discoveries 
‘were controyerted by his envious contemporaries, he 
-informed.the. world.that, he.might, well. afford :to:wait: 


‘der that Kepler was weak enough both to be vain and | 


Prick Turee Haurrence. 
for the approval of a subsequent age, when Nature 
had waited six thousand years for a Kepler toexplain 
her mysteries ! 

From the dreams of these philosophers;. it is a re- 
lief to turn to the: pilgrimage which Descartes made 
to Loretto, in order to propitiate the Virgin Mary to 
the success of his mathematical investigations, or to 
the confidence which Cromwell placed in: his lucky 
day. Nor is it less pleasant to contrast the mighty 
speculations of Newton, with his sitting for hours on 
his bed-side, oblivious of the duty of putting on his 
clothes—his application of his mistress’s finger to the 
bowl of his pipe—his request to the servant to remove 
the fire, when all he had to do for the required cool- 
ness was to remove from it—or his supposing that he 
had dined, on finding the-fowl which had been brought 
in for his dinner reduced to bones, a friend having in 
the meantime eaten it by hisown request. The child- 
like simplicity of the author of the Principia hardly 
ranks, indeed, among the weaknesses of the wise, 
though sufficiently amusing in its way. The absurdi- 
ties committed by a philosopher through mere abstrac- 
tion of mind, induced by the nature of his studies, 
are not to be wondered at. Very different, however, 
are those which escape into notice from the men wha 
pretend to be observers of the world, and the censors: 
of its errors. When we find such a man as Swift 
writing on the back of the letter communicating Gay’s 
death, that he had not read it for five days, on account 
of ‘an impulse foreboding some misfortune’’—when 
we find the Duke of Orleans, with all his native and 
acquired gifts, his wicked wit and his extensive know= 
ledge of mankind, solicitous of favourable prognostics. 
from fortune-tellers— 


** A godless regent trembling ata star”— 


the wonder is legitimate; for the one part of the cha- 
racter is in opposition to the other. It would be hardly 
possible, perhaps, after having read the works of Pope, 
to believe any one who told usin conversation that 
their author could cherish the most unworthy enmi- 
ties and jealousies, and practise the meanest arts of 
dissimulation. The whole trick about the publication 
of his letters, as exposed in'so masterly a manner by 
D'Israeli, must ever be looked upon as one-of the most 
contemptible actions of which any man was ever guilty. 
His eagerness, moreover, to destroy the reputation of 
all contemporary writers, some of whom were beneath 
his regard, while several others were more entitled to 
the respect of the world than himself, is quite unjusti- 
fiable on any principle of morality, while it exposed 
him to miseries the most intense, and at the same time 
the most ridiculous. How strange, too, to connect 
with the exquisitely worked-up and fine-sounding es- 
says of Pope, the recollection that he would overeat 
himself with childish dainties, and, when offered a 
dram by a compassionate host,. pretend to be angry, 
but take it nevertheless! 

In a later period, when mankind were exempt from 
many follies that had’ beset enlightened and unen- 
lightened at an earlier period, have we not’ Rousseau 
acting like the veriest child, and Johnson believing 
in the second sight? That the author of the Rambler 


should have commenced every effort of locomction, ¢ “ 


with a particular foot, appears not less wonderfui tham 
that the author of the Essay on Man should have 
been. like to surfeit himself every time he came across 
stewed lampreys. The grand weakness of Johnson, 
however, was not unparticipated by other eminent 
men in bis own time. Sir James Steuart, whoge work 
on Political Economy-gave: the first impulse to the 
study of that invaluable science:in Britain, had in early 


| lifemadea paction with a young friend named Trotter, 
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that whosoever died first, should, if possible, revisit 
the other at noon in a particular arbour in the garden 
at Coltness. To the very end of his life—after twenty 
years of intervening exile—and when hardly able to 
walk with the gout, the surviving philosopher went 
every day at the specified hour to the place appointed, 
and as often returned disappointed. On every other 
point, Sir James was a shrewd and sensible man, one 
who could play, and pretty successfully too, with the 
weaknesses of others. He was also, be it remarked, 
a sound Christian. Yet he seriously hoped to the end 
of his days that a visit of his deceased friend would be 
vouchsafed to him. When rallied on the subject, he 
presented much the same unphilosophical argument 
which is understood to have actuated Johnson. ‘‘ We 
do not know enough,” said he, “of the other world, 
to entitle us to say that the return of Mr Trotter is 
impossible.” 

Goldsmith, again, united the fancy and feeling of a 
poet, the penetration of a man of the world, and the sa- 
gacity of a philosopher, with a character most strangely 
compounded of coxcom) and simpleton. The author 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, strange to say, would fret 
to hear praise bestowed on a harlequin, and com- 
plained that, when he published any thing, the public 
made a point of overlooking it. Blair, the author of 
the Sermons, never made the least effort to conceal 
that he had the highest possible opinion of himself; 
and so fastidious was he about externals, that, on get- 
ting a new coat, he would have a mirror laid down on 
the ground, that he might see how the skirtshung. An 
illustrious medical teacher of the last century kept all 
his ready money in an open drawer in one of the pub- 
lic rooms of his house, to which he resorted when he 
wanted any, as did his wife—and perhaps also his ser- 
vants. Dr Adam Smith, with all his immense powers of 
reflection, and with a character in every respect highly 
amiable, was in some respects a mere child. He was 
tyrannised over by an old female cousin who kept his 
house; and when he wanted a dit of loaf-sugar, of 

- which he was as fond as a baby, he had to watch till 
her back was turned from the tea-table, in order to 
snatch it. A friend of his said one day to an indi- 
vidual, who mentioned it again to the present writer, 
“‘Ts it not strange of Adam Smith ? notwithstanding 
all his acquaintance with commercial principles, the 
wealth of nations, and so forth, he cannot buy his own 
horse-corn ; and I have to doit for him!” What a 
strange compound, again—stranger than all these— 
was Burns !—a mixture of “ dirt and deity,” according 
to Byron, who was the same himself. Scott seemed 
likely, during the greater part of his life, to escape 
from the world, without its being able to detect any 
failing in his character; but it turned out that, in 
order to acquire the comparatively humble honours of 
territorial proprietorship, of which he seemed fonder 
than of any degree or kind of literary fame, he had 
impignorated his genius, his credit, every thing but 
his honour, and was at last obliged to wear out the 
very principle of life in a desperate effort to expiate 
the consequences of his imprudence. This great man 
was impatient of all allusion to his writings, and to- 
tally insensible to flattery on the score of that in 
which he transcended all other men—his creative ima- 
gination: but he liked to observe that his character 
of sheriff carried with it some local respect, and lis- 
tened to the praises of his trees with a doating fond- 
ness only to be exceeded by that with which a young 
mother hears her infant commended for beauty. 

But, after all, let us be just to the votaries of litera- 
ture and science. Strange as the above instances of 
mingled greatness and frailty may appear, they prove 
nothing against greatness in the main. We could 
enumerate many equally great with the above, who 
hardly ever uttered a thought or committed an action 
calculated to elicit either ridicule or reproach. The 

mame of Shakspeare has come down to us without the 
record of afault. Milton has the front of majestic 
Virtue herself. Newton is as stainless as the child 
whom, in some trivial matters, he resembled. Addi- 
son’s is a name of unsullied lustre. And no man 
could display more true worth, more benevolence, 
more immaculate honour, than the illustrious person 
who comes last but not least upon our roll. Nature 
seems to have no rule on this point: she sometimes 
gives a character that degrades talent, and sometimes 
one that adorns it. Upon the whole, there is reason 
to conclude that a studious life, as it abstracts men 
from contact with the world, tends to make them 
more virtuous. Even in the case of the poets, we 
believe this rule will hold. We think with Macken- 
“zie, that the air of Parnassus is naturally favourable 
to goodness: the failings cf this class of men must be 
chiefly attributed to external circumstances. When 
we find, however, that great mental gifts do not ex- 
empt their possessor from a share of human foibles or 
vices, in what mood of mind should we contemplate 
te apparently so great phenomenon ? Assuredly 
wih a sense of self-congratulation on those inferior 
gifts of our own, with which we were otherwise, per- 
laps, disposed to be discontented. Let us indulge inno 


paltry triumph over the lame deity who seems to fall 


from heaven at our feet; such a feeling is not justi- 
fiable on any grounds whatever. But let the contem- 
plation of such phenomena at least assist us in 
attaining that tranquil acquiescence in the decrees of 
nature, which is so beautiful a trait in every well-re- 


@ulated mind, and which helps so greatly to place us | 


at ease with ourselves and at peace with our fellow- 
creatures. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
IRREGULAR WINDS. 
UnbeEr the class of irregular winds are included those 
which occur at uncertain periods in any part of the 
world, as hurricanes, whirlwinds, tornados, squalls, 
and those variable winds which are most common in 
temperate climates. 


HURRICANES, 

Hurricanes are violent tempests of wind, attended 
by rain, hail, thunder, lightning, and all the most ap- 
palling concomitants of storm. They occur most fre- 
quently and with the greatest violence in tropical cli- 
mates, because, in consequence of the very great heat 
which there prevails, the rarifaction of the air, and 
also the condensation of the vapour it contains into 
raindrops, take place more suddenly and completely 
than in more temperate regions. By this means the 
electricity of the atmosphere—that subtle fluid which 


‘seems to pervade all bodies, and which universally 


la 


seeks its own equilibriam—is disturbed, and no longer 
maintains an equal distribution through the aérial \va- 
pour. It accumulates in vast quantities in one mass of 
vapour or cloud, while in another it is deficient; and, 
consequently, to regain its equilibrium, it flashes ua- 
der the form of lightning from the surcharged cloud, 
to the cloud that is undercharged, or to the earth it- 
self.. Hence, hurricanes are always attended with 
electrical manifestations, which add greatly to the tra- 
gical horrors of the spectacle they exhibit. In describ- 
ing the tremendous hurricane which took place in the 
Wrest Indies in 1772, the writer observes, ‘“‘ I must 
still mention how dreadful every thing looked in this 
horrible and dark night, there being so many fiery 
meteors in the air, which I, and others who were in 
the same situation, were spectators of. Towards the 
east, the face of the heavens presented to our view a 
number of fiery rods—electrical brushes—which were 
through the whole night shooting and darting in all 
directions; likewise fiery balls, which flew up and 
down—here and there—and burst into a number of 
small pieces, which, like torches of flaming straw, 
came very near the road where we lay; yet, notwith- 
standing all these phenomena, thunder and lightning 
was abundantly great.” The genius of science, which 
has not failed to investigate with undaunted assiduity 
every phenomenon in nature—whether humble or su- 
blime—has afforded us a very satisfactory account of 
the causes of hurricanes, by which we are enabled to 
explain the sudden formation of the mass of waters 
which on such occasions rushes down in torrents 
from the heavens; the loud thunder and vivid light- 
ning by which they are accompanied ; and the strong 
impetuous wind which, whether sweeping with its 
fearful violence over forests or cities, carries inevita- 
ble destruction along with it. Already we have ob- 
served, that the flashes of lightning, fire-balls, and 
other fiery appearances, are in reality masses of elec- 
tric fluid, which, darting from surcharged cloud to 
cloud, seeks to distribute itself equally around; let us 
now, then, attend to the formation of the rain, and the 
wind which ensues. The origin of the rain is thus 
accounted for:—Water, we know, is composed of two 
gases, oxygen. and hydrogen; and when these gases 
are mixed, and an electrical spark transmitted through 
them, they condense with a loud report, and by their 
combination form water. It is now, then, to be 
remembered, that oxygen exists abundantly in the 
atmosphere; so, also, does hydrogen in its higher 
regions. Hydrogen is not, however, excepting as an 
element of its vapour, a constituent of the atmosphere ; 
therefore we must elsewhere seek its origin. The 
truth is, that, in various natural processes which are 
going on upon the earth’s surface, large quantities of 
hydrogen are constantly set free; and as it is the lightest 
gas that is known, it is not unreasonably inferred that 
the quantity thus liberated ascends into the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, where it floats in accumu- 
lated abundance. Accordingly, when the electric fluid 
flashes from cloud to cloud, being transmitted through 
this oxygen and hydrogen, it causes these two gases 
to combine and form the mass of water which de- 
scends. But this is not all: herein we may also re- 
cognise the cause of the wind; for when these two 
gases have so combined, they suddenly occupy less 
space than they did when separated ; and, accordingly, 
a large vacuum is formed, into which the surround- 
ing air rushes with astonishing rapidity, giving 
rise to a violent current of wind, which in tropical 
climates moves along with a velocity of from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred feet in a second. 
Such hurricanes commence in various .ways: some- 
times from a single and small cloud which suddenly 
expands, overspreading, as with a dense shroud, the 


whole heavens ; and sometimes from a slowly gather- 
ing mass of clouds which appear to be irradiated with 
electric fire. When the enterprising navigator, Co- 
lumbus, was about to depart from Isabella Island, 
while his vessels were still in the harbour, one of 
these dreadful hurricanes arose. ‘‘ About mid-day,” 
says Washington Irving, ‘a furious wind sprang up 
from the east, driving before it dense volumes of 
cloud and vapour. Encountering another tempest 
from the west, it appeared as if a violent conflict en- 
sued. The clouds were rent by incessant flashes, or 
rather streams of lightning. At one time they were 
piled up high in the sky, at another they descended 
to the earth, filling the air with a baleful darkness 
more impenetrable than the obscurity of midnight. 
Wherever the hurricane passed, whole tracts of forests 
were shivered and stripped of their leavesand branches, 
and those of gigantic size which resisted the blast 
were torn up by the roots, and hurled to a great dis- 
tance. Groves were torn from the mountain preci- 
pices, and vast masses of earth and rock precipitated 
into the vallies with terrific noise, choking the course 
of the rivers. The fearful sounds in the air and on 
the earth—the pealing thunder—the vivid lightning 
—the howling of the wind—the crash of falling trees 
and rocks—filled every one with affright, and many 
thought that the end of the world was at hand. Some 
fled to caverns for safety, for their frail houses were 
blown down, and the air was filled with the trunks. 
and branches of trees, and even with fragments of 
rocks, carried along by the fury of the tempest. When 
the hurricane reached the harbour, it whirled the 
ships round as they lay at anchor, snapped their 
cables, and sunk three of them to the bottom, with 
all who were on board. Others were driven about, 
dashed against each other, and tossed mere wrecks 
upon the shore by the swelling surges of the sea, 
which in some places rolled for three or four miles 
upon the land. The tempest lasted for three hours. 
When it had passed away, and the sun again ap- 
peared, the Indians regarded each other with mute 
dismay. Never, in their memory, nor in their tradi- 
tions, had their island been visited by such a tremen- 
dous storm. They believed that the Deity had sent 
this fearful ruin to punish the cruelties and crimes of 
the white men, and declared that this people had 
moved the very air, the water, and the earth, to dis- 
turb their tranquil life, and to desolate their island.” 

The West Indies, the Isle of France, and the king- 
doms of Siam and China, are the countries which are 
rnost subjected to the ravages of hurricanes. In the. 
West Indies they most frequently occur in the month 
of August, and the Indians, from their experience, 
originally taught our planters the signs by which 
their approach may be prognosticated. The hurri- 
cane occurs either in the first quarter or at the full 
change of the moon. If it come on at the full, then 
at the preceding change the sky looks troubled, and 
the sun more red than usual; besides which, there is a 
dead calm below, and the mountain-tops are free from 
those mists which usually overhang them. In the 
caverns of the earth and in wells, a hollow rumbling 
noise, like a rushing wind, is heard, and animals are 
observed to tremble and be much disturbed. Many 
animals, indeed, appear to be very sensible of any 
change in the electrical state of the atmosphere, and 
indicate their uneasiness by moaning and great rest- 
lessness. At night the stars seem larger than usual, 
aud are frequently surrounded with halos. It is said, 
also, that the sea emits a strong smell, and rises into 
vast waves, without any wind being present. ‘The 
wind itself ceases to maintain its usually easterly 
stream, and shifts to the west, whence with occasional 
intermissions it blews irregularly and violently. The 
moon, likewise, is frequently surrounded by a halo, 
and many luminous meteors, such as those described 
in the early articles of the present series, appear in 
the heavens. Notwithstanding that by observation 
we may thus predicate the approach of hurricanes, it. 
does not appear that we are at present able to avert 
them by any contrivance of art. Lightning rods, 
or conductors which permit the electric fluid to pass 
down into the earth without any sensible shock, have 
been suggested, but do not seem to have been tried 
with success. The explosion of gunpowder on neigh. 
bouring hills has recently been had recourse to in 
France, and is said to have been attended with fa- 
vourable results. But the truth is, that the whole 
phenomena of the hurricane take place in nature un 
so large and grand a scale, that we do not believe 
they can be sensibly affected, much less really avert- 
ed, by any human artifice. 


WHIRLWINDS, WATERSPOUTS, PILLARS OF SAND. \ 

Whirlwinds constitute another, but not less fright- 
ful, description of tempest, yet differ materially, both. 
in respect to their origin and phenomena, from the 
hurricane, just described. It has been already ob- 
served that the course of the winds is very consider- 
ably modified by the elevations and depressions of the 
country over which they sweep ; accordingly, in pass- 
ing over a mountainous district, it sometimes happens 
that the general stream of the wind is divided into a 
double current, each of which encountering the other 
at an angle, gives rise to that violent spiral or whirl- 
ing motion of the air, denominated whirlwind. Such 
tempests of wind are often very destructive, for, by 
the spiral or whirling motion of its current, the 
branches of trees are torn oi, or the trees themselves 
dragged up by the roots; houses are unroofed, and 
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the less firmly built habitations of mankind thrown 
down ; while at sea, the water, raised in a dense mass 
to the clouds under the form of a waterspout, threatens 
destruction to every neighbouring vessel; and in the 
Desert, the sands, raised into immense pillars, move 
in spectral majesty along the plains, astonishing 
and appalling every spectator. Before the whirlwind 
appears, the sky is commonly overcast with dark 
clouds, which appear to hurry from every point of the 
compass, until they unite in a single and vast mass. 
In thus moving onwards, they are seen to attract and 
strike each other with great energy, rushing with a 
whirling motion to the same centre. The whole mass 
of clouds then appears to be in violent agitation, the 
upper and denser stratum seeming to press the lighter 
one down to the earth. The vapours then blend into 
one dense column, which, descending to the surface of 
the earth, accompanied by a strong spirally twisting 
wind, movealong, scattering destruction around. On 
the 6th July 1823, a remarkable whirlwind occurred 
at a village near St Omer, which in its progress broke 
down the hedge of a dwelling-house, overturned a 
barn, and gave the house, which was solidly built, a 
shock which the farmer compared to that of an earth- 
quake. It had in breaking the hedge torn asunder 
and carried off the tops of the strongest trees, from 
twenty to thirty of which were overturned in such a 
manneras to prove that the motion was rotatory ; others 
were lifted up and cast upon the higher branches of 
trees from sixty to seventy feet high. It uprooted a 
large sycamore, and carried it to a distance of six 
hundred yards; then continuing its course, in the 
manner of a ball that strikes the earth and rebounds, 
it threw down the roofs of three houses, and lifted up 
several large trees, among which were elms of pro- 
digious size. The labouring people, impressed with 
a sense of their danger, had only time, in order to 
avoid it, to lie down, and keep fast hold of their 
ploughing instruments. The power of the whirlwind, 
indeed, in uplifting solid and heavy materials from 
the surface of the earth, and carrying them to a con- 
‘siderable distance, is almost incredible. Inan account 
of a whirlwind which occurred in Derbyshire on the 
12th May 1811, it is stated in the Public Ledger, 
that, ‘after tearing up plantations, levelling barns, 
walls, and miners’ cots, it tore up large ash-trees, car- 
rying them from twenty to thirty yards, and twisted 
the tops from the trunks, conveying them from fifty 
to a hundred yards’ distance. Cows were lifted from 
one field to another, and injured by the fall; miners’ 
buddle-tubs, wash-vats, and other materials, carried 
to a considerable distance, and forced into the ground. 
Furthermore, in illustration of this prodigious power 
of the: whirlwind, which we shall immediately apply 
to the very singular phenomena of waterspouts, pil- 
Jars of sand, &c., we may refer to the whirlwind 
which occurred at Scarborough on the 24th June 
1823. Having reached the coast, between the piers 
it drove the water in foam and spray to the height of 
the ship’s mast; and after making much havoc among 
the light boats, raised one eight or ten feet out of the 
sea, Staving, upsetting, and filling others with water. 
The sea was taken up by the energy of its rotatory 
motion; and the spectators were persuaded, from the 
immense impetus of the propelling power, that it 
would have carried up even small fishes or any light 
body in its way. With these facts before us, we are 
prepared, in some measure, to account for the very 
singular phenomenon of the syphon or waterspout. 
‘The waterspout, as it is observed at sea, commences 
in the following manner :—A dark and dense cloud is 
first observed in the heavens, out of which a small 
and perfectly defined spout or cone of water descends. 
Beneath this cone the sea becomes agitated, throwing 
up its waves to meet it, like spray dashing upon 
“rocks. The spout or cone of water then descending 
from the cloud, extends itself to about twice its first 
length, and the water from the sea’ below becomes 
more agitated, and is thrown up still higher. At 
‘length, the conical descending column meeting the co- 
nical ascending column, unites with it, “so that a dis- 
tinctly formed spout of water is now connected between 
the cloud and the sea. It appears to be suspended 
‘trumpet-shaped from the cloud, and in this situation 
assumes its most terrific aspect to those mariners who 
have the misfortune to be in its neighbourhood. The 
spout appears to be hollow, light in the middle, and 
black at the cloud whence it has descended, and a 
Waving motion, as of ascending spray, is distinctly 
seen in its interior, more evident, however, near the 
water than the cloud. The singular fact of the trans- 
merency of the tube was noticed by Mr Alexander 
*‘ewart in the account he gave in the Philosophical 
‘--ansactions of the waterspout he saw in the Mediter- 
‘ye seen in 1701. “It was observable of all of them 
(s0)) he), but chiefly of the larger pillar, that towards 
‘)* ad it began to appear like a hollow canal, only 
»'.> in the borders, but white in the middle; and 
‘> oigh at first it was altogether black and opaque, 
“yet cue could very distinctly perceive the sea-water 
- flying along the middle of this canal as smoke does up 
‘a chimney, and that with great swiftness and with a 
very perceptible motion ; and then soon after the 
“spout or canal burst in the middle, and disappeared 
“by little and little ; the boiling up and pillar. like form 
“of the sea-water continuing «lways to the last, even 
for some considerable time after the spout disappeared, 
‘and perhaps till the spout appeared again, or re-formed 
itself, which it commonly did in the same place as be- 
“fore, breaking and forming itself again several times 


in a quarter or half an hour.” ‘The mode in which 
the waterspout disappears, is here correctly enough 
stated. It begins to fade in its centre, and disappears 
from the lower part, leaving the remaining cone 
jagged at its extremity. The other portion of the co- 
lumn then grows paler and paler, the waving motion 
within being slower and less distinct ; the water then 
becomes less agitated, and the whole entirely disap- 
pears. Bearing in mind the facts we have already 
related concerning the uplifting power of the whirl- 
wind, the following explanation appears to us sufii- 
ciently adequate to account for this phenomenon :— 
When the two winds encounter each other, they as- 
sume a whirling or rotatory motion ; by which motion 
any cloud happening to be near them is condensed 
into a conical form, and turned round with great ve- 
locity. By this rotatory motion, the particles of the 
cloud are driven to the external surface of the spout, 
and a vacuum being thereby formed within, the sur- 
rounding water is pressed up into its interior. Al- 
though this explanation has been esteemed satisfactory 
by most scientific men, some, and among them Luke 
Howard, have considered that whirlwinds and Water- 
spouts have an electrical origin, It is certain that both 
whirlwinds and waterspouts are very often accom- 
panied by electrical phenomena; but this may rather 
be the result of the equal distribution of the electric 
fluid, through the atmosphere being broken by the 
phenomena themselves, than the cause of their pro- 
duction. On the same mechanical principles do we 
explain the circumstance of the whirlwind raising 
trees, stones, earth, tiles, and a variety of heavy bo- 
dies, to a considerable height from the surface: of the 
ground ; and more especially on the same principles 
may be explained the moving pillars of sand which are 
occasionally observed in the Desert. 


TORNADOS AND SQUALLS. 

In concluding the subject of irregular winds, we 
have only to observe, that the fornado is, properly 
speaking, a wind which blows at once from ali points 
of the compass; but we find it very indiscriminately 
applied by travellers both to the hurricane and whirl- 
wind. 

The squall arises from a rapid condensation of va- 
pour in the atmosphere, occasioning a sudden change 
in the temperature of the surrounding air. Our seamen 
speak of black or white squalls; the former being at- 
tended either by rain, hail, or snow; the latter being 
accompanied by neither. The theory of the forma- 
tion of these occasional winds has in the preceding 
article been fully explained. 


ISABEL AND LUCY, 
A TALE, 


SoMEWHERE between twenty and thirty years ago, 
there resided in the city of New York a widow lady 
named Mrs Reginald Tudor. She was an English- 
woman, and descended from a noble family, but had 
long been settled in America; and though possessing 
many aristocratic prejudices, was, in all her actions, 
kind, condescending, and humane. Like most old 
people, Mrs Tudor talked often of the past, and the 
friends of her youth, which had been spent among 
noble relatives. This, however, was an innocent 
vanity, and the only evil atsending upon it was, that 
it affected her grandaughter, under her charge, Isabel 
Williamson. Isabel was a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
an only child, and as such cherished but not spoiled 
by her parents and grandmother. Nothing could 
spoil so frank and generous a disposition; but Isabel 
was touched with the family taint of pride. She had 
a feeling bordering on contempt for every thing 
American ; and though born in the city of New York 
—though her mother and her maternal ancestors were 
American—she always called herself English, and 
preferred English usages. At the time to which this 
story refers, Isabel’s parents were away from home 
on along absence, and during this period Lucy At- 
well arrived in town from the west. Lucy, who came 
consigned for life to the parents of Isabel, was a 
weak, timid, country girl, of about seventeen, made 
an orphan by sudden bereavement, and, by an accu- 
mulation of misfortunes, left penniless. ‘These me- 
lancholy circumstances formed an irresistible appeal 
to Igabel’s heart, yet pride furbade that she should 
appar to bestow upon the forlorn Lucy the attentions 
which her heart prompted. She was shocked by what 
she considered the vulgar appearance of Lucy, and 
mortified by being brought in contact with so inarti- 
ficial and countryfied a companion. She expostulated 
with her grandmother on the impropriety of her re- 
taining Lucy asa resident in the house, and with 
tears in her eyes besought her to remove Lucy to 
some other house. But Mrs Tudor was firm though 
mild in her decision, that Lucy should not only re- 
main, but be paid every attention to. It would be 
needless to relate all that was said on this subject, 
either by the aged Jady or her grandaughter. Mrs 
Tudor was resolute in her first intentions, and Isabel 
was obliged to acquiesce. 

“¢ My dear,” said she one day to Isabel, ‘‘ you re- 
member I promised to tell you a story connected with 
the revolutionary war, or rather with the passions it 
engendered, and which might interest you in the re- 
cital. If you please, I shall try to relate the particu- 
lars this evening to you and Lucy, for she may be 
equally entertained by what I have to narrate. To 
me the story is associated with many sacred recollec- 


tions ; it deeply affected my imagination at the time, 
and related to persons in whom I had some interest.” 

Isabel possessed an insatiable and romantic desire 
to hear stories, and was delighted with her grand. 
mother’s proposal. Behold her, then, in the evening, 
sitting on one side of Mrs Tudor’s matronly chair, 
and Lucy on the other, with the wood fire burning 
brightly before them. Mrs Tudor now proceeded :— 

“When I lived in London, I had an intimate friend, 
who was, like myself, a widow, with anonly son. Mrs 
M‘Arthur—that was her name—had set her heart on 
having her son fix himself in the calm quiet of home 
and domestic life, such as suited her matured and fe- 
minine tastes, but was not at all adapted to a young 
man of unchecked ambition and ardent passions. 
M‘Arthur’s mind was early steeped in the military 
spirit of tales and songs of chivalry ; and as soon as he 
was old enough to think of a profession, he avowed 
his will—the will, and the wish of a widow’s only son 
is fate—to be a soldier. My friend opposed him at 
first, but he who was never denied any thing, was not 
long opposed in his most impetuous passion; and his 
poor mother, fearing all things and hoping nothing, 
procured a captaincy for him, and soon after had her 
heart almost broken by his being ordered on the Ame- 
rican service. Your father, Isabel, came to this coun- 
try at the same time, and was ever after intimately 
associated with M‘Arthur, and from him I have re 
ceived the particulars that I shall relate to you. 

Captain M‘Arthur was appointed to command a 
detachment that was sent to wrest the possession of a 
small town from the Americans. The male inhabi- 
tants, notwithstanding the confusion of a surprise, 
made a valorous resistance, but, overcome by num- 
bers and discipline, all who could fly, fled to support 
the banner of their country in a more fortunate field, 
and defend her where defence would be available. 

Captain M‘Arthur had gallantly achieved his ob- 
ject. He obtained undisputed possession of the town ; 
but in effecting this, he received a dangerous wound, 
and was carried, bleeding and insensible, to the best 
house the place afforded, situated at the entrance of the 
town, and belonging to one Amos Blunt, a bold yeo- 
man, who had been first and last to fight in defence 
of his home, and who, as he caught from a distant 
hill a last look of the roof that sheltered his two lovely 
and now defenceless daughters, swore eternal hatred 
to the English. Fatally and cruelly did he keep his 
vow. 

To return to M‘Arthur: The sad chances of the 
battle had made his life to depend on those very daugh- 
ters of the yeoman, Emma and Anna Blunt. Unskil. 
ful surgical treatment aggravated his wound; a vio~ 
lent fever ensued, and for many weeks the gay and 
gallant young officer was as dependent as an infant on 
the tender vigilance of feminine care. 

The two sisters, as I have heard, were alike in no- 
thing but their devoted affection to each other; even 
their looks were as dissimilar as distinct races, as un- 
like, Isabel, as you and your cousin Lucy. Yon might, 
indeed, if I remember their pictures accurately, stand 
for their living portraits, so fair, so like a snowdrop, 
or rather, so like that meek representative of all spi- 
ritual purity and womanly tenderness, the Madonna, 
so like my sweet Lucy was Emma—yes, just so sen- 
sitive and blushing at her own praises, even from the 
lips of an old woman; and you, my dear Isabel—but 
you cannot so well bear flattery. It is enough to say 
that Anna had a brow of lofty daring, a quick, glane- 
ing eye, and a rich damask on her cheek that expressed 
the quick kindling and burning of her feelings. 

Besides, you must know these girls had not im- 
paired their natural beauty by household drudgery. 
Their father was wealthy ; they were his only chil- 
dren; and motherless from extreme childhood, their 
stern father, stern to every thing but them, had las 
vished his wealth to procure for them whatever ad-~ 
vantages of education the country then afforded. 

You must allow that when the romantic M‘Arthur 
awoke from his long delirium, and beheld these beau- 
tiful forms flitting around his pillow, he was in more 
danger than he had been from their father’s sword. 
In the flush of health and unbroken spirits, Anna 
would have been most attractive to him; but in the 
gentleness, the patient watchings, the soft, low-toned 
voice, the uniform tranquillity of Emma, there was 
something so suited to the nurse and leech, so adapted 
to the abated spirit of the invalid, that his susceptible 
heart was touched, and, in the progress of a slow 
convalescence, entirely captivated, and honestly sur- 
rendered, 

It was not in human nature, certainly not in Em- 
ma’s tender nature, not to return the fondness of the 
most interesting man she had ever seen. She did re- 
turn it, with a strength and depth of devotion, that I 
believe, my dear girls, men seldom, if ever, feel. 

The rash, impetuous lover proposed an immediate 
marriage. His intentions were strictly honourable ; 
never had he, by one thought of sin, offended against 
the purity of Emma; and for her sake he was willing 
to forget his noble birth, the wishes of his far-off wi- 
dowed, but, alas! proud mother, the duties of his offi< 
cial station, propriety, expediency, the world, for love. 
But Emma was of another temper. She could have 
surrendered every other happiness in life to be M‘Ar- 
thur’s wife; she could have died for him; but she would 
not deviate one point from the straight line of filial 
duty. There was no alternative. He addressed aw 
earnest letter to Amos Blunt ; Emma added a modest 
but decided postscript; and a trusty American boy 
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was hired to convey it a distance of little less than a 
hundred miles, where Blunt was stationed. In the 
existing condition of the country, this was a long and 
uncertain journey; and during the weary weeks of 
waiting, M‘Arthur lost all patience. In this tedious in- 
terim the fearful Emma truly anticipated the result of 
their appeal to herfather, and with maidenly modesty 
withdrew herself from every demonstration of her 
lover’s tenderness. He called this preciseness and 
coldness, and his pride, even’more than his love, was 
offended. 

While Emma, with the resolution of a martyr, se- 
cluded herself in her own apartment, M‘Arthur, still 
confined to the house, was also limited to the society 
of Anna. The vigour of his spirit returned with his 
improving health, and then he found that her gay 
and reckless spirit harmonised far better with his na- 
tural temper, than the timid disposition of her sister. 

Anna’s beanty was more brilliant, her conversation 
more lively and taking, and—have I prepared you for 
it, my dear girls ?when the parental fiat arrived, 
the peremptory, unchangeable No, it was received by 
him with indifference, Iam afraid with a secret satis- 
faction. Poor Emma! the cold, precise Emma, fainted 
in her sister’s arms; and for many successive days 
she seemed hovering between life anddeath. Todis- 
obey, or evade, or attempt to soften her father’s will, 
was to her impossible; but to endure it, appeared 
equally impossible. She must suffer, -might die, but 
would submit. 

At first she dreaded the remonstrances of her lover; 
then she expected them, and expressed this expecta- 
tion'to Anna, first in broken sentences, and then in 
more significantilooks; but Anna made no reply to 
her words or questioning glances. She loved Emma 
better than any thing but—M‘Arthur. She hung 
over her with devoted tenderness, and, I doubt not, 
with a self-reproach she.could not stifle. 

By slow degrees Emma recovered her self-control, 
and, armed with all the fortitude she could gather or 
assume, she prepared to meet her lover’s gaze—that 


gaze was altered, the lover her lover no longer. How’ 


sure and rapid is the intelligence of true affection ! 
A short, slight observation proved to her that M‘Ar- 
thur’s love was transferred—transferred to her sister. 
The infidelity of the two beings she most loved on 
earth, almost broke her heart. She said nothing, she 
looked.nothing. Anna felt the silent rebuke of*her 
sister, but also felt that she was forgiven. 

It was not long before M‘Arthur entreated, with 
all the vehemence of love, that Anna would give him 
aright to claim her as his wife when the disastrous 
war was over. Anna had half consented to sacrifice 
her filial duty, but against this Emma remonstrated 
most earnestly, and, with the unfaltering and almost 
irresistible voice of determined virtue, beseeched 
M‘Arthur not to tempt her sister to this departure 
from the correct line of duty to her parent. She did 
more: she volunteered to proceed alone through a 
thousand dangers to the place where her father then 
was, and endeavour to secure his approval. M‘Ar- 
thur would have poured out his admiration and gra- 
titude, but Emma fled from it all, and hastily pre- 
pared herself for her romantic expedition. 

The virtuous Emma at length reached her father, 
and, as might have been anticipated, he was inexor- 
able. The conduct of M‘Arthur, he said, was just 
what might have been expected from any of the Eng- 
aish scoundrels who-were now devastating the country. 
Every breath that Emma dared to utter, swelled the 
torrent of his rage. Knowing how unrelenting was 
her father’s determination, she now hastened home 
to save her sister from falling under the parental 
malediction. After harassing delays, she reached 
home at the outskirts of the town. But what was 
her horror in finding M‘Arthur gone, after hav- 
ing prevailed on Anna to submit toa private mar- 
riage! Emma did not reproach her sister—for Anna 
had been left behind by her husband at his departure 
to join the remains of the English army—she would 
not have added a feather’s weight to the inevitable 
consequence of her rashness. 

There was now no obstacle to her father’s return. 
He came home the next day, and his wrath against 
the enemy grew at every trace of their footsteps. He 
suspected nothing, but he was for some time less kind 
and frank to his daughters than formerly. He studi- 
ously avoided ever mentioning the name of their hated 
guest. The discovery of his Anna’s marriage, how- 
ever, was not long in being made. A trifling incident 
led him to suspect it; and a fiery, suspicious, ques- 
tioning glance darted at Anna. It fell on the ring— 
the fatal wedding ring. Oh! my dear girls, I cannot 
describe the scene that followed. All Blunt’s honest 
feelings were wounded, all his fierce passions excited. 
Emma, fearless for herself, wept and interceded for 
her sister; but her voice could no more be heard than 
the wail of an infant amidst the raging of the ocean. 
Anna was cast out from his door, commanded never 
agsin to enter his presence; every name of disho- 
nour was heaped upon her; and while she Jay on his 
threshold, fainting in her sister’s arms—for Emma, in 
spite of his commands, supported her—the last sounds 
she heard were her father’s curses. 

Emma watched over Anna’s fate with more than a 
sister's love. She procured a humble but decent 
lodging for her, and expended her youth and strength 
in secretly working to obtain a pittance for her sup- 
port. Blunt had peremptorily forbidden her ever to 
impart one shilling of his substance to. his discarded 


child. Obedience to this command was the hardest of 
all Emma’s trials; but she held fast her integrity, 
and was daily compelled to see delicacies that she 
loathed, and to live in overflowing plenty, without 
daring to give a crumb that fell from her father’s table 
to‘her poor sister. 

Some months after Anna was driven from her fa- 
ther’s house, she gave birth to a child, a boy; and 
asif to fill up the measure of her sorrows, hewas born 
blind. The poor, suffering, crushed mother, wore 
away her life in watching over her stricken boy, in 
sorrow for the past, and despair for the future. Five 
weary years were passed, without one word of intel- 
ligence from her husband. Newspapers were then 
rare, and few found their way to , and in 
those few, Emma, who diligently inquired, could ne- 
ver ascertain that any mention was made of M‘Ar- 
thur. He might have perished in battle, might have 
returned to England, or, worse than all, might have 
forgotten his wife. Time had no tendency to soften 
the heart of Amos Blunt; time only cut in deeper the 
first decisions of his iron will. His property, though 
necessarily impaired by the war, was still far superior 
to his neighbours’; Emma was to inherit it all; and 
Emma, the dutiful and still lovely Emma, was sought 
by many an earnest suitor. But she was alike deaf 
to all. She had no heart for any thing but duty to 
her father and love to her sister, and the tenderest af- 
fection for the little blind boy. For them she toiled, 
and with the inexhaustible ingenuity of affection, she 
devised for the latter every pleasure of which his dark- 
ened childhood was susceptible. She contrived toys 
to delight his ear; she sang for him for hours. to- 
gether. Every body in the country round loved Miss 
Emma; and the little rangers of flood and field brought 
her wild fruit and sweet flowers for her favourite. 

At length, my dear girls, that power, at whose 
touch the sternest bend, laid his crushing hand on 
Blunt. A slow but mortal disease seized him; he 
knew he mustdie. He had long before made his will, 
and given every thing to Emma, but on condition 
that she never should transfer one penny of his pro- 
perty in any form to her sister. If she violated this 
condition, his estate was to be divided into one-hun- 
dred-dollar annuities, to be given to such survivors 
of the war as had served in the revolutionary army 
from the beginning of the contest, and could give 
sufficient testimony of their having killed each ten 
Englishmen. 

Among Emma’s most constant and heartily-devoted 
lovers, was one Harry Lee. He was the favourite of 
her father. He had fought and had triumphed be- 
side him; and to give Emma to Harry before he died, 
was the father’s most earnest wish. On this subject 
he became every day more and more importunate. 
At first, Emma, who really felt a strong friendship 
for Lee, only said, ‘Father, Harry knows I cannot 
love him.’ 

‘What does that signify ? the old man would re- 
ply; ‘Harry knows you say that, to be sure; but he 
is willing to take you without it; a dutiful child will 
make a dutiful wife.’ 

When this conversation was renewed in every form 
that could express that this was Blunt's strongest and 
almost only earthly wish, it occurred to Emma it was 
possible that, by a sacrifice of her feelings in this af- 
fair, she might induce her father to relent towards 
Anna. This was the hardest sacrifice a woman could 
make—but she was a noble creature. 

Emma prepared herself for a scene, and then, her 
face beaming with her celestial spirit, and her voice 
sustained by firm resolve, she told her father she would 
comply with his wishes, that she would marry Harry 
Lee, if he would provide by will for her sister, and 
revoke: those terrible curses that were consuming her 
life. The old man heard her without interruption, 
and without reply; a deadly paleness overspread his 
countenance, large drops of sweat rolled from his face, 
his breathing was like one suffocating, and it seemed 
that the terrible conflict of unexpressed feeling must 
snap the worn thread of life. Emma was dreadfully 
alarmed ; she dared not then urge him further, but 
used every means to tranquillise and revive him. 

For two days these convulsive agitations continued, 
more or less violent. He spoke not one word to 
Emma, he did not even look at her; but still there 
was something in the gentle touch of his hand as he 
received the cordials she gave, that kept her hope alive 
—but just alive, for the physician had pronounced him 
dying. He revived, as is usual, before the last strug- 
gle, and, looking Emma, for the first time since she 
had spoken on the forbidden topic, full in the face, he 
bade her bring him a certain sealed packet from his 
desk. She obeyed. It was his will. With his trem- 
bling hands he tore it to fragments, .and said, as he 
did so, ‘the law will do right to you—both.? Emma 
fell on her knees; ‘Oh! dear father!’ she cried, ‘say 
you forgive her.’ Blunt was, however, unforgiving 
till the last. He died in an unchristian state of enmity 
with his child. : 

To return now to M‘Arthur, the cause of all this fa- 
mily misery, he was shortly after his departure trans. 
ferred to the army of the south. The ardour of his 
attachment to his wife was unabated for a long time; 
but he received no communications from her, and his 
own letters and remittances never reached her. After 
the lapse of two years, the impression made by his 
short intercourse with Anna in some measure faded, 
He distinguished himself in his military Career; was 
loaded with favours by his commanding officer; he 
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associated exclusively with the high-born, gay, and, I 
fear, in too many cases, unprincipled young men of 
the army, and his own natural pride and self-indul- 
gence were fostered; and, it must be told, he looked 
back on his humble alliance with mortification and 
deep regret. Hemever communicated it to a human 
being. At last came that monitor, so friendly, so 
necessary to human virtue, that messenger of heaven 
—sickness. For months he was confined and wasting 
away under the effects of the fever of the southern 
climate, and it was not till about the period of the 
peace that he had health and strength to execute a re- 
solution he had formed and cherished in his solitude. 

A few weeks after Amos Blunt’s death, M‘Arthur, 
mounted ona fine but wayworn steed, pursued his 
way to the town at which Anna lived, and on his way 
learned the death of the father of his wife. As he 
approached the town, his mind was overshadowed with 
dark apprehensions. His awakened conscience made 
him now look with deep anguish on his rash marriage 
and his criminal neglect. Before he had reached the 
house, he had to pass a spot associated with his ten« 
derest recollections, and now with his saddest fears, 
It was a secluded spot selected by Amos Blunt as the 
burial-place of his family. There M‘Arthur had often 
been with the two sisters ; there their mother had been 
laid when they were infants. ‘I cannot look that 
way, he said to himself; ‘I cannot bear to learn my 
fate here» But he could not» command his eye. It 
turned by irresistible instinct, and was fixed. Hesaw 
a figure approaching a grave, that, dim as the light 
was, appeared newlymade. The figure had the height 
and movement of his wife. It reached the grave, lay 
down beside it, and rested its head onit. M‘Arthur’s 
fears now all vanished, for they had sprung, not from 
cowardice, ‘but affection. He dismounted from his 
horse, turned his eyes from the figure to assure him- 
self, by each familiar and sensible appearance, of the 
reality of the scene, and then, resolved not to be the 
sport of idle fancies, again turned towards the grave. 

The figure was still extended there. He approached 
so near as to discern the features. It was no illusion 
of his disordered imagination—the death-stricken 
cheek lay on the glittering and broken sods. It was 
the form of his wife, such as she was at parting, save 
the mortal paleness, and the signet sage that sad 
thought had stamped on her brow. Her face wore 
the peace and serenity of death, without its sternness; 
her eyelashes rested on her cheek as if the lids had 
fallen naturally in sleep. Again he lifted his head 
and looked at that silent immoveable figure. In the 
eagerness of excited feelings, he drew nearer to it, he 
knelt beside it, he bent over it, and gazed till theawe 
and shrinking from a preternatural appearance gave: 
place to a gush of tenderness, and bitter grief, and 
broken ejaculation to the spirit of his wife. 

At'the sound of his impassioned voice, the figure 
became instinct with life, the blood mounted to her 
lips and cheeks, and Anna, his living Anna, stood be« 
fore him. Her eye glanced wildly around, then fel 
on the new-made grave, then fixed on her husband, 
and, uttering a shriek, expressive of her alarmed and 
uncertain feelings, she sunk unconscious in his arms, 
She was living—he might hear the accents of forgive- 
ness and love from her lips, and, nerved by this blessed 
assurance, he bore her in his arms to her father’s 
house. Emma first awakened by his footsteps, was 
at the door. 

I need not, my dear girls, detain you with any uns 
necessary particulars. The grave, as you have no 
doubt conjectured, was the little blind boy’s. Hehad 
been interred there the preceding day; and his poor 
mother, exhausted by many nights’ watchings, had, 


in a deep sleep, risen, and, led by her feverish dreams, 
had gone to the grave over which her imagination 
and affections hovered. 2 

I need not detail minutely what followed. M‘Ar= 
thur explained the cause of his apparent neglect, and, 


need I add, was forgiven. He took his wife to Eng« 
land, where she was honourably received by his mo- 
ther, and she has since been ever tenderly cherished.” 

“And Emma,” asked Lucy, “ the sweet, excelling, 
sacrificing Emma, of course she married as she pro« 
mised.” ‘¢ Yes, my dear girl, she did so; and in her 
growing affection for her excellent husband, she found, 
what is not always the consequence of a first and ro- 
mantic passion, a stable and tranquil happiness.” 

“ But,” asked Isabel, “‘ what did Anna—what could 
she do, to testify her gratitude to that angelic sis- 
ter?” “There are feelings, Isabel, for which there 
is no adequate expression; but Anna manifested, in 
every mode their relative condition permitted her, 
loveand gratitude; and Emma was satisfied; for when 
a sudden reverse of fortune befell her, and was fol-~ 
lowed by a mortal sickness, she bequeathed her only 


daughter to her sister, in the reposing confidence that ~ 


she would share an equal care, an almost equal love, 
with her own child.” i 

Isabel looked eagerly in Mrs Tudors face—she 
started up. ‘ Grandmamma!” she exclaimed, “ itis 
so—I know it is. You have been telling us of our 
mothers !” : ; 

Tt was plain enough that she had guessed rightly. 
She turned to Lucy, and folded her in her arms. In 
Isabel’s glowing face, and fine upraised eye, were 
seen the quick succeeding thoughts that were hence- 
forth embodied in sisterly affection and kindness to 
Lucy; and Lucy’s saintly face shone with a holy 
triumph, such as the virtue of a parent may in- 
Spire. / ‘ 
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The reason why these circumstances had never be- 
fore been related to the daughters, was obvious; and 
the reason why Mrs Tudor—the mother of the im- 
prudent M‘Arthur—had now disclosed them, and 
used assumed names, was equally apparent. Isabel, 
with the generosity of a noble nature, assumed her 
mother’s debt. Her pride of birth was effectually 
humbled, and she now lavished all the elegant refine- 
ments of fashion, all the attentions that kindness 
could suggest, on her country cousin.* 


THE PARTICULAR MAN’S WIFE. 

Tue article entitled ‘“ The Particular Man,” which 
appeared in one of our late publications, and was the 
composition of a literary associate, has elicited a letter 
from the wife of the author, to which, upon the fair 
principle of “hear the other side,” we cannot refuse 
insertion. It is as follows :— 

“‘T have observed,” thus commences our afflicted 
correspondent, “that my very particular, or rather, 
as he styles himself, very troublesome husband, has 
thought proper to expose his weaknesses tu the world 
through the medium of your Journal. You must un- 
derstand, gentlemen, that we take in your work regu- 
larly, on account of the many excellent advices and 
amusing stories which it contains, and still more par- 
ticularly by reason of its costing solittle. Last Satur- 
day morning, my husband having got hold of the sheet 
before any other body, I was presently much surprised 
to find him commence smiling and nodding to himself, 
with an air of confident complacency, as much as to 
say, ‘Ay, this will surprise them a little, I think; 
this will show them who is right and who is wrong;;’ 
and he finally laid down the paper upon the table with 
a flourish, rose from his seat slowly and with great 
dignity of manner, and stalked out of the room with- 
out saying a word, and as graveasa Turk. At first 
I could not comprehend the meaning of his conduct, 
for it was very marked and unusual; but, on his de- 
parture, I flew to the Journal, and the wholemystery 
was soon explained. Then I beheld my gentleman’s 
communication ; for though the paper itself bears no 
positive evidence of the fact, I have no doubt of its 
being his; no one else could possibly have written it. 
And what barefaced impudence it was of -him, of all 
men on earth, to write and publish such an article ! 
But you, and all the world must see, even from his 
own statement of the case, which he thinks so conclu- 
sive in his favour, that he is one of the most trouble- 
somemenalive. I wish, with all my heart, that any 


one who doubts this had but afortnight’s trial of him, | 


He a lover of order and regularity, of peace, and quiet- 
ness, and comfort, and so forth! Why, perhaps he 
is; but if he is, he takes a very odd way of procuring 
it, and that is by putting every thing and every body 
about him in confusion, and keeping us all in hot 
water from morning to night. Why, gentlemen, we 
have not a moment's peace or comfort with him. He 
is constantly telling us, it is true, that itis order and 
regularity he is aiming at, and ‘peace and comfort to 
all around him ; but if you just saw the trouble he puts 
us to, the noise and racket he keeps up in the house 
when he is in it, shifting this, pulling and hauling at 
that, knocking, turning, and adjusting, placing ‘and 
replacing all manner of things from the cellar to the 
garret, you would find it very difficult to believe him. 

But he has taken very good care, in the representa- 
tion of his case transmitted to you, bad-as he certainly, 
though I believe unconsciously, has made it, to give 
you only one side of the picture, and that of course 
the most favourable. He has, moreover, forgotten to 
enumerate the one-hundredth part of the frivolous 
abservanees he requires of us, and of the still more 
frivolous prejudices and predilections with which he 
annoys us. He has ‘not told you that he will take the 
pet, and remain in it for a’week, if he finds the fire- 
screen shifted the tenth part of an inch from the pre- 
cise position in which he has placed it, which, he says, 


he finds his spoon placed across the edge of his 
stead of being placed alongside it; or if the 


a little too tightly in, or if it happen not to have been 
thrust tightly enough in; or if any other than cream- 
coloured ware is placed before him ;-Or if the piece of 
bread by the side of his plate is not of the particular 
size, shape, and description, which he likes; or what 
a passion he will get into if the girl put a single tea- 
spoonful more water into his tumbler during dinner 
than a certain fixed quantity, which is regulated by a 
fae i i A eg 


® ‘Abridged from an “American tale, 
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mark or scratch made on the glass with a diamond; 


or of ‘the exclamations of wrath in which he indulges 
if it is not this identical graduated tumbler which is 


placed before him. Not a word of all this has he told’ 


you—not a syllable. No, for well did he know that 
he dare not, otherwise his pathetic appeal to public 


sympathy would have been laughed at; and yet these | 
are nota tithe of the peculiarities by which’he con- | 
trives to make and to keep both himself and us miser- 


able. 

He has, amongst other things, told you a long story 
about butter; and he evidently thinks that he will 
make your heart bleed within you atthe recital of his 


sufferings in relation to that article. Now, gentlemen, 


what think you are the facts in this particular case ? 
Why, the facts are, and myself and daughters are 
willing to take our oaths upon it, that there has not 
been an inch of butter placed before the unconscion- 
able and unreasonable man for the last twelvemonths 
that has not been in the exact state in which he says 
he likes it. But hewon’t believe it; and we are now 
determined, seeing that all our labour is in vain, to 
give ourselves no more trouble about ‘his butter ; and 


my own opinion is, and it is that of my daughters also, | 


that we will come better on with him than we did be- 
fore, in so far at least as this article is concerned. 

He tells you that he makes us confess that we have 
been deceiving him, and chuckles over his dexterity 
in eliciting this confession; but I suppose I need 
scarcely say that we are glad to do this for peace-sake, 
and because we know, that, if we did not plead guilty, 
we should not, as he himself says, get a single new 
article of dress from him. Now, our last confession 
got us shawls apiece; and seeing that this is the case, 
we really find that it would not be convenient to stand 
on a trifle of conscience. But I must not conceal from 
you that we really have had occasionally some com- 
punctions. We think, however, we will get rid of 
these by actually deceiving him, when we can confess 
without any violation of truth, though my youngest 
daughter, who is a shrewd girl for her age, says she 
is sure her father will never say a word against the 


butter when it is not of the description he wants. We | 


are resolved, however, to try the experiment. 

He says he is determined to carry on the war, and 
I have no doubt he will be as good-as his word. He 
has already carried it on for twenty years to my sad 
experience, and I can perceive no abatement in the 
vigour with which ‘he still prosecutes it. No human 
being but these who live with him can have any idea 
of the misery he keeps us in, or of the unhappiness 
he causes us, by the fretfulness and fickleness of his 
disposition, affected as it is by every trifling circum- 
stance. Nor is his own case a whit better. The poor 
man has absolutely surrounded himself with his 
miseries. He can neither turn to the right nor to 
the left without treading, as it were, upon a serpent, 
and being stung by it—sometimes in the shape of a 
carelessly-snuffed candle, as he calls it; sometimes by 
a pair of wrong-placed tongs (see his own communi- 
cation on this subject); sometimes by a blue plate 
(you will recollect he cannot bear blue plates—he 
abhors them—his must be, as I told you before, a 
cream-coloured one); sometimes by this, and some- 
times by that—so that his own life, as well as ours, is 
one of continued annoyance and suffering. 

and then, again, the fickleness of his temper, irri- 
tated as it is by these trifles, I declare there is no 
enduring it. There will he enter the house—say 
at dinner-time, for instance—all smirks and smiles 
together, and in the best mood possible. We meet 
him at the door—I mean my daughters and myself— 
when, lo! all in a moment he discovers that the mat 
on which he is about to wipe his shoes is laid awry 
on the lobby ; that it does not lie parallel, as he calls 
it, to the wall. Then there’s an instant end to all his 
smirks and smiles. He flings down his hat and um- 
brella or stick in a passion, furiously adjusts the un- 
iucky mat, and struts fuming and fretting into the 
dining-room. Here he finds those confounded tongs 
on the left side of the grate; then he discovers that 
the candles on the sideboard have not been burnt 
down to the exact point at which he desires them; 
then the roast is overdone, or it is underdone, or it is 
neither, or it is both; and all is misery, and vexation, 
and unhappiness, for the rest of the evening. Nota 
word of all or any part of this either has he told you. 
No, not he. Oh, no; he's a poor persecuted man— 
an innocent, suffering, uncomplaining martyr to the 
negligence of those around him. Avn ill-used man he 
is, no doubt of it. Seriously absurd as it may appear, 
this is really what he thinks. I know it. 

In the mornings, too, when he first gets up, he is 
generally in tolerably good humour, and this lasts 
till he finds, when he is about to prepare to shave, 
that his razors, of which he has seven, all inscribed 
on the handles with the names of the different days 
of the week, and nicely arranged in a corresponding 
order, so that he each day takes up and uses the razor 
bearing the name of that day—until he finds, I say, 
that by some unlucky interference of the girl’s, or 
somebody else, that their order has been deranged ; 
that Saturday comes after Tuesday; and Wednesday, 
by this cutlery almanack, appears to be the last day 
of the week. ‘The moment the discovery is made, his 
good humouris gone. He rings the bell furiously 
for the girl; charges her with being the cause of the 
fearful anachronisms in his razor-box ; shaves himself 
in the sulkiest mood imaginable; descends to the 
breakfast parlour, finds the eggs too hard or 'too soft; 
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and, finally, walks off ina passion, slamming the door 
after him with a violence that makes the whole house 
shake. And yet this man has the effrontery to ask 
the world—and to ask it, too, in a manner which im- 
plies an assurance of a negative, nay, which defies 
them to do otherwise—If he is a particular man! I 
do not think impudence could go further. 

You may believe it is not pleasant to me ‘to ‘say 
these harsh things of my husband, who is withal a 
good, kind-hearted’ man, but I am compelled to it in 
self-defence; for the world might think, from his 
statement of the case, that I was to blame, and that 
I was wanting in my duty in not seeing that matters 
were regulated in the house agreeably to his wishes. 
Now, so far from this being the case, not only myself, 
but every member of my family, sons, daughters, 
and servants, do all in théir power tomeet his wishes, 
and to'comply with his various, I should rather say 
endless, whimsies; but it is impossible not only to 
obey, but even to recollect the one-half of them. Mag 
gliabecchi himself could not do it. His rules, orders, 
&c., if printed, would be like Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, or the codes of Justinian. No human precau- 
tion, or foresight, or assiduity, could obviate the tenth 
part of his miseries. Night and day we run to serve 
him, and anxiously do we strive to have every thing 
as he desires it; but it is all in vain. 

The moment we see him approaching the house, 
every one of us flies to discharge some particular duty 
connected with his peculiarities. One adjusts the 
fire-screen as near to the desired angle as possible ; 
another looks out for the graduated tumbler; a third 
puts the tongs on the right'side of the grate ; a fourth 
docks and snibs his bread to the proper dimensions. 
In short, we may all be seen on such occasions scam= 
pering up and down the house like as many bedlamites, 
while every countenance expresses hurry, anxiety, 
and terror; and when, as I said before, we think 
every thing has been done which he can possibly ex- 
pect or require of us, lo and behold! my gentleman’s 
not five minutes in the house when he points out, to 
the consternation of us all, that we have either left a 
thousand things undone, or have done a thousand 
things too many. 

It is impossible to say when all this will end; but 
from what he says at the conclusion of his communica- 
tion to you, it does not seem to me that that desirable 
event is likely to happen soon. In the meantime, I 
suppose we must just submit, and that with the best 
grace wecan. I have succeeded, however, as I hope, 
in satisfying you that no blame attaches tome; and if 
I have done this, the only object I had in view in 
writing is accomplished.” 


WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH? 

As at present written and presented to our under- 
standings in youth, history does not seem to fulfil that 
purpose for which it is generally intended. It cannot 
be meant that history is only useful in storing our 
memory with events and dates of events, for that 
could be accomplished much better by the study of a 
chronological dictionary. History is considered to be 
chiefly useful in presenting details of transactions 
from which examples to be followed may be drawn, 
as well as in showing how the institutions and usages 
of modern society have originated. If we draw no 
moral lesson from history, if we do not dispassionately 
reason, with a view to individual and social improve- 
ment, on the course of events brought under our no-« 
tice, there can be little use in wasting time in this 
branch of study. It is astonishing how little actual 
application is made of historical events to the business 
of the world in general. 4 An historical truth is lke 
a proverb; it is never remembered till it be too late. 
But this may in a great measure arise from our minds 
having been injudiciously filled, rather with the events 
of history than the philosophy which ought to be drawn 
from them; and as these events relate to little else 
besides the lives and quarrels of princes, battles, sieges, 
treaties made only to be broken, and national miseries 
of every description, the whole is remembered with 
little practical benefit. Whether history, therefore, 
ought entirely to be re-written, or taught in a differs 
ent manner, is a question worthy of engaging the re- 
flection of the intelligent. 

In a work recently published, entitled. ‘* Necessity 
of Popular Education as a National Object,” by James 
Simpson, Esq., advocate, we find the following views 
with regard to the abuse and use of history. Though, 
perhaps, written in too sanguine a spirit, they cannot 
fail, at the least, to awaken a new and perhaps pro- 
fitable train of thought in many of our readers:— | 

In nothing is more time lost than in the details of his- 
tory, as taught to the young ; it is worse than lost; the 
pursuit is rendered positively injurious to social improve= 
ment. The annals of man—for by far the greater por- 
tion of the recorded duration of his race, with exceptions 
ealculated only to give more force to the rule—are sus 
ceptible of a very summary description, and that is a 
CuronrcLe or tHE AnrmaL Proprnsirizs. Gleams of 
morality have occasionally shone out, like meteors in the 
vast obscuration; and, in very recent modern times, the 
light of the higher sentiments has begun to burn more 
steadily ; but it yet serves to do little more than render 
visible the chaos of selfishness which still engulfs mans 
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kind, The ancient world was enslaved by the propen- 
sities, paramount almost without mitigation. If the 
‘Greeks and Romans were justly so characterised, it can- 
not be said that the Egyptians and the different empires 
and kingdoms of Asia were any better: pride, rapacity, 
and cruelty, internally degraded and oppressed these 
tribes of men; while, externally, their relations to each 
other exhibit centuries of vain-glory, jealousy, injustice, 
fraud, violence, cruelty, slaughter, and robbery—all ma- 
nifestations of animalism in its most unrestrained form of 
‘criminal energy. War waged with atrocity, ended, if 
not in the extermination, in the bondage of the defeated : 
the successive empires, as they are called, only indicate 
to us which tribe were for the time the strongest ani- 
mals, from the epoch when the Egyptian *‘ king of kings” 
subjected nameless hordes of barbarians in regions with- 
out bounds, through ages of Assyrian domination over 
all Asia, Babylonian ascendancy over prostrate Assyria, 
Persian vengeance on gorged and gilded Babylon, Ma- 
eedonian on Persia—till, later still, the Greeks found a 
stronger animal power yet in the talons of the Roman 
eagle, and the accumulated flood of human selfishness 
and cruelty, which had swelled as it swept along from 
Sesostris to Trajan, found an ocean in the breadth and 
depth of Roman self-aggrandisement. But, by the Crea- 
tor’s fiat, Justice and Mercy alone “‘ endure for ever.” 
‘Human power, founded on any lower feelings, is an au- 
dacious defiance of His laws,.of which even the temporal 
punishment, however postponed, is sure. Theinstrument 
may be as worthless as the criminal. Babylonish bruta- 
lity was as profound as Assyrian, Persian as Egyptian : 
enlightened morality rejects the office of weighing out a 
little more pride to the Ninevite, a little more cunning 
to the Evyptian, a little more sensuality to the Babylo- 
nian, a little less falsehood to the Persian—they were 
all below the level where discrimination avails ; none of 
them could complain of the same injustice and violence 
which each, when sirong enough, had inflicted : propen- 
sities tugged with propensities, and the families of anti- 
quity tore each other to picces. 

What, it may be asked, is gained, or rather how much 
time and morality are positively lost, in the education of 
youth, by minute details of such atrocities? It is quite 
sufficient that’ the student shall know that such things 
were, without reading volumes of circumstantial proofs 
of the fact. -As hitherto written and taught, history has 
done much to occasion that prominence of the passion 
for arms in human affairs, that delight in war, with its 
two-fold prize of glory and plunder, which has descended 
even to our own times; the animal propensities still im- 
pelling nineteen-twentieths of social concerns : hence war 
is popular, and martial feats yet receive the loudest ac- 
claim, and Jead to the highest honours and the richest 
rewards. 

The young politician is directed to look to the ‘‘ free 
states of antiquity,” as the Greeks and Romans are called, 
for models for his principles, and their history is pressed 
upon his attention. But there is no genuine liberty with- 
out a moral foundation. During the periods that these 
states were not under the iron sceptre of asingle despot, 
their freedom was no better than an animal struggle. 
On the one side, in the contest, were the rulers unceas- 
ingly grasping at vulgar power by vulgar means; while 
on the other were the people, profoundly ignorant of their 
moral claims to freedom, and only uniting to snap the 
chain, as the wild beast endeavours to do, because it galls 
him. Popular tyranny, inits turn, was exercised without 
either justice or mercy, and the whole weight of its ingrati- 
tude and oppression was sure to fall upon the heads of the 
public benefactors especially. Solon, Miltiades, Aristides, 
Themistocles, Socrates, Cimon, and Phocion, were some 
of the well-known victims. We do not find in the an- 
cient states any thing resembling what we should call 
established principles of national liberty; the people 
scorned to be slaves, but longed to be tyrants; the 
struggle was for power, not for liberty ; and power is the 
object of aninferior sentiment. Benevolence and Justice 
are the only lasting foundations of free institutions; these 
desire equal rights, privileges, and enjoyments, for the 
whole race; they are inconsistent with a tendency in the 
governors to exclude, oppress, or engross, and in the go- 
verned to overleap the self-imposed bounds of the social 
relations ; in a word, they render restraint unnecessary. 
There is no durability in any government where the 
rulers do more than guard the community from excesses 
which may arise from the propensities, or where the go- 
verned combine to exercise any thing else than mutual 
goodwill, fairness, and respect for each other’s rights. 
These were limits unknown in communities impelled by 
the propensities, like Greece and Rome. Acounter ambi- 
tion, a love of power moved the great majority of even 
their patriots; their efforts were plots for their turn of 
ascendancy. 

As teachers of politics, the Greeks are no better than 
as teachers of morals. There was no virtue, in the 
proper moral sense, in the Athenian people at large. 
Any thing resembling political worth in their leading 
men was neither appreciated nor endured. The people 
were merciless and unjust, and of course restless, unsa- 
tisfied, and unhappy: this is a fact recorded by their 
own historians, and inferred by those of modern times : 
it is ever the retribution of the propensities; ‘there 
is no rest for the wicked.” The repose, the content- 
ment, the dignity, of the higher sentiments and intel- 
lect supreme, were unknown to them; the animal pre- 
vailed, and rendered them a selfish, conceited, jealous, 
fickle, and turbulent people. Tired of kings, they esta- 
blished archons, and Draco exemplified the domination 
of the propensities in himself, at least, by his absurdly 
ferocious laws. Solon came after him, and gave the 
Athenians, not the best laws, for which he saw them 
utterly unfitted, but the best they were capable of re- 
ceiving: in other words, he legislated for their infe- 
rior impulses, and legislated in vain; his four orders 
of citizens was a political absurdity, which threw the 
whole power into the hands of the most numerous, the 
lowest, and the most ignorant. Anacharsis expressed his 
opinion tu Solon that the wise deliberated, but the fools 
decided. 


In Roman history there is as little valuable. political 
wisdom to be learned as in Grecian. In the Common- 
wealth, some criminal outrage brought each successive bad 
government toaclose. Such finished the kings and esta- 
blished the Consulate. Underit, the patricians, selfish, ex- 
clusive, and oppressive, reduced the other classes to great 
distress. The Tribunes arose, and the people extorted 
a much greater share of power than would have satisfied 
them, had the exclusive class made more timely conces- 
sions—a lesson often given but never taken in human 
affairs. The people tasted power, and the govern- 
ment became purely democratic. Justice and merey in 
such struggles are out of the question; the dominant 
propensities impelled the whole course of events; the 
brutal injustice of one of the Decemvirs brought the 
short experiment of that power to a close, and restored 
the Consulate. 

It is unnecessary to detain the reader with the Roman 
empire : the character of the people became more and 
more corrupted and debased. The Proclivity, which Sal- 
lust dates from the fate of Carthage, proceeded in the 
accelerating ratio of a falling body. Every one knows 
the merits of the different emperors, and is well aware, 
that, according as the prince was a man or a brute, the 
Roman people revived or suffered: unfortunately, the 
latter character belonged to a great majority of the em- 
perors. Little is to be gained by studying the history of 
the barbarism which overthrew and overspread the Roman 
empire, in the varieties of Huns, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, 
Lombards, Franks, &c. It would be difficult to find one 
institution in the dark ages founded in mercy, or any 
feeling higher than a rude and despotic justice, or arti- 
ficial honour, the offspring of chivalry. 

Before history can be properly taught, it must be 
properly written. It must be written under the direction 
of an enlightened philosophy of mind and human nature, 
and the sound ethics of the supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect. It ought to be viewed asa redord 
of the manifestations of the faculties of man, and—the Gis- 
tinction of the animal from the moral faculties, the truth 
that creation is arranged on the principle of favouring vir- 
tue, being kept in view—its events should be classed ac- 
cording to their relation to the higher or lower feelings 
of humanity; exalting the former as worthy of approba- 
tion and imitation, and reprobating the latter according 
to their place in the scale of vice or crime, to which, in 
abuse, they essentially belong. The historian thus guided 
would not worship the false splendour of the Greeks and 
Romans—a worship too unequivocally indicative of a 
sympathy in ourselves with the lower feelings, out of 
which that false splendour arose ;—but tracing through 
all their ramifications and tortuosities, to their ultimate 
inevitable retribution, acts fundamentally immoral or cri- 
minal, would sternly refuse to them the slightest shelter 
from universal execration, in the most dazzling feats of 
heroism, the most munificent dispensation of plunder, 
the finest taste, or most gorgeous magnificence. The 
same guiding principles would impart to history a philo- 
sophical character, which would give it the highest prac- 
tical value, and instead of an unedifying monotony of 
vice and crime, would render it a continued illustration 
of principle, and an instructive guide to national prac- 
tice. . 

However history may yet be written, it surely need not 
be taught to the young through the medium of the animal 
propensities. Ancient history would require great and 
judicious abridgement, and a new code of instruction, for 
its conveyance. A knowledge of the past existence of the 
various tribes of men, with the chronology of their rise 
and fall as nations, is of course indispensable. A very 
summary sketch of their crimes, avoiding their intermi- 
nable details, would be sufficient to illustrate the domi- 
nion of the lower feelings which brought on their fall. 
To minds exalted by moral training, details of barbarism 
and blood will be intolerably tedious and disgusting ; 
false glare being at an end, volumes filled with re-enact- 
ments of the same animal manifestations will no longer 
be endured. After exhausting Asiatic and Egyptian 
selfishnesses, sensualities, cruelties, brutalities, andabsur- 
dities, a repetition of the very same abominations, differ- 
ing only in name, in Grecian annals, and yet again, when 
done with these, in Roman, is a most irksome task, and a 
miserable waste of time. Ina judicious abridgement no- 
thing really valuable, even as matter of warning, need 
be lost ; nothing which marks the developement of the fa- 
culties, and the progress of human improvement, with 
the motives of action and the events in their connection 
as effects from causes ; while all the varieties of injustice, 
individual and national, should receive their right names, 
and fraud, treachery, aggression, robbery, and murder, 
which we justly reprobate when perpetrated in private life, 
he given over to tenfold execration when committed on a 
large seale ; when millions are slaughtered by an Alexan- 
der, a Cesar, ora Napoleon, when kingdoms are plunder- 
ed and nations enslaved. The race would be retrograding 
instead of advancing, if there were not much to avoid in 
the actings of men who lived when the world was greatly 
younger and less experienced than it is now: for ‘‘the 
wisdom of our ancest ors”—an entity generally of doubtful 
reality at any time—becomes a perfect solecism when it 
draws back to the eras of positive barbarism. In the 
progress of civilisation, useful details will be amplified. 
The dark ages—with the exception of those singular 
manifestations of excited propensities and insane vene- 
ration, the Crusades, which have done good as warning 
beacons—scarcely possess any interest founded in utility. 
But, from the period of the revival of learning and 
science, the working’ of the faculties affords a great and 
progressing increase of lessons, and from the Reforma- 
tion downwards, the history of England is replete with 
instruction. Even of that history since the Reforma- 
tion, an enlightened morality would reform the incul- 
cation, and allot more discriminately, than is almost 
ever done, their proper places, according to a sound 
philosophy, to the characters, acts, customs, and insti- 
tutions of our predecessors. Thus would the charac- 
ter of history be elevated, and its usefulness increased. 
When it had less of war, it would have more of society’s 
natural state, peace, and would become less a chronicle 


exclusively of kings and governments, and more a true 
picture of the successive generations of the human race ; 
a valuable record of experience, holding the relation to 
the philosophy of man of a gradual induction of facts, 
capable of being systematised into,a code of practical 
principles, with a beneficial applicafion to every depart- 
ment of human affairs. It remains only, on this important 
head, to observe, that history, taught as now recom- 
mended, should be one of the latest subjects of study ; 
when imparted as a mere chronicle or succession of 
facts, it matters little whether it tasks the young or the 
advanced ; but addressed to the reflecting powers of 
the student, it ought to be delayed till these are deve- 
loped ; addressed as it is to the memory alone, it is 
forgotten, and even when remembered, is scarcely, by 
the educated themselves, applied to any practical use 
whatever. 


REMARKABLE RESCUE FROM A MINE. 
On the 2d of May 1818, a number of colliers were 
working in the Quarrelton coal-mine, near Paisley, 
when a stroke from one of their pickaxes suddenly 
opened a passage for a vast quantity of water which 
had been collected in a neighbouring pit, long since 
disused. A large stream immediately poured into the 
place where they were working, sweeping every thing 
before it with the violence of a rapid and swollen river. 
The men fled with precipitation, and, crying aloud, 
sent the alarm through the pit. Struggling with the 
growing force of the stream, which threatened to 
hurry them, along with it, and, in the confusion, hay- 
ing most of their lights dashed from their hands, all 

ed instinctively towards the bottom of the pit. 
Out of twenty, thirteen reached tn bucket, id wer 
drawn up; one of whom, so narrow was their escape, 
had been twice thrown down by the violence Of the 
current. Seven of the men were in the pit, but 
the water soon rose above the mouth of the mine, and 
their communication with it was cut off. For these 
the most lively concern was immediately felt by their 
companions; and the progress of the water was anxi- 
ously observed. The engine connected with the p»mp 
was set in motion ; but although the quantity it drew 
up was immense, yet the water fur some time rather 
increased than diminished. The only way in which 
they could assist their unfortunate fellow-workmen 
seemed to fail them; but they consoled themselves 
with the hope that they might have escaped to a higher 
part of the pit, an upper tier of rooms, which they 
knew to be still above the reach of the water. 

The knowledge of this fatal accident was by this 
time rapidly spreading over the country; and as it 
passed from village to village, and cottage to cottage, 
excited in every breast a feeling of mingled sympathy 
and horror. Crowds were soon seen gathering from 
every quarter towards the spot, and relating to each 
other, as they went, the numerous reports which now 
began to circulate; and, on reaching the pit, they 
seemed to look with awe on a spot which covered hu- 
man beings, thus shut out from the world, and appa- 
rently cut off from all human aid. The colliers of 
the village, also, as evening advanced, were seen col- 
lected in groups, listening to the expression of each 
other’s feelings, and devising plans for rescuing their 
fellow-workmen from their miserable situation. With 
the accuracy not uncommon to the labouring class of 
our countrymen, they considered the size of the rooms 
in which the men might be supposed to have taken 
refuge, the quantity of air which these could contain, 
and the time it might support them; and the proba- 
bility of their having any food in the pit. It wassoon 
suggested that a little above the surface of the water, 
which had now ceased to rise, a mine might be driven, 
so as to reach these higher rooms in a certain time, 
viz. six or seven days. The execution of this plan, 
so promising and well conceived, was unfortunately 
delayed, from not unreasonable apprehensions of dan- 
ger, by the closing in of the mine, and the explosion 
of the damp air; and there was but too much reason 
to fear that the unhappy objects of their pursuit would 
have perished befure they could reach the spot. The 
men, too, were dejected and spiritless at the frightful 
fate of their companions. The work was not therefore 
begun till two days had been suffered to elapse, which, 
in calculating the probability of success, were to be 
added to the unfavourable side. At this time the 
workmen at the neighbouring pit of Auchlodmont 
offered their assistance to the Quarrelton colliers, and 
the mine was begun. ‘Two men only could work at 
a time; they were taken from the two sets of colliers 
alternately, and, without intermission or abatement 
of exertion, they plied the work nigh) «9 «°) 8 
eagerly looked to the period in which “1: mince wast) 
be completed. Despair had begua 1) 9*)im nate 
when, on the morning of the 12th, ts ¢°) j)i9% 
were heard that the mine was finishe’, 916 1h) ow) 
of the men were alive. These were brotjers, #f ¥) 
name of Hodgart, who had fondly clur.2 to ®.0h © 
during the whole of their confinemen =) =) 
the interesting scene of their deliverance, their father 
went down into the mine just before it was dug 
through, heard their voice, and was so overpowered 
that he had to be carried up; happily removed from 
witnessing the difficulties which were yet to be en 
countered. ; 

By this time, according to a narrative of the cir- 
cumstances, prepared by the colliers themselves, the 
damp or bad air had put out their lights; and as 
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Bowie was advancing forward, the damp seized him 
before he could get hold of any of them, and he re- 
turned back to get breath. Allan immediately stript 
off his coat and vest, and went forward, in despera- 
tion, but was also obliged to return, and with diffi- 
culty escaped with his life, and had to be helped out 
to the fresh air, when he said he was sorry he had 
heard them, for he doubted their lives would go yet. 
Patrick and Bowie then called out to them to come 
forward, for they could not come to them. By this 
time Peter Barr came to their assistance, and the two 
Hodgarts, creeping towards Patrick and Bowie, and 
Patrick and Bowie rushing forward towards them, 
succeeded in laying hold of the hand of William Hod. 
gart, and brought him into the mine, while his bro- 
ther, who was left behind, cried with a lamentable 
voice for help. Barr, Patrick, and Bowie, rushed 
again forward, and James Hodgart creeping to meet 
them, they succeeded in getting hold of him also, and 
brought him into the mine beside his brother. By 
this time it was about four o’clock in the morning, 
and after resting alittle, and getting the good air to 
breathe, Patrick, Bowie, and Barr, asked them how 
they had supported themselves-for meat; when they 
told that they had got a little oatmeal bread in one 
of the men’s pockets who had escaped, and a little oil 
they had for light; and being asked if they knew any 
thing about the rest who were enclosed along with 
them, they sid there were none in their company, 
except Alexander Barr, and they supposed he was dead 
two days ago. They also said that they heard the en- 
gine going all the time, and heard the men mining 
for them two or three days before they came to them. 
Although every exertion was made to get out the 
other five, it was impossible to reach them till the wa- 
terwas drawn off. One of the bodies was found on 
_M: ‘alo the others on the 3d and 4th June. 


3 brothers were restored to health, all 
were impati 0 know how they had saved them- 
selyes from the water. How they had spent their 
time in the pit. What were their endeavours to 
escape. What their feelings. And what the con- 
duct of those, who, unlike them, had, alas! found in 
itatomb. We have an account of some of these par- 
ticulars, which we subjoin; it is the more valuable, 
asit is written by James Hodgart, one of the brothers. 

“ On the 2d of May 1818, when I was at my work, 
I was, about eight in the morning, alarmed by the 
cries of the men, that the waste was broken; I imme- 
diately ran to the mouth of the mine; but the water 
was running with such rapidity, ‘that I found it im- 
possible to reach the bottom of the pit. I then saw 
the boy Shaw coming down the water. I pulled him 
out, and I saw my brother, and I helped him out. 
Then I saw Brydon, and I gript him, but I lost the 
grip. Then the other six were all together. Then I 
saw there was no help for us but to flee to the highest 
part inthe pit. I was in great fear of being suffocated 
for want of air, I immediately ran to a biggin® that 
was connected with another pit, but found it had no 
effect; I built it up again. There we lay for some 
time, but we don’t know how long. Then we thought 
to try the water again; and the water seemed for 
some time neither to rise nor fall, so that the run from 
the crush was still keeping the engine going ; but on 
examining the place, we found the water that stood 
so near us had been dammed in with sludge, for we 
heard the water running from us.*.. Then we returned 
back to the men again, and we wished them to come 
along with us, to try if we could reach the bottom of 
the pit. So we all came together to the place where 
the water was running; but the two old men did not 
cross the water; so the other four crossed it, but were 
obliged to turn back to the place we had left; and we 
lay there for a considerable time before we attempted 
it again, and all that we could get was a drink of cold 
water, which we carried in an oily can. Then we 
thought of trying the water again ;“‘and so we wished 
them all to come, but the old men said they were not 
fit to come, and wished the little boy to stay, and he 
did so. We came away, Barr, my brother, and my- 
self; and we got through with great difficulty, for the 
Toads that we had to come were almost filled with dirt 
and water. Then we got tothe place where we heard 
the engine going, which continued night and day, 
and the sound of the picks in the mine. Soon after 
we came to the place where we heard the sound of the 


engine and picks, our clothes being very wet, we be- | 


came very cold. Then we thought of searching for 
the men’s clothes that had made their escape, which 
we found; and searching them, we found some pieces 
of bread, but they were almost spoiled with the water 
and the dampness of the pit. There we lay for some 
time, and heard the men working for us ; so we went 
to a man’s room and brought a pick, and chapped with 
it, and marked the water with; but they did not hear 
us. We then turned weak, and could not go (walk), 
so we lay there till the mine came through.” = 
This narrative is deficient in what no unlettered 
man could have been expected to give—a description 
of the feelings of the survivors during the advance 
of the mining operations, and at their ultimate de- 
liverance. The first sounds, which told that they 
were still objects of solicitude to their fellow-creatures, 
though apparently cut off for ever from all intercourse 
with them, must have affected them with a variety of 
strange sensations. How earnestly during the pro- 


* A bigging—a partition between one working or pit ad an- 
other, é Be Ste, 
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gress of the work must they have calculated the 
depth of the mass which still divided them from the 
realms of light and of life! And, finally, even when 
almost exhausted by the long continuance of their 
sufferings and privations, with what a burst of joyful 
feeling must they have beheld the first gleam of light, 
and heard the first accents of their deliverers ! 


ACCOUNT OF A VERY OLD MAN. 
OxnrruaRy notices of men and women who have sur- 
vived a hundred and thirty years are not uncommon, 
but it is rarely that they are authenticated in such a 
manner as to satisfy the doubts with which we are 
naturally disposed to regard such aphenomenon. The 
account, however, of the aged individual about to be 
introduced to the notice of the reader, rests on per- 
fectly valid grounds. His name was John Taylor, 
and the age at which he arrived was not less than a 
hundred and thirty-two years. 

John Taylor was the son of a miner in the parish 
of Aldstone, county of Cumberland, and seems to 
have been born about the year 1638. Having lost 
his father in his fourth year, he was set early to work 
at the same profession, gaining twepence a-day for 
some years by dressing lead ore. He had been a 
kibble-boy in the mine for three or four years, and was 
about fourteen years of age at the celebrated popular 
era of Mirk-Monday, which happened in 1652. The 
darkness of this celebrated Monday is well known to 
have been occasioned by a great eclipse of the sun. 
At the moment when the phenomenon was commenc- 
ing, John was at the bottom of a pit called Winlock- 
shaft, and was called on by the man at the sha(t-head, 
one Thomas Millbank, to tell those below to come 
out, because a great cloud had darkened the sun, so 
that the birds were falling to the earth. This event, 
which the old man invariably described with the same 
circumstances, was the single but satisfactory datum 
for reckoning his age. 

John removed, in his twenty-sixth year, to the lead- 
mines at Blackhills, in the county of Durham, where 
he was employed in watching an engine that drew 
water from the works; after nine years, he was dis- 
patched by his masters, the Quaker company, to in- 
spect and make a report of some lead-mines in the 
island of Islay, on the west coast of Scotland. Here 
he acted for some time as overseer, working at the 
same time, and then returned to the north of England, 
from which he once more migrated into Scotland, 
being employed by Scott of Harden to make trials for 
lead ore in the vale of Ettrick. This latter work 
being dropped a year and a half after, in consequence 
of the death of Harden, and the accession of a minor 
heir, John had the good fortune, when on his way 
to Edinburgh, to become acquainted with some gentle- 
men of the Mint (of London) who were on their way 
to Edinburgh to coin the Scottish money into British, 
the union of the two countries having rendered that 
measure necessary. Being taken into their employ- 
ment, he wrought in the Edinburgh Mint for two 
years, when, the work being entirely finished, he was 
re-engaged towork at the Islay lead-mines; and there, 
in 1709, when above seventy years of age, married 
his only wife, by whom he had nine children. John 
wrought in Islay till the mines were relinquished in 
1730, when he found employment for two years in the 
mines of Strontian, in Argyleshire, till, being attacked 
by the black scurvy, he found it expedient to remove 
to Glasgow. Here he had no resource but to betome 
a day-labourer, a kind of employment which he did 
not relish; and he therefore went soon after to Hilder- 
stone, near Bathgate, where the York Buildings Com- 
pany was at that time exploring a silver vein. This 
work also misgiving, John finally removed, in the 
year 1733, to Leadhills, where he wrought regularly 
as a miner till 1752, having thus spent upwards of a 
century in unceasing labour! His great age and in- 
creasing infirmities then obliged him to desist from 
work, and submit to be supported by his descendants. 

Besides the small-pox in infancy, John enjoyed un- 
interrupted health till the year 1724, when he had an 
attack of dysentery. ‘The scurvy at Strontian, and a 
fever at Glasgow, were the only other ailments he had 
till above his hundredth year. In 1741 and 1742, he 
had the scurvy, and, in 1758, when his wife died, he 
was brought very low by a recurrence of his first com- 
plaint. ‘Till the year 1764, his teeth remained firm 
and good: having then given up the chewing of to- 
bacco from motives of economy, he lost the best of 
them in a few months. During his latter years, the 
seasons had a visible effect upon his frame; he weak- 
ened in the course of latter winter and spring, and 
strengthened again during summer. In cold weather, 
he found it necessary to keep his bed, and take a glass 
of brandy once or twice a-day to warm his stomach ; 
but in mild weather he walked about with a stick, and, 
in his gait, appeared wonderfully little declined from 
the perpendicular. In October 1766, when a hundred 
and twenty-eight years old, he walked from his own 
house to the village of Leadhills, a large computed 
mile, and, having entertained his children and grand- 
children in a public-house, returned the same day on 
foot. At no period of his life had he been accustomed 
to much sleep, and he had never known what it was 
to be idle. Even after having given up regular la- 
bour, he would always have his hand in some work 
or other, occasionally diverting himself with fly-fish- 


ing. He was always a thin spare man, about five 
feet eight inches high, black-haired, ruddy-faced, and 
long-visaged ; had always a good appetite; and when 
he was obliged to go to work (as miners are at all 
hours), found no difficulty of making as hearty a meal 
at midnight as at midday. His breakfast was usually 
of oatmeal porridge ; his dinner meat and broth; and 
his chief drink malt liquor. At no period of his Mfe 
was he addicted to indulgence in intoxicating liquors ; 
and if his daily labour produced as much as supplied 
the wants of his family, and kept him out of debt, no 
man in the world enjoyed life with a happier relish. 

At length, after having been for some time cradled 
in a second childhood, with hardly any remains of 
either bodily or mental faculties, this veteran expired 
in the month of May 1770, at the age, as already men- 
tioned, of 132 years. 


FASTING. 

Tue principal instances of fasting, on record, are 
those which have arisen from shipwreck and similar 
accidents, from peculiar mental affections, or from the 
body being ina morbid state, or from the two latter com- 
bined.. In a melancholy and well-authenticated in. 
stance of shipwreck, which occurred in the year 1795, 
seventy-two individuals were compelled to take shel- 
ter in the shrouds of the vessel, while the hull was 
covered by the sea, where all survived, during five 
days, without a morsel of food; but it appears that 
they were enabled to catch a few drops of rain as it 
fell, and some of them were drenched with the spray. 
It was the opinion of Hippocrates, though not corro- 
borated by others, that fasting less than seven days 
is not invariably fatal; but after that period, notwith- 
standing individuals may survive and take food, their 
previous abstinence will occasion death. In the year 
1768, Captain Kennedy was shipwrecked, with twelve 
companions, in the West Indies. They preserved a 
small quantity of provisions, which were totally con- 
sumed in seven days, amidst extraordinary distresses. 
During eight succeeding days, though in absolute want 
both of meat and drink, and exposed in an open boat, the 
whole survived; but after obtaining relief, some of 
the people perished. In this case they were evidently 
supported by being frequently drenched with sea-wa- 
ter. Sir William Hamilton, in an account of a dread- 
ful earthquake which devastated Sicily and Calabria, 
in the year 1783, relates that he saw two girls who 
were miraculously preserved in the ruins of a house. 
One had survived eleven entire days, and the other 
six, totally deprived of food. It must not escape ob- 
servation, that the difference between absolute priva- 
tion of food and a supply of any portion of it, is 
immeasurable. The same may almost be said of 
water; for it materially contributes to preserve life ; > 
and hence the difficulties of ascertaining what is truly 
protracted fasting. The negro couriers who traverse 
the deserts on the western coast of Africa, perform 
long and fatiguing journies on about four ounces of 
food daily. It is said that, in common situations, . 
both they and the Moors are frequently seen to sub= 

sist eight days on three ounces of gum daily, without 
sensible diminution of health or vigour; and some 
maintain that they can fast three days without any 
inconvenience. The whole store of a courier, at his 
outset, consists only of a pound of gum, a little grilled 
rice, and several ounces of hard animal jelly, com- 
pounded with a fourth of its weight in gum. This 
substance is decidedly nutritious ; for weare told that, 
when the whole provisions of a caravan had been ex- 
hausted in the deserts between Abyssinia and Egypt, 
a thousand persons subsisted on gum, which was 
found to form part of the merchandise; and the cara- 
van reached Cairo in safety, without any remarkable 
accidents from hunger or disease. The compound of 
the negro couriers may possess particular qualities in 
repelling hunger, such as that which, among the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Great Britain, is said to have 
proved sufficient, if equivalent to a bean, for a whole 
day ; and some of the American Indians, when en- 
gaged in long excursions, have expedients for blunting 
the keen sensations which they would otherwise ex- 
perience. A composition of calcined shells and tobacco 
juice is formed into a mass, from which, when dry, 
pills of a proper size, to be kept dissolving between the 
gum and the lip, are made. Long and perilous 
voyages have been accomplished without more than a 
ship’s biscuit divided into a number of pieces daily. 
Captain Inglefield and eleven men, of the Centaur 
man-of-war, which foundered at sea in the year 1782, 
sailed 800 miles in a yawl, during a period of ten or 
fifteen days, while their sole provisions consisted of a 
twelfth part of a biscuit for each of two meals a-day, 
and a glass of water. Still more perilous was the 
voyage of Captain Bligh and eighteen men, of the 
Bounty, who sailed a great portion of 3600 miles in an 
open boat, in stormy seas, on an allowance of an ounce 
and a quarter of biscuit daily; and sometimes, when 
a bird, the size of a pigeon, was accidentally caught, 
it served for a meal to the whole crew. “We ought 
not to be much surprised, therefore, ‘at the experi- 
ments made by some people on themselves, from which 
it has appeared that fasting on half a pound of bread 
daily, with a pint of liquid, was productive of no in- 
convenience. Still there is an infinite difference be- 
tween all this and absolute privation. Sea-weed has 
afforded many grateful meals to famished sailors. In 
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the year 1652, two brothers, accidentally abandoned on [ 


an islet in a lake of Norway, subsisted twelve days 
on grass and:sorrel. Few instances can be given of ab- 
solute privation both of solids and liquids ; but in the 
case above referred to, where seventy-two persons took 
shelter in the shrouds of a vessel, fourteen actually 
survived during twenty-three days, without food, 
though a few drops of rain were occasionally caught 
in their mouths as they fell. Some of the survivors 
also drank sea-water; but it was not so with all. 

Tn the year 1789, Caleb Elliott, a religious vision- 
ary, determined to fast forty days. During sixteen, 
he obstinately refused all kinds of sustenance, and 
then died, being literally starved to death. Mor. 
gagni, an Italian physician, refers to an instance 
of awoman who obstinately refused all sustenance, ex- 
éept twice, during fifty days, and took only asmall quan- 
tity of water, when she died. An avalanche, some 
years ago, overwhelmed a village in Switzerland, and 
entombed three women in a stable, where there was 
a she-goat and some hay. Here they survived thirty- 
seven. days on the milk afforded them by the goat, 
and were in perfect health when relieved. But one of 
the best authenticated instances of excessive fasting in 
modern times, and in which there is noevidence of any 
particular morbid affection of the body, is related by 
Dr Willan. In the year 1786, a young man, a reli- 
gious visionary, and supposing himself to labour under 
some inconsiderable complaints, thought to operate a 
cure by abstinence. He suddenly withdrew from his 
friends, occupied himself in copying the Bible in short 
hand, to which he added his own commentaries, and 
resolved to abstain from all solid food, only moisten- 
ing his mouth, from time to time, with water slightly 
flavoured with the juice of oranges. He took no ex- 
ercise, slept little, and spent most of the night in read- 
ing, while his daily allowance was between half a pint 
and a pint of water, with the juice of two oranges. 
In this state of abstinence he persisted sixty days ; 
but during the last ten, his strength rapidly declined, 
and, finding himself unable to rise from bed, he be- 
came alarmed. The delusion which had hitherto im- 
pressed him of being supported by preternatural means, 
now vanished, and along with it his expectation of 
some remarkable event, which should follow his reso- 
lution of self-denial. On the sixty-first day of his fast, 
Dr Willan was summoned to his aid; but the miser- 
able object was then reduced to the lowest state of ex- 
istence ; and although his eyes were not deficient in 
Tustre, and his voice entire, he exhibited the appear- 
ance of a skeleton on which the flesh had been dried ; 
and his personal decay was attended with manifest 
mental imbecility. Nevertheless, with proper regi- 
men, he so far recovered as in a few days to be enabled 
to walk across his room; and a clergyman who had 
previously been admitted to visit him, dispelled his 
religious aberrations; but on the seventh day from 
the commencement of this system, his recollection 
failed, and he expired on the seventy-eighth from the 
date of his abstinence. 

Perhaps we should find many examples of fasting 
for a much longer period, on recurring to morbid con- 
ditions of the body ; such as that of Janet M‘Leod, a 
‘young Scottish female, who, after epilepsy and fever, 
‘remained five years in bed, seldom speaking, and re- 
ceiving food only by constraint. At length she ob- 
stinately refused all sustenance, her jaws became 
locked, and, in attempting to force them open, two of 
her teeth were broken. A small quantity of liquid 
was introduced by the aperture, none of which was 
swallowed ; and dough made of oatmeal was likewise 
rejected. She slept much, and her head was bent 
down to her breast. In this deplorable state, the re- 
latives of the patient declared she continued to sub- 
sist four years without their being sensible of her 
receiving any aliment, except a little water; but after 
a longer interval, she began to revive, and subsisted on 
crumbs of bread, with milk or water sucked from the 
palm.of her hand. It is not evident that her conva- 
lescence ever was complete; and it rather is to be 
inferred that she always remained in a debilitated 
condition. 

After these extraordinary instances, chiefly belong- 
ing to our own era, to which many more might be 
added, we shall probably be less increduleus in listen- 
ing to the accounts of.the older authors. In regard to 
the sensations excited by protracted fasting, and its 
effects on the person of the sufferer, there is a differ- 
ence resulting from the vigour both of body and mind, 
to which the influence of climate may be joined; but 
the most direful and lasting consequences frequently 
ensue. At first, every substance is ravenously de- 
voured, to appease the cravings of hunger; every 
animal, the most loathsome reptiles, are welcome sus- 
tenance ; and a paste is baked by the New Hollanders, 
composed of ants and worms, intermixed with the bark 
oftrees, John Lery, who endured the extremity of fa- 
mine in a voyage to Brazil, emphatically declared that 
a mouse was more prized in the ship than an ox had been 
ashore; and he also tell us that three or four crowns 
were paid foreach. The natives of New Caledonia swal- 
low lumps of earth to satisfy their hunger, and tie liga- 
tures, continually increasing in tightness, around the 
abdomen. They seem to doso with impunity, although 
the custom of eating earth, in Java, whichisdone to re- 
duce personal corpulence, is slowly but invariably de- 
structive. Last of all, recourse is had to human flesh, 
instances of which have occurred in all countries of 
the habitable world, on occasion of famine from sieges, 


CONSOLATION, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VOLTAIRE. 
THE great philosopher Citophilus said one day to a 
lady oppressed by grief for a heavy misfortune, ‘‘ Ma- 
dame, the Queen of England, daughter of Henry the 
Great, was as unfortunate as yourself. She was 
chased from her kingdom, she nearly perished in a 
storm at sea, and she saw her royal husband expire 
on a scaffold.” ‘‘ I am sorry for her,’’ said the lady, 
who continued to shed tears over her own misfortunes. 

‘¢ But,” said Citophilus, “recollect Mary Stuart ; 
she loved—but in all honour—a very handsome musi- 
cian. Her husband slew him before her eyes, and 
afterwards her good friend and relation, Queen Eliza- 
beth, caused her head to be cut off on a scaffold hung 
with black, after having kept her in prison for 
eighteen years.” ‘That was very cruel,” answered 
the lady, relapsing into melancholy. 

“You have perhaps heard,” said the comforter, 
“of the beautiful Joanna of Naples, who was taken 
and strangled?” ‘I have a confused recollection of 
it,” answered the mourner. 

“T must relate to you,” rejoined he, “the adven- 
tures of a sovereign who was dethroned in my time, 
after supper, and who died in a desert island.” “I 
know the whole story,” replied: the lady. 

“Well, then, let me tell you what happened to an- 
other great princess to whom I have taught philoso- 
phy: she speaks of nothing but her misfortunes.” 
“Why do you wish, then, that I should not think of 
mine?” said the lady, ‘‘ Because,” answered the 
philosopher, “‘ you ought not to reflect on them ; when 
so many great ladies have been so unfortunate, it does 
not become you todespair. Think of Hecuba—think 
of Niobe.” ‘ Ah!” replied the lady, “if I had lived 
in their time, or in that of the beautiful princesses, 
and if, to console them, you had related my misfor- 
tunes, do you think they would have listened to. you ?”’ 

The next day the philosopher lost his.only son—he 
was ready to expire with grief. The lady made out 
a list of all the kings who had lost their children, and 
carried it to the philosopher. He read it—found it 
perfectly correct, but he did not. weep the less. 

Three months after, they, met again, and were mu- 
tually astonished at each other’s cheerfulness, They 
caused to be erected a beautiful statue to Time, with 
this inscriptioa—‘* To Him wHo Consouzs.” 


ELEGY ON OUR AULD TIMMER CLOCK. 


Like some auld servant, crazed an’ dune, 
An’ hirplin’ through life’s afternoon, 
Our clockie’s clean gane out o” tune; 

An’ never mair 
She’ll wag her tail, an’ click an’ croon, 

Aboon the stair. 
Her clapper tongue has lang been mute, 
But still the pulse o” life held out ; 
An’ tick for tack she feezed about, 

Baith day an’ night, 
The hours an’ minutes to compute, 

An’ watch their flight. 


Her age is mair than I can tell-— * 
I dinna think she kent hersel’; 
Her queer auld clinkum clankum bell 
Cam’ ower the sea 
Langsyne, wi its auld-warld knell, 
Frae Germanie 


Wi’ dumpy hands an’ dingy face, 
She never clicket ina case ; 
Auld Time an’ her just tried a race 
Upon the wa, 
Within a wee bit orra space, 
Weel seen by.a'. 
An’ though her wheels were made o' timmer, 
An’ ne’er like braw brass warks.could skimmer, 
Through winter's reek an’ stoor o’ simmer 
She took. nae rest, 
But stumpit on, the sturdy kimmer, 
As weel's the best. 
Sma’ was the cost or care she needit— 
Just pou’ the tow up when ye beddit ; 
An’ whiles a wee drap oil we gied it, 
Wi’ spunk or feather, 
An’ round the wheels an’ pinions glidit 
Sweetly thegither, 


Whare she hang knappin’ i’ the neuk, 
Her face gat mony a wistfu’ look, 
When kail grew cauld or bairns mistook 
The time o° day, 
Forgettin’ crowdy, schules, an’ beuk 
For idle play. 
She tauld you truer than the sun 
How hours and minutes glibly run; 
An’ when the lang dark nights cami on, 
Wi frost an’ snaw, 
The lightsome hours o’ fireside fun 
She wiled awa. 


An’ sometimes through the weary night, 
When pain or care gart sleep tak’ fright, 
She made the waukrife hours mair light— 
Her couthy chime 
Beguilin’ aft the tardy flight 
O’ heavy time. 
But though she lang was stark an’ stout, 
Auld Time has seen the clockie out. 
When life's wheels winna turn about, 
Baith you an’ me, 
Like worn-out clocks, ye needna doubt, 
Maun some day, be, 


shipwreck, or the failure of expected crops of grain. | —From “ Rambling Rhymes,” by Alexander Smart. 


WILSON AND HIS BIRDS. 

Witson in his ornithological researches regarded the 
subjects of his art as friends, not as victims; and in 
all his writings he recommends the innocent feathered 
tribes to the kindness and forbearance of men. In 
favour of the American bird called the orchard-oriole, 
he shows, that, while it destroys insects without num- 
ber, it never injures the fruit; he has seen instances 
in which the entrance to its nest was half closed up 
with clusters of apples; but so far from being tempted 
with the luxury, it passed them always with gentleness 
and caution. He enters into a deliberate calculation 
of the exact value of the services of the red-winged 
blackbird, which certainly bears no good reputation 
on the farm; showing, that allowing a single bird 
fifty insects in a day, which would be short allow- 
ance, a single pair. would consume twelve thousand 
in four months; and if there are a, million. pairs of 
these birds in the United States, the amount of in- 
sects is less by twelve thousand millions, than if the 
red-wing were exterminated. He was delighted to 
see the hospitality which the Indians extend to the 
purple martin, hanging up gourds and calabashes to 
receive them; and'to find that the slaves on the plan- 
tations followed the same good example, setting up 
the same retreats on canes near the doors of their 
cabins, where the martins resorted with great famili- 
arity. He once encountered an old German, who ac- 
cused the kingbird of destroying his peas. Wilson 
indignantly denied the charge, maintaining that they 
never ate.a pea in their lives; but the old man de- 
clared that he had with his own eyes seen them “ play- 
ing about the hifes, and snapping up his peas.” The 
fact of their depredations on the bee-hive he could 
not honestly deny; but he contends that there is no 
reason why man should enjoy a monopoly of murder, 
and shows that the charge comes with an ill grace 
from those who destroy the same insects by thousands, 
in order to steal the fruits of their labour. Heunder- 
takes to combat the prejudice which is so common 
against the harmless cat-birds, and evidently thinks 
them much better members of society than the idle 
boys who make it their business to destroy them. He 
says that the only reason of this prejudice ever offered 
to him was, that they hated cat-birds ; so, he says, 
some will say that they hate Frenchmen, &c., thereby 
showing their own narrowness of understanding and 
want of liberality. In his opinion, all the generous 
and the good will find in the confidence which this 
familiar bird reposes in them, in the playfulness of its 
manners, and the music of its song, more than a re- 
compense for what little it destroys. 

The Carolina parrot seems to have been a favourite 
with Wilson. He carried one with him in one of his 
most laborious journies in the Western States; by 
day it rode in his pocket, and’at night it rested on the 
baggage, dosing and gazing into the fre. Happening 
to catch another, which he had slightly wounded, he 
placed it in the cage with this, who was-delighted to 
gain the accession to her society ; she crept up to the 
stranger, chattering in a melancholy tone, as if ex- 


pressing sympathy for its misfortunes, stroked its - 


head and neck with her bill, and:at night they nestled 
as close as possible to each other. On the death of 
her companion, she appeared inconsolable, till he 
placed a looking-glass near her, by which she was 
completely deceived. She seemed delighted with the 
return of her companion, and often during the day, 
and always atnight, she lay close to the image in the 
glass, and began to dose with great composure and 
satisfaction. He was so unlucky as to lose this in- 
teresting bird in the Gulf of Mexico, where she made 
her way through the cage, left the vessel, and pe- 
rished in the waves. 


DANCING SNAKES, 

The dancing snakes of India are well known; and 
some of the people who kept them, one-day paid us a 
visit. They seated themselves on the floor, produced 
a snake out of a bag, and a rough kind of music, 
sung in a monotonous tone, and occasionally clapped 
their hands. The charmed snake raised itself about 
half its length from the ground, and seemed to keep 
time to the music by the motion of the body and head. 
The instant the music ceased, it sank down, and the 
man thrust it into the bag, and produced another, 
which was in like manner charmed. The Psalmist 
doubtless referred to these reptiles when he mentions 


charmer, charm he never so wisely.”” The observa- 
tion, I am aware, is not new, but the sight of the rep- 
tiles rendered it peculiarly striking.—Two Years at 
Sea, by Jane Roberts. . perk BF 
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QUIET PEOPLE, 

No man who occasionally enters company can have 
failed to remark that there are always a few persons 
present—of both sexes—who never open their lips 
except to eat and drink. They will sit you a whole 
evening amidst talkative pleasant people, listening 
apparently to all that is said, and taking their full 
share of the good things placed upon the table, but 
never, by word, look, or sign, giving expression to 
single idea. In every company you enter there is 
sure to be a certain number of such people: you just 
see a respectable-looking man or a well-dressed gen- 
tlewoman, and there is no more about it. You go 
away without carrying with you the most vague im- 
pression of the lineaments of such persons; and if 
you take your memory to task afterwards, as I am 
doing now, in order to recall the general features of 
the class, you find yourself completely at fault. You 
enly recollect a dim and unindividualised mob of 
genteel men and women, with here a rather flashy 
turban, and there a somewhat smart neckcloth, loom- 
ing through the cloudy mass; somewhat like the state 
of things in a cheap print of the battle of Leipsic, 
where a few lines of dots seen above the rolling 
smoke express whole regiments, and one splashy line 
of blue water-colour gives the backs of some ten thou- 
sand retreating Frenchmen. For the life of you, you 
could not recollect the name of any one such person 
that had ever previously come across you. You 
might say Smith upon chance, and perhaps you would 
be right; but it would be all guess-work. You would 
find that you had not the least certain knowledge 
upon the subject. 

Though such people fall under our observation 
almost every day, few, probably, ever cast a stray 
thought upon them. Such is not my case. I have 
always had a particular curiosity about the quiet 
people, and often disregard the wit or the sage, in 
order that I may study the silent sipper who sits oppo- 
site to me. He comes to me recommended by the 
same principle which causes you to pass over all the 
books in a library, till you come to one without a 
back-title, when you are sure to pluck out that, and 
give it the honour of an inspection. I often sit spe- 
cnlating upon the quietists, till, through pure abstrac- 
tion, I almost become a quietist myself. In the first 
place, I mark their whole personal demeanour. Some 
sit pretty far back in their chairs, with their hands 
clasped down between their knees, and their heads 
smirkingly projected forward, as if, though contri- 
buting nothing themselves to the gratifications of the 
evening, they were highly gratified by what was con- 
tributed by others. Others sit bolt upright, with 
their hands grasping the materials of conviviality, 
and their faces directed constantly to a particular part 
of the opposite wall, as if they were expecting a new 
Belshazzar’s vision. A few show a considerable 
promptitude of eye and vivacity of gesture, as if they 
were perpetually ready and anxious to speak, but 
always found themselves anticipated by others. You 
read in their faces a constant succession of intellectual 
kindlings and quenchings. Now and then you find 
one who has hooked his whole soul to the chariot- 
wheels of some flashy talker, and sits laughing out- 
rageously at his every jest, and sniggering at his 
every droll look, and watching and watching for each 
new coruscation of the bright planet of his affections, 
till you almost fear that the poor man will perish 
through mere visitation of waggery. However, these 
are little else than exceptions from the general rule. 
Of by far the greater) part of the quietists, nothing 
can be remarked at all. Even I, who study the sub- 
ject with all the zeal of an amateur, find it impossible 


to discover any data for arriving at an understanding 
of their characters. I can present nothing respecting 
them but a few loose speculations. 

How, above all things, does it happen that the 
quietists are here—that is to say, in this company ? 
What purpose can have animated the inviter ?>—and, 
stranger still, what object can the invited have had 
in accepting? To all appearance, they have no en- 
joyment in what is going on. Whether a cominon- 
place remark is made upon custards, or the host utters 
the most brilliant thing in the world, it is all the 
same to them. They come, remain, and depart, with 
one everlasting face of non-interest. They bring 10- 
thing, and they take nothing away.: they come blank 
paper, and they go blank paper. Why, then, do they 
come at all? How can they be at the trouble to dress, 
and walk, and sit several hours in one contined pos- 
ture, when they would be as happy, if not happier, 
at home ? 

Some one once suggested to me that the quietists 
might be people who simply found more pleasure in 
listening than in talking, or who might perhaps talk 
if it were not that they modestly conceived them- 
selves to be less qualitied to excel in that way than 
others. But there can be no certainty on this point. 
It is quite as possible that they sit thus silent through 
contempt, as through respect, for their neighbours. 
Perhaps, while you suppose you are entertaining 
them with your wit, they are indulging a chronic 
sneer at your silliness or your loquacity. Perhaps, 
while you suppose them to be tacitly acquiescing in 
your opinions, they are looking upon them with in- 
difference, or estimating them as too absurd to be 
worth controverting. The quietist, I allow, may 
sometimes appear to make a good listener; which 
would bea redeeming virtue. But then you are never 
sure of him, He may be a fool who does not. compre- 
hend, or a philosopher who despises, what you say ; 
aud, after spending every energy upon him, you may 
be in the predicament of the good people of Kirkcud- 
bright, who for a whole night cannonaded what they 
conceived to be the stranded vessel of Paul Jones— 
often crying ‘‘ For the love of all that’s good, more 
powder !”.-and at daybreak found they had beeu 
spending their balls, their courage, their patriotism, 
and their prayers, upon an unfeeling rock. This un- 
certainty mars all the comfort you would have in him 
as a listener. A block would be much safer, and not 
much less advantageous in any other respect. 


Sometimes when I have witnessed the breaking-up 
of a party in which a few individuals had undertaken 
the duty of conversing, while others had not once 
given voice to an idea for the whole night, I have 
wondered what could be the sensations of the latter. 
Are they really the torpid animals they appear, in- 
capable either of giving or of taking pleasure ; or is it 
not possible that some of them may go home, and, 
finding their tongues among their friends, tell what 
an agreeable evening they have spent? Sucha thing 
is possible ; for there are polar regions in the human 
mind, which no philosophic Parry or Ross has ever 
yet explored. Who knows but what these silent and 
apparently sullen people may have a keener relish of 
the pleasures of society than even those individuals 
who seem best qualified toadorn it? Whoknows but 
they observe a great deal more of what is going on, 
and could give @ better account of all that was eaten, 
drunk, said, and sung, than any other body? Theirs, 
perhaps, is what Wordsworth calls “the harvest of 
the quiet eye.” I should not be surprised if the 
dumb gentleman in black, whom you saw at the bot- 
tom of the table, and looked upon as the most stupid 
of mortals, afterwards described to his lady, detained 
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at home by indisposition, every dish, every guest, 
every female dress, every thing down even to a salt- 
cellar ; so that she enjoyed the whole affair as much 
as if she had heen present. Perhaps the stuffing Miss 
who sat at yeur right hand, with her sleeve in your 
neck, taking every thing you gave her, but never 
answering one of your remarks with more than amo- 
nosyllable, was no sooner in her own room than she 
opened upoa her maid with a flood Jike the Solway. 

The reader must be informed, if he does not know 
already, that I am remarkably patient with all kinds 
of commonplace people. To prove this, I will relate 
an anecdote, though perhaps at the hazard of raising 
a smile at my own expense:—A gentleman was once 
introduced to me by a common friend, who took an 
opportunity of letting me know, by the bye, that the 
individual in question was an amazingly clever fellow. 
Being very glad to meet with clever fellows, though 
not disposed to scorn dull ones, I tock some pains to 
improve my acquaintance with this gentleman, who, 
however, had all the peculiarities of the quietist. 
Never did I meet him, whether on the street, in com- 
pany, or inany place of public business, but I exerted 
myeelf to the utmost to draw him out. All my best 
ideas were brought up and spread out before him; I 
tried philosophy, humour, literature, every thing. He 
seemed well enough pleased with my efforts; he smiled 
now aud then, once gave a sly look, and I had one or 
two shakes of the head which I thought promising. 
Nothing better, however, than these and such-like nil- 
bles, ever came tomy hook, Reader, you may believe 
it or not, but I spent ten years in patient expectancy 
of the day when this individual was to treat me with 
aremark, Ten mortal years! Nor was I destined, 
at the end of that period, to be gratified with the de- 
sired result. My friend then died, just as I was be- 
ginning to suspect that he possessed no unusual abili- 
ties. I next day met the friend who had introduced 
me to the deceased, and heard from him an elegy in 
which the very words with which he had deceived me 
ten years before were employed with increased empha- 
‘An amazingly clever fellow, sir.”? ‘ Well,” 
said I, ‘* I have never seen it in him, though I have 
long tried.” This set my friend a-thinking. On my 
explaining more particularly how matters stood, he 
acknowledged, that, for his part, he had not observed 
any remarkable brilliancy in his late friend: he had 
only been told long ago, as a great secret, that he con- 
tributed to the magazines. To this stray piece of 
hearsay had been sacrificed the exertions of ten years 
of my precious life; misled by a friend who was him- 
self misled, I had squandered upon a quietist energies 
which might have elevated me in the opinion of the 
best heads of my time. f if 

Is the case of the quiet people quite hopeless ?) With 
every benevolent desire to see something dong im their 
behalf, I fear itis. If you inquire into the; ames of 
these people, you will find them all of the most com- 
mon order—Thomsons, Wilsons, Browns, Andersons, 
and Johnstons. Here is the secret of the whole mat- 
ter. A man, on entering the world, and feeling that 
he is a Mr Thomson, a Mr Brown, or a Mr Wilson, 
falls out of conceit with himself—loses all heart, in 
short. You might suppose that an individual so un- 
lucky would be prompted just to make the greater ef- 
forts to attract attention, and rescue himself from the 
horrors of an undistinguished and almost nnobserved 
existence. But the effect of these unfortnnate desiz-, 
nations is quite the reverse. A man feels the name 
Thomson sticking to him likea lump of lead: itchills 
him like a very torpedo. The brightest powers be- 
come dim under the influence of ‘such a cognomién, 


“Of what use is it to try any thing ?” he asks; ‘* Fame 
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will have nothing to do with me—my name would 
make her temple look like a huckster’s shop.” If 
under such impressions he give up all hope of great- 
ness, 1 do not see what any other body can do for 
him. He must just be “a Mr Thomson” all his 
days, content to sit at good men’s feasts, with a pa- 
tient ear and a reined tongue, while the few who pos- 
sess striking patronymics monopolise the talk, and 
carry off all the glory. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

FOSSIL VEGETABLES. 
Fossit is a term denoting any thing that is dug from 
the earth, but is more frequently applied to the petri- 
fied remains of animal and vegetable substances found 
imbedded in certain strata of rocks. The bones of ani- 
mals now extinct as living tribes, trees, shells, fishes, 
worms, and traces of bears, dogs, foxes, wolves, and 
other creatures, are thus often discovered by miners, 
and testify to the fact that the world we inhabit has 
undergone wonderful revolutions and commixtures of 
its constituent elements long prior to the commence- 
ment of history. These fossil petrifactions of organic 
remains exhibit, both in their general outline and 
minute texture, remarkable indications of their origi- 
nal structure, leaving no doubt on the mind as to their 
primitive character. In vegetable physiology especi- 
ally, the various processes are clearly developed, show- 
ing that the petrifactive property of the surrounding 
substances has not in the least altered the appearance 
of the structure of the plant. At another period we 
may enlarge on the extent and multiplicity of organic 
remains, as few subjects are more worthy of investi- 
gation ; in the meanwhile, we shall confine ourselves 
to the extraordinary developements in vegetable fossils, 
beginning with an outline of the structure of living 
plants. 

The matter which forms the stems, branches, roots, 
bark, leaves, fruits, and flowers of plants, however va- 
rious its appearance, consists essentially of only two 
substances, vascular bodies or vessels, and cellular tis- 
sue. The vascular bodies (which we shall call sim- 
ply vasculars) are pipes or tubes, appearing like fibres 
to the naked eye, many of them smaller than the finest 
hair, but which are discovered by the microscope to 
be hollow. They run from the root of the tree to its 
remotest branches and leaves, and convey the sap from 
the earth through all the parts of the plant. It has been 
found that 2500 of them placed in a line can stand in 
a linear inch, and 7,000,000 in a square inch, They 
form only a part of the plant, and (taking the trunk 
of a tree as an example) are surrounded on all sides by 
the other substance, called cellular tissue. This con- 
sists of cells or bladders, trom the size of a fine pore to 
that of a small pea. Their primary form may be con- 
sidered as globular, or sometimes oblong, like a sausage, 
but by mutual pressure they assume the form of six- 
sided prisms, and on a small scale resemble the cells 
of bees. ‘Their sides consist of a membrane thinner 
than fine paper. Though apparently close on all sides, 
they are sometimes found filled with a liquid, which 
they are supposed to receive from the sap-vessels (vas- 
culars), and to elaborate into matter for the nourish- 
ment and growth of the plant. ‘They are also fre- 
quently found empty, and in this state may be seen 
with the naked eye in the pith of some shrubs and 
trees. he cellular tissue is called parenchyma by 
sume writers. 

These two substances, separately, or variously mix- 
ed, compose the pith, wood, bark, roots, leaves, &c. of 
plants. Let us take asan example the stalk of the su- 
gar-cane. If this be cut across, and the section exa- 
mined with a microscope, its structure will be found 
to be as follows :—Groups of filaments, which are sap- 
vessels or vasculars, will be observed passing through 
the stalk lengthwise; these groups stand distinct from 
one another, being separated, or, as it were, imbedded 
in masses of a substance which looks like honeycomb, 
and consists of c-llular tissue. Each group of vascu- 
lars probably consists of fifteen or twenty tubes; but 
when not much magnified, it appears merely a darkish 
condensed spot, surrounded on all sides by the porous 
aiass of cellular tissue. Thus, the cane may be con- 
sidered as a column of cellular tissue, with numerous 
fasciculi of sap-vessels passing longitudinally through 
it, and forming perhaps one-tenth of the whole mass. 
Jn many plants, however, the vasculars are not easily 
distinguished from the cells. 

Let us take, as another example, the common ash- 
tree. Placing a transverse slice, or section of this, 
before us, we have in the centre the pith, called the 
medulla, from its resemblance in position to the mar- 
row of bones, and consisting of cellular tissue unmixed. 
The cells are large in the middle of the pith, and con- 
tract towards the circumference, till they pass as it 
were by gradations into the wood. ‘This wood, or 
woody texture, consists of a mixture of cells and 
vasculars ; the vasculars are not arranged in isolated 
groups as in the cane, but in radii or rays, shoot- 
ing out on all sides from the pith to the bark, with 
partitions of cellular tissue betwiztthem. On the out- 
side of the wood is the bark, or cortical texture, 
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consisting of vasculars and cells, but mixed in different 
proportions, and not in rays. The radiated struc- 
ture, belongs to all the firm and useful varieties of 
wood, we believe, without exception. There are, be- 
sides, subordinate peculiarities of intimate structure, 
depending on the size, distribution, form, &c. of the 
cells and vasculars, by which one kind of wood can be 
distinguished from another, such as oak from ash, &c. ; 
and among these are certain large tubular vessels— 
sometimes with spiral walls, such as would be formed 
by coiling a cord or ribbon round a roller. Some 
suppose them to be air-vessels. They are found in 
some kinds of wood, and not in others, and, where 
found, diifer in size, numbers, and mode of distribu- 
tion, also affording distinctive characters. There is yet 
another marked peculiarity. In trees that grow in 
cold countries, and are exposed to great annual changes 
of temperature, the winter produces a contraction of 
the vessels and cells all round the exterior ; and trans- 
verse slices of such trees, when examined, exhibit 
circular rings, marking the annual layers of wood, 
and placed one without another from the pith to the 
bark. This appearance, which is known to every one, 
makes a tree asort of natural calendar ; the successive 
rings not only tell its age, but, by the variation in 
their breadth, inform us whether particular seasons 
were favourable to vegetation or the reverse. In tro- 
pical countries these rings are either very faint, or al- 
together wanting. 

Speaking comprehensively, we may say that herba- 
ceous plants are sometimes entirely composed of cel- 
lular tissue; in other cases they have much of it, in the 
shape of pith, and a little woody texture. Canes 
and palms have no proper pith, no radii or annual 
rings, but strings or fasciculi of vasculars, irregularly 
distributed lengthwise through the cellular tissue. 
Timber trees in warm countries have pith in the mid- 
dle, surrounded by radiated woody texture. Trees 
in cold countries have pith in the middle, and radiated 
woody texture in common with those of warm regions, 
but they have in addition circular rings. Longitu- 
dinal slices, or sections of the plant lengthwise, are 
equally characteristic with transverse ones; but we 
have not room to speak of these.* 

Plants are divided into three classes, according to 
the structure of their seeds. Those without flowers 
or seed-lobes (acotyledonous) have no veins in their 
leaves, and no woody texture; plants with flowers 
and one seed-lobe (monocotyledonous) have the veins 
of their Jeaves running parallel, or nearly so, to the 
midrib, have no distinction between the pith and 
wood and bark, and no radiations. Plants with flowers 
and two seed-lobes (dicotyledonous) are the most per- 
fect; the pith, wood, and bark, are distinct; the 
wood is radiated ; the veins of the leaves diverge from 
the midrib, and are branched. 


Hitherto geologists have attempted to classify fossil 
plants by their external form and appearance. This 
was disadvantageous ; because sometimes the external 
parts (the bark for instance) were wanting, or acci- 
dental injuries might be mistaken for natural charac- 
ters ; and even though existing in the fossil, and well 
marked, they give in many cases only equivocal in- 
dications as to the true nature and habits of the plant. 
The defect has been recently supplied by the ingenuity 
of a scientific inquirer resident in Edinburgh—Mr 
H. T. M. Witham of Lartington—who published a 
work upon the subject in 1831, and recently one still 
more complete, under the title noted below.+ Mr 
Witham has introduced a method of slicing, which 
conducts us into the interior of the plant, and reveals 
the most intimate peculiarities of its structure. It 
was once thought wonderful that the imbrications and 
delicate markings of the exterior of a plant should be 
so well preserved in stone ; but how much more mar- 
vellous is it to find the forms of minute vessels and 
cells not the thousandth part of an inch in diameter, 
with the details of the curious and complicated tex- 
tures which they constitute, preserved in the same 
rough material, with all the accuracy and distinctness 
which they possessed in the living plant! This is 
what Mr Witham has disclosed. He saws a slice of 
the fossil plant, polishes one side of it smooth, at- 
taches it to a bit of plate glass by Canada balsam, and 
holding it to the wheel by the aid of the glass, grinds 
down the outer side till the slice is as thin as fine 
paper, and then polishes it. It is now transparent, 
and being placed in the focus of a microscope, and 
exposed to a strong light transmitted from below, its 
minute structure can be surveyed at leisure. 

In the examination it is seen at a glance how cor- 
rectly it corresponds in structure with the living fir. 
There are cells of similar form and size; rays of 
exactly similar appearance; and irregular thickenings 
of the walls of the cells at parts between the rays, as 
in the living tree. Mr Witham has examined many 
scores of these fossil specimens. In the lower and 
upper f-rmations, he found the fossilising substance 
(the stony matter which had replaced the plant) to be 
generally lime, frequently mixed with oxides of iron ; 
and a considerable portion of carbon is always pre- 
sent, either in the simple state, or forming a carbon- 


* This account of the structure of plants is derived from Mr 
Ellis’s excellent article, ‘‘ Vegetable Anatomy,” in the Supplement 
to the Eneyelopedia Britannica.x—We have also made use of a 
paper on the subject in the Scotsman newspaper, in which ex- 
cellent scientific articles frequently appear. 


+ The Internal Structure of Fossil Vegetables found is the 
Carboniferous and Oolitic Deposits of Great Britain. A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London, 


ate with the lime. In the coal formation, the fossilising 
substance was generally silicious. The perfect pre- 
servation of the organic structure shows that the 
process had been slow. We may conjecture that 
water holding lime or silica in solution had rested 
long over the sand in which the trees were imbedded. 
The interior of the vessels and cells would be filled 
first with the dissolved matter ; then their walls would 
be slowly replaced by the same substance, the carbon 
either retaining its place, or forming carbonic acid, 
and uniting with the lime. There can be no doubt 
that the same process is going on along our shores 
and at the estuaries of our rivers at the present day. 


THE MONEY-DIGGER, 
A STORY.* 


SoMEWHERE in the early part of last century, there 
lived in the ancient city of New York a worthy burgher, 
Wolfert Webber by name. He was descended from 
old Cobus Webber, one of the original Dutch settlers, 
famous for introducing the cultivation of cabbages. 
The field in which Cobus first planted himself and 
his cabbages had remained ever since in the family, 
who continued in the same line of industry with that 
praiseworthy perseverance for which Dutch burghers 
are noted. : 

The seat of government of the Webbers continued 
in the family mansion, a Dutch-built house, with a 
front, or rather gable-end, of yellow brick tapering to a 
point, with the customary iron weathercock at the top. 
Every thing about the building bore the air of long- 
settled ease and security. The city, however, gradu- 
ally spread its suburbs round the domain. Houses 
sprang up to intercept their prospects ; the rural lanes 
in the vicinity began to grow into the bustle and po- 
pulousness of streets; in short, with all the habits of 
rustic life, the Webbers beyan to tind themselves the 
inhabitants of acity. Wolfert Webber's wife was a 
little notable housewife, whose whole life was devoted 
to intense knitting ; and the worthy couple were bless- 
ed with one daughter, who was brought up with great 
tenderness and care. Thus reigned and vegetated 
Wolfert Webber, peacefully and contentedly. Not 
but that he had his occasional cares and vexations. 
Vagrant swine would now and then, when the gate 
was left open, make a descent, and lay all waste be- 
fore them; and mischievous urchins would often de- 
capitate the illustrious sunflowers, the glory of the 
garden, as they lolled their heads so fondly over the 
walls. But these were petty grievances. The chief 
cause of anxiety to honest Wolfert was the growing 
prosperity of the city. The expenses of living doubled 
and trebled; but he could not double and treble the 
magnitude of his cabbages, and the number of com- 
petitors prevented the increase of price: thus, there- 
fore, while every one around him grew richer, Wol- 
fert grew poorer; and he could not for the life of him 
perceive how the evil was to be remedied. 

Wolfert’s cares were increased by the circumstance 
of his daughter gradually growing to maturity. Amy 
had already ripened and rounded in the opening breath 


of sixteen summers; until, in her seventeenth spring, 
she seemed ready to burst out of her bodice like a 
half-hlown rose-bud. At this critical period of female 
existence, a new visitor began to make his appearance 
on the scene under the roof of Wolfert Webber. This 
was Dirk Waldron, the only son of a poor widow. 
This active youngster gradually became an intimate 
visitor of the family. He talked little, but he sat long. 
He filled the father’s pipe when it was empty; ga- 
thered up the mother’s knitting-needle or ball of 
worsted when it fell to the ground; stroked the sleek 
coat of the tortviseshell cat, and replenished the tea- 
pot for the daughter from the bright copper kettle 
that sung before the fire. All these quiet little offices 
may seem of trifling import; but when true love is 
translated into Low Dutch, it is in this way that it 
eloquently expresses itself. Wolfert, in time, how- 
ever, became roused to this new source of anxiety. 
Like a prudent father, he determined tv nip the pas- 
sion in the bud, and forbade the youngster the house, 
though sorely did it go against his fatherly heart, and 
many a silent tear did it cause in the bright eye of his 
daughter. She showed herself, nevertheless, a pattern 
of filial duty and obedience. 

Wolfert was deeply cogitating these matters in his 
mind, and his brow wrinkled with unusual care, as 
he wended his way one Saturday afternoon to a rural 
inn, about two miles from the city. It was a favourite 
resort of the Dutch part of the community, from being 
always held by a Dutch line of landlords, and retain- 
ing an air and relish of the good old times. It was a 
Dutch-built house, that had probably been a country- 
seat of some opulent burgher in the early time of the 
settlement. It stood near a point of land called Cor- 


lear’s Hook, which stretches out into the So and 
against which the tide, at its flux and reflux, sets with 
extraordinary rapidity. The venerable and some- 


what crazy mansion was distinguished from afar by a 
grove of elms and sycamores, that seemed to wave a 


* This story, which is abridged from one of the ‘* Tales of a 
Traveller,” by Washington Irving, an eminent American writer, 
appeared some years ago in most of the larger periodicals of the 
day, as a happy specimen of the author’s style of composition in 
humorous subjects. This would form a sufficient reason why we 
shoulc not now put it in print, were it not imagined, that, out of 
the two or three hundred thousand persons who peruse ou Journal, — 
comparatively few can either have seen the work from whith it 1s 
quoted, or the publications which brought it under more general 
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hospitable invitation, while a few weeping willows, 
with their dank drooping foliage, resembling falling 
waters, gave an idea of coolness that rendered it an 
attractive spot during the heats of summer. Here, 
therefore, as I said, resorted many of the old inhabi- 
tants of the Manhattan, where, while sume played at 
shuffleboard, and quoits, and ninepins, others smoked 
a deliberate pipe, and talked over public affairs. 

Tr was on a blustering autumnal afternoon that 
Wolfert made his visit to the inn. The grove of 
elms and willows was stripped of its leaves, which 
whirled in rustling eddies about the fields. The nine- 
pin alley was deserted, for the premature chilliness of 
the day had driven the company within doors. As 
it was Saturday afternoon, the habitual club was in 
session, composed principally of regular Dutch bur- 
ghers, though mingled occasionally with persons of 
various character and country, as is natural ina place 
of such motley population. 

Beside the fireplace, in a huge leather-bottomed 
arm-chair, sat the dictator of this little world, the 
venerable Ramm, or, as it was pronounced, Ramm 
Rapelye. He was a man of Wallon race, and illus- 
trious for the antiquity of his line, his great-grand- 
mother having been the first white child born in the 
province. But he was still more illustrious for his 
wealth and dignity ; he had long filled the noble office 
of alderman, and was a man to whom the governor 
himself took off his hat. He had maintained posses- 
sion of the leather-bottomed chair from time imme- 
morial, and had gradually waxed in bulk as hé sat 
in this seat of government, until, in the course of 
years, he filled its whole magnitude. His word was 
decisive with his subjects ; for he was so rich a man 
that he was never expected to support any opinion by 
argument. The landlord waited on him with pecu- 
liar officiousness, not that he paid better than his 
neighbours, but then the coin of a rich man seems 
always to be so much more acceptable. The landlord 
had ever a pleasant word and a joke to insinuate in 
the ear of the august Ramm. Itis true, Ramm never 
laughed, and indeed maintained a mastiff-like gravity 
and even surliness of aspect; yet he now and then 
rewarded mine host with a tvken of approbation, 
which, though nothing more nor less than a kind of 
grunt, yet delighted the landlord more than a broad 
jaugh from a poorer man. 

“This will be a rough night for the money-dig- 
gers,’’ said mine host, as a gust of wind howled round 
the house and rattled at the windows. 

“What! are they at their works again ?” said an 
English half-pay captain with one eye, who was a 
frequent attendant at the inn. 

“ Ay are they,” said the landlord, “and well may 
they be. They've had luck of late. They say a great 
pot of money has been dug up in the field just behind 
Stuyvesant’s orchard. Folks think it must have been 
buried there in old times, by Peter Stuyvesant, the 
Dutch governor.” 

‘Fudge !”’ said the one-eyed man-of-war, as he 
added a small portion of water toa bottom of brandy. 
“ Well, you may believe or not, as you please,” 
said mine host, somewhat nettled ; “ but every body 
knows that the old governor buried a great deal of 
his money at the time of the Dutch troubles, when 
the English redcoats seized on the province.” 

Here the landlord was interrupted by several gut- 
sural sounds from Ramm Rapelye, betokening that he 
was labouring with the unusual production of an idea. 
As he was too great a man to be slighted by a prudent 
publican, mine host respectfully paused wntil he should 
deliver himself. The corpulent frame of this mighty 
burgher now gave all the symptoms of a volvani 
mountain on the point of an eruption. He uttered a 
jew testy words, by way of rebuke for the allusion 
made to the Stuyvesants. A general silence followed, 
but the subject was too interesting to be readily aban- 
doned. The conversation soon broke forth again from 
the lips of Peechy Prauw Van Hook, the chronicler 
of the club, one of those prosy narrative old men who 
seem to be troubled with an invontizfence of words as 
they grow old. 

Peechy could at any time tell as many stories in an 
evening as his hearers could digest in a munth, He 
uow resumed the gonversation, by affirming, that, to 
his knowledge, money had at different times been dug 
up in various parts of the island. The lucky persons 
who had discovered them had always dreamt of them 
three times beforehand ; and what was worthy of re- 
mark, those treasures had never been found but by 
some descendant of the goud old Dutch families, which 
clearly proved that they had been buried by Dutch- 
men in the olden time. 

Not a word of this conversation was lost upon Wol. 
fert Webber. He returned pensively home, full of 
magnificentideas. The soil of his native island seemed 
to be turned intu gold-dust, and every field to teem 
with treasure. His head almost reeled at the thought 
how often he must have heedlessly rambled over places 
where countless sums lay scarcely covered by the turf 
beneath his feet. ~ 

Wolfert Webber went to bed with a heavy heart, 
and it was long before the goiden visions that disturbed 
his brain permitted him to sink into repose. The same 
visions, however, extended into his sleeping thoughts, 
and assumed a more definite form. He dreamt that 
he had discovered an immense treasure in the centre 
of his garden. At every stroke of the spade he laid 
bare a golden ingot; diamond crosses sparkled out of 
the dust; bags of money turned up their bellies, cor- 


pulent with pieces of eight or venerable doubloons ; 
and chests, wedged close with moidores, ducats, and 
pistareens, yawned before his ravished eyes, and 
vomited forth their glittering contents. 

Wolfert awoke a poorer man than ever. He had 
no heart to go about his daily concerns, which appeared 
so paltry and profitless, but sat all day long in the 
chimuey-coruer, picturing to himself ingots and heaps 
of gold in the fire. 

The next night his dream was repeated. He was 
again in his garden, digging and laying open stores 
of hidden wealth. There was something very singular 
in this repetition. He passed another day of reverie; 
and though it was cleaning day, and the house, as 
usual in Dutch households, completely topsy-turvy, 
yet he sat unmoved amidst the general uproar. 

The third night he went to bed with a palpitating 
heart. He put on his red nightcap wrong side out- 
wards, for good luck. It was deep midnight before 
his anxious mind could settle itself into sleep. Again 
the golden dream was repeated, and again he saw his 
garden teeming with ingots and money-bags. Wol- 
fert rose the next morning in complete bewilderment. 
A dream three times repeated was never known to 
lie, and if so, his fortune was made. In his agitation 
he put on his waistcoat with the hind part before, and 
this was a corroboration of good luck. He no longer 
doubted that a huge store of money lay buried some- 
where in his cabbage- field, coyly waiting to be sought 
for; and he repined at having so long been scratching 
about the surface of the soil, instead of digging to the 
centre. He took his seat at the breakfast-table full 
of these speculations; asked his daughter to put a 
lump of gold into his tea; and on handing his wife a 
plate of slap-jacks, begged her to help herself to a 
doubloon. 

His grand care now was how to secure this immense 
treasure without its being known. Instead of work- 
ing regularly in his grounds in the day-time, he now 
stole from his bed at night, and, with spade and pick- 
axe, went to work torip up and dig abont his paternal 
acres from one end to the other. In a little time, the 
whole garden, which had presented such a goodly and 
regular appearance, with its phalanx of cabbages, like 
a vegetable army in battle array, was reduced to a 
scene ‘of devastation; while the relentless Wolfert, 
with nightcap on head, and lantern and spade in 
hand, stalked through the slaughtered ranks, the de- 
stroying angel of his own végetable world. Every 
morning bore testimony to the ravages of the preced- 
ing night, in cabbages of all ages and conditions, from 
the tender sprout to the full-grown head, piteously 
rooted from their quiet beds, like worthless weeds, 
and left to wither in the sunshine. 

His family began really to fear that the poor man’s 
wits were diseased. He muttered in his sleep at night 
about mines of wealth; about pearls, and diamonds, 
and bars of gold. In the day-time he was moody and 
abstracted, and walked about asif ina trance. Dame 
Webber held frequent councils with all the old women 
of the neighbourhood. Scarce an hour in the day but 
a knot of them might be seen, wagging their white 
caps together round her door, while the poor woman 
made some piteous recital. ‘he daughter, too, was 
fain to seek for more frequent consolation from the 
stolen interviews of her favoured swain Dirk Waldron. 

In the meantime, Wolfert went on digging and 
digging; but the field was extensive, and as his dream 
had indicated no precise spot, he had to dig at ran- 
dom. The winter set in before one-tenth of the scene 
of promise had been explored. The ground became 
frozen hard, and the nights too cold for the labours 
of the spade.. No sooner, however, did the returning 
warmth of spring loosen the svil, and the small frogs 
begin to pipe in the meadows, but Wolfert resumed 
his labours with renovated zeal. Siill, however, the 
hours of industry were reversed. Instead of working 
cheerily all day, planting and setting out his vege- 
tables, he remained thoughtfully idle, until the shades 
ef night summoned him to his secret labours. In 
this way he continued to dig, from night tonight, and 
week to week, and month to month, but not a stiver 
did he find. On the contrary, the more he digged 
the poorer he grew. The rich soil of his garden was 
digged away, and the sand and gravel from beneath 
were thrown to the surface, until the whole field pre- 
sented an aspect of sandy barrenness. 

Wolfert gradually woke from his dream of wealth 
as the year declined. He had reared no crop for the 
supply of his household during the sterility of winter. 
The season was long’ and severe, and, for the first 
time, the family was really straitened in its comforts. 
By degrees a revulsion of thought took place in Woi- 
fer’s mind, common to those whose golden dreams 
have been disturbed by pinching realities. ‘The idea 
gradually stole upon him that he should come to want. 
He already considered himself one of the most unfor- 
tunate men in the province, having lost such an in- 
calculable amount of undiscovered treasure ; and now, 
when thousands of pounds had eluded his search, to 
be perplexed for shillings and pence was cruel in the 
extreme. 

Haggard care gathered about his brow; he went 
about with a money-seeking air; his eyes bent down- 
wards into the dust, and carrying his hands in his 
pockets, as men are apt to do when they have nothing 
else to put into them. He could not even pass the 
city almshouse without giving it a rueful glance, as if 
destined to be his future abode. The strangeness of 
his conduct and of his looks occasioned much specula- 


tion and remark. For along time he was suspected 
of being crazy, and then every body pitied him; at 
length it began to be suspected that he was poor, and 
then every body avoided him. 

Thus, every body deserted the Webber mansion, as 
if poverty were contagious, like the plague; every 
body but honest Dirk Waldron, who still kept up his 
stolen visits to the daughter, and indeed seemed to 
wax more affectionate as the fortunes of his mistress 
were in the wane. 

Wolfert Webber at length lay sick and sorrowful 
in his bed, exhausted both in body and mind. His 
wife and daughter did all they could to comfort him. 
The good old dame never stirred from his bedside, 
where she sat knitting from morning till night, while 
his daughter busied herself about him with the fund- 
est care. It was a moving sight to behold this poor 
mistaken man wasting away day by day; growing 
thinner and thinner, and ghastlier and ghastlier, and 
staring with rueful visage from under an old patch- 
work counterpane, upon the jury of matrons kindly 
assembled to sigh and groan, and look unhappy around 
him. 

Dirk Waldron was the only being that seemed to 
shed a ray of sunshine into this house of mourning. 
He came in with cheery look and manly spirit, and 
tried to re-animate the expiring heart of the poor 
mioney-digger ; but it was all in vain. Wolfert was 
completely done over. If any thing was wanting to 
complete his despair, it was a notice served upon him, 
in the midst of his distress, that the corporation were 
about to. run a new street through the very centre of 
his cabbage-garden. He now saw nothing before him 
but poverty and ruin—his last reliance, the garden 
of his forefathers, was to be laid waste—and what 
then was to become of his poor wife and child? His 
eyes filled with tears as they followed the dutiful Amy 
out of the room one morning. Dirk Waldron was 
seated beside him ; Wolfert grasped his hand, pointed 
after his daughter, and for the first time since his 
illness, broke the silence he had maintained. 

‘I am going,” said he, shaking his head feebly ; 
“and when [ am gone—my poor daughter ae 

** Leave her to me, father,” said Dirk, manfully ; 
“Til take care of her !” 

Wolfert looked up in the face of the cheery, strap- 
ping youngster, and saw there was none better able to 
take care of a woman. ‘ Mnough,”’ said he, ‘she is 
yours !_-and now fetch mea lawyer—let me make 
my will and die!” F 

The lawyer was brought, a dapper, bustling, round- 
headed, little man—Rollebuck by name. At the 
sight of him the women brokeinto loud lamentations, 
for they looked upon the signing of a will as the sign- 
ing of a death-warrant. Wolfert made a feeble mo- 
tion for them to be silent. Poor Amy buried her face 
and her grief in the bed-curtain; Dame Webber re- 
sumed her knitting to hide her distress, which be- 
trayed itself, however, in a pellucid tear which trickled 
silently down, and hung at the end of her peaked 
nose; while the cat, the only unconcerned member 
of the family, played with the good dame’s ball of 
worsted, as it rolled about the floor. 

Wolfert lay on his back, his nightcap drawn over 
his forehead, his eyes closed, his whole visage the 
piccure of death. He begged the lawyer to be brief, 
for he felt his end approaching, and that he had no 
time to Jose. The lawyer nibbed his pen, spread out 
his paper, and prepared to write. 

“T give and bequeath,” said Wolfert, faintly, ‘* my 
small* farm ——.” ‘* What !—all?” exclaimed the 
lawyer. 

W olfert half-opened his eyes, and looked upon the 
lawyer. 

“ Yes—all,” said he. “What! all that great patch 
of land with cabbages and sunflowers, which the cor- 
poration is just going to run a main street through ?” 
“ The same,” said Wolfert, with a heavy sigh, and 
sinking back upon his pillow. ‘ I wish him joy that 
inherits it!’ said the little lawyer, chuckling and 
rubbing his hands involuntarily. ‘* What do you 
mean ?” said Wolfert, again opening his eyes. “‘ That 
he’ll be one of the richest men in the place !”’ cried 
little Rollebuck. 

The expiring Wolfert seemed to step back from the 
threshold of existence; his eyes again lighted up; he 
raised himself in his bed, shoved back his worsted red 
nightcap, and stared broadly at the lawyer. : 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed he. ‘ Indeed, 
but I do!” rejoined the other. ‘ Why, when that 
great field, and that huge meadow, come to be laid 
Out in streets, and cut up into snug building lots— 
why, whoever owns it need not pull off his hat to the 
patroon.” ‘* Say you so ?” cried Wolfert, half thrust- 
ing one leg out of bed; ‘why, then, I think I'll not 
make my will yet!” a ! 

To the surprise of every body, the dying man actu- 
ally recovered. The vital spark, which had glimmered 
faintly in the socket, received fresh fuel from the oil 
of gladness which the little lawyer poured into his 
soul. it once more burnt up into a flame. Give 
physic to the heart, ye who would revive the body of 
a spirit-broken man! In afew days, Wolfert left his 
room ; inafew days more, his table was covered with 
deeds, plans of streets and building lots. Little Rol- 
lebuck was constantly with him, his right-hand. man 
and adviser, and instead of making his will, assisted 
in the more agreeable task of making his fortune. 

Before many months had elapsed, a great bustling 
street passed through the very centre of the Webber 
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garden, just where Wolfert had dreamed of finding 
atreasure. His golden dream was accomplished. He 
did indeed find an unlooked-for source of wealth ; for 
when his paternal lands were distributed into build- 
ing lots, and rented out to safe tenants, instead of 
producing a paltry crop of cabbages, they returned 
him an abundant crop of rents; insomuch that on 
quarter-day it was a goodly sight to see his tenants 
knocking at his door from morning till night, each 
with a little round-bellied bag of money, the golden 
produce of the soil. : 

The ancient mansion of his forefathers was still 
kept up, but instead of being a little yellow-fronted 
Dutch house in a garden, it now stood boldly in the 
midst of a street, the grand house of the neighbour- 
hood, for Wolfert enlarged it with a wing on each 
side, and a cupola or tea-room on top, where he might 
climb up and smoke his pipe in hot weather ; and in 
the course of time the whole mansion was overrun 
by the chubby-faced progeny of Amy Webber and 
Dirk Waldron. 

As Wolfert waxed old, and rich, and corpulent, he 
also set up a great gingerbread-coloured carriage, 
drawn by a pair of black Flanders mares, with tails 
that swept the ground; and to commemorate the 
origin of his greatness, he had for his crest a full- 
blown cabbage painted on the panels. To fill the 
measure of his greatness, in the fulness of time the 
renowned Ramm Rapelye slept with his fathers, and 
Wolfert Webber succeeded to the leather-bottomed 
arm-chair, in the inn parlour at Corlear’s Hook, 
where he long reigned, greatly honoured and re- 
spected, insomuch that he was never known to tell a 
story withont its being believed, nor to utter a joke 
without its being laughed at. 


: BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
ANDREW HOFER. 

In different parts of the Continent of Europe there 
are mountainous districts, inhabited, as was once the 
case in the Highlands of Scotland, with a population 
essentially different in character, in language, and in 
manners, from those who live in the adjacent low 
countries. To live among mountains seems to pro- 
duce. a love of national independence—an uncon- 
yuerable desire to live free from the institutions of 
agricultural and mercantile communities. Races of 
persons having these feelings, exist, as we say, in va- 
rious parts of Europe, among the Alps and Appenines, 
in Switzerland and other places. Not the least re- 
markable of these independent and heroic races of 
people are those who inhabit the Tyrol, a district in 
Germany, bounded on the west by Switzerland, and 
on the south by Italy, and under the feudal protection 
of the Austrian government. 

The Tyrol, like many other places, came within 
the scope of Napoleon’s ambitious schemes. It was 
overrun with French troops; but, in 1809, nearly the 
whole population rose in a body, and, by force of arms, 
drove the French army out of their country. This 
extraordinary movement, which astonished the world 
by its daring intrepidity, was incited and carried into 
execution by a person of the most heroic sentiments, 
but humble occupation. In all great national strug- 
gles, it is found that men of mean origin, but great 
abilities, are brought into notice, and speedily rise to 
consequence, who in other circumstances would never 
have emerged from obscurity. The struggle of the 
Tyrolese for freedom brought forward an individual 
of this description, by name Andrew Hofer, and by 
profession the keeper of a village inn. Hofer was then 
forty-two years of age, a man frank and obliging in 
his manners, pious in his disposition, tall in stature, 
with black eyes and beard; and whom a vehement 
love of his country converted from a quiet country- 
man into a military hero. 

Hofer having headed the insurrection of the inha- 
bitants of the Tyrol, had now a most difficult part to 
execute. . He and his countrymen had to withstand a 
violent attack from Marshal Lefevre, Duke of Dant- 
zig, with a strong body of troops sent by Bonaparte 
to recover the territory. What the Tyrolese wanted 
in force, they made up by ingenuity. Hofer and his 
companions retreated before the French general, and 
by that means drew him into their mountain fastnesses ; 
and there, where they had the disciplined French army 
at advantage, the peasant general and his half-armed 
volunteers attacked, and after much hard fighting so 
thoroughly defeated them, that the French veterans 
fled, and the Tyrol was again free. In these battles 
a ten-year-old boy busied himself in digging up the 
balls that lodged in the ground, and carrying them, 
in his little hat, to the combatants, to whom young 
girls brought provisions amid the hottest fire. 

When the misfortunes of the campaign constrained 
Francis to purchase peace by the cruelest sacrifices, 
abandening the Tyrol, he invited Hofer and his prin- 


cipal associates to Vienna, to secure them from French 


vengeance. These devoted patriots would not leave 
their beloved country in her distress, and resolved to 
attempt the preservation of their connection with 
Austria, even without Austrian help. One of their 
leaders, the priest Pater Joachim, blessed their endea- 
vours, Again Lefevre was sent against them, and 
again was so roughly handled, that upon ene occasion, 
we are told, he climbed over his own carriage to es- 
cape, and fled, disguised as a common soldier. Hofer 
and Pater Joachim now led their little band of 8000 
peasants to defy the French marshal and his 25,000 
soldiers before Inspruck, and again were victorious. 
Lefevre evacuated Inspruck by night, having lost 14,000 
men within a fortnight, and on the 15th of August the 
Tyrolese re-entered their emancipated capital. The 
gratified Emperor of Austria sent Hofer a gold chain 
of honour, and to the Pater the ecclesiastical order of 
merit. 

For two months the Tyrol was free; but could it 
hope toremain so? Before the end of October, French 
troops poured in from all sides, under various gene- 
rals. Baraguay d’Hilliers and Eugene Beauharnais, 
respecting or fearing these brave and desperate men, 
invited them to submit, offering a general amnesty, 
redress of grievances, and @ strict administration of 
justice, on condition of the insurgents laying down 
their arms. The Arch-Duke Jobn assured Hofer that 
the emperor, unable to assist them, wished them to 
comply; and Hofer thereupon accepted the terms, en- 
treating a few days’ delay of the French advance, to 
allow time for the peasants to disperse to their several 
homes. But pending this negociation with Eugene, 
the French troops advanced, stormed a strong pass, 
and seized a fortified post upon the Brenner moun- 
tain. Indignant at this breach of faith, Hofer again 
called his comrades to the field, and about the middle 
of November fell upon Ruska and Barbou, who, with 
their detachments, were endeavouring to force their 
way into the country. The French were repulsed 
with the loss of 1500 men and an eagle. But now 
Baraguay d’Hilliers brought up his whole force, and 
the contest was inevitably over. Some of the leaders 
made their escape to Vienna. Hofer concealed him- 
self, with his wife and children, in an Alpine hut in 
the snowy wilderness amidst barren rocks. ‘The Em- 
peror Francis sent messengers to urge his escaping 
to Austria; but his wife and children could not have 
accompanied his flight, and Hofer would not save his 
life at the price of deserting them. 

The similarity of the character of Hofer and Wallace 
the Scottish patriot will already have been remarked. 
Both endeavoured to free their country from foreign 
Oppression; and, as will be seen in the sequel of our 
sketch, Hofer, like his prototype Wallace, was be- 
trayed into the hands of his enemies by the treachery 
of a false friend. The confidant of Hofer in his last 
efforts was Pater Donay, a priest; and this person, 
under the influence of a bribe, now became the be- 
trayer, the Judas, of his unfortunate associate. He 
discovered his retreat in the snowy wilderness, and 
betrayed it to the French commander. Bonaparte in 
return made the wretch imperial chaplain at the 
shrine of our Lady of Loretto, and Murat loaded him 
with praises and presents. At midnight Baraguay 
a’Hilhers dispatched 1500 foot and 100 horse to seize 
a single man. Atdawn, on the 20th of January 1810, 
the guide knocked at the hut door. Hofer opeued it, 
and seeing who his visitors were, ‘I am Andrew Ho- 
fer, and in:your hands; kill me, but spare my wife 
and children, who have no share in my conduct.” 
The French then rushed upon him, Joaded him with 
chains, and dragged him, with his wife and children, 
to Botzen. Wherever they passed, the Bonapartists 
stood in rows, singing merry songs, and unable to 
control their joy at having so intrepid a man in 
their claws. But Hofer was calm and serene, and in 
affecting accents asked pardon of all whom he fancied 
he might have.offended. At Botzen he was freed 
from his chains, many Frenchmen taking his part, 
and alleging that he had treated his prisoners with 
admirable humanity. One man gave him a snuff box 
adorned with the heads of the Duke of Brunswick, 
Schill, and himself. Hofer looked at his own portrait 
and sighed, ‘‘ Yes, such Iwas.”? Here, too, he tasted 
a pang bitterer than death. His family was separated 
from him, and sent back into the country. He him- 
self was hurried to Mantua. 

At Mantua, Hofer was tried by a court-martial, and 
sentenced to death, with a haste designed to prevent 
the interposition of the Emperor Francis, whose 
daughter Napoleon was then wooing. On his way to 
the place of execution, he gave a last cheer for his 
country’s freedom, and distributed some trifles as keep- 
sakes. He then stepped into the circle of his execution- 
ers. They offered him a handkerchief to tie over his 
eyes, and bade himkneeldown. Witha noble soldierly 
pride he refused to do either, saying, ‘‘ I stand before 
my Creator, and standing I will return my immortal 
spirit into his hand.” He then presented the corporal 
with his last gold coin, begged him to see that his 
men took good aim, and again exclaimed, ‘ Alas! my 
unhappy country!” He then boldly gave the word 
“Fire!” But the miserable French marksmen did 
not fire true. The first six shots only brought the 
martyr upon his knees ; the next six stretched him 
upon the ground, but did not end his sufferings. The 
corporal then stepped up to him, put the muzzle of his 
piece close to his head, and shattered it at the thir- 
teenth shot. 
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Thus was Andrew Hofer, one of the most extraor- 
dinary and single-hearted men of modern times, mas- 
sacred by the French, for no crime whatever, and only 
for endeavouring to release his beloved country from 
their unprincipled aggression. It is related that the 
Emperor Francis, though unable to save Hofer, took 
charge of those he left behind him, made considerable 
presents to the widow and daughters, and educated 
the only son. In 1813, before Austria had joined the 
alliance, John Hofer, then barely fourteen years old, 
entered into the corps of Lutzen volunteer sharp- 
shooters, and fought gallantly against the destroyer of 
of his father and his country. In 1814, the Tyrol was 
again placed under the government of Austria. 


WANTED—A VALET. 
THERE is great difficulty in meeting with a servant 
exactly all that could be wished. Of those which are 
tried, one is found to be too lazy, too fat, or too ugly ; 
another is discovered to be too dirty, too impertinent, 
or too some-thing-or-other, which acts as a preven- 
tive to the satisfaction that should exist between served 
and serving. Most certainly they should endeavour 
to accommodate each other—the master by kindness, 
the servant by honesty and diligence—so as to insure 
confidence in one and respect in the other. 

A gentleman, whoin the country was called Squire 
Gubbins, on a journey to London lost a faithful ser- 
vant by a sudden illness, which in a few days hurried 
him to the grave. Squire Gubbins shed a tear, and 
directed a stone to tell that it was erected to the me- 
mory of John Thornton, by his friend and master, 
in testimony of regret and acknowledgment of faith- 
ful services. To supply the place of this valuable 
servant was the first consideration of the squire ou 
his arrival in London. He accordingly went to one 
of those offices where it is professed that servants of 
every description may be obtained. The squire and 
the master of the office were chatty together, so that 
objections and good qualities attaching to the cha- 
racter of a servant were perfectly understood. <A few 
particulars the squire enforced; such as, the truth to 
be always observed—sulkiness never to be exhibited— 
some intelligence from reading, travel, or experience ; 
for, added the squire, “ I don’t like to havea fool abont 
me; and with respect to impertinence, this is what I 
say, John or Thomas, if ever you feel disposed to be 
saucy, put on your hat and enter the parlour, de- 
manding a month’s wages, because I prefer to endure 
that blow on my purse rather than the slightest wound 
on my feelings.” ‘‘Oh, I see, sir,” replied the office- 
keeper ; “you shall have the man you want; depend 
on it, sir, I know the individual who is exactly what 
you require.” Accordingly, Mr Gubbins’s address 
was entered, and he departed. 

The following morning, one Timothy Browne was 
dispatched from the office to the squire’s; was ad- 
mitted, making many bows—not exactly as if he had 
received a hint from a dancing-master, but as if he 
had been a boot-jack, with a hinge exactly in the 
middle—and with unequivocal tokens of respect. Ti 
mothy listened, while the squire inquired some com- 
monplace particulars, to all of which Tim answered 
with great obsequiousness. ‘“‘ And how have you 
passed your life ?’’ said the squire. ‘“ Why, sir,” 
replied Tim, ‘‘ I have been engaged as one of the most 
useful members of society.” ‘The squire looked some- 
what suspiciously at Tim, who continued, ‘*I have 
assisted in preserving the health of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, and have contributed more towards 
that end than all the doctors’ shops, apothecaries’ 
hall, and the college of physicians to boot.” The squire 
leered through his bushy grey eyebrows, and re- 
quested toknow how. ‘Tim stroked his hair over his 
forehead, and recollecting the truth must be adhered 
to, replied, “‘as a scavenger, sir.” The squire fell 
back in his chair with a loud umph; then giving his 
eyelids their greatest elevation, inquired if Tim had 
been a duck or a hog? ‘Tim, who knew nothing of 
the transmigration of souls, was confounded, put his 
hands into all his pockets successively, and then, 
placing himself ina firm position, replied, “Sir, I 
have been a man these sixteen years; before that 1 
was a boy, and before that I was an infant; and I 
have been nothing else, at least I never heard that i 
was.” ‘Perhaps all this may be true,” said the 
squire; “ but I fear you will not suit the place you 
now have in view. So I wish you a good morning.” 
So poor Timothy Browne, the pink of street-cleaners, 
departed, in no small degree hurt at finding that he 
would not suit the squire. 

The servant girl soon after entered to say that a 
well-grown, hard-looking tan waited the squire’s 
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leisure. He was shown in. “ Well, where do you 
come from?” said the squire. ‘‘ From Thurles, 

county Tipperary, Ireland, sir; and my name is Pa- 

trick O’Donovan.” ‘Oh, ho,” exclaimed Squire 

Gubbins, not approving the brogue. j “ Pray, where 

have you been since 2”? “ Och,” replied Pat, ‘‘Ican’t 

tell where I have not been; sure I’ve been servant to 
an officer juring that same war in Portugal.” “ Then,” 

gaid the squire, “‘ you have seen some service ay 

‘‘Sure,” said Paty “you may say that. I’m no fool 

at sogering of all kinds; sometimes rough asa furze- 

bush, and sometimes tinder as a bile. Indeed, it 
seldom runs smooth as buttermilk. I could tell your 
honour a little about that same inquisitioning quarter 
of the world.” The squire leaned back in his cu- 
shioned chair, motioning that Pat should proceed. 

“ That’s a nate place to get into, your honour, where 
they have no rum nor whisky to drink, except wine $ 
and when you sit down to dinner, you muststand with 
a sword in one hand and a pistol in the other, becase 
of the French foragers. Sure I remimber just as.the 
French army crossed the river at Hurta one night, 
divel 4 moon was there till the sun got up, and then 
our general looked at ’em with only one eye through 
his long glass, and brought ’em so near that he heard 
every word they said. ‘Ah, ha,’ says the Duke ot 
Wellington, ‘I'll look after ’em soon as ever I get in 
front.’ Off they went, and we after ’em, to the Douro, 
and, sure, we there came in first at last, though we 
were behind before. Off goes Marmont again ; down 
comes an advanced guard close after ’em, all silently 
riding on mules, making a hubbub with more than 
half of ’em that marched in front. Och, what a pretty 
set of ugly rascals! They had no colours nor arms 
except cloaks and swords; and didn’t we go at ’em, 
every man of us? Yes, we did; and as we had 
plenty of ammunition, we put more than half of ’em 
to the sword; not one escaped except two of their 
chiefs, who, running off different ways, came slap 
against each other, and were taken. The prisoners 
we took didn’t speak a word, except grumbling all 
the time. We treated ’em dacently; some we left 
withont a rag to cover them, and they skulked away 
with their hands in their waistcoat pockets. A great 
many were badly wounded; most of ’em were killed 
entirely quite, or dispersed ; and more of ’em must 
have gone home missing. But, your honour, when 
we got to Madrid, such balls, Te Dewms, and bull- 
fights!” “ There—there,” said the squire, holding 
up both hands, “ that will do; don’t go any farther ; 
you may have spoken the truth, but your extraordinary 
mode of communicating it confuses me. You'll not 
suit me, Patrick.” ‘Sure, your honour,” interrupted 
Pat, “ I’m just thinking I’d shute you to a certainty. 
1 knew, at all events, the place would shute me re- 
markably well!” The squire, however, would not 
listen to another word, and pulling the bell, requested 
him to be shown out of the house. 

The squire sat reflecting un his own hasty manner 
of dismissing these poor fellows who were desirous of 
entering his service; but, thought he, these are so 
unlike my excesent John Thornton, that I cannot 
endure them. I shall never meet with one like John 
Thornton! The servant girl now came to announce 
another person after the place, and he was shown in. 
The squire put on his spectacles, and looking up, saw 
a smart, active-looking man, about forty years of 
age, bowing very gracefully, and stating for what he 
appeared there. ‘‘ Well,” inquired the squire, sur- 
veying this new applicant, “ las the office-keeper ac- 
quainted you with the particulars I require?” ‘‘ Yes, 
he has, sir,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Well, what is your 
name, and where do you come from?’ ‘ James 
Nightingale, sir; and I was born at Hampton Wick ; 
that is to say, I was born—yes—let me see—I should 
rather say, Hampton-Cuurt, or, properly speaking, in 
the parish of Hampton.” ‘ Weil,” said the squire, 


“ you were born somewhere, I conclude; and what, 


have you been doing all your life, James Nightin- 
gale?” ‘I have been in service, sir; that is tosay 
generally, I have lived in gentlemen’s service ;—let 
me see, let me see—I have lived with three or four, 
ay, there was one, two, three, four ladies. No, only 
three—that is to say four—yes, four ladies.” ‘* Well, 
well, never mind how many,”’ said the squire, getting 
rather fidgetty. ‘‘ Why did you quit your last ser- 
vice?” J will tell you, sir,” replied James. “ I 
lived with Sir Thomas Faddleton—that is to say, with 
Lady Faddleton, as you shall hear, sir. Well, one day 
about two o’clock—let me see, no, about three o'clock 
—think it was about three, or it might be half. past 
two—[the squire now began to express a little impa- 
tience ; James continued |—it might be a few minutes 
more or less ; well, there comes a rapping at the door 
—such hammering never was heard except at a trunk- 
maker’s shop. Well, away goes I to the door; there, 
behold, was a gentleman to inquire after our beautiful 
Fidelia. Oh dear, says I, the dear creature was taken 
ill—let me see, I think it was on Tuesday ; no, it 
could not be Tuesday, it must have been Wednes- 
day. Ay, Wednesday, very true ;—as I am a liv- 
ing mau, it was Tuesday after ail.” ‘‘ Pshaw !” 
exclaimed the squire, almost ready to burst, ‘‘ how 
can it signify to me on what day the child was taken 
ill?” “Qh dear, sir,” said James, “it was not a 
child; it was Lady Faddleton’s little pug-dog; and 
the poor little dear was very unwell; it could take no- 
thing but ——”. “Bah! I am sick of this,” said the 
squire. ‘ Well, sir, you shall hear the catastrophe 
in a moment. Away I sent John—I think it was 


John—stop, let me see—where did John go? Yes, 
John ran off to Mr Crighton. No, it was not John. 
Now, I think on it, it must have been Thomas that 
ran to Mr Crighton—that is, Doctor Crighton; and 
when he came, and was told how extremely ill Fi- 
delia was, ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ you don’t say so!’ 
Only think of that!—and in truth, sir, none of us 
thought of any thing else. Doctor Crighton at once 
said, if he had not been sent for just as he was, it 
would have been too late. .My lady, with tears in 
her eyes, hoped Doctor Crighton would do all in his 
power for the dear little interesting Fidelia.” At this 
stage of the story, the squire’s patience was exhausted ; 
he grew red and blue, as if he were suffocated; but 
James continued. ‘‘ The doctor requested her lady- 
ship to calm her agitation, and to place confidence in 
his skill; so he took the little dear in his arms, and 

.”” There, there!” exclaimed the squire, ‘not 
another word about dog, doctor, or lady ;, tell me at 
once, why did you quit the place?” James bowed. 
“J was going to tell you, sir: it was because I didn’t 
weep, like all the rest of the servants. The doctor 
whispered to my lady that I was a hard-hearted fel- 
low. My lady’s maid overheard it, and told it to 
Francis. Let me see—no, it was to William—at 
least I think it was not Francis—it must have been 
William.”’ ‘* Nonsense !”’ exclaimed the squire. 
“ Well, sir,” continued James, ‘‘it all came to this: 
I said, says I, this is what I said, sir: ‘ Any one 
who says I am hard-hearted, is a confounded liar.’” 
“Umph! bad language,” said the squire; ‘‘ and for 
that, I suppose, you were discharged ?”’ “‘ Exactly so,” 
replied James. “* Ay,’’ added the squire, ‘‘it is my 
advice, you had better return, beg her ladyship’s 
pardon, and promise to be more tender towards her 
fooleries. Go, James Nightingale; I never desire to 
hear another note of vours.” 

Many hours of the squire’s were occupied in the 
endeavour to extract from various applicants their 
propensities, by which to judge of their fitness to be 
about his person; but not one, amongst thirty he had 
listened to, had the qualifications of poor John Thorn- 
ton. He was manly, obliging, and honest; one or all 
of these good qualities appeared in every transaction 
of his life, and the squire despaired of meeting with 
his equal. 

One morning, as Mr Gubbins was about to take his 
usual walk, he was accosted at his door by a stout 
weather-beaten man, inquiring if the gentleman was 
suited with a servant; if not, he ventured to offer 
himself. The.squire scrutinised a little the manner 
and the frankness of the man, of which he thought 
favourably. He therefore returned to his study, and 
requested the man to be shown in, that he might make 
farther inquiries. Accordingly, the questions as to 
name, and what he had been doing, were put, and as 
directly answered, ‘‘ Charles Roberts—the greater 
part of his life at sea, or servant to a naval officer on 
shore.” Among other particulars that fell within the 
squire’s knowledge, was the mention of a gallant affair 
under Lieutenant Blyth, in which Charles Roberts 
was slightly wounded, and, at the squire’s request, 
the circumstances were related. _ 

“ Sir,” said Charles, “a small squadron, consisting 
of the Quebec frigate, the Raven and Execution brigs, 
with the Alert sloop of war, were on the look-out off 
Wanger Oegg, to the northward, knocking about, 
and doing nothing; so, thinking there might be 
something in between the island and the main land, 
the boats of the squadron were manned, and sent 
out under the command of Mr Blyth; he was then 
first of the Quebec. Well, after rowing mere than 
twenty miles, we saw four large gun-vessels at 
anchor in the mouth of the Embs. All hands agreed 
to have asmack at them. Hurrain the bows! It 
would have done your heart good, sir, to have heard 
the rowlocks rattle; as we neared them, whiz comes 
the grapeshot aboard of us; slap comes the musketry 
among us. ‘Pullaway, mylads,’says Mr Blyth; ‘take 
them astern.’ Why, sir, their decks seemed crowded, 
though we could only see their heads, and the flashing 
of their muskets over their bulwarks. It was arough 
business, sir, but we were in it. Well, under a rat- 
tling fire we pulled under the quarter of the leeward 
vessel, and soon were on deck slashing away. I saw 
Mr Blyth settling scores with a tall fellow ; down he 
eame like a swab off a capstan, and down came the 
colours too. ‘Stand by, my boys,’ says Mr Blyth; 
‘point the long one ; cover the boats pulling for the se- 
cond vessel.” On they went, sir, up the bends, over 
the bulwarks, in the twinkling of a handspike. In 
half an hour all four were carried. It was a jolly 
sight, sir, to see their colours hauled down one after 
the other. Well, they had twenty-five men each; 
three long eighteen-pounders, with small arms; and 
they had bulwarks five feet high on their sides ; it was 
tightish work to get at them, sir. Well, Mr Blyth 
got the step by this brush, and was made master and 
commander of the Boxer. He was as brave an officer 
and as good a man as ever stepped over a ship’s side. 
I went with him on the Halifax station, and followed 
him to his grave.’”’? Here Charles's voice faltered, and 
the squire, with his cane, gave a blow on the table 
that echoed through the house. ‘Is it true,” said he, 
“ that the ensign of the Boxer was nailed to her gatf- 
peak?” ‘‘Very true, sir,” replied Charles; “it could 
not be lowered when Captain Blyth fell. He was too 
active, sir, as well as too brave ; just as we neared the 
enemy, within musket-shot indeed, Captain Blyth ran 
forward to point one of our bow-vhasers; he was hit 


by a fourteen-pounder, that doubled him up, and he 
fell without speaking a word.” “Gallant, unfortu 
nate Blyth!” said the squire, “ I knew him well; he 
had nothing but his enterprising spirit—a perfect con- 
tempt for danger—to recommend him in the service ; 
he was a fine illustration of a character in a song of 
Dibdin’s :— 
‘In fight a lion; the battle ended, 
Meek as a bleating lamb he seemed.’ 

And so, Roberts, you have served your country at se2, 
and naval officers when on shore? Have you worna 
livery?” “None, sir,” replied Roberts, except blue 
coat or jacket. If you are not suited, sir, I shall be 
happy to serve you; there is a letter of recommenda- 
tion from Captain -” The squire read it, and, 
looking at Roberts, said, “Yes, I am suited, but not 
till now ; this testimony of your good conduct from 
my worthy friend is all that can be wished. Consider 
yourself engaged ; and I shall trust that there are 
more faithful servants in the world than one.” 

Roberts turned out as the squire had expected. He 
served long and faithfully, and, surviving his master, 
was endowed with a pension sufficient to place him at 
ease for the remainder of his life. 
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HISTORICAL FAMILIES, 
SEYMOUR. 
THE name of Seymour—now borne by two English 
peers of high rank, the Duke of Somerset and the 
Marquis of Hertford—came with the Conqueror from 
France, having taken its rise from a place named 
St Maur in Normandy. This early orthography of 
the name, after having been softened into Seymour, 
and endowed, in that form, with the lustre of three 
historical centuries, has lately been resumed by the fa- 
mily, by no means to the credit of their taste. ‘Till 
the reign of Henry VIII., the Seymours were a race of 
minor proprietors in the counties of Monmouth and 
Wilts, occasionally acting as high sheriffs, but not 
elevated in any other respect above the level of the 
other gentry. They are indebted for their exaltation 
to the marriage of Jane Seymour to Heury VIII., 
who, a few days after the nuptials (June 5, 1536), 
raised her brother, Sir Edward Seymour, to the peer- 
age, under the title of Viscount Beauchamp. Jane 
Seymour was the third wife of the king, and became 
the mother of a son, afterwards Edward VI., whose 
birth, however, she only survived two days. On the 
baptism of this prince (October 1537), the king raised 
Viscount Beauchamp to the dignity of Earl of Hert- 
ford. During the remainder of the reign of Henry 
VIIL., this nobleman was honoured with various high 
employments, which he fulfilled in a highly creditable 
manner. In 1544, he was sent with a fleet of two 
hundred vessels, and an army of fifteen thousand men, 
to invade and devastate the kingdom of Scotland, in 
revenge for the breach of an agreement which a party 
of that nation had made with the English sovereign, 
for the marriage of their young queen, the celebrated 
Mary, to his son Edward. The earl entered the Firth 
of Forth, and the Scots being quite unprepared for his 
arrival, no resistanve was made to his landing, which 
he effected at Granton, about two miles west from 
Leith.* He burnt this seaport, a considerable part 
of Edinburgh, and various other towns in the south 
of Scotland, returning to England by the Border. The 
Earl of Hertford also commanded various expeditions 
of considerable importance against France. Henry, 
at his death (January 1547), left him one of his exe- 
cutors; but his near relation to the succeeding mo- 
narch, who was now only in the tenth year of his age, 
enabled him to assume a higher place in public affairs 
than that would have entitled him to. He caused 
himself to be created Duke of Somerset, and consti- 
tuted Protector of the Realm—an office altogether 
new to the constitution—assuming at the same time 
the offices of Lord Treasurer and Earl Marshal. The 
ambition of the Duke of Somerset, though thus un- 
scrupulous as to the legality of its objects, was fortu- 
nate for the country. He was a zealous adherent of 
the reformed religion, and, by his power as Protector, 
became one of the chief instruments of its establish- 
ment in England. Immediately after the commence- 
ment of the new reign, the duke opened a friendly 
correspondence with some of the Scottish nobility, 
with a view to bringing about the marriage formerly 
broken off; but, finding no success from this method 
of ywooing, he soon after deemed it necessary to resort 
to the old plan: he led an army into Scotland, in or- 
der to bring on the match by force. While his troops 
were waiting the approach of the army of the Scottish 
governor near Musselburgh, the Earl of Huntly, with 
the wild valour of his age and country, sent a trum. 
peter to challenge the Protector to single combat, by 
way of deciding the contest of the two nations. Somer- 


* It is remarkable that this place, which the earl, after some time 
spent in sounding, deemed the best part of a considerable range ot 
coast for debarking his army, has lately been suggested asa proper 


situation for a harbour. 
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set coolly replied, that it was not for a person of his 
trust to duel with a private man; when the Earl of 
Warwick said, “ trumpeter, bring me word that your 
master will perform the combat with me, and I will 
give thee a hundred crowns!” ‘ Nay, rather,” said 
the duke, “ bring me word that your countrymen will 


give me battle, and I will give theea thousand pounds!””" 


A battle took place at Pinky (September 10, 1547), 
in which the English, with a loss of sixty-five men, 
overthrew and made a prodigious slaughter of the 
Scots. The intrigues of his brother, Lord Sudely, at 
court, prevented him from following up this advan- 
tage; and the Scottish queen, as is well known, was 
eventually married to the Dauphin of France. 

Thomas Seymour, Lord Sudely, bad all the am- 
bition of his elder brother, with perhaps a less share 
of talent, and a worse temper. He had married Ca- 
therine Parr, the widow of the late king; and, to in- 
crease the bitterness of the two brothers, their wives 
fell out upon the question of precedence, the duchess 
refusing to bear the queen-dowager’s train, seeing that 
she was the wife of a younger brother of her husband, 
During the duke’s absence in Scotland, Sudely con- 
trived, by gifts of money to the young king, to cause 
him to write to both houses of Parliament, beseeching 
that he might be appointed his governor. The duke, 
on his returu, marred all the projects of his ambitious 
brother, but, willing to gratify him as much as possi- 
ble, gave him the command of an expedition to Scot- 
land, which, however, he mismanaged. The infatuated 
nobleman afterwards began to train men for the pur- 
pose of seizing the king’s person, when Somerset at 
length thought it necessary, for self-preservation, to 
permit the law to take its course against him. “ Dll 
do and suffer justice,” was the Protector’s stern re- 
roark on this occasion, when called upon to seek the 
blood of his unfortunate kinsman. Yet it is said that 
he gave fair warning to his brother of the tragic crisis 
to which his machinations were tending. A bill of 
attainder was passed in Parliament against Sudely, 
and the unhappy man was executed (March 10,1549) 
without having been confronted with his accusers, or 
allowed to say a word in his own defence. The fact 
of Somerset having regularly taken his place in the 
House of Lords—a very conspicuous one near the 
throne—while the prosecution of his brother was going 
on, is a curious illustration of the feelings of public 
men in the sixteenth century. 

Though Somerset could thus suppress the claims of 
a brother, his own rise to power by the favour of a 
minor, who had properly no ability to exalt him, had 
gained him other enemies of a more formidable cha- 
racter. Thenobles detested him for his upstart great- 
ness, and his endeavours to ingratiate himself with 
the populace. The populace, on the other hand, 
found several reasons equally weighty for declaiming 
against him, one of which was his raising so splendid 
a palace in the Strand,* and his displacing a parish 
church in order to make room for it. A conspiracy 
ot the nobles, formed at Ely Place, the residence of 
the Earl of Warwick, in Holborn, proved successful 
(October 1549) in divesting him of all his high offices, 
and inflicting: upon him a very severe fine. The chief 
agent in this revolution was the Earl of Warwick, 
better known by his subsequent title of Duke of Nor- 
thumberland; a spirit equalling himself in ambition, 
and with whose existence his own might almost be 
said to be incompatible. After Warwick had fixed 
himself in the chief power, a kind of reconciliation 
tock place between him and Somerset; and, in June 
1550, the son of the earl was married to the duke’s 
daughter, the king gracing the nuptials with his pre- 
sence. Their rivalry, however, was of too decided a 
character to be long kept in check. Somerset even 
went the length of projecting the assassination of 
Northumberland. Being taken into custody, he was 
tried (December 1551) for that and other offences, 
and, though found guiltless of treason, was condemned 
for felony. On the 22d of the ensuing month, he was 
beheaded on Tower-hill. 

The character of the ex-Protector is thus given by 
Burnet :—‘“‘ Edward Duke of Somerset was a person 
of great virtues, erainent for piety, humble and affable 
in his greatness, sincere and candid in all his trans- 
actions ; he was a better captain than councillor, had 
been often successful in his undertakings, was always 
careful of the poor and oppressed ; and, in a word, had 
as many virtues and as few faults as most great men, 
especially when they are unexpectedly advanced, have 
ever had.” An old author says, that the duke and 
his brother would have been invincible by any party, 
if they had directed their talents amicably to the same 
end. But, “ between the train of the queen and the 
long gown of the duchess,” says the same author, 
‘* they raised so much dust at the court, as at last put 
out the eyes of both their husbands, and occasioned 
their executions.” F 

The Duchess of Somerset was a woman of haughty 
and fiery temper, and, through her influence, the 
titles and estates of her husband were entailed upon 
her issue, to the exclusion of two sons whom he had 
by a former marriage; a settlement for which the 
present writer does not recollect a single example in 
the noble genealogies of England. ‘The duke not 
being attainted, his eldest son by this lady inherited 
the titles, of which, however, with a considerable part 
of his property, he was soon after deprived by act of 


* Since displaced by the present noble structure called Somerset 
House. 


Parliament. Being created Earl of Hertford by Eli- 
zabeth, in the first year of her reign, he soon after 
provoked the wrath of that jealous sovereign by 
marrying a lady of the blood-royal, Catharine, sister 
of the celebrated Lady Jane Grey. For this offence 
he was kept a prisoner in the Tower for nine years, 
and paid a fine of L.15,000: his countess was also 
kept a long time a prisoner. The earl lived till late 
in the reign of James I., whom he served as an am- 
bassador. Before his death, a young scion of his 
family, Sir William Seymour, fell into a like distress 
to that in which he had himself been involved. This 
young man formed a matrimonial alliance with the 
celebrated Arabella Stuart, daughter of the king’s 
uncle, Charles Duke of Lennox, and who was exactly 
the same object of jealousy to James which Lady 
Catharine Grey had been to Elizabeth. On the dis- 
covery of their marriage in 1609, they were put into 
confinement in separate places, Seymour being placed 
in the Tower, where he was saluted by the celebrated 
Mr Andrew Melville, the Scottish non-conforming 
minister, with the following punning distich :-— 


Communis teeum mihi est eareeris: Ara- 
Bella tibi causa est, Araque sacra mihi.* 


In June 1611, the unhappy couple made their escape, 
and had got out to sea on their way to France, when 
they were overtaken, and again became prisoners. 
Arabella closed her romantic life in the Tower (Sep- 
tember 1615), leaving no issue to inherit her unhappy 
pretensions. 

William Seymour succeeded his grandfather, in 
1621, as Earl of Hertford; and as age advanced, he 
became a very distinguished and much-respected 
nobleman. Charles I., in 1640, elevated him to a 
marquisate, and made him governor to the Prince of 
Wales. He held high command under the king dur- 
ing the civil war; and when the life of Charles was 
threatened by Cromwell’s party, he was one of a small 
band of nobles who offered themselves as sacrifices in 
his stead. This band included, besides himself, the 
Duke of Richmond (cousin to the king), the Karl of 
Southampton, and the Earl of Lindsay: with a high. 
souled generosity, these peers considered themselves 
accountable, as privy-councillors, for those actions 
which were held guilty in the king; and being the 
cause of the crimes (since such they were considered), 
they held themselves to be also liable to the punish. 
ment. After the execution of Charles, they had the 
melancholy satisfaction of conducting his obsequies at 
Windsor. In May 1660, the Marquis of Hertford 
met the restored king at Dover, was invested with 
the order of the garter along with Monk and South- 
ampton, and soon after was restored to the title of 
Duke of Somerset, of which his grandfather had been 
deprived, upwards of a century before, by the Parlia- 
ment of Edward VI. ‘‘ ‘This,’ said the king, ‘is 
an extraordinary act; but it is done for an extraor- 
dinary person, who has merited as much of my father 
and myself as any subject can do; and therefore I 
hope no man will envy it.” 

‘This illustrious nobleman was succeeded, in October 
1660, by his grandson William, third Duke of So- 
merset, who died in 1671, unmarried. His successor 
was John, fourth duke, a younger brother of his 
father, who also died (1675) without issue. Francis, 
the fifth duke, was descended from a younger brother 
of the second duke: he was shot dead in the church 
of Lerice (1678) by an Italian gentleman, whose 
jealousy he had unintentionally provoked; and was 
succeeded by his brother Charles. c 

Charles, sixth Duke of Somerset, commonly called 
“the Proud Duke,’”’ was born in 1662, and at an 
early age married Elizabeth, sole daughter and heir 
of the last Percy Marl of Northumberland, who brought 
him an immense accession of property, but with the 
disagreeable proviso (afterwards, however, cancelled) 
that he should relinquish his own name, and assume 
that of Percy. The proud duke was one of those 
nobles whose fortune it is to accede to their honours 
in early life, to possess thera long, to be the fathers 
of large families of sons and daughters, and to occupy 
a large space both in the public and private history of 
their time. A list of the mere state ceremonies in 
which he had a part, conveys a striking idea to the 
mind. At the funeral of Charles If., he was one of 
the supporters of Prince George of Denmark, the 
chief mourner; he carried the orb at the coronation 
of James JI., and the queen’s crown at that of Wil- 
liam and Mary; at the burial of Queen Mary (March 
5, 1695), he was one of the supporters of the pall, 
while his duchess walked as chief mourner: at the 
funeral of King William (April 12, 1702), he was one 
of the two supporters of Prince George, the principal 
mourner; and at the coronations of Queen Anne, 
George I., aud George II., his grace carried the orb 
—a part of the regalia which is never committed, on 
such occasions, to any but persons of the highest 
rank, 

' His grace was a Whig. He resisted some measures 
of James I[., and was one of the first nobles to join 
the Prince of Orange. In Queen Anne’s reign, he 
was master of the horse, and a commissioner for the 
Union. It was believed to be the unexpected appear- 
ance of the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle at the 
council-board, when Anne was on her deathbed, 
that prevented the ministry and their Jacobite friends 
from taking measures in favour of the Pretender: 


* The cause of our imprisonment is the same; yours is occa- 
sioned by Arabella, mine by ara sacra [that is, religion.) . 


Somerset was one of the peers whom George I. had, 
by previous deed, added to the seven great officers of 
state, as guardians of the realm till his arrival in’ 
Britain. Of the Whig ministries which conducted 
the state during the first two reigns of the Brunswick 
dynasty, his grace was a faithful, though not a con- 
spicuous or active supporter. He died in 1748. 
Algernon, seventh Duke of Somerset, eldest son 
of the preceding, held high commands in the army, 


.and distinguished himself on several important occa- 


sions in the course of Marlborough’s campaigns. His 
grace only enjoyed the title fourteen months: at his 
death, in February 1750, the family honours, as by 
an act of natural justice, fell, in the defect of all in- 
termediate heirs, to Sir Edward Seymour, baronet, 
the lineal descendant of the eldest son of the Pro- 
TECTOR, who, as already mentioned, had been put 
aside from his proper inheritance by the intrigues of 
his stepmother. ; 

This senior branch had, in the seventeenth century, 
produced a man of considerable note. We allude to 
Sir Edward Seymour, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in the reign of Charles IJ., and celebrated as 
the chief promoter of the Habeas Corpus Act, which 
every subsequent age has had so much occasion to 
bless. Speaker Seymour was not perhaps a perfectly 
pure patriot, but he was much more so than the most 
of his contemporaries. ‘‘'The ablest man of his party,” 
says Burnet, “‘was Seymour, who was the first Speaker 
of the House of Commons that was not bred to the 
law. He was aman of great birth, being the elder 
branch of the Seymour family, and was a graceful 
man, bold and quick. But he had a sort of. pride su 
peculiar to himself, that I never saw any thing like 
it. He had neither shame nor decency with it. He 
was violent against the court till he forced himself 
into good posts. He was the most assuming Speaker 
that ever sat in the chair. He knew the house and 
every man in it so well, that by looking about he 
could tell the fate of any question. By that he gave 
time to those who were appointed for that mercenary 
work, to go about and gather in their party. And 
he would discern when they had got the majority. 
And then he would very fairly state the question when 
he saw he was sure to carry it.””. Sir Edward was a 
commissioner of the treasury under William and Mary, 
and comptroller of the household under Anne. He 
died in 1708. 

This eminent person was the ancestor of both the 
present Duke of Somerset and the present Marquis of 
Hertford. His eldest son’s son, Edward, became, in 
1750, eighth Duke of Somerset, whose great-grand- 
son is Edward Adolphus, the present and eleventh 
possessor of this great historical title. Thesecond son 
of Speaker Seymour was created a peer in his father’s 
lifetime, in 1703, under the title of Lord Conway, 
and was the father of the second lord who, in 1750, 
was created Harl, and, in 1793, Marquis of Hertford, 
being the grandfather of the present possessor of the 
latter title. ' 


x 


VOYAGE IN A BALLOON. 

Tue following account of an a®rial voyage, in the 
month of September 1817, is given by the voyager 
himself, Prince Piickler Muskau, in a work which he 
has recently published, entitled “ Tutti Fratti,” and 
which contains some amusing sketches of continenta! 
scenery and manners. y 

‘I had scarcely recovered from a severe illness, 
when Mr Reichhard, the aéronaut, came to Berlin, 
and paid me a visit, for the purpose of receiving in- 
troductory letters. He is a sensible, well-informed 
man, and his interesting narrative awakened in me an 
irresistible desire to soar once in my life to the empire 
of the eagle. He interposed no obstacle to the gratifi- 
cation of my wishes, and we decided that he should 
construct a balloon at my expense. Truly the sum 
was no bagatelle, as the different items amounted to 
600 rix-dollars. But even at this rate the pleasure I 
enjoyed was cheaply purchased. ‘The day which we 
selected was one of the most heavenly that could be 
imagined’; scarcely a cloud was to be seen in the fir- 
mament; half the population of Berlin were assembled 
in the streets, squares, and on the roofs ot the houses. 
We entered the car, and, out of the centre of this mot- 
ley multitude, ascended majestically towards the hea- 
vens. Our frail aérial bark, not much larger than a 
child's cradle, was surrounded by a network, as a 
protection against any giddiness that might ensue ; 
but notwithstanding the weakness which remained 
after my indisposition, I did not experience the slight- 
est disagreeable sensation. As we gently and slowly 
ascended, I had sufficient time to salute and receive in 
turn the farewell salutationsof my friends below. No 
imagination can paint any thing more beautiful than 
the magnificent scene now disclosed to our enraptured 
senses. The multitudes of human beings, the houses, 
the squares, and streets, the highest towers gradually 
diminishing ; while the deafening tumult, became a 
gentle inurmur, and finally melted into a death-like 
silence. The earth which we had recently left lay ex- 
tended in miniature relief beneath us; the majestic 
linden trees appeared like green furrows; the river 
Spree like a silver thread; and the gigantic poplars of 
the Potsdam Allée, which is several leagues in length, 
threw their shade over the immense plain. We had 
probably ascended by this time some thousand feet, 
and lay softly floating in the air, when a new and more 
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superb spectacle burst upon our delighted view. ‘As 
far as the eye could compass the horizon, masses jof 
threatening clouds were chasing each other to the im- 
measurable heights above; and, unlike the level ap- 
pearance which they wear when seen from the earth, 
their entire altitude was visible in profile, expanded, 
into the most monstrous dimensions—chains of snow- 
white mountains, wrought into fantastic forms, seemed 
as if they were tumbling headlong upon us. One co- 
lossal mass pressed upon another, encompassing us on 


every side, till we began to ascend more rapidly, and’ 


soared high above them, where they now lay beneath 
us, rolling over each other like the billows of the sea 
when agitated by the violence of the storm, obscuring 
the earth entirely from our view. At intervals the 
fathomless abyss was occasionally illumined by the 
beams of the sun, and resembled for a moment the 
burning crater of a volcano ; then new volumes rushed 
forward and closed up the chasm; all was strife and 
tumult. Here we beheld them piled on each other 
white as the drifted snow, there in fearful heaps of a 
dark watery black ; at one instant rearing towers up- 
on towers, in the next creating a gulf, at the sight of 
which the brain became giddy, dashing eternally on- 
ward, onward, in wild confusion. I never before wit- 
nessed any thing comparable to this scene, even from 
the summit of the highest mountains ; besides, from 
them the continuing chain is generally a great obstruc. 
tion to the view, which, after all, is only partial; but 
here there was nothing to prevent the eye from ranging 
over the boundless expatise. 

The feeling of absolute solitude is rarely experi- 
enced upon the earth; but in these regions, separated 
from all human associations, the soul might almost 
fancy it had passed the contines of the grave. Nature 
was noiseless—even the wind was silent; therefore, 
receiving no opposition, we gently floated along, and 
the lonely stiliness was only interrupted by the pro- 
gress of the car and its colossal oall, which, self-pro- 

_pelled, seemed like the rock-bird fluttering in the blue 
ether. Enraptured with the novel scene, I stood up, 
in order to enjoy more completely the superb prospect, 
when Mr Reichhard, with great sang froid, told me 
I must be seated, for that, owing to the great haste 
with which it had been constructed, the car was merely 
glued, and therefore might easily come asunder, un- 
less we were careful. It may readily be supposed, 
that, after receiving this intimation, I remained per- 
fectly quiet. We now commenced descending, and 
were several times obliged to throw out some of the 
ballast in order to rise again. In the meantime, we 
dipped insensibly into the sea of clouds which enve- 
loped us like a thick veil, and through which the sun 
appeared like the moon in Ossian. ‘This illumination 
produced a singular effect, and continued for some 
time till the clouds separated, and we remained swim- 
ming about beneath the once more clear azure heavens. 
Shortly after we beheld, to our great astonishment, 
a species of ‘fata morgana,’ seated upon an immense 
mountain of clouds, the colossal picture of the balloon 
aud ourselves surrounded by myriads of variegated 
rainbow tints. A full half hour the spectral-retlected 
picture hovered constantly by our side. Hach slender 
thread of the network appeared distended to the size 
of a ship’s cable, and we ourselves like two tremen- 
dous giants enthroned on the clouds. Towards even- 
ing it again became hazy; our ballast was exhausted, 
and we fell with alarming rapidity, which my compa- 
nion ascertained by his barometer, although it was 
not apparent to thesenses. We were now surrounded 
for some time by a thick fog; and as we rapidly sunk 
through it, we beheld in a few minutes the earth 
beneath glowing in the most brilliant sunshine, and 
the towers of Potsdam, which we distinctly beheld, 
saluted us with a joyful carillon. Our situation, 
however, was not so full of festivity as our reception. 
We had already thrown out our mantles, a roasted 
pheasant, and a couple of bottles of champagne, 
which we had taken with us for the purpose of sup- 
ping in the clouds, laughing heartily at the idea of 
the consternation which this proceeding would cause 
in any of the inhabitants of the earth who happened 
to be sleeping upon the turf, in case the pheasant 
should fall into his mouth and the wine at his feet; 
but we could not forbear hoping that it would not 
descend upon his head, as, instead of an agreeable 
excitement to his brain, it would act the part of a de- 
stroying thunderbolt. We were ourselves, like the 
other articles, tumbling, but to our great consterna- 
tion we saw nothing beneath us but water (the vari- 
ous arms and lakes of the river Havel), only here 
and there intermixed with wood, to which we directed 
our course as much as possible. We approached the 
latter with great velocity, which appeared to me from 
the height like an insignificant thicket. In a few 
seconds we were actually hanging on one of the 
branches of the shrubs, for such I really believed them 
to be; in consequence of which, I commenced making 
the necessary arrangements to descend, when Reich- 
hard, with great animation, called out,‘ In God's 
name, stir not; we are entangled on the top of an 
immense pine!’ I could hardly believe my eyes, and 
it required the lapse of several seconds to convince 
me that what he asserted was really true, having en- 
tirely lost, in a few hours, the capacity of measuring’ 
distance. We were most certainly perched un the 
highest branches of an enormous tree, and the means 
to descend set our inventive powers at detiance; we 
called-or rather shouted for heip—first in solo, then 
in duetto—till we began to fear that we should be 


obliged to support our character of birds by roosting ,; his manner grave, manly, and cheerful, in unison with 


in the tree, for night was fast approaching. At length 
we saw an officer riding along the high road, which 
caused us to renew our cries with redoubled vigour ; 
he paused, but thinking it might be robbers, who 
were endeavouring to inveigle him into the wood, 
galloped off with the rapidity of lightning; but as 
we continued vociferating, he gave a heaven-directed 
glance, discovered us, raised himself in the saddle, 
reined in his horse, and with outstretched neck and 
distended eyes, endeavoured to ascertain, if possible, 
the nature of the singular nest he beheld in the gi- 
gantic pine. At length, having satisfied himself that 
we were really not of the winged creation, he pro- 
cured men, ladders, and a carriage from the neigh- 
bouring town. But as all this consumed no incon- 
siderable space of time, we remained perched in 
mid air; and it was quite dark when we arrived at 
Potsdam with our balloon, which, by the way, was 
very little injured. We took up our abode at the 
Hermit Hotel, at that time badly conducted, where 
we, alas! had ample reason to regret the loss of our 
supper.” 


OLD ENGLISH STYLE OF LIVING. 

In the Life of Crabbe, by his son, prefixed to the cur- 
rent cheap edition of his Poems—a work entitled, in 
our opinion, to take a very high place among our best 
biographies—there is a delightful passage descriptive 
of the writer's first experience of his father’s society 
at the dawn of intellect, which we have read once and 
again with the greatest pleasure. It is followed up by 
a very charming picture of an old English yeoman’s 
family and style of living ; and for the gratification of 
many of our readers who may not have met with the 
volume, and in order if possible to attract their atten- 
tion to it, we give both passages entire :— * 

“Tam. now arrived at that period of my father’s 
life, when I became conscious of existence ; when, if 
the happiness I experienced was not quite perfect, 
there was only alloy enough to make it telt the more. 
The reader himself will judge what must have been 
the lot of a child of such parents—how indulgence and 
fondness were mingled with care and solicitude. 

What a pity it seems that the poignant feelings of 
early youth should ever be blunted, and, as it were, 
absorbed in the interests of manhood ; that they can- 
not remain, together with the stronger stimuli of ma- 
ture passions—passions so liable to make the heart 
ultimately selfish and cold! It is true, no one could 
endure the thoughts of remaining a child for ever; 
but with all that we gain,\as we advance, some of the 
finer and better spirit of the mind appears to evapo- 
rate; seldom do we again feel those acute and inno- 
cent impressions, which recalling for a moment, one 
could almost cry to retain. Now and then, under 
peculiar circumstances, this youthful tenderness of 
feeling does return, when the spirits are depressed 
either by fatigue or illness, or some other softening 
circumstance ; and then, especially if.we should hap- 
pen to hear some pleasing melody, even chimes or 
distant bells, a flood of early remembrances and warm 
affections flows into the mind, and we dwell on the 
past with the fondest regret ; for such scenes are never 
to return: yet though painful, these impressions are 
ever mingled with delight; we are tenacious of their 
duration, and feel the better for the transient suscep- 
tibility : indeed transient ; for soon the music ceases, 
the fatigue yields to rest, the mind recovers its strength, 
and straightway all is (to such salutary sensations) 
cold and insensible as marble. Surely the most de- 
lightful ideas one could connect with this sublunary 
state would be a union of these vivid impressions of 
infancy with the warmth and purity of passion in early 
youth, and the judgment of maturity : perhaps sucha 
union might faimtly shadow the blessedness that may 
be hereatter. 

How delightful is it to recall the innocent feelings 
of unbounded love, confidence, and respect, associated 
with my earliest visions of my parents! They ap- 
peared to their children not only good, but free frum 
any taint of the corruption common to our nature; 
and such was the strength of the impressions then re- 
ceived, that hardly could subsequent experience ever 
enable our judgments to modify them. Many a happy 
and indulged child has no doubt partaken in the 
same fond exaggeration ; but ours surely had every 
thing to excuse it. 

Always visibly happy in the happiness of others, 
especially of children, our father entered into all our 
pleasures, and soothed and cheered us in all our little 
griefs with such overflowing tenderness, that it was 
no wonder we almost worshipped him. My first re- 
collection of him is of his carrying me up to his private 
room to prayers, in the summer evenings, about sun- 
set, and rewarding my silence and attention afterwards 
with a view of the flower-garden through his prism. 
Then I recall the delight it was to me to be permitted 
to sleep with him during a confinement of my mo- 
ther’s—how I longed for the morning, because then 
he would be sure to tell me some fairy tale, of his own 
invention, all sparkling with gold and diamonds, ma- 
gic fountains and enchanted princesses. In the eye of 
memory I cau still see him as he was at that period of 
his life—his fatherly countenance, unmixed with any 
of the less loveable expressions that, in too many faces, 
obscure that character—but pre-eminently fatherly ; 
conveying the ideas of kindness, intellect, and purity; 


his high and open forehead : his very attitudes, whe- 
ther as he sat absorbed in the arrangement of his mi- 
nerals, shells, and insects—or as he laboured-in his 
garden until his naturally pale complexion acquired a 
tinge of fresh healthy red; or as, coming lightly to- 
wards us with some unexpected present, his smile of 
indescribable benevolence spoke exultation in the fore- 
taste of our raptures. 

But, I think, even earlier than these are my first 
recollections of my mother. I think the very earliest 
is of her as combing my hair one evening, by the light 
of the tire, which hardly broke the long shadows of 
the room, and singing the plaintive air of ¢ Kitty Fell,’ 
till, though I could not have been more than three 
years old, the melody found its way into my heart, 
and the tears dropped down so profusely that I was 
glad the darkness concealed them. How mysterious 
is shame without guilt! 

There are few situations on earth more enviable 
than that of a child on his first journey with indul- 
gent parents ; there is perpetual excitement and novelty, 
and at the same time a perfect freedom from care. 
This blessed ignorance of limits and boundaries, and 
absence of all forecast, form the very charm of the 
enchantment: each town appears indefinitely vast, 
each day as if it were never to have a close: no de- 
cline of any kind being dreamt of, the present is en- 
joyed in a way wholly impossible with those who have 
a long past to remember, and a dark future to antici- 
pate. Never can I forget my first excursion into Suf- 
folk, in company with my parents. It was in the 
month of September 1791—(shortly after my mother 
had recovered from her confinement with her fourth 
son, Edmund Burke Crabbe, who died in intancy)— 
that, dressed in my first suit of boy’s clothes (and that 
scarlet), in the height of a delicious season, L was 
mounted beside them in their huge old gig, and vi- 
sited the scenes and the persons familiar to me, from 
my earliest nursery days, in their conversation and 
anecdotes. Sometimes, as we proceeded, my father 
read aloud ; sometimes he left us for a while to bota- 
nise among the hedgerows, and returned with some 
unsightly weed or bunch of moss, to him precious. 
Then, in the evening, when we had reached our inn, 
the happy child, instead of being sent early as usual 
to bed, was permitted to stretch himself on the carpet, 
while the reading was resumed, blending with sounds 
which, from novelty, appeared delightful ; the buzzing 
of the bar, the rattling of wheels, the horn of the mail- 
coach, the gay clamour of the streets—every thing to 
excite and astonish, in the midst of safety and repese. 
My father’s countenance at such moments is still be- 
fore me; with what gentle sympathy did he seem tu 
enjoy the happiness of childhood ! 

On the third day we reached Parham, and I was 
introduced to a set of manners and customs, of which 
there remains, perhaps, no counterpart in the present 
day. My great-uncle’s establishment was that of the 
first-rate yeoman of that period—the Yeoman that 
already began to be styled by courtesy an Esquire. 
Mr Tovell might possess an estate of some eight hun- 
dred pounds per annum, a portion of which he him- 
self cultivated. Educated at a mercantile school, he 
often said of himself, ‘ Jack will never make a gentle- 
man; yet he had a native dignity of mind and of 
manners, which might have enabled him to pass mus- 
ter in that character with any but very fastidious cri- 
tics. His house was large, and the surrounding moat, 
the rookery, the ancient dovecot, and the well-stored 
fishponds, were such as might have suited a gentle- 
man’s seat of some consequence; but one side of the 
house immediately overlooked a farm-yard, full of all 
sorts of domestic animals, and the scene of constant 
bustle and noise. On entering the house, there was 
nothing at first sight to remind one of the farm: a spa- 
cious hall, paved with black and white marble—at one 
extremity a very handsome drawing-room, and at the 
other a fine old staircase of black oak, polished till it 
was as slippery as ice, and having a chime-clock and 
a barrel-organ on its landing-places. But this draw- 
ing-room, a corresponding dining-parlour, and a hand- 
some sleeping apartment up stairs, were all éabooed 
ground, and made use of on great and solemn occa~ 
sions only—such as rent-days, and an occasional visit 
with which Mr Sovell was honoured by a neighbouring 
peer. At all other times the family and their visitors 
lived entirely in the old-fashioned kitchen along with 
the servants. My great-uncle occupied an arm-chair, 
or, in attacks of gout, a couch on one side of a large 
open chimney. Mrs Tovell sat at a smali table, on 
which, in the evening, stood one small candle, in an 
iron candlestick, plying her needle by the feeble glim- 
mer, surrounded by her maids, all busy at the same 
employment; but in winter a noble block of wood, 
sometimes the whole circum/‘eience of a pollard, threw 
its comfortable warmth and cheerful blaze over the 
apartment. 

Ata very early hour in the morning, the alarum 
called the maids, and their mistress also; and if the 
former were tardy, a louder alarum, and more formi- 
dable, was heard chiding the delay—not that scolding 
was peculiar to any occasion, it regularly ran on 
through all the day, like bells on harness, inspiriting 
the work, whether it were done ill or well. After 
the important business of the dairy, and a hasty break- 
fast, their respective employments were again resumed ; 
that which the mistress took for her especial privi 
lege being the scrubbing of the floors of the state 
apartments. 
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If the sacred apartments had not been opened, the 
family dined on this wise :—the heads seated in the 
kitchen at an old table; the farm-men standing in the 
adjoining scullery, door opea—the female servants at 
a side-table, called a Jowter ;—with the principals, at 
the table perchance some travelling rat-catcher, or 
tinker, or farrier, or an occasional gardener in his 
shirt-sleeves, his face probably streaming with per- 
spivation. My father well describes, in ‘’fhe Widow’s 
Tale,’ my mother’s situation, when living in her 
vounger days at Parham :— 

‘ But when the men beside their station took, 

The maidens with them, and with tnese the cook 5 
When one huve wooden bow! before them stood, 
Fiitd with huge balls of farinaceous food ; 

With bacon, mass saline! where never lean 
Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen 
When, from a single horn the party drew 

Their copious draughts of heavy ale and new ; 
When the coarse cloth she saw, with many a stain, 
Soil’d by rude hinds who cut avd came again ; 
She could not breathe, but, with a heavy sigh, 
Rein’d the fair neck, and shut the offended eye ; 
She mineed the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 
And wonder’d much to see the creatures dine.’ 

On ordinary days, when the dinner was over, the 
fire replenished, the kitchen sanded and lightly swept 
over in waves, mistress and maids, taking off their 
shoes, retired to their uhambers for a nap of one hour 
to the minuse. The dogs and cats commenced their 
siesta by the fire. Mr Tovell dozed in his chair, and 
no noise was heard, except the melancholy and mono- 
tonous cooing of aturtle-dove, varied, however, by the 
shrill treble of a canary. After the hour had expired, 
the active part of the family were on the alert, the 
bottles (Mr Tovell’s tea equipage) placed on the table ; 
and, as if by instinet, some old acquaintance would 
glide in for the evening’s carousal, and then another, 
and another. If four or five arrived, the punchbow] 
was taken down, and emptied and filled again. But 
whoever came, it was comparatively a dull evening, 
unless two especial Knights Companions were of the 
party; one was a jolly old farmer, with much of the 
person and humour of Falsta#f, a face as rosy as brandy 
could make it, and an eye teeming with subdued mer- 
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riment; for he had that prime quality of a joker, su- | 


perlicial gravity: the other was a relative of the 
family, a wealthy yeoman, middle-aged, thin and 
muscular ; such was the strength of his constitution, 
that, though he seldom went to bed sober he retained 
a clear eye and Stentorian voice to his eightieth year, 
and coursed when he was ninetv. He sometimes rez. 
dered the colloquies over the bowl peculiarly piquant ; 
ana so soon as his veice began to bo elevated, one or 
two of the inmates, my father and mother for example, 
withdrew with Mrs Tovel! into her own sanctum sanc- 

‘torum; but I, not being supposed capable of under- 
standing much of what might be said, was allowed to 
linger on the skirts of the festive circle ; and the ser- 
vants, being considered much in the same point of 
view as the animals duzing on tke hearth, remained, 
to have the full benefit of their wit, neither producing 
the slightest restraint, nor feeling it themselves.” 


ON HATS. 
ie (From a New York Paper. ] 
ty ERE are no 
\ankees. 


people so ingenious in expedients as the 
It would never enter the heads of persons 
out of New England to use their hats for any other pur- 
pose than as a covering for their heads. In other parts 
of the globe, when a man bows graciously to a friend, 
he takes off his hat. Such a custom cannot be adopted 
here, for a man’s hat is his pocket-book, his satchel, 


his pantry, his clothes’ bag, his tool chest, or his cigar | 


box, as occasion may require; and if he should take 
off his hat ina hurry, awkward consequences must 
needs ensue. We once knew a young gentleman who, 
having purchased a dozen eggs fox his mother, forth- 
with popped them into,his hat. On his way home he 
met a pretty girl with whose charms he had long 
been smitten, and wishing to be particularly polite, 
he took off his hat, preparatury to making a low bow. 
The twelve eggs, obeying the laws of gravitation, of 
course were precipitated ty the pavement, and ine 
stantly smashed to atoms, and the beautiful white 
zarment of the astonished girl was bespattered with 
the yolks! She never forgave him. 

' How often, during a windy day, do wesee a hatless 
wight chasing a cloud of papers which have made 
their escape, and are borne away on the wings of the 
wind ! 

Tt has been remarked by foreigners, that the natives 
of New England are generally round-shouldered. 
This is undoubtedly owing to the enormous weight 
which they carry on their heads. A lawyer is seldom 
seen with a green bag in his hand. His legal docu- 
ments, and sometimes his law books, are deposited in 
his hat—a physician’s hat is not unfrequently. an 
apothecary’s shop in miniature—a merchant’s hat is 
crammed with samples of merchandise—and a stage- 
driver's hat is stuffed with bundles and packages. A 
persen about to take a short journey seldom burdens 
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himself with a trunk, but takes a change of apparel | 


in his hat. A late member of the Massachusetts 
legislature, who represented a town not more than 
twelve miles from Boston, always carried his dinner 
to the state-house in his hat; and we have seldom 
seen, the hat of an editor which was not stuffed with 
damp newspapers, stolen paragraphs, and unanswered 
duns! Hence editors are always round-shouldered. 
The change which has lately been effected in the 
shape of the hat has been loudly complained of, as its 
reduced dimensions put the wearer to much incon- 
venience. A hat of the most approved modern style 
will contain little more than a pocket-handkerchief, 
a pair of gloves, and a few cigars. But we hope this 
change of fashion will produce a corresponding change 
in the perpendicularity of certain individuals, and 
that those persons who hang down their heads while 
wearing a bell-crowned hat, wii! soon strut about as 
stiff and upright as a platoon of well-drilled soldiers. 


A BRIGHT AUTUMNAL DAY. 


There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven; the blessed sun alone, 
In unapproachable divinity, 
Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light, 
How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 
The billows heave! one glowing green expanse, 
Save where along the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 
Of Ocean are abroad: like floating foam, 
The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves ; 
With long-protruded neck the cormorants 
Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and yive their note of joy. 
Tt was a day that sent into the heart 
A summer feeling ; even the insect swarms, 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 
To sport through one day of existence more ; 
The solitary primrose on the bank 
Seemed now as though it had no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth ; the rocks and sheres, 
The forest and the everlasting hills, 
Smiled in that joyful sunshine—they partook 
The universal blessing. 

Sourury. 


ANECDOTES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Wiliam Drummond of Hawthornden.*] 


After the Reformation, Nigel Ramsay, . laird of 
Dalhousie, and ancestor of the Earl of Dalhousie, 
went to hear a preaching along with the Regent Mur- 
ray, who afterwards asked him how he liked it. “* Pass- 
ing weil,” answered the laird; “ purgatory he hath 
aliegether ta’en away: if the morn [to-morrow] he 
will take away the place of future punishment alto- 
gether, I will give him half of the lands of Dalhousie.” 

A docter of the Sorbonne, sent into Scotland as an 
envoy to the Queen Regent Mary of Lorrain, beard 
some one affirm that French wine was to be got as 
good in Scotland as in France; he denied the fact, 
and said that the French sent no commodities out of 
their country but the worst. ‘* Well, doctor,” ob- 
served George Guchanan, who stood by, ‘ I never 
before knew that you were the refusal and worss of 
ali the doctors cf the Sorbonne.” 

George Buchanan being told that the Earl of Marr 
had obtained the government of the young king (James 
VI.), asked immediately, “* Who, then, shall have the 
government of the Earl of Marr ?” 

The Regent Biorton nsed to say, “ be wished no 
greater reason than a twenty-fons hours’ lie to bring 
a courtier in disgrace.” 

Queen Elizabeth entering Bristol, a speech was de- 
livered to her. The houest man began, “‘ May it 
vicase yeur sacred majesty, I am the Mouth of the 
Lown :” and then, all amazed, forgot the rest. She 
sporting said, once or twice, “* Speak, good Mouth.”’ 

King James VI., at an ecclesiastical assembly in 
his own country, asked a bashful divine, who seemed 
a fair mark for his wit, ““who was Jesus the son of 
Syrach’s father 2” to which the poor man had not one 
word to answer. 

Bishop Montgomerie wrote a leiter to the Earl of 
Eglintoune (a man inclined tu a faction against bi- 
shops), so sead him a4 train of horsemen. ‘The other 
answered, “I think it enough, cousin, ye run on 
foot to the devil, although ye ride not, and go all 
aione, although C send no train with you.” 

King James I, asked his favourite bishop Toby 
Matthew (Durham) why his beard was so near out ? 
He replied, that his patron was Saint, Cut-beard. 
[ Lhe patroa of the bishopric was St Cuthbert. ] 

Dr Arthur Johnstoun, wei! known as an excellent 
Scottish Latin poet, said of a bishop who seldom 
preached, “ that he was a very rare preacher.” 

‘t'wo thieves were on their way to Tyburn in diffe- 
rent carts: one had been condemned for the theft of 
a mare; the other had stolen a wateh. What 
o'clock is it by your wateb 2?” said the former to his 
brother. “Just about time for you to water your 
roare,” was the reply. 

A fool being with his prince in a great stormn at 
sea, said, ‘“* Now, nobles, we shail all drink out of one 
cup.”” 


® From the lately published volume of the Trausactions of the 
Antiquarian Society of Scotland. 
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A RIVER BROKE LOOSE. 
“Many years ago, I was making a Swiss tour, and 
had crossed the Téte Noir, from Chamouny to Mar- 
tigny, meaning to proceed the next morning to Siou. 
But the relation of a natural phenomenon that had 
occurred at Bagne, induced me to deviate from the 
route I had laid down tor myself. I accordingly dis- 
missed my guide, took another mule, and performed 
the six leagues in as many hours. On my arrival 
at the village, I had soon an opportunity of observing 
the phenomenon of which I had heard spoken. It 
was this. The winter preceding had been unusually 
severe, the accumulation of snow unprecedentedly 
great, and the fall of an avalanche in the month of 
April had completely obstructed the waters of the 
Dranz, a small stream descending from the snowy 
Alps, aud wont to debouche into the Rhone. i 

The inundation caused by this impediment had 
completely Slled up a valley of several miles in length, 
and from a hundred to seventy feet in width. The 
inhabitants, with the usual torpidity and blindness 
of the Swiss, had neglected to cut an arch for carrying 
off this flood, till it was become too perilous to make 
the attempt It was evident that the embankment of 
ice, though of great thickness, could not much longer 
resist the superincumbent weight of water, and the 
cansequences of its bursting the barrier were dreadful 
to contemplate. Having satisfied my curiosity, I set 
out to return whence I had started. The road fol- 
lowed the deep-worn, rocky, now dry vhannel of the 
Dranz, and lay between two lofty ranges of mountains 
covered with brushwood below, and crowned with 
pines that lifted their spires into the clear blue sky. 

I had not proceeded more than seven or eight miles, 
when my mule put back his ears and turned round, 
as if listening. I applied the whip and spur, knowing 
the natural perverseness of these animals, but had 
scarcely urged him’on adozen paces, when he stopped 
short, and neither force nor persuasion could induce 
him to stir another step. He then reared so high 
that I had some difficulty in keeping my seat. There 
appeared something more than restiveness in his con- 
duct; and it was evident, from the convulsive tre- 
mulousness of all his iimbs, that terror was the 
predominant feeling which agitated him; when me- 
thought I heard a sound as cf distant thunder in the 
direction of Bagne, It cculd not be thunder, for it 
was a cloudless day in June or July, and the thought 
of the inundation suddenly flashed on my mind. 

The noise increased, and rolled cn in reverberated 
echoes from alp to alp, a fresh echo repeated before 
the last had time tu die away. I threw myself off the 
back of the mule, and with great toil and difficulty 
clambered up the steep side of the precipice that over- 
hung the bed of the river, now elinging tothe strnted 
shrubs, and now crawling on hands and knees over 
the rocks, till a projecting crag effectually defied all 
my efforts to advance another step. In the mean 
time, @ deafening crash, such as I had never heard, 
momently increasing in diapason, rang in my ears, 
and on turuing round my head, I perceived a mist— 
a cloud—a shower, shutting oat the distant gorge of 
the valley; it was indeed the disimprisoned Dranz; it 
rushed with glad impetuosity through the long vista of 
the chasm, which it seemed to fill up as it approached: 

How shall T paint my horror as I eyed the watery 
wall, and calculated, from its ever-grewing height, that 
it must carry me with it in its furious course! Every 
instant was an eternity of agony. The suspense was 
indeed of no long duration in point of time, for, 
charged with human bodies, fragments of houses, cat- 
tle, trees, and rocks, chaotically mingled, foaming, 
boiling, eddying, the resistless cataract came. f 
passed within six feet of where I was crouching, pe- 
nic-struck, and with it carried, and of course enguifed, 
my mule, of whom I saw no mere. You may form 
some idea of the bird-like velocity of the torrent, when 
it reached Martigny, a distance of eighteen miles, in 
less than an hour.”.—Medwin’s Angler in Wales. 


MUSHROOMS, 


Mushrooms, in the neighbourhood of Paris, are 
cultivated deep under ground, in the caverns formed 
by the exhausted lime quarries. These quarries are 
not generally open to the day, asin Britain. ‘hey 
are worked more like coal-pits, and the stones are 
brought to the surface, up a cylindrical well or shaft, 
by means of windlassess When the quarry is ex- 
bansted, and the hottom is not springy, or liable to 
be filled with water, it is let to a mushroom-grower, 
who generally contrives to purchase a whee] and wind- 
lass that has become too frail to wind up stones, but 
which serves him as a means by which he descends 
and ascends; throwing down his stable dung, earth, 
and spawn; and managing them below much in the 
same way asin Englend. Mushrooms are also grown 
in cellars in Paris, and in market-gardens on the sur- 
face of the ground.—-Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 
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Prick Turee Hatrrence. 


BOOBY. 
Tn the most of well-conducted academies, there is no 
situation that comprehends at once so much of distinc- 
tion and so much of comfort as that of Booby. At the 
top there is distinction, but no comfort. What with 
the questions put by the master to make a show before 
strangers, and what with those put by the inferior boys 
who want to displace him, Mr Dux isa most unenviable 
victim of ambition. Commend me to that equally con- 
spicuous and much more agreeable situation, where 
one is surprised by a question or taken to task on an 
exercise perhaps once in the twelvemonth, but left dur- 
ing all the rest of the time to self-enjoying reflection 
or amusement; I mean the situation of Booby. There, 
far below the reach of those storms which agitate the 
surface, alike unobserving and unobserved, you spend 
that very life of perfect ease and content which the 
classic poets you are supposed to be studying so stre- 
nuously recommend. In fact, so far as practice shows, 
Booby may be said to study the classics to more ad- 
vantage than any of his companions. No man so tho- 
roughly obeys the Horatian maxim, ‘ Equam me- 
mento,”* as he. No man shows more of the true 
spirit of the Stoic. The uneasy honours of Dux he 
regards with more cool contempt than ever Diogenes 
expressed for the lustrous fame of Alexander. Mr 
Booby, indeed, enjoys a philosophical tranquillity such 
as the ancients, with all their affectation of a love of 
lowly ease, never dreamt of. It is the tranquillity not 
only of situation, but of a mind at ease with itself and 
with all arcund it. ‘There is no self-seeking in the 


heart of Booby. The fretful struggle and contention | 


that goes on in the superior regions of the class, he 
looks upon as equally vain and improper: the famed 
joys of the strife are only, in his eyes, fit enjoyment 
for savages. His excellent friend, Second Booby, has 
sat by his side for years, and never yet has he formed 
the wish to degrade him from a place which he seems 
so well fitted to enjoy and to adorn. He would bea 
Brutus indeed, if he could entertain such an idea for 
a moment—nay, worse than Brutus, for his crime 
would entirely want the disinterestedness and eleva- 
tion of inotive which animated the Roman. It would 
be like killing one’s bosom friend for the sake of his 
shirt-buttons. Only think of Booby beginning to look 
with a longing eye to the next place above him: think 
of him forming, in the recesses of his quiet mind, the 
murderous design of dispossessing Second Booby bya 
question as to bo and bam. The notion is out of the 
question; it is not a thing in nature. No, no; far, 
far indeed, are such thoughts from the innocent and 
philosophical spirit of Booby. There may be trea- 
chery in a friendship between Fifth Dux and Sixth 
Dux; and I suspect, with the Edinburgh Review,+ 
that Dux himself is in general more great -than. 
good. But in Booby there is a “faith that knows 
no guile,” a steadfastness of honour, and a purity 
of intention, that place him far above such crimes. 
‘The ambitions that beset little minds affect not him. 
While the teacup souls of his so-called superiors are 
exemplifying the whole phenomena of their ‘minia- 
ture tempests, he sits serene and unrufiled, without a 
passion, without a sigh. 

I am the better able to talk thus of Booby, seeing 
that I had the fortune to possess the situation during 
the whole five years of a regular classical course. 1 
was placed, at the age of ¢ight, in a private academy 
where my father had been Booby before me. He has 


" * Injarduous hours an equal mind maintain, 
this ’ Wor let your spirit ‘rise too high. 
“vies pce 53 ‘ : | Francis's Horace, 
her unfriendly account of Mr Dux, at the 328th page 
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of the 16th volume of this eminent pericdical, _ 
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told me since, that, during all the time he spent there, 
he never had acquired a single idea, and hardly even 
a word; but the custom of the country was a stronger 
principle with him than his own experience. Per- 
haps, modestly ascribing his own want of success to 
incapacity, he hoped that I would make a better 
figure. Accordingly, to the academy I went, and, 
having been placed at the bottom of a class, there, by 
the inexpugnable laws of gravitation, did I remain 
ever after. What may be the state of feeling in schools 
of the present day, I do not know; but in my time, 
the march of intellect not having commenced, nine- 
tenths of the boys reasoned in this fashion :—Latin 
is a grievance; we don’t see any sense or use in it; it 
is a torment that the younger part of the human race 
seem destined to suffer, and which there is no evad- 
ing; let us, then, try to make this misery as emdur- 
able as we can; let us learn just as little as will suf- 
fice to please the master, and spend all the rest of our 
time in compensatoryamusement. Noattempt wasever 
made by the teachers of those days to engage the hearts 
of the boysin their tasks. The first difficulties remained 
all unexplained. Every thing was made as hard, dry, 
and unattractive as possible; and after floundering 
blindly through one thing which they could not un- 
derstand, they were taken on to another, which, with- 
out a full acquaintance with the preceding, was still 
less intelligible. In schools where the masters were 
not indifferent to the progress of their scholars, the 
ferule was the only active principle. That dreaded 
object flew about in all directions, like a vengeful 
spirit, through a kind of limbo, punishing wretches 
for the non-performance of an endless series of impos- 
sibilities. 

In the first school which I attended, it happened 
that the master was one of the better-natured sort. 
He did not employ the lash above twice or thrice a- 
day, and that more frequently in C®&es of misconduct 
than of stupidity. He had one regular routine of in- 
struction, which went on and on from year unto year, 
without the least specific regard to the understand- 
ings or acquirements of the boys; and I believe he 
put forth his scholars at last with as good a show of 
learning as the most of his brethren. For my part, 
I have amazingly little reason to complain—for I was 
allowed to rest in the safe and easy station for which 
I have so much respect, for three years, without being 
ever bothered above once in a month about lessons, 
or receiving rhore than perhaps a pinch in the ear 
during a whole twelvemonth. Being lodked upon as 
a well-behaved boy, my dullness elicited from him the 
less disapprobation : if he happened to ask me a ques- 
tion, and saw me only give a stare upon vacancy in 
answer, he would beuevolently pat my: head, and bid 
me sit down, which I generally did amidst the con- 
gratulatory smiles of my companions. Schooling was 
therefore to me by no means so great a trouble as it 
isto many. It was a confinement to be sure, and 
prevented those out-door amusements in which I, as 
well as my companions, would otherwise have in- 
dulged. Yet we all acknowledged it was not, even in 
this respect, without some relief. If we could not 
play at the shinty and the paips, we could tell stories 
under the hum of the school, dab for pictures in our 
Cesars and Corneliuses, or inveigle one another into 
the corby’s nest, under the specious pretext that the 
corby was not at home. 

Thus I went on for three years, contented with my 
companions and myself, and never once dreaming of 
an effort to rise. My father occasionally called to see 
how I was getting on, and though he found me ex- 
actly in the same profitless condition as that in which 


| he had himself been some thirty years before, he never 


once presumed to callin question the propriety of my 
going through the usual process of apparent instruc- 
tion. The master always characterised me as “a 
steady boy ;” which I certainly was—to my favourite 
place. Sometimes, in our own home, I would. be- 
come the subject of conversation to ladies calling for 
my mother; and when the dreadful truth had to be 
told that I was a hopeless dunce, it was curious to ob- 
serve how ingeniously they contrived to console her. 
All agreed that there was no judging from that as to 
my future career. Many of the most eminent men 
of the day had been boobies at school. Indeed; they 
never liked to see boys too clever at first: they were 
so apt to fall off afterwards. I would hear the same 
ladies at the house of my cousin James, who always 
stood dux of his class, congratulate his mother on the 
promise held out by her son of attaining to eminence ; 
but that was no matter. The double-dealing of these 
complaisant gentlefolks never reached my mother’s 
ears; and even if it had, there were fortunately a 
sufficient number of instances to justify both conclu- 
sions. 

The two latter years of my course were spent at a 
country boarding-school, where the situation of Booby 
was a very different thing from what it had been in 
my former academy. The master was the. smallest 
and the most active man Iever saw. His grand maxim 
was to keep the boys on the alert: nobody should be 
allowed to fall asleep in his school. ‘To enforce this 
maxim, he carried a pair of short but impressive tawse, 
which rested constantly over his left arm, on the same 
principle as the waggoner carries his whip over his 
right shoulder—in order to be ready for action—and 
which were accordingly never idle for a minute at a 
time. Brisk, fiery, relentless, he strutted, and stormed, 
and whirled through the school, questioning here and 
questioning there, here a thump and there a thwack, 
here tossing a boy out of the place he had lost, and 
there tossing another into the place he had won, and 
ever and anon, when he saw two or three of us at 
the bottom of a class laying our heads together for a 
friendly chat, coming in upon us with a swash of the 
tawse, accompanied by his everlasting ery of “ Come, 
boys—be active.” It may be imagined how, after being 
accustomed for three years toa gentle aud easy booby- 
hood under Mr J., I suffered from the vexing energy 
of Mr K. It was like subjecting a pampered palfrey, 
all of a sudden, to the sorrows of the sand-cart. To 
be of a humble mind as to places, was here, I found, 
no protection from the miseries incidental to school-. 
life. Nay, I think Mr K. had a kind of pleasure in 
worrying the dunces. He was perpetually at us with 
questions, and for every failure to reply, there was a 
distributive spairge of the tawse over the whole corps. 
He evidently knew nothing of the amiable feelings 
which usually animate boobies ; or if he knew, he was 
unappreciative of them. He would put the harshest 
constructions upon our deficiencies in construction, 
and attribute to stupidity what was neither more nor 
less than a retiring and graceful modesty. Shrink as 
we might from the higher and more responsible places 
in the class, he would cause translation to translate 
us, sometimes, in spite of our teeth. I remember 
being once obliged to change places with Dux, and 
never, though I should be made prime minister, will 
I suffer more of the pains of self-diffidence than I did 
on that occasion. The situation was one of startling, 
I may say awful, novelty. For several minutes I 


could not cast my eyes along the tittering line of my 


inferiors, or face the fallen angel of whose disgrace 
I had been the almost unconscious cause. A curious 
indefinable ‘sensation of alarm stole over me, as I felt 
my arm touching Second Dux, whom I had been ace 
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customed to look upon as a fellow of tremendous 
acquirements and respectability: if I had been sitting 
cheek by jowl], indeed, with a man who was to mur- 
der me next minute, I could hardly have felt more 
strange. I was a kind of Massaniello, without the 
energy or the wish, far less the ability, to use my 
accidental supremacy. Accordingly, I had not been 
dux a minute when down Icame. The youth whom 
I had displaced, crossed me about the middle of the 
class; and this useless piece of Jacobinism on the 
part of the master terminated, about ten minutes 
after my elevation, in my resuming my usual quarters. 
My old companion, Second Booby, as he took the last 
place I had to lose, congratulated me on my restora- 
tion; and from that time I knew that he was a real 
friend, as Iam glad to say he has ever since continued. 
Cuffs, exercises, lashings, pinches, questions, toss- 
ings, and tumblings, brought even these two years to 
anend. I ended whereI had begun. Latin had been 
a mystery to me at the first, and a mystery it was at 
the last, though not so great a mystery as the anxiety 
of all the old people I knew that we youths should 
learn it. A few boys at the top had, I believe, a 
glimmering kind of notion of what it was all about ; 
but below the seventh, all was Cimmerian darkness. 
My ignorance would have been nothing—and I know 
this sentiment was participated in by all my neigh- 
bours in the class—if the master would have only al- 
lowed us the peace we wanted. If all masters were 
humane and easy, we argued, it might be as well to 
amuse ourselves within doors at so much a quarter, as 
out of doors for nothing, seeing that papa, who would 
have it so, paid for all; but such conduct as that of 
Mr K. met with our decided disapprobation. His 
teaching came all to the same end, and we had un- 
speakable suffering in the course of it, while we might 
have as well spent the time in fun. Impressed, even 
in mature life, with the force of this reasoning, I have 
taken care to select for my two boys, George and Wil- 
liam, who are now respectively eight and ten years 
of age, a master of Mr J.’s kidney, who will allow 
them to go through the unavoidable apparition of 
learning, with a whole skin. If the lads havea turn 
for classical literature, I know they will ascend in the 
class without the promotive influence of the ferula; 
and if, like their father and grandfather, they are des- 
_tined to be Boobies, why, then, they will be so with 
that peace of mind and ease of body which I so anxi- 
ously desired for myself. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
PERIODICAL WINDS. 

In concluding our observations on this interesting 
branch of meteorology, it remains for us to consider the 
nature of those winds which are comprehended under 
the two last classes into which they are divided, viz. 
periodical winds and hot winds. By periodical winds 
are meant those which invariably recur at certain de- 
finite and fixed periods; such as the Monsoon, the 
Harmattan, Sea and Land Breezes. 


THE MONSOON. 
' In India, a very remarkable periodical or half- 
yearly wind prevails, which is called the Monsoon, 
from a Malay word moussin, which signifies season. 
It blows one-half the year from the south-west to the 
northseast, and the other half from north-east to south- 
west. The former is accompanied by rain and tem- 
pest, and constitutes in India the “‘rainy season ;”’ the 
latter, although in this respect admitting of some mo- 
difications, constitutes the ‘dry season” of the year. 
The south-west monsoon, in the southern parts of 
india, commences about the beginning of June; but 
in proceeding northwards, it does not commence until 
later. It is ushered in by vast masses of clouds, which 
arise from the Indian Ocean ; and as they advance to- 
wards the north-east, gather and thicken as they ap- 
proach the land. Ina few days afterwards, the sky 
assumes a more troubled aspect towards the evening, 
and it is in the night that the monsoon generally sets 
in. It begins with violent blasts of wind, which are 
succeeded by floods of rain, during which the light- 
ning flashes without intermission ; at first illuminat- 
ing the sky, showing the clouds near the horizon; 
then discovering the distant hills, and leaving them 
again shrouded in darkness; then in an instant re- 
appearing in vivid and successive flashes, which ex- 
hibit even the nearest objects in all the clearness 
and distinctness of noonday light. The thunder, in 
the meantime, never ceases to roll; and one peal is 
only silenced by another, which breaks with a more 
tremendous and prolonged crash on the ear, such as 
may strike with awe the most insensible heart. Then 
the thunder ceases, and nothing is heard but the con- 
tinued pouring of rain and the rushing of rising 
streams. This lasts for several days; the sky then 
clears, the air becomes soft and pure, the rivers are 
full and tranquil, and the whole face of the earth, as 
if by enchantment, appears clothed with thick and 
luxuriant verdure, The rain, after this, falls at in- 


tervals for about a month; then it increases in violence, 
and attains its height in the month of July, when it 
descends thickly and heavily en masse trom the heavens. 
Then this monsoon, in August, somewhat diminishes ; 
in September, it abates, or is entirely suspended, until 
the end of the month, when it again re-appears ; and 
departs, as it came, amidst thunder and lightning, 
and all the turmoil of tempest. 

Such is the south-west monsoon, as it appears in 
the greater part of India; but it is liable to consider- 
able variations, caused by the influence of the sea, and 
the mountainous regions along which it may sweep. 
Near the sea, the rain falls more plentifully ; because, 
from the more abundant evaporation, the air is there 
more charged with moisture. The mountains also 
affect its course, by interrupting and diverting the 
progress of the winds and the clouds they bear. Thus, 
the wind which brings the rain to the north-eastern 
part of the Indian continent, originally blows from 
the south-west over the Bay of Bengal, until it reaches 
the Himalaya mountains, and those which join them 
from the south; these check its current, and compel 
it to fullow their range towards the north-west; but 
when it has continued so far towards the north-west 
as to meet that chain of mountains called the Hindoo 
Covsh, then it is by them turned off towards the west, 
and sweeps along until interrupted by the range: of 
the Selimaun, which prevents its proceeding farther 
in that direction, or compels it to part with the clouds 
with which it was laden. If the reader will for a mo- 
ment trace on the map the course here described, he 
will at once perceive the influence these mountains 
must have in modifying the direction and general 
character of the monsoon. : 

Hitherto we have principally noticed the south- 
west monsoon, which constitutes the ‘‘ rainy season’’ 
in India; to this succeeds the north-east monsoon, 
which, with the exception of the eastern side of the 
Coromandel coast—to which it brings the periodical 
rains that begin about the middle of Ovtober, and end 
generally in the middle of December—is attended 
with dry weather throughout the peninsula. After 
setting in, during the month of September, with con- 
siderable variations in its commencement, the north- 
east monsoon establishes a milder though not less 
absolute dominion, which lasts until the end of Feb- 
ruary or the beginning of March. From that period 
to the month of June, the winds are irregular, and 
the heat very great all over the peninsula. in respect 
to the cause of the monsoons, they are, on the au- 


thority of the celebrated philosopher Halley, to be ex- | 


plained on the same principle as the trade-winds ; the 
action of the sun’s rays inducing a rarifaction of the 
air, and consequent rushing in of a colder current 
from the sea and land; and the physical aspect of the 
country, its elevations or plains, modifying the reflec- 
tion and influence of the solar rays: which causes, 
taken conjointly, sufficiently account for the periodical 
recurrence and local peculiarities of the mensoons. 


THE HARMATTAN. 


The Harmattan is another periodical wind which 
blows from the interior parts of Africa towards the 
Atlantic Ocean during the months of December, Ja- 
nuary, and February. It is accompanied by a dense 
fog, and is characterised by itsextremedryness. “At 
this period,” says Burchell, ‘‘it would be difficult for 
a person accustomed to the air of England to con- 
ceive a just idea of the excessive dryness of the at- 
mosphere in the interior of the most arid continent of 
the globe. The dry grass crackled under our feet, 
and even my fingers and nails were rendered extremely 
brittle.” Indeed, so long as it prevails, the vegetable 
creation seems to wither under its influence; and the 
human body is so much affected that the cuticle peels 
off. 

SEA AND LAND BREEZES, 

The Sea and Land Breezes may be truly classified 
under the head of periodical winds ;.they occur in 
the following manner :—During the day, the wind 
blows for a certain number of hours from the sea to 
the land; but when evening arrives, it changes its di- 
rection, and blows as many hours from the land to 
the sea. In this country the sea-breeze sets in about 
seven or eight in the morning, and is strongest at 
noon, but continues very sensible until three o’clock, 
when the surface of the sea will be observed to ex- 
hibit ripples of a deep blue colour. After this, at six 
in the evening, the land-breeze commences. The sea 
now assumes a greenish hue; and this breeze con- 
tinues until eight the next morning. The cause of this 
alternation may be readily explained. During the day, 
the air over the surface of the earth is more heated by 
the rays of the sun than that over the surface of the 
sea; because the earth, from its greater density, com- 
parative state of rest, and numerous elevations, reflects 
the sun’s rays sooner, and with more power than they 
are reflected from the sea, which, from its state of 
constant motion and transparency, imbibes the warmth 
very intimately, though more slowly. Accordingly, 
when the sun, having arisen above the horizon, has, 
by the reflection of its rays, thus imparted a sufficient 
degree of warmth to rarify the body of air over the 
land, the air so rarified ascends into the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere, while that over the surface 
of the sea, being scarcely at all rarified, rushes in to 
supply its place. Hence, a sea-breeze or current of 
air from the sea to the land at this time prevails; but 
when the sun again begins to sink below.the horizon, 
the body of air over the surface of the land becomes 


TT 
rapidly cold, and the earth itself, by radiation, parts 
very quickly with the warmthit had absorbed. ‘Then 
the land air, being below the temperature of the sea 
air, rushes in to supply its place, and thus during 
the night, a land-breeze, or a current of air from the 
land to the sea, is produced. When the sea-breeze 
first sets in, it commences very near the shore, and 
gradually extends itself farther out at sea, and, as the 
day advances, becomes more or less hot. Hence, the 
sails of ships have been observed quite becalmed six 


or eight miles out at sea, while at the same time a 
fresh sea-breeze has been blowing upon the shore. 


The cause of this is obvious: for it is natural to sup- 
pose that the mass of air nearest the land will be the 
first to rush in, for the purpose of supplying the place 


of the air which is rarified immediately above i. 


On this account the effect of the sea-breeze is said 


not to be perceptible at a distance of more than five 
or six leagues from the shore, and for the most part 
becomes fainter in proportion to its distance from 
land. 
land-breeze extends in blowing across the sea, depends 
on the more or less exposed aspect of the coast from 
which it proceeds. 
found by Dampier brisk three or four leagues off 
shore ; in other places not so many miles; in others, 
again, it scarcely extended without the rocks. 
sea-breeze, from blowing over a more open tract, is 
always stronger than the land-breeze; but it is ob- 
served that the land-breeze is by far colder than the 
sea-breeze. 


The distance, on the other hand, to which the 
In some places this breeze was 


The 


Furthermore, it has been noticed that 
the tendency of the land-breeze at night has almost 


invariably a correspondence with the sea-breeze of the 
preceding or following day. 
from being east, draw, in the course of the night, to- 
wards the north, it would be looked upon,” says 


‘¢ Should the land-wind 


Marsden, in his History of Sumatra, “‘ as an infalli- 


ble prognostic of a west and north-west wind the next 
day ; and on this principle it is that the natives fore- 


tell the direction of the wind, by the noise of the surf 


at night, which, if heard from the northward, is 
esteemed the forerunner of a northerly wind, and 
vice versa. The quarter from which the noise is heard 


depenés on the course of the land-wind, which brings 
tLe sound with it, and drowns it to leeward; the land. 
wind has a correspondence with the next day’s sea- 
wind, and thus the divination is accounted for.” 


HOT WINDS. 

The winds which are included under this class are 
the most desolating and appalling that can possibly 
be conceived. They are, it is universally allowed, 
the terror of every traveller who has the enterprise to 


journey through the regions in which they occur. 


Invariably they arise from desert continents, the air 
over which acquires a prodigious degree of heat and 
aridity. They occur in Arabia, in Egypt, in Syria, 
and also in Sicily, Spain, and Portugal. 


THE KAMSIN, SIMOON, OR SAMIEL WIND OF THE 
DESERT’. 

The Hot Wind of the Desert has received these three 
appellations. By the Arabs it has been called Kam- 
sin, from the Arabic word Kamsin, signifying Bity 
days—because they prevail more frequently during the 
fifty days preceding and following the equinox than 
at any other period ; the Simoon, from the word Se- 
moun, signifying poison ; and Samiel, from the word 
Shamiela, signifying the wind of Syria. When these 
winds begin to blow, the atmosphere assumes an 
alarming aspect. Thesky, at other times so clear, be- 
comes dark and heavy; the sun loses his splendour, 
and appears of a violet colour. The air is not cloudy, 
but thick from the subtle dust with which it is loaded. 
Sometimes the sky appears yellow, fromthe refraction 
of light on the minute pieces of quartz which are float- 
ing in the air. Sometimes it bas a peculiar and fright- 
ful blue colour ; which variety of this wind comes from 
those districts where the soil is composed of a great 
deal of blue-coloured marl and limestone. At first, 
the wind is light and rapid, and not remarkably hot, 
its temperature, however, soon increases, until it 
ranges at upwards of 128° Fahrenheit. The danger, 
however, is most imminent when it blows in sudden 
squalls, as then the rapidity of the wind increases the 
heat to such a degree as to be altogether intolerable. | 
“When this wind occurs,” says Volney, “all ani- 
mated bodies discover it by the change it produces in 
them. The lungs, which a too rarified air no longer 
expands, are contracted and become painful. Respi- 
ration is short and difficult, the skin parched and dry, 
and the body consumed by an internal heat. In vain 
is recourse had to large draughts of water; nothing 
can restore respiration ; in vain is cooluess sought for ; 
all bodies in which it is.usnal to find it deceive the 
hand that touches them. Marble, iron, water—not- - 
withstanding the sun no longer appears—are hot. 
The streets are deserted, and-the dead silence of night 
reigns every where. The inhabitants of towns and 
villages shut themselves up in their houses, and those 
of the Desert in their tents, or in wells dug in the 
earth, where they wait the termination of this destruc- 
tive heat.” All travellers bear testimony to the de- 
structive effects of this wind. Maillet observes, that, 
when it occurs, ‘ the whole caravan (an eastern word 
signifying a company of travellers) becomes so sickly 
and exhausted, that three or four hundred persons are 
wont in common to lose their lives. Even greater 
numbers,”’ he adds, “‘ as many as fifteen hundred, have 
died under it, of whom the greatest part were stifled 
on the spot by the fire and dust of which this fatal 


wind seems to be composed.” ‘To avert its deadly ef- 
fects, persons who have the misfortune to encounter 
it are recommended to fall flat on their faces upon the 
ground, and cover with their handkerchiefs their nos- 
trils and mouth. ‘The camels, it is said, instinctively 
bury their nostrils in the sand, and keep them there 
until the squall is over. The method of self-preserva- 
tion here adverted to appears to have been adopted by 
the celebrated traveller Bruce, who cbserves, that, 
while he with his fellow-travellers contemplated with 
pleasure a distant spot to which they were hastening, 
their guide cried witha loud voice, ‘ Fall on your faces, 
for here is the simoon!” It was seen by Bruce com- 
ing from the south-east with a haze like the purple 
part of the rainbow, and scarcely had he time to throw 
himself on the ground, when the heat of its current 
passed sensibly by him. He and his companions lay 
flat on the ground until their guide apprised them it 
was past; but even afterwards, the light air which 
still blew was of such a heat that it threatened suffo- 
cation, and the painful asthmatic sensation it produced 
so affected him, that he did not get rid of the unplea- 
sant sensation until nearly two years afterwards. The 
simoon usually lasts for three days, but sometimes 
longer; in which case its fatal effects are still mare 
aggravated. It frequently occupies only a small space, 
ard moves with great rapidity. On the occasion just 
referred to by Bruce, we are informed that “it did not 
occupy more than twenty yards in breadth, and was 
about twelve feet high from the ground, It was a 
kind of blush on the air, and moved very rapidly.” 
Such is a brief account of the character and awful ef- 
fects of the kamsin, or simoon of the Desert; nor can 
we conclude our notice of it more appropriately than by 
citing the following lines of Lord Byron, who, in al- 
Iuding to the sudden departure of the Giaour, ob- 
serves— 

‘¢ He came, he went like the simoon, 

That harbinger of fate and gloom, 

Beneath whose widely wasting breath 

The very cypress droops to death ; 

Dark tree, still sad when others’ grief is fled, 

The only constant mourner o’er the dead.” 


THE SIROCCO—THE SOLANO. 

The Sirocco is the name given to the hot wind which 

is occasionally met with in Sicily, and which is sup- 
posed to derive its origin from the burning deserts of 
Africa. The Solano is a term applied toa modification 
of this wind, which is met with in Spain and Portu- 
gal. The heat of the sirocco wind is described to be 
excessive. Brydone observes, that, when he expe. 
rienced its first blast, he felt as if his face had been 
exposed to the burning steam from the mouth of an 
oven. When this wind occurs, the inhabitants of 
‘every town close their doors and windows against the 
admission of the external air, and sprinkle their 
apartments with water. Nota person ventures into 
the open air. It lasts from six or seven to thirty-six 
or forty hours. During this period the air is thick 
and heavy, and the sun does not appear. The ther- 
mometer, from 70° or 72°, suddenly rises to 110° or 
112°, or even higher. When this sirocco wind, which 
always blows from the south, shifts, the north wind, 
which is called the tramontane, succeeds, and the 
country is again relieved from this distressing visita- 
tion. ‘The most remarkable effect of the sirocco is the 
extreme lassitude and depression of animal spirits 
which it produces. It gives a degree of lassitude both 
to the body and mind, which renders both alike unfit 
tor performing their functions. ‘ The natives them- 
selves,” says Brydone, ‘do not suffer less than stran- 
gers, and all nature seems to languish during this 
abominable wind. A Neapolitan lover avoids his 
mistress with the utmost care during the time of the 
sirocco, and the indolence it inspires is almost sufficient 
to extinguish every passion. All works of genius are 
‘aid aside during its continuance; and when any thing 
very flat or insipid is produced, the strongest phrase 
of disapprobation they can bestow is, ‘Era scritto in 
tempo del sirocco ;’ which means, it was written in the 
time of the sirocco.” Here we may pause to ask, What 
is the cause of the sirocco producing so remarkable a 
depression in the animal economy? The explana- 
tion that has been given in reply is not less ingenious 
than plausible, nay, we will venture to affirm, is pro- 
bably correct. The human body, it is well known, 
is pervaded—as we have repeatedly explained, every 
‘body in nature is—with that subtle fluid termed elec- 
tricity. It operates in the animal economy as a direct 
stimulus, and by many eminent physiologists it is be- 
Jieved that the electric fluid is identical with the ner- 
yous energy—in other words, that the power of the 
nerves really consists in electricity, which, whether 
‘asa distinct fluid or not, pervades them. Accord- 
ingly, it is argued that the sirocco wind, sweeping over 
a dry and fiat desert of sand from such a district, can 
receive no electrical impregnation ; but the moisture 
which it acquires in its passage subsequently over the 
sea, gives it astrong absorbing or conducting power 
for electricity. The consequence js, that this moist 
‘wind coming in contact with bodiés possessed of more 
electricity, will rob them of part of their electric 
fluid, until an equilibrium is effected between the 
earth and air. Now, as the human body readily parts 
with and receives electricity, it will follow that it must 
‘afford a ready point for the transmission of this fluid, 
and thus it becomes deprived of a portion of this sti- 
ninlating fluid by the surrounding atmosphere, and 
the symptoms of depression already referred to natu- 
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rally ensue. This explanation applies not only to the 
effects of the sirocco, but will also explain the influ- 
ence of every different kind of weather in exciting 
or depressing the nervous energy of the animal sys- 
tem in any season or climate. 

We have now brought to a conclusion our observa_ 
tions on the principal winds which are included under 
the four classes into which they have been divided ; 
it remains for us only to notice the velocity of the 
winds, their power, and extent. The velocity of the 
wind is from 0 to 100 miles in az hour:—When it 
moves at the rate of 1 mile per hour, it is said to be 
hardly perceptible; at 2 or 3 miles, just perceptible ; 
at 10 to 15 miles, pleasant or brisk; at 20 miles, brac- 
ing; at 20 to 25 miles, very brisk; at 30 to 35 miles, 
high; at 35 to 45 miles, very high; at 50 miles, storm 
or tempest; at 60 miles, great storm; at 80 miles, 
hurricane; at 100 miles, hurricane, tearing up trees 
and throwing down houses, &c. L 

The instrument which is used for measuring the 
force of the wind is called the Anemometer, but it is 
to be regretted that on.this subject meteorologists 
have only made very imperfect observations. Indeed, 
a satisfactory instrument for the purpose has not yet 
been devised ; the best, however, is one invented by 
Lind. With thisinstrument, Mr Harris of Plymouth 
with great assiduity examined the force of the wind, 
and kept a register of the results, The mean force 
of the wind for the whole year appears, by his obser- 
vations, to be greater at 3 o’clock p.m. than at 9 A.M. 
or 9 P.M.; and its mean force at 9 A.M. is somewhat 
but not considerably greater than at9 p.m. The ex- 
tent of the different currents of wind in breadth, is 
also by no means easily ascertained, though in respect 
to their height it is often obvious that a ground cur- 
rent of wind is proceeding in one direction, while an 
upper current at no great distance is proceeding in 
an opposite direction. Thus the clouds may often be 
observed to move in a direction contrary to the wind 
we experience, and we have generally noticed that the 
electricity of the atmosphere is consequently much 
disturbed. Often afterwards thunder and lightning 
follow, with a heavy fall of rain or hail. 


THE WOOING OF MASTER FOX. 


OF all people, the Germans are the most successful in 
inculcating moral instruction through the medium of 
allegory. It is a faculty peculiar to the genius of the 
nation; and they have employed, and continue to 
employ, agency which might seem inadmissible in 
the present age of enlightenment. The writings of 


La Motte Fouque, however, and many other native i 
authors of celebrity, show with what success even the 


superstitions of a people may be made subservient for 
the purpose of practical morality when treated by the 
hand of genius. Nor do they even scruple to employ 
the agency of the brute creation, endowing them, like 
fisop of old, with the faculties of speech and reason ; 
and thus conveying advice, encouragement, satire, or 
reproof, to mankind, not the less pungent or effective 
from the somewhat abasing medium through which it 
is administered. © 

Of the few successful imitations of the latter pri- 
mitive mode of instruction, by writers of our own 
country, we reckon the following not the least happy. 
It is abridged from a volume lately published by Mr 
Lytton Bulwer, called ‘‘ The Pilgrims of the Rhine;” 
a work abounding with beautiful imagery, lofty and 
refined sentiment, acute remark, aad splendid de- 
scriptive passages. We hesitate not to confess, in- 
deed, that we would be inclined to augur more for the 
future literary career of Mr Bulwer, from this his 
last production, than from any of its predecessors, 
notwithstanding the high favour with which all of 
them have been veceived by the public. 

It was in the (supposed) happy times, when all the 
brutes lived in peace and amity together, that a young 
and beautiful Cat was left an unprotected orphan. As, 
in addition to her personal charms, she had the addi- 
tional attraction of great patrimonial wealth, she was 
naturally regarded as one of the best matches in the 
whole country ; and was, therefore, besieged by all 
the bachelor-brutes or brute-bachelors of the district. 
Amongst her other suitors were the Dog and the Fox: 
the former, a blunt, honest, plain-spoken fellow ; the 
latter, asly, insidious, designing knave—both of them, 
in short, possessing much the same characteristics as 
are imputed to their respective descendants of the pre- 
sent day. One morning the Dog set out to pay his 
respects to Grimalkin, who lived a considerable dis- 
tance off, when Reynard, who kept a watchful eye on 
all his motions, and well knew the purpose of his 
journey, slipped through the wood by a nearer cut, 
and lying down in the path beside a large hole, set 
up a most piteous howling. The Dog speedily came 
up, and inquired kindly into the nature of his disaster; 
when Reynard said that a little sister of his had got 
into the hole, and would certainly be smothered un- 
less immediately extricated, for which exertion he 
himself was quite unfit, owing to an unfortunate 
sprain in the back. The compassionate Dog readily 
volunteered his services, but had no sooner entered 
the hole than Reynard blocked it up with a large 
stone, and with a taunting remark at his rival’s sim- 
plicity, set off, and left him to his fate. The treach- 
erous rogue forthwith made the best of his way to 
Grimalkin’s mansion ; but conceiving the propriety of 
understanding all his mistress’s foibles—or, in other 
words, finding out her weak side—before commencing 
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his attack on her affections, he dropped in on her 
neighbour the Magpie, the scandal-monger-general of 
the bestial tribe from time immemorial. 

Mrs Mag received the Fox with great cordiality, 
and inguired what brought him so great a distance 
from home. 

“Upon. my word,’ said the Fox, “nothing somuch 
as the pleasure of seeing your ladyship, and hearing 
these agreeable anecdotes you tell with so charming 
a grace; but, to let you into a secret—be sure it don’t 
go farther _—_” 

‘© On the word of a Magpie,” interrupted the bird. 

“ Pardon me for doubting you,” continued the Fox; 
“*T should have recollected that a Pie was a proverb 
for discretion; but, as I was saying, you know her 
majesty the Lioness.” 

“ Surely,” said the Magpie, bridling. 

“ Well; she was pleased to fall in—that is to say— 
to—to—take a caprice to your humble servant, and 
the Lion grew so jealous that I thought it prudent 
to decamp; a jealous Lion is no joke, let me assure 
your ladyship. But mum’s the word.” 

So great a piece of news delighted the Magpie. 
She could not but repay it in kind, by all the news 
inher budget. She told the Fox all the scandal about 
Bruin and Gauntgrim, and she then fell to work on the 
poor young Cat. She did not spare her foibles, you 
may be quite sure. The Fox listened with great at- 
tention, and he learnt enough to convince him, that 
however the Magpie exaggerated, the Cat was very 
susceptible to flattery, and had a great deal of imae 
gination. 

When the Magpie had finished, she said, ‘ But it 
must be very unfortunate for you to be banished from 
so magnificent a court as that of the Lion.” 

“ As to that,” answered the Fox, ‘I console my- 
self for my exile, with a present his majesty made me 
on parting, as a reward for my anxiety for his honour 
and domestic tranquillity; namely, three hairs from 
the fifth leg of the Amoronthologosphorus. Only 
think of that, Ma’am.” 

“The what ?” cried the Pie, cocking down her left 
ear. 

“ The Amoronthologosphorus.”’ 

“Tia!” said the Magpie, ‘and what is that very 
long word, my dear Reynard.” 

“The Amoronthologosphorus is a beast that lives 
on the other side of the river Cylinx; it has five legs, . 
and on the fifth leg there are three hairs, and who- 
ever has thosé three hairs can be young and beautiful 
for ever.” 

“Bless me! I wish you would let me see them,” 
said the Pie, holding out her claw. 

‘Would that I could oblige you, Ma’am, but it’s 
as much as my life’s worth to show them to any but 
the lady I marry. In fact, they only have an effect 
on the fair sex, as you may see by myself, whose poor 
person they utterly fail to improve; they are, there- 
fore, intended for a marriage present, and his majesty, 
the Lion, thus generously atoned to me for relinquish. 
ing the tenderness of his queen. One must confess 
that there was a great deal of delicacy inthe gift. But 
you'll be sure not to mention it.” 

“A Magpie gossip, indeed!” quoth the old blab. 

The Fox then wished the Magpie good night, and 
retired to a hole to sleep off the fatigues of the day, 
before he presented himself to the beautiful young 
Cat. 

The next morning, nobody knew how, it was all 
over the place, that Reynard the Fox had been ba- 
nished from court for the favour shown him by her 
majesty, and that the Lion had bribed his departure 
with three hairs that would make any lady, whom 
the Fox married, young and beautiful for ever. 

The Cat was the first to learn the news, and she 
became all curiosity to see so interesting a stranger, 
possessed of ‘ qualifications” which, in the language 
of the day, ‘‘ would render the animal happy !” 

Meanwhile, let us see what became of the poor Dog. 
Finding it equally impossible to turn himself in the 
hole, or to force his way out backwards, he bethought 
of searching for some other mode of egress at the 
other end of the passage. He therefore squeezed his 
way inwards, until he came toa large cavern; bus 
instead of any outlet, he found himself in the presenca 
of a huge Griffin, who was sitting on his tail, and 
smoking his pipe with great gravity. . This respect. 
able personage, it seems, was possessed of a great 
treasure, which was in constant danger of being 
filched from him by his mortal enemies, the Serpents, 
so that he was infinitely distressed for want of his 
natural rest, from the necessity of keeping watch 
night and day. Knowing the Dog’s honesty, there- 
fore, he determined to retain him in his service, to 
stand sentry while he himself enjoyed his repose. 
The Dog was extremely reluctant to the proposal, 
but he had no alternative; and having once taken 
arles in the service of his imperious master, hé con- 
tinued to discharge his duty so honestly and vigilantly 
(in spite of many temptations to the contrary),. that 
the snake confederacy was at length totally broken 
up, and the Griffin rewarded his faithful attendant 
by giving him his liberty. The Dog immediately set 
of in high spirits to the house of his cousin the Cat ; 
but, alas! he found his wily rival had not failed to 
improve his time to the uttermost, and had so preju- 
diced Grimalkin against him, that she treated him 
like a common fortune-hunter, and slammed the door 
in his face. Greatly irritated and vexed at this un- 
worthy reception, the poor Dog retired to a distances 
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vowing vengeance upon his malicious rival ‘the first 
convenient opportunity.” 

One morning a great “sensation” was excited 
among the bestial community of that quarter by the 
news that a stranger of high rank had arrived over 
night, and taken up his lodgings with his retinue and 
equipage at a certain commodious cavern. This. was 
no other than his highness the Griffin, who, it was 
said, travelled with his only daughter—a young lady 
who had lately been left an immense fortune (all at 
her own disposal) by her uncle, the Dragon. The 
gossiping Magpie was of course instantly on the qui 
vive, to learn every thing concerning these important 
visitors, and had no sooner informed herself of all the 
particulars, than she kindly set off to detail the interest- 
ing news totheCat. She found Grimalkin at breakfast 
with Reynard, who, with :_.s hand on his heart, was 
whispering vows of ineffable love to his blushing 
mistress. The news of the Magpie disconcerted the 
loving pair not a littlk—Reynard for reasons which 
will be afterwards seen, and Puss at the thoughts of 
having such a formidable rival so near her. But her 
fears were quieted by the ardent protestations of her 
suitor. In the evening the Fox slipped away towards 
the Griffiu’s habitation, for the rumour respecting 
Miss Griffin’s great wealth had made a wonderful 
impression on his mind. Now, there were two holes 
in the rock, one below, one above—an upper story 
and an under story; and while the Fox was peering 
about, he saw a great claw from the upper hole beckon- 
ing to him. 

“Ah, ah !”’ said the Fox, “that’s the wanton young 
Griffiness.”’ 

He approached, and a voice said— 

“Charming Mr Reynard! do you not think you 
could deliver an unfortunate Griffiness from a bar- 
barous confinement in this rock ?” 

“Oh!” cried the Fox, tenderly, “what a beau- 
tiful voice! and, ah, my poor heart, what a lovely 
claw! Is it possible that I hear the daughter of my 
lord, the great Griffin ?” 

“Hush, flatterer! not so loud if you please. My 
father is taking an evening stroll, and is very quick 
of hearing. He has tied me up by my poor wings in 
the cavern, for he is mightily afraid of some beast 
running away with me. You know I have all my 
fortune settled on myself.” 

“Talk not of fortune,” said the Fox; “but how 
can I deliver you? Shall I enter and gnaw the cord?” 

“ Alas!” answered the Griffiness, “it is an im- 
mense chain I am bound with. However, you may 
come in, and talk more at your ease.” 

The Fox peeped cautiously all round, and seeing 
no sign of the Griffin, he entered the lower cave and 
stole up stairs to the upper story ; but as he went on, 
he saw immense piles of jewels and gold, and all sorts 
of treasure, so that the old Griffin might well have 
laughed at the poor Cat being called an heiress. The 
Fox was greatly pleased at such indisputable signs of 
wealth, and he entered the upper cave, resolved to be 
transported with the charms of the Griffiness. 

There was, however, a great chasm between the 
Janding-place and the spot where the young lady was 
chained, and he found it impossible to pass; the ca- 
vern was very dark, but he saw enough of the figure 
of the Griffiness to perceive, in spite of her petticoat, 
that she was the image of her father, and the most 
hideous heiress that the earth ever saw ! 

However, he swallowed his disgust, and poured forth 
such a heap of compliments, that the Griffiness ap- 
peared entirely won. He implored her to fly with 
him the first moment she was unchained. 

“That is impossible,” said she, “‘for my father never 
unchains me except in his presence, and then I can- 
not stir out of his sight.” 

“The wretch !” cried Reynard; “what is to be 
done ?” 

“Why, there is only one thing I know of,”’ answered 
the Griffiness, ‘ which is this; I always make his soup 
for him; and if I could mix something in it that would 
put him fast to sleep before he had time to chain me 
up again, I might slip down and carry off all the trea- 
sure below on my back.” 

“Charming!” exclaimed Reynard, “ what inven- 
tion! what wit! I will go and get some poppies di« 
rectly.” 

“Alas!” said the Griffiness, “poppies have no effect 
upon Griffins; the only thing that can ever put my 
father fast to sleep is a nice young cat bviled up in his 
soup; it is astonishing what acharm that has upon 
him. But where to get a cat? it must be a maiden 
cat too!” 

Reynard was alittle startled at so singular an opiate. 
“* But,” thought he, ‘ Griffins are not like the rest of 
the world, and so rich an heiress is not to be won by 
ordinary means.” 

“TI do know a cat, a maiden cat,” said he, after a 
short pause, “but I feel a little repugnance at the 
thought of having her boiled in the Griffin’s soup. 
Would not a dog do as well #” . 

“Ah, base thing!” said the Griffiness, appearing 
to weep, “ you are in love with the Cat, I see it; go 
and marry her, poor dwarf that she is, and leave me 
to die of grief,” 

The Fox, seeing that nothing else would appease his 
new mistress, made no further scruple, and agreed to 
devote his former one as a soporific to the wakeful old 
Griffin. It was then arranged that Miss Griffin should 
sling a basket out of the window bya rope, which was 
to be drawn up upon a signal given by Reynard, who 


did not doubt of falling upon some expedient to induce 
Puss to.get into it. With this fell purpose he returned 


to his destined victim, to whom he deported himself 


with so much gallantry, that she thought him more 
amiable than ever. He proceeded to tell her that he 
had+just been to visit the Griffin, who was a most 
charming person—quite the air of the court; that the 


Magpie had been only hoaxing them about his having 


a daughter ; that having informed the old gentleman 
of their (Reynard and Puss’s) intended nuptials on 
the following evening, nothing would please him but 
he must give a ball and supper on the occasion. Puss 
was almost beside herself at the prospect-of mingling 
in such high company; and her admiration of the 
Griffin’s kindness and condescension reached its height, 
when Reynard informed her that as the old gentle- 
man’s state apartments were in the second story, he 
actually designed to pull up the visitors in a basket 
with his own claw. But the great were always so 
amiable ! 

When the appointed hour next evening arrived, the 
young couple prepared to set out, when, on looking 
out of the window, lo! there sat the Dog at a short 
distance from the house, watching, no doubt, to wreak 
his vengeance on his malicious and successful rival. 
Reynard was sadly puzzled how to behave so as at 
once to escape the fury of the Dog, and maintain ‘a 
character for courage before his mistress ; but his fer- 
tile brain at last devised a scheme. He desired Puss 
to walk on before and wait for him ata certain turn 
of the road, saying, that, if they went out together, 
the Dog would be sure to insult them, knowing that 
he (Reynard) would be prevented from resenting such 
conduct by the presence of alady ; but that, if he went 
out by himself, the cowardly fel 
speak tohim. Puss accordingly set out, and stalked 
haughtily past the poor Dog, without deigning the 
slightest reply to the humble advanees he made to her. 
His rage at the Fox was increased tenfold by this oc- 
currence, but great was his joy when, turning towards 
the house, he observed that Puss had inadvertently 
left the door open behind her. He rushed furiously 
in, reckoning his hour of vengeance at length come ; 
but what was his surprise on finding Reynard lying 
on a truss of straw, rolling his eyes and gnashing his 
teeth as if in the agonies of death |! The honest Dog’s 
anger was all converted into pity at this piteous spec- 
tacle, and he compassionately inquired.into the nature 
of his indisposition. The Fox faltered out that he was 
dying, and earnestly solicited the Dog’s forgiveness for 
the injuries he had done him. This the Dog readily 
complied with, and entreated.to know if there was no- 
thing he could do to relieve him. “ Alas, no!’ replied 
the Fox, “‘unless you would’be kind enough to dip your 
paw amongst the water which you will find in that 
hole in the wall, and touch my tongue with it, to cool 
the raging thirst that burns me up.” 

The unsuspicious Dog immediately reached up to 
the hole, but had no sooner inserted his paw than 
Reynard pulled-a string which he had concealed 
amongst the straw, and which caught fast the Dog’s 
paw in a running noose. Jumping up, the Fox 
fastened the end of the string to a nail in the wall, 
and advising his captive to ‘“‘ beware for the future 
of sudden conversions,” walked out after the Cat, 
with whom he soon after arrived at the Griffin’s 
habitation. Here they found the fatal basket al- 
ready let down, and the Griffiness (as Reynard 
thought) standing ready to pull it up again.” The Fox 
assisted poor Puss into it; up she went—one piteous 
mew was heard—and no more. ‘“‘So much for the 
Griffin’s soup !”” thought Reynard. After some time 
had elapsed, the basket again descended, and the 
Griffiness cried out cheerfully from the window, 
“ All’s right, my dear Reynard ; my papa has finished 
his soup, and sleeps as sound as a rock! All the 
noise in the world would not wake him now till he 
has slept off the boiled cat, which wont be these twelve 
hours. Come and assist me in packing up the trea- 
sure; I should be sorry to leave a single diamond.” 
“So should I,” quoth the Fox; so he put himself into 
the basket as comfortably as he could, and up he went. 
It rested, however, just before it reached the window, 
and the Fox felt with a slight shudder the claw of the 
Griffiness stroking his back. “Oh, what a beautiful 
coat !”? quoth she, caressingly. ‘‘ You are too kind,” 
said the Fox; ‘but you can feel it more at your leisure 
when I am once up. Make haste, I beseech you.” 
“Oh, what a beautiful bushy tail! Never did I feel 
such a tail!” “Itis entirely at your service, sweet 
Griffiness,”? said the Fox, impatiently; “but you 
pinch ita little too hard. Pray let me in.” Down 
dropped the basket, but not so the Fox, who was left 
suspended by the tail half-way down the rock, by means 
of the same sort of noose as he had snared the Dog 
with. Reynard yelled out with pain and consterna- 
tion—when the door of the rovk opened, and out 
stalked the Griffin, smoking his pipe, and accompanied 
by a vast crowd of all the fashionable beasts in the 
neighbourhood. The Fox, who saw he had been 
cheated and gulled, grinned with rage, as each of the 
company—even the donkey—passed his jest upon him: 
“ but at all events,” said he “‘ I have played the same 
trick to the Dog; go and laugh at him too, gentlemen ; 
he deserves it as much as me.” “ Pardon me,” said 
the Griffin, taking the pipe from his mouth; “ one 
never laughs at the honest.” While they were speak- 
ing, the Dog, who had extricated his paw with much 
difficulty, came running forward in search of his 
treacherous rival; but when he saw himself already 


low would not dare to\, 


to be well founded. 


avenged, his first inquiry was for his cousin Puss. 
“Never mind her,” said the Griffin; “you shall 
marry my daughter, the Grifliness, with all her trea- 
sure, and all the bones, too, you guarded so faith- 
fally.”” But the Dog spurned at the offer, and de- 
clared he could never be happy without his dear 
cousin ; whereupon Puss, more beautiful than ever, 
rushed out of the cavern and threw herself into his 
—paws. “ You understand, Mr Reynard ?” said 
the Griffin—“ I have no daughter, and it was me you 
made love to. Knowing what sort of a creature a 
Magpie is, I amused myself with hoaxing her—the 
fashionable amusement at court, you know.” Rey- 
nard could endure this no longer; he made a violent 
spring, and came to the ground—but without his tail; 
and ran off into the wood, pursued by the hootings 
and laughter of all his fellow-beasts. 

So terminated the selfish and heartless schemings 
of Master Fox. It is to be regretted that those of 
i human prototypes have not always the like merited 
ate. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

PASCAL. 
In our Biographic Sketches many striking instances 
have been given of men of extraordinary genius and 
perseverance raising themselves from obscurity to 
fame and fortune, and generally in such a way as to 
offer to the young examples which they might follow 
with signal benefit to themselves and their fellow- 
creatures. We now present a Biographic Sketch of a 
different character: we give the life of an individual 
who has been described by Bayle, a celebrated philo- 
sopher, as ‘‘ one of the sublimest geniuses whom the 
world ever produced—a prodigy—a paradox in the 
human species,” a person whose name has been rung 
in every seat of learning in Christendom; yet withal, 
one in whose career latterly we find a beacon to be 
shunned, a course of action to be condemned and la- 
mented, rather than an example to be imitated or re- 
spected. 


Blaise Pascal, a Frenchman, was born at Clermont, 
in Auvergne, in the year 1623. His father was a 
judge in one of the district courts, and is reported to 
have been a man of considerable learning, and an able 
mathematician. As Blaise was his only son, so great 
was his affection for him, that in the year 1631 he 
relinquished his official situation, and settled at Paris, 
in order that he might himself undertake the employ- 
ment of being his tutor. From his infancy, young 
Pascal gave evidence of a very extraordinary capacity. 
He was very inquisitive, and desirous of knowing the 
reasons of every thing; and when good reasons were 


not given him, he would search for better; nor would 


he ever be satisfied, but by such as appeared to him 
What we are told concerning 
his manner of learning the mathematics, and his rapid 
progress in that science, is very astonishing. His 
father, perceiving in him an extraordinary inclination 
to reasoning, was afraid lest the knowledge of the 
mathematics should prevent him from learning the 
languages. He therefore resolved to keep from him, 
as much as he could, all notions of geometry, locked 
up all the books that treated of it, and refrained even 
from speaking of it in his presence. Yet he could 
not refuse to give this general answer to the impor- 
tunate curiosity of his son—‘‘ Geometry is a science 
which teaches the way of making exact figures, and 
of finding out the proportions between them,” but 
at the same time forbade him to speak or think of it 
any more. The slight idea which had been thus con- 
veyed to him of the science, occupied young Blaise’s 
thoughts, who was now only twelve years of age, and 
led him in his hours of recreation to make figures on 
the chamber-floor with charcoal, the proportions of 
which he sought out, laying down definitions and 
axioms, and then going on todemonstrations. So far 
had he proceeded with his inquiries, that he had come 
to what was just the same with the thirty-second pro- 
position of the first book of Euclid, when he was one 
day surprised by his father in the midst of his figures, 
who asked him what he was doing. He replied, that 


he was searching for such a thing, which was just. 


that proposition of Euclid, When asked afterwards 
how he came to think of this, he answered that it 
was because he had found out such another thing; 
and so, going backwards, he at length came to the 
definitions and axioms which he had formed to him- 
self. Astonishing as it may appear, that a boy should 
be capable of thus working his way into the mysteries 
of ascience, without having seen any treatise upon 
the subject, or even knowing any thing of the terms; 
and surprising as it ie that he should have, in the 


! 


course of his boyish researches, hit upon exactly the. 
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same combination of: figures which had been adopted 
py an ancient philosopher for proving a particular 
mathematical truth, yet we are assured of the fact 
by Madame Perier, Pascal’s sister, and several other 
writers, the credit of whose testimony is unquestion- 
able. 

From this time young Pascal had full liberty to in- 
dulge his genius in mathematical pursuits, and was 
furnished by his father with Euclid’s Elements, of 
which he made himself master in an incredibly short 
time, without any assistance. So wonderful was his 
proficiency in the sciences, that at the age of sixteen 
he wrote “ A Treatise on Conic Sections,” which, in 
the judgment of the most learned men of the time, 
was considered to be a great effort of genius. At 


the age of nineteen, our young mathematician had | 


contrived a machine, capable of making a number 
of arithmetical calculations without any other assist. 
ance than the eye and the hand. This was esteemed 
a very wonderful thing, and would have done credit 
to any man versed in science, and much more to such 
a youth. About this time the state of his health be. 
coming impaired, owing most probably to the intense- 
ness of his studious application, he was obliged to 
suspend his labours for the space of four years. At 
the age of twenty-three, having seen Torricelli’s ex- 
periments respecting a vacuum and the weight of the 
air, he directed his attention to those subjects, and 
made several new experiments, by which the weight 
of the atmosphere at different heights—a scientific 
fact of great moment—was fully demonstrated. The 
results of his investigations were immediately pub- 
lished, and communicated by him to all the learned 
bodies in Europe. 

The reputation which Pascal thus acquired by his 
Scientific labours occasioned his being frequently con- 
sulted by some of the greatest mathematicians and 
philosophers of the age, who applied for his assistance 
in the resolution of various difficult questions and 
problems.. Among other subjects on which his-inge- 
nuity was employed, was the solution of a problem 
proposed by Father Mersenne, which had baffled the 
penetration of all who attempted it. This problem 
was, to determine the curve described in the air by 
the nail of a coach-wheel, while the machine is in 
motion; which curve was then called a rouilette, but 
is now commonly known by the name of cycloid. As 
a spur to genius, M. Pascal offered a reward of forty 
pistoles to any one who should give a satisfactory 
answer to it. No person having succeeded, he pub- 
lished his own solution at Paris; butas he now began 
to grow disgusted with the sciences, he would not 
send it into the world under his own name, but pre- 
fixed to it that of A. D’Etonville. This exertion of 
his genius was a triumph over all the old mathema- 
ticians of Europe, and it was made in circumstances 
which cannot but excite astonishment; for his sister 
informs us that he made the discovery, as it were, in 
spite of himself, and to his own great surprise, while 
passing sleepless nights in his bed, tormented by se- 
vere paroxysms of the toothache. Before this time 
he had drawn up a table of numbers, which, from 
’ the form in which the figures in it are disposed, he 
called his ‘‘ Arithmetical Triangle.” Of this table 
he has been spoken of as the inventor; but Dr Hut- 
ton has shown, in the first volume of his “ Mathema- 
tical Tracts,” that such a table of numbers, and many 
properties of them, had been treated of more than a 
century before, by Cardan, Stifelius, and other arith. 
metical writers. 

When M. Pascal was in the twenty-fourth year of 
his age, and the highest expectations were entertained 
of the advantages to svience from his future labours, 
he all at once renounced the study of the mathematics 
and natural philosophy, as well as all human learning, 
and devoted himself wholly to.a life of mertification 
and prayer. This change in-him was occasioned by 
his reading the books of some of those ascetic reli- 
gionists who unnaturally make the height of virtue 
to consist in an abstinence from the enjoyment of 
those blessings which a kind Providence affords, and 
strangely consider the miseries which his creatures 
inflict upon themselves, to be the most acceptable sa- 
crifice which they can offer to a benevolent Deity. 
Their superstitious and gloomy notions were unhap- 
pily embraced by M.. Pascal, and he became as great 
a devotee as almost any age has produced. From this 
time he renounced all pleasure and all superfluity ; 
and to this system he adhered in the illnesses to which 
he was frequently subject, being of a very infirm habit 
of body. . He not only denied himself the most com- 
mon gratifications, but he also took without reluc- 
tance, and even with pleasure, either as nourishment 
or as medicine, whatever was disagreeable to the 
Senses; and he every day retrenched-some part of his 


dress, food, or other things, which he considered as | 
| mental faculties. 


not absolutely necessary. He occasionally wore an 
iron girdle full of points next to his skin, and when 
any vain thought came into hismind, or he took plea- 
sure in any circumstance, he gave himself some blows 
with his elbow, to increase the violence of the smart, 
and by that) means put himself in-mind of his duty. 
During the latter years of his life, his principal re- 
_ laxation from the rigorous system which he prescribed 
to himself, consisted in visits which he paid to the 
churches where some relics were exposed, or some 


solemnity observed; and for that purpose he had a | 


spiritual almanack, which informed him of the places 
where particular services were performed. 
From being one of the most esteemed men of his 


age or country, Pascal now became one of the most 


| contemptible, and his memory in the present day can 


only be regarded with pity. While in this deplorable 
prostration of body and mind, he nevertheless showed 


| that'intellect was not dead within him, yet he exer- 


cised his faculties on a subject far below the dignity 


| of his previous studies. He entered keenly into a quar- 


rel betwixt two classes of monks, called Jansenists and 


| Jesuits, taking the part of the former, and endeavour- 
| ing to prove, both by raillery and argument, that the 


Jesuits had formed a design to corrupt mankind—a 


| design which no sect or society ever did or can hope | 
The work which Pascal wrote | 


to carry into effect. 
on this occasion was entitled “Provincial Letters ;’’ 
and both from its serious tone of reasoning and its 
happy turns of wit, as well as from the humour and 


| taste of the age, it obtained very extensive celebrity. 


This controversial production, which is now very pro- 


| perly forgotten, did less to establish the fame of this 
| extraordinary man than a work which he wrote about 


the same period, of a devotional and moral nature, but 
which was not given to the world till after his decease. 
The manner in which this work was written is curious. 
While living in ascetic retirement from the world, 
he was in the habit of writing down stray thoughts 
ou religious and moral subjects on the first piece of 


| paper which he could find. After his death these bits 


of paper were found piled upon different piecesof string, 
without any order or connection; and being exactly 
copied as they were written, they were afterwards 
arranged and published under the title of ‘“‘ Pensées 
de M.+ Pascal,” &c. (Thoughts of M. Pascal upon 


| Religion and some other subjects.) These pensées, or 


thoughts, have been translated from the French into 
the English and various other languages, and exhibit 
striking traits of his sublimity of genius, beautiful turn 
of sentiment, as well as force and elegance of expres- 
sion. They are, however, in many places irreconcil- 
able with just and rational views of religion, and are 
calculated. to reflect dishonour on the wisdom and be- 
nevolence of the Deity. They gave room for the sneers 
of Voltaire and others, and there is a likelihood that 
they have done more harm than good to the cause 
which their author so warmly but indiscreetly advo- 
cated. 

Pascal was little more than thirty years of age when 


he was engaged in framing these controversial and 
_ devotional productions, and like most individuals who 


have shown an exceeding precocity of genius, he de- 
clined both in body and mind much earlier than is the 
ordinary lot of mankind. At thirty-six years of age 
he had the infirmity of a man of fourscore; but there 
can be little doubt that this premature decay was 
greatly accelerated by his mistaken notions of what 
constitutes true piety and sound morals. Besides 
punishing himself by wearing an iron girdle full of 
points next his skin, he broke off all voluntary inter- 
course with society, changed the place of his abode, 
and spoke to no one, not even to his own servants, 
whom he hardly ever admitted into his room. He 
made his own bed, fetched his dinner from the kitchen, 
and carried back the plates and dishes in the evening; 
so that he employed his servants only to cook for him, 
to go on a few unavoidable errands, and to do such 
things for him as he was incapable of performing him- 
self. Nothing was to be seen in his chamber but two 
or three chairs, a table, a bed, and a few books. It 
had no kind of ornament whatever ; he had neither a 
carpet on the floor, nor curtains to his bed. These 
circumstances, however, did not prevent him from 
occasionally receiving visits; and when his friends 
appeared surprised to see him thus without furniture, 
he replied, that he had what was necessary, and that 
any thing more would bea superfluity unworthy of a 
wise man. 

His health now rapidly declined, and his disorders 
so enfeebled his organs, that his reason became in 
some measure affected. In these circumstances he 
met with an accident which produced an unfavour- 
able impression upon his imagination, notto be effaced, 
excepting during short intervals, by the soothing per- 
suasions of his friends and of his confessor. In the 
year 1654, the state of weakness to which he was re- 
duced having alarmed his physicians, they prescribed 
to him taking the air and gentle exercise. As he 
was one day crossing the Seine at the bridge of 
Neuilly, in a coach and four, the two leading horses 
became unmanageable at a part where the parapet 
was down, and plunged over the side into the river. 
Happily, their weight broke the traces, by which 
means the other horses and the carriage were extri- 
cated on the brink of the precipice. The effect on 
the feeble and languishing frame of M. Pascal may 
easily be conceived. It was with great difficulty that 


| he was recovered at all from along swoon; and he 


) Coat. 


was never reinstated in the calm possession of his 
He always imagined that he saw a 
deep abyss on the left side of him, and he would never 
sit down till a chair was placed there, to secure him 
from danger. He also persuaded himself that he had 
a kind of vision, the particulars of which he preserved 
in a memorandum on a piece of paper, which he always 
carried about him between the cloth and lining of his 
After languishing for some years in this im- 
becile state of body and mind, Pascal died at Paris in 
1662, when about thirty-nine years of age. 

The moral which may be drawn from the life of Pas- 
cal is so obvious that it hardly requires to be pointed 
out, We find here a man who inherited from nature 
all the powers ofa versatile genius; a geometrician of 
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the first rank ; a profound.reasoner ; an elegant writer, 
whose collected works extend to many large volumes ; 
and a person who was remarkable for the amiableness 
of his disposition: yet we find alsoaman who forsook 
the clear path of duty to indulge in a system of mon- 
strous asceticism, alike repugnant to common sense and 
pure devotion; and, therefore, one who was guilty of 
desecrating and trampling under foot those valuable 
faculties bestowed upon him by his Creator for a wise 


| and beneficent purpose. 


OPENING OF THE COFFIN OF CHARLES 
THE FIRST. 
Ir is stated by Clarendon, in his History of the Re. 
bellion, or great civil war in England, that the body 
of Charles I., though known to have been interred in 
St George’s Chapel at Windsor, could not be found 


| when searched for there some years afterwards. 
| Charles I. was beheaded in the year 1648-9; and from 


that period till a recent time, the place of sepulture 
of his body remained a mystery, although conjecture 
continued to point to some spot in or about St George’s 
Chapel at Windsor. An accident at last elucidated 
a point in history which had thus been involved in 
obscurity. In the course of making some repairs and 
alterations at the place of royal sepulture, at Windsor, 
in 1813, it was necessary to fourm a passage to what is 
called the tomb-house from under the choir of the cha- 
pel. In constructing this passage, an aperture was 
made accidentally in one of the walls of the vault of 
Henry VIII., through which the workmen were en- 
abled to see, not only the two coffins which were sup- 
posed to contain the bodies of Henry and Queen Jane 
Seymour, but a third also, covered with a black velvet 
pall, which was presumed to hold the remains of 
Charles I. On representing the cireumstance to the 
Prince Regent, he perceived at once that a doubtful 
point in history might be cleared up by opening this 
long-concealed vault; and, accordingly, an examina- 
tion was ordered. This was done on the Ist of April 
1813, the day after the funeral of the Duchess of 
Brunswick, in the: presence of his: Royal, Highness 
himself and other distinguished personages. 

The vault being opened, the first. thing done was 
the removal of the pall, whereupon there was dis« 
closed a plain leaden coffin, with no appearance of 


) ever having been inclosed in wood, and bearing the 


inscription “Kine Cuarxts, 1648,” in large legible 
characters, ona seroll of lead encircling it, A square 
opening was then made. in the upper part of the lid, 
of such dimensions as to admit a clear insight into its 
contents. These were, an internal wooden coffin, 
very much decayed, and the body carefully wrapped 
up in cerecloth, into the folds of which a quantity of 
unctuous or greasy matter, mixed with resin, as it 
seemed, had been melted, so as to exclude, as effectu- 
ally as possible, the external air. The coffin was 
completely full; and from the tenacity of the cere- 
cloth, great difficulty was experienced in detaching it 
successfully from the parts which it enveloped. Wher- 
ever the unctuous matter had insinuated itself, the 
separation of the cerecloth was easy; and when it 
came off, a correct impression of the features to which 
it had been applied was observed in the unctuous sub- 
stance. At length the whole face was disengaged 
from its covering. The complexion of the skin of it 
was dark and discoloured. The forehead and temples 
had lost little or nothing of their muscular substance ; 
the cartilage of the nose was gone, but the left eye, in 
the first moment of exposure, was open and full, 
though it vanished almost immediately ; and the 
pointed beard, so characteristic of the period of the 
veign of King Charles, was perfect. The shape of 
the face was along oval; many of the teeth remained ; 
and the left ear, in consequence of the interposition 
of the unctuous matter between it and the cerecloth, 
was ‘found entire. 

Tt was difficult at this moment to withhold a decla- 
ration, that, notwithstanding its disfigurement, the 
countenance did bear a strong resemblance to the coins, 
the busts, and especially to the pictures of King 
Charles I., by Vandyke, by which it had been made 
familiar tous. It is true that the minds of the spec- 
tators of this interesting sight were well prepared’to 
receive this impression ; and it will not be denied that 
the shape of the face, the forehead, an eye, and the 
beard, are the most important features by which re- 
semblance is determined. 

When the head had been entirely disengaged from 
the attachments which confined it, it was found to be 
loose, and without any difficulty was taken up and 
held to view. It was quite wet, and gave a greenish- 
red tinge to paper and to linen which touched it. The 
back part of the scalp was entirely perfect, and had ~ 
a remarkably fresh appearance ; the pores of the skin 
being more distinct, as they usually are when soaked 
in moisture, and the tendons and ligaments of the 
neck were of considerable substance and firmness. 
The hair was thick at the back part of the head, and 
in appearance nearly black. A portion of it, which 
has since been cleaned and dried, is of a beautiful dark- 
brown colour. That of the beard was aredder brown. 
On the back part of the head it was more than an 
inch in length, and had probably been, cut so short 
for the convenience of the exectitioner, or perhaps 
by the piety of friends soon after death, in order to 
furnish memorials of the unhappy king. 

On holding up the head, to examine the place of 
separation from the body, the muscles of the neck 
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had evidently retracted themselves considerably ; and 
the fourth cervical vertebra was found to be cut 
through its substance transversely, leaving the sur- 
faces of the divided portions perfectly smooth and 
even—an appearance which could have been produced 
only by a heavy blow inflicted with a very sharp in- 
striument, and which furnished the last proof wanting 
to identify King Charles I. 

Alter this examination of the head, which served 
every purpose in view, and without examining the 
body below the neck, it was immediately restored to 
its situation, the coflin was soldered up again, and the 
vault closed. sf 

Neither of the other coffins had any inscription 
upon them. The larger one, supposed on good grounds 
to contain the remains of King Henry VIII., mea- 
sured six feet ten inches in length, and had been en- 
closed in an elm one of two inches in thickness ; but 
this was decayed, and lay in small fragments near it. 
The leaden coffin appeared to have been beaten in by 
violence about the middle; and a considerable open- 
ing in that part of it exposed a mere skeleton of the 
king. Some beard remained upon the chin, but there 
was nothing to discriminate the personage contained 
an it. 

The smaller coffin, understood to be that of Queen 
Jane Seymour, was not touched; mere curiosity not 
being considered by the Prince Regent as a sufficient 
motive for disturbing these remains. ; 

On examining the vault with some attention, it 
was found that the wall at the west end had at some 
period or other been partly pulled down and repaired 
again, not by regular masonry, but by fragments of 
stones and bricks, put rudely and hastily together 
without cement. From this it was inferred that the 
ceremony of interment was a very hasty one, a cir- 
eumstance warranted by the history of the trouble- 
some times in which Charles was brought to the 
scaffold. It may be added, that an authentic account 
ef the above discovery and circumstances attending 
it, was substantiated by the signature of the Prince 
Regent, and deposited in the British Museum. The 
present statement is abridged from the account given 
in a volume of pamphlets, entitled, “‘ Essays and Ora- 
tions,” published by J. Murray, London, 1831. 


THE SLAVE COAST. 
In a work just published, entitled “‘ European Colo- 
nies, in various parts of the World,” by John Howi- 
son, the author of an entertaining production, “ Fo- 
seign Scenes and Travelling Recreations,” we are 
presented with an interesting account of the European 
establishments in West Africa, and the causes of their 
decay :—‘ All the European establishments upon the 
west coast of Africa (says he), by whatever nation 
they were formed, had the same general object in 
yiew, and were conducted in the same general way. 
in speaking of them, I use the past tense, because, 


‘since the abolition of the slave-trade, they have uni- 


versally and exceedingly declined in importance and 
value, and because many of them have latterly been 
altogether abandoned. As soon as the parties con- 
eerned had fixed upon the site of their proposed com- 
mercial establishment, they began to erect a fort of 
greater or less magnitude, having previously obtained 
permission to that effect from the natives. The most 
convenient situation for a building of the kind was 
considered .to be at the confluence of a river with the 
sea, or upon an island lying within a few miles of the 
coast. In the first case, there was the advantage of 
inland navigation; and, in the second, that of the 
security and defensibleness of an insular position, be- 
sides its being more cool and healthy than any other. 

The walls of the fort always enclosed a considerable 
space of ground, upon which were built the necessary 
niagazines for the reception of merchandise, and also 
barracks for the soldiers and artificers, and a depot for 
slaves ; so that, in the event of external hostilities, the 
gates might be-shut, and the persons and the property 
belonging to the establishment placed in security. 
Tue quarters for the officers and agents employed at 
the factory were in general erected upon the ramparts, 
or at least adjoining them; while the negroes in their 
service, and any others that might be attracted to the 
«pot, placed their huts outside of the walls of the fort, 
ut under the protection of its guns. 

The command of the establishment was vested in 
the hands of one individual, who had various subor- 
dinates, according to the extent of the trade carried 
on at the place; and if the troops who garrisoned the 
fort exceeded twenty or-thirty, a commissioned officer 
usually had charge of them. . The most remarkable forts 
were St George del Mina, erected by the Portuguese, 
though it subsequently fell into the hands of the Dutch; 
Cape Coast Castle, the principal establishment of the 
Bnaglish ; Fort Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal, ge- 
nerally occupied by the French; and Goree, situated 
upon an island of the same name, near Cupe Verde. 
Most of these forts mounted from fifty to sixty pieces 
of cannon, and contained large reservoirs for water, 
and were not only impregnable to the negroes, but ca- 
pable of standing a regular siege by an European 
force. 

The individuals next in importance to the director 
or governor, were the factors, who ranked according 
to their standing in the Company’s service. The se- 


niors generally remained at head-quarters, and had 
the immediate management of the trade there, and 
the care of the supplies of European merchandise 
which were always kept in store. The junior factors 
were employed in carrying on the trafic in the in- 
terior of the country, which they did sometimes by 
ascending the rivers in armed vessels, and exchanging 
various articles for slaves, gold-dust, and ivory, with 
the negroes inhabiting the neighbourhood ; and some- 
times by establishing themselves for several months 
in a large town or populous district, and, as it were, 
keeping a shop to which the natives might resort for 
traflic. 

The European subordinates of the. establishment 
consisted of clerks, book-keepers, warehousemen, ar- 
tificers, mechanics, gunners, and private soldiers, all 
of whom had particular quarters assigned for their 
abode, and lived under military discipline. The sol- 
diers employed in the service of the different African 
companies were mostly invalids, and persons who had 
been dismissed from the army on account cf bad con- 
duct. Destitute of the means of subsistence at home, 
such men willingly engaged to go to the coast of Africa, 
where they knew that they would be permitted to lead 
a life of ease, indolence, and licentiousness, and be ex- 
posed to no danger except that of a deadly climate, 
which was in reality the most certain and inevitable 
one that they could any where encounter. Few of the 
troops in any of the forts were fit for active duty, 
which was of the less consequence, because they were 
seldom or never required to fight except upon the ram- 
parts of the place in which they might be quartered, and 
not often even there. Hence they spent their time in 
smoking, in drinking palm-wine, and in gaming, and 
were generally carried off by fever or dissipation with- 
in two years after their arrival in the country. A 
stranger on first visiting any of the African forts felt 
that there was something both horrible and ludicrous 
in the appearance of its garrison, for the individuals 
composing it appeared ghastly, debilitated, and dis- 
eased, to a degree that is unknown in other climates ; 
and their tattered and soiled uniforms, resembling 
each other only in meanness and not in colour, sug- 
gested the idea of their wearers being a band of drun- 
ken deserters, or of starved and maltreated prisoners 
of war. 
~ Each company was in the practice of annually send- 
ing a certain number of ships to its respective esta- 
blishments, freighted with Huropean goods suitable 
for traffic; while its factors in Africa had in the mean 
time been collecting slaves, ivory, gum-arabic, and 
other productions of the country ; so that the vessels 
on their arrival suffered no detention, but always 
found a return cargo ready for them. Before this 
system was adopted, the African trade was carried on 
by private ships, which made a coasting voyage, and 
touched at every place which seemed likely to afford 
produce of any kind. 

Many months were often spent in this way beforea 
moderate cargo could be obtained ; for, owing to the 
smallness of the negro villages on the coast, and the 
general indolence and want of foresight of their inha- 
bitants, the traders were seldom able to purchase more 
than a few slaves and elephants’ teeth at any one’of 
them; and it not unfrequently happened that they 
found nothing at all to repay their time and trouble. 
This tedious and tantalising kind of navigation always 
proved fatal to many of those engaged in it. The sea- 
men were attacked with scurvy, or fell victims to the 
unhealthiness of the climate, or sunk under their fa- 
tigues ; and their vessels, without hands to manceuvre 
them, were left to the mercy of winds and waves. At 
the same time, the slaves who might be collected on 
board, and whom it was necessary to keep in close 
confinement on account of the nearness of the shore, 
shared in the sickness, and rapidly perished from pes- 
tilential disorders, 

Though the forts were principally employed as 
places of safe deposit for merchandise received from 
Europe, or collected at outposts, they were also ge- 
nerally the scene of a considerable trade, being re- 
sorted to for that purpose, not only by the coast 
negroes, but often also by dealers from the interior of 
the country, who would bring slaves, ivory, and 
gold-dust for traffic. Persons of this description were 
always honourably, and even ceremoniously received 
by the governor, or by the factors, and conciliated in 
every possible way, lest they might carry their goods 
to another market. They were invited to enter the 
fort, and were treated with liqueurs, sweetmeats, and 
presents, and urged to drink freely ; and no sooner 
did they show symptoms of confusion of ideas, than 
the factors proposed to trade with them, and displayed 
the articles which they were disposed to give in ex- 
change for their slaves, &c. The unsuspicious negro 
merchant, dazzled by the variety of tempting objects 
placed before him, and exhilarated by wine or brandy, 
was easily led to conclude a bargain little advantage- 
ous to himself; and before he had fully recovered his 
senses, his slaves, ivory, and gold-dust, were trans- 
ferred to the stores of the factory, and he was obliged 
to be contented with what he had in his moments of 
inebriety agreed to accept in exchange for them.” 

The establishment of these factories led to that of 
colonies, but all attempts of this ‘kind have proved 
ansuccessful. ‘‘ I'wo principal attempts at colonisa- 
tion have been made by the British in West Africa— 
one at Sierra Leone, under the auspices and protec- 
tion of government, and the other by an association 
of private individuals, who fixed upon the island of 


Bulama as the theatre of their operations. 
of these have been successful. 


Neither 
With respect to the 
colony of Sierra Leone, which has cost Britain so 
much money and so many lives, every one knows that 


it is a complete failure. The emancipated and deli. 
vered negroes, for whom it was intended as an asylum, 
soon grew disgusted with the spot, and retired into 
the interior of the country. The native merchants, 
who were expected to have come from Central Africa 
to trade at the settlement, have never yet made their 
appearance there. Twenty-two thousand individuals 
of different descriptions joined the establishment at 
Sierra Leone between 1787 and 1826, and of these only 
thirteen thousand remained, or were in existence, at 
the end of the latter year. The European emigrants 
consisted almost exclusively of disbanded and pensioned 
soldiers, who, it must be supposed, were sent to the 
coast of Africa, not that they might give the negroes 
a taste for civilised life, or improve their morals, 
but that they might cease to be a burthen to go- 
vernment, and a pest to their native country. Of 
these men, fewer have perished than could have 
been expected, considering their dissipated habits ; 
for out ef one thousand two hundred and twenty-two 
that joined the colony between 1817 and 1819, it ap- 
pears that nine hundred and forty-nine were alive in 
1826. But the number of civil and military officers 
who have fallen victims to the climate is immense ; 
and Sierra Leone may now be considered untenable 
by Europeans, or at least not worth retaining. When 
the public functionaries shall have been withdrawn 
from it, when it shall no longer enjoy a local govern 
ment, and when its laws shat oagee to be administered 
or observed, its motley and partially-instructed popu- 
lation, unable to relish the simplicity of negro life, 
will in all likelihood become pirates and banditti; and 
the British nation may hereafter find it necessary, for 
the security of her African trade, to exterminate a 
colony which she has long protected, and has hitherto 
fostered with useless and unproductive care.” 


MACDONELL OF TIENDRICH. 
TuE man who struck the first blow in the insurrec.« 
tion of 1745, was Macdonell of Tiendrich, a gallant 
gentleman of Lochaber, in which district the incident 
took place. As there is an interest both in the affair 
we allude to, and in the subsequent fate of its hero, 
we shall form the whole into a brief narrative. 

At the time when Prince Charles was about to 
raise his standard in Glenfinnin, the governor of Fort 
Augustus thought proper to send a reinforcement of 
two companies of the Scots Royals to Fort William ; 
and the men set off, on the 16th of August, under the 
command of Captain Scott, a son of Soott of Scots- 
tarvit.* The distance was twenty-eight miles, and 
the road, for the greater part of that space, lay along 
the side of a lofty mountain. Macdonell of Tiend- 
rich, who was then preparing to join the Prince, got 
early notice of the march of the soldiers, and sent to 
his friend Keppoch on the one hand, and to Glengarry 
on the other, to apprise them of the event. He then 
posted himself with a dozen of his own followers at the 
well-known and difficult pass of High Bridge, on the 
Spean, and, when the military approached, caused 
his bagpipes to strike up a pibroch. Captain Scott, 
seeing a few Highlanders on the bridge, and knowing 
that the county was on the stir in favour of Prince 
Charles, sent forward a serjeaht with his own ser- 
vant to reconnoitre. These two individuals no sooner 
approached the Highlanders, than a party sprung out 
from concealment, and took them prisoners. By in- 
terspersing themselves with the rocks, and holding up 
their plaids between each other, the Highlanders now 
contrived to impress the king’s officer with the idea that 
they were not only well posted, but much more nume- 
rous than they really were. He therefore commenced 
aretreat towards Fort William, though well aware 
that, before reaching that point, his men could not 
fail to be overpowered with fatigue. As the ground 
for two miles was open, and must have exposed the 
smallness of a pursuing party, Macdonell permitted 
the seldiers to retire for that distance unmolested. 
But as soon as they had passed the west end of Loch 
Lochy, and were entering upon the narrow road be- 
tween the lake and the hill, out darted the moun- 
taineers, and, ascending the precipices above the road, 
where there was shelter from both bush and stone, 
began to fire down upon the soldiers, who only re- 
treated with the greater expedition. 

The pursuers soon brought assistance to themselves 
by the noise of their pieces, and might, without great 
imprudence, have encountered the military in the 
open field. The enterprise, however, was brought 
to a conclusion without any regular contest. Captain 
Scott, seeing parties approaching in all directions, 
belonging to Keppoch, Glengarry, and Lochiel, thought 
it prudent to surrender,. but not till two of his men 
had been slain and himself wounded. ‘The soldiers, 
ninety in number, were taken as an offering to Prince 
Charles, and, arriving at Glenfinnin immediately after 
the rearing of the standard, were regarded as an 
earnest of the success of the insurrection. Tiendrich, 
who was allowed to have the principal honour of 


* Afterwards General Scott, and father-in-law to Mr Canning 
and the Duke of Portland, é 
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the day, took that opportunity of presenting Prince 
Charles with a handsome gelding, which he had taken 
from Captain Scott, and which the Prince rode when 
he subsequently entered Perth. 

The subject of this narrative served through the 
campaign, as a major in Keppoch’s regiment, till the 
battle of Falkirk, when his military career was cut 
short by a very extraordinary adventure. In that en- 
gagement, the insurgents beat back the greater part 
of the royal army, and followed heedlessly on in pur- 
suit, without observing that they left behind a portion 
of the right wing, who had never come into action. 
Major Macdonell followed the flying regulars for a 
considerable distance beyond his fellows, and, in re- 

turning, his attention was attracted to the royal ar- 
tillery, which had been mired in a bog on the advance 
—for it will be recollected that 
*€ Cope could not cope, nor Wade wade through the snow, 
Nor Hawley haut his cannon to the foe.” 

While he was amusing himself by an inspection of 
these field-pieces, a man came up, and informed him 
that he had better seek to regain his position, as the 
enemy was rallying at the town of Falkirk, with the 
design of returning to the charge. Tiendrich then 
proceeded to the original ground occupied by the 
Highland forces, and on his way happened to sce that 
portion of the British army which had never been 
engaged, and which was still keeping its ground, ap- 
parently ignorant of all that had been going on in its 
neighbourhood. Mistaking them in the dusk for Lord 
John Drummond’s regiment and the French picquets, 
Macdonell made up to them with his sword in his 
hand, calling lustily as=he advanced, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
why do ye stand here? why don’t ye pursue the dogs ?”” 
and he was in the midst of them before he discovered 
his mistake. A cry was raised, ‘ Here is a rebel, here 
is a rebel!’? Macdonell attempted to pass for one of 
the loyal clan Campbell, of whom there was a con- 
siderable band in the royal army ; and the dusky state 
of his white cockade after the smoke of the action 
might have favoured the deception. But General 
Huske, who was in command over this part of the 
army, at once perceived, from the appearance of his 
sword, that he was of the opposite and victorious party, 
and called out to his men to shoot the dog instantly. 
Seven or eight men had their pieces presented to his 
breast, when Lord Robert Kerr, a humane young 
officer, of the Lothian family (afterwards killed at 
Culloden), beat down their muskets, and interceded 
for his life. Macdonell, then finding it necessary to 
surrender his arms, said, with just pride, that he 
would prefer doing so to an officer, as he had the 
honour to be an officer himself ; arid he advanced to 
Hurke for that purpose. The general, however, swore 
he would not do a rebel any such honour, and Lord 
Robert politely stept forward to receive the arms of 
the unfortunate Highlander. Tiendrich could not 
perform even this humiliating action without a recol- 
lection of his dignity of blood and station, and the air 
with which he pulled forth his pistol impressed the 
brutal general with the idea that he was going to shoot 
him. On his expressing this fear in his own vulgar 
way, the gallant mountaineer drew himself up with 
pride, and said he could do nothing unbecoming a 
gentleman. He was then mounted bound on horse- 
back, and conducted by the retreating soldiery to- 
wards Edinburgh, passing in the first mile of their 
march almost through the midst of the Highland 
army, whose notice, however, they contrived to elude. 

Macdonell of Tiendrich—the sole trophy brought 
by General Hawley from this ill-conducted and dis- 
graceful battle—was confined for some months in 
Edinburgh Castle, amidst others of his own party, 
who hed been taken into custody with or without 
arms. Among his fellow-prisoners was Mr Robert 
Forbes, of the Scottish Episcopal Church, from whose 
papers most of these facts are taken. Mr Forbes says 
of Macdonell, “‘ He was a brave, undaunted, honest 
man, of a good countenance, and of a strong robust 
make. . He was much given to pious acts of devotion 
[being a Catholic],:and was remarkably a gentleman 
of excellent good manners.” He bore all his sufferings 
with great submission and cheerfulness of temper.” 
Tn the course of the summer (1746), he was removed 
to Carlisle to undergo his trial; and on the 24th of 
August, we find him writing to his friend Forbes as 
follows :—‘‘ Dear Sir—You have no doubt heard be- 
fore now that our trials come on, the 9th of September ; 
may God stand with the righteous. The whole gen- 
tlemen who came from Scotland are all together in 
one floor, with upwards of one hundred private men, 
so that we are much thronged. They have not all 
got irons as yet; but they have not forgot me, nor 
the rest of most distinction ; and the whole will soon 
be provided. You'll make my compliments to Lady 
‘Bruce and Mr Clerk’s family, but especially to Miss 
Mally Clerk, and tell her, that, notwithstanding my 

irons, I could dance a Highland reel with her. Mr 
Patrick Murray makes offer of his compliments to 
you, and I hope we’ll meet soon.” 

The hope under which this letter was written was 
s00n extinguished by the result of his trial. He was 
there found guilty, though, as happened in too many 
similar cases, upon evidence altogether false, and with 
reference to facts in which he had had no concern. 
His friends and legal agents had all entreated him to 
pleadiguilty, as the only chance of escape; but he was 

too zealous a partisan of the house of Stuart to make 
the submission which that would have implied to the 
Hanover dynasty. On their pressing the advice with 


some importunity, he declared, in a tone which pre- 
claded all further argument, that, rather than do so, 
he would submit to be taken and hanged at the bar 
before the face of those judges by whom he was soon 
to be tried. 

It would appear that some effort was made by his 
wife and other friends to intercede in his behalf with 
the government. On the 28th of September, he writes 
that he is “in good health, heart, and spivits.” “If 
it is my fate,”? says he, ‘‘ to goe to the scaffold, I dare 
say that I'll goe as a’Christian and a man of honour 
ought todo. But it is possible that a broken ill-used 
major may be a colonel before he dies.” All hope of 
pardon wus soon proved to be vain: the government 
could not forgive one who had acted so remarkable a 
part in the late contest, and who had been taken with 
the blood of its servants still streaming from his sword. 
On the 17th of October, he addressed the following 
farewell letter to one of his friends in Edinburgh :— 
** My dear Sir—I received your’s yesterday, and as I 
am to die to-morrow, this is my last farewell to you. 
May God reward you for your services to me from 
time to time, and may God restore my dear prince, and 
receive my soul at the hour of death. You'll manage 
what money Mr Stewart is due me, as you see pro- 
per; for my poor wife will want money much, to 
pay her rents and other debts.—I conclude with my 
blessings to yourself and to all the honourable honest* 
ladies of my acquaintance in Edinburgh, and to all 
other friends in general, and in particular those of 
the Castle,+ and I am with love and affection, my dear 
sir, yours till death, Donatp MacponeELL.” 

It is impossible to contemplate the fate of aman like 
Tiendrich without a feeling of interest. In a speech 
which he delivered on the scaffold, he declared, “ It 
was principle, and a thorough conviction of its being 
my duty to God, my injured king, and oppressed coun- 
try, which engaged me to take up arms under the 
standard and magnanimous conduct of his Royal High- 
ness Charles Prince of Wales: I solemnly declare I 
had no bye-views in drawing my sword in that just 
and honourable cause.” 


MUSIC, 

Sweet charmer of the cottage and the throne— 

The desert and the crowded city’s throngs— 

Oh! let me hear thee, whilst I stand alone 

Among the green hills, captive to thy songs! 

Or when amid the world’s unfeeling wrongs 

I dwell a prisoner—or when o’er me roll 

The mists of Fancy; yet to thee bclongs 

To chain to imaged scenes my gladdened soul, 
And to unbosom thoughts beyond the world’s control! 


For thou, oh Music! canst assuage the pain, 
And heal the wound, which hath defied the skill 
Of sager comforters :—thou dost restrain 
Each wild emotion at thy wondrous will; 
Thou dost the rage of fiercest passions chill, 
Or lightest up the fiames of soft desire, 
As through the mind thy plaints harmonious thrill, 
And thus a magic doth surround the Lyre, 
A power divine doth dwell amid the sacred quire ! 


Nature is full of thee :—the summer bower 
Respondeth to the songster’s morning lay ; 
The bee his concert keeps from flower to flower, 
As forth he sallies on his honied way ; 
Brook calls to brook as down the hill they stray ; 
The isles resound with song from shore to shore ; 
Whilst viewless minstrels on the wings that play 
Consorted strains in liquid measures pour 

To Thunder’s deep-toned voice, or Ocean’s sullen rour. 

REV. W. B. CLARKE. 


_ THE HEIRESS IN JEOPARDY. 
{From ‘ The Blank Book of a Small Colleger.”] ' 

How much of human hostility depends on that cir- 
cumstance—distance ! If the most bitter enemies 
were to come into contact, how much their ideas of 
each other would be chastened and corrected! They 
would mutually amend their erroneous impressions ; 
see much to admire, and much to imitate in each 
other; and half the animosity that sheds its baneful 
influence on society would fade away and be forgotten. 

It was one day when I was about seven years old, 
after an unusual bustle in the family mansion, and 
my being arrayed in a black frock, much to my in- 
convenience, in the hot month of August, that I was 
told my asthmatic old uncle had gone off like a lamb, 
and that I was heiress of ten thousand per annum. 
This information, given with an air of infinite im- 
portance, made no very great impression upon me at 
the time; and in spite of the circumstance being re- 
gularly dwelt on by my French governess at Camden 
House, after every heinous misdemeanour, I had 
thought little or nothing on the subject, till at the age 
of eighteen I was called on to bid adieu to Levizac and 
pirouettes, and hear uncle’s will read by my guardian. 

It furnished me, indeed, with ample materials for 
thinking. Dr Marrowfat’s face, neither human nor 
divine—I see it before me while I am writing—ap- 
peared positively frightful as he recited its monstrous 
contents. It appeared that my father and uncle, 


* That is, Jacobite. 
+ The Jacobite gentlemen confined in Edinburgh Castle, 


though brothers, had wrangled and jangled through 
life ; and that the only subject on which they ever 
agreed was supporting the dignity of the Vavasour 
family ; that in a moment of unprecedented unison, 
they had determined, that, as the title fell to my cousin 
Edgar, and the estates to me, to keep both united in 
the family, we should marry; and it seemed, which- 
ever party violated these precious conditions, was 
actually dependent on the other for bread and butter. 
When I first heard of this arrangement, Iblessed my- 
self, and Sir Edgar cursed himself. A passionate, 
overbearing, dissolute young man, thought I, for « 
husband—for the husband of an orphan—of a girl 
who has not a nearer relation than himself in the 
world—who has no father to advise her, no mother 
to support her: a professed rake, too, who will merely 
view me as an incumbrance on his estate, who will 
think no love, no confidence, no respect due to me; 
who will insult my feelings, deride my sentiments, 
and wither with unkindness the best affections of my 
nature. No! I concluded, as my constitutional levity 
returned, I have the greatest possible respect for guar- 
dians, revere their office, and tremble at their autho- 
rity; but to make myself wretched merely to please 
them—no, no! I positively cannot think of it. 

Well, Time, who is no respecter of persons, went 
on. The gentleman was within a few months of being 
twenty-one, and on the day of his attaining age, he 
was to say whether it was his pleasure to fulfil the 
engagement ; my opinion, I found, was not to be asked. 
A titled husband was procured for me, and I was to 
take him and be thankful. I was musing on my 
singular situation, when a thought struck me: Can 
I not see him, and judge of his character unsuspected 
by himself? This is the season when he pays an an- 
nual visit to my godmother; why not persuade her 
to let me visit her incog. 2 The idea, strange as it was, 
was instantly acted on, and.a week saw me at Vale- 
Royal, without carriages, without horses, without ser- 
vants; to all appearance, a girl of no pretensions or 
expectations, and avowedly dependent on a distant 
relation. 

To this hour I remember my heart beating audi- 
bly, as I descended to the dining-room, where I was 
to see, for the first time, the future arbiter of my fate; 
and I shall never forget my surprise when a pale, gen- 


.tlemanly, and rather reserved young man, in apparent 


ill health, was introduced to me, for the noisy, dissc- 
lute, distracting, and distracted Baronet! Preciously 
have I been hoaxed, thought I, as, after a long and 
rather interesting conversation with Sir Edgar, i 
with the other ladies left the room. Days rolled on 
in succession. Chance continually brought us to- 
gether, and prudence began to whisper, ‘* You had 
better return home.” Still I lingered ; till one even- 
ing, towards the close of a long téte-d-téte conversa- 
tion, on my saying that I never considered money 
and happiness as synonymous terms, aud thought it 
very possible to live on five hundred a-year, he replied, 
* One admission more: could you live on it with me ? 
You are doubtless acquainted,” he continued, with 
increasing emotion, ‘‘ with my unhappy situation ; 
but not perhaps aware, that, revolting from a union 
with Miss Vavasour, I have resolved on taking orders, 
and accepting a living from a friend, if, foregoing more 
brilliant prospects, you would coudescend to share my 
retirement.” His manner, the moment, the lovely 
scene which surrounded us, all combined against me, 
and heaven only knows what answer I might have 
been hurried into, had I not got out, with a gaiety 
foreign to my heart, ‘‘I can say nothing to you till 
you have, in person, explained your sentiments to 
Miss Vavasour. Nothing— positively nothing.” — 
“But why? Can seeing her again and again,” he 
returned, ‘ever reconcile me to her manners, habits, 
and sentiments, or any estates induce me to place at 
the head of my table a humpbacked bas bieu, in green 
spectacles ?”” ‘‘ Humpbacked !” ‘ Yes, from her 
cradle. But you colour. Do you know her?” “In- 
timately. She’s my most particular friend.” “I 
sincerely beg your pardon. What an unlucky dog I 
am! 1 hope you’re not offended?” “ Otfended ! 
offended ! offended ! oh no, not offended—not the 
least offended. Humpbacked! of all things in the 
world !” and I involuntarily gave a glance at the 
glass. ‘I had no conception,” he resumed, as soon 
as he could collect himself, “ that there was any ac- 
qtaintance.”? ‘ The most intimate,” Ireplied ; ‘and 
I can assure you that you have been represented to 
her as the most dissolute, passionate, awkward, ill- 
disposed young man breathing.” “Indeed!” ‘Yes, 
hear me. See your cousin. You will find yourself 
mistaken. With her answer you shall have mine.” 
And with a ludicrous attempt to smile, when I was 
monstrously inclined to cry, I contrived to make my 
escape. We did not meet again; for the next morn- 
ing, ia no very enviable frame of mind, I returned 
home. 

A few weeks afterwards Sir Edgar came of age. The 
bells were ringing blithely in the breeze, the tenants 
were carousing on the lawn, when he drove up to the 
door. My cue was taken. With a large pair of green 
spectacles on my nose, in a darkened room, I prepared’ 
for this tremendous interview. After hems and hahs 
innumerable, and with confusion the most distressing 
to himself, and the most amusing to me, he gave me 
to understand he could not fulfil the engagement 
made for him, and regretted it had ever been con- 
templated. ‘‘ No, no,” said J, in a voice that made 
him start, taking off my green spectacles with a pro- 
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found curtsey; ‘“‘ no, no! it is preposterous to sup- 
pose that Sir Edgar Vavasour would ever connect 
himself with an ill-bred, awkward, humpbacked girl.” 
Exclamations and explanations, laughter and rail- 
leries, intermixed with more serious feelings, followed ; 
but the result of all was—that—that—that we were 
married. 


MR BABBAGE’S CALCULATING MACHINE. 
In the 120th number of the Edinburgh Review, re- 
cently published, and which is unquestionably one of 
the best numbers of that work which has appeared for 
a very long while, we are presented with an article on 
the calculating machine which has been invented by 
Mr Babbage, but of which almost nothing is popularly 
known. By the appearance of this article, which in 
all probability is written by Mr Babbage himself—a 
matter, by the way, not always to be complained of, 
for an author is often best acquainted with his own 
productions—we are instructed first with regard to 
the uses of tables of numerical calculations, and next 
as to the exceeding difficulty of procuring these in 
a correct form, not only because of insidious errors 
which creep into the most careful computations, but 
because of errors in typography, which are less easily 
detected. 

The extent and variety of tabular calculations can 
hardly be imagined. These tables are connected with 
the various sciences, with almost every department 
of the useful arts ; with commerce in all its relations; 
above all, with astronomy and navigation. The sur- 
veyor, the architect, the builder, the carpenter, the 
miner, the merchant, the gauger, the naval architect, 
the engineer civil and military, the sailor and the 
traveller by land, all require the aid of peculiar nu- 
merical tables; and such have been published in all 
countries, from a pocket “ready reckoner” up to the 
most abstruse books of logarithms. It is of great im- 
portance that these tables be correct, for an error in 
a single figure may produce incalculable injury, and 
this is peculiarly essential in the tables printed for the 
use of the navigator. 

“Among the tables directly necessary for naviga- 
tion are those which predict the position of the centre 
of the sun from hour to hour. These tables include 
the sun’s right ascension and declination, daily at noon, 
with the hourly changes in these quantities. They 
also include the equation of time, together with its 
hourly variation. Tables of the moon’s place for 
every hour, are likewise necessary in navigation, to- 
gether with the change of declination for every ten 
minutes. The lunar method of determining the longi- 
tude depends upon tables containing the predicted dis- 
tances of the moon from the sun, the principal planets, 
and from certain conspicuous fixed stars; which dis- 
tances being observed by the mariner, he is enabled 
thence to discover the time at the meridian (any given 
spot) from which the longitude (position in an easterly 
or westerly direction from the given spot) is measured ; 
and by comparing that time with the time known or 
discoverable by a good chronometer in his actual situ- 
ation, he infers his longitude. But not only does the 
prediction of the position of the moon, with respect 
to these celestial objects, require a vast number of 
numerical tables, but likewise the observations neces- 
sary to be made by the mariner, in order to determine 
the lunar distances, also. require several tables. To 
predict the position of any fixed star, requires not less 
than ten numerical tables peculiar to that star; and 
if the mariner ‘be furnished, as is actually the case, 
with tables of the predicted distances of the moon 
from one hundred such stars, such predictions must 
require not less than a thousand numetical tables.” 
In short, the extent of reference to tables by the ma- 
riner, in order to save himself the tedious and it may 
be impossible process of computation in taking obser- 
yations, is altogether astonishing. Great efforts have 
from time to time been made in every civilised nation 
to form accurate numerical tables of this nature; but 
it seems that in the very best that have been produced 
there are various discovered errors, and that errors 
have been transmitted from one work to another in all 
countries. ‘The most certain and effectual check 
upon errors which arise in the process of computation, 
is to cause the same computations to be made by sepa- 
rate and independent computers; and this check is 
rendered still more decisive if they make their com- 
putations by different methods. It is, nevertheless, 
a remarkable fact, that several computers, working 
separately and independently, do frequently commit 
precisely the same error; so that falsehood in this 


case assumes that character of consistency which is 
regarded as the exclusive attribute of truth.” 

It béing thus next to an impossibility to produce 
books of numerical calculations free from error, and 
as a single error in a table—for instance the insertion 
of the figure 9 for the figure 6—may actually lead to the 
shipwreck of a vessel or vessels, and the loss of many 
lives, it, becomes a matter of vast moment to fix upon 
some new plan by which perfectly correct tables may 
be furnished. Such a result, we are informed, can 
only be produced by employing machinery, first to 
make the calculations upon a principle that cannot ad- 
mit of error, and then, by an extension of the process, 
to form plates from which tables may be printed for 
general use. The idea of making an engine capable 
of working questions in arithmetic will seem, to many, 
one that could arise only from an overheated ima- 
gination; yet such an idea has frequently occurred 
to philosophic minds. The famous Pascal, as we have 
mentioned in his biography, invented a machine, a 
thing of wheels and cylinders, which could execute 
questions in addition, multiplication, subtraction, and 
division. Liebnitz, a distinguished Prussian philoso- 
pher, invented a machine with still more extensive 
powers; neither of these engines, however, from cer- 
tain deficiencies of construction, have been found to be 
of any practical value. Other subsequent endeavours 
to reduce arithmetic to the dominion of mechanism 
have been equally unsuccessful ; and, again, another 
ambitious attempt has been made by the ingenious Mr 
Babbage. This, as may well be supposed, has been 
a work of infinite labour and anxiety. Many years 
have been consumed in the construction and applica- 
tion of the mechanism, and the engine is still in an 
unfinished condition. It would be very hopeless for 
any one not acquainted with mathematics and the pro- 
perties of numbers to expect to comprehend the descrip- 
tion given by the reviewer of the character and functions 
of Mr Babbage’s machine. In numerical computation 
there exist certain common principles of unvarying 
character and accuracy ; and it is upon one of these 
principles, the “‘ Method of Differences,”’ as itis tech- 
nically called, that he has thrown his calculations inte 
wheelwork. His engine exhibits anumber or a series 
of dial-plates with figures, acted upon by wheels, but 
in a-manner it would be needless to explain ; never- 
theless, by which the developement of any required 
number is effected. This, however, is only half of 
the process: the machine not only developes the num- 
ber upon the dials, but acts upon punches so as to 
stamp the number upon copper. The machine, it is 
intended, shall shift the copper every line, and con- 
tinue stamping or engraving till it has finished a page, 
or to the extent required of it. This certainly appears 
to be an exertion in mechanical action truly astonish- 
ing; and if actnally accomplished, we must consider 
Mr Babbage to be the most profound genius which 
this world ever produced. But we must recollect, at 
the same time, that such an engine as is here proposed 
can only be valuable if it effect the practical benetit 
intended. The question is, will Mr Babbage’s machine 
print correct tables ?—that it will compuwle them cor- 
rectly, we have littledoubt. Here is what the reviewer 
says on the subject :—“ The engraved plate of copper 
obtained in the manner above described is designed 
to be used as a mould from which a stereotyped plate 
may be cast; or, if deemed advisable, it may be used 
as the immediate means of printing. In the one case, 
we should produce a table, printed from type, in the 
same manner as letterpress printing; in the vther, an 
engraved table. If it be thought most advisable to 
print from the stereotyped plates, then as many ste- 
reotyped plates as may be required may be taken from 
the copper mould ; so that, when once a table has been 
calculated and engraved by the machinery, the whole 
world may be supplied with stereotyped plates to print 
it, and may continue to be so supplied for an unlimited 
period of time. There is no practical limit to the 
number of stereotyped plates which may be taken from 
the engraved copper, and there is searcely any limit 
to the number of printed copies which may be taken 
from any single stereotyped plate. Not only, there- 
fore, is the numerical table by these means engraved 
and stereotyped with infallible accuracy, but such ste- 
reotyped plates are producible in unbounded quantity. 
Each plate, when produced, becomes itself the means 
of producing copies of the table, in accuracy perfect, 
and in number without limit.” Weare afraid that 
the ingenious inventor of the calculating machine is 
here much too sanguine in his expectations. All that 
he ought to expect to accomplish, is to furnish one 
accurate set of tables asa sort of standard. If he 
imagine that he can produce perfect stereotype plates, 
or perfect printing, he is labouring under a serious 
mistake. As far as his machine-work is concerned, 
accuracy may be gained, but allafter-details are effected 
by human agency, and, consequently, liable to error. 
Stereotyped plates are never so perfect as pages of 
moveable types. In almest every plate that is cast, 
there is something to correct, some letters to be cleaned 
and picked by the hand. Letters are frequently not 
sufficiently brought up, and they have to be cut out, 
and others inserted in their stead. This isdone by 
the agency of a workman who is much more liable 
to err than a compositor. In printing from stereo- 
typed plates, accidents also frequently occur, far more 
frequently, indeed, than in moveable type. 
slightest touch will deface a letter or figure, and the 
injury must be repaired by the same ignorant work- 
man; that is to say, if the pressman will have the 
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patience to wait till the plate is mended. In repair- 
ing plates so injured, wrong letters and figures are 
often inserted ; and unless every operative possessed 
the'intelligence, the patience, and the carefulness of 
a Babbage, perfection in printing from stereotyped 
plates will be unattainable; for it is a lamentable 
truth, that all that the most sublime genius can in- 
vent for the benefit of mankind after a lifetime of 
deep study, may in a moment be blasted by the care- 
lessness of a drunken or ignorant workman, te whom 
one of the last and meanest of the details in its exe- 
cution is entrusted. Mr Babbage does not lay any 
stress on printing directly from the copper-plates ; 
therefore we do not need to point out how tedious, 
expensive, apd clumsy such a process would be in the 
execution of bookwork. 

At present, as already mentioned, this wonderful 
machine of Mr Babbage is only advanced in part te- 
wards completion. It was begun under the patron- 
age and at the expense of government, about the year 
1821, but the progress of the work has been latterly 
stopped, and the workmen dismissed, after the sum 
of 1.15,000 has been expended. We agree with the 
reviewer in his concluding remarks, when he asks 
Mr Babbage, or those who patronised him, to explain 
the cause of the delay in the execution of this great 
undertaking ; for the world will without any scruple 
impute the stoppage to an inability to complete that 
which has been begun, and from which men of science 
expected such splendid results. 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION RESTORED. 
WueENn the bodies of persons apparently drowned 
are taken out of the water, those who are near, and 
wish to restore animation, are frequently at a loss how 
to proceed. Some ignorant people think that the 
body should be held up by the feet, in order to allow 
the water to run out at the mouth. This should 
never be done. The best way to proceed is tolay the 
body down, rub it with warm cloths, and breathe into 
the nose or mouth, so as to expel the water, and set 
the lungs a-working in a natural manner. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, which lately appeared in the Scot- 
tish newspapers, furnishes a striking instance of the 
value of this plan :—‘‘ A few days ago, while some 
boys were bathing in Linlithgow Loch, at a part where 
the water deepens upwards of fifty feet in the space of a 
few yards, one of them, in attempting to swim, got into 
deep water inadvertently, and went down. His compa- 
nions immediately ran off to give the alarm, but a con- 
siderable time elapsed before the body was gotout, when 
it appeared that the ‘vital spark’ had fled, the body 
having been halfan hour inthe water. The following 
treatment was resorted to, to restore animation, which 
proved successful :— Without losing one moment, the 
body was placed on its back, by some gentlemen, ona 
sloping bank, the head being nearly eighteen inches 
higher than the feet, and, in this position, one of the 
gentlemen instantly put one hand on the boy’s mouth, 
having the other on the abdomen, and applying his 
mouth to the nose, commenced biowing with all his 
might, allowing the water to escape betwixt every blast, 
which came in great quantities from both mouth and 
nose, being forced out by the injected air, and aslight 
pressure on the abdomen with the other hand. This 
operation being repeated for ten or fifteen minutes, 
with continual rubbing of the legs, arms, abdomen, 
and chest, a draught of air appeared to be inhaled, 
and, in a little while, respiration slowly and feebly 
commenced. Warm water and flannels were now 
got, and applied to the feet and body, which appeared 
to cause excruciating pain, the muscles of the face be- 
coming much distorted, followed by the vomiting of 
water in considerable quantities, writhing and crying 
hysterically. Fully an hour andahalf elapsed before 
the boy became sensible, and recovered the use of his 
eyes, which were fixed during the process of resusci- 
tation. Great praise is due to the two men, who at 
the risk of their lives breught the body out of the 
water, all three having gone down several times be- 
fore they reached the shore. The boy is recovering 
slowly.” ; 
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THE PLEASURES OF UNHAPPINESS. 
IWisERy is certainly not invariably agreeable; pain 
is sometimes. good deal provoking ; and to want that 
which we eagerly wish to possess, is by no means a 
pleasant state of things. Nevertheless, there are 
many distresses which every one who has ever expe- 
rienced them, must allow to have been fully as gra- 
tifying as they were troublesome. Our perceptions 
on this subject are not in general very clear. So far 
from penetrating the real feelings of our neighbours 
on certain unfortunate occasions, we are unable to 
discern our own. We allow ourselves to suppose 
that this occurrence is pestilent, and that afflicting, 
and t’other thing very bad, when in reality we are 
quite satisfied within, if we only could see it. We 
assume what we think an appropriately sombre look, 
and take the condolences of our friends with a serious 
face, and sincerely believe ourselves to be a good deal 
put about, when, if our secret souls would confess the 
truth, they have not been placed on any thing so like 
velvet for a twelvemonth, 

This phenomenon is in most instances to be ac- 
counted for by our self-love, a powerful and uni- 
versal, though very sly, agent. If our troubles teud 
to procure us any notice, especially of a sympathising 
kind, from our fellow-creatures, we are apt to be so 
much flattered thereby, that what would otherwise be 
painful becomes positively pleasant. It is often re- 
marked with surprise, how well persons suddenly 
afflicted with any disabling disease keep up their 
spirits, and how tranquil and amiable they generally 
become. This is evidently the result in a great mea- 
sure of soothed self-love. The singularity of their 
ease in itself procures them some distinction ; its se- 
verity causes every one to treat the patient with kind- 
ness, from a wish to compensate, by all possible means, 
for what they deem so great a calamity ; then there 
is an exemption from the toils and turmoils of the 
world: all these circumstances tend to console the 
afflicted, till he actually enjoys his situation, and 
would be sorry, perhaps, to be relieved from it. On 
the same principle, the persecutions which individuals 
formerly experienced at the hands of men in power, 
must have been far more agreeable than is generally 
supposed. Persecution, indeed, may be reckoned among 
the lost pleasures, if there be such a class of things. 
The penalties imposed by the persecutors might not 
be in themselves agreeable; but to know that one 
was singled out to suffer unjustly, and that the bulk 
of other men were looking on with admiration and 
sympathy, must have been but too delightful to the 
most of minds, not to have amply compensated for 
any little affliction laid upon the physical nature of the 


sufferer. The very self-congratulation which the. 


persecuted must have had in knowing that: he was 
right, and his persecutor wrong, could not but be a 
high gratification ; and it was as much, perhaps, a 
triumphant sense of the absurdity and wickedness of 
a fellow-creature, as any better sentiment, which 
supported many of these victims of opinion, Even 
where a severe domestic bereavement has been ex- 
perienced, I suspect that the observation, not to speak 
of sympathy, which it draws upon us from our neigh- 
bours, is a source of compensatory satisfaction by no 
means inconsiderable in most instances.._Mingled 
with all our lamentations, and all our perhaps sincere 
sorrow, a feeling of pleasure will still intrude, as we 
observe how conspicuous our calamity has rendered 
us, or feel the public acknowledgment of the merits 
of the deceased glancing reflectively upon ourselves. 
Such I suspect to be the true explanation of what 
Some poet has quaintly termed the luxury of woe. 

Tt may not at first sight appear generous, or even 


fair, to explore thus unscrupulously the sources of 
human feeling, on oceasions which are in a general 
point of view so sacred. He, however, who allows this 
sentiment to remain above a moment in his mind, can 
be no genuine admirer of the elevated or pure in hu- 
man conduct. It can never tend to support the worth 
or dignity of any sentiment, that all kinds of inferior 
sentiments should be permitted to assume its guise, 
and find a shelter inits society. On the contrary, we 
ought rather to be constantly on our guard, lest the in- 
ferior should mix with the higher sentiments, and 
thus all our ideas of the moral and the beautiful be 
confounded. The loss of an endeared relative is no 
doubt an occurrence which in the most of minds calls 
the very purest and best of feelings into exercise. But 
it is on that very account the more desirable, that, with 
these pure and good feelings, no selfish or degrading 
sentiment be permitted to mingle : it is exactly one of 
those occasions when self ought to be thrown aside, 
and a Sabbath cessation from all worldly ideas intro- 
duced into our minds. Indeed, to permit such an oc- 
casion to afford ourselves any gratification, is little 
better than it would be to make the relics of the de- 
ceased a matter of traffic and profit. “ Again, no one 
can deny that human nature seldom assumes a more 
exalted aspect than when it braves the worst of physi- 
cal ills rather than surrender some interest in which 
the race at large is concerned. But is it not for the 
advantage of the true martyr, that he should be dis- 
tinguished from those who have only suffered through 


an ignorant obstinacy, or for the gratification of some 


of their worst passions ? 

There are other evils which yield a pleasure in the 
shape of excitement. Of this class, that of hopeless, 
unrequited, or abused love, is perhaps one of the chief. 
A Frenchwoman, recollecting a period of her life when 
she suffered from the faithlessness of a lover, exclaim- 
ed, “‘ Ah, those were fine times—I was then so un- 
happy!” The truth is, that, to many natures, the 
worst of all evils istranquillity, Any thing, however 
mischievous, that will relieve them from that, will 
breathe a gale of pleasure into their souls. They would 
rather be daily exposed to the chance of a violent death 
than “live at home at ease.”” They take pleasure-sails 
on the most threatening days; prefer high-spirited 
horses, that are apt to give them broken necks, to all 


others; and never go by a bridge, if they can find a; 


perilous leap any where in the neighbourhood. Any 


thing, in short, that excites, even though it burns, | 


blisters, or cuts at the same time, is the breath of 
life to men of this kind; a variety of whom may, be 
found in the young poet, who, if not really ‘crazed 
with care or crossed in hopeless love,”’ must always be 
imagining himself so. We all know that no youth 
thas had any pleasure in verse-making for several years 
past, unless in conceiving and representing himself to 
be the most unhappy of all human beings. _ 

But among all the infelicitous pleasures, or pleasures 
of infelicity, that are to be found on earth, there isnone, 
I am persuaded, at all comparable to that which is en- 
joyed by the man who knows himself to be not worth 
afarthing. It is not more true that heaven tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, than that it provides a vast 
feather-bed at the bottom of the ladder of fortune, to 
kep all the unhappy wights who lose their hold on that 
slippery elevation. No one who has not experienced 
such a fall, can have the slightest idea of the delight- 
ful softness of this bed, and the agreeable relaxation 
and ease which pervade the whole body immediately 
after being precipitated upon it, One feels on such 
an occasion that he never till now truly enjoyed life. 
Heretofore he has been struggling and fretting upon 
the ladder, excoriating his every finger by the fear- 


was to be in a recumbent position. 
quite at his ease; he knows he can fall no farther ; 
he nurses his hands comfortably in his empty pockets, 
and extends himself luxuriously on his eider pillion. 
while the anxieties of those who are still climbing 
above him, only provoke an occasional smile, or a 
placid remark as to the shortsightedness of poor mor- 


But now he is 


tals. Depend upon it, the only true sinecure in this 
world is that enjoyed by the man who has not a rap. 
The only true place of refuge from the persecution of 
fortune is in the Gazette. Juvenal says, very truly, 
that the traveller without a purse laughs in the face of 
the robber; but he might have extended the remark 
and affirmed that the penniless man laughs in the fac 
of the whole world. 

There is such a thing, I believe, as the pride and 
confidence of a long purse; but I am convinced it is 
nothing to the perfect assurance of a man with no 
purseatall. If such a man only can by hook or crook 
obtain a skirmishing kind of subsistence, he has ro 
more to care for. Insolvency is an excuse for every 
thing. It saves him from the tactician, the taxman, 
and the charitable-subscription-collector, as well as 
from his creditors. We hear now and then of suck 
things as distraint, imprisonment, and other calami- 
ties incidental to the condition of a debtor; but he 
who is liable to such troubles is not the man we mean. 
Distresses of that kind argue that a man still has 
something—has not yet had tke philosophy to trust 
himself to a perfectly penniless condition. The in- 
dividual we allude to has absolutely nothing either in 
him or on him, above him or below him—the forked 
animal of Shakspeare, the unfeathered biped of Lin- 
neus. He has run under the guns of the law, so 
that its thunders pass entirely over his head. “ The 
sheriff with a monstrous watch” may be at the door; 
but that is nothing to him. He smiles at the threat 
of a jail. He knows that it has no power to retain 
him, that his creditor cannot afford so expensive a 
luxury to his feelings. A wise creditor gives but a 
glance at his walls, acknowledges himself done, and 
eradicates the account from his ledger. Should it ever 
happen that the creditor is not wise, and persists in his 


| claim, he must take the consequences. He is apt to 


come not very well off. The debtor considers himself 
as the wronged individual, and is equally astonished 
and indignant. What! afteraman has declared himself 
utterly penniless, would you still pester him with your 
idle claims ? Such conduct seems to him the height 
of injustice, and he resents it accordingly. I would 
recommend creditors tobe cautious on this point: let 
them think oftener than once, before they dare to ans 
noy a gentleman who has fairly given up the business 
of paying. If they do not take care, they may ex- 
pose themselves to a torrent of righteous contempt 
and abuse, such as they may repent having provoked. 
A man may have been in the way of paying one day, 
and, if applied to then, he would &t least treat the 
applicant with civility; but the next day may bring 
amighty change. If he has only, inthat short space 
of time, assumed the character of a victim of fur- 
tune, he will be apt to consider a solicitation for pay- 
ment as something so unreasonable—so insolent—so 
personally provoking—that it will be well if he does 
not throw the dun out of the window. This touchi~ 
ness, it is easy to see, arises in a great measure from 
the very felicity of pennilessness. You break up one 
of the most delightful dreams that man can enjoy— 
the dream of perfect Elysian security from all trouble 
about money—and can you wonder that ‘the sufferer 
is angry with you? If you were to disturb an epi- 
cure in the middle of his dinner, by setting fire to the 
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chimney; or the miser while counting his gold, by 
telling him you had come to rob him; or a pair of 
lovers while the question was just about to be popped, 
by entering the room ; could you wonder that the epi- 
cure, the miser, and the lady more particularly in the 
third case, were grievously wroth ? 
should you wonder that a disturbance to the infinitely 
more happy reflections of a coinless sinecurist should 
meet with its deserved punishment, and that, in- 
stead of getting your money, you only get the worst 
werd he has to give ? ‘ 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
NEWSPAPERS, 
Fifth Article. 

Iw a previvus article we brought the history of the 
English newspaper press down to about the year 1720, 
with considerable minuteness; but from that period 
till the present, we will be necessitated only to notice 
the more remarkable of the journals. 


Not the least celebrated of these was the Public Ad- 
vertiser, the vehicle through which the famous Junius 
gave his effusions to the world. This paper was ori- 
ginally published under the title of the London Daily 
Posi and General Advertiser so far back as the year 
1726: it was altered to the General Advertiser in 
1743, and took the name of the Public Advertiser in 
1752. It was started by Henry Woodfall, son.of the 
elder Woodfzll, a name conspicucus in the annals of 
typography for upwards of a century. Henry Sam- 
son Woodfall, son of the former, was a young man 
of extraordinary precocity of intellect. He was trained 
tu his father’s business, and before he ,had attained 
his fifth year, received on one occasion half a crown 
from Pope, for reading to him with much fluency. 
a page of Homer in the original, while that gentle- 
man was engaged with his translation. At the age 
“of nineteen (in 1758), young Woodfall had the whole 
duty of editing and printing the newspaper devolved 
on him by his father, and continued to discharge 
these arduous duties until 1793, when he retired from 
business upon his oftice being destroyed by fire. The 
paper was discontinued two yearsafterwards. It was 
in the beginning of the year 1769 that the Letters of 
Junius first began to appear in the Pudlic Advertiser, 
the insertion of which drew down repeatedly on the 
publisher the vengeance of ministers. Mr Wood- 
fall used to speak of these punishments with much 
complacency ; they formed, he said, a sort of anti- 
climax of retribution; he was fined by the House of 
Lords; confined by the House of Commons; fined 
and confined by the Court of King’s Bench ; and in- 
dicted at the Old Bailey. In the conduct of his paper, 
however, he was strictly impartial, and inserted de- 
fences of, as well as attacks upon, ministers. When 
Junius’s Letters were published in a separate form, 
their mysterious author transferred to Mr Woodfall 
the perpetual copyright of them, as a sort of com- 
pensation for his losses and sufferings by them. 


The violence of politics about the middle of last 
century drew into their vortex some of the most ce- 
lebrated men who have adorned our literature. 
Amongst these, the name of Henry Fielding stands 
conspicuous. ‘The first journal he engaged with was 
the Champion, in which he powerfully advocated the 
cause of the House of Hanover. When the rebellion 
broke out in 1745, he engaged in another periodical 
called the True Patriot, which was very effective in 
exciting and preserving sentiments of loyalty at that 
crisis. In the beginning of 1748, he started another 
paper, entitled the Jacobite’s Journal, the object of 
which was to bring into contempt and ridicule the 
dispirited remnants of the Stuart faction st 
within a twelvemonth of his death (in Lf 4) 
his frame was shattered with an almost 1 


complication of diseases, the activity. of Fielding’s | 


mind displayed itself in the Covent Garden Journal, 
published every Tuesday and Saturday, which he 
conducted with such spirit, that there was an uni- 
versal expression of regret when increasing infirmi- 
ties obliged him to desist. 


From the year 1760, up till the end of the century, 
the notorious John Wilkes fignred as one of the prin- 
cipal political writers in England. His first effusions 
appeared in 1761, in the S¢ James's Chronicle—a paper 
which was an amalgamation of two others previously 
existing (the 87 Jumes’s Post and the St James's Even- 
ing Post, both begun in 1715), and which still flon- 
rishes. In the following year appeared his North 
Griton, famous for its violent and powerful opp¢sition 
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“Cave retained for the purpose,” 
“were.not published till the session was ended, and 


was the occasion either of a duel or an action at law. 
His printer was at first Mr Almon, who was likewise 
fined and imprisoned more than once; but in 1763, 
Wilkes set up a printing-press in his own house, and 
continued issuing a number of his paper from time to 


time. In the same year, while attending in his place 
in the House of Commons, the house resoived, that 
“the North Briton be burned by the common hang- 
man ;” but Wilkes continued to wage an.uncompro- 
mising war with the government until his death in 
1797. 

One of the oldest existing London newspapers is the 
Englishman, which was established in 1762. It was 
edited for many years by Mr Radcliffe, husband of the 
celebrated romance-writer, Mrs Radcliffe. He had 
previously been attached to some of our embassies 
in Italy, whither his lady accompanied him, and thus 
imbibed that taste for the picturesque and supersti- 
tious of which she afterwards made such powerful use. 
The Englishman attracted much notice about the year 
1766, by the insertion of several satirical articles from 
the pen of Burke. 

Amongst the eminent men of the last century who 
exercised a powerful influence on the character of the 
periodical press of England, not the least conspicuous 
is that of Dr Johnson. We have omitted to notice 
particularly his Rambler, Idler, &c., as these publica. 
tions, unlike the Spectator, Guardian, &c., discarded 
all political matter from their pages, and can by no 
means be regarded as newspapers. We refer to Dr 
Johnson here as being amongst the first who insti- 
tuted that system of reporting the proceedings of Par- 
liament, which has been carried to such perfection 
in modern times. 

The idea of reporting parliamentary debates is of 
much older antiquity than is generally supposed. 
There are still in existence Journals of Elizabeth’s 
Parliaments by Sir Symmonds D’Ewes, which are 
extremely curious, and these were the first attempts, 
we believe, of the kind. The first volume of the 
Commons’ Journals contains several important debates 
during the interesting period from the accession of 
James I. till the cessation of parliaments under his 
unfortunate son. The authentic debates of the session 
1621 were published afterwards, from a member's MS. 
The collections of Rushworth contain many of the 
parliamentary debates during the civil wars. To 
these follow Gray’s debates, which are still more 
authentic. It was the Revolution which finally un- 
shackled the press ; but it was still criminal, at least 
dangerous, to publish parliamentary proceedings with- 
out permission. During King William’s reign, the 
newspapers sometimes gave a detached speech of a 
particular speaker, who wished, by contributing the 
outlines, to gratify his vanity, or secure his seat. It 
was in the factious times that immediately succeeded, 
that the parliamentary debates were first distributed 
throughout the kingdom by a person called Abel 
Boyer, in his Political State, a monthly pamphlet. 
This was succeeded, on the accession of George I., 
by various Historical Registers, which were pub- 
lished by soberer men, and may be supposed to ccn- 
tain more correct information. It was in the Genile- 
man’s Magazine, instituted by Mr Edward Cave, that 
the first systematic effort was made to report parlia- 
mentary debates at length. This was in the year 
1736, and Mr Cave’s mode of proceeding is thus re- 
lated by Sir John Hawkins :—‘‘ Taking with him a 
friend or two, he found means to procure for them 
and himsclf admission into the gallery of the House 
of Commons, or to some concealed station in the other 
house, and then they privately took down notes of 
the several speeches, and the general tendency and 
substance of the arguments. ‘I'hus furnished, Cave 
and his associates would adjourn to a neighbouring 
tavern, and compare and adjust their notes ; by means 
whereof, and the help of their memories, they became 
enabled to fix at least the subsiance of what they had 
so lately heard and remarked. The reducing this 
crude matter into form was the work of a future day, 
an@ an abler hand—Guthrie, the historian, whom 
But these debates 


then only with the initial and final letters of each 
speaker’s name. | 

Such was the origin of parliamentary reporting. 
Matters went smoothly on till the 13th April 1738, 
when a complaint being brought before the house on 
the subject, it was ‘‘ Resolved, that it is a high in- 
dignity to, and a notorious breach of the privileges of, 
this house, for any news-writer in letiers or other 
papers (as minutes, or under any other denomina- 
tion), or for any printer or publisher of any printed 
newspaper of any denomination, to presume to insert 
in the said letters or papers, or to give therein, any 
account of the debates, or other proceedings of this 
house, or any committee thereof, as well during the 
recess as the sitting of parliament; and that this house 
will proceed with the utmost severity against such 
offenders.” 

Some expedient, therefore, became necessary to 
evade the operation of this resolution, and Cave’s 
shrewdness suggested to hima popular fiction. In 


to call “An Appendix to Captain Lemuel Gulliver's 
Account of the Famous Empire of Lilliput ;”? and the 
proceedings in parliament were given under the title 
of * Debates in the Senate of Great Lilliput.” John- 
son, who had by this time become a contributor to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, sometimes. assisted in 
getting up these reports, and in 1740 had the whole 
duty devolved upon him by Cave, who perceived the 
superiority of Johnson’s pen over that of Guthrie. 
But the Lilliputian disguise was still kept up beyond 
the period of Johnson’s debates, which, as has been 
authenticated by his own Diary, began on Novem- 
ber 19, 1740, and ended February 23, 1743, These 
debates exhibit a memorable specimen of the vigour 
and promptitude of Johnson’s faculties, and are the 
more remarkable from their being sketched when 
only thirty years of age, little acquainted with life, 
and when struggling, not for distinction, but for ex- 
istence. Their composition, however, seems afier- 
wards to have given him much uneasiness of mind, 
as we learn from Mr Nichols, in his Literary Anec- 
dotes :—“‘ On the morning of December 7, 1784, only 
six days before he died, Dr Johnson requested to see 
the-editor of these anecdotes, from whom he had 
borrowed some of the early volumes of the Magazine. 
* * * He solemnly declared that the ‘ only part of 
his writings which gave him any compunction was 
his account of the debates in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine ; but that, at the time he wrote them, he did 
not think he was imposing on the world. The mode,’ 
he said, ‘ was to fix upon a speaker’s name; then to 
make an argument for him, and to conjure up an 
answer. He wrote those debates with more velocity 
than any other of his productions, often three columns 
of the Magazine within the hour. He once wrote ten 
pages in one day—-and that not a long one—beginning 
at noon and ending early in the evening.’ ” 

Dr John Hawkesworth succeeded, Johnson as com- 
piler of these debates; and we find, by the Journals 
of the House of Lords, that, on the 3d of April 1747, 
“a complaint having been made against Edward Cave 
and Thomas Astley, for printing in their respective 
magazines (the Gentleman’s and the London) an ac- 
count of the trial of Simon Lord Lovat,” they were 
both ordered into the custody of the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod. After undergoing several severe 
examinations and reprimands, they were discharged 
upon “paying the fees, begging pardon of the house, 
and promising never to offend in like manner again.” 
Nevertheless, in 1752, Mr Cave reported the proceed- 
ings of parliament briefly in the magazine, in the 
shape of a letter thus boldly introduced :—“‘ The fol- 
lowing heads of speeches in the H—— of C were 
given me by a gentleman, who is of opinion that mem- 
bers of parliament are accountable to their constituents 
for what they say as well as what they do in their le- 
gislative capacity ; that no honest man who is entrust- 
ed with the liberties and purses of the people will ever 
be unwilling to have his whole conduct laid belure 
those who so entrusted him, without disguise ; that if 
every gentleman acted upon this just, this honourable, 
this constitutional principle, the electors themselves 
only would be to blame if they re-elected a person. 
guilty of a breach of so important a trust. But let the 
arguments speak for themselves. ‘Thus much only 
may be necessary to premise, that, as the state of pub- 
lic affairs was in a great measure the same both last 
year and this, I send you a speech in the committee of 
supply,” &c. &c. ‘You may be assured they are really 
genuine, and not such an imposition upon the speakers 
and the public as some that have appeared in other 
monthly collections.” f 

For several years after this period, it was custom- 
ary to give the parliamentary proceedings in the ma- 
gazines, under the title of “the Proceedings of the 
Political Club.” The speakers were disguised under 
Roman appellations; for instance, the Harl of Bath 
was called Marcus Cato; the Barl of Winchelsea, C. 
Claudius Nero; Mr Fox, Cn. Fulvius; Mr Pitt, 
Julius Florus; and at the end of every year was given 
a page in which the real names were placed opposite 
the assumed ones. This mode appears to have been 
given up about the beginning of the reign of George 
{II., after which the names of the speakers were ii- 
dicated by the initial and terminating letters, till the 
end of 1782; since which time they have been printed 
without the least affectation of disguise. 


[The preceding article on Newspapers in Scotland, 
in the 129th number of the Journal, requires to be 
corrected in the following particulars : Dundee, in- 
stead of having, as implied, followed Perth in the 
establishment of a local press, preceded it; the Dwiz- 
dee Mail having been started in 1800 (unsuccessful), 
and the present Dundee Advertiser in 180]. The 
quantity of sheets published by the Glasgow Courier 
has been considerably increased since 1831, to which 
our hint at its circulation referred; a result perhaps 
to be attributed in part to the political excitement 
which has prevailed during the last three years, and 
partly to the talent of Mr Motherwell, who has con- 
ducted it since a period shortly antecedent to the ac- 
cession of the Whig Ministry. By a much regretted 
oversight, the Liberator was omitted from the list of 
Glasgow newspapers. It was started nearly two years 
ago by an association of the working classes, who were 
anxious to possess an organ for the expression of their 
own opinions, and the defence and promotion of their 
own interests. Supported alone by the capital of 
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‘artizans, this journal has at length overcome all the 
first difficulties of such an undertaking, and now 
enjoys a circulation of about 1300. We are sorry to 
find that the political character of the Inverness Jour- 
nal was stated in terms liable to misconstruction. 
Though consistently maintaining a conservative tone, 
it has been described to us as a paper entirely inde- 
pendent on party, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
By errors of typography, the dates of the commence- 
ment of the Aberdeen Observer and the Aberdeen 
Herald are given respectively in 1826 and 1822, in- 
stead of 1829 and 1832. ] 


THE GOOD WIFE, 

A TALE OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
Iv was early the misfortune of Frederick Temple- 
ton to be placed in the uncontrolled possession of 
wealth. At the age of eighteen, with no guide but 
his own unsubdued passions, and no warning voice to 
guard him from error, or protect his inexperience from 
the designing, he was launched upon the world with 
a host of temptations in his path, and without a single 
vheck upon the boundless indulgence of every inclina- 
tion which might rise with the caprice of the moment. 
Ue was an only son, had lost his mother before he 
could know her value, and was first the petted boy, 
and then the favourite companion,‘ of his father. Fre- 
derick had even in childhood given indications of no 
common abilities; he had passed to the university, 
and just gathered the first earnest of academical ho- 
nours, when a rapid and sudden illness carried his 
father to the grave. The catastrophe was so unlooked 
for, that there had been time neither for a will nor 
the appointment of guardians; and after the first 
violent burst of grief had expended itself, the youth 
found that he was the unrestrained master of a very 
cousiderable fortune. He now quitted the university 
and the business of preparation for the bar, and plunged 
headlong and deeply into the revels of fashionable life. 
Every hour saw some diminution of his patrimony, 
and brought cause for future repentance. Before he 
had, however, imbibed the fullness of that utter sel- 
fishness which is the characteristic of the man of plea- 
sure, he had conceived an ardent attachment for one 
of the most amiable of her sex. Louisa Somers was, 
like Templeton, an only child, an orphan, and born 
to the enjoyment of a large fortune. Her father left 
her under the guardianship of a maternal uncle, who 
had been the warm and intimate friend of the elder Mr 
Templeton, and now beheld with concern the vortex 
of dissipation in which his son was entangled. To 
divert the young man, if possible, in some measure 
from worse occupations, he had been always earnest 
and pressing in his invitations to him to spend a por- 
tion of the year at his residence in the country, and 
there Frederick had frequent opportunities of meeting 
with Louisa. They had, indeed, as children,’ been 
playfellows, and a strong and mutual passion had 
grown up with their years. Every time after Frede- 
rick had visited at her uncle’s, he returned to the me- 
tropolis with resolutions of amendment, which were 
destined to be as regularly stifled in the contagion of 
the society from which he had not strength to extri- 
cate himself, 

Yet they were no feeble attractions which should 
fur ever have weaned him from error. With a share 
of personal charms, uncommon even in our favoured 
land of pure and healthful beauty, Louisa united an 
extraordinary degree of talent and mental energy, 
which had been carefully assisted by every advantage 
of judicious education. To Frederick the lovely girl 
was alternately the graye and playful monitress, long 
before she was sensible how deeply her own happiness 
was committed in his course. She had been taught 
from early associations to regard him somewhat as a 
brother, and he now listened to her admonition with 
the pleased attention of one who finds himself an ob- 
ject of interest with the being whom he loves most 
upon earth. He vowed all reformation, all change 
that could be desired, if she would be-ever at his side 
as his guide and counsellor; and he extorted a pro- 
mise that whenever he should give substantial proofs 
of a serious determination to withdraw from his career 
of dissipation, he might hope to call her hisown. She 
would hear of no concealment from her uncle, and he 
was made acquainted with their attachment. 

The information was to the anxious guardian a 
source of poignant regret; he despaired of the young 
‘Man’s rescue from habits which he could not approve. 
From such a connection he saw nothing but misery in 
store for his niece—all whose worth he most fully ap- 
preciated—and he made one powerful effort to dissuade 
‘her from the encouragement of Frederick’s addresses. 

Yo all his representations of the young man’s wild- 
ness, of his dissipated pursuits, of his extravagance, 
she had nothing to oppose, but the hope that for her 
sake he would no longer be what youth and thought- 
lessness had made him. Her good sense told her al: 
the errors of her lover, and yet she felt her strong at- 
tachment to him. Her uncle was glad then to com- 
‘pound the matter, by promising to yield his consent 
‘to their union if a probation of twelve months should 

“be found to have wrought a reformation in her lover. 

We may pass over this period of mock reformation. 
‘Templeton was little else than what he had been be- 
fore, and Louisa’s attachment—such is some women's 
inconsistency—remained unabated. Contention longer 
vas useless, and this amiable young lady was mar- 


ried to a reckless spendthrift, one who sacrificed every 
thing to fashionable dissipation. She voluntarily 
embraced misery, a thing by no means uncommon, 
Louisa had been brought up a good deal in retire- 
ment, and was accustomed to centre every wish and 
to seek every pleasure in home; but Templeton had 
so long moved in the world of fashion, that the fe- 
verish excitement of splendid dinners and crowded 
assemblies had become almost indispensable to his 
happiness. In the early days of their marriage, he 
was all tenderness and affection to her, and she could 
do no less than sacrifice her own tastes to his. To 


please him, she entered into scenes whence it was im- | 


possible that she could derive gratification ; and their 
whole life grew into a whirl of heartless gaiety. They 
were never alone for an evening, and met rarely dur- 
ing the day. To rise unrefreshed and without appe- 
tite to a mid-day breakfast, to yawn for an hour on a 
sofa, saunter through the fashionable lounges of the 
morning, return just in time to-dress, and close the 
day in the monstrous absurdity of an eight o'clock 
dinner, and half a dozen routs, composed the life 
which Templeton endeavoured to convince himself 
presented the only chance of earthly felicity. From 
sharing in so fruitless a search for its attainment, 
Louisa received a temporary respite in the birth of 
their first boy. Frederick was at first delighted with 
the little stranger, but his avocations left him no lei- 
sure to play the father—such a round of engagements, 
he could rarely spare time to see even his wife, and 
she was frequently for days without beholding him, 
except in the five minutes of morning inquiries how 
she had rested. Often did the bitter tear of wounded 
affection fall over her slumbering infant, while its fa- 
ther was mingling in the loud laugh and insipid jest 
of his vapid associates. Not that he was really indif- 
ferent to his amiable wife—for his attachment to her 
was at bottom as warm as it had ever been; and could 
he have witnessed some of her solitary moments, he 
would have been stung to the quick; but it was that 
his habits had rendered him unconscious that he was 
guilty of neglecting her by an absence which appeared 
to him unavoidable. 

Very shortly after the birth of her boy, a real mis- 
fortune befell the young mother in the death of her 
uncle. The worthy man had observed the course 
into which Templeton had drawn his wife, with an 
aching heart. In his will, he spoke of her with the 
warmest remembrance, and left her a memorial of his 
affection; while he bequeathed to her boy a large le- 
gacy, to be paid, with its accumulated interest, when 
he should arrive at the age of five-and-twenty ; but 
the name. of Templeton was not even mentioned. 
The only allusion to him was in the avowal that he 
left the legacy to his grandnephew, and not to his be- 
loved niece, that the extravagance of others might not 
leave the boy wholly a beggar. 

This was the first direct conviction which was 
forced upon Louisa, that a continuance in their pre- 
sent style of expenditure must terminate in ruin ; for 
she rightly argued, that her uncle was not a man to 
record so strong an expression of his opinion on the 
subject without good grounds. Yet hitherto she had 
scarcely perceived the approach of the storm. This 
storm, nevertheless, at length broke over her head. 
Extravagance met with its appropriate consequences, 
and the unhappy wife was roused into a state of ener- 
getic decision, hardly to have been expected from the 
feminine softness of her character. 

Every expedient of raising money had been ex- 
hausted by Frederick’s necessities, and yet his wants 
were only the more importunate ; but the principal of 
his wife’s fortune remained untouched, though the in- 
come from her estate had been long dissipated. He 
had hitherto been restrained by pride and better feel- 
ings from suggesting that this meansof relief was still 
in her hands; but the crisis of their fate had now ar- 
rived, and the sale of her estate could alone enable 
them to hold their place in society for another hcer. 
The proposal to sell the property was broached to her, 
and conveyed as the alternative between a jail and 
the support of their establishment. To his utter as- 
tonishment, she gave, though with mildness, a firm 
and decided negative to the proposition. She had 
wound her feelings to the point where a sense of sa- 
cred duty told her it was fit she should stand, and she 
was not to be shaken. 

°° No, Frederick,’ was her reply ; ‘‘ I cannot, must 
not, consent to put the finishing stroke to our ruin, 
and that of our children. If this Jast hope for the fu- 
ture be sacrificed, if we dispose of the only means of 


support which is left to our family, we may indeed | 


find the power of continuing for some time longer in 
our present station, but it is impossible to blind our- 
selves to the conviction, that we only delay, and do 
not avert, the ruin which is before us. I will cheer- 
fully—Heaven knows how cheerfully !—support all 
privations, go through all humiliation with you—and 
I-can foresee that there will be many trials of pride 
for us—but I cannot, will not, put my hand toa deed 
which is to rob my helpless babes of their all.” 
Surprise and indignation at this first refusal which 
she had ever opposed to his wishes, and doubt of her 
attachment to him, were the first feelings which 
flashed through the mind of Templeton, and they were 
vented in passionate upbraidings. She had reason to 
feel that she merited any thing but unkindness from 
him. Worlds would not have tempted her to go 
through the bitterness of that hour again; but she 
yet had courage to support it, though her utterance 


was choked, and she was for minutes insensible to 
every thing but the tones of. anger which rung in her 
ears as he rushed out of the apartment. 

_But that day gave the first hope of returning hap- 
piness. Templeton had already been agonised by the 
endless causes for self-reproach which haunted his me- 
mory. The recollection of neglected talents, slighted 
opportunities, and misspent time; the reflection how 
miserably he had fallen from the promise of early 
youth ; how many pangs he must have inflicted upon 
the bosom which beat only for him; how unworthy 
he was to dwell in its pure affection—all this, and 
much more, had conspired to wound and humble him 
in his own esteem, and now he had crowned the whole, 
by repaying years of unrepining submission to his 
errors, with brutal cruelty and ungenerous suspi- 
cion. He never was so fully aware of his own in- 
feriority, never more thoroughly convinced that she 
was born to be his guardian angel. It was the work 
of a moment to pour out his whole soul in confession 
before her, to implore her forgiveness, to seek her 
opinion for future measures. That moment might 
be termed the first of their real union. 

Louisa could be but little versed in the details of 
pecuniary affairs ; as a girl, she had of course scarcely 
needed a thought of money ; as a wife, she had never 
been permitted to acquire an insight into such mat- 
ters: she was apparently, therefore, as little qualified 
to take the helm at the moment of difficulty as her 
husband; but it was astonishing how her latent 
powers of judgment and decision developed them- 
selves as the occasion summoned them into action. 
She remembered that her uncle had reposed great 
confidence in the probity of a gentleman of Linccln’s- 
Inn, who had been at once his friend and legal adviser. 
She wrote immediately to solicit an interview with 
him. Thelawyer came, and she entered directly upon 
business with him. The husband was present, but 
he felt his incapacity, and listened in silence to the 
conference. He could not, indeed, even give an idea 
of the amount of their debts, or of the property that 
might be set against them. Their affairs were a per- 
fect chaos ; neither husband nor wife knew a syllable 
of particulars, and the steward was sent for. The 
disclosure which was then made looked sufficiently 
appalling; there were debts without number, and a 
long series of embezzlements and peculations which 
the steward had securely been carrying on for years ; 
for he had possessed the entire control, without su- 
perintendence, without examination, of the whole of 
Templeton’s property. The lawyer was touched by 
the situation of the niece of his old friend, and pleased 
with the energy which she displayed. He readily 
took in hand to-bring affairs into a manageable shape. 
The chief measure which was adopted was the mak« 
ing over to him, for the progressive discharge of the 
debts, the income of Louisa’s fortune. By this means, 
and by making arrangements with the creditors, 
Templeton was saved from the fate which he had too 
well merited. It was calculated that a period of pri- 
vation for fourteen years would liquidate their in- 
cumbrances. There was a small annuity upon two 
lives, which it was considered would hold out for the 
necessary number of years ; and, besides, a little farm 
distinct from the body of Louisa’s estate: these might 
together produce something above two hundred a- 
year, and they could not in principle retain more for 
their immediate support, With such prospects ag 
these, we have now to.behold the ruined family re- 
tire into obscurity in a secluded part of the country. 
Louisa stept with a light heart into the hired chaise 
which bore them from the scenes of so much folly and 
suffering, and her gheerfulness was undiminished 
even at the sight of their destination. The feelings 
of her husband were widely different; he had now 
daily and hourly to view his wife in a station so in- 
finitely beneath any thing she had hitherto known, 
or to which she could otherwise have been reduced, 
and to remember that 1t was his hand which had oc- 
casioned the change, But her continual gaiety and 
unruffled cheerfulness were a balm to his wounded 
spirit, and she soon taught him to forget the past, or 
to remember it but as a useful study. 

The first direction which was given to Frederick’s 
avocations was in improving the comfort of their cot- 
tage. Here much was to be performed ; and she play- 
fully pressed him into the service, with the declaration 
that there were a thousand little things which she 
found it impossible to manage without his aid. By © 
the strictest economy, they lived within their little 
stipend ; and they beheld the increase of their family 
with the cheering conviction that the self-denial of 4 
few years would secure for their children a respectable. 
independence. How often, how gratefully, did Tem. 
pleton recall that firmness and foresight in his wife 
which had shielded their offspring from impending 
beggary ! 

I have mentioned the high promise of distinction 
which the early youth of Templeton had afforded, and 
the cessation of all intellectual exertion which had 
followed the death of his father; it was now one of 
the happiest effects of his reverses that they turned 
him again to the cultivation of literature, and he re- 
sumed the studies of his boyhood with a zest and 
avidity which a short time before he could not him- 
self have believed possible; it was now almost as dif- 
ficult for him to conceive how he could ever have 

forsaken them. It was Louisa who had encouraged 
him to undertake the renewal of his neglected attain- 
ments; it was from her high polish and refinement 


of mind that his tastes and opinions were now re- 
flected. They read, conversed, thought together, and 
scarcely felt that there was aught to desire beyond the 
precincts of their retreat. 

But fate had yet trials in store for them ; they had 
just entered on the fifth year of their residence in 
‘Berkshire, when the annuity on which they had in part 
depended for their income, suddenly dropped, by the 
unexpected termination of both the lives on which it 
rested. This was a heavy blow, and it came just as 
their two eldest boys were entering on an age when a 
school will yield greater advantages of instruction 
than it is possible for'a parent to bestow. But Tem- 
pleton was no longer the man who knew not where 
to look for a resource, or how to support an adverse 
contingency. He resolved to try whether his pen 
could not work out an opening for improvement in 
their means, and he was'successful. His first essays 
in periodical publications were favourably received ; 
he persevered, and his reward exceeded the most san- 
guine of his expectations. Thus‘ did their years glide 
on, at once in useful activity and peaceful seclusion, 
while they patiently awaited the period that would 
restore them to the possession of wealth, which they 
scarcely courted, but as it might yield them the more 
unlimited power of perfecting the education of their 
children. 

Thad enjoyed an unreserved and constant inter- 
course with my friends for about a year and a half, 
when one winter’s evening, after the social meal which 
we frequently took together, and while we were seated 
before the blazing wood+fire of their parlour, we heard 
the sound of carriage-wheels in the lane which ran 
near the house, and présently after the footstep of a 
stranger, who hastily crossed the paddock and knocked 
for admission at the door. Templeton stept out, ut- 
tered a recognition of pleasure, and ushered in a gen- 
tleman to whom I was introduced as their old friend 
of Lincoln’s-Inn. He was the bearer of most wel- 
come tidings, which were told ina few words. It had 
been his practice to report to the Templetons, from 
time to time, the progress of the liquidation of their 
debts; and in one of his letters upon this subject, two 
or three years before; had mentioned as a curious cir- 
cumstance, that a distant relative of Frederick’s fa- 
ther, who was supposed to have amassed considerable 
wealth in the East Indies, and was without family, 
had commissioned a friend in England to make par- 
ticular inquiries how the young pair were’ proceeding 
in the world. It was fortunate that the agent em- 
ployed to obtain such intelligence had come to the 
lawyer for information, and had of course received a 
correct, and therefore favourable, picture of the con- 
duct of Templeton and his wife under their change 
of condition. When the friendly lawyer had cursorily 
noticed this incident in his letter to Frederick, it had 
excited little hope or attention. He had only seen 
his Indian relative at two periods of his life’; once, 
when: the latter had returned home on his furlough, 
found him a manly, promising boy, and taken a great 
fancy for him; and again after his marriage, when 
they had parted with something more than coolness, 
in consequence of the old gentleman’s venturing to 
offer his opinion of the imprudent expenditure of his 
younger relation. The welcome tidings which the 
solicitor had: now'to communicate, were, that he had 
received, from the agent of Colonel Templeton, a 
full authority to draw tor the whole remaining amount 
of Frederick’s debts; with such an additional sum as 
would put them in comfortable possession of their 
estate. This splendid act of liberality was -accom- 
panied by a letter for Frederick himself from the co- 
jonel, briefly but warmly expressing his satisfaction 
at the good account to which he had turned the con- 
sequences of early imprudence, desiring his kindest 
regards to Louisa, though he had scarcely seen her, 
and announcing that, before his letter could reach its 
destination, he should have taken his final departure 
from India, to cultivate better acquaintance with her, 
and to settle near them in England. 

Templeton, now trained by adversity, resumed his) 
former rank in society, and, from the severe lesson 
which he had been taught, now conducted his esta- 
blishment and managed his ample resources in a very 
different manner. Along with the virtuous Louisa, 
he devoted his wealth to the benefit of those depen- 
dent upon him, and became an example to be followed 

‘where he had formerly been beheld only with con- 
tempt and pity. His story furnishes another pleasing 
instance of the incaleulable value of how much a hus- 
band is frequently indebted for his salvation from utter 
worldly ruin to—a good and amiable wife.* 


OUBLIETTES, 
OUBLIETTES were dungeons so constructed beneath 
the ground or castles as to prevent the sounds of Ja- 
mentation and despair being heard from those who 
were unhappily immured in them. They were called 
by this name from a French word signifying to forget, 
because the prisoners in them were understood to be 
forgotten by, or dead to, the world. At the ruinous 
castle of the archbishops of St Andrew’s in Scotland, 
a turret is pointed out with a horrible pit or oubliette 
beneath it, and into which, as it is traditionally men. 
tioned, Cardinal Beaton used to cast the victims who 
dell within the scope of his authority. It is shaped 
dike a bottle, totally dark, and with no-outlet but at 


a 


* Abridged from “ Lucubrations of Humphrey Rayelin.” 


the narrow mouth. , v 
been of the poor wretches who were thrust into it, 
perhaps among the bones of former victims, no imag}- 
nation can picture. 80, 
Dame,” thus speaks of this description of dungeons : 
—“ In the middle ages, when an edifice was complete, 
there was almost as much of it within the ground as 
above it. A palace, a fortress, or a church, had al- 
ways a double bottom. Sometimes it was a sepulchre. 
In the palaces and the bastilles it was a prison, some- 
times a sepulchre too, and sometimes it was both to- 
gether. Those mighty masses of masonry had not 
foundations merely—they might be said to have rvots, 
branching out under ground in chambers, galleries, 
and staircases, like the structure above. Thus all of 
them, churches, palaces, and bastilles, stood half with- 
in the earth. At the Bastille St Antoine, at the Pa- 
lais de Justice of Paris, and at the Louvre, these sub- 
terranean edifices weré prisons. The stories of these 
prisons, as they went deeper into the ground, grew 
narrower and darker. They formed so many zones, 
presenting, as by a graduated scale, deeper and deeper 
shades of horror. Dante could find nothing better for 
the construction of his hell. These dungeon funnels 
usually terminated in a low hollow, shaped like the 
bottom of a tub ; in which Dante has placed his Satan, 
and in which society placed the criminal condemned 
to death. When once a miserable human existenee 
was there interred, then farewell light, air, life, and 
hope; it never went out again but to the gibbet or 
the stake. Sometimes it rotted there, and human jus- 
tice called that forgetting. Between mankind and 
himself, the condemned felt weighing upon his head 
an accumulation of stones and jailors ; and the whole 
prison together, the massive bastille, was now but one 
enormous complicated lock that barred him out of the 
living world.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DAVID CROCKETT. 
PROBABLY a few of our readers will already have 
heard of this extraordinary American, who was sent, 
in 1827, with all the rough peculiarities of a hunting 
backwoodsman, to represent a district of Tennessee in 
Congress, and soon became such an object of curiosity 
among the more refined portion of the American po- 
pulation, to whom he wasas little akin as he would have 
been to the citizens of London, that some one thought 
it worth while to publish an account of him, in a vo- 
lume entitled “The Eccentricities of Colonel David 
Crockett.”” This work has been republished in Bri- 
tain, and is a highly entertaining one. The hero, 
however, thinks it an unjust picture of his habits and 
character, besides being incorrect in many biographi- 
cal particulars; and he has accordingly written and 
published a true account of himself, for the purpose of 


doing away with the impression which he finds to have: 


been made upon the public mind by the former work. 
As Crockett is a man of little education, his narrative 
is not graced with many of the purer forms of rheto- 
rical diction, nor is it even grammatical. It is some- 
thing better, however; it is a voluble unaffected spe- 
cimen of the man, written as if he were speaking the 
whole from his own mouth, and presenting, we be- 
lieve, a more just picture of the style of life, speech, 
and thought, which obtain in the thinner settlements 
of Western America, than could be obtained in any 
other way.* The Backwood character is as yet little 
known or understood in this country: it is easy to 
perceive, however, that it must soon become a fa- 
vourite study with both the writers of truth and of 
fiction. Having exhausted Orientalism and Gothic- 
ism, our novelists and poets will now fly to the states 
around the Mississippi, and from the precarious, adven- 
turous, and primitive life of the solitary settler, carve 
out materials for romance, even as the settler himself 
carves out his house and furniture from the forests of 
ages. The life and character of this being is rough, 
but it will readily be allowed to be far from vulgar. 
It is even less so than much of what travellers seem 
to find in the middle ranks of the frontier population 
of the United States. 

David Crockett, according to his own narrative, 
which we here propose abridging, was born, August 
17, 1786, at the mouth of Lime-Stone, on the Nola- 
chucky river, in that tract of country which after- 
wards became the eastern division of Tennessee. He 
was the fifth of six sons, born to John Crockett, a 
farmer, who was either a native of Ireland or came 


‘into the world while his parents were crossing the 


Atlantic from that country. The early life of our 
hero was one of poverty and hardship. His father, 
after several unlucky speculations, opened a small ta- 
vern in Jefferson County, which was chiefly calcu- 
lated for the accommodation of waggoners. When 
twelve years old, Crockett was hired by his father to 
an old Dutchman, named Siler, in order to assist in 
driving a large stock of cattle to Virginia, a distance 
of four hundred miles. On arriving at the end of 
that long journey, an attempt’ was made to detain him 
in service; but he decamped one snowy night, and 
contrived to find his way home through a thousand 
difficulties. 
poor to send any of his children to school, now re- 
solved that David should commence his education. 
He was sent to a neighbouring schoolmaster named 


* Philadelphia: E. L. Cary and A, Hart, London: republished 
by John Limbird, 143, Strand, 


Victor Hugo, in his “Notre | 


His father, who had hitherto been too’ 


Kitchen, with whom he remained three days. Hav- 
ing then quarrelled with and beaten a boy much older 

than himself, he contracted such a dread of the anger 

of his master, that he could not make up his mind to 

return. In order to deceive his father, he left the 

house every morning with his brothers, spent the 
school-hours in a wood, and returned with them in 

the evening. The master, however, exposed his trick 
by a letter inquiring into the reason of hs absence. 

“¢ When my father read this note,” says Crockett, ‘he 

called me up, and I knew very well that I was in a 

dreadful hobble, for he had been taking a few horns, 

and was ina good condition to make the fur fly.’” 
Terror made him instantly leave the house with a 

resolution never more to return. He made headway 

over the neighbouring hill, “like a young steam- 

boat,” hired himself to assist in conducting a drove 

of cattle into Virginia, and was soon many hundreds 

of miles from home. He'subsisted for a considerable 
time in Virginia as a labourer, and had at one period 

some thoughts. of going tosea. But, eventually, find- 

ing nowhere so much comfort as at home, he turned’ 
his steps thither, and reached the paternal dome one 

evening amongst other travellers, from whom for 

some time he was not distinguished. “ After a con- 

siderable while we were all called to supper. I went 
with the rest. We had sat down to the table and be- 
gun to eat, when my eldest sister recollected me: she 

sprung up, and seized me round the neck, and ex-. 
claimed, ‘Here is my lost brother!’ My feelings at 

this time it would be vain and foolish for me to attempt 

to describe. I had often thought I felt before, and I 

suppose I had, but sure I am I had never felt as I 

then did. The joy of my sisters and my mother, and 

indeed of all the family, was such that it humbled 

me, and made me sorry that I hadn’t submitted to a 

hundred whippings, sooner than cause so much afilic- 

tion as they had suffered on my account.” 

Crockett now worked’ six months with aman named 
Abraham Wilson, in order to cancel a debt of thirty- 
six'dollars for his father. He would have been re- 
engaged at the end of that period, but he did not 
like the place, on account of the gambling which pre- 
vailed there, and the bad company which the gambling 
collected. This shows that our hero must have been 
partly indebted for his rise in the world to correct 
moral principles; and the subsequent anecdote proves 
him to have been possessed of benevolent and affec- 
tionate feelings. “I next went,” says he, “to the 
house of an honest old Quaker, by the name of John 
Kennedy, who had removed from North Carolina, 
and proposed to hire myself to him, at two shillings 
a-day. He agreed to take me a week on trial; at the 


‘end of which he appeared pleased with my work, and 


informed me that he held a note on my father for 
forty dollars, and that he would give me that note if 
I would work for him six months. I was certain 
enough that I should never get any part of the note ; 
but then I remembered it was my father that owed 
it, and I concluded it was my duty as a child to help 
him along, and ease his lot as much as I could. I 
told the Quaker I would take him up at his offer, and 
immediately went to work. I never visited my fa- 
ther’s house during the whole time of this engage- 
ment, though he lived only fifteen miles off. But 
when it was finished, and I had got the note, I bor- 
rowed one of my employer’s horses, and, on a Sunday 
evening, went to pay my patents a visit. Some time 
after I got there, I pulled out the note and handed it 
to my father, who supposed Mr Kennedy had sent it 
for collection. The old man looked mighty sorry, 
and said to me he had not the money to pay it, and 
didn’t know what he should do. I then told him I 
had paid it for him, and it was then his own; that it 
was not presented for collection, but as a present from 
me. At this he shed a heap of tears; and as soon as 
he got a little over it, he said he was sorry he couldn’t 
give me any thing, but he was not able; he was too 
poor.” 

Our backwoodsman now approached the period of 
boyish love. “I have heard people talk,” says he, 
“about hard loving; but I reckon no poor fellow in 
this world was ever cursed with such hard love as 
mine has always been, when it came on me.” We 
have always been accustomed to hear love spoken of 
as soft; but perhaps it is hard in the settlements 
“far west.” His first mistress was the Quaker’s 
niece, who turned out to be engaged, and so he had 
to ‘cool off.” About this time he had six months of 
school, which was all he ever got. He would have 
taken more, “‘if it hadn’t been that I concluded I 
couldn’t do any longer without a wife; and so I went 
out to hunt me one.” 

“J found a family of very pretty girls that I had 
known when very young. ‘They had lived in the 
same neighbourhood with me, and I had thought 
very well of them. I made an offer to one of them, 
whose name is nobody’s business, and I found she took 
it very well. I still continued paying my respects to 
her, until I got to love her as bad as I had the Qua- 
ker’s niece; and I would have agreed to fight a whole 
regiment of wild-cats if she would only have said she 
would have me. We fixed the time tobe married ; 
and I thought if that day come I should be the hap- . 


‘piest man in the created world, or in the moon, or any 


where else.” - 

This young lady, however, deceived him after all, 
and married another, which gave him a hearty fit of 
sickness, that lasted several weeks. On his recovery, 
he became equally attached to the daughter of an old 


Irishwoman, to whom he was introduced in due course. 
This girl eventually became the first Mrs Crockett) 
_—notwithstanding great opposition on. the part: of her 
mother, who, when our hero broached. the subject, 
“<looked at. me as savage as. a meat-axe,”’ having set 
her heart on a higher match. With “ two likely 
cows. and calves” from the father of the bride, and 
fifteen dollars’ worth of miscellaneous articles, ‘‘ we 
fixed up pretty grand, as’we thought.” For some 
years Crockett rented ground ; but finding that this 
“ wa'’n’t the thing it was cracked upto be,”’ he made 
a move into the Duck: and Elk country, which was 
then, in the course of being first settled. Here he found 
abundance of game, and soon. began to distinguish 
himself asahunter. Hehadalready become the father 
of two-sons, and indeed this was just one of his .mo- 
tives for going further back. “I knowed that I would 
have.to move at some time, and I thought it was better 
to do it before my family got too large, that I might 
have theless to carry.” -The war with the Creek In- 
dians soon after commenced... Crockett thought at first 
be was not a fighting man; but when he heard of the 
maassacre of his countrymen at Fort Mines by the In. 
dians, he instantly “ felt like going,” and lost no time 
in enrolling himself as a:volunteer, His wife remon- 
_ strated bitterly on this occasion, telling him that she 
and her little ones\ were. in.a.strange country, and if 
he was killed, they would not know what todo. ‘ But 
seeing I was bent on it, all she did was to cry alittle, 
and turn about to her work. The truth is, my dan- 
der was up, and nothing but war could bring it right 
ain.” 

After a tender parting with his family, he set out for’ 
the rendezvous, “taking no more clothing with me,” 
says he, “than I supposed to be necessary, so that if I 
got into an Indian battle, I might not be pestered with 
any useless plunder, to prevent my having a fair shake 
with them.” All the volunteers were determined to 
fight, “ judging from myself, for I felt wolfish all over.” 

heexpedition was commanded by General Jackson, 
whom this back woods volunteer was destined afterwards 
to oppose in Congress.. Crockett was one of a small 
party whom Major Gibson chose to accompany him.on 
anexploratory expedition, and on this occasion he dis- 
played much of that natural sagacity which afterwards 
served to bring him so far forward in the world. Hav- 
ing parted from Major Gibson. with four men. under 
his own command, he ‘succeeded in obtaining, some 
information of importance, with which he hastened 
back.to the camp. To his great surprise and. indig- 
nation, Colonel Coffee paid no respect:to his report. ‘I 
knowed I had to be on my best behaviour, and sol kept 
it all to myself; but. I was burning inside like a tar- 
kiln, and I wonder that the smoke hadn’t been pour- 
ing out of me at all points.” His news was\soon after 
confirmed by Major Gibson... “ This: seemed. to. put 
our colonel all in a fidget ; and it convinced me of one} 
of the hateful ways of the world: When I made my’ 
Teport, it. wasn’t believed, because I was no officer.;, I 
was no great man, but just a poorsoldier. Butwhen: 
the same thing was reported by Major Gibson! ! why, 
then, it was all as true as preaching, and the colonel 
believed it every word.”’ In the march against the’ 
Indians, Crockett was of great service in providing 

food by the use of his gun. He was present at the 
destroying of an Indian town near the Ten Islands. 
The army had surrounded this place, and as the 
files were closing in, the squaws. came out, and en- 
deavoured to place themselves under the protection 
of the soldiers. The male inhabitants were all killed 
_ or taken prisoners, no fewer than forty-six being burnt 
to death in one house, in revenge for the death of an 
American lieutenant. Crockett was next present at 
the relieving of Fort Taladega from an Indian army 
of besiegers. After various minor engagements with 
the:enemy, he returned home, where he had not long: 
been when he resolved to have “a taste of, British 
fighting,” and accordingly joined a regiment com- 
manded by Major Russell. It being thought proper, 
however, that this regiment should first be sent’ ““to 
kill up the Indians on thé Scamby river,” Crockett 
vent thither with the rest, and passed through a va- 
riety of new adventures, in the course of, which his 
gun was as serviceable as formerly. At the close of 
the campaign, he returned to his wife and family. 

Not long after his return from campaigning, he lost 
his wife, and took another, a widow with as many 
children as himself, so that there was no inequality in 
the match. He now made another move “ farther 
back,” namely, to a.wild part of the Creek country, 
about eighty miles from where he had been before. 
“We remained here some two or three years without 
any law at all; and so many’ bad characters’ begat to 
flock im upon us; that we found it necessary to put up 
a sort of temporary government of ourown. We did 
not profess to know much, and no doubt used many 
wrong words. But we met, and appointed magistrates 
and constables to keep order. We did’nt fix any laws 
for them, though; for wesupposed they would know 
law enough, whoever they might be; and so we leftit 
‘to themselves to fix the laws’ Crockett was himself 
‘appointed a magistrate; and though his warrants and 
his decisions were alike verbal, he seems tohave given 
“satisfaction. In fact, his dexterity in hunting and his 
careless jolly good-bumoured character had now ren- 


‘dered him a general favourite. He was elected colonel | 


of a regiment; then offered as candidate for the repre- 
“sentation of his county in the Tennessee legislature ; 
‘and though he did not know any thing of" politics, he 
carried his election against far higher men, “ ‘ Well, 


} 


written. b: 


what the judiciary was; and if I knowed, I wish I may 
be shot.” He had hardly reached the place where the 
legislature assembled, when a “fresh” carried away a 
grist-mill, a powder-mill, and a large distillery in which 
he had embarked the earnings of his life. ‘I may say, 
that the misfortune just made a complete mash of me.’’ 
He gave up all he had, however, to his. creditors, “ and 


took.a\bran-fire new start.” He settled anew onthe 
Obion,, where the nearest. house was seven miles off, 
the next fifteen, and the next againtwenty.. It. was 
a first-rate place, however, for game; and with. his 
faithful friend Bess, as he calls his gun, he was at no 
loss. to provide for his family. It.is at this part of his 
memoir that he chiefly expatiates| upon his successes) 
in hunting; but.of these we shall give an account else- 
where. While living in this. wild way, forty miles 
from any white settlement, he was induced once more 
to offer himself for the legislature; and his mode of 
canvassing is worthy of notice, if not of imitation. 
“ When I set, out. electioneering, I was prepared to 
put every man on as good a footing when I left him 
as I found him on. Ihad\a large buckskin hunting- 
shirt made, with a couple of pockets holding about'a 
peck each ; in one I carried a great big twist of tobacco, 
and in. the other my bottle of liquors for I knowed 
that when I meta man and offered him a dram, he 
would throw. out his quid of tobacco to take:one, and 
after-he had gotten \his horn, I would out with my) 
twist and give him another chaw. And in this way 
he. was not worse off than when I found. him; and [ 
was sure to leave him in a. first-rate good humour.” 
He was. opposed: on. this oceasion by Dr Butler, a 
nephew by marriage to General) Jackson, and by an- 
other gentleman of fortune. The former he told that 
“he had. many advantages over me, particularly in 
the way of money; but I said I would go on the:pro- 
ducts of the country; I had industrious children, and 
the best of coon dogs, and they would hunt every 
night till midnight to support miy election; and when 
the ’coon fur wa’n’t good, L would myself go a-wolfing, 
and shoot down a wolf, and: skim, his heads, and his) 
scalp would. be good tome for thiee dollars, im our 
state treasury money; and in: this way I would get 
along on the: big strings He stood like ashe was both 
amused and astonished, and the whole: crowd) wasin 
a roarof laughter. From this place I returned home, 
leaving the peoplé im a first-rate: way ; and I was) 
sure I would do a good business: among: them. At 
any rate, Iwas determined to stand up to my lick- 
log;. salt or no salt.” The colonel beat his)more dig- 
nified and: wealthy opponents by two hundred: and 
forty-seven :votes,. and served in the séessioas of 1623) 
and 1624, with great eclat, till about the conclusion 
he incurred! unpopularity by @ vote against! General 
Jackson at anvelection for the senate. He lost his 
next. election in consequence: of *“ cotton bringing 
twenty-five dollarsia hundred ;” a mysterious allusion 
to the tariff question... However, in 1827, when cotton 


“was down toits old price of six or eight dollars a 


hundred, the colonel stood an election for Congress, 
and beat his opponent by 2748 votes.) He was now a 
member of the sovereign legislature, and began to be 
famed beyond his own immediate district. Ashe was 
proceeding to Washington, he entered an inn at 
Raleigh, and, being very cold, began “ rooting his way 
to the fire, not ina very good humour.” Ai stranger 
insolently asked him who he was, when he answered, 
“ ’m that same David Crockett, fresh from the back- 
woods, half:horse, half-alligator, a little touched with 
the siapping-turtle; can wade the Mississippi, leap 
the Ohio, ride upon a streak of lightning, and slip 
without a scratch down a honey-locust ; can whip my 
weight in wild-cats—and if any gentleman pleases for 
a ten-dollar bill, he may throw in a panther—hug a 
bear too close for comfort, and eat any man opposed 
to Jackson.”” Room was made for him immediately, 


' and his speech was put’ into all the newspapers.* At 


the seat of government he became an object of infinite 
amusement to his fellow-legislators, and to the refined 
natives of that part'of the Union ia general ; but he 


/ seems to have conducted himself with perfect pro. 
' priety of manners, and most effectually to have put 


down every attempt to “make fun of him.” Some: 
times the backwoodsman would be too strong within 
him for any controlling influence. At a show of wild 
beasts—a kind of sight which was perhaps calculated 
to awaken the native character—he was looking at 


| two Wwild-cats, when one of them happened to turn 


over and die. The keeper came up and threw water 
on the dead animal, when Crockett broke out— 
“Stranger, you are wasting time. My looks kills 
them things, and you had better hire me to go out 


‘here, or I will kill every varmint you have got ia 
“your caravan.” 


As he said this, the lions began to 
roar. “I won't trouble the American lion,” said 
the colonel; “Uut turn out the English lion—turn 


| him out, turn him out—I can whip him for a ten- 


dollar bill, and the zebra may kick occasionally dur- 
ing the fight.”+ The amusement of the company 
may be conceived. 


* tis proper to say that this: anecdote is from the work not 
imself. : 

+ This is another anecdote from the ‘* Sketches and Eccentri- 
cities.” 


‘At the close of the session, I returned 
home, and found the storm had raised against me 
sure enough ; and it was echoed from side to side, and 
from. end to end of my district, that I had turned 
against Jackson. This was considered the unpardon- 
able sin. Iwas hunted down like a wild varmint, 
and in this hunt every little newspaper in the district, 
and every little pin-hook lawyer, was engaged, In- 
deed they were ready to print any and every thing 
that the ingenuity of man could invent against me. 
Each editor’ was furnished with the journals of Con- 
gress from head-quarters, and hunted out every vote 
I had missed in four sessions, whether from sickness 

or not, no matter, and each one! was charged against 
me.at eight dollars. Inall, Lhad missed about seventy 
votes, which they made amount to five hundred and 
sixty dollars; and they contended I had swindled the 

‘government out of this sum, as I had received my 
pay, as other members’ do.’”. Through the activity of 
his opponents he lost: the: next: election; but he has 
in January of the current. year been once more sent 
to Congress, as independent as ever; and there, to 
use his own phrase, he still “stands up to his rack, 
as the people’s faithful representative, and the public’s 
most obedient; very humble-servant.” E 


FALLACY RESPECTING PLACES: 
Every man, of whatever degree or character, feels 
a tender interest, during life, respecting’ the scene of 
his birth and early years: There is, moreover, no 
Sentiment more natural than the reverence with which 
we' visit any spot which has acqnired celebrity as the 
birthplace of an individual famed for genius, or virtue, 
or public service. A place may thus acquire a senti- 
mental worth in the eyes of a whole nation, altogether 
apart from every consideration of its: agricultural, 
mineralogical, or any other description of value. Ap- 
parently, however, in consequence of the notice which 
places. thus, acquire, we generally find that persons 
connected with them, or writers. describing: them, 
assume’ that they possess a kind of merit in having 
given birth to the illustrious characters in question. 
It is. something to tell in favour of a place—some- 
thing akin to a good deed on the part of an in- 
dividual. Now, with perfect deference to a sen- 
timent. certainly more mistaken than mischievous, 
we consider allthis: as a fallacy. The coming of 
supérior intellects into the world is a matter entirely 
independent of locality. If nature has formed the 
being, it seems of little consequence where he may 
happén first to breathe the air‘of life. It may be in a 
moor, ina hamlet, in a town, inacity; no matter where 
it-is; Men don’t grow by roots out of the ground, or 
\derive’any moral or inteliectual virtue front the soil, 
If they did, and if one kind of soil could boast of rear- 
ing Cleyerer human plants than others, then that kind 
of soil tnight have a:kind of claim upon our respect. 
But in general, the eminent man got nothing from his 
native place but the common aliment which all eat alike ; 
and being fortunately removable; he possibly left it 
as a scene quite unfit for the exertions of that intel- 
lect which it takes so strange a pride in having given 
birth to. If any place could be supposed to merit a 
reflection of his glory, it would be that in which his 
talents found their appropriate field and their proper 
‘reward. But to talk of any place deriving, honour 
from any kind of connection with the history of a hu- 
man being, is in a great measure’ a fallacy in itself. 
There can be no merit where there is not a sentient 
and yet imperfect being; fleeing the evil which tempts 
it, and deliberately preferring the good. 
Akin to this fallacy is that which obtains as to 
places of education, and especially the great schools. 
When any young Briton rises into public notice, we 
are immediately told whether Eton claims him as one 
of her sons, or the honour of rearing him be due to 
Harrow. Nay; the college-which received him a 
clever boy, and put him out a somewhat cleverer youth, 
| would have you. believe that. the whole credit of pro- 
ducing him was due to it alone. Strange: fate this, 
which great men have to submit to. First, the house 
or village where he was born would have it to be sup- 
posed that, but for it, there could have been no such 
person in existence. Then, some chartered public 
school, which he’ perhaps only knew as‘a scene of 
alternate torture and tyranny, as he was a fag, or 
made another so, tries to. show that all was owing to 
its noble system of instruction. Next, the college 
presents: an equally exclusive claim. Not the least 
portion of the merit is left to nature, which formed 
the man at first; or to the man himself, whosetemper 
and industry have-enabled’ him to polish the otiginal 
gem, and make himself what he now is. In reality, 
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at must be in a very small proportion of cases that 
any part of the merit of producing a great man is 
owing to any other influences than nature and him- 
self. The place of nativity gives him no more than 
what it gives to the herd of the undistinguished. The 
school gives no more, in general, than what it gives 
to all the dunces that choose to go toit. If in any 
particular case the scholar has been indebted to the 
teacher for a peculiar care and exertion, that is of 
course an exception; but, in public schools at least, 
a special regard to the progress of a clever boy can 
only be paid at the expense of the rest, and, conse- 
quently, by a breach of honour on the part of the 
teacher, whesse duty it is to devote a like attention to 
all. Hence, either-the boy has had the common chance, 
or he has had some exclusive advantages. If the for- 
mer be the case, the school can no more have an ho- 
nour in his subsequent greatness, than it can be justly 
charged with the dullness, profligacy, or disgrace of 
any of its other pupils. If advantages have been en- 
joyed, the result has been attained by the sacrifice of 
something much more precious than the eclat of pro- 
ducing a good scholar, and which no teacher will 
confess to have sacrificed. Public schools, then, are 
evidently precluded by their very nature from having 
any decided share in the glory of such of their pupils 
as become eminent. A teacher who limits his pupils 
to a small number, and paysa particular attention to 
each, so as to incite every laggard faculty, and draw 
forth and improve all that are capable of being im- 
proved, may have a ‘true claim; but the public schools, 
which alone make any obtrusive pretensions in this 
way, have none. A man may have become great in 
spite of a public school; but never can it be ascer- 
tained that he has become so through its favour. 


eee 


WILD-BEAST STATISTICS. 


[The following article is from the Dumfries Courier, and is one 
of those which have given that paper the better part of its cele- 
brity. It is not only valuable for its amusing information, and 
the healthy natural feeling which it breathes, but as suggesting 
in how many matters which we daily pass by without regard, we 
might, if we chose, or would take the trouble, find matter calcu- 
lated to awaken thought, to interest the heart, and to amuse the 
faney. Mr M‘Diarmid, as we have reason to know, acts perpetu- 
ally upon a conviction to this effect. He never omits an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining, from the individuals he encounters in the 
daily progress of life, any such information of an interesting or 
uncommon character as they may be qualified to give; nor does 
he much regard that the information he is receiving seems of such 
2 kind as to preclude all hope of his ever being called upon to 
make use of it. The possession does no harm in the meantime, 
and possibly an oceasion may occur for his calling it into exer- 
cise. It was the good fortune of one of the Editors of this Journal, 
2 few years ago, to spend a week with Mr M‘Diarmid in making 
the tour of Galloway; and he remembers—indeed he will never 
forget—a particular incident in theix joint travels which will 
illustrate the subject of this note. At Glenluce, where they had to 
wait till midnight, to be taken up by the mail, in order to pro- 
ceed to Stranraer, while Mr C. was tempted to snatch a hur- 
ried repose on a sofa in the travellers’ room, in order to make 
up some late arrears of sleep, Mr M‘Diarmid lounged into the 
family parlour or kitchen in the exercise of his untiring vocations 
as an observer and inquirer. When the two travellers were subse- 
quently seated in the mail, the junior asked the senior how he had 
employed his time since they last saw each other in the travellers’ 
room. ‘* Why,” answered Mr M‘Diarmid, “in learning the statistics 
of cork-cutting. In thekitchen,” said he, ‘‘I met a poor traveller, 
who in his youth had been a cork-eutter. From him I learned 
every particular about the place whence cork is imported—its first 
price as a raw material—the nature and prospects of the trade—the 
prices to the public—in short, every thing about the cork trade. 
I may not soon have need for the information; but then, consider, 
it was got while you were sleeping, and I am none the worse for 
having it.” Mr C., it may well be imagined, was fully as much 
the better of the lesson thus read to him, as his fellow-traveller 
was of the addition to his stock of knowledge; and he warmly 
hopes that some of his present readers will participate in the ad- 
vantage, | 


WE are always very glad when it suits Mr Womb- 
well to bring his broad-wheeled waggons to the banks 
of the Nith, even in cases where his stay is so limited 
that he must forego an opportunity which he once 
embraced of sending his pelicans into the Gullet Pool 
to catch fish for themselves. Now that Mr Bullock 
has become, through the friendship of a former minis- 
try, the proprietor of silver mines in South America, 
and Mr Cross has abandoned Exeter ’Change for the 
Surrey Gardens, he is the only menagerie-keeper who 
travels of the slightest consequence, and, in carnivo- 
rous animals especially, is richer than all the zoological 
depéts in the country. United, his collections surpass 
any thing to be met. with in the world, and even when 
divided are well worthy the attention of all who love 
to study the wonders of creation. Since he was last 
here, about two years ago, he has added to the mena- 
gerie an alpaca, a lama, a gnu, a young armadillo, 
two black tiger eubs, two young lions, Javanese spar- 
rows, &c. &c. Wallace still keeps the road unscathed 
by his tussel with the dogs at Warwick, as well as the 
huge elephant Chuney, now ten feet high, and a 


thorough master of all the arts which delight the 


young, more than the peculiarities of an organ so de- 
licate yet so powerful, that it can pick up a pin and 
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rend the gnarled oak. ‘This stupendous native of the 
forest consumes a cwt. and a half of hay daily, to say 
nothing of perquisites in the shape of quartern loaves, 
grain by the bushel, and burdens of fetches, In 
drinking, he empties a pailful at once, and still looks 
for more, to the tune of 14 gallons in 24 hours. In 


' winter he is allowed four gallons of strong ale in the 


same space, and in summer a more diluted bevexage. 
The alternation is found conducive to health; but Mr 
Chuney himself merely imbibes swipes when he can 
get nothing better, and cares so little about temper- 
ance and the rules it enjoins, that he would broach a 
beer barrel every night, and go to bed mellow, if his 
master would let him. It is a common opinion that 
elephants continue to grow to the age of fifty, and 
Mr Wombwell believes that such is the fact. Chuney 
was captured during the Burmese war, and cost his 
present owner one thousand guineas ! 

Often as we have seen Mr Wombwell, we never 
became acquainted with him until Thursday last, and 
were not a little astonished, considering his capital 
and the extent of his concerns, to find him dressed in 
a smockfrock, and cleaning and scrubbing as anxi- 
ously as the meanest servant he has. In this he is a 
true Englishman ; and so far from sparing or giving 
himself airs, sets an example of untiring industry to 
the whole establishment. Mrs Wombwell, he admits, 
is sick of itinerating, and often wishes him to-vretire 
into private life, to enjoy quietly the fruits of his exer- 
tions ; but after the truly active life he has led for the 
last twenty years, he doubts whether rustication would 
add to his happiness; and objects farther, on the 
ground that it would be difficult to find a suitable cus- 
tomer for his large and valuable collection of, wild 
animals 

Mr Womowell, when a boy, was a bird fancier, and 
beyond this had no intention of becoming a caravan- 
keeper, and in fact was made one by the force of ac- 
cident rather than of circumstances. At the London 
docks he saw some of the first boas imported into Bri- 
tain. Most persons were afraid of, and ignorant of, 
managing them; prices from this cause gave way a 
little, and our friend at last ventured to offer L.75 for 
a pair. He got them, and in the course of three weeks 
cleared more than the sum he advanced—a circum- 
stance which, he confesses, makes him partial to ser- 
pents up to this hour, as the first thing that gave him 
a lift in his profession. All the world knows that 
boas gorge themselves with rabbits, and then fast for 
weeks ; and the principal thing in treating them is to 
regulate the temperature of their lair according to the 
nature of the weather. With this view, they are rolled 
in blankets, and kept in a covered wooden box, placed 
above a tin or copper vessel, filled with warm water 
night and morning. During frost, storm, and wet, 
the water must be changed much oftener. Apart al- 
together from profit, Mr Wombwell from the first was 
attached to his trade, and when ships arrived from 
India containing rare animals, parted so freely with 
his money, that he sometimes got so bare that he 
hardly knew how to find his way through a toll of a 
morning; and this, too, when he was surpassingly 
rich in a species of stock which might supply the 
marts of all Europe. Many a time and oft he has 
paid tolls to the extent of L.14 in one day, and L.6 
between such places as Stirling and Glasgow. His 
band, which is a fine one, costs about L.1200 yearly, 
and the expenses of the establishment which visited 
us on Thursday and left early on Friday, are calcu- 
lated at L.35 per day, or above L.12,000 in the year. 
In fact, were he stationary, he would find it profitable 
to become his own butcher—retaining all the offal, 
and selling merely the primest pieces of beef and mut- 
ton. A sheep’s head, singed or rough, makes a capital 
supper for a ravenous hyena; and of these and other 
odds and ends, Mr Wombwell makes a speedy clear- 
ance wherever he goes. Even the elephant’s ale comes 
to something throughout the year, to say nothing of 
loaves, grass, hay, and the capacious maw that con- 
sumes the latter article at the rate of 168lbs. per diem. 
As has just been hinted, the wandering life which 
Chuney and Wallace lead, prevents their master from 
buying every thing in the cheapest market; and were 
he not so peripatetic, he would find an interest in 
baking and brewing as well as in killing. Of all 
gobblers the pelicans are the best, and devour with 
such relish the scaly people, that it is quite a treat to 
see them feed. Mr Wombwell’s largest stud consists 
of 41 powerful horses, some of which would bring 
very heavy prices. To these he lately added an ani- 
mal of the draught kind, which measures very nearly 
19 hands high, and is in every respect the most gi- 
gantic horse we ever beheld, At present it is lean ; 
but as he intends to fatten and show it separately at 
Donnybrook, he is not without hopes that he will 
clear the price of it during the continuance of the fair. 
Of the credit side of the account, we can say nothing 
special, beyond the fact that the menagerie, in four 
days, has been visited by upwards of 60,000 persons, 
in the neighbourhood of London. St Bartholomew, 
in fact, could not be held wanting Mr Wombwell, or 
some one like him; and next to this great mart of fan 
and frolic, his best fairs in England are those of Not- 
tingham and Birmingham ; in Scotland, Glasgow and 
Paisley; and in Ireland, Donnybrook, which lasts 
eight days. Fairs he must study as carefully as the 
Jews do the stocks, and manage matters so as to be 
present at all the best. During the year he is only 
one week in London; but he has a friend on the spot, 


and another in Liverpool, who watch the arrival of 


mortality, and accident. 
ostrich, worth L200, which could have picked crumbs 
from a ceiling 12 feet high, thrust his bill between the 
bars of his cage, gave it an unlucky twist, and in at- 
tempting to withdraw it, literally broke his neck. 


power. 


he beats the bush, and they catch the bird.” 


vessels from abroad, and purchase for him whatever 
is new and rare in his line. As he is constantly on 
the road, one of the caravans is fitted up as a house, 
with kitchen, parlour, bed-rooms, and every other nes 
cessary accommodation. 

Mr Wombwell, of late years, has been successful in 
breeding, and possesses at this moment ten lions and 
five elephants—more, we believe, than all England 
can produce. Twice the black tigress devoured her 
young; but by removing the male, and placing a cra- 
dle in the den, she was weaned from this vicious pro- 
pensity, and is now as good a nurse as could possibly 
be desired. The lioness goes with young twelve weeks, 
the tigress sixteen, and female leopards and panthers 
the same. The value of wild animals, like every thing 
else, varies according to supply and demand. ‘Tigers 
have been sold as high as L.300, but at other times 
they can be purchased for L.100. A good panther is 
worth L.100; hyenas, from L.30 to L.40; zebras, 
from L.150 to L.200; the rarer kinds of monkies are 
very valuable, and lamas and gnus are always very 
high. Upon lions and elephants it is impossible to 
fix any particular price. Twocubs is the usual litter 
of the lioness, but Mr Wombwell’s old one has repeat- 
edly dropped four. In such cases she takes to two, 
and neglects the others; and the owner has a beauti- 


ful pointer bitch which has suckled in her day four 
lions ! 
were seen tumbling over and over one another in the 
den like little puppies. 


Two of these are exceedingly playful, and 


Menagerie-keepers suffer much loss from disease, 
Not many weeks ago, a fine, 


Monkies become exceedingly delicate when imported 


into Britain. Cold affects them very easily ; and when 
they begin to cough, they very generally fall into a 
consumption, and exhibit all the symptoms of human 
beings labouring under the same complaint. 
general food is bread and milk, varied with a stock of 
lettuce and a few young onions, of both of which ar- 
ticles they are very fond. 
that he has lost, from first to last, not less than L.10,000 
by disease and death among his birds and beasts. 


Their 


Mr Wombwell calculates 


Most zebras, he thinks, might be made as tame as the 


horse; his own, however, is a very vicious one, and 
will not permit one of those keepers to enter his den 
who stand and walk fearlessly among lions, tigers, 
panthers, and leopards. 
with ropes and taken out of the den, that his hooves 
may be pared—the toughest job which, including 
grooms, falls to the lot of 31 individuals. 
is also a dangerous animal, and strikes so fiercely 
with his horns that they require to be topped. The 
specimen at the London gardens killed a man some 
years ago. 
you look at it, it spits, which the other does not. It 
is a native of Chili, and is there used as a beast of 
burden. 


Once a-year he is secured 


The gnu 


The alpaca isa species of the lama; but if 


Mr Wombwell, from being a planet, has always 


satellites revolving around him in the shape of minor 
shows. 


With these he would very willingly dispense, 
but, though potent in inclination, lacks the necessary 
Go where he may, they watch his motions, 
and profit by the fair the menagerie creates. Toa 
certain extent, his own idea of the matter is—“ that 


SENDING FOR THE DOCTOR. 
ABOUT a year ago, a medical gentleman of Edin. 


burgh, who has distinguished himself by various 
publications, wrote the following directions for the 


use of individuals when they have occasion to call in 
a medical attendant; which he presented to the world 
in a newspaper. Struck by a sense of their value, 
we have requested and obtained permission to put them 
into a place where they will be more extensively read, 
and remain more readily at command, than they could 
be in the sheet where they were first printed. 

First, When you wish a call from your medical 
attendant, always send a written note, and never a 
verbal message. A written note presents itself to the 
eye, and tells its own tale, without depending on the 
memory of the messenger. A message, on the other 
hand, progresses through at least two, often illiterate, 
brains, before reaching the doctor, viz. those of the 
person who carries, and of the person who receives 
it ; and when not altogether forgotten by the latter, 
it is frequently so jumbled and confused with other 
messages received at the same time, as to be altogether 
unintelligible. 

Secondly, Give the address, as well as the name. 
This saves many mistakes. Weknow a medical man 
who lately attended three patients of the same name 
at the same time, and more than once went in great 
haste to the wrong house, in consequence of the name 
only being mentioned. Similar mistakes are not of 
uncommon occurrence, and are the sources of much 
discomfort to the patient. 

Thirdly, When practicable, always send early in 


ithe morning. The medical man starts betimes on his 


aes 
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rounds; and if he receives notice, before going out, 
where his services are wanted, he can generaliy make 
the required visit when seeing his other patients in 
the same quarter, and so economise his time, and 
jeave more leisure for minute inquiry. If, on the 
other hand, the notice is not delivered till after he has 
left home, his labour is doubled, and his time con- 
sumed, by going twice over the same ground. This 
rule is of immense importance in the country, where 
the distance is very great. 

Fourthly, It is a good rule, especially when sending 
in haste, to state the supposed seat and nature of the 
ailment for which advice is required. This enables 
the practitioner, as he goes along, to reflect on the con- 
stitutional peculiarities of the patient, and the proba- 
ble influence of prevailing epidemics, and the pre- 
cautions which a knowledge of these may suggest in 
directing the treatment. ‘This rule is of much im- 
portance in sending for assistance in the night-time ; 
because, from having some previous notion of the case, 
the practitioner may carry remedies along with him, 
and give relief on the spot. And in all cases, it in 
some degree prepares the mind of the adviser for the 
investigation of the phenomena. ; 

Fifthly, When any one is taken ill in the day-time, 
and likely to need assistance, send for it while it is yet 
day; and never wait, as too often happens, till mid- 
night darkness frightens you into alarm. In every 
sense, the last is bad policy. By sending early, you 
obviate mischief, and secure tranquillity, and disturb 
no one; and there is no medical man who would not 
yather make a needless visit now and then early in 
the evening, than be even once disturbed in the night- 
time, when perhaps he is already exhausted with the 
labours of the day. 

Sixthly, When your medical attendant calls, pro- 
ceed at once to business, and do not seek to occupy 
his time with the state of the weather or the news of 
the day before telling what you complain of.. A doc- 
tor’s time is like a stock in trade, and you may with 
as much propriety make free with a yard of broad 
cloth in a merchant’s shop as with half an hour of his 
time. Finish your consultation first, and then, if he 
has time to bestow in a friendly chat, you and he can 
settle the affairs of the nation or, the State of the crops 
with comfort, because you then leave him at liberty to 
depart the moment his leisure is expired, which he 
could not do if you were to take the generalities first 
and your case last. Every right-minded medicalman 
will, even as a matter of professional duty, bestow some 
time in this way when not much pressed; for without 
doing so, he cannot acquire that complete knowledge of 
his patient’s condition, or exercise that wholesome mo- 
ral influence over his mind, which are essential equally 
to obtaining confidence and successful results. Many 
people complain of the hurried and unsatisfactory vi- 
sits of their professional advisers, when they have 
chiefly themselves to blame for insisting on long dis- 
quisitions, which have nothing to do with the purpose 
for which they were consulted. 


Seventhly, When the doctor arrives, conduct him 
to his patient, or send away the friends who may be 
in the room, except the nurse or parent, if the patient 
be a young person ; and follow this rule, however tri- 
vial the ailment. Professional inquiries, to be satis- 
factory, must often involve questions which delicacy 
shrinks from answering in the presence of unnecessary 
witnesses ; and even for a sore finger or broken shin, 
it may be required to enter upon such topics in order 
to prescribe successfully. Patients shrink from com- 
municating their feelings and sensations in the pre- 
sence of third parties, who may misunderstand and 
misrepresent them. 


Highthly, Never attempt to deceive your medical ad- 
viser; fur, besides being thereby guilty of an im- 
morality, the deceit is carried on at your own risk, 
and may lead to the injury of others. If you conceal 
circumstances concerning your disease, which ought 
to be known,-and your attendant is thus misled to 
prescribe on erroneous information, your'life may be 
endangered, as well as his reputation, which is un- 
justifiably made to suffer by your disingenuousness. 
If your confidence in him is not such as to make you 
rely on his honour, good sense, and skill, change him 
for another, but do not practise deceit. Or if he pre- 
scribe medicines which you do not choose to take, do 
not lead him to believe that you have swallowed them, 
and that the present symptoms or change have been 
the effects of such medicines, By doing so, you cause 
him not only to prescribe erroneously in your own 
case, but also in that of others which he may consider 
to be analogous to yours; and if, by the persuasion of 
friends or otherwise, you have either broken through 
the regimen prescribed, or in any other way con- 
sciously departed from what you know to have been 
the intentions of your adviser, do not add to the evil 
by farther deceit, but endeavour at once to obviate the 
consequences by a candid statement. And, 

Lastly, Do not, unknown to your regular attend- 
ant, call in another medical man to ascertain what his 
views are. If you wish for their advice, have recourse 
to it openly and honourably, in the form of consulta- 
tion, allowing your first adviser to communicate his 
views and observations both as regards the past, the 
present, and the future. This is required to enable 
the new comer to appreciate the situation of the pa- 
tient, and decide as to treatment; and it is not only 
unworthy of an honest mind to attempt to obtain a 
surreptitious opinion, but the mingling of two methods 


of treatment, which almost always results from such 
a proceeding, does justice to neither, and is almost 
i to hurt the patient, who alone deserves to suf- 
er. 

The above area few general rules for every-day use. 
There may be exceptions to some of them, but to 
specify such exceptions, would occupy much room, 
and be a mere waste of time. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY GENEROSITY ? 


[From an excellent little work just published, entitled ‘ Minor 
Morals for Young People, by John Bowring,” illustrated with 
engravings by Cruikshank and Heath. Whittaker, London.] 


“You said, mamma, that when we came home, you 
would talk to me about that generous little girl who 
gave money to all the beggars, as we rode along. Was 
it not very kind and very good ?” 

*J dare say it seemed so to you, Edith; and yet 
the money which that little girl so carelessly threw 
away, might have been much better employed.” 

Better employed, mamma! I thought there could 
be no better employment than charity.” 

“ By charity, I suppose you mean doing good, love. 
And what if the money so spent, instead of doing good, 
does harm ?” - 

“ Can that possibly be, mamma? Can there be harm 
in assisting the poor ?” 

‘¢ There can be no harm in assisting the poor, Edith, 
if you do them real services; but there may be much 
harm in acting without any consideration as to the 
consequences of what you do.” 

“But are not the consequences the relief of their 
wants, mamma? And is it not right torelieve them ; 
and ought not we to show pity towards the distressed, 
and to help them as far as we can ?” 

“We ought, my dear, to do whatever we can to re- 
lieve and remove distress; but in order to do so, we 
must always ask ourselves how we can relieve it— 
most speedily and most effectually. And, that you 
may judge for yourself, and understand my meaning, 
I will tell you the difference between the person who 
gives money prudently and usefully, and the person 
who does not. Money is given to the poor for the re- 
lief of some want; but suppose it creates more wants 
than it relieves; or for the cure of some misfortune— 
now fancy that it produces more misfortunes than it 
cures? Certainly it would be wrong to give the mo- 
ney. The want of prudence and of providence among 
the poor cannot be provided against, unless they suf- 
fer something far their neglect. It is often for their 
own interest that they should suffer. If I punish you 
for a fault, it is not because I have any pleasure in 
punishing you, and seeing you suffer, but because I 
know, unless you are made to suffer, you will not try 
to correct the fault. If a poor person were as well, or 
better off, by his laziness or his drunkenness, than he 
would be by his industry and his temperance, he would 
have a stronger motive to do wrong than to do right. 
You must always try to give to people reasons or mo- 
tives for doing right. Suppose one boy works hard, 
very hard, in the fields, and at the end of the weary 
day gets sixpence for his labour, and there is another 
idle beggar-boy who gets a shilling without work, by 
merely asking alms of travellers, the bad boy will be 
twice as well recompensed as the good boy, and every 
penny you have given the bad boy is an encourage- 
ment to his idleness and his beggary. I have seen a 
little girl who hunted for mushrcoms all the day long. 
She was then a pattern of neatness and industry ; she 
went into the fields and was as diligent and busy as 
she could be; and, in the evening, if she had earned 
two or three pence by the sale of her mushrooms, 
she was as pleased as possible. But, one evening, 
when she was coming home from her’ walks, and 
very tired indeed she was, she saw a girl of about her 
own age who asked charity from a lady in a fine car- 
riage; and the lady threw her a shilling, and said to 
her in avery kind tone, ‘ There, poor child!’ Upon 
which the little girl, who had been used to gather up 
pennies, and twopences, and threepences, by her own 
industry, said to herself, ‘Why do I lead this weary 
life? Why do I go trudging away through field and 
field, and after all can only get a few halfpence for 
all my toils and travels? I will turn beggar too.’ 
And so she did; and she lost her good habits, and 
took to bad ones. The clean and diligent child was 
no longer to be seen hunting for mushrooms in the 
fields. She became a practised beggar, and at last an 
insolent one, and then grew careless about right and 
wrong, and invented stories about her sufferings that 
were untrue, and ended by committing crimes, for 
which she was transported to a distant land ; and sor- 
rowful indeed it was to recaH the time of her child- 
hood, when she gathered mushrooms in the green 
fields. Now you must not think that the lady who 
gave the shilling to the beggar-girl intended to act 
amiss. She thought she did a generous thing, and 
it was generous to give a shilling to a poor child, but 
it was very mischievous; and thus you see, that to 
be generous is not quite the same as to be wise and 
good.” 

‘“ May not money be sometimes generously and use- 
fully given ?” asked Edith, who looked a little per- 
plexed, and who, before her mamma’s lesson began, 
had been thinking that she would spend @// her money 
among the poor beggars who accosted her, Edith had 


“Yes, indeed, love,” answered Mrs Howard; “and 
to enable you to give it generously and usefully, you 
must give it prudently.” 

Nor was an occasion long wanting: for while they 
were talking, a servant came in, and said that a sad 
accident had just happened in the front of the house. 
A waggon-load of timber was passing, and one of the 
beams, not having been carefully fastened, had slipped 
off, and had fallen upon a crippled man who was cross- 
ing the road, and was supposed to have done him 
serious injury. Mrs Howard hastened to the spot, 
and was followed by Edith. They soon found that 
the poor man’s leg was broken: “‘ We must immedi- 
ately send for a surgeon,” said Mrs Howard to Edith. 
“You may be generous now.” 

And Edith saw at once that there had been no fault 
on the part of the man, and that she could do nv 
harm to him nor to any body else by her liberality : so 
she ran in and dispatched a servant for a surgeon, 
and she asked to be allowed to pay, out of her own 
pocket-money, the expenses of the poor man’s cure. , 


COST OF SLAVE-HOLDING. 

Dr Tidyman, in a late publication, relating chiefly 
to the establishment of the recent tariff, states the 
expense of providing clothing, food, &c., for a slave, 
on a well-managed plantation, to be about thirty-five 
dollars per annum. He also states the amount of 
the wages of a labourer, a white man, in the United 
States, to be three times as great asin Europe. Now, 
supposing the price of a slave to be four hundred 
dollars, and forty dollars a year’s interest at ten per 
cent. on his price, the prodigious saving of employing 
slaves is obvious. The wages of a white man cannot’ 
be reckoned at less than five hundred or six hundred 
dollars. Dr Tidyman mentions that, with kind mas- 
ters, the condition of slaves is rendered as happy as 
a state of slavery can admit of. This is unquestion- 
ably true. Indeed I myself have seen instances of 
quite as strong, if not stronger, attachment on the part 
of a slave, than I ever saw on the part of a white 
man to his master; but the master may at pleasure 
be guilty of abuse of power to his slave; and it is 
quite notorious in the southern parts of America, 
that even the greatest slave-proprietors, whose in- 
terest ought to lead them to treat their slaves well, 
treat them the worst. I could easily refer to many 
instances. One, however, is so well known, that 
there is no impropriety in mentioning it; viz. that of 
General Hampton, one of the greatest, if not the very 
greatest, slave-proprietor in the United States, a South 
Carolinian, with, however, the chief part of his pro- 
perty situated in Louisiana. He not only maltreats 
his slaves, but stints them in food, overworks them, 
and keeps them almost naked. I have seen more 
than one of his overseers, whose representations gave 
a dreadful account of the state of slavery on his plan- 
tations, and who left his service because they would 
no longer assist in the cruel punishments inflicted 
upon his slaves; but I do not mention such a fact as 
this merely on such authority. General Hampton’s 
conduct towards his slaves is matter of notoriety.— 
Stuart’s America. 


COMPARATIVE EUROPEAN MORTALITY. 

Ata late meeting of the Academie des Sciences in 
Paris, M. Moreau de Jonnes read an interesting pa- 
per, the object of which was to show the relative 
number of deaths in the different parts of Europe— 
one of the many instances of nice statistical caleula-. 
tions which our neighbours are in the habit of mak- 
ing. From this it appears that in the Roman states 
and ancient Venetian provinces, l in 27 dies annually ; 
in all Italy, Greece, and Turkey, 1 in 30; in the Ne- 
therlands, France, and Prussia, 1 in 39; in Switzer- 
land, Austria, Spain, and Portugal, 1 in 40; in Rus- 
sia (in Europe) and Poland, 1 in 44; in Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden, | in 45; in Norway, lin 48; 
in Ireland, 1 in 63; in England, 1 in 58; and in 
Scotland and Iceland, 1 in 59. Thus it appears thaz 
of the whole of Europe, in Italy there is the least 
chance of life or of its long duration. The average of 
deaths yearly in Europe, out of a population of 210 
millions, is 5,256,000, which is equal to one-fortieth of 
the whole. This, however, varies unequally between 
the north and south. The former have but one death 
in 44, while the latter have one in 36. Out of one 
million’of inhabitants, the deaths amount to 22,701 in 
the countries situate north of France, and 27,800 south 
of France, ora difference of 50,000, equal to one two- 
hundredth of the population. M. Moreau de Jennes 
thus shows that the northern climates favour the du- 
ration of human life. The author of the paper had 
also made calculations tending to prove that the pro- 
portion of mortality is diminishing, which fact is con- 
firmed by the return in several great cities, proving 
incontestibly the materia! ameliorations which have 
taken place in the great cities. 
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Column for the ops, 
sWwIMMING. 

My Dear LirriEe Boys—You will remember how I 
told you a few weeks ago in the Journal of my being 
so fond of bathing when I was a boy like yourselves. 
I am now going to tell you some more things about 
bathing, which you may perhaps:find of use to you. 
When I used to, bathe many years ago with my com- 
panions, there was nobody who thought it worth 
their while to give us any instructions as to the best 
mode of swimming; and as in these days no author 
took the pains to write beoks about bathing, which 
boys could purchase with their Saturdays’ penmies, 
the consequence was, that it was only aftera great 
deal of learning among ourselves, from experience, 
that any of us knew how to swim or perform evolu- 
tions in the water. Since that time I have read some 
dear and big books about bathing, and also bathed 
a good deal myself, so that I think I should know 
something of the subject, and all I know. is at your 
service. 

Let me first say a word or two.on the use of bath- 
ing. Mostly all boys may be the better for bathing, 
either inrivers or the sea, during the months of sum- 
mer and autumn. It is very easy to know if it agrees 
with you. If you feel a warm glow over your body, 
and be hungry after coming out of the water and 
putting on your clothes, then it does you good. If 
you feel chilled, or if your hands and fingers be white, 
after coming out of the water, then it does not do 
you any good, and you had better give it up, unless 
you feel from other cireumstances that you are im- 
proving your health. I never knew any boys who 
disliked bathing, and it is-certain, that, when indulged 
in with moderation, itis of great benefit. The best 
time for you to bathe is the morning, before break- 
fast, and the next best time the forenoon, before din- 
ner. You would be very wrong to go into the water 
after taking a meal. Sea-bathing is much preferable 
to bathing in rivers. Salt water has virtues that 
fresh water has not, and is on the whole less likely 
to doinjury. People seldom take cold, for instance, 
by being wet with salt water, though many die from 
being drenched with rain or river water. It is also 
easier to swim in sea-water; and this‘most boys know 
very well. 

Doctors differ very wonderfully as to how bathers 
should enter the water. Some tell us that we may 
dash in over head and ears while quite warm ; others 
recommend us to wait till cool, and then go in slowly, 
bathing. the head with water as one advances. My 
opinion is, that you should not go into the water while 
hot with perspiration. You should be cooled, but 
not cold. It is always best for boys who are not good 
swimmers to walk into the water, laving it over 
their heads as soon after as possible. Itis astonishing 
the difference among boys as to their powers of swim- 
ming, Some swim well very speedily, others are 
never able to attain the art with all their practice. 
The great secret in swimming well is not to be afraid 
of sinking. Nearly all brute animals swim well, even 
although they were never in the water before ; and if 
dogs, horses, and sheep, can swim with ease, why may 
not menor boys? You will observe that when dogs 
are thrown into water to swim for their lives, they do 
not make a splutter as if they were afraid of sinking. 
They keep their heads up, and, paddling with their 
feet, they at once make for the nearest shore.” These 
are examples worth noticing. When you first try to 
swim, let it be in a place where your feet can touch 
the ground, if necessary. Do not go beyond your 
depth on any account. About the depth of your 
waist or breast are good depths for learners to begin 
with. When you commence, put away all fear of 
sinking. Recollect that the water has a tendency to 
buoy you up, provided you allow yourself to float. 
The moment you struggle or splutter with your hands, 
as if gripping for something, down yousink. Benja- 
min Franklin has written an essay on bathing, in 
which he thus points out the necessity of overcoming 
the natural dread which is felt in attempting toswim:— 
“ The only obstacle to improvement in this necessary 
and life-preserving art, is fear; and it is only by over- 
coming this timidity that you can expect to become 
a master of the following acquirements: It is very 
common for novices in the art of swimming to make 
use of corks or bladders to assist in keeping the body 
above water; some have utterly condemned the use 
of them ; however, they may be of service for support- 
ing the body, while one is learning what is called the 
stroke, or that manner of drawing in and striking out 
the hands and feet that is necessary to produce pro- 
gressive motion. But you will be no swimmer till 
you can place confidence in the power of the water 
to support you. I would therefore advise the acquir- 
ing that confidence in the first place, especially as | 
have known several, who, by a little practice neces- 
sary for that purpose, have insensibly acquired the 
stroke, taught as if it were bynature. The practice I 
mean is this: choosing a place where the water deepens 
gradually, walk coolly into it till it is up to your 
breast; then turn round your face to the shore, and 
throw an egg into the water between you and the 
shore; it will sink to the bottom, and be easily seen 
there if the water be clean. It must lie in the water 
so deep that you cannot reach to take it up but by 
diving for it. To encourage yourself, in order to do 
this, reflect that your progress will be from deep to 
shallow water, and that at any time you may, by 
bringing your legs under you, and standing on the 
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bottom, raise your head far above the water; then | 


phinge under it with your eyes open, which must be 
kept.open before going under, as you cannot.open the 
eyelids for the weight of water above you, throwing 
yourself towards the! egg, and.endeavouring, by ‘the 
action of your hands and feet against the water, to 
get forward, till within reach of it. In this attempt 
you will find that the water buoys you up. against 


your inclination; that it is not so easy to sink as you. 


imagine, and that you cannot but by active force get 
down to the egg. Thus you feel the power of water 
to support you, and learn to confide in that power, 
while your endeavours to overcome it, and reach the 
egg, teach you the manner of acting on the water 
with your feet and hands, which action is afterwards 
used in swimming to support your head higher above 
the water, or to go forward through it. 

I would the more earnestly press you to the trial of 
‘this method, because, though I think I shall satisfy 
you that your body is lighter than water, and that 
you might float in it.along time with your mouth 
free for breathing, if you would put yourself into. a 
proper posture, and would be still, and forbear strug- 
gling yet, till you have obtained this experimental 
confidence in the water, I cannot depend upon your 
having the necessary presence of mind to recollect the 
posture, and the directions I gave you relating to it. 
The surprise may put all out of your mind. 

Though the legs, arms, and head of a human body, 
being solid parts, are, specifically, somewhat heavier 
than fresh water, yet the trunk, particularly the up- 
per part, from its hollowness, is so much lighter than 
water, as that the whole of the body, taken altogether, 
is too light to sink wholly under water; but some 
part will remain above, until the lungs become filled 
with water, which happens from drawing water ‘to 
them ‘instead of air, when a person, in the fright, at. 
tempts breathing while the mouth and nostrils are 
under water. If, therefore, a person unacquainted 
with swimming, and falling accidentally into the wa- 
ter, could have presence of mind sufficient to avoid 
struggling and plunging, and to let the body take this 
natural position, he might continue long safe from 
drowning, till perhaps help should come. 

But as I said before, I would not advise you or any 
one to depend on having this presence of mind on such 
an occasion, but learn fairly to swim, as I wish all men 
were taught to doin their youth; they would on many 
occasions, be the safer for having that skill, and on 
many more the happier, as free from painful appre- 
hensions of danger, to say nothing of the enjoyment 
in so delightful and wholesome an exercise. I know, 
by experience, that it is a great comfort to a swim- 
mer, who has a considerable. distance to go, to turn 
himself sometimes on his back, and to vary, in other 
respects, the means of procuring a progressive motion. 
When he is seized with the cramp in the leg, the 
method of driving it away is to give the parts affected 
a sudden, vigorous, and violent shock, which he may 
do in the air as he swims on his back.” 

Haying overcome the feeling of fear, the practice of 
swimming is comparatively simple. You begin with 
throwing your head and breast forward on the water, 
and raising your feet from the ground. The head 
you will keep above the water, breathing chiefly at 
the nose, and not taking alarm because the water 
comes dashing about your chin and mouth. On the 
instant of throwing yourself forward as I describe, 
close your hands together at the palms, then opening 
them with the backs uppermosta little under thesurface 
of the water, strike or project them forward quickly, 
but not hurriedly, widening the stroke till the arms 
are at straight angles with the body. In the constant 
repetition of this process of striking, the principal 
part of swimming consists. While the hands and 
arms are thus striking forward, the feet must not be 
idle. At every stroke of the arms the feet should be 
drawn up and then struck out behind. If you ever 
saw a frog swim, the action of its fore and hind legs 
offers an excellent example for the striking of your 
hands and feet. In striking, the body is partly sunk 
behind, the head being all that is above the water, 
but the feet must not be allowed to sink too low. A 
little practice and observation of good swimmers will 
show in what position the body should lie in the wa- 
ter. Some boys have a practice of rising with the 
breast at every stroke. This practice of breasting, as 
it is called, is not elegant; and as it tires the body, it 
should be avoided. Good swimming, like good walk- 
ing, has no bluster, nor wriggle, nor capering in its 
action: it is a placid and easy motion forward, with- 
out ostentation. All writers agree in telling us that 
regularity of motion is.absolutely necessary in swim- 
ming. Here is what the author of the “ Boys’ Own 
Book” says on the subject :—‘‘ Above all things, do 
not let the boy hurry himself, but strike slowly and 
evenly, and keep good time with the motions of his 
arms, his legs, and his lungs. Boys frequently fall 
into an error, which is invariably attended with un- 
pleasant consequences, when first attempting to swim, 
as well as when they begin to venture out of depth, 
by losing their presence of mind, and breathing at the 
wrong time. They draw breath at the moment when 
they are striking out with their legs, instead of at the 
time their body is elevated by the hands, when at the 
full stretch of the arm backward, or in descending to- 
ward the hips. During this action of the legs, the 
head partially sinks, the face is driven against the 
water, and the mouth thus becomes filled, which 
creates a very unpleasant nausea and momentary suf- 


focation. When the hands are in the position above 
mentioned, the progress of the body forward ceases, 
the face is no longer driven against the water, but is 
elevated above the surface; then is the time to draw in 
the breath, which should be expired whilé the body 
at the next stroke is sent forward by the action of the 
legs. During this time, if your mouth be even with 
or partly under the surface, no water can enter it, the 
air which you are driving between your lips effectually 
preventing it. ‘Keep time’ is one of the swimmer’s 
golden rules. Unless the pupil pay attention:to it, he 
will make but little progress, and must inevitably, 
now and then, take in a mouthful of the stream in 
which he is swimming.” 

After learning toswim straightforward, it becomes 
an easy matter to turn round in the water and swim 
in different directions. The truth is, that after you 
have attained the art of keeping your body in easy 
suspension in the water by means of a steady motion 
of the hands and feet, particularly the hands, you 
may very soon learn to perform many evolutions both 
graceful.and useful. One of the main uses of swim- 
ming is the being able to save yourself from drown- 
ing, should you ever be so unfortunate as to suffer 
ship or boat-wreck, or by any accident fall into deep 
‘water. It may happen, in these cases, that even al- 
though able to swim, you:may be liable to sink from 
fatigue in striking for a length of time with hands” 
and feet. It is therefore of considerable use to learn 
how to vary your motion in the water; how to re- 
main afloat in an erect position, simply by moving the 
hands and arms; how to swim like a dog, with each 
hand and foot alternately ; how to act the porpoise; 
and how to swim and float on the back. Good swim. 
mers soon acquire a knowledge of these and other 
acts. The chief evolution for relief is to swim and 
‘float on the back, and it should be learned first after 
swimming. The authority last quoted describes the 
practice in these words :—“ You must turn yourself 
on your back as gently as possible, elevate your breast 
above the surface, put your head baek, so that your 
eyes, nose, mouth, and chin only, are above water. 
By keeping in this position with the legs and arms 
extended, and paddling the hands gently by the side 
of the hips, you will float. If you wish to swim, 
you must strike out with the legs, taking care not to 
lift your knees too high, nor sink your hips and sides 
too low, but keeping in as-straight a line as possible. 
You may lay the arms across the breast; keep them 
motionless at the sides; or, if you wish, strike out 
with them to:help you on. Toswim with your feet 
forward, while on your back, lift up your legs one 
after another, let them fall into the water, and draw 
them back with all the force you can, toward your 
hams; thus you will swim feet forward, and returp 
to the place whence you came.” 

The arts of diving and swimming under water are 
remarkably easy. ‘To dive fairly down into deep wa- 
ter, you plunge in with the head foremost, and the 
hands pointed before it to accelerate the descent aud 
prevent injury. The force with which you thus dive 
obliquely downward regulates the depth to which you 
willgo. Itis easy to rise by turning the head up- 
ward, springing from the ground with the feet, and 
striking with the arms. In diving, you should keep 
your eyes open, and by no means attempt to breathe 
while under water. In conclusion, I would remark, 
that if you be the least liable to cramp, you should 
not attempt either to dive or swim in water beyond 
your depth. When seized with cramp, if you be 
able, make immediately for the shore; if at the time 
beyond your depth, and in the act of swimming; it is 
recommended for you to strike out the cramped limb 
with all your strength, which will greatly relieve the 
pain; and by not allowing yourself to be flurried, in 
general all danger may be averted. I may possibly 
say something more about bathing and swimming at 
another opportunity; in the meantime, I think I 
have.told you enough for your guidance, when you 
commence this delightful and healthful summer exer- 
cise. 


DRUNKENNESS. ; 

What is it that saps the morals of youth; kills the 
germ of generous ambition; desolates the domestic 
hearth; renders families fatherless ; digs dishonoured 
graves ?—Drunkenness. What makes a man shunned 
by the relatives who loved him; contemned by the 
contemporaries who outstripped him; reviled by the 
very wretches who betrayed him ?—Drunkenness. 
What fills our asylums with lunatics ; our ponds and 
rivers with suicides; our jails with thieves and mur- 
derers; our streets with infamy ?— The same de- 
structive vice. He who by precept, whether oral or 
written, should succeed in rendering drunkenness 
detestable, and sobriety an unviolated virtue through- 
out the land, will confer on all cfasses of society—a 
boon beyond all price. 
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DOMESTIC USURPATIONS. 
Iw the most of well-regulated families, the husband, of 
course, is the person of most consequence. A wife, to 
be sure, is a wife, especially if she bealady. But 
still there is in general so much dependent upon the 
industry of the husband, and so much influence does 
he possess, like the House of Commons, by his com- 
mand of the purse, that, if he gets any thing like fair 
play, he cannot fail to be regarded with much defer- 

ence by all the other members of the household. To 
his convenience, or, as he would represent it, to the 
convenience of his profession, every domestic matter 
must be accommodated. He has the unquestioned 
power of dictating the meal-hours. Servants must 
rise early or late, as he may choose to ring them up. 
The children must walk softly past his business-room, 
if he has one; and Mrs Balderstone must wait his 
time, before she can get his company for a walk. If 
there be any thing better than another at table, it 
must be devoted to him. Women can live on any thing 
—in fact, are not dining creatures at all; and when- 
ever Monsieur is from home for a day, it may be ob- 
served that Madame contents herself with the simplest 
trifle in the way of dinner, trusting solely to her even- 
ing cup of tea. But aman-body, as the Scotch house- 
wives say, is an entirely different thing. He must 
have something substantial, something nourishing 
and comforting, not only because he deserves it after 
his toils for the general interest, but in order that he 
inay be able to continue those toils. In short, the 
first and best of every thing must be surrendered to 
him—the arm-chair by the fire in winter, the whole 
sofa for alollinsummer. If he comes home with any 
think like damp feet, the whole house must fly to his 
rescue, and every thing be kept in a stir till he has 
“changed” them. If he take any little illness, the 
alarm and commotion are extreme—for he is compa- 
ratively seldom ill, and much depends on his health. 
While he lives at home, all goes on well, notwith- 
standing the great trouble which wife and servants 
and every body acknowledge he occasions. But if he 
be absent, the dullness and emptiness, the perfect 
stand-still of every thing, gives the house so hapless 
an aspect, that all of them would far rather that he 
were at home. In short, under ordinary domestic 
circumstances, Mr Balderstone is a troublesome, im- 
perious, monopolising, consequential, dear, delight- 
ful, indispensable person. 

Masterful, however, as Monsieur may be in gene- 
ra], there is one contingency in marriéd life which 
seldom fails to deprive him of ‘his domestic sceptre. 
It is not that his wife rebels against his authority, or 
that his children rise, a fierce democracy, and attempt 
to chase him from his throne. The revolution is ac- 
complished in an entirely different manner. Madame, 
in virtue of a critical species of illness, suddenly be- 
evmes invested with all that interest which had pre- 
viously rested upon himself, together with ten times 
more, derived from the circumstances in which she 
is supposed to be placed; and all at once—in one 
hour, one little hour—he feels himself deposed from 
his high estate, as effectually as ever was Darius, 
king of the Persians. Yesterday, Monsieur was a 
man, @ sovereign, a dictator: no one disputed his will 
or disobeyed his command ; his every word was law ; 
and there was nothing he wanted that was not sure 
to be at his elbow even before he had formed the wish. 
But to-day, ‘what a sad change! The queen-consort 
has suddenly become the queen-sovereign; and Mr 
Balderstone, like another Peter III., is thrown aside, 


in order that she may reign in his stead. No one 


attends to him now. The servants, like ungrateful 
courtiers, have forsaken him to pay homage to the 


usurper. He gets nothing that he wants; no one will 
take his order—and he dare not ring. By day he 
sneaks about the house like a condemned person, and 
at night he has to steal away with a paltry dip, stuck 
without supporting-paper into an unclean candlestick, 
to hide his sorrows in some garret room, where a 
wretched third-rate bed has been prepared for him, 
as a favour of which he is hardly worthy. All the 
respect with which he was formerly regarded is now 
gone; he is not even allowed to be the Prince of Den- 
mark.* All interest, all reverence, all care and feel- 
ing, are concentrated upon Madame in the best bed- 
room, and nothing remains for him but a grudged 
toleration of existence. Under such deplorable cir- 
cumstances, he might perhaps find some small conso- 
lation in the company of his elder children; but they, 
from the very commencement of the revolution, have 
been banished the house—cantoned out among aunts 
and cousins, at the rate of one to each, except in the 
case of Aunt Mary, a kind worthy soul, who has been 
favoured with the two youngest and most trouble- 
some. When he enters (what he has been accustomed 
to consider) his own house, the very errand-girl, hired 
for a week only, will chide him for the noise he makes, 
and order him to take off his shoes. If he asks for his 
dinner, he is hustled into a side-room half filled with 
lumber, all the better apartments being occupied with 
the pomp and circumstance of the usurpation; and 
there he has to wait in grim patience, till some one 
chooses to remember his wants, and, after remember- 
ing, is pleased to think of relieving them. Almost 
every thing he does, every step he takes, every word 
he utters, provokes some reproach from the powers 
that be; till he is at last fairly scolded and gloomed 
out of all spirit, and could almost wish that the day 
were blotted out of the calendar when it was said that 
either a man-child or a woman-child, as the case may 
be, was born. 

The usurpation, it may be well supposed, is more 
passive than active on the part of Madame. In all 
probability, however, she has constituted a regent in 
the shape of a mother, or a skilly neighbour, or some 
other female hypogriff, ‘who is sure to sway the new 
authority with even a more uncompromising severity 
than could, under any circumstances, be expected from 
the original usurper. Awfully impressed with the 
importance of the occasion, this vice-queen moves so- 
lemnly but noiselessly through the house, taking care 
that every thing is disposed with a regard to the ser- 
vice and comfort of her constituent, and repressing by 
the mere weight of her most tremendous countenance 
the least rebellion of words, deeds, or things, against 
the one great cause. Monsieur, but yesterday per- 
haps, saw nothing in this lady but a kind relation or 
a good neighbour, and he might now be disposed to 
treat her accordingly. ‘But in the brief space that has 
since elapsed, she has entirely changed her character. 
He now feels awed down by her presence, like some 
little boy before a right awful and deeply pinnered 
grandmother. Submittingly does he see every key 
surrendered into her hands, sees her assume unques- 
tioned empire over the drawers and cupboards, and 
become sole dictatress of the bread and butter. Itmay 
be that there is occasional reason for blame; but that 
is of course out of the question. If he only can con- 
trive now and then to get a meal or so, even although 
it should come to him with the wrong end foremost, 
he must consider himself well off. To get any thing 


The corporation of some English city was showing all possible 
attention to Queen Anne, to the utter neglect of her husband, 
who, though a good-natured man, was at last stung by their dis- 
respect, and exclaimed, ‘* Why, gentlemen, recollect that I am at 
least Prince George of Denmark.” 
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like a share of one’s own goods under such circum- 
stances, is as fair subject of self-gratulation as when 
the people of a besieged city, by some desperate sally, 
can manage to take in a few of their own beeves or 
flour-bags. If, besides the bare necessaries that are 
confusedly and unrespectfully thrust in upon him, 
he should obtain the least modicum of any favourite 
indulgence, he may consider himself n:ost peculiarly 
fortunate—for it is a rigid rule of such -provisional 
governments, that every thing of pleasant or good that 
the house can afford, is to be reserved for the lady, 
or, if not enjoyable by her, must at least be enjoyed 
by no other body, as if the enjoyments of others, while 
she was in her present condition, were privations to 
her, or, as it were, marks of a disregard for her dis- 
tresses. As for getting hot water in the mornings, 
or having his shoes brushed, or any other of those lit- 
tle services which in ordinary times are conceded to 
him as matters of course, he must take care never to 
dream of such things ; for if he does, it will only be to 
awake to a painful sense of their utter unattainableness. 
Quite possibly, the powers below could serve hi: as 
usual without difficulty ; but, secure from his anger, 
they deliberately refrain from doing so, and enjoy for 
a couple of days the delicious luxury of neglecting a 
habitual duty. 

One of the most oppressive features in the system is 
its terrible silentness. Talk of quiet revolutions : 
there can be no revolution conducted with such quiet- 
ness as this. From the firstmoment, when the knocker 
was tied up and the bell gagged with aslip of white paper, 
there has reigned a silence only comparable to that of 
chaos. Livery living being about the house seems to have 
suddenly become shod invelvet. In thesick-room itself, 
all things are conducted by gesture, like an academy 
of the deaf and dumb. <A mysterious quiet woman, 
whom you never saw before, but who has been brought 
in as nurse, points to one of a distant range of phials, 
and as the servant whois sent for it makes a near ap- 
proach or the reverse to the minute object wanted, the 
directress of the proceeding contorts her body and 
countenance in a greater or less degree, till at length, 
the girl having hit the right thing, she sinks down 
into the tranquillity of approval, and mildly waves it 
forward. The doors have instinctively ceased to creak, 
the cat to mew, the flies to buzz. The utmost noise 
ever heard is the silken swooff of the vice-regent, as 
she glides along the passages. Strange communings 
are sometimes observed to take place at the door, be- 
tween your own servants and those of your friends, 
who are now sent with complimentary inquiries; but 
not a syllable is ever heard. A long recital will be given 
without even an aspirate. Warm flannel will be tele- 
graphed from bedroom to kitchen by a noiseless toss 
of the arm. Molly will be chid for letting the fire get 
low, bya dart of theeye. If youshould yourself make 
a leetle, a very leeile noise, the whole womankind of 
the establishment will pour upon you like a cataract 
of wild-cats—but not a particle of noise all the time. 
You will be pommelled almost to death by a gesticu- 
lated scolding-match, and stabbed all over with dag- 
gers spoken thirty degrees below the zero of articula- 
tion. ; 

Usurpations such as I have faintly attempted to 
describe, usually last about a week: great mercy they 
seldom occur oftener than once in a year, or they 
would form a truly grievous deduction from the hap- 
piness of life. It is curious to see how, gradually, as 
Mrs Balderstone gets better, and resigns the interest 
arising from her critical situation, Mr B. shakes off 
the unwonted trammels in which he has been bound 
—shows a little less chicken-hearted under the autho- 
rity of the Awful Woman, ventures to call one morn- 
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ing for hot water, and next day says something rather 
smart about the delay in producing his shoes—how, 
by slow and imperceptible degrees, he becomes re-in- 
vested with the respect to which he is entitled as head 
of the house, and is once more looked to by all and 
sundry as theimportant, money-producing, indispen- 
sable person which he really is. At length he one 
day finds himself set down in his customary dining- 
room to something dike a dinner, with even perhaps a 
consolatory something over and above his usual fare ; 
and as he sips his first glass after the withdrawal of the 
cloth, he feels, with an exquisite gust of serene and self- 
flattering sensation, that—Richard’s himself again! 
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POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

ARISTOTLE, COPERNICUS, AND GALILEO. 
Our young friends who peruse these pages for pur- 
poses of instruction, are perhaps not fully aware of 
the great and numerous impediments which have 
from very remote times stood in the way of scientific 
inquiry, and the establishment of valuable truths in 
all branches of human knowledge. In almost every 
age there have sprung up men of profound genius, 
who shot far ahead of their fellows in the pursuit of 
scientific facts; but, surrounded by ignorance and 
prejudice, they only in certain instances dared to pro- 
mulgate the results of their laborious and ingenious 
inquiries, and even then at the risk of violent per- 
secution. On account of these vexatious impediments 
in the way of learned and acute men, the world, 
after some thousands of years of ignorance and bar- 
barism, has only now arrived at that stage of en- 
lightenment which, provided there had been no in- 
terruption to the spreading of the light of knowledge, 
it would in all probability have attained many cen- 
turies ago. 

A series of striking instances of the efforts of ig- 
norance, as well as learned pygiudice, in preventing 
the establishment of improved systems of philosophy, 
is found in the lives of Aristotle, Copernicus, and 
Galileo. Aristotle was one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of Greece, and flourished at Athens 
about 350 years before the birth of Christ. He was 
miuch esteemed for his learning, and was employed 
by Philip, king of Macedon, as tutor to his son 
Alexander, afterwards known by the title of Alex- 
ander the Great. Before Aristotle’s time, there had 
lived a number of Grecian sages, each of whom had 
bequeathed certain treatises on the nature of mind 
and matter, but on no very clear plan. Aristotle 
arose as a reformer, and greatly improved upon all 
former speculative opinions, separating the different 
sciences, and constituting them into detached systems, 
each on its proper principles. At this period all the 
people of Greece were pagans: they worshipped ima- 
ginary deities, or deified warriors and other mortals, 
and sacrificed animals upon altars to those supposed 
spiritual guardians whose images they reverenced. 
Aristotle, being a learned and thoughtful man, saw 
that all this was nonsense; he therefore turned 
his mind to an inquiry into the nature of a Great 
First Cause, or Principle, and, by deep study, con- 
structed a system of metaphysics, or the doctrine of 
mind in connection with a Being whose attributes 
pervaded ali things. This mighty conception was de- 
Cidedly at variance with the notions of the vulgar. 
He was now charged with introducing doctrines ad- 
verse to the established pagan religion. The intole- 
rant spirit of superstition could not brook the spread 
of the refined and exalted opinions of this eminent man. 
The storm of popular fury was ready to burst upon 
him, when, calling to remembrance the fate of So- 
crates, a philosopher who had been put to death for 
his opinions, he fied frofa Athens to a retreat at 
Chalcis. Here, advanced in life, and broken down with 
bodily infirmities, as well as with dejection of spirit, 
he died, deeply regretted by all who at the time ap- 
preciated his abilities. He was buried at Stageirus, 
the place at which he had been born and sometimes 
resided, and from whith his pupils or followers haye 
received the appellation of Stagerites. 


Besides laying down a formula of moral philosophy, 
suited, as was intended, for the training of the fa- 
culties of students, Aristotle propounded a theory 
relative to the character and motions of the heavenly 
bodies, founded on the previous conceptions of Pto- 
lemy and Pythagoras. He believed and taught that 
the earth we inhabit was stationary or immovable, 
and that the sun and planets revolved round it. ‘Che 
principles upon which he explained this and other 


his beneficent labours. 


theories in physics are now, by the investigations and 
discoveries of Newton, known to be altogether er- 
roneous. Yet his philosophy, in which these prin- 
ciples were incorporated, possessed no small degree of 
sagacity; and being at least the best which had been 
established, was received into all the universities 
which were set on foot after the revival of learning in 
Europe, and consequently held in high estimation by 
the clergy. One reason for the popularity of Aris- 
totle’s theory of the planetary system, was, its appa- 
rent harmony with what was recognised by the senses. 
The earth was not felt to move; it seemed to stand 
still—therefore it stood still: the sun was seen to re- 
volve from east to west—therefore it revolved. Such 
was the kind of reasoning in these ignorant times. 
Another cause for the acceptability of the theory was, 
that it appeared to be countenanced by the Scriptures, 
although it is very certain that the inspired writers 
are silent with regard to these scientific matters, the 
Bible being bestowed on man for very different pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, such was not the opinion of 
the church previous to the Reformation, and the im- 
movability of the earth, strange to say, was reckoned 
a point of faith. . 

The Aristotelian planetary system thus continued 
unopposed by any other till the fifteenth century, 
when it was doomed to be completely overturned by 
the discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo. Coperni- 
cus was born in Westphalia in 1473, and studied at 
Cracow in Poland, where he received the degree of 
doctor of medicine. At Bologna, in Italy, he was 
instructed in astronomy, and his piercing genius soon 
discovered that the system of the planets which was 
taught was certainly erroneous; for nature follows, he 
thought, more simple laws than those laid down by 
Aristotle or any of the other ancient philosophers. 
Studying diligently this difficult subject, Copernicus 
at length made the signal discovery that the sun was 
the centre of our planetary system; that the earth 
was a planet like Mars and Venus; and that all the 
planets revolve round the sun in the following order :— 
Mercury, in 87 days; Venus, in 224; the Earth, in 
365; Mars, in 1 year and 321 days; Jupiter, in 11 
years; and Saturn, in29 years. Thus was discovered 
the true system of the universe. Thus Copernicus 
stands, as it were, upon the boundary line of a new 
era. All that he accomplished was done, moreover, 
a hundred years before the invention of telescopes, 
with miserable wooden instruments, on which the 
lines were often only marked with ink. As the sys- 
tem of Copernicus was calculated to be of immense 
benefit to mankind, one would naturally suppose that 
such a great man would have been duly rewarded for 
But the very reverse was the 
case. Copernicus, for trying to overturn the Aristo- 
telian system, met with exactly the same treatment 
that Aristotle had met with for attempting to substi- 
tute his system for the more erroneous ones that had 
previously existed. ‘Though very modest in his as- 
sumptions, he drew upon himself the vengeance of the 
church, which looked with horror on the idea of the 
earth being a moving body. The Vatican or court 
of the Pope at Rome: issued a sentence of excommu- 
nication against him; and he died in the seventy-first 
year of his age, worn out with the exercise of con- 
stantly examining the heavenly bodies, and depressed 
by the persecution which had visited his innocent and 
useful recreations. In the year 1821, the church of 
Rome had the good sense to obliterate the sentence 
against Copernicus from“their records, after a lapse 
of 278 years from the period of its being issued. 

Copernicus being removed from the field, and his 
theory denounced as heretical, it was fondly imagined 


that no new person would arise to disturb the ancient 


system of the universe taught at the various colleges. 
But it will be comprehended by our young readers 
that TruTH cannot easily be suppressed, or for a 
long time. It always comes out at last, let people do 
what they will to prevent it. Copernicus had not 
been dead many years, when a similar disturber of 
popular ergpr arose in the person of Galileo Galilei, 
or more commonly called by the single name Galileo. 
This Italian was born at Pisa in 1564. His father, 
a nobleman of Florence, caused him to be instructed 
in the ancient languages, drawing, and music, and he 
very early showed a strong inclination to mechanical 
labours. In 1581, he entered the university of Pisa, 
to attend lectures on medicine, and to be grounded in 
the Aristotelian philosophy. The latter, now loaded 
with scholastic rubbish, very speedily disgusted Gali- 
leo, and he afterwards became its declared adversary. 
In 1589, he was made professor of mathematics in 
the university of Pisa, and now began to assert the 
laws of nature against a perverted philosophy. In 
the presence of numerous spectators, he went through 
with his experiments, which he performed on the 
tower of the cathedral, to show that weight has no 
influence on falling bodies. By this means he excited 
the opposition of the adherents of Aristotle to such a 
degree, that after two years he was forced to resign 
his professorship. Driven from Pisa, he retired into 
private life, but his genius being appreciated in an- 
other part of Italy, he was, in 1592, appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Padua. He lectured here 
with unparalleled success. Scholars from the most 
distant regions of Europe crowded round him. He 
delivered his lectures in the Italian language instead 
of Latin, which was considered a daring improve- 
ment. From 1597 till 1610, he made a number of dis- 
coveries in mathematical science, as well as with 
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respect to the character and phases of the planets. 
His name growing celebrated, he was, in 1610, ap- 
pointed grand-ducal mathematician and philosopher 
by Cosmo II., and he henceforth removed from Padua 
to Florence. Here he gained a decisive victory for 
the Copernican system, by the discovery of the vary- 
ing phases of Mercury, Venus, and Mars; and thes 
motion of these planets about the sun, and their de- 
pendence on it for light, were thus established beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

While Galileo was thus employed in supporting and 
enlarging the figld of natural philosophy, a tremen- 
dous storm was gathering about his head. He had 
openly declared himself in favour of the Copernican 
system in a work which he wrote on the sun’s spots, 
and was therefore denounced as a heretic. The monks 
preached against him, and he went to Rome, where 
he succeeded in appeasing his enemies, by declaring 
that he would maintain his system no further, either 
by words or writings. He would hardly, however, 
have escaped the cruelties of the Inquisition, unless 
the Grand-Duke of Florence, suspecting his danger, 
had recalled him. The promise which Galilgo had 
given not to promulgate his opinions, he found a great 
difficulty in keeping. Panting to make known to the 
world a complete account of the system of Copernicus, 
yet dreading the prejudices of his enemies, he fell up- 
on the expedient of writing a work, in which, without 
giving his own opinion, he introduces three persons 
in a dialogue, of whom the first defends the Coperni- 
can system, the second the Ptolemwan (or that of 
Aristotle), and the third weighs the reasons of both 
in such a way, that the subject seems problematical, 
though it is impossible to mistake the preponderance. 
of arguments in fayour of Copernicus. With this 
great work, which is still held in reverence, Galileo 
went to Rome in 1630, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age, and, by an extraordinary stretch of favour, re- 
ceived permission to printit. Scarcely had it appeared 
at Rome and Florence, when it was attacked by the 
disciples of Aristotle, and most violently of all by the 
teacher of philosophy at Pisa. The Pope also, insti- 
gated by some interested parties, now became the per- 
secutor of Galileo. A congregation of cardinals, monks, 
and mathematicians, was appointed to examine his 
work, which they unhesitatingly condemned as highly 
dangerous, and summoned him before the tribunal of 
the Inquisition. This blow fell heavily on the head 
of Galileo, now an old man, and left defenceless by the 
death of his friend and patron CosmoIl. He was 
compelled to go to Rome in the winter of 1633, and 
was immediately immured in a cell in one of the pri- 
sons of the Inquisition. It is not consistent with our 
inclination or our plan to say one word in contempt of 
any religious or civil institution ; yet. we may certainly 
be pardoned in here dropping a tear of sympathy over 
the hard fate of this unfortunate veteran of science. 
Here was a poor old man who had devoted a whole 
lifetime to simple scientific study, harming no one, but 
rather toiling for the benefit of his race, confined by 


| a set of inexorable persecutors, ignorant judges, in a 


miserable dungeon in one of the most frightful of all 
prisons, and denied all chance of release except by a 
recantation of what is now acknowledged to be un- 
doubted truth. Can we picture to ourselves this ve- 
nerable philosopher contemplating the starry heavens 
through the gratings of his narrow window ? Can we 
imagine his feelings in tracing the moon in its path 
across the hemisphere of night, and reasoning on the 
accuracy of the system he had developed ? Or can we 
think of him turning, almost broken-hearted, from 
this vision of his favourite pursuit, and sitting down 
in dismal darkness, inwardly lamenting his cruel fate 
and the ignorance which thus rewarded his exertions ? 

Galileo remained a prisoner in the cells of the In- 
quisition several months, when, being brought before 
an assembly of his judges, he was condemned to re- 


/nounce, kneeling before them, with his hand upon 


the gospels, what were called the ‘‘sinful and detes- 
table errors and heresies” which he had maintained. 
The firmness of Galileo gave way at this critical mo- 
ment of his life: he pronounced the recantation. But 
at the moment he rose, indignant at having sworn in 
violation of his solid conviction, he exclaimed, stamp- 
ing his foot, E pur si muove—it still moves! Upon 
his dreadful relapse into heresy, he was sentenced te 
imprisonment in the Inquisition for life, and every 
week for three years was to repeat the seven peni- 
tential psalms; his dialogues were also prohibited, 
and his system utterly condemned. Although Galileo 
was in this manner sentenced to confinement, it ap- 
peared to those who judged him that he would not be 
able, from his age, to endure such a severe punish- 
ment, and they mercifully banished him to a parti- 
cular spot near Florence. 

Here Galileo lived for several years, employing his 
time in the:study of mechanics and other branches of 
natural philosophy. He was at this time afflicted with 
a disease in his eyes, one of which was wholly blind, 
and the other almost useless, when in 1637 he dis- 
covered the libration of the moon. Blindness, deaf- 
ness, want of sleep, and pain in. his limbs, united to 
embitter his declining years; still his mind was ac- 
tive. ‘In my darkness,” he writes in 1638, “I 
muse now upon this object of nature, and now upon 
that, and find it impossible to soothe my restless head, 
however much I wish it. This perpetual action of 
mind deprives me almost wholly of sleep.” In this 
condition, and affected by a slowly consuming fever, 
he expired in January 1642, in the 78th year of his age. 
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His relics were deposited in the church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, where posterity did justice to his memory, 
by erecting a splendid monument, near that of Michgel 
Angelo, in 1737. © : 

The year in which Galileo died was that in which 
Isaac Newton was born; and the discoveries which 
this profound genius made relative to attraction and 
gravitation, at length, about the year 1683, ofthe 
publication of his Principia, or Principles of Nattral 
Philosophy, set completely at rest all dispute as to the 
correctness of the views of Copernicus and Galileo, 
whose system is now taught at all.schools and uni- 
versities. : 


THE DUCHESS DE BERRI IN LA VENDEE. 
SINCE the dayst of Prince Charles Stuart, there has 
been no instance of enterprise and adventure of so re- 
markable a character, or possessing at all such interest, 
as that to which the title of this article refers. 

The Duchess de Berri, as is well known, is the wi- 
dow of the late Duc de Berri, younger son of Charles 
X. of France, and the mother of the Duc de Bour- 
deaux, in whose favour his grandfather and uncle so 
fruitlessly abdicated in 1830, when the main line of 
the royal family of France was displaced, in order to 
make room for the junior branch represented by the 
Duc d@’Orleans. The duchess naturally accompanied 
Charles X. in his exile; and for some time resided in 
this country with the dethroned monarch. Being, 
however, a woman of a restless and intriguing dispo- 
sition, and, withal, possessed of a singular degree of 
resolution and presence of mind, together with a spi- 
rit worthy of a heroine of romance, she continued to 
maintain a secret correspondence with the Carlists, 
as the friends of Charles X. are termed; and, finally, 
induced by the representations which were made to 
her of the strength of that party, and of their devotion 
to her cause, she resolved on quitting her family, and 
proceeding to France, to head in person the insurrec- 
tion which she expected would take place in behalf of 
the Bourbon. dynasty, and, of consequence, pave the 
way for her son’s ascent to the throne of France. 

Having provided herself with a letter from the ex- 
king, dated at Edinburgh, and addressed to the 
royalists in France, requestigg them to acknowledge 
her as regent of the kingdom, and as acting for 
her son Henry V., she set out for the Coftinent, 
and passed through Holland in June 1831, and took 
up her abode for some time at Sesti?, a small town at 
the distance of twelve leagues from Genoa. She here 
made some attempt at preserving an incognito—call- 
ing herself the Countess de Sagana—but sonegligently, 
that it was well known to every one who she really 
was. 

The French government having obtained notice of 
her proceedings, procured her expulsion from Pied- 
mont, on which she proceeded to Rome. Inthe mean- 
time, she was constantly receiving letters of encourage- 
ment from her partisans in France, who represented 
the public feeling as gradually approaching a crisis in 
her davour, particularly in La Vendée. She there- 
fore now determined on commencing active opera- 
tions, and accordingly intimated to the royalists, by 
letter dated 15th April 1832, that they should prepare 
to take arms, and that she herself would svon be 
amongst them. 

She soon after this embarked on board asteam-boat 
for Marseilles, attended by two or three followers, and 
arrived in the roadstead of that port on the 29th of 
April. On arriving heré, it was found impracticable, 
from the heavy sea which was running, to approach 
the land with the vessel except at the risk of ship- 
wreck. This risk, however, the captain declared he 
was willing\to encounter, but the duchess: would not 
permit of it. The intrepid heroine ordered.a‘ boat to 
be lowered, and, contrary to the advice, and even re- 
monstrances of the captain, who pressed on her the 
danger cf attempting such a sea in an open boat, in- 
sisted. on being rowed on shore. She had fixed an 
hour for a rising of the royalists in Marseilles, and 
now declared that’ no danger would deter her from 
taking her way thither to be present at that hour. 
She accordingly stepped into the boat, accompanied 


by two of her/suite, M. de Ménars and General de: 


Bourmont; and after a. perilous voyage of three hours, 
reached the shore, at an unfrequented part of the coast, 
in safety. During this dangerous passage, the heroic 
duchess not only remained perfectly calm and collected, 
but was even gay, although the probability every in- 
stant.of their all_perishing was much greater than that 
they, should escape. 

_ Bythe-time the adventurers had effecteda landing, 
night had set in; and as they could neither proceed 


in the dark, nor venture into any house for fear of 


discovery, they determined on. passing the night 
where they were. Having come to this resolution, 
the duchess wrapped herself in a cloak, and lay down 
under the shelter of a rock, and slept soundly till 
daybreak. When she awoke, she looked towards 
Marseilles, and was greatly rejoiced to perceive, by 
the white flag which now replaced the tricolor on the 
church of St Laurent, that het friends had made a 
movement in the city. Her joy at this sight was 
soon after still farther increased by hearing the deep 
tones of the alarm-bell ringing in Marseilles. The 
chivalrous spirit of the duchess was now so much 
elated by these sights and sounds, that she was for 
entering the city instantly, and placing herself at the 
head of her party. Her two companions, however, 
prevailed upon her, though not without great diffi- 
culty, to wait for more unequivocal assurances regard- 
ing the state of matters in the city, and the event 
established the prudence of their interference. 

In a short time afterwards, they heard the drums 
of the national guard and troops of the line beating 
to arms, and this was followed by the disappearance 
of the white flag from the church of St Laurent, and 
the re-appearance of the tricolor. The adventurers, 
in the meantime, finding that they could no longer 
remain with safety in the exposed situation in which 
they were, General Bourmont proposed to the duchess 
to conceal herself in the hut of a charcoal-burner 
which was hard by, while he himself should go in 
quest of information as to what had passed and was 
passing in Marseilles. With this proposal the duchess 


| complied, and in the evening Bourmont returned with 


the disheartening intelligence that the royalists, of 
whom only about two hundred out of six or eight 
thousand had made any movement, were completely 
overawed by the military, and that nothing was to 
be hoped for from Marseilles. In these desperate cir- 
cumstances a consultation was held as to what was 
the next best thing to be done, and the duchess in- 
stantly decided on proceeding to La Vendée, at the 
same time declaring, that as she had entered France, 
she would not leave it. As the adventurers had no 
conveyance of any kind, neither horse nor carriage, 
it was necessary to perform this long and perilous 
journey on foot, a circumstance which had no effect 
whatever in shaking the resolution of the duchess, 
who, to reconcile her friends to the idea of her travel- 
ling in this manner, protested that she was an ex- 
cellent walker. Having obtained a guide, the party 
set out at nightfall; and after travelling for many 
hours in the dark, by a mountainous and extremely 
difficult road, it was discovered that the guide had 
lost his way. Under these circumstances it was found 
necessary, as the duchess was now greatly fatigued, 
to bivouac where they were, on the open ground, un- 
til the return of daylight should enable them to con- 
tinue their journey. This resolution having been 
taken, the duchess wrapped herself in her cloak, and 
resting her head on a portmanteau, slept soundly till 
daybreak. When she awoke, she perceived a country 
seat at some distance, and asked the guide to whom 
it belonged. “To a furious republican,” replied the 
latter. ‘‘ Very well, conduct me thither,” said this 
singular woman. Her companions heard with amaze- 
ment an order which was to lead her to the house of 
an enemy of her family, and it was nota little in- 
creased when she informed them that it was neces- 
sary for their safety and hers that they should now 
part. She concluded by desiring Monsieur de Bour- 
mont to proceed to Nantes, and to await her there, 
and Monsieur de Ménars to go to Montpellier, where 
she said he would hear from her. 

The duchess, conducted by her guide, now pro- 
ceeded to the house of the republican, who was maire 
of the commune of C On arriving at the house, 
she was ushered into the drawing-room, where she 
was shortly afterwards joined by the maire himself, 
who had been informed that a lady wanted to speak 
to him in private. “Sir,” she said, when he entered 
the apartment, ‘* you are a republican, I know; but 
no political opinions’ can be applied to a proscribed 
fugitive. Iam the Duchess de Berri, and Iam come 
to ask you for an asylum.” Republican as he was, 
the maire found himself unable to resist this appeal. 
He made her welcome to his house, promised to pro- 
cure her passports, and said he would himself conduct 
her to Montpellier, whither she informed him she 
proposed next to proceed. ‘‘ Now, sir,”’ she added, 
holding out her hand to the maire, “ order a bed to 
be got ready for me, and you shall see that the Duchess 
de Berri can sleep soundly even under the roof of a 
republican. The maire fulfilled his promises. He 
treated the duchess with the utmost attention, pro- 
cured passports for her, and conducted her next day 
in his own carriage to Montpellier. 

From Montpellier the duchess went to Toulcuse, 
and from thence, now accompanied by M. de Ménars 
and the Marquis de L , all three being in the 
same carriage, to a chateau of a friend of the latter, 
which it was proposed to make a sort of head-quarters, 
from whence proclamations were to be issued, and the 
other necessary business of insurrection transacted. 
The person, however, to whom the duchess was now 


goed 


fa 
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brought was not aware of the visit intended him; 
he was therefore greatly surprised when, on answer- 
ing himself a violent ringing at his gate at a late hour 
one night, he found his friend the Marquis of L—— 
and a carriage at the door, in which was the Duchess 
de Berri. ‘‘The Duchess de Berri!” he exclaimed, 
in amazement, on being informed that she wasin the 
carriage that stood at his door. ‘‘ What, Madame 2” 
“Yes, she herself,” replied his friend ; “ open the gate 
quickly.” But there was a difficulty in the way—the 
house was filled with visitors, and the master of the 
chateau dreaded the risk of discovery, and he men- 
tioned his fears to the marquis. ‘The duchess over- 
hearing him, opened the blinds of'the carriage, and 
said to the former, ‘* Have you ‘mot by any chance a 
female cousin living fifty leagu@8’ from this place 2” 
“Yes, Madame,” he replied. “Well, then,” rejoined 
the duchess, “‘open the gatg@and introduce me to 
these twenty visitors as youreousin.” 
cordingly done, and the du@hess played her part so 
well, that no suspicion whatever-of her real character 
was entertained by any ofthe strangers in the house. 
She was likely, however, 40 have been less fortunate 
with a French clergym#n who breakfasted at the 
chateau on the Sunday fafter her arrival. This gentle« 
man had been presented to her on a former occasion 
as Duchess de Berri, and when now introduced to 
her as the cousin of his host, he was greatly per- 
plexed by the resemblance which he discovered be- 


_ tween the two persons. His embarrassment at length 


became so marked, and withal so ludicrous, that the 
duchess, unable) to restrain herself, burst into loud 
and frequent fits of laughter. The worthy curé, how- 
ever, never arrived at an entire conviction of the im- 
position, but merely remarked, that “never did such 
a likeness exist before.”’ 

The duchess now employed herself in correspond. 
ing with the leading chiefs of the party in La Vendée 
till the léth May, when, having completed arranges 
ments fora general rising of the peasantry in that 
quarter on the 24th of the same month, she proceeded 
thither in person, accompanied by her host. ‘T'o avoid 
a premature discovery of her presence in La Vendée, 
as that country was now filled with troops, she tra- 
velled with the utmost secrecy. Her first stage was 
to the house of a curé, one of her friends, who was 
aware ofher coming. She arrived here at eight o’clock 
at night, supped, and immediately after requested the 
curé to give the necessary orders for the prosecution 
of her journey. On the priest’s return to the apart. 
ment occupied by the duchess, to inform her that a 
horse was ready saddled for her, he found her dressed 
as a peasant boy, in which guise she now méant to 
travel. The priest calling his godson, a young lad of 
sixteen, pointed to the duchess and said, “ Here is a 
young man who will get up behind you. Hemust be 
taken to .” The lad glanced at the person thus 
about to be entrusted to his care, and simply answered, 
after the manner of the Vendeans, “‘ Very well, Mon. 
sieur le Curé, he shall be taken thither.” The duchess 
was now placed on the horse behind him, arfd was 
safely conveyed, after a three hours’ journey, to the 
place of her destination, without a word having passed 
between her and her guide. The latter, as it afters 
wards appeared, knew perfectly well whom he had 
with him, for he had seen the duchess before, and re- 


membered her; yet he did not on this occa§ion make | 
the slightest allusion to this knowledge, nor did he. 


ever once turn his head towards his companion dur- 
ing the whole way; and the instant he set her down 
at her journey’s end, he started off on his return, still 
without speaking, or betraying the slightest symptom 
of recognition. 

The duchess being now joined by Charrette, one of 
her principal Vendean friends, and generalissimo of 
the insurgent forces, proceeded, still wearing the dress 
of a peasant boy, in company with that person, to 
the neighbourhood of Grand-Lieu. But on the way 
thither, an accident happened which had nearly ter- 
minated the bold career of this extraordinary woman. 
In crossing the river Maine, her foot slipped on the 
wet stones on which she was stepping, and she was 
precipitated into the stream. Charrette instantly 
plunged in after her, and bore her to the opposite 
bank. Having no change of dress, the duchess, in 
the uncomfortable condition consequent on the acci- 
dent, entered a cottage which was close by, stripped 
off her wet clothes, and hung them up to.dry, wrap- 
ping herself, in the meantime, in a blawket till this 
process should be accomplished. In this extraordinary 
guise she seated herself at the door of the cottage to 
enjoy the warmth of the sun, and then partook heartily 
of a repast of sour milk and black bread, the only de- 
scription of provisions which could be procured. — 

When her clothes were dried, she and her com- 
panion Charrette proceeded to Aigrefeuille, where she 


resumed the garments of her sex, and obtainéd a car- | 


riage, with which she continued her journey as far as 
Touffou. Here she stopped, and entering a mean 
house, exchanged her dress with a woman whom she 
found there, and who now occupied her place in the 
carriage, and proceeded some way on the high road to 
Nantes, whilst she herself struck off on foot through 
an intricate and unfrequented part of the country, and 


finally stopped at a miserable cottage, which tempted | 


her by the obscurity of its situation. Here she took 
up her abode for some time, and in these wretched 
quarters commenced a renewal of her correspondence 
with the Vendean chiefs. Here, also, she had some 
interesting interviews with some of the leading men 


This was ac-° 
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of her party. All of these, however, were conducted | 


with the most profound secrecy. The precautions, 
indeed, which were taken to conceal the place of her 
retreat, together with the extraordinary fidelity of the 
Vendean peasantry, who were deeply interested in 
her cause, rendered it all but impossible for any one 
but a friend to obtain access to her. Signs and counter- 
signs, and a succession of guides from one point to 
another, and who always discharged this duty in the 
most profound silence, were necessary to enable any 
one who sought her to find ‘out the place of her abode; 
and none but those who could fully satisfy them, at 
the diferent points where:the guides stopt, of their 
being her friends, could have any chance of reaching 
her. ‘The room which she occupied was an exceed- 
ingly miserable one: the walls were bare, and the only 
furniture it contained was a clumsy-made bedstead, a 
single chair, and a table. On the former lay the com- 
plete dress of a peasant boy, ready for any emergency ; 
and on the latter a number of papers, and a pair of 
pistols, likewise ready for use. The duchess herself 
wore, while in this concealment, one of the common 
woollen coifssof the women of the country, and, when 
in bed, -was covered with a Scotch plaiden shawl of 
green and red. 

The correspondence which the duchess now entered 
into with her friends led to the resolution of fixing on 
the night between the 3d and 4th of June, instead of 
the 24th of May, for a general rising of the peasantry 
of La Vendée. There were many of her partisans, 
however, who were now, and indeed had all along 
been, impressed With a highly unfavourable opinion 
of the results of a revolt in La Vendée; as, besides 
many other extremely inimical considerations, there 
was a great scarcity of arms and ammunition: but to 
the remonstrances and representations of these, the 
hervic duchess replied, that she was determined to 
bring her pretensionsto the issue of the sword. “I 
call all men of valour to my standard,” she said; 
“ God will aid usin saving our country. No danger, 
no fatigue, shall discourage me. I will appear at the 
very first meetings.” 

On the night between the 3d and 4th of June, ac- 
cordingly, the tocsin sounded in La Vendée, the pea- 
santry flew to arms, the troops of the government 
were put in motion, and the struggle commenced, the 
presence of the Duchess of Berri being now perfectly 
known over the whole country. The first encounter 
between the military and the insurgents took place at 
Maisdon, where the latter were defeated with a loss of 
twelve men killed. The next was at Vieillevigne. 
At this battle the duchess herself was present in per- 
son, and with her own hands dressed the wounds of 
the men. Here the gallant Vendeans were again 
defeated, and the duchess herself narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner—a fate which she only avoided 
by hastily exchanging horses with Charrette. On the 
same day, another action took place at the Chateau 
La Penissiére, in which the intrepidity and hervism 
of the Vendean character were remarkably exempli- 
fied, although in an unavailing effort. 

It was now perceived that all hopes of a favour- 
able issue to the insurrection must be abandoned, and 
of this the duchess herself became convinced. The 
government troops were every where, and in such force 
that no sooner was any local rising attempted, than it 
was crushed, and the duchess herself was obliged to 
fiy frem place to place, to avoid being captured by 
the military, who pursued her so closely, that she 
never enjoyed one entire night’s sleep. 

In these circumstances, the Vendean chiefs sug- 
gested a new plan, which met with the ready appro- 
bation of the duchess. This was, that she should 
proceed secretly to Nantes, where an asylum had been 
prepared for her, and that, on a certain market-day, a 
large body of the insurgents, disguised as peasants, 
should enter the city, seize the castle, place the duchess 
init, and thereafter declare Nantes the provisional 

_ capital of the kingdom. In pursuance of this plan, 
the duchess, in the disguise of a peasant girl, accom- 
panied by M. de Ménars as a farmer, and Mademoiselle 
de Kersabiec dressed as the duchess, set out on foot 
for Nantes. During the journey, the duchess’s feet 
suffered so severely from the thick worsted stockings 
and clumsy shoes she wore, that she found herself un- 
able to proceed. In this dilemma, she sat down upon 
a bank, took off the shoes and stockings, stuffed them 
into her large pockets, and continued her journey 
barefoot. On contrasting the appearance of her now 
naked feet and legs with those of the peasant girls. 
whom she passed, the duchess perceived that a cause 
of suspicion might be found in the unusual whiteness 

- of hers. To remedy this, she stepped to the road-side, 
and rubbed them over with some dark-coloured earth, 
and in this condition the daughter of a race of kings 
entered Nantes. , 

Soon after entering the town, and before she had 
reached her lodgings, an old apple-woman, taking her 
for what she appeared to be,-a common country girl, 
requested her and Mademoiselle de Kersabiec to assist 
her in plecing her basket of fruit on her head, promis- 
ing each an apple for their trouble. The duchess at 
once complied, and demanded, what the old woman 
seemed not unwilling to forget, the promised reward. 
On proceeding a little farther, she stopped, and de- 
liberately read a placard or proclamation on a wall, 
setting a price upon her head, and declaring her friends 
outlawed. ‘The duchess at length reached the house 
appointed for her reception, and took possession of an 
apartment fitted with a place of concealment, to which 


she could retire on the appearance of any urgent dan- 
ger from military or police visits. This concealment 
was am ingeniously-contrived recess behind the fire- 
place, to which she had intimation when it was ad- 
visable to retiré, by the ringing of a bell which com- 
municated with the floor below. 

In this retreat, the duchess, whose friends found 
themselves unable to make any other effort in her fa- 
vour, or to carry the last plan which they had sug- 
gested into execution, remained for five months. It 
was known to the authorities during nearly all this 
time that she was in Nantes, but by no means they 
could adopt were they able: to discoyer the place of 
her concealment. Treachery, however, at length ef- 
fected what diligence could not. One Deutz, who stood 
high in her confidence, obtained access to her; and 
the use he made of this proof of her reliance on his 
fidelity was to inform the police of her place of resi- 
dence. In consequence of this information, the house 
was invested during the night with a large military 
force, commanded by Colonel Simon Lorriére, and a 
rigorous search begun by the police. But Deutz, al- 
though he was able to point out the house in which 
the duchess was to be found, yet knew nothing of 
the concealment behind the fireplace; and his igno- 
rance on this point prolonged the search for many 
hours, and was nearly rendering it altogether abortive. 

On the first alarm of the approaching danger, the 
duchess, with her female companion Mademoiselle 
Stylite Kersabiec, M. de Ménars, and M. Guibourg, 
who formed her household, retired into the recess, 
the duchess herself insisting on being the last to enter; 
and just as she cleared the aperture, the soldiers ap- 
peared in the apartment. During the whole night 
the search continued with unabated vigilance on the 


part of the police, but without leading to any other\, 


result than a conviction, from a number of corrobo- 
rating circumstances, that the duchess was in the 
house. Every closet, bed, and recess, but the one 
where the fugitives were, was carefully scrutinised, 
and the search was pursued with equal diligence in 
all the neighbouring houses, but still no Duchess of 
Berri could be found, although the traces of her were 
perceived at every step. Architects and masons were 
also employed to see if their skill could discover any 
secret architectural contrivances for concealment, and 
to compare the exterior with the interior appear- 
ance of the apartments, with the view of detecting 
such contrivances, but in vain. They could make no 
discovery, though they hammered at the walls of the 
recess itself, and beat them with such violence with 
iron bars and beams, that large fragments of lime fell 
amongst the fugitives, and added to their other fears that 
of being buried in the ruins of the house, which they 
conceived was about to be pulled down. Still they held 
out, and it began to be believed that the duchess had 
escaped, but an accidental circumstance at length 
achieved what the diligence of the police could not 
effect. T'wo soldiers, who had been left on guard in 
the room adjoining the recess, finding it excessively 
could, kindled a large fire in the fireplace behind 
which the fugitives were concealed, the heat and 
smoke of which threatened at once to suffocate them, 
and scorch them to death. Even this, however, they 
bore for a great length of time, placing their mouths 
against the chinks in the slates above them, to obtain 
a little fresh air; but their situation becoming at 
length wholly insupportable, the duchess, whose 
clothes had repeatedly taken fire, determined on sur- 
rendering herself; but even yet it was more for the 
sake of those who were with her than her own, as she 
never once complained of the dreadful suffering which 
she, in common with her companions, was enduring. 
Having come to the resolution of delivering herself 
up, she walked into the apartment, followed by the 
other fugitives, and announced herself to the asto- 
nished soldiers who were there on guard. The party 
had now remained in their concealment—a recess 
only three feet and a half long, aud decreasing from 
eighteen to eight inches in width—for sixteen hours. 
Having announced herself, the duchess desired that 
General Dermoncourt might be sent for. When he 
entered the apartment, she said to him, ‘‘ General, I 
deliver myself up to you, and I trust myself to your 
integrity.”” The reply of the general was worthy of 
a soldier and a man of honour. He assured her of 


his protection, and during the time she remained | 


under his charge, conducted himself towards her with 
the utmost tenderness and respect. The duchess 
subsequently remarked, “ General, I have nothing to 
reproach myself with; I have performed the duty of 
a mother in trying to recover my son’s inheritance ;” 
and some time afterwards, resuming the uatural gaiety 
of her disposition, she said, casting a last glance at 
the place of her concealment, “‘ Ah, General, if you 


had not waged war with me after the fashion of St 


Laurence’s martyrdom, which,” she added, laugh- 
ingly, “ was unworthy of a brave and loyal knight, 
you would not now have my arm under yours.” 

The duchess was now conveyed a prisoner to the 
castle of Nantes, from which she was soon after taken 
to Fosse. She was finally deposited by order of King 
Louis-Philip, himself her near relation by marriage, 
in the fortress of Blaye, where a lamentable sequel 
was added to her romantic story, by her being found 
pregnant, and delivered of a female infant. Her sub- 
sequent declaration of a marriage with a Sicilian no- 
bleman—her liberation—and her restoration to the 
bosom of the family of Charles X. in Austria—are 


facts too well known to require further notice. It ! 


sal 


-taust ever be lamented by generous minds, that a lady 


who showed such remarkable vigour of character, 
such heroic devotedness to the cause of her son, and 
such extraordinary fortitude under suffering, should 
have obliterated so much of the effect of those elevating 
qualities, by.a want of the first and most important 
virtue of ber sex.*. © z 


TABLE TALK. 

WE have heard of travellers getting authors to write 
their books of travels, and getting engravers to draw 
imaginary scenes for their embellishment; we have 
also heard of ladies who could not sew, getting semps- 
tresses to work beautiful needlework for them, which 
they exhibited as their own; but all this impudence is 
nothing to that of the famous Cardinal Richelieu. A 
man of great learning, called Le Jay, compiled a French 
Polyglot Bible in ten volumes folio, and having spent 
his fortune in its completion, he applied to the cardi- 
nal, then prime minister of France, for assistance to 
bring out his work; to this application the cardinal 
replied, that if his name were put on the title-page as 
author, he would then furnish means; but the noble Le 
Jay rejected the insolent offer, and submitted to po- 
verty rather than lose the justly acquired honour of 
so great an undertaking. A 

Mickle, the translator of the Lusiad, inserted in 
his poem an angry note against Garrick, who, as he 
thought, had used him ill, by rejecting a tragedy of 
his. Some time afterwards, the poet, wno had never 
seen Garrick play, was asked by a friend in town to 
see him act King Lear. He went, and, during the 
first three acts, said not a word. Ina fine passage of ~ 
the fourth, he fetched a deep sigh, and, turning to his 
friend, ‘‘ I wish,” said he, “ the note was out of my 
book!” How often do we say and write bitter things 
of a man, on a partial and interested view of his cha- 
racter, which, if we knew throughout, we should wish 
unsaid or unwritten ! 

We have an amusing instance of the sumptuousness 
and buffoonery of the court of the Mogul emperors in 
India in former times, in the following account given 
by Sir Thomas Roe. of his mission in 1615 :—“* The 
person of the king on high occasions was not only co- , 
vered, but completely laden, with diamonds, pearls, 
and rubies, Even the elephants when they went in 
procession, besides having their trappings richly gilded, 
had their heads adorned with valuable jewels. On the 
sovereign’s birthday, his chief amusement was to take 
two boxes, one full of rubies, and the other of gold and 
silver almonds, and scatter them on the ground in pre- 
sence of his ministers ; when these mighty lords of the 
greatest court in the world threw themselves on the 
floor, and scrambled for them as children do for sugar 
plums. On another occasion, much delight was af- 
forded by the royal weighing, at which time the em- 
peror’s person, arrayed in full pomp, was put into the 
scales, first against rupees, then against gold and 
jewels, next against rich cloths and spices, and lastly 
against corn, meal, and butter. Intoxication, carried 
to the utmost excess, completed the circle of these bar- 
barous gaieties.” ‘ 


Comfort is preferable to musical sounds: An Eng- 
lishman who was fond of music took a grand upright 
piano with him when he emigrated to the Swan River 
settlement ; but finding nobody there who could make 
a cupboard for him, he was fain to gut his fine musi- 
cal instrument, and use it for holding his crockery. 
In our own country, flat pianos are as often used as _ 
side-tables as instruments of music. 4 


It is calculated that the wars of Napoleon cansed 
the death of five millions of human beings; the num- 
ber of broken hearts and broken fortunes has not 
been computed. 

Spain once supplied England with fine wool ; but it 
has lost the trade, and from a curious cause :—The 
king of Spain made a present of a few Merino sheep 
to the king of Saxony, and hence the wool of Saxony 
threw the Spanish wool out of the Hnglish market. 
The import of Saxony wool in 1812 amounted only to 
about 20 lbs. ; in 1832 it reached above 26 millious of 
Ibs. 5 


The human form is affected by climate like plants : 
it is developed more early in the sunny south than in 
the frozen north ; the imitative arts also are more easily 
acquired, and the faculties unfold earlier; but children 
born in the north have firmer and more stayed habits, 
attain greater combination of thought, and think more 
profoundly. ; 

Dr Doddridge’s love-letters have been published, 
and it must be allowed that they were written in a 
style entirely his own. In one of them he writes as 
follows :—“‘ To-day you have been telling me you 
could not bear the thought of not being so rich as 
your sister; that you do not know why you may not 
expect a good man with a good estate! I leave you 
to judge whether it be possible I should hear this re- 
mark without uneasiness; and if it be not, whether 
it were fit for you to make it. Consider, madam, I 
am a rational creature; and though too much trans- 
ported with love, yet, blessed be God, not absolutely 
distracted! How, then, do you imagine I can put 
any contidence in the assurances you give me of your 


* The above article is a careful abridgement of the account of 
the duchess’s adventures, published_in 1833 by General Dermon-. 
court, ‘ 
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~ Tove, when you are so continually contradicting them? ' 
For, do you not contradict them when you talk of dis- 
varding me for the sake of money ? I always thought, 
my dear creature, you had been remarkable both for 
good sense and religion. But I own I donot see how 
it is reconcileable with either, to throw aside those 
entertainments of a rational, a friendly, and a religi- 
ous nature, which you yourself think you may find 
in me, merely that you may eat and drink more sump- 
tuously, and wear better clothes, with some of those 
people whom the word of God already brands as fools. 


Madam, I must presume so far as to say that it is. 


neither the part of a Christian nor a friend to keep 
‘me in such a continual uneasiness. You unfit me for 
business, devotion, or company, and, in short, make 
my very life burdensome by the inconsistency of your 
behaviour. Let me therefore most earnestly entreat 
you not entirely to dismiss me, which God forbid, but 
resolutely to remember your promises, and not to al- 
low yourself those unbounded liberties of saying every 
thing that the vanity of your own dear excellent heart 
may prompt you to utter, without considering how 
I am able to bear it.” 


The world may be thus defined :—It is a vast theatre, 
on which mankind are the actors; chance composes 
the piece; fortune distributes the parts; the women 
distribute refreshments to the actors ; and the unfor- 
tunate are scene-drawers and candle-snuffers. 


In the deanery garden at Winchester, there stood 
till the year 1757 an ancient fig-tree, which, through 
a succession of many deans, had been cased up and 
shielded from winds and frost. The wall to which 
it was nailed was adorned with various inscriptions in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, alluding to such passages 
of the sacred writings as do honour to the fig-tree. 
After having been presented with several texts of 
Scripture, the reader was informed, by way of climax, 
that in the year 1623, King James I. tasted of the 
fruit of this fig-tree with great pleasure. At Lams 
beth, likewise, are two celebrated fig-trees, which on 
good grounds are supposed to have been planted by 
Cardinal Pole. They are immense trees of the kind, 
covering a space of wall fifty feet in height and forty 
in breadth. The circumference of the stem of one of 
them is twenty-eight inches, and of the other twenty- 
one. They are of the white Marseilles kind, and have 
for many years furnished the tables of the archbishops 
of Canterbury with delicious fruit. 


A French. princess, Jean of Albert, who lived in 
the sixteenth century, having requested to accompany 
her husband in the wars in Picardy, the French king, 
her father, laid his commands upon her to come home, 
should she require to be delivered of an infant, with 
the view that it might be nursed in a more hardy 
manner than was usually the case with the children 
of royal parents. At length the contingency arrived, 
and the princess with difficulty, after great fatigue in 
the journey, appeared at her father’s residence. It 
was part of the character of Jean of Albert to have.a 
vast deal of curiosity, and she now was exceedingly 
desirous to see her father’s will, which was kept in a 
large gold box, along with a gold chain of such length 
as to go twenty-five or thirty times about a woman’s 
neck. She therefore asked for a sight of these things, 
but the king strenuously refused, declaring, however, | 
that both should be exhibited and given to her, should 
she safely bring into the world a prince. ‘To this 
she had to submit. On the night of the 13th De- 
‘cember 1553, the princess was delivered of a son, 
greatly to the delight of the king, who now put the 
gold chain about her neck, and gave her the gold box, 
in which was his will; saying to her when he did so, 
“There, girl, that is thine, but this belongs to me.” 
And so he took up the babe in his gown, without 
Staying till it was dressed, and carried it away to his 
apartment. The little prince was fed and brought 
up, so as to be inured to fatigue and hardship, fre- 
quently eating nothing but the coarsest common bread, 
the king, his grandfather, having given such orders. 
He used, according to the custom of the country, to 
run about barehedded and barefooted with the village 
boys, both in summer and winter. ho was this 
prince ?—Henri Quatre, the famous Henry IV. 


The abominable cruelty and callousness of the an- 
cients are exhibited as much by their suicides as their 
murder of others. Diocles having made a law that 
mo man should come armed into the public assembly 
of the people, he, through inadvertency, chanced to 
break that law himself; which one observing, and 
saying, “‘ He has broke a law he made himself,’ Dio- 
cles, turning to his accuser, exclaimed, with a loud 
voice, ‘* No, the law shall have its sanction ;’? and 
drawing his sword, killed himself. 


During the heat of a naval engagement between 
_ the English and Dutch fleets, Tromp, being excessively 
thirsty, called for a bowl of wine, which his servant 
had no sooner delivered him, but a cannon ball took 
his hand off just as he was retiring from his master. 
The brave admiral, touched with a noble compassion, 
spilt the wine on the deck, saying, “It is not, fit I 
should quench my thirst with the blood of a faithful 
servant.” And as soon as he had spoke these words, 
a bullet t irom him the power of ever drinking 
again. ' 
__ Pritchard, in his entertaining work on animalcules, 
thus describes the motions of a very wonderful and 
minute class, which appear to be covered with scales 
er rings crossing each other obliquely :—‘ They were 


discovered in a large ditch running into a river near 


Norwich, the bottom of which was covered with them 
to some thickness: when first examined, being mo- 
tionless, they were taken for vegetable fibres, but on 
keeping them under the microscope, without disturb- 
ing, and occasionally viewing them, they were seen 
to move, and form themselves into companies, in 
various forms, After putting a large spoonful of the 
green water, containing these animalcules, into a 
glass vase, and gently filling it with clean water, with- 
out disturbing those at the bottom, they formed them- 
selves into a column, and in a few days ascended to 
the surface. When exposed at the surface of the 
water for a short time, the colour of the animalcules 
is changed from a bright’ green to a sky-blue; but 
they are sometimes so numerous as to cover the mud 
at the bottom of the pond for several] inches in thick- 
ness ; the masses then appear almost black. When 
in small companies, they are nearly of the same spe- 
cific gravity as the water, and therefore when placed 
at any depth appear stationary. A small quantity of 
this matter having been put into a jar of water, one 
part went down to the bottom, whilst the other con- 
tinued floating upon the top. All things remained for 
some time in this condition, until at last each swarm 
of animalcules grew weary of its situation, and had 
a mind to change its quarters. Both armies, in 
short, began their march at the same time, against 
the side of the jar, and as one proceeded upwards and 
the other downwards, after some hours they were 
nearly meeting about midway, as the route each 
of them appeared to take, soon after they began to 
move, made it very easy to foresee. The desire of 
knowing in what manner they would behave on this 
occasion, engaged the observer to watch them with a 
careful eye; and as they approached still nearer, he 
beheld to his great surprise the army that was march- 
ing upwards open to the right and left, and leave a 
convenient space for the army which was marching 
downwards to pass between its wings. Thus, with- 
out confusion or intermixture, each held on its way ; 
the army which was going upwards marching in two 
columns to the top, and the other proceeding in great 
regularity and order in one column to the bottom. 
This amusing spectacle serves to show that, however 
mean or contemptible these creatures may appear to 
us, the Almighty Power that created them has not 
left them destitute of sagacity to associate together, 
and act unanimously for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, both these armies marching as regularly as if 
under the direction of wise leaders.” 


ANNALS OF THE POOR. 
ty the 15th number of the Journal are given a series 
of brief anecdotes of humble life, under the above 
title. Their object was to show that the literary 
quality of pathos might be found in the modest dis- 
tresses of the poor, as well as in the majestic sorrows 
of the dignified and powerful. A farther object may 
perhaps be secured by continuing the series. It may 
be possible thus to enable the upper ranks to catch a 
few scattered glimpses of the state of the lower, who 
are now removed by artificial circumstances to too great 
a distance beneath the ordinary observations of their 
superiors, and thus promote a sympathy between 
the two classes, for their mutual advantage. Being 
sensible that fictitious tales of humble life could have 
no effect of this kind, we pledge ourselves to relate 
nothing under the present title but what is strictly 
true. 
THE SOLDIER’S WIFE. 

Within a very few miles of Edinburgh, there lives 
an old woman, known among her humble neighbours 
by the name of “ Auld Susan.” She was the daugh- 
ter of a small farmer in the north of England, and 
in early life married a private soldier in a Scotch re- 
giment, which happened to be quartered in the 
neighbourhood of her father’s house. Having been 
on this account cast off and disowned by her parents, 
she followed her husband for many years during thé 
early part of the last war, and in time became the 
mother of four sons, all of whom, as they grew up, 
attached themselves to the same regiment. After a 
long course of faithful service, Susan’s husband was 
raised to the rank of serjeant; and as she was in- 
dustridus and frugal, they contrived to make their 
situation more comfortable than that of a soldier’s 
family generally is. Susan, however, had too much 
perilled upon the fortunes of war to continue long 
free from misery. She accompanied her husband and 
sons through the whole of the disastrous retreat of 
Sir John Moore. When the withdrawing army was 
finally engaged by the French at Corunna, she stood 
on a rising ground at no great distance from the field 
of action, ready to take charge of any of her family 
who might be obliged to retire disabled. While the 
fight was at the hottest, a wounded officer was borne 
past her, and on inquiring of the soldiers who carried 
him as to the fate of her husband and children, she was 


told that all, except one of the latter, were “down ;” 
they had fallen in receiving a desperate charge of French 
cavalry. At this moment the tide of battle receded 
from the part of the field which it had hitherto chiefly 
occupied, and Susan rushed eagerly forward amidst 
the dead and dying, in the hope of finding her husband 
and sons, or at least some of them, still alive. The 
first sight which met her eyes was the prostrate body 
of the fourth son, who within the last few minutes 
had also been brought down, and was now, as she 
thought, on the point of expiring. Ere she could 
examine into the condition of the wounded lad, a 
large party of the enemy’s cavalry swept across the 
field, in full retreat before the British, and she had 
only time to throw herself over the body of her son, 
in the desperate hope of protecting him from farther 
injury, when it swept over, her like a whirlwind, 
leaving her with a broken leg and arm, and many 
severe bruises. In this helpless state she* was found 
after the battle by a few survivors of the company to 
which she had belonged, and conveyed on board the 
transports along with the wrecks of the army. Onin- 
quiry, she found that the fate of her husband and 
three eldest sons was too fatally certain; that of the 
youngest was less so; his body had not been found, 
but there was little time for examinatign, and it seemed 
almost beyond a doubt that he had also shared the fate 
of his father and brethren. 

Upon her arrival in England, the poor woman was 
sent to the hospital until her wounds were cured, but, 
after her recovery, was turned out desolate and des- 
titute upon the world. A representation of her case 
to the War Office was unattended to; nor would her 
honest pride permit her to persist in importunity. 
The same independence of spirit forbade her seek- 
ing the assistance of her relatives. By means of a 
small subscription raised among her late husband’s 
comrades, she travelled on foot to the place of his 
birth near Edinburgh, and with what was left she 
was enabled to put a few articles of furniture into a 
cottage which a worthy farmer rented to her for an 
almost nominal sum. 
wards procured her, although not without difficulty, 
a small weekly allowance—a mere piitance—from the 
parish funds, with which, and by means of knitting, 
spinning, rearing a few chickens, and the various 
other humble expedients of helpless pover 
was disabled from field-labour), she contrived to sup- 
port existence in decency, if not in comfort. 


Twelve years had passed away, and approaching 
age was gradually rendering the lonely widow less 
and less able to obtain the scanty means of sustenance, 
when one summer afternoon, as she sat knitting at the 
door of her cottage, a poor crippled object approached, 
dressed in rags, and weak from disease and fatigue. 
From the remnants of his tattered clothes, it was evi- 
dent he kad been a soldier, and the widow’s heart 
warmed towards him, as, resigning to him her seat, 
she entered the cottage and brought him out a drink 
of meal and water, being all that her humble store en- 
abled her to offer for his refreshment. The soldier 
looked wistfully at her as he took the bow]—the next 
moment it dropped from his hand. ‘‘ Mother!” he 
cried, and fell forward in the old woman’s arms. I¢ 
was her youngest son James, whom she thought she 
had left a corpse on the fatal fieldof Corunna. After 
mutually supposing each other to be dead for the long 
space of twelve years, these unfortunate beings were 
doomed to be re-united in this vale of sorrow, mutually 
helpless, feeble, and destitute. But the love of a mo- 
ther never dies; the poor widow scrupled not to solicit 
those aids for her son which she never would have 
asked for herself, and the assistance of some compas- 
sionate friends procured her the means of restoring 
him to health, although he never regained his full 
strength. 

James’s story, from the time of their last parting, 
was a short and sad one. He had recovered from 
the temporary trance into which his wound had at first 
thrown him, had seen his mother’s mangled and ap- 
parently senseless body lying beside him; and, con- 


cluding she was dead, had endeavoured to crawl out 


of the way of further danger, but fell into the hands 
of apart of the enemy. He remained a prisoner in 
France for upwards of two years, when, an exchange 
having taken place, he was once more placed in the 
British ranks, and sent with his regiment to North 
America. He had served there during the whole war 
with the United States, and was subsequently trans. 

V est India station, where his wounds broke 
out afresh, and. hig health declined, in consequence of 
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The same kind friend after-~ 
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the heat. of the climate. Those acquainted with mili- 
tary matters will understand, although the writer of 
these lines confesses his inability exactly to describe, 
how a British soldier may be deprived of the recom- 
pense to which his wounds and length of service le- 
gally and justly entitle him. The poor man we speak 
of met this unworthy fate—he had, at his earnest re- 
quest, been transferred into a regiment ordered for 
England (seeing certain death before him in the tro- 
pics), which was disbanded the moment of their arri- 
val, and he was thrown utterly destitute, and left to 
beg or starve, after all his hardships and meritorious 
services to his country. Being unable to work, he was 
compelled to assume the mendicant’s degraded habit, 
and had begged his way down to his father’s birth- 
place in Scotland, in the hope of finding some of his 
relatives alive, and able to shelter him, when he un- 
expectedly recognised his old mother in the manner 
described. 

This humble narrative isnow done. The widow and 
her son still reside together, supported by his earnings 
as a day-labourer, and concluding, in obscure penury, 
a life of hardship, exertion, and sorrow. 


LIZZY M‘CALLUM.* 

I remember my mother telling me'of a poor woman, 
a neighbour of her’s, who lived in the same village 
at the foot of the Grampians, and whose husband 
having died, left her with six children, the youngest 
only a few months old. ‘ For many months (said my 
mother), this worthy creature supported herself and 
her six innocents by spinning literally almost day 
and night; and yet, with all this exertion, she could 
only procure them the scantiest supply of the poorest 
fare. Barley porridge, without milk, twice a-day, 
with perhaps the luxury of potatoes and herrings to 
dinner once or twice in a week, formed their whole 
sustenance for months together, so small was the re- 
muneration for that kind of labour which the mother 
alone could work at. But during all this time, no one 
ever heard a complaint from Lizzy M‘Callum; and 
although her children’s wan looks told that their fare 
was none of the best, still they were scrupulously neat 
and clean in their clothes—a feature which seldom 
characterised their neighbours. Being gentle, good- 
natured children, they were always welcome play- 
mates to you and your sisters. In the winter even- 
ings, they participated in your pastimes of hunt the 
slipper and blind man’s buff; and in the fine days of 
summer, the young M‘Callums were equally necessary 
and important allies in chasing butterflies over the 
knowes, plaiting swords and caps of rushes in the 
meadow, or catching minnows in the mill-burn. One 
day (continued my mother, with a sigh, the tears 
coursing down her venerable cheeks at the recollec- 
tion)—I remember it as if it had been yesterday— 
two of Lizzy’s little girls were at play with you and 
your sister Harriet in our front parlour. You were 
then both just about their own age, namely, fiye and 
seven years; and as I chanced to be dealing out to 
Harriet and you your customary forenoon slice of 
bread and butter, I offered a slice: each to Mary and 
Jessy M‘Callum. The latter, a mere infant, at first 
involuntarily held out her little: hand with avidity, 
looked wistfully for a moment at the tempting morsel, 
then suddenly withdrawing her hand, as if a serpent 
had stung her, and reddening like scarlet, timidly 
said, “No, I thank ye, mem.’ ‘Come, Mary,’ said I 
to her sister, ‘I am sure yow will not be so shy ; you 
shall have both slices.’ ‘I am much obleeged to ye, 
mem,’ replied the sweet child, blushing like crimson; 
‘but my mithér says we mauna take pieces except in 
our ain house.’ Such were the lessons of self-denial 
and decent pride implanted by their worthy parent in 
the minds of these innocent children of adversity. 

Not satisfied with providing for the mere animal 
wants of her children, Lizzy M‘Callum endeavoured, 
with the most untiring assiduity and affection, so far 
as her own humble acquirements went, to cultivate 
the minds and improve the manners of those helpless 
and endearing charges which had been entrusted to 
her sole care. Oue always sat by her side and read 
while she was engaged in spinning, and in this way 
she taught the four eldest to read the Bible very ac- 
curately. Psalms and questions from the Shorter 
Catechism accompanied these instructions; and when 
these duties were over, if any of the juniors began to 
grow impatient or clamorous for food, she would oc- 
casionally resort to the innocent expedient of lilting 
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* The tale whieh follows is given in the words of a gentleman 
who youches for the truth of the circumstances, 
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the tune of ‘ Little wat:ye wha’s coming,’ and making 
them dance to it, while she plied’ the task which was 
to procure them the next meal. 

The neighbour gossips often wondered how Lizzy 
M‘Callum found time to keep her cottage so trim, 
and her ‘ bairns sae wysse-like,’ for, excepting on Sun- 
day, she was always found at her, wheel; and yet, 
although her labour seemed without end, and her pri- 
vations almost too much for human fortitude to sus- 
tain, still Lizzy’s open countenance ever wore the 
same calm good-humoured smile, and her answer to 
any whose benevolence prompted them to offer her 
pecuniary aid, was, ‘I am obleeged to ye—greatly 
obleeged I’m sure, but I need naething, and the bairns 
ha’e aye a bite an’.a brat (i.¢. food and clothes)— 
thanks to the Giver. Every good result did in- 
deed follow this excellent and humble-minded weman, 
and her singular exertions in so worthy a cause were 
not without their reward ; for as her children grew up, 
they went to service among the farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood, to whom their good conduct soon recom- 
mended them; and so much were the M‘Callums re- 
spected and beloved, that they invariably received 
higher wages. than was, usually given to servants in 
their station in that part of the country. But none, 
save those who have been similarly circumstanced, 
can fully comprehend the delight of the widowed 
mother, when, on the forenoon of the term day, her 
rosy, open-countenanced boys and girls—some of whom 
were grown almost men and women—one after another 
dropped into their dear mother’s humble cottage, and 
with tears in their eyes, and looks glowing with happi- 
ness and affection, placed in her Jap ‘their sair-won 
penny fee.’ Then would each, in his or herturn, receive 
the fond mother’s kiss, and her solemn blessing ; and 
ere the tears of pleasure and filial love were well dry 
on their cheeks, they would commence making affec- 
tionate inquiries respecting each other’s health and 
welfare; and while the young men gravely discussed 
the merits of their respective masters’ farms, and 
learnedly descanted on the most proper rotation of 
crops, the breeding of cattle, and the latest improve- 
ments in husbandry, the maidens would as earnestly 
enlarge on the best modes of dairy management, their 
several achievements in spinning linen yarn (an ac- 
complishment in which all young females, whether 
mistress or servant, were generally proficient at that 
period), the most approved method of steeping and 
drying lint (flax), and who was the best-carder-of wool; 
with many equally interesting and harmless topics, 
which frequently lasted till far in the afternoon, when, 
after partaking of a social cup of tea, which at that 
period was an article used by the lower classes on 
special occasions only, this virtuous family would take 
an affectionate leave of their mother, and then the 
three brothers would each escort his sister to their 
respective homes. 

By a few years’ saving and industry, the two eldest 
sons, James and Alexander, had educated themselves 
as far as to be able, by the assistance of some kind 
friends, to begin business as grocers in a handsome shop 
in the most central part of the village. Here their 
industry and attention to business, no less than the 
uniform probity of their dealings, soon acquired them 
trade; and in afew months the shop of the M‘Cal- 
lums was frequently crowded with customers, while 
those of their neighbours were quite empty. By and 
bye, their business, which hitherto had been confined 
to the village, gradually extended to the surrounding 
neighbourhood; and finally they attained the honour 
and profit of supplying the small dealers in the country 
round about with teas and groceries. When I last 
heard of them,” continued my mother, ‘‘ Lizzy was 
living in a nice little cottage in the outskirts of the 
village, built by her sons expressly for her accommo- 
dation. James and Alexander were both happily 
married; and Andrew, the youngest son, who had 
become a mason, was now a builder of great respect- 
ability in E , with his youngest sister Jessy acting 
as his housekeeper. The two sisters, Elizabeth and 
Mary, had been married some years before, one to a 
farmer in an adjacent parish, and the other to a dissent- 
ing minister belonging to the village. Both marriages 
proved fortunate in the extreme, and my informant 
mentioned, that when he last visited Lizzy M‘Cal- 
lum, two of her grandchildren—fine chubby, rosy- 
cheeked, flaxen-haired, little rogues—were receiving 
each a@ piece and jelly on’t from granny, because they 
had been guid bairns, and had ‘said their; questions 
without missing a single word.’ ” 

I cannot conclude this simple narrative without re- 
marking the vital importance which parental instruc- 
tion and parental example have in forming the charac- 
ters. and tempers of children, and how much the very 
humblest class of society can achieve in instilling into 
the minds of their infant offspring principles of piety, 
rectitude of conduct, and benevolence of heart. None 
can be so poor, or so engrossed, as to have no spare 
moment for the performance of this delightful and 
momentous duty: none so ignorant as to be inca- 
pable of communicating to their children something 
respecting the supreme ruler of the universe, and the 
duties of his creatures—something illustrative of the 
beauty of truth, gentleness, and integrity, and the 
utter shame and unworthiness of falsehood, deceit, 
and all angry passions. Were subjects of this nature 
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habitually impressed upon the ductile minds ‘of chil- 
dren, it would materially assist in subduing those 
evil and unruly propensities to which poor humanity 
is so prone; and if to such precepts were added the 
good example of parents, the result would in all pro- 
bability be the same as is exhibited in the simple story 
above related. 
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THE CANADIAN PRESS, 

A CanaDIAN newspaper is generally a very curions 
affair. It is usually of a long folio shape, four pages 
in extent, of very coarse soft paper, and so miserably 
printed with old types as to be in some parts barely 
legible. In its typography or arrangement, little taste 
is generally displayed. The rule seems to be “any 
way” or ‘‘any thing,” and, consequently, slovenliness 
of style and appearance is the result. We have seen 
specimens of a great number of the Canadian papers, 
but, except in two or three instances, we have seen 
none in which either good taste or good printing was 
displayed. The papers of Lower Canada are frequently 
one-half in the French language, and the other half 
in English, to suit the two great. classes of, settlers, 
But those. of Upper Canada are altogether in Eng- 
lish, To compensate. for deficiencies, in appearance 
and other particulars, the Canadian papers have no 
stamps, and the advertisements are charged with no 
duty. The price which we perceive to be charged for 
one of the weekly papers is 15s. per annum, or. little 
more than 34d. each, postage being included in this 
charge. Looking at the contents and paper and 
printing, this does not seem by any means to bea 
cheap rate. It is, nevertheless, sufficiently low to 
encourage a wide competition in the trade of publish. 
ing newspapers. Besides a number of papers issued 
at Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto (late York), there 
is not. a town of any size: but: has, its weekly print. 
No sooner does a village rise amidst the wilderness. 
than it establishes a newspaper press—the guardian 
of its interests, and the faithful advocate of its soil, 
climate, and other peculiarities, as well as the vehicle 
of intelligence among its trading and farming classes, 

Little room is devoted in the Canadian papers to 
native news.’ One would think from their appear- 
ance that such a thing as a “fatal accident” or a 
“ melancholy occurrence”’ never took place. Neither 
do there seem:to be any of those “ shocking murders,” 
“ audacious robberies,” “interesting trials,” or “ ex- 
ecutions,”” which help to fill up the columns of the 
newspapers in this country. The world appears to 
go on uninterruptedly in Canada, without an incident 
to jar its motion worthy of being noticed. A little 
intemperate feeling, sometimes displayed in regard to 
elections, and which gets vent in newspaper squibs, 
is apparently the only thing which ruffles the happy 
quiescence of newspaper literature in Upper Canada, 
The subject-matter of nearly all the papers consists 
of two branches; firstly, extracts from English and 
Scotch newspapers, including abridged reports of the 
debates in Parliament, and movements of the court ; 
and, secondly, advertisements. We have seldom seen 
any Canadian paper which contained news from the 
United States, although closely adjoining that country; ~ 
but whether this arises from a contempt of the re- 
publicans and their institutions, or simply from the 
want of papers from which to extract intelligence, it 
is impossible to say. To people in this country who 
never pay much attention in separating the idea of 
Canada from that of the other portions of North 
America, such a marked deficiency of intelligence 
from the States seems somewhat unaccountable. 

Although the Canadian newspapers have thus little 
to exhibit in the way of local news, they have much 
to interest in their advertisements, which ordinarily 
occupy two, and occasionally three, of the four pages. 
These announcements: possess a vast deal of charac- 
ter. No account written by a traveller can give us 
such a-vivid picture of the condition and prospects ot 
the colony. Every thing is made the subject of an 
advertisement, a circumstance arising equally out of 
the scattered: state of society, and the low charge at 
which the announcement is made. Thus, for instance, 
we find it no unusual thing to advertise for the loan 
of a particular book, or that a person has lent a book 
to some one whose name he has forgot, and wishes it 
returned. The following advertisement, which we 


copy from an Upper Canadian paper, is not without 
character :—‘‘ One Penny Reward—Ran away from 
the subscriber, on the night of the 14th of July last, 
two. indented apprentices to the hatting businaagas by 
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the names of Aaron Nash and Thomas Horton, 


Hamilton, the terms of reading from which is five 
dollars per annum. ‘This is a gratifying indication 
of the progress of refined taste in the backwoods. 
Another of equal interest relates to the establishment 
of a boarding-school for young ladies at a place called 
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Ancaster—terms of board for a quarter, including in- 
struction in English, geography, history, writing, 
arithmetic, with plain fancy needlework, L.5, There 
are many notices of this kind in the Canadian papers, 
which show to intending emigrants that the education 
of their daughters need not be neglected even in some 
of the remote settlements. Intimations of the follow- 
ing nature are not uncommon :—“ The subscriber hav- 
ing more than a year ago notified to those with whom 
he had dealings, the necessity there was of their mak- 
ing immediate payment, has now to inform those 
who did not avail themselves of it, that they will have 
themselves only to blame for the cost that will be in- 
curred, as he can no longer delay putting ail his ac- 
counts and notes into the hands of an attorney for 
collection.” A hotel-keeper in Montreal, in adver- 
tising the accommodations of his house, “ respect- 
fully informs the travelling community :” it would 
thus appear that in Canada a portion of the society is 
continually on the move. An eatinghouse-keeper also 
advertises that he can at all times furnish “ snacks ;” 
which is the first time we have seen this slang word 
in print. We observe that a person announces for 
sale “an excellent family horse;” that is, we suppose, a 
horse with a back as long as a school form, and capable 
of carrying a whole family, father, mother, and chil- 
dren. The following announcement of a public sale 
on Sunday startled us a little :—‘‘ There will be sold, 
and adjudged to the highest and last bidders, on 
Sunday the 15th of September next, at the door of the 
parish church of St John of Chambly, at the close of 
divine service of the morning, the immovable pro- 
perty belonging to,” &c.—here the property is de- 
scribed. This announcement, however, applies to 
Lower Canada, where the inhabitants are chiefly of 
French descent and manners, 

The advertisements, independent of their occasional 
grotesque character, convey, as we have said, a correct 
impression of the state of the country. By far the 
greater part relate to the disposal of landed property ; 
and how different are the terms of these announce. 
ments to that employed in intimating the sale of estates 
in Great Britain! Here, when an estate is adver- 
tised for sale, it is described in a most minute manner, 
and the nature of the local burdens carefully noted. 
In Upper Canada, no moreis thought of selling a tract 
of land than of selling a hat. The lands for sale are 
announced in a classified scale, sometimes a hundred 
or more lots in one advertisement; and instead of 
’ names, we have particular letters and numbers. In 
a paper now lying before us, called ‘‘ The Warder,” 
published at Port Hope on the 10th of June last, we 
find some advertisements in which an immense num- 
ber of lots of lands are for sale, not only lands belong- 


ing to the Crown and clergy reserves, but private | 


properties, partially or wholly cleared. For the amuse- 
ment and edification of that large class of our readers 
who are anxious to learn correct particulars regard- 
ing Upper Canada, we snall make a few brief extracts 
from these announcements. The advertiser is John 

Brown at Port Hope:—‘‘ Township of Hope: Lot 
No. 12, 3d Concession, 200 acres. This lot of land, 

to the retired officer or gentleman who is unwilling to 
encounter the hardships of the backwoodsman, ofier}; 
peculiar advantages, being within three miles of the 
town of Port Hope, and on the main road from thence 
to York, with orchard, barns, and out-houses, and 130 
acres improved.” —“‘ Township of Cavan: N. E. half 
lot No. 19, 3d Concession, 50 acres. There are forty 
acres of this under crops, with a good dwelling-house, 

‘out-houses, and other improvements.”—*‘ W. 70 acres 
of lot No. 12, 4th Concession, with 30 acres cleared, 

a dwelling-house, barn, and other improvements. 

The land is excellent, and within half a mile of grist 
and saw mills.”—“ Township of Cartwright. [We 
see forty lots separately mentioned, varying from 80 
to 150:acres each.] “The lands throughout this town- 

ship are of first-rate quality, with numerous streams 
running through them, presenting to the emigrant 
the opportunity of capital settlements. The country 
is rapidly assuming the appearance of civilisation, and 
will in a few years abundantly repay the enterprising 
settler.” The following’ is a good sample :—“ For 
sale, on advantageous terms, 100 acres of land, being 
lot No. 16, in the 4th Concession, township of Clarke, 
which im point of quality is not surpassed by any in 
the province: there are 16 acres chopped, 9 of which 
are seeded down with wheat in excellent order, and 
the remainder may be made ready for spring crop with 
very little labour. There is a very comfortable log- 
house, a number of apple:and plum trees planted the 
last season, a constant stream running through the 
lot, besides a delightful: spring of the purest water at 
the door, and about a medium distance betwixt Port 
Hope and Darlington markets. For price and par- 
ticulars, apply to Robert Hard, Monaghan.” The 
number of advertisements of this kind is very great 
in all the papers we have seen, and we are assured by 
a gentleman from Port Hope that emigrants possess- 
ing two or three hundred pounds may at all times 
have a most extensive choice of partially cleared pro- 
perties ata moderate price. The crown or uncleared 
Jands, we perceive, are advertised at 15s., 12s. 6d., 
cand. 16 acre, according to quality and situation, 
one-tenth payable at entry, and the remainder in nine 
annual instalments, with interest. In one advertise- 
‘Ment we count no fewer than a hundred and eighty- 
8ix lots of crown lands at these prices. An advertise- 
‘mert of clergy reserves exhibits an equally numerous 
list of lots. Viiage and town lots of half an acre each, 
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at from five to ten pounds, are similarly announced 
for sale in all quarters. There is one very decided 
comfort connected with the purchasing of lands in 
Upper Canada; and that is, the circumstance of the 
proprietorship of all landed property, as well as all 
mortgages, being registered in a general register- office. 
By this excellent plan, which is invariably followed 
in Scotland in respect to heritable property, no dis- 
putes can occur as to the ownership of lands, which 
places settlers completely at their ease. We believe 
there is no institution of this kind in Lower Canada. 

In the Montreal Gazette, for the 10th of July last, 
we notice the following advertisement, which may be 
of use to many in the humbler classes of society who 
read our Journal :—‘‘ Emigrants in want of employ- 
ment are informed that the Grand River Navigation 
Company have advertised for one thousand labourers, 
who will meet with immediate employment at three 
pounds currency per month, and board. Several hun- 
dred labourers are also wanted on the Welland canal, 
at the same rate of wages. Emigrants desirous of 


| availing themselves of the above offer, should proceed 


by way of the Welland canal, and land at Port Ro. 
binson. There is also a great demand for mechanics 
at Hamilton, Dundas, Ancaster, and Brantford. Farm 
labourers are much wanted in the neighbourhood of 
these towns. For further information, emigrants are 
directed to apply to Mr Cattermole at Hamilton. 
(Signed) A. B. Hawke, Emigrant Agent, Emigrant 
An advertisement of this kind 
shows the increase of capital in Upper Canada, and 
the demand for labour which naturally follows in its 
train. 

Port Hope, which we have been mentioning, is a 
thriving port in the Newcastle district, on the shore 
of Lake Ontario; the stage-road proceeds through it 
to Toronto, which lies farther to the west. If we 
take up a map of Upper Canada, we shall see that 
this port is calculated to be a place of great im- 
portance. It lies opposite to Oswego, in the United 
States; and there is a canal connecting the lake at 
Oswegoto the Erie canal, which, as every body knows, 
is the water communication with New York. This, 
therefore, is the most agreeable route to be pursued 
by emigrants to the Newcastle district, or indeed any 
district to the westward. There are steam-boats on 
the lake, going regularly betwixt Oswego and Port 
Hope. In the newspaper from which we have al- 
ready quoted, the following paragraph appears :— 
“The St George steamer arrived on Sunday evening, 
with near three hundred emigrants, one hundred and 
ten of whom were taken on board at Oswego, having 
come out by way of New York. They were mostly 
all English.” The William IV. and Constitution 
steamers ply on the lake, touching daily at the various 
ports to take in or disembark passengers. Another 
paragraph is as follows :—‘‘ The William IV. came 
in to-day with ninety emigrants, and proceeded to the 
head of the lake.”” About nine miles inland, or north- 
ward, from Port Hope, lies Rice Lake, a fine, though 
small, navigable lake. A river, the Otonabie, connects 
Rice Lake with Lake Simcoe, which is again con- 
nected with Lake Huron, and all the great western 
waters. It is at present proposed, and we believe has 
been agreed to by the local legislature, to cut a canal 
from Lake Ontario at Port Hope to Rice Lake, by 
which means a very ready communication may be 
established with the upper lakes and back country. 
The expense of this undertaking is estimated at 
L.101,426. On this line of water communication 
stands Peterboro, a town rising rapidly into conse- 
quence, at the distance of twenty-nine miles from Port 
Hope. One of the chief peculiarities of this part of 
Upper Canada is the improved or refined state of its 
society, which is essentially British, being in a great 
measure composed of retired officers and their fami- 
lies. In 1817, the population of the Newcastle dis- 
trict amounted to 4063; in 1833, it had risen to 26,336 ; 
and is daily augmenting by the settlement of respect- 
able families. At Smart’s extensive store at Port Hope, 
every article of use and luxury may be purchased, and 
native produce disposed of. 

The following notice is given by the editor of the 
Warder, by way of a sketch of what was going for- 
ward at Port Hope and its neighbourhood, at the 
beginning of June :—“ The season is now very fa- 
vourable to the interest of the agriculturist; it also 
promises an extensiveemigration. The most remark- 
able feature in the emigration of this yearis, that each 
emigrant seems to have an aim which he sedulously 
pursues, and a purpose he is determined to éffect: 
there is no waiting to inquire what settlement is the 
most eligible; no symptoms of being mazed, so to 
speak, or lost in conjecture what is best to be done ; 
but all seems a preconcerted measure, and the emi- 
grants move onward, column after column, to their 
destinations, with as much precision and regularity as 
the several divisions of an army are seen to move to 
head-quarters, We admire the just judgment which 
has decided this movement, and are not a little pleased 
to see our flourishing town and the fine surrounding 
country receive their quota of this regular, well- 
directed, and respectable influx. Steam-boats arrive 
here daily ; two often, and sometimes three, are seen 
alongside at our wharf—all bearing westward as re- 
spectable a class generally of new settlers as we ever 
knew to arrive here: were we to assume the immense 
deal of luggage they bear along with them as a crite- 
rion, we would say that they are then the most wealthy, 
and bid fair to be a very great acquisition to the 
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country. Several families of the more respectable 
class have settled in this town; others of the same 
class have passed through it to settle in the neigh. 
bourhood. We take their settling among us as a good 
omen—already has the fame of this settlement at- 
tracted the attention of the discriminating. Little 
judgment, indeed, is necessary to decide in favour of 
the very superior advantages of this neighbourhood ; 
the scenery inland is inviting; the prospects of the 
town are most pleasing. Port Hope cannot fail, at 
no distant period, to rank high among the towns of 
Upper Canada: it is evidently the key to the interior, 
and it is destined to be the outport on the line of 
communication by which all the trade of this continent 
west and north is in contemplation to be conducted. 
The settlement around it is the finest in Upper Ca- 
nada—it is the very garden of it—and by our con- 
temporaries even at a distance, is generally designated, 
as a place of residence, as healthy and beautiful as any 
town in the province; it is a village suited for fashion- 
able resort, and a location well adapted for general 
enterprise. Its walks are surpassed by none, either 
as respects number or pleasantness; its springs are 
numerous and pure; and its privileges court investi- 
gation, and only require it to be assumed by the ma- 
nufacturer.”” From the private communications we 
have received, we find that the Newcastle district is 
fully worthy of these eulogiums, and is what it is re- 
presented to be in the letter from a Backwoodsman 
in our 109th number. 

Since writing the above, a number of letters have 
been put into our hands from a Mr Sutherland, who 
with his family emigrated from Edinburgh to Upper 
Canada in 1833. This person took a large lot of mis- 
cellaneous goods with him, the greater part of which 
he sold advantageously at Toronto; but he does not 
recommend emigrants to follow his example in at- 
tempting this kind of trading speculation. From 
Toronto he removed to a fine tract of land, consisting 
of about 1500 acres, lying on the river St Clair, which 
is at the extreme west of the settlements. This land 
he purchased a great bargain, and he mentions that 
he could already sell it for double what it cost. He 
describes the climate, even during the winter, as 
agreeable, and speaks with a great degree of gratiii- 
cation of his removal to and settlement in this delight- 
ful portion of the province. His letters have been 
widely made known among his friends and acquaint- 
ances in Edinburgh, from which city a considerable 
emigration of respectable families is expected to take 
place next spring. 


CONTRIVANCES TO SIMPLIFY LABOUR. 
[From ‘* Results of Machinery,”— Working Man’s Companion.] 
WE formerly exhibited to you a few examples, such 
as the sheath of the needle-sorter, and the nicks in 
the types of the compositor, of contrivances to econo- 
mise labour. Such contrivances are not machinery ; 
but they answer one of the great purposes of machi- 
nery—that of saving time ; and in the same manner 
they diminish the cost of production. The objections 
which some of you make to machinery, namely, that 
it diminishes the quantity of labour required, and 
therefore the number of labourers, applies also to these 
contrivances; and it applies, also, to the greater ex- 
pertness of one workman as compared with the lesser 
expertness of another workman. There are boot- 
closers so skilful that they have reduced their arms 
to the precisionofamachine. They can begin to close 
a boot with a thread a yard long in each hand, throw 
out each arm at once to the full extent of the thread, 
without making a second pull, and at every successive 
pull contract the arm so as to allow for the diminished 
length of the thread each time that it passes through 
the leather. There are not many workmen who can 
do this; but those whose sense of touch is delicate 
enough are not blamed by their fellow-workmen for 
doing that by one movement of the arm which other 
men do by two movements. 

Every one of us who thinks at all is constantly en- 
deavouring to diminish his individual labour, by the 
use of some little ¢ontrivance which experience has 
suggested. Men who carry water in buckets, in 
places where water is scarce, put a circular piece of 
wood to float on the water, which prevents.its spilling, 
and consequently lessens the labour. A boy who makes 
paper bags in a grocer’s shop, so arranges them that 
he pastes the edges of twenty at a time, to diminish 
the labour. The porters of Amsterdam, who draw 
heavy goods upon a sort of sledge, every now and then 
throw a greased ropeunder the sledge, to diminish its 
friction, and therefore to lessen the labour of dragging 
it. Dippers of candles have made several improve- 
ments in their art within the last twenty years, for di- 
minishing labour. They used to hold the rods between 
their fingers, dipping three ata time; they next con~ 
nected six or eight rods together by a piece of wood at 
eachend, having holes to receive the rods; and they now 
suspend the rods so arranged upon a sort of balance, 
rising and falling witha pulley and a weight, so as to 
relieve the arms of the workman almost entirely, 
while the work is done more quickly and with more 
precision. Are there fewer candlemakers, think you, 
employed now, than when they dipped only three rods 
with considerable fatigue, and no little pain as the can- 
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dies grew heavy? The excise returns show that 
seventy-eight millions of pounds of candles were used 
in 1818, and one hundred and ten millions of pounds 
in 1829. There can be no doubt that we have more 
candlemakers, because candles are cheaper. 

In the domestic arrangements of a well-regulated 
household, whether of a poor manor of arich man, one 
of the chief cares is, to save labour. Every contrivance 
to save labour that ingenuity can suggest is eagerly 
adopted when a country becomes highly civilised. In 
former times, in our own country, when such contri- 
vances were little known, materials as well as time 
were consequently wasted in every direction; a great 
baron was surrounded with a, hundred menial ser- 
vants, but he had certainly less real and useful la- 
bour performed for him, than a tradesman of the pre- 
sent day obtains from three servants. Are there 
fewer-servants now employed than in those times of 
barbarous state ? Certainly not. The middle classes 
amongst us can get a great deal done for them in the 
way of domestic service, at a small expense; because 
servants are assisted by an infinite number of contri- 
vances which do much of the work for them. The 
contrivances render the article of service cheaper; 
and therefore there are more servants. The work 
being done by fewer servants, in consequence of the 
contrivances, the servants themselves are better paid 
than if there was no cost saved by the contrivances. 

The common jack by which meat is roasted is de- 
scribed by Mr Babbage as ‘‘a contrivance to enable 
the cook in a few minutes to exert a force (in winding 
up the jack) which the machine retails out during the 
succeeding hour in turning the loaded spit, thus en- 
abling her to bestow her undivided attention on her 
other duties.”” We have seen, twenty years ago, in 
farmhouses, a man employed to turn a spit with a 
handle; dogs have been used to run in a wheel for the 
same purpose. When some ingenious servant girl 
discovered that if she put a skewer{through the meat, 
and hung it before the fire by a skein of worsted, it 
would turn with very little attention, she made an ap- 
proach to the principle of the bottle-jack. All these 
contrivances diminish labour, and insure regularity of 
movement; and, therefore, they are valuable contri- 
vances. 

A bell which is pulled in one room and rings in an- 
other, and which therefore establishes a ready com- 
munication between the most distant parts of a 
house, is a contrivance to save labour. In a large fa- 
mily, the total want-of bells would add a fourth at 
least to the labour of servants. Where three servants 
are kept now, four servants would be required to be 
kept then. Would the destruction of all the bells 
therefore add one-fourth to the demand for servants ? 
Certainly not. The funds employed in paying for 
service would not be increased a single farthing ; and, 
therefore, by the destruction of bells, all the families 
of the kingdom would have some work left undone, to 
make up for the additional labour required through the 
want of this useful contrivance: or all the servants in 
the kingdom would be more hardly worked—would 
lave to work sixteen hours a-day instead of twelve. 

In some parts of India, the natives havea very rude 
coutrivance to mark the progress of time. <A thin 
metal cup, with a small hole in its bottom, is put to 
float in a vessel of water; and as the water rises 
through the hole, the cup sinks in a given time—in 
24 minutes, A servant is set to watch the sinking of 
the cup; and when this happens, he strikes upon a 
bell. Half a century ago, almost every cottage in 
England had its hour-glass—an imperfect instrument 
for registering the progress of time, because it only 
indicated its course between hour and hour; and an 
instrument which required a very watchful attention, 
and some labour, to be of any use atall. The univer- 
sal use of watches ar clocks in India would wholly 
displace the labour of the servants, who note the pro- 
gress of time by the filling of the cup; and the same 
cause has displaced, amongst us, the equally unprofit- 
able labour employed in turning the hour-glass, and 
watching itsmovement. Almost every house in Eng- 
land has now a clock or watch of some sort; and 
every house in India would have the same, if the na- 
tives were more enlightened, and were not engaged in 
80 many modes of. unprofitable labour to keep them 
poor. His profitable labour has given the English 
mechanic the means of getting a watch. Machinery, 
used in every possible way, has made this watch cheap. 
The labour formerly employed in turning the hour- 
glass, or in running to look at the church clock, is 
transferred to the making of watches. The user of 
the watch obtains an accurate register of time, which 
@aches him to know the value of that most precious 
possession, and to economise it; and the producers of 
the watch have abundant employment in the univer- 
sal demand for this valuable machine. 

A watch or clock is an instrument for assisting an 
operation of the mind. Without some instrument for 
registering time, the mind could very imperfectly at- 
tain the end which the watch attains, not requiring 
any mental labour. The observation of the progress 
of time, by the situation of the sun in the day, or of 
particular stars at night, is a labour requiring great 
attention, and various sorts of accurate knowledge. 
It is therefore never attempted, except when men 
have no machines for registeriiig time. In the same 
manner, the labours of the mind have been saved, in 
a thousand ways, by other contrivances of science. 

The foot-rule of the carpenter not only gives him 
the standard of a foot measure, which he could not 


exactly ascertain by any experience, or any mental 
process, but it is also a scale of the proportions of an 
inch,-or several inches, to a foot, and of the parts of 
an inch to an inch. What a quantity of calculations, 
and of dividing by compasses, does this little instru- 
ment save the carpemter, besides ensuring a much 
greater degree of accuracy in all his operations! The 
common rules of arithmetic, which almost every boy in 
England now learns, are parts of a great invention for 
saving mental labour. The higher branches of ma- 
thematics, of which science arithmetic is a portion, are 
also inventions for saving labour, and for doing what 
could never be done without these inventions. There 
are instruments, and very curious ones, for lessening 
the labour of all arithmetical calculations ; and tables, 
that is, the results of certain calculations, which are 
of practical use, are constructed for the same purpose. 
When you buy a joint of meat, you often see the but- 
cher turn toa little book, before he tells you how much 
a certain number of pounds and ounces amounts to, 
ata certain price per pound. This book is his 
“ Ready Reckoner,” and a very useful book it is to 
him ; for it enables him to dispatch his customers in 
half the time that he would otherwise require, and 
thus to save himself a great deal of labour, and a great 
deal of inaccuracy. 

If any of you follow up the false reasoning which 
has led you to think that whatever diminishes labour 
diminishes the number of labourers, you might con- 
clude, that, as there is less mental work to be done, 
because science has diminished the labour of that 
work, there would, therefore, be fewer mental work- 
men. Thank God, the greater facilities that have 
been given to the cultivation of the mind, the greater 
is the number of those who exert themselves in that 
cultivation. The effects of saving unprofitable labour 
are the same in all cases. The use of machinery in 
aid of bodily labour has set that bodily labour to a 
thousand new employments, and has raised the cha- 
racter of the employments, by transferring the low- 
est of the drudgery to wheels and pistons. The use 
of science in the assistance of mental labour has con- 
ducted that labour to infinitely more numerous fields 
of exertion, and has elevated all intellectual pursuits, 
by making their commoner processes the play of child- 
hood, instead of the toil of manhood. 


THE LAPSE OF TIME. 
[By Bryant, an American poet.] 
Lament who will, in fruitless tears, 
The speed with which our moments fly, 
I sigh not over vanished years, 
But watch the years that hasten by. 


Look how they come !—a mingled crowd 
Of bright and dark, but rapid days ; 
Beneath them, like a summer cloud, 
The wide world changes as I gaze. 


What! grieve that time has brought so soon 
The sober age of manhood on? 

As idly might I weep, at noon, 
To see the blush of morning gone. 


Could I forego the hopes that glow 
In prospect like Elysian isles, 

And let the charming future go, ~ 
With all her promises and smiles ? 


The future !—cruel were the power 

Whose doom would tear thee from my heart ; 
Thou sweetener of the present hour ! 

We cannot—no—we will not part. 


Oh, leave me still the rapid flight 
That makes the changing seasons gay, 
The grateful speed that brings the night, 
The swift and glad return of day— 


The months that touch, with added grace, 
This little prattler at my knee, 

In whose arch eye and speaking face, 
New meaning every hour I see— 


The years, that o’er each sister land 
Shall lift the country of my birth, 

And nurse her strength, till she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth ; 


Till younger commonwealths for aid 
Shall cling about her ample robe, 

And from her frown shall shrink afraid 
The crowned oppressors of the globe. 


Time, Time will seam and blanch my brow: 
Well; I shall sit with aged men, 

And my good glass will tell me how 
A grisly beard becomes me then. 


And should no foul dishonour lie 
Upon my head when I am grey, 
Love yet shall watch my fading eye, 

And smooth the path of my decay. 


Then haste thee, Time—’tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast ; 
Thy pleasures stay not till they fall, 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 


Theu fliest, and bear’st away our woes, 
And as thy shadowy train depart, 
The memory of sorrow grows 
A lighter burden on the heart. 


STORMS OF SAND. 

The great Sahara Region of Africa is a vast de- 
sert of sand, which is composed of particles of white 
and grey quartz, very small, and seldom attaining so 
large a size as to form gravel or pebbles. It is by 
far the dreariest region on the face of the whole 
globe, and the wind frequently raises this sand in 
clouds se dense as to overpower a whole company of 
travellers. “‘ The sand-storm we had the misfortune 
to encounter,” says Denham, “in crossing the Desert, 
gave usa pretty correct idea of its dreadful effects. 
The wind raised the fine sand with which the exten- 
sive Desert was covered, so as to fill the atmosphere, 
and render the immense space before us impenetrable 
but for a few yards. The sun and clouds were en- 
tirely obscured, and a suffocating and oppressive 
weight accompanied the flakes and masses of sand, 
which I had almost said we had to penetrate at every 
step. At times we almost entirely lost sight of the 
camels, though onlya few yards before us. ‘The horses 
hung their tongues out of their mouths, and refused 
to face the clouds of sand. A parching thirst op- 
pressed us, which nothing alleviated.” When whirl- 
winds visit this immense Desert, the sand is raised 
into pillars, a vivid description of which has been left 
us by the traveller Bruce. ‘At one o'clock,” says 
he, ‘‘ we alighted among some acacia trees at Wady 
el Halboub, having gone twenty-one miles. We were 
here at once surprised and terrified by a sight surely 
one of the most magnificent in the world. In that 
vast expanse of desert from west to north-west of us, 
we saw a number of prodigious pillars of sand at dit- 
ferent distances, at times moving with great velocity, 
at others stalking on with majestic slowness. At in- 
tervals we thought they were coming in a very few 
minutes to overwhelm us, and small quantities of sand 
did actually more than once reach us; again they 
would retreat, so as to be almost out of sight, their 
tops reaching the very clouds; then the tops often 
separated from the bodies, and these, once disjoined, 
dispersed in air, and did not meet more; sometimes 
they were broken in the middle as if they were struck 
with a large cannon-shot. At noon they began to 
advance with considerable swiftness upon us, the 
‘vind being very strong at north. Eleven ranged 
alongside of us, at about the distance of three miles ; 
the greatest diameter of the larger appeared to me at 
that distance as if it would measure ten feet. ‘They 
retired from us with a wind at south-east, leaving an 
impression on my mind to which I can give no name, 
though surely one ingredient was fear, with a con- 
siderable deal of wonder and astonishment. It was 
in vain to think of flying; the swiftest horse would 
be of no use to carry us out of this danger, and the 
full conviction of this rivetted me to the spot.” Adan- 
son, in crossing the river Gambia from the Great De- 
sert, observed one of these pillars of sand crossing 
that river. It passed within eighteen or twenty fa- 
thoms of the stern of the vessel, and seemed to mea- 
sure ten or twelve feet in circumference, and about 
two hundred and fifty feet in height. Its heat was 
sensibly felt at the distance of a hundred feet, and it 
left a strong sulphurous smell behind it. 


FABLE OF THE TWO FLIES. 

“¢ Mother,” said ayoung fly in great agitation, ‘* you 
certainly are in error about the deauty of those per- 
sons who are so affronted with us whenever we touch 
them. I but just now settled ‘on the, cheek of a lady 
of high fashion, which appeared to be smooth and na- 
tural: but, dear mother, I thought I should never get 
back to you again, for I stuck in the filthy red mud, 
and with the greatest difficulty I got away: only look 
at my feet and legs! If they thought themselves so 
handsome as you say they do, I’m sure they will never 
cover their faces with such stuff as this.” 

Morat—Although we must admit that fashion is 
powerful and arbitrary, yet, to the credit of human 
nature and good sense, paint has never been general. 
With the exception of public performers, who require 
its aid, it is a ridiculous custom; for, independently 
of its baneful qualities, it is of no benefit—sometimes 
creating pity, sometimes laughter. Does the addition, 
artfully laid on, cause the face to captivate P—’tis but 
a momentary gratification ; the mere compliment of 
being gazed at. If by such deception a declaration 
is hastened, the after-knowledge of the fact enrages 
the dupe, and he becomes cold towards the possessor 
of such unstable charms.—F ables iWustrated by Cruik- 
shank 

FUSSIL VEGETABLES, 

Our article on Fossil Vegetables, which appeared some weeks ago 
in the Journal, we are glad to hear, has excited considerable in- 
terest with regard to the discoveries made in this very interesting 
department of science, upon which we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of laying before our readers still more extensive details. In 
the meantime, we beg to say, that, having consulted the work of 
Mr Witham, we find that that gentleman acknowledges having 
been indebted to Mr Nicol, of Edinburgh, for the method of slie- 
ing and preparing the fossil woods. Mr Nicol, who may be termed 
the father of this branch of science, we understand, is to read a 
paper on the subject, describing his discoveries and conclusions, 
before the British Scientific Association, that is to hon Edin- 
burgh with its meeting during the ensuing week, 
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HOW SHALL WE BE BETTER? 

** Some greater interest was at stake, some mightier cause than 
ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed.”— 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 

FIRST ARTICLE. : 

Inpivipuat men have at all times been making this 
inquiry, and following it out with more or less ad- 
vantage to themselves. But now there seems a dis- 
position in whole nations to go into the question, and, 
if a satisfactory answer to it can be obtained, to pur- 
sue the means pointed out with such an unanimity 
and entireness of purpose, as must make the attain- 
ment of the object much more likely. Men are be- 
coming sensible in many parts of the world at once, 
that they never have yet made that use of their own 
powers and capacities, and of the earth, which they 
were empowered by nature to do, and that, through 
ignorance and its mighty train of evils, they have 
wanted large enjoyments which were originally de- 
signed for them. They are gradually awaking to a 
consciousness that infinite sums of ability for high 
thought, and of capability of high enjoyment, have 
been created in vain; and though they are not yet 
well aware of any means by which further waste in 
these matters may be prevented, they are at least 
anxious to discover them, and in the mind for acting 
upon them when they shall be discovered. Social im- 
provement, in short, is the ruling thought by day, 
and dream by night, of the present generation ; every 
speculation which professes that aim, however erro- 
neously it may pursue it, is eagerly grasped at; and 
much of both good and ill is at present resulting from 
the inquiry. In the hope of directing that part of the 
pullic mind which we address into right channels, 
and thereby aiding, in however humble a degree, in 
so good a cause, we shall, in this and the subsequent 
articles, combine a few thoughts on the subject, partly 
from the speculations of others, and partly from our 
own. 

It must be obvious to all who have duly reflected on 
the circumstances of man, and his history, so far as 
known, that his early condition was that ofan improve- 
able savage, placed upon a world in that respect re- 
sembling himself, an improveable waste. We can easily 
suppose that a Power which was adequate to the crea- 
tion of such a savage and such a waste, might have, 
with no greater difficulty, made the onea fully moralised 
being, and the other a fully cultivated surface. But in 
such a constitution of things, all would have remained 
for ever in a torpid and stationary condition; all that 
wonderful balance of motives and aims, that beautiful 
system of moral dynamics, which now render man so 
interesting a being, would have been wanting: he 
would not have required to be any thing more than a 
mere mollusca, muscleless, nerveless, boneless, unir- 
radiated with any trace of mind save the simple ca- 
pacity of enjoyment. By what appears to human 
reason a much higher and worthier exercise of Divine 
Intelligence, he was invested with powers which his 
necessities and desires were to bring into exertion, 
and placed in a world possessed of almost infinite latent 
bounties, that only required the exertions of his mind 
and body to bring them into use. Each was mutually 
fitted for the other, with a felicity of adaptation ex- 
tending from the greatest to the least of the details of 
creation, and which, in as far as it implied a fore- 
knowledge of an illimitable series of operations, seemed 
destined t be an everlasting subject of admiration 

_and gratitude on the part of man towards his Creator. 
Though thus bountifully provided for, man was 
left to discover the use of every part of his own na- 
ture, and every property of the earth, by his own in- 
genuity. No trouble was to be spared to him; he 


was to do every thing for himself. With great pains, 
and in the face of many obstructions, he has advanced 
a certain way in the ascertainment of those laws, in 
nature and in himself, which, being observed, con- 
duce to his happiness, and, being neglected or un- 
known, operate to his hurt. But it is only a certain 
way. He is still a stranger to much of himself and 
of the world, and accordingly wants much good and 
suffers much evil which he would otherwise obtain 
and avoid. A vast amount of both physical and moral 
good still lies before him, as the prize of further ac- 
tivity and further mental cultivation ; and he is still 
subject to many distresses and difficulties, which it 
will only need an improved morality and wisdom to 
obviate. The greatest difficulties lay in the earlier 
part of his career, when the majority of the ignorant 
and wicked were easily able to check the operations 
of the enlightened and good; and sume of what are 
now considered as the simplest elements of social 
happiness, required many ages to bring them to 
perfect approval and full action. Generation passed 
after generation in mutual-wrought misery, before so 
obvious a principle as liberty of conscience was any 
where established; and it is not improbable that 
many centuries elapsed before the smallest portion of 
the race observed that there was peace and pleasure 
in letting each man enjoy his own goods. Every 
fresh perception of what is true, has to contend with 
the less true or the altogether false which previously 
existed ; and so much is man, through his blindness, 
the slave of custom, that even habits involving partial 
suffering are sometimes reluctantly exchanged for 
what is clearly agreeable. Man, in short, has evi- 
dently been doomed to struggle leng and hard with 
his own weaknesses and with nature—part of his ge- 
neral destiny of acriviry—before he should be em- 
powered or fitted fully to enjoy the blessings for which 
he was destined. The very pains which it costs him 
to discover, to know, to be correct, and to realise 
what is offered to him by nature, seem necessary to 
make him perfectly appreciate the advantages of true 
knowledge, of just and’ kind dealing, and of those 
material bounties which are daily spread before bim. 

The most cursory glance at human history must 
satisfy us that knowledge and virtue—theJlutter being 
enforced in more recent ages by the precepts of a di- 
vine religion—have already done much to neutralise 
both the evil within and the evil without, and pro- 
duced all those advantages which distinguish the ci- 
vilised man living in society from the barbarian of the 
wild. The more fitted that man became to penetrate 
the laws of the material world, so as to turn its good 
things to his advantage—the more able he became, by 
the training of his heat and understanding, to regu- 
late his conduct with a reference to his own remote 
good and the good of his fellow-creatures—the greater 
became his pleasures, and the less the amount of those 
evils, natural and moral, with which nature has sur- 
rounded him. Of course, as knowledge and virtue 
have done us good so far, it may be fairly argued that 
they will benefit us in a still farther degree, and in- 
clude in their blessings a still greater proportion of 
mankind, if their amount be increased, and the space 
which they overspread be extended. 

If these premises be admitted, we have only to in- 
quire, What are the means already in force for keeping 
up moral and intellectual improvement, and how may 
they beincreased? The only systematic means already 
in existence in the most of civilised countries, consist in 
a greater or lesser proportion of schools for elementary 
instruction, seminaries for more advanced students, and 
bodies of clergy of greater or less efficiency. The last 
universally complain of the little effect which their mi- 


nistrations have upon the conduct of their flocks; and 
though they perbaps undervalue the result of their 
exertions, it is undeniable that the number of those 
upon whom neither doctrine nor precept has any effect, 
is very great. The upper seminaries instruct young 
men in various dead languages, together with, in some 
instances, a few branches of miscellaneous knowledge; 
in the most of countries, either what is taught is so 
useless, or it is taught in a manner so little calcu- 
lated to impress the understanding of the student, 
that hardly any ultimate good is derived from it. The 
elementary schools unquestionably do much for man- 
kind ; but here also there are great deficiencies, both 
in the amount of instruction, and in the methods 
chiefly pursued. 

First, with regard to the amount of instruction. 
This is much less, we believe, than the most of our 
readers are aware of. ‘Within the last few years, 
there were, in England, between three and four thou- 
sand parishes, in which there was not a school; and 
at present two millions of the people grow up with- 
out the least tincture of either literature or of syste- 
matic morality. In Scotland, which is erroneously 
supposed to be in an uncommonly fortunate condition 
as to education, there are, in the Highlands, 80,000, 
out of 400,000 people, who have no meazs vf educa- 
tion; while in the rest of the country, though almost 
every body learns to read, the average period of at- 
tendance at school is shown to be far too brief to be 
attended with any general good effects. In Ireland, 
till very lately, the mass of the people weve left to 
the care of a poor and despised class of teachers, who 
could only exercise their calling at the hazard of in- 
curring fine and imprisonment. In France, a third 
of the whole people never cross the threshold of a 
school. Italy, Spain, and Portugal, with a slight 
exception in the first instance, are ina still darker 
condition. -Overlooking Holland, which, to its credit, 
has a fifth of its population at school, nearly the whole 
of the north of Europe is very imperfectly furnished 
with the means of elementary instruction. The Ger- 
man states alone show any thing like a full and re- 
gular provision for the education of the young. With 
regard to the rest of the world, excepting the United 
States of America, ‘all isdark. The sum of the whole 
is, that only in three states on the face of the earth, 
Prussia, Holland, and America, is there such a pro- 
portion of the people at school, as to show that a 
complete education is furnished or received. 

Let us now look at the quality and tendencies of 
this elementary instruction, and the methods taken 
to communicate it... By a fatal and almost universal 
delusion, attendance at school, and learning to read, 
are considered education, Neither the one nor the 
other is so, no more than drawing a harrow over a 
moss cr moor would be agriculture. In all except a 
very few schools, in a very few places throughout the 
earth, learning to read is acquired by exercise of me- 
mory, without the understanding being called into 
play at all; and as it is not followed up by any efforts 
to train the pupil in the proper use of the accomplish- 
ment, it serves little purpose but to beguile grown 
children into an idea that a great duty has been per- 
formed. In all beyond the mere learning to read, no 
relation is observed between the capacity and aptitude 
of the pupil, and the kinds of instruction sought to be 
conveyed: hence the struggle and Jabour of teach. 
ing, the duties of which have been compared to end- 
less attempts to wash Hchiopians white, and make 
bricks without straw. An endless series of abstrac- 
tions, words to which no ideas are or can be attached, 
rules of which the application is never even by chance 
perceived, form the sum of education; and if a few 
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such things are tolerably learnt by heart, the teacher 
conceives that the pupil is all that can be wished. 
The moral training is a still more dreary affair. We 
seek to impress on children of five years of age doc- 
trines which adults can hardly understand, and, flat- 
tering ourselves that a parrot repetition of rules makes 
sure the following of them, leave the real culture of 
the heart and the checking of its many wayward pas- 
sions totally out of sight. What we acquire at school, 
in short, either of knowledge or of moral: truth, has 
in general so little reference to the actual world, that, 
when we enter that great and dangerous arena, we 
have an appropriate stock of knowledge, and a prac- 
tical system of conduct, to be learned of ourselves, as 
we best may; a process so full of difficulties, and at- 
tended with so much of that cost which consists in 
“bitter experience,” that few men but what look back 
to their school years with grudges and execration. 

Besides the systematic means of youthful training, 
thus shown to be so miserably inadequate to the end, 
there remains the education which the young receive 
from their parents. This,-we are inclined to think, 
forms the better part of the education that has hitherto 
existed ; and no one could wish that a kind of instruc- 
tion, so sure, almost, to be pure, and apt to make 
so favourable an impression, should be superseded. 
Home education, however, is calculated to succeed 
better in the formation of moral habits than in the 
communication of knowledge, and at the best it is 
scarcely ever very regular, while in many families it 
is culpably or unavoidably neglected. Parents no 
more than teachers possess a right system, and often, 
notwithstanding great pains, succeed as ill. 

What is it, then, that the young are chiefly in- 
debted to, for that degree of mental enlightenment 
and moral propriety which they at present exhibit 
through life, if it be not to the instructions of the 
pulpit, the school, or the parental dome? We answer, 
that generation after generation falls into the ranks 
of that which preceded it, contracts from it the pre- 
vailing external habits of religion and morality, such 
as they are, and gathers, partly from reading, and partly 
from the conversation and transactions of daily life, 
a certain extent of knowledge, seldom of a very ex- 
alted kind, but generally fitted in some measure 
for common use. Nine-tenths of men, if they were 
asked to trace the sources of their present stores of 
information and modes of conduct, would tell, that, 
after shaking off the school and all its aimless and 
unmeaning abstractions, they acted as they saw others 
act, and picked up what they know in the manner 
above described. Hence the grovelling and worldly 
nature of our general morality, the superficial and 
imperfect nature of our knowledge: hence the gross 
money-seeking and unworthy amusements of many of 
our middle and upper classes, and the total degrada- 
tion and enslavement of their inferiors. Hence is 
the fundamental precept of our religion looked upon 
as a pious dream, not intended to be ever put in prac- 
tice ; and hence the endless wranglings that agitate 
the community, respecting every speculative question, 
even the simplest, which is brought before them. 

Having thus shown the inadequacy of all the pre- 
sent means of intellectual and moral training, we 
shall, in a subsequent article, consider the methods 
which have been pointed out by inquiring minds for 
making these comparatively perfect. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
GEOLOGY—MOUNTAINS AND HILLS. 
WHEN we look over a map of the globe, we at once 
perceive that its surface is divided into land and 
water, and that the greater portion of land lies north 
of the equator, or in the northern hemisphere, while 
the greater mass of water lies south of the equator, 
or in the southern hemisphere. It may also be ob- 
served, that the land becomes broader as we advance 
towards the north, and narrower, and even tapering 
to a point, as we proceed towards the south; the 
cause of which peculiar configuration is by no means 
well understood. In consequence of this vast tract of 
land lying in the northern region, it was supposed 
that it must be counterbalanced by a corresponding 
mass of land in the southern region ; and cheered by 
the expectation of making such a discovery, many 
enterprising navigators have performed hazardous 
voyages in search of a southern continent. ‘The in- 
defatigable traveller Couk arrived at the seventy-first 
degree of south latitude, but there only found himself 
surrounded by a vast sea with floating masses of ice, 
aud no appearance of land in the distance. More 
recently, another intrepid navigator, Captain Weddel, 
reached so far as the seventy-fifth degree of south la- 
titude, but to his “astonishment found not a single 
piece of field ice, and only four ice islands were in 
sight, even as far'as the eye could reach from the mast- 
head.” It is therefore evident, that, even although a 
south continent do exist, which may be to us inac- 
cessible on account of the vast masses of ice, it cannot 
occupy many thousand square leagues, and would by no 
means, therefore, materially alter the proportion be- 
tween the land and sea at present recognised in the two 
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hemispheres. It has been calculated that three-fourths 
of the surface of the globe are now occupied by water, 
and that the mean depth of the ocean is about three 
miles; and it has been ingeniously enough argued, 
that in all probability the ocean is less deep towards 
the south than towards the north pole, in consequence 
of which a larger tract of land, lying below the sur- 
face of the Southern Ocean, counterbalances the con- 
tinental mass of land in the northern, which, although 
more elevated, is presumed to be surrounded by a 
deeper sea. There is no doubt but that the bottom 
of the ocean has its mountains and valleys, even as 
we observe on the surface of the dry land; and to 
their influence may be attributed the direction of its 
deeper currents, exactly as the mountains: and-valleys 
on the earth’s surface modify the course of the different 
winds which sweep along them, 

The most remarkable elevations on the surface of 
the. earth are designated mountains, and-they -vary 
considerably in the form. they assume, their relative 
distribution, their heights, and the rocks which enter 
into their-structure. In single mountains -which-rise 
with a gradual sweep from level ground, we may ob- 
serve in general ¢hree parts: the foot, or the gently 
rising portion, near its base; the acclivity, where 
the ascent becomes steeper ; and the summit or apex. 
The foot of a mountain is generally great in wide 
valleys, but proportionally small in narrow valleys. 
Sometimes the mountain wants that gently sloping 
rise termed the foot, and at once rises abruptly and 
almost perpendicularly to its acclivity ; in which case 
it is said to present a mural ascent. It has been ob- 
served, however, and the fact merits particular no- 
tice, that all the principal mountains have one side 
very steep, and the other more sloping ; thus the Py- 
renees are steeper towards the south than towards the 
north; the Alps, too, present a more precipitous de- 
scent on the Italian side than on the side next Swit- 
zerland. ‘The greater or the lesser inclination of a 
mountain depends, to a certain extent, on the quan- 
tity and nature of the soil with which it is covered. 
According to Humboldt, a slope of even fifteen de- 
grees appears steep, and a declivity of thirty-seven 
degrees so abrupt, that if it be covered with a dense 
sward, it can scarcely be climbed. The inclination of 
the pastures of the Alps seldom exceeds an angle of 
ten or fifteen degrees, and a slope of twenty degrees 
is pretty steep. At an inclination of forty degrees, 
the surface of the rock is sometimes covered with earth 
bearing a sward; but at a greater inclination the 
rocks are usually destitute of soil and vegetation. It 
may be observed, however, that many of the loftiest 
Alpine trees grow from roots which are comparatively 
small, and appear to require little soil. 

The shapes which mountains assume are very va- 
rious, and sometimes fantastical. Their summit is 
occasionally dome-shaped, sometimes table-shaped— 
examples of which will be found in the Isle of Skye; 
sometimes, again, their summit shoots up so as to 
terminate in sharp angles, or so as to appear needle- 
shaped, examples of which are found among the Swiss 
mountains. Osbeck, in his Travels through China, 
describes mountains presenting the appearance of the 
head of a dragon, a tiger, or a bear. The distinct 
form of a lion presented by Arthur’s Seat is also well 
known. These diversities of the shapes of mountains 
are caused by the nature of the rocks of which they 
may be composed, and the position of their strata. 
The most common shape, however, which mountains 
assume, is the conical, broad at the base-and tapering 
upwards, so as to terminate in a more or less pointed 
peak. Isolated mountains, or such as arise singly 
and appear unconnected with any other mountain, are 
not frequently met with; they are nevertheless found 
in Iceland and in China. When several mountains 
appear together, irregularly disposed, they constitute 
what is called a group of mountains; but when con- 
nected with each other, they extend in a continuous 
line to a considerable distance: they are then described 
as a chain of mountains. From the central or prin- 
cipal mountain chain, other subordinate or secondary 
mountains often branch off in an angular direction ; 
thus the Cordilleras in South America extend along 
many hundreds and even thousands of leagues, form- 
ing a central mountain chain, from each side of which 
ranges of inferior mountains are sent off. Sometimes 
mountain chains appear parallel to each other; the 
Alps in Switzerland and Savoy thus consist of several 
parallel chains of mountains. The subordinate or 
secondary mountain chains diminish, it is to be ob- 
served, in height as they extend from the central or 
main chain. The principal mountains of the world 
appear, by these chains, to be connected with each 
other ; the Ural mountains, which separate Asia from 
Kurope, send forth a branch towards Nova Zembla, 
and are connected. with the ridge of mountains form- 
ing the boundary between Norway and Sweden, and 
a part of Russia. The Alps of Switzerland and Savoy 
are in like manner connected with the mountains ex- 
tending from Germany, Italy, and France. The 
greatest chains of mountains on the surface of the 
globe are ranged in a circle round the Great Ocean 
and Indian Sea, which they surround; indeed, if we 
follow the chain from Behring’s Straits to Cape Horn, 
and from the Cape of Good Hope to Behring’s Straits, 
an arrangement of disposition is observable, which 
has not failed to excite the speculations of observing 
travellers. 

Hills differ from mountains only in the circumstance 
of their not attaining the same height ; but, like them, 


they are found isolated, in groups, or in a continuous 
chain. Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags present us 
with an example of a group of hills ; but what is meant 
by a hilly country is a country in which the hills, 


| while very numerous, have no determinate grouping, 


but are scattered andirregular. The heights of moun- 
tains.and hills, and indeed:of all elevations, whether 
natural or artificial, are determined by ascertaining 
the extent to which they ascend above the level of the 
sea. 

The highest mountains known are the Himalaya in 
Thibet, particularly the Dholagir or White Moun- 
tain, which by one measurement has been ascertained 
to be 26,872 feet, and by another, 28,015 feet high. 
Almost every geographical work containsa table show- 
ing the heights of the different mountains ; therefore, 
into further details on this subject we need not enter. 
It may be observed, however, that, in consequence of 
their very great height, many mountains, when the 
atmosphere is clear, may be seen at a very consider- 
able distance. The Himalaya mountains were seen 
by-Sir W. Jones:at-a distance of 244 miles ; Bruce 
saw Mount Ararat 240 miles off; Mount Athos was 
seen by Dr Clarke at a distance of 100 miles ; the Peak 
of the Azores by Don M. Cagigal, 126 ; and Humboldt 
saw the Peak of Teneriffe 160 miles off. Yet, not- 
withstanding the prodigious height which these and 
other mountains appear to us, they are in reality not 
sufficiently high to alter in any sensible degree the 
figure of the earth. 

In ascending;a mountain, we find that the higher 
we proceed the colder becomes the temperature of the 
surrounding atmosphere, until we at length arrive at 
what is termed the region of perpetual snow, where 
snow will be invariably found at certain seasons of the 
year, or all the year round. The boundary which 
marks the commencement of this region. is called the 
snow-line, and estimated according to its height above 
the level of the sea. Thus, under the equator, the 
snow-linesis 16,000 feet above the level of the sea ; on 
the Cordilleras 14,069 ; on the Pyrenees 8400, &c. ; the 
snow in all which high regions, it-may be observed, is 
particularly white and granular. The position or degree 
of elevation at which the snow-line is found, varies at 
different seasons of the year; but at the equator it 
varies little, owing to the temperature of the climate 
in that region remaining very uniform; this is not 
the case, however, in more temperate regions, where 
the temperature varies. considerably according to the 
different seasons, and where the snow-line therefore 
is high in winter and lowin summer. As we adyance 
into the higher latitudes, where the temperature is 
uniformly very cold, the snow-line is found still lower ; 
until we come to the arctic regions, where the surface 
of the earth is covered with snow all the year round. 
The cause of snow being thus found on mountains at 
a certain height, is, that the sun’s rays do not impart. 
any sensible heat until reflected from an opaqne body ; 
andthe tops of these mountains are above the sphere 
of the heat so reflected. Hence, aéronauts, or persons 
who ascend in balloons, find the temperature become 
extremely cold in proportion as they rise into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. 

In mountainous regions, it frequently happens that 
the snow accumulated on a mountain begins to melt 
at the under surface, and then the whole incumbent 
mass falls down into the subjacent valley, where it 
overwhelms the vineyards, cottages, and every object 
within its reach. A calamity of this description befel 
the village of Biel in Switzerland, which contained 
three or four hundred inhabitants. “‘ One morning,” 
says Carne in his Narrative, ‘‘ most of the men were 
at work in the field; few, except the aged or the sick, 
remained within doors; and the former were busied 
in their household occupations. The fall of snow had 
been that year unusually heavy, but it could not be 
conceived that death was to be hurled from the dis- 
tance of two leagues—from the summit of a mountain 
that was not even visible—but soit was. The morn- 
ing was a clear and beautiful one, when those who 
were at work in the field suddenly heard a rushing 
sound, and, looking back, saw an immense body of 
snow issue forth from the mouth of a ravine. It had 
travelled six miles through this ravine from the pre- 
cipice where it fell. The village lay directly under- 
neath, which was immediately overwhelmed—cottages, 
gardens, trees, all disappeared. It was but the work 
of a few moments, for the loosened mass fell with the 
rapidity of a cataract; and the wretched villagers 
looked on the calm.and dazzling surface of snow that. 
slept horribly on their hearths and homes beneath. 
The shouts of the children, the cheerful call of the 
mother, the guardian cry of the village dog, were 
now all hushed. They gathered quickly round, and 
plied every effort of strength and skill to remove the 
snow. ‘The peasants from the nearest hamlets has- 
tened to assist, but the snow lay on the roof to the 
depth of many hundred feet, and for a long time their 
efforts were in vain. It was a lingering and miser- 
able work, for no one knew the fate of those who were 
beneath. The father knew not if he were childless, 
nor the husband if he should find . 
dead. They called aloud, and shoute , 
toil, but nothing save some faint groans or cri 
be heard. At length, when the canopy of snow was re- 
moved—and this was the work of some days—it seemed 
the dead were more happy than the living who*were 
found. The latter were miserably maimed and crush-- 
ed, and they had remained long beneath the snow, 
without food, or light, or motion; for the darkness, 
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they said, was dreadful to bear. Numbers lay dead ; 
some-in the chambers that were scattered above them, 
some without doors in their little gardens, or wherever 
the destruction found them. They had either lingered 
or died alone, for none in the sudden darkness and 
terror could help the other. Sixty or eighty of the 
wounded. were carried to the nearest hospital; and 
poverty, sorrow, and loneliness, were the fate of every 
family that survived.” 


Such vast masses of snow and ice in their descent | 


often detach and carry down with them large frag- 
ments of rock, which are often found accumulated at 
the foot of the mountain. The sides of the moun- 
tain, also, from the rushing of torrents, become fur- 
rowed, owing to thetransportation of the superficial 
soil which has been thereby loosened. The influence, 
however, of external physical agents, in modifying the 
aspect of a mountain, depends very materially on the 
nature of the rock’ of which the mountain is com- 
posed ; which subject cannot be advantageously dis- 
cussed until we have given some account of the 
different kinds of rocks which enter into the struc- 
ture of the earth. The most destructive agent, how- 
ever, in detaching mountain masses, is water, which, 
by infiltrating into the interstices of the rocks of 
which they are composed, force their layers mechani- 
cally asunder. Thus, on the 23d of September 1713, 
the summits of the mountains called Diableret, in 
Switzerland, fell with a tremendous crash, and buried 
hundreds of cottages in the ruins. The dust that was 
raised by the fall of the mountain, occasioned, we are 
informed, for some moments, a darkness like that of 
night, although the event took place at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and in fine weather. In 1751, near 
Sallenche in Savoy, another mountain fell; and in like 
manner the quantity of dust raised by the fall of this 
mountain was prodigious, and remained like smoke 


supporting itself in the air for many days. Saussure 
informs us that it was even supposed, fromgthe effect 
it produced, that a new volcano had bro out in 


the Alps, where the ravages of subterraneous fires 
had never before been known; but the naturalist 
Donati, having been sent to the spot, soon dissipated 
these groundless fears. 


Mountains act on the climateiin several ways: they 
attract the vapour suspended in the atmosphere, the 
condensation of which gives rise to fogs, rain, &c. ; 
they by the aspect they present contribute to reflect 
the sun’s rays, which communicate genial warmth on 
the district around them ; they also, as-we have else- 
where shown, have avery great effect in interrupt- 
ing or diverting the course of the winds. When, 
furthermore, mountains are crowned with forests, all 
those beneficial effects are enhanced, and they afford 

wwe adjacent’ country additional shelter. ‘The majo- 
rity of mountains, and also of hills, are of igneous 
origin ; that is tosay, appear to have been thrown up 
by the action of volcanic fires from below the surface 
of the earth—upon which belief are founded two 
theories. According to the one, they were, it is pre- 
sumed, thrown up bye series of violent and rapid 
movements ; according to the other, they were, it is 
supposed, upraised by the unlimited repetition of local 
and slow movements. The latter view has been re- 
cently ingeniously and ably advocated by Professor 
Lyell; and although it may be correct when applied 
to the formation of large continents, it does not, ac- 
cording to the opinion of an eminent geologist, apply 
to such mountains:as the Pyrenees, and the primary 
chains of Scotland. 


THE ILLICIT DISTILLER.* 
It was one night in the depth of winter, about the 
middle of December, when a party of soldiers, amount- 
ing in number to fourteen, assembled on the brow of 
a rugged glen, whose sides were covered with trees 
and every variety of shrub and wood natural to such 
places; from these projected large masses of rock, 
sometimes round, and sometimes angular, in a manner 
that rendered it extremely difticult for any person not 
acquainted with the peculiar path to thread his'way up 
or down its declivities even in daylight, much less 
about the hour’ of eleven on such a night as we are 
describing. There had been a deep snow, accompanied 
by frost, for nearly three weeks before; but on the 
night in question, in consequence of a thaw, the coun- 
try presented a dark surface, only stripped and inter- 
sected by the snow-wreaths that lay along the plashy 
fields’ and ditches, or by white patches that had not 
yet been long enough under the influence of the south 
wind entirely to disappear. It was close and rather 
dark, the'rivers were'swollen, and the whole country, 
particularly the lowest parts of it, was absolutely de- 
luged. A’ kind of dusky haze lay upon the earth, 
through which nothing but the ribbed wreaths could 
be seen distinctly. Every drain and furrow was filled 
with thick snow-water, and the ear was almost stunned 
sw 
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| tedious and difficult. 


with the rushing floods that brawled hoarsely over 
the country.. Below them a rapid cataract thundered 
into the darkness of the glen, drowning, by its deep 
roar, the confused sounds of the more distant floods. 
“ Meu,” said a person who seemed to have some 


command oyer those to whom he addressed himself,- 


“how shall we manage ?—to thread the intricate paths 
of this wild place on such a night seems impossible ; 
to return would be cowardly and foolish ; yet in what 
manner are we to proceed? ‘That weare not far from 
the spot we wish to reach, there can be little doubt, 
for this assuredly is the projecting rock, below which, 
in a south-eastern direction, the place lies; yet here 
is no entrance, no path ; and as effectually asa search 
for such a thing could be made, it has been examined. 
For once lam puzzled.”” As he concluded, he bent his 
eye despairingly over the thick gloom from which the 
hoarse voice of the cataract rose. 

He had scarcely concluded, when the reflection of 
a strong red light flashed against the opposite decli- 
vity of the glen ; it shone from the side whereon they 
stood, apparently a little below them, and with toler- 
able exactness defined the spot to which they deter- 
mined to penetrate. Immediately, along shrill whistle 
and another flash exhibited the person who stood on 
the rock, in the act of plunging into the trees ;which 
grew about its base. 

“We must attempt the descent,’’ continued the first 
speaker in a low voice; “it is quite certain, from the 
light just noticed, that we are within a few yards of 
the path which leads to the cavern; come, my stout 
fellows, let us make another search, and with as little 
noise as possible.”’ 

They immediately recommenced the task of exa- 
mination, and it was not until nearly an hour had 
elapsed that one of the soldiers found that the path 
led through a cleft of the branches of a sycamore, to 
which a ladder, according to their instructions, should 
have been laid on the lower side. The ladder, how- 
ever, had been removed, but two niches against which 
it had been placed were discovered in the tree, and 
on closer scrutiny the distance from the fork to the 
ground was found to be not more than five feet; the 
glen through the cleft itself was on a level with the 
ditch on which they stood. They now let themselves 
down with as little noise as possible, for this was the 
only path by which the place they sought could be 
reached with any thing like safety, except in daylight. 

On the descent of the last man, they began to ad- 
vance as well as the darkness permitted them; but 
being ignorant of the way, their progress was of course 
Determined to overcome all ob- 
stacles, they were proceeding in this slow manner, 
when they heard a man approach them, apparently 
unconscious that they were near him. He was speak- 
ing to himself in language which he threw out of him 
in torrents quite as angry and impetuous as the cata- 
ract benéath him. He was accusing Phadrig Brian, 
the chief of the illicit distillers, of having refused to 
give him whisky to drink at the wake over his de- 
ceased mother. ‘ Och,” said he in his rhapsody, “ but 
I'd give the best cow in my byre to be near Mr Stin- 
ton, the guager, for one five minutes, an’ I’d tache 
you to refuse me dhrink for my poor ould mother— 
the heavens be her bed this night. Won’t she be the 
first of her name that ever could say they were laid 


‘out without dacency, an’ all proper respect, as far as 


plenty of whisky went, to thrate the neighbours. Och, 
but she was the good:mother—ay, indeed, as ever lived 
mother darlin’ an’ jewel o’ my heart that you war 
—where ’ill be your good sinsible advice to myself, 
when I’d be goin’ to act the foolish thing of an odd 
time, in regard o’ the sup 0” drink—that’s the curse of 
us all, so it is—an’ to think that you won’t have a 
dhrop, good or bad, over you! Och, mother darlin’ ! 
darlin’ ! will I never see you more? nor the glass 0’ 
whisky over you !” 

« And what if you should see Mr Stinton,”’ said the 
deep voice of Stinton, who headed the party, as he 
laid his hand upon his shoulder; ‘‘ Zam Mr Stinton, 
and what, my friend, would you wish to say to me?” 

The man started and seemed muchalarmed. “Why,” 
said he, of all the sthrangest things that ever I see, 
I give this the prize: you Mr Stinton !—-why, sir, was 
it out o’ the earth, or down from the clouds, you came 
upon me ?P—let me feel you—hach !—-why !—well! eh? 
—sorra bit 0’ you but is to the fore, sure enough ; an’ 
heard what I was sayin’, sir, all in respect of one of the 
best mothers that ever broke bread.” 

“JT don’t like you the worse; for feeling your mo- 
ther’s loss, my good fellow,” replied Stinton, ‘‘ but there 
isa time for every thing ; check your feelings, man, and 
don’t let your grief be so womanish. What’s that you 
said about Brian ?” 

“Oh, it’s no wondher, sir, Mr Stinton, that my 
grief ’ud be womanly—for a betther mother never left 
an only son behind her. Och, oh! the thief 0’ the 
world, to refuse me the six gallons for her, and she a 
corp wid me !” 

“Well,” said Stinton, “I’m going to pay Brian a 
visit thismoment; but, hark you,” and like Satan of 
old, he whispered into his ear the temptation to con- 
duct himself and his party to Brian’s stillhouse. 

The man hesitated. ‘I'll tell you what, Mr Stin- 
ton, I’m in the height o’ needcessity for it, in respect 
o’ my mother being dead wid me; it’s a dirty action, 
I know, but poverty has no law, they say. Come, sir, 
put another guinea to it—let me feel them in my palm 


and, do or die, I’ll lave you at the door,’ 


This was complied with instantly. . “Come,” said 
Stinton, “here it is, and now lead on in silence.” 

“Only,” said the man, “that when we get down 
near the place, you must go foremost, sir; for in case 
they happened to get a glimpse of me, I’d soon be in 
my poor ould mother’s condition.” 

They then proceeded down the intricacies of the 
glen, under the direction of their new guide, who de- 
clared that, in consequence of the natural furrows and 
ruts that ran in different lines across each other, it was 
exceedingly difficult, even for one well acquainted with 
the right path, to distinguish it accurately in such 
darkness, from those which resembled it so much. In 
the meantime, they advanced with toil and difficulty 
through a track that was surrounded by imminent pe- 
ril, till they were impeded by a rock, which projected 
from the side of the glen, and opposed their descent. 
On reaching this, their guide paused. “Sir,” said 
he, “ we must cross this pass, one-by one, and I’ll go 
first; now, sir, wait a little; the step here is narrow, 
sir, aS you saw, maybe, when the light came—I wish 
it would come another start, sol do. Aisy, sir—steady 
—hould—just stand where you are till I direct you ; 
in the meantime, I’ll catch this tree, for I must hand 
the sogers all over, an’ Ill want somethin’ to hould by 
—why, thin, this branch comes handy, so it does— 
wait, captain dear—wait till I give the word 0’ com- 
mand—now put your foot here—ay ! that’s the thing— 
now give a brave step, as faras you can across—it’s only 
a little weeshy cleft, about a yard wide—and you'll be 
on firm ground—here, now—off you go—and may all 
your sort soon go to the same place!” said he, witha 
most diabolical laugh ; and immediately a shrill whis- 
tle from him rose over the confused noise of the cata- 
ract, piercing and significant. 

In the meantime, a short but dreadful shriek or 
groan from the gauger, such as is produced by unex- 
pected danger, uttered as he gave the step across, af= 
ter which the heavy crashes of his mangled body, thus 
precipitated from crag to crag, down to an immeasur- 
able depth, gave'to the soldiers, who remained behind, 
a fearful intimation of his fate. They stood silent 
with horror, but a sense of their guide’s treach- 
ery immediately turned every musket towards him. 
At that moment a flash flung it’s red light about 
the spot, and showed them to their astonishment that 
he had disappeared. 

To describe their situation and feelings is impos- 
sible. Tobe engulfed in the recesses of a rugged 
chasm of nearly a thousand feet deep, at the hour of 
midnight, surrounded by darkness and by overhang- 
ing precipices, from which a false step might precipi- 
tate them—entangled among briars and stumps, and 
the interwoven arms of oak and ash, and the various 
description of trees which grew there; to be at the 
mercy of enemies who could, if they wished, slaughter 
them without resistance, were considerations calcu- 
lated to alarm them, we must admit; but when the 
terrible death into which Stinton was hurried, by 
being dashed to pieces down a gloomy precipice, 
through the treachery of his guide, be added to their 
other sensations, we may form some conception of 
what they felt on this awful occasion. . 

To retrace the path by which they had descended 
was their first object; because to attempt looking 
after the disfigured body of Stinton was impracticable, 
even if no danger were to be apprehended except that 
arising from darkness and the clefts which rent the 
glen in every direction. With much difficulty and 
toil they gained the rock on which they stood when 
we first introduced them to our readers, from whence 
they took their way over'the’ plashy country that lay 
before them. In an hour or better they reached the 
road, drenched with wet, fatigued in body, and 
stunned by the violent death of their leader, into a@ 
stupor of astonishment and horror. We will now 
leave them to pursue their way home, and convey our 
readers to the cavern in which the work of illicit dis= 
tillation was carried on. 

About fifty perches to the left of the spot from 
which Stinton was hurled, a large rock jutted out 
near the bottom of the glen, upwards of thirty feet. 
From a small circuitous channel, worn away by a 
stream that fell silently from the head of the valley, 
just as much water tumbled down, when at its lowest, 
as afforded the necessary supply to those who con 
ducted the work of distillation under the rock. A 
rude wall of stones, flanked by a breastwork of the 
same description, was raised on the open side, from 
which logs of timber were laid up against the rock, 
constituting the roof of the stillhouse. Under this, 
which was thatched by green sods, at'alarge fire, that 
glowed within a circle of stones more than a foot 
high, surrounded by sacks of malt, kishes of turf, 
and barrels of wash and wort in every state of pre- 
paration, were seated about a dozen of those hardened 
beings who usually frequent such places, from a 
hatred of honest industry, and a love of ardent spirits. 

“ Well,” said a red-browed fellow, ashe tossed a 
pile of turf on the fire, “if there bea man livin” 
who will lade Stinton a dance, it is Alick Hagan. 
Alick has a grudge against him ever since his brother 
Dan was fined; and he’s so dhroll, an’ can act so 
well; that he’s a fittherer man to lead them asthray 
than any in the county.” Much of the same sort of 
talk followed, and‘one of the distillers observed, ‘ Tih 
finish this runnin’ wid a blessin’, and/have all cleared 
off, and clane empty walls: for them in the mornin’, 
when they'll be welcome to whatever they can get.” 

As the last speaker concluded, the gauger’s 'treach~. 
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erous guide and another man entered the stillhouse. 
The latter carried several torches made of fir faggots 
dried and bound together, one of which had been re- 
cently extinguished ; the former wore a tight frieze 
jacket without skirts, and a hareskin cap strapped 
about his jaws. On entering the stillhouse, which 
they did by a private passage known only to those in 
the secrets of the place, both took seats at the fire. 
Hagan’s face was pale, with the exception of a slight 
tinge of red, the symptom of inward agitation ; his 


eye was disturbed, and as he put a glass of liquor to 


his lips, his hand appeared unsteady. 

“ Hagan,” said the distiller, “is it thrue that Stin- 
ton an’ the sogers are out afther us ?” 

** Stinton !” said Hagan; ‘ Stinton!—ay, true 
enough; but Finnerty’s light blazed out fornenst St 
Patrick’s Chair, and I met them when they entered 
the glen ; they mistook the upper rock for the one 
that’s above there—and it’s [ that didn’t sing the 
purtiest horo /heig over my poor mother, that’s well 
and in good health !—an’ many a hearty curse, Brian, 
you got, for refusin’ me the liquor to put over her. 
At all evints, the plan tuck, an’ I led them to the 
Chair, where I wouldn’t be surprised if half a dozen 
o’ them war to be found stiff in the mornin’, afther 
bein’ tumbled—hem—afther tumblin’ in the dark 
down the rocks—Ogh ! ogh! it’s enough to make 
one’s blood run could to think of it.” 

“ What do you thremble fur, Hagan ?” inquired 
the man who had already given such.a character of 
the family ; ‘‘ you usen’t to be so aisily frightened at 
thrifles. Why, one would think you had coals in your 
mouth, your lips are so dhry.” 

“The best way, then, is to wet them,” replied 
Hagan, gulping down another glass of burning spirits. 
“‘ Myself, boys, had a great escape entirely, since— 
was near missin’ my foot on the edge of one of them 
thievin’ rocks above, an’ I’m not the betther of it 
sartinly.” 

“Why, if you had killed a man,” observed the 
other, “you couldn’t look worse. You’re all. of a 
thremble, an’ your eyes are spread in your head ;” 
and, as he spoke, a keen, suspicious glance accom- 
panied the observation. 

Hagan’s cheek turned pale as death when his eyes 
met those of the last speaker; but he changed the 
subject altogether, and in a few minutes left the still- 
house and went home. The next morning parties of 
military, headed by the civil authorities, were in close 
pursuit of the person who had led Stinton to so dread- 
ful a death. ‘The body of the latter was found at the 
bottom of the rock, in a state which, were it not for 
his clothes, would have made recognition difficult, if 
not impossible. The accursed stillhouse was searched, 
but, by the activity of the gang who resorted to it, 
nothing valuable could be discovered ; its rude walls, 
however, were levelled to the ground, and a spirit of 
greater vigilance excited among the officers of excise, 
who in that district suppressed the practice of private 
distillation altogether. 

The inquest was a close and tedious one, for the 
materials on which to find a verdict were very scanty. 
Brian and his gang were secured, and ultimately ad- 
mitted as evidence; the furmer deposed, that no man 
came to ask spirits from him on credit during the 
night of the murder. The death, it is true, might, 
in so wild and rocky a place, on so dark a night, have 
been the result of mere accident; but the imposing 
tale told by the guide, and the imprecation uttered by 
him when Stinton fell from the crag, were sufficient 
proofs that the destruction of life was maliciously in- 
tended; the jury, accordingly, found a verdict of 
wilful murder against some person unknown. A 
large reward was immediately offered for the discovery 
of the murderer; but however cruel Irishmen may 
be in their modes of murder, it is an established fact 
that they are less mercenary, and more the slaves of 
a mistaken principle of honour, than the inhabitants 
of any other country. It is not likely, even had any 
of them actually been able to convict Hagan, that he 
would have been betrayed ; at all events, their know- 
ledge went no farther than suspicion, so that he was 
so'ely cognisant of his own crime. 

Of Stinton’s death we have at present no more to 
Say; it made a great noise in the parish for a week 
or two, but being only the murder of a gauger, it 
soon became the subject of fireside amusement to the 
people. We cannot, however, so readily give up 
Hagan; him we will follow through all the windings 
of a man who flies, when ‘“ the hue-and-ery of heaven 
is at his heels,”’ until we conclude by exhibiting him 
in his last moments to our readers. The gloom of 
our story deepens; we must, as it were, leave the 
light, while dogging the blood-stained steps of the 
murderer, as he walks in night and darkness. 

Hagan, about a year after the murder, married, 
and attempted, by an unceasing application to indus- 
try, and every species of employment that could cc- 
cupy his mind, to stifle the outcry of conscience, but 
without success. The blood would not out. He 
wrought at his small farm day after day, went to 
dances, fairs, and markets, but never was seen ata 
wake or funeral, for he fled from the contemplation 
of death and judgment. Whatever ingenuity could 
suggest as a temporary solace for the first few years 
after the murder, was eagerly grasped at. One thing, 
however, was observed of him—he drank not; tor a 
terrible fear that-the pent-up guilt might burst forth 
from his heart if he surrenderéd his conscience to the 

-babbling extravagance of intoxication, kept him sober. 
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The whole tenor of his life was dark, but his mirth, 
when he ventured for a moment to indulge in it— 

«« Like lightning from the gloomy cloud 

Was the mirth of his misery.” 
Tn fact, all the marks of secret crime were upon him ; 
his laugh was deep and empty ; his affected lightness 
of heart, like the melancholy gaiety of despair; his 
face thoughtful and indicative of suffering; his steps 
were measured, and his habits repulsive, and in ge- 
neral solitary. 

When he married, ‘he flattered himself that mar- 
riage would drive away the brood of vulture thoughts 
which guilt ever produces; but in this, as in every 
other effort to recover tranquillity, he failed woefully. 
Marriage, instead of a blessing, became an additional 
curse to him. His wife, who was naturally of an 
amiable temper, was incapable of bearing with pa- 
tience his intolerable asperity. We have said that in 
his best days he had been malignant; he was now 
devilishly so; his words seared where they fell; and 
he stalked about moodily, day after day, like a dog 
in the first stage of madness, snapping with poisonous 
fangs at every object he met. ‘Thus was the secret 
murderer blasted through every faculty of his spirit. 

We cannot detail the losses and crosses to which 
this wretched man was subjected. His inward misery 
arising from an evil conscience, produced the result 
of outward inattention to correct modes of manage- 
ment. All his faculties were merged in fear; and 
every pursuit he followed found him unhappy. His 
children sprung up around him, but they died one 
after the other in youth, and this misfortune, which 
may be in the lot of any one, the agonised father con- 
sidered to be a punishment for his hidden guilt. His 
wife and mother likewise died, worn out by the snarl- 
ing temper and wayward conduct of the being whom 
they ought, but could not love. 

THE MURDERER IS NOW ALONE. The hand of 
God has plucked from him every object on which his 
heart from time to time had been fixed. His affection 
seemed to have been fatal, for those on whom it fell 
were blasted. Whatis he todo? The gloomy ebul- 
litions of his evil conscience cannot now be vented upon 
wife, or mother, orchild. All his evilis pent up with- 
in himself. ‘The poison cannot be ejected by the bite, 
but accumulates in his brain, wherein it boils and fer- 
ments, until conscience begins to body forth a shape 
of terror, which haunts him in the darkest moments 
of his despair and suffering. He now turns him to 
religion. He confessed and was absolved, but still he 
suifered ; he confessed again—again received absolu- 
tion, and again was miserable. Whatever life, in his 
rank of it, which was suited to his demands, could 
afford to soothe a guilty conscience, he tried; but all 
failed, and he was flung back into the misery of his 
own reflections. 

We now present him to our readers in the last 
scene of his life. On findi:g himself solitary, his 
shattered energies utterly failed him: the neglected 
appearance of his person, his unshaven and haggard 
face and sunk eyes, marked him as a man whom 
either extraordinary calamities or crimes had degraded. 
He gave up his house and little farm when the last of 
his children died, and wandered about with something 
wild and gloomy in his aspect—the creature of com- 
mon charity and compassion. 

One night in the middle of autumn, when sleep 
and silence brooded over the earth, he was abroad, 
in the disturbance of an unsettled mind. He was 
led by chance or some other cause to the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where, twenty years before, 
he had destroyed the wretched Stinton. Our dwell- 
ing was near to the glen, and there it was destined 
that the murderer should breathe his last. About 
two o’clock in the morning, we heard a voice at the 
door, breathing out in accents of horror, ‘‘ Let me 
in, as you hope for mercy ; let me in, or the life will 
leave me.” In pity to entreaties so urgently made, 
the door was opened, the light held forward, and the 
body of Hagan fell senseless into the house. From 
every pore of his face the streams of perspiration 
issued as profusely as if warm water had been poured 
upon his head. ‘he hue of death was not so blood- 
less as that of his countenance, which displayed a 
wildness which those who have not seen it cannot 
comprehend. His beard was long, his hair matted, 
his bones prominent, his eyebrows raised, and his 
nostrils distended ; his teeth, too, were closely locked 
together, and his hands clasped. Before this occur- 
rence he was a frightful picture of famine, ragged 
poverty, and remorse; but now his appearance indi- 
cated the very extremity of horror. ‘The syncope in 
which he lay lasted nearly an hour; when he drew 
his breath, and opened his eyes sluggishly, he stared 
about him with an air of insanity, then shuddered, 
and was closing them again. We raised him, how- 
ever, and used every expression we could think of to 
cheer and bring him to a conviction that he was 
among acquaintances: his teeth were unlocked with 
a knife, and a little water poured down his throat: 
he then revived sufficiently to give a detail of the 
cause of his sudden illness. But madness was in his 
brain; he believed he had been pursued by the spirit 
of the murdered Stinton ; although from the shining 
of the moon and stars he had most likely been thrown 
into a quaim of horror by the continued presence of 
his own strangely marked shadow. 

Whether the effort of talking, or the shock of the 
terror produced by the imaginary spectre, weakened 


him, I cannot say; after giving us the account as it 
happened, he fainted again, and continuéd to revive: 
and relapse until two o'clock the next day, when he 
passed into eternity, to stand before the countenance 
of his God. 

Such, reader, was one of the many evils attendant 
upon the practice of illicit distillation in this country. 
Such is the imperfect picture of a secret murderer, 
sinking under the weight of a crime which oppressed 
his soul during the greater part of an unhappy life. 


COUNTRY PEOPLE IN TOWN. 
CounTRY people come to town as seldom as they pos- 
sibly can. They don’t like it. They have in gene- 
ral a great aversion to towns. They allow that there 
are some curious things to be seen in them; but on the 
whole, they entertain a decided dislike to them, and 
look rather with a sort of contempt, mingled perhaps. 
with an indefinable kind of suspicion, on their inha- 
bitants. Their leading idea regarding a town is, that 
it is a huge concentration of riches, roguery, and cle- 
verness. Of course, in this view of the case we ex- 
clude the regular weekly visitor of town markets ; 
for this person in course of time gets up to trap. He 
knows exactly how the land lies, and combines in his 
own person the look, manner, and tact of the citizen, 
with the rusticity of appearance and seeming simpli- 
city of the countryman. He, however, never tho- 
roughly realises the one, nor entirely loses the other, 
and therefore always remains rather a heterogeneous 
sort of animal. His dress, more particularly than any 
thing else perhaps, marks and maintains this distince- 
tion. It is in that that you most readily trace his rus- 
tic origin.@it is that that most palpably betrays his 
rural habits and propensities. His clothes may be of 
a sufficiently gentlemanly quality, and they may be 
perfectly well made too; but still there is a something 
about them, and the man who wears them, that smacks 
of the bucolic, either in his top-boots, his very ample 
and showy yellow waistcoat, or his knee breeches. But 
though his coat, as we have said, may be on the whole 
pretty well made, it will yet be very often found rather 
if any thing too long in the skirts, and in some cases too 
short. They never seem to be fortunate enough to 
fall in with a tailor who can hit the happy medium. 
If these signs should be thought equivocal, there is at_ 
avy rate no mistaking the little stumpy spur, the ng 
ing switch, and the hale, fresh, swarthy countenance. 
Of these gentlemen, however, it is not our intention 
to speak; every body knows them: we mean to confine 
ourselves entirely to the genuine unsophisticated spe« 
cimen of the countryman, and that of the humbler 
orders too; four your gentleman farmer, or, wealthy 
country resident, of whatever calling or of none, as 
he has been educated in town, and has been often there 
for months together in the winter season, presents us 
with no distinctive traits worth marking. He is one 
of ourselves. 

The honest man whom we would point out is a de- 
cent, well-doing, but rather small farmer; a highly 
reputable person, but with no pretensions to the cha- 
racter of a gentleman in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term. This decent man belongs to the class which 
we have said entertain a great aversion to towns; that 
is, to going to town. There are very few things, in- 
deed, that will induce him to adventure on that step. 
Nothing less than the business of renewing a lease will 
do it, or a lawsuit, or a legacy, or settling a son or 
daughter at school, or something of that kind. He 
has been invited scores of times by flying visitors and 
others who have partaken of his good things under his 
own hospitable roof, to corne to town and spend a day 
or two with them; and these persons, one and al), 
have declared that nothing could give them greater 
happiness than to see him at their houses. He thanks. 
them for their courtesy, but never avails himself of 
their:generous offers ; indeed, he quietly suspects that 
such inyitations are mere matters of course, and that 
they are given in the full belief, or at least sincere 
hope, that they will never be taken advantage of. 
When thanking his guests, therefore, for their friendly 
proposals, a shrewd observer might detect a faint smile 
of incredulity playing about his upper lip, intimating 
that he takes their kind words at something pretty 
near their proper value. es 

However, some things will bring him to town; there 
is no doubt of it, for lo! see, there he is. You per- 
ceive that sedate, decent-looking, middle-aged man 
there, on the opposite side of the street, with the blue 
coat, wide drab trousers, ditto gaiters, and yellow 
waistcoat (the first of a make and form which we 
would beg to call the cut-rustical, from its exhibite 
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ing nearly all the antipodes of what is denominated 
a fashionable coat); and amongst the rest, a certain 
amplitude, which gives it the appearance of having 
been specially ordered not so much to supply the wants 
of the wearer, as with the patriotic view of encourag- 
ing the woollen trade of the country. The hat, you 
perceive, is a good one, and tolerably new, but not a 
fine one; it is extremelyrough. The nap is long, and 
wayes with every puff of wind like a field of rye-grass, 
or stands upon end as if the wool had been stuck on 
in handfuls. 

The honest man, as was said before, is about mid. 
dle age ; but he is stoutly made, you see; a little bent 
or so; but this does not much detract from the 
general vigorousness expressed by his whole make. 
It is not by any means an elegant one, but it is firm 
and sturdy, and warrants a capability of endur- 
ing a great deal of bodily fatigue, and at the same 
time bespeaks a familiarity with hard labour. His 
countenance, you see, wears the hue of health, and 
is strongly expressive at once of sagacity and simpli- 
city. He has come to town with his second son, to 
have him bound apprentice to a writer; and he only 
came last night, so that we have caught him fresh, 
and in fine condition for observation; for he has not 
been in town for sixteen years before, not since the 
lad whom he is now ushering into the world was born; 
every thing, therefore, is strange and new to him. 
You mark him out at once from the crowd which is 
passing and repassing him, by the peculiarity of his 
appearance, air, and manner. He looks, you see, as 
if he did not belong to them, and as if he felt he had 
nothing to do with them. He remains isolated, dis- 
tinct, separate, unincorporated. He does not amal- 
gamate with the stream of humanity into which he 
is plunged, but continues to retain his own particular 
identity. Observe the look of bewilderment with 
which he contemplates every thing and every body as 
he saunters along with his hands united behind his 
back, and his stick carelessly dangling down to his 
heels. Watch him for a moment—see, he pauses 
every now and then, and looks round him with the 
view evidently of arranging and reducing to order 
the crowd of new ideas which have huddled them- 
selves into his mind, and of which, in their present 
state, he can make little or nothing; and to endeavour 
coolly and soberly to comprehead and form a just esti- 
mate of all that is passing around him. Having made 
some approximation to this, he again walks on until 
he has laid in a new stock, when he again stops, and 
subjects them to the same operation; and thus he 
finally accomplishes the entire length of a street. 

Mark, now, he has gone to take a peep into that 
toyshop window; indeed he looks for a longer or 
shorter time into almost every shop window he passes ; 
but the toyshop, and one or two others to be after- 
wards mentioned, have particular attractions for him, 
and he studies it long and closely. He first claps his 
eye upon a regiment of wooden dragoons, all as fine 
and showy as paint, and gold-leaf, and bits of tin, 
can make them. He thinks them trifling things in- 
deed, but he admires the neatness and ingenuity of 
the workmanship, and contemplates the little war- 
riors with a look, if you could only but see it, of 
gentle and kindly approbation. His eye is next taken 
by a grotesque little figure with an immense mouth 

‘and a double row of teeth that a shark might envy, a 
pair of formidable mustachios, and a most impressive 
nose. The little fellow seems to be laughing heartily, 
for his mouth is wide open; and our honest friend, 
caught by sympathy, looks at him and laughs too. 
He cannot resist it. But, on reflection, he begins to 
wonder why they gave his little wooden friend such a 
prodigious mouth and such dreadful tusks. He does 
not know what we know, nor would he ever find it 
out unless informed, that the said wooden gentleman 
isa nut-cracker! He next runs his eye over a vast 
variety of neat, showy, but indescribable things, of 
all sorts, sizes, and colours; and, altogether bewil- 
dered about them, remarks within himself, in broad 
Scotch, “ Well, what ie.made up for the penny |” 
At length, highly tickled with the show, he deter- 
mines on patronising the owner of so much ingenuity 
and neat handicraft. Having staved his way into the 
shop, he fills his pockets with whistles, pewter watches, 
dolls, and miniature coaches, for the children at home. 
There is a drum, which he wouid willingly purchase 
for Bobby, but he does not know how to have it con- 
veyed to his lodgings, and he is afraid people would 
laugh at him if he carried it himself through the 
streets. He therefore foregoes this purchase, and in 
lieu of it buys a whip with a whistle at the end of it. 

Our friend is next attracted by the gorgeous display 
of a jeweller’s window, and is lost in amazement at 
the immense amount of wealth which it exhibits. 
Bread-baskets of solid silver! He can scarce believe 
his eyes. Jugs, salvers, &v. &c., some of the last 
nearly of the diameter of one of his own cart-wheels 
—all of the same precious metal. It is really wonder- 
ful. He did not believe there was as much silver in 
Great Britain as is contained in that single window. 
See the look of reverential awe and’ respect with which 
he is contemplating the boundless treasure so tempt- 
ingly displayed before him. What is passing through 
his mind just now, think you? Why, he is contrast- 
ing these massive silver tablespoons with the homely 
horn articles of the same denomination that appear on 
his own humble board, \and that splendid silver tureen 
with dividing-spoon corresponding, to his own white, 
cracked crockery reservoir, with its wooden ladle, See, 


now, he is puzzled by something. What can it be? 
Oh, that fish-knife! Yes, yes; it’s the fish-knife that 
is bothering him. He cannot make out at all what 
it is intended for, although it strikes him to be very 
like a mason’s trowel. It is a very pretty-looking 
thing, no doubt; solid silver, ivory handle, and finely 
ornamented blade. But what can it be for ?—ay, there’s 
the rub. Is it for cutting meat? No, no; it would 
never do for that. It has no edge, and the blade is too 
broad andtoo short. Itis, in fact, every way unfitted 
for this duty. Lifting potatoes? No, it has no edge; 
they would roll off. But mashed potatoes? Yes, it 
might do for that; but a common spoon would do 
equally well. It doesn’t signify ; the thing’s not worth 
thinking more about. He has lived fifty years in the 
world, and never found the want of such a thing as 
that ; nor is he likely to do, although he should live 
fifty years longer. 

Our honest unsophisticated friend is next brought 
up by a haberdasher’s shop, a very rich and well- 
stored one. Here, again, he is lost in amazement; 
but it is only at the variety and delicacy of the dif- 
ferent fabrics that meet his view; there is no respect 
mingled with this feeling, as in the former case. He 
thinks them all trash and trumpery together, although 
pretty enough in their way. For his own part, he 
would not give sixpence for all that is in the shop. 
But the sight of this repository of female attire re- 
minds him of a promise he had made to his wife to 
purchase a shawl for her. In he goes, therefore, and 
demands ashawl. ‘‘ Yes, sir; of what description ?” 
Here’s a poser. He knows nothing about shawls. 
He cannot tell one from another, scarcely even by the 
colour; and positively cannot distinguish between 
one at half a crown and one at five guineas; and as 
to taste in such matters, he has none in the world, 
not a vestige of it; or if he has any, it is a very equi- 
vocal one. But his wife ought to have told him be- 
fore he left home what sort of a shawl she wanted. 
So she did; nay, she not only did this, but gave him 
avery particular description of it. She described the 
flowers, figures, and borders, with such minuteness, 
that none but an absolute ass could have gone wrong. 
Yet exactly such an ass was our friend in this affair, 
though very little of it in other matters. He has for- 
gotten every word his wife said to him on the subject ; 
indeed, he never comprehended it at all, although he 
said he did at the time, and I believe really thought 
he did. The consequence of his negligence, however, 
you see, is now perfectly visible in the blank and 
much-at-a-loss sort ef look with which the honest 
man replies to the poser of the shopman. But see; the 
latter, with the ready tact of his calling, perceives the 
dilemma of his customer. He sees at once where the 
difficulty lies, and instantly covers the counter with 
shawls, that he may choose for himself. This, though 
well meant, and indeed all that the shopman can do 
in the circumstances, does not much mend the matter, 
for he cannot make a choice. The variety puzzles 
him beyond measure, and he is now, if any thing, 
worse off than before. But he feels that there is an 
urgent necessity for his making some choice; and he 
accordingly fixes at last on a vulgar, staring, glaring 
thing, blazing with red and yellow, and having a 
fringe a foot deep. It is as unlike as possible to the 
one his wife wants ; we know that, and he will know 
it too when he gets home; indeed, he has even now 
some qualms on the subject; but the deed is done, 
the shawl is packed up, and the money paid. See, 
then, he is walking out of the shop with his purchase 
under his arm, carefully wrapped in a sheet of brown 
paper. 

Our friend next glances at a pastry-shop, but it is 
only for an instant, for on all that it contains he looks 
with the most ineffable contempt. He sees nothing in 
it that a man could makea meal of. He contrasts the 
kickshaws of the pastry-cook with his own substan- 
tial fare at home, and pities the taste which can solace 
itself with such trash. Yet, what fails to excite his 
appetite certainly overwhelms him with astonishment. 
He sees curious fortifications formed of a white sugary 
material, garnished with little soldiers painted in all 
the colours of the rainbow, cr, what is still more sur- 
prising, elephants made of yellow seedcake with splen- 
did castles on their backs—and all evidently to be 
eaten. ‘¢ Well,” says he to himself, “such luxury 
as that I never heard of; they maun be baith rich 
and silly folk that fling away their siller on such non- 
sense. Iam sure it would never do forme.” And 
so ruminating, he rolls along with all his eyes about 
him, to see what will next come under his observation 
28 2 curiosity. 

The splendours of a printshop now attract his 
notice, and with the exhibition here he is very much 
delighted. he caricatures in particular amuse him 
exceedingly. He dves not, indeed, understand them ; 
he sees nothing of their drift: but still they appeer 
vastly funny. Here is a great man robed as a judge, 
holding a pig by the tail, while a military officer with 
a cocked hat—-a general, perhaps—is belabouring it 
with an immense cudgel, and crying to his neighbour, 
“Hold fast, Dicky.” There, again, is a bench of 
justices all playing on the fiddle, and bawling to each 


other to ‘‘keep time.’? Such witticisms as these tickle 


our honest friend wonderfully, and he thinks they 
must be very clever fellows who do such things. 
While no doubt surprised with the wealth and the 
vast deal of business transacted in the city, our rural 
friend is by no means so stupid as not to perceiv that 
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wherever he turns his eyes. He sees human beings, 
male and female, dressed in rags, and obviously at the 
lowest stage of destitution. He also remarks, that 
there is an extraordinary struggle for a subsistence 
going on, every man elbowing his neighbour, and 
pushing along heedless of every thing but his own ad- 
vantage. The singular means resorted to for a liveli- 
hood, likewise come under his attention at every cor- 
ner. He sees men going about with huge boards, 
like shields, hung on their back and front, and so 
acting the part of walking placards—all for a bit or 
bread. This, and the like of this, smites him as a me- 
lancholy memorial of the suffering and poverty which 
pervade the ramifications of city life. 

The honest man has now seen about enough of the 
town ; he is perfectly sick of it ; he is sick of the conti- 
nual bustle in which he has been jogged and knocked 
about like a pair of old boots; he is sick of the con- 
stant racket and noise of the streets; he is sick and 
tired of walking them, for the smooth pavement 
blisters his feet, which no amount of travelling in the 
country would ever do; he is sick of the glare of the 
shops, too; they have lost all their attractions: in 
short, he is sick of every thing, and longs for his green 
fields again—his stables and his barns. After being 
cheated by a ring-dropper, and rather done in one or 
two bargains which we have not enumerated, and 
seen two or three of the lions of the town, and been 
one night at the theatre, of which he grew tired be- 
fore the conclusion of the first act, he at length mounts 
on the top of the Go-it stage-coach, and in six hours 
thereafter finds himself, dolls, watches, whips, and all, 
at his own door again, and thanks his stars that he 
is once more at home. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

JOHN LEYDEN. 
TuE subject of this brief memoir will be long dis- 
tinguished among those whom the elasticity and ar- 
dour of genius have raised to distinction from an 
obscure and humble origin. John Leyden was’ the 
son of a person whose vocation was little above that 
of a day-labourer, and who had been some time settled 
upon the estate of Cavers, in the vale of Teviot, Rox- 
burghshire, in the south of Scotland. He was born 
at the village of Denholm, on the 8th of September 
1775, and bred up, like ether children in the same 
humble line of life, to such country labour as suited 
his strength. 

About a year after his birth, the parents of Leyden 
removed to Henlawshiel, a lonely cottage about three 
miles from Denholm, on the farm of Nether Tofts, 
which was then held by Mr Andrew Blithe, his mo- 
ther’s uncle. Here they lived for sixteen years, dur- 
ing which his father was emploved, first as shepherd, 
and afterwards in managing the whole business of the 
farm, his relation having had the misfortune to lose 
his sight. The cottage, which was of very simple 
construction, was situated ina wild pastoral spot near 
the foot of Ruberslaw, on the verge of the heath which 
stretches down from the sides of that majestic hill. 
The simplicity of the interior corresponded with that 
of its outward appearance. But the kind affections, 
cheerful content, intelligence, and piety, that dwelt 
beneath its lowly roof, made it such a scene as poets 
have imagined in their descriptions of the innocence 
and happiness of rural life. Leyden was taught to 
read by his grandmother, who, after her husband’s 
death, resided in the family of her son. Under the 
care of this venerable and affectionate instructress, 
his’ progress was rapid. That insatiable desire of 
knowledge, which afterwards formed so remarkable a 
feature in his character, soon began to show itself. 
The historical passages of the Bible first caught his 
attention ; and it was not long before he made him- 
self familiarly acquainted with every event recorded 
in the Old and New Testament. 

Thus Leyden was ten years of age before he had an 
opportunity of attending a public place of education ; 
and as the death of his first teacher, William Wilson, 
schoolmaster at Kirktown, soon after took place, the 
humble studies of the future poet, antiquary, and ori- 
entalist, were adjourned till the subsequent year (1786), 
when a Mr W. Scott taught the same school. But the 
sacred fire had already caught to the ready fuel which 
nature had adjusted for its supply. The ardent and 
unutterable longing for information of every descrip- 
tion, which characterised John Leyden as much as 
any man who ever lived, was now roused, and upon 
the watch. The rude traditionary tales and ballads 
of the once warlike district of Teviotdale, were the 
readiest food which offered itself to this awakening 
appetite for knowledge. These songs and legends 
became rooted in his memory ; and he so identified his 
feelings with the wild, adventurous, and daring cha- 
racters which they celebrate, that the associations 
thus formed in childhood, and cherished in youth, 
gave an eccentric and romantic tincture to his own 
mind, and many, if not all, of the peculiarities of his 


there is also no small share of misery and poverty | manner and habits of thinking, may be traced to his 
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imitating the manners and assuming the tone of a 
borderer of former times. 

Other sources of information now began to offer 
themselves, scanty, indeed, compared to those which 
are accessible to thousands of a more limited capacity, 
but to Leyden as invaluable as an iron spike or a 
Birmingham knife would have been to Alexander 
Selkirk during his solitary residence on Juan Fer- 
nandez. Ata country school he acquired some smat- 
tering of the Latin language, principally through his 
own extraordinary efforts, for he had none to assist 
him in his juvenile exercises ; and to this early de- 
pendence on himself he imputed the wonderful facility 
which he afterwards possessed in the acquisition of 
languages. As is nearly always the case when an 
aptitude for learning is shown by a boy in the ranks 
of the peasantry in Scotland, the parents of young 
Leyden determined to breed their son up to the Church 
of Scotland, though without any means whatever of 
pushing him forward. Mr Duncan, a Cameronian 
minister at Denholm, became now his instructor in 
Latin. It does not appear that he had any Greek 
tutor; nevertheless, he probably had acquired some 
knowledge of the elements of that language before he 
attended the College of Edinburgh in 1790, for the 
purpose of commencing his professional studies. The 
late worthy and learned Professor Andrew Dalzell 
used to describe, with some humour, the astonishment 
and amusement excited in his class when John Ley- 
den first stood up to recite his Greek exercises. The 
rustic yet undaunted manner, the humble dress, the 
high harsh tone of his voice, joined to the broad pro- 
vincial accent of Teviotdale, discomposed, on this first 
occasion, the gravity of the professor, and totally 
routed that of the students. But it was soon per- 
ceived. that these. uncouth attributes were joined. to 
qualities which commanded respect and admiration. 
‘he rapid progress of the young rustic attracted the 
approbation and countenance of the professor, who 
was ever prompt to distinguish and encourage merit ; 
and to those among the students who did not admit 
literary proficiency as a shelter for the ridicule due 
since the days of Juvenal to the scholar’s torn coat 
and unfashionable demeanour, Leyden was in no re- 
spect averse from showing strong reasons, adapted 
to their comprehension, and affecting their personal 
safety, for keeping their mirth within decent bounds. 

Leyden was now at the fountain-head of know- 
ledge, and availed himself of former privations, by 
quafiing it in large draughts. He not only attended 
all the lectures usually connected with the study of 
theology, but several others, particularly some of the 
medical classes—a circumstance which afterwards 
proved important to his outset in life, although at the 
time it could only be ascribed to his restless and im- 
patient pursuit after science of every description. Ad- 
mission to these lectures was easy, from the liberality 
of the professors, who throw their classes gratuitously 
open to young men educated for the church—a privi- 
lege of which Leyden availed himself to the utmost 
extent. There were, indeed, few branches of study 
in which he did not make some progress. Besides 
the learned languages, he acquired French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German, was familiar with the ancient 
Icelandic, and'studied Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. 

But though he soon became particularly distin- 
guished by his talents as a linguist, few departments 
of science altogether escaped his notice. He investi- 
gated moral philosophy with the ardour common to 
all youths of talent who studied ethics, under the 
auspices of Professor Dugald Stewart, with whose 
personal notice he was honoured. He became a re- 
spectable mathematician, and was at least superficially 
acquainted with natural philosophy, natural history, 
chemistry, botany, and mineralogy. These various 
sciences he acquired in different degrees, and at dif- 
ferent times, during his residence at college.. They 
were the fruit of no very regular plan of study : what- 
ever subject interested his mind at the time, attracted 
his principal attention till time and industry had over- 
come tne difficulties which it presented, and was. then 
exchanged for another pursuit. 

The vacations which our student spent’ at home 
were employed in arranging, methodising, and en- 
larging, the information which he acquired during 
his winter’s attendance at college. His father’s cot- 
tage affording him little opportunity for quiet and 
seclusion, he was obliged to look out for accommoda- 
tions abroad, and some of his places of retreat were 
sufficiently extraordinary. In a wild recess, in the 
den or glen which gives name to the village of Den- 
holm, he contrived a sort of furnace for the purpose 
of such chemical experiments as he was adequate to 
perform. But his chief place’of retirement was the 
small parish church, a gloomy and ancient: building. 
To this chosen place of study, usually locked during 
week-days, Leyden. made entrance by means of a 
window, read there for many hours in the day, and 
deposited his books and specimens in a retired pew. 
It was a well-chosen spot of seclusion, for the kirk 
(excepting during divine service) is a place never in- 
truded upon’ either by casual visitors or for any ec- 
clesiastical purpose. 

Books as well as: retirement were necessary te the 
progress. of Leyden’s studies; but these were of difficult 
attainment, and hesubjected himself to the utmost pri- 
vations to purchase those that could not be borrowed 
from his friends. The reputation of his prosperous 
career of learning, however, introduced him to the 
acquaintanceship of a number of persons of eminence 


in letters, both in Edinburgh and elsewhere, which 
tended to advance him in life. In the year 1796, after 
five or six years spent at the College of Edinburgh, 
the recommendation of Professor Dalzell procured him 
the situation of private tutor to the sons of Mr Camp- 
bell of Fairfield—a situation which he retained for 
two or three years. He attended the two young gen- 
tlemen under his charge to their studies at the College 
of St Andrew’s. Here he had the advantage of the 
acquaintance of Professor Hunter, an admirable clas- 
sical scholar, and to whose kind instructions he pro- 
fessed much obligation. 

On Leyden’s returnto Edinburgh from St Andrew’s, 
he resided with his pupils in the family of Mr Camp- 
bell, where-hewas treated with that respect and kind- 
ness which every careful father will pay to him whose 
lessons he expects his children to receive with atten- 
tion and advantage. His hours, excepting those of 
tuition, were at his own uncontrolled disposal; and 
such of his: friends’ as chose to visit him at Mr 
Campbell’s, were secure of a: hospitable reception. 
This class began now’ to extend itself among persons 
of an older standing than his contemporaries, and em- 
braced several who had been placed by‘ fortune, or 
had risen by exertions, to that fixed station in society 
to which his ‘college intimates were as yet only look- 
ing forward. His’ acquaintance with Mr Richard 
Heber was the’chief means of connecting him with 
several families of the former description. Among 
these may be reckoned the late Lord Woodhouselee, 
Mr Henry Mackenzie, the distinguished author of 
The Man of Feeling, and the Rev. Mr Sidney Smith, 
then residing in Edinburgh, from all of whom Leyden 
received flattering attention, and many important 
testimonies of the interest which they took in his 
success. By the same introduction, he became inti- 
mate in the family of Mr Walter Scott, where a con- 
genial taste for ballad romance and border antiqui- 
ties, as well as a sincere admiration of Leyden’s high 
talents, extensive knowledge, and excellent heart, se- 
cured him a welcome reception; and by degrees his 
society extended itself still more widely, and compre- 
hended almost every one who was distinguished for 
taste or talents in Edinburgh. 

The manners of Leyden, when he first entered the 
higher ranks of society, were very peculiar. He pos- 
sessed a large share of animal spirits, and he delighted 
to be accounted a master in out-of-door sports and 
athletic exertions, to which he was very partial. In 
company, his manner was animated and unpolished, 
and he perhaps erred in reckoning at too low a value 
the forms of a well-bred community, a circumstance 
which often excited a prejudice against him on his first 
appearance. This seems to have arisen from a false 
idea of sustaining his independence of feeling, and of 
marking the humility of his origin. He bore, however, 
with great good humour, all decent raillery on his 
rough manners, and was often ready to promote such 
pleasantry by his own example. His temper was in 
reality of an exceedingly gentle nature ; and to gratify 
the slightest wish of a friend, he would engage at once 
in the most toilsome and difficult researches. He also 
avoided the most fatal errors of men of genius. He 
was rigidly temperate, and the purity of his morals 
was attested by the most blameless line of conduct. 
His temperance even approached to abstinence; and 
although his pecuniary resources were exceedingly 
slender, he managed his funds so. as to avoid all em- 
barrassment. ; ; 

In 1800, Leyden was ordained a preacher; but his 
pulpit appearances were more scholarly than evange- 
lical, and it does not appear that he cared about pur- 
suing the profession of a clergyman. He now engaged 
himself in procuring materials for the “ Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border,” a task congenial to his poetic 
temperament. In 1802, he was engaged by Mr Con- 
stable to edit the Scots Magazine, which he did for 
five or six months; and this employment was followed 
by the writing of his ‘Scenes of Infancy,” a poem 
exhibiting his own early feelings and recollections, in- 
terwoven with the descriptive and traditional history 
of his native vale of Teviot. But all this was but a de- 
sultory mode of living. The writing of poetry yields 
no revenue, and barely furnishes bread to those whose 
talents are of the loftiest order. The friends of Leyden 
began now to be anxious for his permanent settlement 
in life, and he seconded their views. In 1802, he made 
some overtures to the African Society, for undertak- 
ing a journey of discovery through the interior of 
Africa; but from this rash enterprise he was turned 
by the prospect of promotion in another quarter. A 
representation was made to a member of the Board of 
Control, stating the talents and disposition of Leyden, 
and it was. suggested that such a person might be use- 
fully employed in investigating the languageand learn- 
ing of the Indian tribes.. The only appointment that 
could be given in this quarter was, however, that of 
surgeon’s assistant, which could be held by none but 
a person having a surgical degree, and who could sus- 
tain an examination before the Medical Board at the 
India House. . 

It was upon this occasion that Leyden showed, in 
their utmost extent, his wonderful, powers of appli- 
cation and comprehension. He at once intimated his 
readiness to accept the appointment under the condi- 
tions annexed. to it; and availing himself of. the su- 
perficial information he had formerly acquired by a 
casual attendance upon. one or two of the medical 
classes, he gave his whole mind to the study of medi- 
cine and surgery, with the purpose of qualifying himself 


for his degree in the short space'of five or'six months. 
The labour which he underwent on this occasion‘was’ 
actually incredible; but with the powerful assistance’ 
of a gentleman of the highest eminence in his pro- 
fession (the late Mr John Bell of Edinburgh), he’ 
succeeded in acquiring such a knowledge of this coms 
plicated and most difficult art, as enabled him to ob= 
tain his diploma as surgeon with credit, even in the 
city of Edinburgh, so long famed for its medical 
school, and for the wholesome rigour adopted in the’ 
distribution of degrees. Another Scottish university 
conferred the degree of M. D. upon him; and he im- 
mediately prepared to leave the country. It is not 
necessary in this sketch to detail the difficulties he 


‘encountered before his ultimate departure for India. 


After some trouble, he procured a passage in the 
Hugh Inglis, in which vessel he sailed in the be- 


ginning of April 1803. Having artived at Madras, 


he was transferred to the duties of his new profession; 
but it was speedily demonstrated that his constitution’ 
was unfitted for the climate. He was therefore obliged” 
to leave the presidency of Madras, suffering an ac- 
cumulation of diseases, and reached with difficulty 
Prince of Wales Island, situated on the coast of Ma- 
lacca. In this more salubrious spot he resided some 
time, busily engaging himself in the pursuit of the 
languages and literature of the Hast, and in which he 
soon acquired an extraordinary dégree of knowledge, 
calculated to be extensively beneficial to his country- 
men. He also continued to indulge his poetic fancies, 
and kept up a constant intercourse by letters with a 
number of his old friends'in Europe, and some of his 
epistles furnish many amusing details of Oriental life 
and manners, as well as of his own arduous re- 
searches. 

The health of Leyden being restored, in 1806 he. 
took leave of Prince of Wales Island, regretted by 
many friends, whom his: eccentricities amused, his. 
talents enlightened, and his virtues conciliated. His 
reception at Calcutta, and the effect he produced upon 
society, were’exceedingly flattering. The efficient and 
active patronage of Lord Minto—himself a man of 
letters, a poet, and a native of Teviotdale—was of most 
essential service to Leyden, and no less honourable to 
the governor-general. He was appointed a professor in 
the Bengal college, a promotion suited to his studies ; 
and from this function he was'subsequently transferred 
to fill the office of a judge of the twenty-four Purgun- 
nahs of Calcutta. In this capacity he had a charge of 
police, which jumped well with his odd humour, for 
the task of pursuing and dispersing the bands of robbers 
who infest Bengal had something of active and mili. 
tary duty. He also exercised a judicial capacity among. 
the natives, to the discharge of which he was admira- 
bly fitted, by his knowledge of their language, man- 
ners, and customs. ‘To this office a very consider. 
able yearly income was annexed. This was neither 
expended in superfluities, nor even in those ordinary 
expenses which the fashion of the East has pronounced. 
indispensable ; for Dr Leyden kept no establishment, 
gave no entertainments, and was, with the receipt of 
this revenue, the very same simple, frugal, and tem- 
perate student, which he had been at Edinburgh.. 
But, exclusive of a portion remitted home for the most 
honourable and pious purpose, his income was devoted 
to the pursuit which engaged. his whole soul—to the 
increase, namely, of his acquaintance with eastern li- 
terature in all its branches. ‘The expense of native: 
teachers, of every country and dialect, and that of pros 
curing from every quarter oriental manuscripts, en- 
grossed his whole emoluments, as the task of studying 
‘under the tuition of the interpreters, and deciphering. 
the contents of the volumes, occupied. every moment, 
of his spare time. ‘‘I may die in the attempt,” he. 
writes to a friend; “‘but if I die without surpassing, 
Sir William Jones a hundredfold in Oriental learning, 
‘let never a tear for me profane the eye of a borderer.” 
The term was soon approaching when these regrets, 
were to be bitterly called forth, both from his Scottish. 
friends, and from all who viewed with interest the ca=, 
reer of his ardent and enthusiastic genius, which, desa 
pising every selfish consideration, was only eager to 
secure the fruits of knowledge, and held for suflicient 
reward the fame of having gathered them. 

_ In 1811, an expedition having been formed to pros 
ceed to the island of Java,. Leyden accompanied. the’ 
governor-general and the forces, for the purpose of 
investigating the manners, language, and literature of 
the tribes which inhabit that island, and partly also 
because it was thought his extensive knowledge of the 
eastern dialects and customs) might be useful in set- 
tling the government of the country, or in communi- 
cating with the independent princes in the neighbour. 
hood of the Dutch settlements. His spirit of romantic 
adventure led him literally to rush upon death 5. for; 
with another volunteer who attended the expedition, 
he’ threw himself into the surf, in order to be'the first 
Briton of the expedition who should set foot upon 
Java. When the success of the well-concerted move-~ 
ments of the invaders had given them possession of 
the town of Batavia, Leyden displayed the same ill- 
omened precipitation, in his haste toexamine a library, 
or rather a warehouse of books, in which many Indian 
manuscripts of value were said to bedeposited. A li- 
brary ina Dutch settlement was not, as might have 
been. expected, in the best.order the apartment had 
not been. regularly ventilated, and, either from this 


circumstance, or already affected by the fatal sickness 


peculiar to Batavia, Leyden, when he left.the places 
had a fit of shivering, and declared the atmosphere 
s3 


was enough,to give any mortal.a fever. The presage 
was too just ;-he took his bed, and died in three days, 
on the eve of the battle which gave Java to the Bri- 
tish empire. 

Thus died John Leyden, in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age, precisely at the period when every avenue 
of new and interesting discovery: was opening to his 
penetrating research. His great abilities—his pro- 
spects of benefiting his fellow-creatures—his stores 
of eastern learning, were all ina moment quenched 
and sunk in death; a catastrophe the more lament- 
able, from having been produced by.aculpable degree 
of rashness and disregard of personal suffering. 

The poetical remains of Leyden were collected and 
given to the public in 1821, and in some instances 
exhibit.a power of numbers, which, for the mere me- 
lody of sound, has:seldom been excelled in English 
poetry. Besides his poetical works, he compiled. and 
translated the ‘* Commentaries of Baber,’’ from the 
Turki language, a work of great interest to those who 
love the study of Indian antiquities, and which was 
published in 1826, for the benefit of his father. Of 
this old man, who, though in a humble walk of life, 
was ennobled by the possession of an intelligent mind, 
the following affecting anecdote may be related, as a 
happy illustration of that manly pride and indepen- 
dence of feeling which characterises the:virtuous and 
industrious peasantry of Scotland. Sir John Mal- 
colm, who had.well known and been attached to Dr 
Leyden in India, :having visited the seat of Lord 
Minto, in Roxburghshire, requested that old John 
Leyden, who was employed in the vicinity, might be 
sent for, ashe wished to speak with him. He came 
after the labour of the day was finished; and though 
his feelings were much agitated, he appeared rejoiced 
to see one who he knew had cherished so sincere a re- 
gard for hisson. In the course of the conversation 
which took place on this. occasion, Sir J. Malcolm, 
after mentioning his-regret at the unavoidable delays 
which had occurred in realising the little property that 
had been left, said he was authorised: by Mr Heber (to 
whom all Leyden’s:English manuscripts had been be- 
queathed) to say, that such as were likely to produce 
a profit should be published, as soon-as possible, for 
the benefit of the family. “‘Sir,” said the cld man 
with animation, and with tears in his eyes, “I was 
blessed with a-son, who, had he been spared, would 
have been an honour to'his: country! As itis, I beg 
of Mr’Heber, in any publication he may intend, to 
think more of his memory than my wants. The 
money you speak: of»would be a great comfort to 
me in my old age; but I am thankful that I have 
good health, and can stillearn my livelihood ; and I 
pray’ therefore of -youwand ‘Mr Heber to publish no- 
thing that:is not for my son’s good fame.” 

The remains of \Leyden, honoured. with every re- 
spect by Lord Minto, repose in-a distant land, far 
from the green-sod graves of his humble ancestors at 
Hazeldean, to which he bids an affecting farewell in 
a solemn passage concluding his “ Scenes of Infancy.” 
His language is that of nature,:moved by the kindly 
associations of country and of kindred affections. But 
little recks it where our!bodies rest and exhale into 
their primitive elements. “The best epitaph is the story 
of a life engaged in the practice of virtue and the 
pursuit of honourable knowledge ; the best monu- 
ment, the regret of the worthy and the wise.* 


REVOLT IN AN AMERICAN STATE PRISON. 
A MORE impressive exhibition of moral courage, op- 
posed to the wildest ferocity, under the most appalling 
circumstances, was never seen, than that.which was 
witnessed by the officers of the Massachusetts state 
prison in the rebellion which. occurred about five years 
since. Three convicts had been sentenced, under the 
rules.of the prison,:to. be-whipped in the yard, and by 
some effort, of one of. the. other prisoners, a door bad 
been opened. at mid-day. communicating with the great 
dining-hall, and through the warden’s lodge with, the 
street. The dining-hall.islong, dark, and-damp, from 
its situation near the surface of.the ground, and in this 
all the prisoners assembled, with clubs-and such tools 
as they could seize in passing through the workshops. 
Knives, hammers, and chisels, with every variety 
of such weapons, were in the hands of these fero- 
cious spirits, drawn away. from their-encroachments | 
on society, forming a. congregation of. strength, :vile- 
ness, and talent, that.can hardly be equalled onearth, 
even among the famed, brigands of Italy. .Men.of all, 
‘ages and characters, .guilty.of every variety.of infa-, 
mous crimes, dressed in the motley.and peculiar, garb’ 
(of the institution, and displaying. the.wild and demo-. 
niac appearance that always,pertains to imprisoned 
wretches, were gathered together for the single. pur-. 
‘pose,of.preventing the punishment which was tobe 
inflicted on the morrow upon. three of their,comrades. 

The warden, the surgeon,-and-some.other officers of 
the prison,-were:there-at -the.time,andwere-alarmed. 
at the consequences likely. to-ensue: from .the conflict 
‘mecessary to’restore order. i They ‘huddled ‘together, 
and could scarcely be said to consult, as the stoutest 
mong them lostall. presence of mind in overwhelming 
fear. ‘Thenews rapidly spread through the town, and 
‘a subordinate officer. of most mild and kind disposition 
‘hurried to the scene, and came calm and collected into 
‘the midst of the officers. ‘The most equable tempered 
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oe The above article is chiefly condensed from a memoir of Ley- 

den, written by Sir Walter Scott for the Edinburgh Annual Re- 

[eee and reeently republished in the cheap and elegant series of 
is Miscellaneous Prose Works, now in progress, 


‘kind, 


| and dreadful in the world. 


hour of peril the firmest. 

He instantly dispatched a request to Major Wain- 
wright, commander of the marines stationed at the 
navy yard, for assistance, and declared his purpose to 
enter the hall, and try the force of ‘firm demeanour 


and persuasion upon the enraged multitude. All his 
brethren exclaimed against an attempt-so full of ha- 
zard; butin vain. ‘They offered him arms, a sword 
and pistols, but he refused them, and said that he had 
no fear, and, in case of danger, arms would do him 
no service ; and alone, with only a little rattan, which 
was his usual walking stick, he advanced into the hall, 
to hold parley with the:selected, congregated, and en- 
raged villains of the whole commonwealth. 

He demanded their purpose, in thus coming to- 
gether with arms, in violation of the prison laws. 
They replied that they were determined to obtain the 
remission of the punishment of their three comrades. 
He-said it was impossible; the rules of the prison 
must be obeyed, and they must submit. At the 


| hint of submission, they drew a little nearer together, 


prepared their weapons for service, and, as they were 


| dimly seen in the farther end of thé hall, by those who 


observed from the gratings that opened up to the day, 
a more appalling sight cannot be conceived, nor one 
of more moral grandeur, than that of the single man, 
standing within their grasp, and exposed to be torn 
limb from limb instantly, if a word or look should 
add to the already intense excitement. 

That excitement, too, was of a most dangerous 
It broke not forth in noise and imprecations, 
but was seen only in the dark looks and the strained 
nerves, that showed a deep determination. The of- 
ficer expostulated. He reminded them of the’ hope- 
lessness of escape; that the town wasalarmed, aud 
that the government of the prison would submit to 
nothing but unconditional surrender. He said that 
all those who ‘would go quietly away should be for- 
given for this offence; but that, if every prisoner was 


_ killed in the contest, power enough would be obtained 


to enforce the regulations of the prison. They in- 
stantly replied that they expected that some would 
be killed, that death would be better than such im- 
prisonment, and with that look» and tone which’ be- 
speaks‘an indomitable purpose, they-declared that not 
a man should leave the hall alive, till the flogging:»was 
remitted. At this period of the discussion, their evil 
passions seemed to be more inflamed, and one’or two 
offered to destroy the officer, who still stood firmer, 
and with a more temperate pulse, than did his friends, 
who saw from above, but could not avert the danger 
that threatened him. 

Just at this moment, and in about fifteen minutes 


| from the commencement of the tumult, the officersaw 
| the feet of the marines, whose presence alone he re- 


lied on for succour, filing by the small upper lights. 
Without any apparent anxiety, he had repeatedly 
turned his attention to’ their approach, and now ‘he 
knew that it was his only time to escape, before :a con- 
flict for life became, as was expected, one of the most dark 
He: stepped slowly’ back- 
wards, still urging them to depart, before the officers 
were driven to use the last resort of fire-arms. “When 
within three or four feet of the door, it was opened, and 
closed instantly again, as he sprang through, and was 
so unexpectedly restored to his friends. 

Major’ Wainwright was requested to order his men 
to fire down upon the convicts through the little win- 
dows, first with powder and then with ball, till they 
were willing to retreat ; but he took a wiser as well as 
a bulder course, relying upon the effect which firm de- 
termination would have upon men so critically situ- 
ated. He ordered the door to be again opened, and 
marched in at the head of twenty or thirty men, who 
filed through the passage, and formed at the end of 
the hall opposite to the criminals at the other. He 
stated that he was empowered to quell the rebel- 
lion, that he wished to avoid shedding blood, but that 
he should not quit that hall alive till every convict had 
returned to his duty. ‘They seemed balancing the 
strength of the two parties, and replied that some of 
them were ready.to die, and only waited for an attack 
to see who was most powerful, swearing that they 
would fight to the last, unless the flogging was remit- 
ted, for they would not submit to any such punishment 
in the prison. “Major Wainwright ordered his marines 
to load their pieces, and, that they might not be sus- 
pected of trifling, each man was made to hold up to 
view the bullet which’ he afterwards put in his gun. 
This only caused a growl of determination, and no 


one blenched or seemed. disposed to shrink from the’ 
They knew that their number 
would enable them to bear down and destroy the: 
handful of marines after the first discharge, and be- 


foremost exposure. 


fore their pieces could be reloaded. Again they were 
ordered to retire; but they answered with more fe- 
rocity than ever. |The marines were ordered to take 
their aim so as to be sure to kill as many as possible 
—their guns were presented—but not a prisoner 
stirred, except to grasp more firmly his weapon. 

Still desirous to avoid such a tremendous slaughter 
as must have followed the discharge of a single gun, 
Major Wainwright advanced a step or two, and spoke 
even more firmly than before, urging them to depart. 
Again, and while looking directly into the muzzles of 
the guns, which they had seen loaded with ball, they 
declared their intention “to fight it out.” This in- 
trepid officer then took out his watch, and told his 
men to hold their pieces aimed at the convicts, but 
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time a man remains, he shall be shot dead.’ 

No situation of greater interest than this can be 
conceived. At one end of the hall a fearful multitude 
of the most desperate and powerful men in creation, 
waiting for the assault—at the other, a little band of 
disciplined men, waiting with arms presented, and 
ready, upon the least motion or sign, to begin the 
carnage—and their tall and imposing commander, 
holding up his watch to count the lapse of three mi- 
nutes, given as the reprieve to the lives of numbers. 
No poet or painter can conceive of a spectacle of more 
dark and terrible sublimity—no human heart can con- 
ceive a situation of more appalling suspense. p 

For two minutes not a person or a muscle was 
moved, not a sound was heard in the unwonted still- 
ness of the prison, except the laboured breathings of 
the infuriated wretches, as they began to pant, be- 
tween fear and revenge. At the expiration of two mi- 
nutes, during which they had faced the ministers of 
death with unblenching eyes, two or three of those 
in the-rear, and nearest to the farther entrance, went 
slowly out ; a few more followed the example, drop- 
ping out quietly and deliberately ; and before half of 
the last minute had gone, every man was struck by 
the panic, and crowded for an exit; and the hall was 
cleared as if by magic. Thus the steady firmness of 
moral force, and the strong effect of determination, 
acting deliberately, awed the most savage men, and 
suppressed a scene of carnage, which would have in- 
stantly followed the least precipitancy or exertion of 
physical force.—Buckingham. 


THE HAWKIT STIRKE, 
A FORFARSHIRE TRADITION. 


In the churchyard of Cortachy, in the county of For- 
far, dated 1732, there is a stone tablet on which the 
following lines are inscribed :— 

** Here lies James Winter, who died in Peathaugh, 

Who fought most valiantly at Water of Saugh, 

Along with Ladnhendry, who did command the day ; ; 
They. vanquished the enemy, and made them run away.” 
Although, from the date of this tombstone and other 
accounts, it may be inferred that the battle of Saugh 
did not take place at any very remote period, yet the 
traditions, which alone, we' believe, record the event, 
are rather vague in regard’to the date and other im« 
portant particulars of the transaction, as well as of the 
individuals who were engaged in it—‘* lang syne” 
being the most precise era which these verbal com- 

munications attach to it. 

It appears, however, that the James Winter and 
Ladnhendry alluded to in the inscription, were na- 
tives of the braes of Angus, and’that, being jointly 
and-severally interested in the grazing business, they 
had occasionally been companions in ¢wrn-owts to pro- 
tect the cattle of the district from the lawless inroads 
of those marauders, so troublesome in their day and 
generation, entitled the Caterans. The occasion which 
called into action the superlatively valiant fighting 
referred to in the above epitaph, was one on which 
the Hawkit Stirk, of dreaded memory, a noted leader 
of these freebooters, had made a descent on the neigh- 
bouring glens with a powerful force, and carried off a 
considerable number of black cattle. The real name 
of this bandit chief was Macgregor. He is-said to 
have stood in a near degree of relationship to the 
celebrated Rob ‘Roy; and, on account of his illus- 
trious kinsman, we hope to be pardoned for making 
a short digression from the story in hand, to give 
an-account of the origin of his nickname :—One even- 
ing, -after the inmates of the farm-house of Moor 
Pearsie, near Cortachy, had retired to rest, the gude- 
wife was aroused from her slumbers by certain strange 
sounds that issued from some unknown object in her 
near neighbourhood. She awakened her spouse, and 
attracting his attention to the circumstance, imsisted 
on his getting out of bed to ascertain the ca se; 1 i 
he, feeling no inclination to be disturbed, pei si 
keeping his position, alleging that the sounds whi 
caused his wife’s inquietude were merely the croon- 
ings of the hawkit stirk, a domesticated animal that had 
a custom of prowling about the barnyard over night. 
Notwithstanding ‘this interpretation, the gudewife 
persisted in her entreaties, and her drowsy husband 
at length gave way tothem. On going out, to his 
surprise, instead of encountering his familiar friend 
the stirk, as‘he had anticipated, he found a male in- 
fant, apparently not many days old, comfortably wrapt 
up, lying at his door. The particular circumstances 
under which the little innocent had been abandoned 
by his natural protectors, are not now known ; but 
when the unsettled life, which, by proscription and 
other causes, all who bore the name of Macgregor 
were compelled to live about this period, is taken into 
account, it requires no great stretch of fancy to con- 
ceive his parents necessitated to abandon so helpless a 
charge. Be this, however, as it may, the infant was 
taken in by the good folks of Moor Pearsie, and che- 
rished as one of their own family; and, in justice to 
his relatives, we must add, that it is generally be- 
lieved their fostering care was not allowed to go un- 
rewarded. In consequence of his cries being mistaken 
for the croonings of the hawkit stirk, the boy was fa- 
miliarly called by that name; and circumstances ren- 
dering it necessary to conceal his lineage, it was not 
deemed advisable to supplant it by his real one. When 
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he had reached man’s estate, he is represented to have 
been uncommonly tall, well formed, and athletic, and 
to have had a countenance of a very interesting cha- 
racter, with blue eyes, and bright yellow hair, which 
be wore in flowing locks, that descended gracefully 
over his broad shoulders. Of the precise time when 
he attached himself to the Caterans, we are not in- 
formed; but it is quite notorious, that, for a long 
series of years, he had rendered himself famous all 
over the country as one of their chiefs. 

The adventure wherein James Winter and Ladn- 
hendry signalised themselves, happened some time 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, a period 
of our history when the frequent incursions of the 
Caterans kept the pastoral portion of the people within 
their range in a state of continual anxiety and alarm 
respecting the safety of their herds; so much so, in- 
deed, that almost every male of the population in the 
infested districts, capable of wielding a dirk or draw- 
ing a trigger, was trained to arms, and, in case of 
surprise, had his defensive appointments always in 
readiness to be adopted on a moment’s warning; and 
when the plunderers appeared, the district was ap- 
prised of their presence, either by means of the fiery 
cross, or by a regularly organised system of hallooing, 
which extended from height to height, and was often 
resorted to in assembling the glensmen, who, when 
circumstances warranted such a procedure, promptly 
set out in pursuit of the common enemy. Before 
proceeding on these enterprises, however, to quash all 
murmuring in regard to precedence, it was customary 
to choose a leader by ballot; and on the occasion in 
question, the lot fell upon a young man named James 
Macintosh, otherwise Ladnhendry, who, at the head 
of a select body of well-armed and active followers, 
traced ‘‘the spoil-encumbered foe” to the top of Glen 
Esk, and came up with them in a recess of the moun- 
tains, on the margin of a small river called Water of 
Saugh, some dozen miles north by east of Cortachy. 
Thus overtaken, the Hawkit Stirk, having warily 
scanned the force of his pursuers, promptly resolved 
on giving them battle, rather than yield up the booty 
which, with much toil, he had thus far transported 
over the mountains. He accordingly drew up his 
companions on a small eminence, and coolly awaited 
the attack. The numbers of either party we have 
not been able to learn correctly, but by all accounts 
they did not much exceed twenty a-side. On coming 
to close quarters, the Hawkit Stirk desired to be 
shown the leader of the party who had come against 
him, for the purpose of having a bout with him, when 
Ladnhendry, who was but a stripling, modestly sig- 
nified that he had the honour of holding that situa- 
tion in the place of a better. The very idea of a mere 
boy opposing him in single combat, aroused at once 
the contempt and derision of the gigantic chieftain, 
who, like the Philistine of old, began to descant ironi- 
cally on the absurd temerity which had induced so 
pretty a youth to expose himself to that fate which, 
as his opponent, inevitably awaited him. Nothing 
daunted, however, by such rhodomontade, the brave 
youth unsheathed his broadsword, and commenced 
the attack with a spirit and intrepidity befitting the 
occasion. . The example thus set them by their leader 
was speedily followed by the glensmen, who now 
closed sword in hand upon the mountaineers, and a 
desperate conflict ensued, during the early part of 
which the Goliah of the freebooters, who, in addition 
to his great bodily strength, was also an uncommonly 
expert swordsman, to follow up his vaunting, and to 
show how little trouble he had in dealing with, his 
antagonist, exhibited a variety of pranks with his 
weapon, totally out of keeping with the work on hand. 
For instance, besides dexterously parrying Ladn- 
hendry’s best-aimed thrusts, he amused himself by 
deliberately severing button after button from his 
clothes, expressing hopes the while that the fate of 
the day might not compel him to inflict farther injury. 
Such bouts, however, were by no means played by the 
other parties, who in more instances than one were 
hacking away with serious effect on more sensitive 

metal. Matters were thus proceeding, and nothing 
of a decisive character had yet taken place, when an 
incident occurred that gave a decided turn to the as- 
pect of affairs in general, and put a stop to the humour 
of the awkit Stirk. James Winter, who fought by 
the side of his captain, having just disposed of a 
sturdy Cateran, came behind the leader of the High- 
Janders, and, with a back stroke of his sword, se- 
vered his hamstrings, and thereby not only ruffled 
his temper, but also reduced him to something like 
the predicament of the old squire in Chevy Chace, 
who, when his legs were cut off, fought upon his 
stumps. Those who may be disposed to question the 
honour of this blow, ought to bear in mind the cha- 
racter of the party on whom it was inflicted. On 
his stumps, however, the ‘Grigarach did fight with 
great bravery, until, from loss of blood, he became an 
easy victim to the very stripling whom he had, so 
short a time before, held in derision. The fall of their 
chief and other untoward circumstances having dis. 
comfited the cattle-stealers, those of them who had 
preserved their houghs entire retreated to the moun- 
tains, and eft the glensmen masters of the field. It 
is said that six of the Caterans were left dead on the 
spot, whilst on the side of the victors not a single life 
was lost. 

Ladnhendry now took possession of the cattle, and 
having cut off the head of the Hawkit Stirk, he bore 
away this bloody memorial, as well as his ponderous 


broadsword, as trophies of victory; and as they 
wended homeward, exulting over their good fortune, 
Ladnhendry and James Winter bound themselves 
mutually by oath, that whichsoever of the two sur- 
vived his comrade, should not only walk bareheaded 
before his funeral, but also bring along with him an 
accompaniment of Highland bagpipers, to play mar- 
tial airs in honour of the deceased. The terms of 
this singular contract were religiously fulfilled by 
Ladnhendry, who was the survivor. He likewise 
caused the stone to be erected which commemorates 
the victory. 


STANZAS 
By a Lady in Lerwick, in Shetland. 
As the tender flower opens its leaves to the sun, 
So, the young heart expands in affection’s bright ray ; 
And all its deep treasures of love may be won, 
Which, until that heart’s broken, can know no decay: 
’Neath cold withering glances, the young heart will shrink, 
As the flower is shut up when the warm sun has fled ; 
Each cold look and word we feel severing some link 
Which was twin’d round the heart, and nought left in 
their stead. 
As ripe fruit and fair flowers are produced by the light 
And the heat of the warm sun’s meridian glow, 
Thus—the heart’s latent energies spring to their height, 
When nurs’d in the beams which affection bestow : 
As the fairest of fruit will decay in the blast— 
As the sweetest of flowerets will wither away— 
So, these energies weaken, their vigour is past, 
When clouds of unkindness have darken’d the day. 
As the waters of some sparkling streamlet will swell 
To the brink, so the heart’s tender gushings will rise ; 
How deep is the source of its fount, who shall tell— 
Though embosom’d in earth, it may spring to the skies! 
But if those affections are check’d in their flow, 
Like some lake’s stagnant bosom, whose banks never 
bloom ; 
Soft pity in vain o’er its surface may blow, 
Like faint zephyrs, which stir not the deep-settled 
gloom. Cc. G. 


A BOAT ADVENTURE. 
By an Aberdeenshire Peasant. 

I HAVE all my life been passionately fond of the ocean. 
Although a denizen of the Highland glens from my 
infancy upwards, I have, almost yearly, sacrificed a 
few of the longest summer days to the indulgence of a 
coast ramble; to the excitement of climbing the im- 
measurable crags, exploring the depths of the black 
coves, or proving my powers of swimming amid the 
waves of somesunny bay. Frequently, also, although by 
no means a master of such arts, I have borrowed the 
boat belonging to an acquaintance, and solaced myself 
with the novelty of an aquatic expedition. Of all 
thirst for the latter enjoyment I was at last completely 
cured, by an occurrence which I am about to relate. 

On a fine forenoon about the beginning of August, 
I put to sea, with the intention of fairly crossing the 
watery horizon—of having the satisfaction of seeing 
the far-off headlands sink away behind the waves. The 
day was hot and calm, without a breath of wind to fill 
a sail, but I knew nothing of the management of such 
matters had thecase been otherwise. After I had fairly 
left the shore, I discovered that the weather was by 
no means favourable to observation. Grey wreaths 
of mist were creeping with a sinister like motion 
among the low grounds of the interior country, and a 
slight haze was beginning to be visible far out on the 
sea; but those dreary accompaniments of a warm and 
moist morning would, I persuaded myself, entirely 
disappear as the day strengthened: so on and on I 
pulled ; but although the land indeed became somewhat 
more indistinct, I seemed, after an hour or two of se- 
vere labour, to be but a very little nearer my purpose 
than when I first dipped my oars in the brine. I could 
still discern the white line of foam along the beach ; 
some one had told me that two hours’ sailing would 
take me quite over the horizon, and out of sight of the 
highest hill. Either my informant lied, or I was even 
a worse hand at the oars than I supposed. My cha- 
grin at this was by no means abated on discovering that 
the mists which boiled in the far-off hollows were re- 
inforced by a squadron of dun clouds that came trail- 
ing their long ragged skirts over the distant hills. 
Their dense skirts at last stole across the sun, the 
mists boiled up higher, and, dropping my oars, I stood 
up and looked around; there were few signs of tem- 
pest or foul weather I thought, yet the safest course 
was to turn towards the shore, which I accordingly 
did; but scarcely had I wheeled my little bark land- 
ward, when a light breeze swept past, casting around 
me the vapour of the ocean like a thick snow-shower. 
In one moment the land was invisible, and the fog 
continued toroll-up astern, and close and thicker, un- 
til naught was discernible except the waves that tum- 
bled around me. 

Never, not even at the quenching of a fire, had I 
laboured with such eager perseverance as I now did. 
I was beyond measure territied, and yet it might have 
been thought there was little cause of dread. What 
could be more simple than to row straight on to the 
very spot which I had left in the morning ?—at all 
events, I thought it would certainly be impossible to 
miss the land, and my greatest dread was of the wind 
strengthening, but happily it remained moderate. I 
had hoped to have reached the shore ina much shorter 
space than I had required for rowing out, now that 
my energies were fully awakened; but after three 
hours of unintermitting toil, neither land nor rock av- 


peared; and I now began, with accumulating horror 
of soul, to think that, after all, I might possibly enough 
be steering a wrong course. ‘The dreadful idea ga- 
thered strength every moment ; yet, what could I do? 
To have rested on my oars and waited for brightening 
weather, would have been intolerable ; to have altered 
my course, worse than useless. J had no compass 5 
not the slightest notion of how far from the blessed 
land I might be; and, worst of all, the mist sur- 
rounded me on all sides. No opening seemed in view. 

At five p.m. there was still nosignofland. Oh, what 
a priceless joy would it have been to have heard the 
town-clock strike ; nay, even to have heard the scream 
of a sea-bird telling that life was near. I had pro- 
vided for no contingency, and was now necessarily 
hungry and heartless. Visions of a lingering death 
by famine began already to arise on my disordered 
senses, and I cursed the folly which had tempted me 
to trust to the ocean on such a day of clouds and va- 
pour, as this, plainly enough I now thought, threat- 
ened to be atits commencement. And still the thoughts 
of death struck hardest on my heart, and rendered 
me weak and tremulous. To perish alone on the 
waste of waters; to have a grave among the rocks a 
thousand fathoms down !—the thought is awfully start- 
ling to the man of strong mind, but to the green feel- 
ings of fifteen it comes in a shape still more appalling ; 
I shuddered as if I had heard my own death-song in 
the moan of the waves. I believe I might have been 
sailing at this very day a spectral boatman among 
the channels of the South Sea Islands, had not I, by 
great good fortune, caught a glimpse of the western 
clouds as they blushed in the farewell gleam of the 
sinking sun. In that direction lay the land, and at 
that time I was steering exactly contrary, and should 
not have noticed the glorious landmark, had not the 
sudden splendour thrown across the waters enforced 
my attention. I whirled my boat round, and once 
more, with renewed hope and courage, tugged o man- 
fully, but with increased attention. 

The night fell speedily—a black starless night, ac- 
companied by drizzling rain. Hours passed heavily 
away, and brought no rest for the lonely pilgrim of the 
waters. I began to dread the probability of having 
again varied from my course; or what if, after all, 
the clouds of evening might have been treacherous 
guides! Again frightful thoughts began to oppress 
me; the wind seemed to have a boding wail ;. the 
ceaseless voice of the waves seemed tuned to a song of 
death. But while the scalding tears of despair were 
gathering into mine eyes, I came with a thump ashore. 
1 started upright in my boat, and gazed eagerly 
through the gloom. The low-drifting rack rendered 
every object indistinct, but my quickened vision satis- 
tied me that the longed-for land was there ; a shore of 
precipices, indeed, but what of that ?—nothing was so 
dreadful as the wide barren sea. I wore my boat can- 
tiously along by the bases of the black crags, and at 
length ran into a small creek, where I found it possi- 
ble to land. 

I had no means of mooring my little vessel, so I left 
it a prey to the waves, and, clambering up the rocks, 
overcame obstacles which day would haply have shown 
in a light too horribly discouraging for man to en- 
counter. At last I felt the soft grass under my feet, 
and the land-gale blew freely around me. A little 
farther.on, and I heard the rustling of corn-fields, the 
harsh ery of the landrail, aud what was still more 
grateful and amazing, the sound of fiddles, frequently 
drowned by bursts of boisterous jollity. — 

The music and merriment led me toa large barn on 
the outskirts of a group‘of houses. It was past mid- 
night ; but the revellers within seemed only to have 
newly reached the pitch of their exultation. The doors 
were wide open, and figures glanced about within in 
restless succession. I knocked, and a crowd came forth 
and pulled me into the middle of the barn, where they 
good-humouredly turned me round and round, appa- 
rently in the hope of recognising some acquaintance 
in disguise. My tale was soon told, and my raging 
hunger speedily appeased by the refreshments put be- 
fore me by the good-humoured party, who were fishers, 
assembled to celebrate the union of a favourite youth 
and maiden of their own tribe. The name of their vil- 
lage is Port-Lethen ; it stands about seven miles south 
of Aberdeen, the town which I had left on the pre- 
ceding day. Never in my life have I met with an as- 
semblage of men and women so uniformly harmless 
in their mirth. The men drank immeasurably, but 
the whisky failed to injure their temper. They were 
all dressed with the most scrupulous neatness, and 
the young women were, without exception, as ruddy 
and fresh as morning roses. I was dragged forward 
to dance, and when once fairly on the floor, I speedily 
forgot the toils of the past day, and, with no small 
honour to myself, assisted in the prolongation of the 
merriment until the broad sunlight forced us from 
the stage of noisy enjoyment. 
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Prick Turee HaLrrence. 


HUMBLE EFFORTS. 
Have you, good reader, ever paid any particular at- 
tention to the little bands of children of the poorer 
classes that pass you on the streets, or on the roads 
or lanes in the vicinity of the city, on a Sunday? If 
you have not, do mark the little creatures, and we 
think you will acknowledge that there are few things 
more affecting than the attempts—miserably inade- 
quate in nine instances out of ten—to appear decent, 
which their little persons exhibit. 

One little fellow has nothing to boast of but a clean 
shirt neck. It was all his poor parents could do for 
him. The rest of his garments are sorely dilapidated, 
and he is bonnetless and shoeless. But you see the 
most has been made of the only piece of finery, or 
rather decency, which could be commanded to set him 
off. The shirt neck, though of coarse linen, is very 
white, and has been carefully ironed by his fond 
mother, who hopes to see her son a great man yet; 
and there is besides an ostentatious display of it, as 
if to redeem, as far as possible, the miserable appear- 
ance of the other portions of his raiment. 

The sole finery of another consists in a light waist- 
coat, a great deal too large for him; for it is one of 
his father’s, probably reduc€a a little, but still too 
ample for its present possessor. It is sadly worn out, 
too, and in several places it is united with pins instead 
of buttons ; but though it be much decayed, it is par- 
ticularly clean. It was washed on Saturday night, 
and hung before the fire to be ready for the little 
fellow by next morning, and he was very proud when 
he put it on. He looked downwards on it several 
times, and, in the contemplation of its splendours, 
forgot that his jacket was in rags, and that he was 
without shoes. His mother adjusted the waistcoat on 
him—for as it did not fit well, it required adjustment 
—tied a little cotton neckcloth around his neck, pulled 
up his shirt collar, surveyed him for an instant with 
a look of pride, mingled with an expression of painful 
regret that she could not do her boy justice, and bade 

im give his little sister a walk as far as the King’s 

“Bark, and hand in hand you see they are now going 


together. - 

BAe able and affecting as these vain struggles 
after decency of appearance are in the case of boys, 
they are yet more pitiable and affecting in that of 
girls. Therattling boldness, gaiety, and thoughtless- 
ness of boys, who are little solicitous themselves on 
the score of dress, tend rather to lessen the feeling of 
commiseration which their appearance would other- 
wise excite; but it is very different with the girls. 
The quiet meekness of these little women, the evident 
delight which even the very youngest of them take 
in showy apparel, and the prim faces, the stayed and 
sedate steps with which they move along under the 
consciousness of finery, though it be but a frill or a 
pair of cotton stockings, all tend to render it power- 
fully affecting, when we see their little harmless 
vanity compelled, by straitened means, to be content 
with such gratification as some miserable fragment 
or remnant of finery may afford. Perhaps it is a 
serap of new riband on a wretchedly bad bonnet, ill. 
eoloured, battered, and broken; perhaps it is a new 
band for the waist, the splendour of the cincture con- 
wasting pitifully with the indigence bespoken by the 
sorely-washed frock, in which scarcely a trace of 
pattern or colour is left, and the shoeless or ill-shod 

- feet; or, perhaps, it is a little faded shawl, carefully 
secured in front to hide the deficiencies of the under 
' garments, while neatly and carefully braided tresses 
are made to compensate for the absence of a bonnet. 
‘See how timidly they look up in your face as you pass 
them, as if half rejoicing in, and half fearing the im- 


give her pain. 


pression which their extra decorations on this day— 
Sunday—may make upon you. They are not sure 
what you may think of them, but there is, at the same 
time, a gentle expression of consciousness in the little 
modest face, that there is something about her not 
unworthy of notice and admiration, and it will be an 
amiable act of you to comply with the silent appeal. 
As you approach, select with your eye the piece of 
finery, whatever it is, on which you may conjecture 
her pretensions rest—this you will find no difficulty 
in doing—and cast an approving, admiring glance on 
it as you pass, taking especial care, at the same time, 
not to seem to notice any of the deficiencies which the 
entire dress may present, and you will be amply re- 
warded, though you may not see it, by the pleased, nay, 
triumphant smile, with which the little creature, as she 
walks on, expresses her sense of the feeling she ima- 
gines her finery has inspired. It is really worth any 
money. But, alas! how transitory is her triumph. 
See, here comes a little daughter of wealth, pinked 
out in the very first style of juvenile fashion, to 
humble her to the dust. Every thing about the little 
patrician is elegant, showy, and costly. What a con- 
trast! Mark the very different expressions of coun- 
tenance with which the two, children as they are, 
contemplate each other as they approach. The one 
is bold, pert, and confident, and casts something like 
a superciliovs look on her little ragged sister. The 
other is humble, timid, and abashed, and glides noise- 
lessly by, with a furtive gaze of wonder and admira- 
tion, not of the person, however, of her little rival, 
but of her clothes. They have now passed each other. 
See how the little plebeian stares after the little pa- 
trician. Sheseems fixed tothe spot where she stands. 
Finger in mouth, and with saddened face, and look 
half expressive of hopelessness and abstraction, her 
eye remains fixed on the retiring splendours of the 
little green satin pelisse, and Tuscan bonnet with its 
flaunting ribands, until they are lost in the distance ; 
then casts a glance full of melancholy meaning on her 
own faded frock, heaves a half-suppressed sigh, and 
walks quietly on. 

No one, we should think, could contemplate these 
little Sunday scenes in the meaner parts of our large 
cities, without some wellings of sympathy—sympathy 
at once with the younger and the elder poor. When 
crossed with,such a sight, it is impossible to avoid 
casting our thoughts to the home which the ill-decked 
children have just left, and reflecting on the struggles 
which must have been made before even these humble 
scraps of finery could be obtained. The furnishing 
of clothes to their young people is one of the greatest 
difficulties in the condition of poor parents; and were 
it not for the powerfpl principle which unceasingly 
prompts them to make their children what they 
call neighbour-like, itis a duty which would not be 
performed in nearly so creditable a manner as it is. 
Still the struggle is dreadful, and we can hardly con- 
ceive a feeling more truly entitled to a pitying interest 
than that which must daily possess many mothers, as 
they see, exhibited in shops close to their own dwell- 
ings, stores of juvenile attire, out of which, bountiful 
and profuse as they are, they know that no fragment 
can be spared for the comfort, much less the adorn. 
ment, of their own little ones. How well, each one 
thinks, would that jacket suit William, and how 
handsome would fair-haired Mary look in that—that 
tenpenny bonnet! But, cheap as every thing is 
ticketed, nothing is cheap enoug! for her, and she 
must draw away her eyes from ne which can only 
She must nday make one 
farther attempt to put out h with rags long 
past all decent wearing. Ren’ be sewed up, 


Up 


absolute deficiencies patched, exposed angles must be 
darned, and every thing washed as far as a prudent 
regard to its flimsiness will allow. That must be ac- 
complished by a new bit of riband which properly re- 
quired a new frock, and the business of a pair of 
fresh trousers for Tommy mast be done by a new 
pair of stockings at threepence a-pair. After every 
effort, she may fairly break down in the case of one 
of her little ones, whose general attire was so very 
far gone as to render partial renovation of no avail ; 
and then wnat misery, as she sees all go away on 
their walk but he! Too often, alas! are her efforis, 
well pondered as they are by day and night during 
the week, and made after all with the utmost paixus 
that a ceaseless industry and clever turn for 
** Making auld claes look amaist as weel as new,” 

can admit of—vain, fruitless, defeated. A remedial 
power will goa certain length; but a creative one 
would have been required, perhaps, in this case, and 
she has finally to fling away needle, thread, and 
scissors, tub, soap, and fire-screen, in despair ! 

Such are a few reflections which have occurred to 
ourselves in consequence of observing a few children 
of the class described in the course of a chance walk. 
If they succeed in directing the sympathising obser- 
vation of any of our readers to the same objects, and 
inspiring one member of any class of persons with 
an emotion of kindness towards those who are less 
fortunately placed in life, the chief purpose of their 
author will have been attained. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF TUSCANY. 
Tuscany is a very neat little independent state in 
Central Italy, extending about a hundred and sixty 


‘miles in one direction, and about sixty in another, 


ruled by a Grand Duke, who is nephew to the pre- 
sent Emperor of Austria, and containing upwards of 
a million and a quarter of people, who are generally 
esteemed as the most amiable of all the inhabitants 
of italy. Great part of Tuscany is mountainous 
and barren; but the vale of the Arno and some other 
districts are said to present one of the finest pictures 
of fertility, joined to beautiful landscape and fine 
climate, which are to be found in the world.’ Partly 
for these reasons, and. partly for the celebrity of its 
greay men and its riches in the arts, we have resolved 
to lay a brief account of this country before cur 
readers. thee 

The whole state forms an irregular inclined plane, 
stretching down from the heights of the Appenines to 
the Mediterranean; interspersed with numberless 
eminences, though of no great height, and watered by 
innumerable rivers. It is divided into five provinces 
—Florence, Pisa, Sienna, Arezzo, and Grosseto; the 
island of Elba is attached to it politically, and it will 
be farther increased, at the death of the widow of 
Bonaparte, by the addition of Lucca, which at pre- 
sent. seems awkwardly to cut a part out of its coast 
line. Besides Florence, its beautiful capital, and the 
important seaport city of Leghorn, Tuscany contains 
twenty-four towns, a hundred and thirty-five burghs, 
and six thousand villages. | Indeed, there are few 
places in the world more densely clustered over with 
population. What is the most pleasing trait in the 
country, its people, though living under an arbitrary 
government, and the equally powerful rule of the 
Romish church, are, to all appearance, aiong the 
happiest on the face of the earth. Excepting the 
people of Arezzo, whose appropriate emblem is a wild 
horse escaped from the hand which attempted to lead 
it, the inhabitants of Tuscany are a pacifiv, ingenious, 
easy-tempered race, contented, age after age, to culti- 
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vate their fields and vines, and laugh at the same 
everlasting round of theatrical shows which amused 
their forefathers. They arenot, however, an ignorant 
people; but on the contrary, education has made con- 
siderable progress amongst them, and had a wonderful 
effect in refining their character, and rendering them 
the orderly and happy peasantry which they are uni- 
versally allowed to be. 

This pleasant state comprises what formed at one 
time several independent republics, among which that 
of Florence was the most celebrated ; but it has been 
for many ages ruled by a sovereign called a Grand 
Duke, whose revenue is now described as amounting 
to about eight hundred thousand pounds, while he 
owes nearly five millions—for éven this little nation 
must have a “debt.” The Medici family, of whom 
we lately gave an account in the Journal, were the 
rulers of Tuscany down to 1737, when their line 
failed, and the sovereignty passed tothe Duke of Lor- 
raine. This high personage married the celebrated 
Hungarian queen, Maria Theresa, and was elected 
Emperor of Germany: hence the connection of the 
present Grand Duke, Leopold II., with the house of 
Austria. The late and present Grand Dukes have 
fortunately been amiable and enlightened men ; other- 
wise their undisputed will might have introduced 
misery and dispeace, where happiness was wont to be. 
The court is one of great refinement, though the edu- 
cation of the nobles is said to be inferior in kind to 
that of the common people. The dife of a Tuscan 
noble, however, as has been ingeniously remarked, is 
in itself edweation. Let him be neglected in never so 
great a degree by his priest-tutor, there are objects 
every where around him, to tell the tale of his own 
national history: the heart-stirring compositions of 
the finest geniuses, in his own beautiful language, as 
heard nightly at the theatres, tend to inspire him with 
sentiments of patriotism; nor could he listen to the 
admirable improvisatori, who are every where pour- 
ing out their ready effusions, or be present at the 
brilliant conversazzioni which occur every night, or 
be exposed to the blaze of intellectual light which 
from a thousand quarters bursts upon him, without 
learning something new and valuable every day and 
huur of his life. 

The Tuscan church is not arich one, and the clergy 
are, as a body, neither indolent nor worldly-minded. 
The twenty-one bishops have each about three thou- 
sand or four thousand crowns a-year ; and the canons, 
who are a numerous body, have each about seven 
hundred. The clergy in all amount to about six 
thousand, many of whom have a mere trifle in the 
way of pay. They possess great advantages, how- 
ever, in their being almost the only teachers in the 
country. There are universities at Florence, Pisa, 
and Sienna, each containing from two hundred to four 
hundred students. Silk and straw bonnets, together 
with the famed “ juice of the Tuscan grape,” are now 
the principal objects of trade in Tuscany. 

Florence, the chief city of Tuscany, is celebrated 
for its beauty, and the fineness of its situation, as well 
as for the’ splendid works of art which have been de- 
posited init. It is a city of oval form, about six miles 
in circumference, and containing 80,000 inhabitants. 
It lies on both sides of the river Arno, under the shade 
of a series of hills, which are so full of palaces, that, 
according to Ariosto, the soil appears to produce them. 
The whole vale in which it lies is one continued grove 
and garden, where the beauty of the country is en- 
livened by the animation of the town, and the fertility 
of the soil is redoubled by the industry of its culti- 
vators. White villas gleam through the orchards on 
every side, and large populous hamlets border the 
roads, and almost line the banks of the river. The 
mixture of hill and dale, orchard and vineyard, ‘cot- 
tage and palace, is altogether nearly unexampled in 
the environs of any other existing capital. Within 
the bounds of Florence, are four bridges crossing the 
Arno. The architecture of the city is grand and 
gloomy beyond that of all the other cities in Italy. 
To this hour, Florence bears the aspéct of a city filled 
with nobles and their domestics; a city of bridges, 
churches, and palaces. Each building has a superb 
and architectural form: the streets are short, narrow, 
and angular, and each angle presents an architectural 
view, fit to be drawn for a scene in a theatre: each 
house is a palace; and a palace in Florence is a 
magnificent pile, of a square and bulky form, of a 
grand and gloomy aspect, with a plain front, extend- 
ing from two to three hundred feet, built of huge dark 
grey stones, each measuring three or four feet. A 
coarse rubble work rises in a solid form to twenty or 
thirty feet in height. A great grooved stone, or sty- 
bolate, sets off the building from the street, forming a 
seat which runs the whole length of the front, and 
which, in feudal times, was occupied by the depen- 
dents of the family, who, there loitering in the sultry 
hours of the day, lay asleep under the shelter of the 
broad deep cornice, which projecting from the roof, 
threw a wide shade below. The immense stones of 
this coarse front bear huge iron rings in capacious 
circles, in which sometimes were planted the banners 
of the family; at others, they were filled with enor- 
mous torches, which in times of rejoicing burned and 
glared, throwing a lengthened mass of light along the 
walls. Not unfrequently merchandise was displayed 
drawn through these rings; and sometimes also they 
served for tying up the horses of the guests. 

The first range of windows, which are ten feet from 
the ground, are grated and barred with massive frames 


of iron, resembling those of a prison, and producing 
an effect singularly sombre and melancholy. The 
front of this building has, on the second floor, styled 
piano nobile, a plain and simple architrave. The 
windows are high and arched, placed at a considerable 


distance from each other, and are ten or fifteen in 


number, according to the extent of the front. They 
were often so high from the floor within, that, in tur- 
bulent times, when the house was itself a fortress, the 
besieged leaping up three or four steps to the window, 
would from thence view and annoy the enemy. The 
third story is like the second in plainness, and in the 
size of the windows. The roof is of a flat form, with 
deep cornice and bold projected soffits, which gives a 
grand, square, and magnificent effect to the whole 
edifice. The chimnies are grouped into stacks, the 
tops of which, increasing in bulk as they rise in 
height, resemble a crown; the slates with which they 
are constructed are placed in such a manner as to 
produce the effect of ventilation, having a plaited form, 
resembling the fan heads of the inside of a mushroom. 
This gives a rich and finished aspect to the most trivial 
or most undignified part of the building. Immense 
leaden spouts that project three or four feet, collect 
the waters, which, in the great rains of these countries, 
fall with extreme violence, descending with the rush 
and noise of torrents from the roof. 


Florence and the country around it gave birth to 
many men of high eminence in letters, in arts, and in 
political history. Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, of 
whose lives we formerly gave an account in the Jour- 
nal, were natives of this fine part of Italy, and com- 
mitted their immortal thoughts to its beautiful and 
nervous language. Galileo, of whose inestimable dis- 
coveries, and consequent sufferings, we gave an\ac- 
count in our last number, was also a native of Tuscany, 
was professor in the university of Pisa, and now lies 
buried in the church of Santa Croce, in Florence. 
Machiavelli, whose name has become, by misappre- 
hension, a proverb of scorn, on account of his cele. 
brated work ‘the Prince,’’ in which he seems to 
recommend all kinds of despotic and wicked practices 
to monarchs, but, in reality, for the purpose of bur- 
lesquing arbitrary rule, was another illustrious Tus- 
can, and is buried in the same church with Galileo. 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Giotto, Buo- 
narotti, and the Medici, are other names which have 
shed a glory over this beautiful land. 

The Cathedral and several other churches in Flo- 
rence, besides many of the palaces, contain numerous 
valuable works of art; but all sink into insignificance 
in this respect; when compared with the celebrated 
Gallery, founded in the sixteenth century by the Me- 
dici, and which is universally allowed to contain the 
most sumptuous collection of such works in existence. 
This building consists of the three sides of a square, 
two of which are about five hundred feet in length, 
while the remaining one is ninety-seven, the upper 
part alone being employed for the exhibition of works 
of art. Separate cabinets are assigned for the mas- 
ters of the Tuscan, Lombard, Venetian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and French schools; and other parts of the 
building contain works of ancient art, such as bronzes, 
vases, and the Penates, or household gods of the Etru- 
vians, who were the early inhabitants of Tuscany. 
The gallery contains a series of pictures of great his- 
torical value, serving as specimens of the art, from its 
dawn in the ninth and tenth centuries, down to its 
meridian in the sixteenth. There are also numerous 
portraits of illustrious Florentines, and specimens of 
both ancient and modern sculpture. It is impossible 
in this place to convey a full idea of a collection which 
is said to require a week to see it, even in a cursory 
manner; but we cannot omit notice of the famous 
statue of Venus—the Venus de Medici—which stands 
in what is called the Tribune. This statue was found 
in the sixteenth century, in an ancient villa at Tivoli, 
broken into thirteen pieces; was repaired by a Flo- 
rentine artist, and placed in this gallery in 1689. It 
measures in stature 4 feet 11 inches, and, as must be 
known to many of our readers, represents a woman of 
exquisite beauty of face and form— 

** Undecked, save with herself,” ; 

as Milton says, but, nevertheless, in an attitude sin- 
gularly expressive of feminine modesty. All who have 
described this statue from personal observation, allow 
that it possesses a grace and charm peculiar to itself, 
and not to be conveyed either in plaster or in words. 
“ The softness of the flesh,” says Addison, ‘the deli- 
cacy of the shape, air, and posture, and the correctness 
of the design, are inexpressible.” Mr John Bell, of 
Edinburgh, a most accomplished anatomist, and cor- 
rect critic of works of art, pronounced it ‘‘ exquisite 
in all its forms and proportions, in symmetry, in slen- 
der, round, finely tapered limbs, in the knitting of the 
bones—all pertect.”” It is observed, however, that 
the face conveys the impression of‘an utter absence of 
intellect. The reigning expression of the figure is 
simply the timidity and delicacy which such a being, 
if alive, would feel in sucha situation. ‘Venus, how- 
ever,” says Lady Morgan, in her lively manner, “is 
not called upon to be a wit; and the disciples of phre- 
nology may, if they please, take refuge from the silly 
head, ‘too small for an intellectual being,’ in that 
foot, which a critic of another school [ Denon] has de- 
clared to be a ‘monument in itself.’ ”* : 

The Venus, and all the best of the other works of 
art contained in the Medicean Gallery, were taken 
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by the French during the revolutionary war, and sent 
to adorn the Louvre in Paris, but, at the peace in 
1815, were restored to their original places. 

How far these works of art may be the cause, or how 
far the effect, of the genius of the Tuscan people, it must 
be allowed that they possess in an uncommon degree 
that inventive power of mind which leads to the pro- 
duction of poetry, statuary, and painting. As already 
hinted, Tuscany abounds with improvisatori—indivi- 
duals who undertake to utter, without stopping, a long 
string of verses upon any subject which may be men- 
tioned to them. The humbler and less educated sort 
of improvisers, who spout in the open streets for a tri- 
fle, produce nothing, we are informed, but nonsensical 
rhymes. But in the higher classes, there are both 
men and women, who, by virtue of richly stored minds, 
and a singular fluency of expression, will at command 
pronounce long and beautiful poems on the most out- 
of-the-way subjects. Compared with other Catholic 
countries, Tuscany may be said to contain a well-in- 
formed population. It is true that, in remote parts of 
the duchy, there are still many persons unable to read 
and write; and these might be regarded as brutally 
ignorant, were it not, that, being surrounded on all 
sides by well-informed persons—by going several times 
a-week to market at some town, for the sale of their 
commodities—by attending country theatres, where 
the finest compositions are recited and placed in ac- 
tion before their eyes—and by hearing the works of 
their classical authors repeated by heart by some of 
their neighbours—together with a natural quickness 
in availing themselves of whatever means of know- 
ledge may happen to come within their reach, they 
acquire a great superiority over the uneducated por- 
tion of all other nations. Ever since the days of Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio, it has been the custom of the 
Tuscan peasantry to learn the works of such men by 
heart, so that the want of book-reading is little felt by 
them. ‘‘ This country, too,” says a late writer,* “has 
the advantage of being, for the most part, undisturbed 
by those tumults and fruitless attempts at change of 
government, by which, in other countries, the progress 
of improvement has been arrested. They enjoy in prac-~ 
tice that freedom after which the other people of Italy 
are panting, and are perfectly in unison with their go- 
vernors. The public spirit in Tuscany is completely 
monarchical. Republican ideas ferment in the minds of 
only a few isolated individuals of little influence, a cir- 

ycumstance which enables the sovereign to rule his peo- 

ple with gentlesway. In 1821, when all the rest of Italy 
was burning to throw off, or had actually thrown off, 
the yoke of despotic power, in Tuscany only one 
secret lodge of freemasons was discovered which 
aimed at the establishment of a constitution in place 
of the arbitrary authority of the Grand Duke. It 
was composed of heads not having any influence over 
the nation at large, either from property or talent, 
youths of from eighteen to twenty-one years of age. 
The government was satisfied with imprisoning them 
for a very short time, and then, without trial, conduct- 
ing them home to their parents, with an admonition 
to the latter to take better care of them in future. 
Several of the old freemasons are at this moment in 
the employment of the government of Tuscany—one 
is a judge, another a professor. ‘ 

So rare are capital crimes in Florence, that in 
twenty-five years there have been only two murders 
committed, and both of those by Romans. ‘There is 
in this country not one of those highway robbers who 
so much infested some parts of the Roman and Nea- 
politan states, until the Austrians in a great degree 
suppressed them. In the autumn of 1827, when two 
persons, on two successive nights, were knocked down 
and lost their watches near the Ponte Vecchio, at 
Florence, the whole city was in confusion and horror 
at so unheard of an atrocity ! 

Although the platting of Leghorn straw, the mak- 
ing of carpets, cloth, silk, porcelain, and some other 
manufactures, employ a considerable number of hands 
in the country, the principal employment of the com- 
mon people is agriculture, and they live for the most 
part in great comfort: for either they are tenants, 
and under the name of factors enjoy half, and usually 
the best half, of the produce, so that it has passed into 
a proverb, Fattore—Fatto-re\—the factor is the king ; 
and the more numerous his family is the better, for 
the more cheaply can he cultivate the land he occu- 
pies, which is sure to provide sustenance for them all : 
or he is a little proprietor, and enjoys a moderate and 
comfortable independence ; or if a day-labourer, al- 
though his wages be small, his employer will hardly 
allow him to go to bed without a good supper and a 
pint of the inferior wine of the country. 

The manners of the country people are simple and 
innocent. The ceremonies of religion are for them a 
principal object in life. The festivals (and by festival 
is understood the mixture of religious ceremonies 
with public games, fireworks, and every kind of re- 
joicing) are of annual occurrence on the anniversary 
of the patron saint of each parish or commune, as 
well as those specially set apart by the church for the 
observance of all its members. ‘The passion for the 
theatre is here not only harmless, but probably highly 
favourable to the national morals, and is so absolutely 
universal, that the lame béggar, as soon as he can get 
twopence, will hobble away to the twopenny theatre, 
where, in Florence, he may weep over a tragedy of 
Alfieri or Niccolini. The humanising effect of the 
—— CL 
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theatre in this portion of Italy arises from its language 
being that of the people themselves, whereas, at Genoa 
and Naples, pure Italian is but imperfectly understood 
by the lower classes. It is astonishing how perfectly 
decorous as to morals and order, and how respectable 
in point of talent, a twopenny dramatic representa- 
tion is in Tuscany. Where the town is too small to 
support a theatre even of this humble class, the inha- 
bitants form a theatre of dilettanti, and sing or act 
either within doors or under the canopy of heaven— 
any thing rather than have no theatre. 

Servants and the common people in the large towns 
can generally read and write; and it is the fault of 
parents if they do not learn to do so in the country, 
as the provision for gratuitous education is universal. 
Besides the schools for elementary instruction, in- 
cluding Latin, which every commune or parish is 
obliged to maintain, there are thirty Lancasterian 
schools for boys and girls scattered over the country. 
In every one of the six sections of Florence, and in the 
corresponding divisions of other towns, there are like- 
wise gratuitous schools, well couducted, as the con- 
sequence of their being under the immediate influence 
of public opinion.” 


THE BROKEN RING. 
(By one of the Authors of the ‘‘ Odd Volume.”} 


“Hour, lassie,” said the wily Dame Seton to her 
daughter, ‘‘ dinna blear your een wi’ greeting. What 
would honest Maister Binks say, if he were to come 
in the now and see you looking baith dull and dour ? 
Dight your een, my bairn, and snood back your hair— 
V’se warrant you'll make a bonnier bride than ony o’ 
your sisters.” ‘I carena whether I look bonny or no, 
since Willie winna see me,” said Mary, while her 
eyes filled with tears. ‘‘Oh, mother, ye have been 
ower hasty in this matter; I canna help thinking he 
will come hame yet, and make mehiswife. It’s borne 
in on my mind that Willie is no dead.” 

‘¢Put awa such thoughts out o’ your head, lassie,” 
answered her mother; ‘‘ naebody doubts but yoursell 
that the ship that he sailed in was whummiled ower in 
the saut sea—what gars you threep he’s leeving that 
gate !”” 

“YVeken, mother,” answered Mary, “that when 
Willie gaed awa on that wearifu’ voyage, to ‘ make the 
croun a pound,’ as the auld sang says, he left akist o’ his 
best claes for me to take care o’; for he said he would 
keep a’ his braws for a day that’s no like to come, and 
that’s our bridal; now, ye ken it’s said that as long 
as the moths keep off folk’s claes, the ouner o’ them 
is no dead—so I e’en took a look o’ his bit things the 
@ay, and there’s no a broken thread among them.” 
“Ye had little to do to be howking among a dead 
man’s claes,”” said her mother; “it was a bonny like 
job for a bride.” 


” 


“But I’m no a bride,” answered Mary, sobbing. 


“« How can ye hae the heart to speak o’t, mother, and 
the year no out since I broke a ring wi’ my ain Willie ! 
Weel hae I keepit my half o’ it; and if Willie be in 
this world, he’ll hae the other as surely.” 

“7 trust poor Willie is in a better place,” said 
the mother trying to sigh; “and since it has been 
ordered sae, ye maun just settle your mind to take 
honest Maister Binks ; he’s rich, Mary, my dear bairn, 
and he’ll let ye want for naething.” ‘‘ Riches canna 
buy true love,” said Mary. 

**Buat they can buy things that will last a hantle 
langer,” responded the wily mother; “so, Mary, ye 
maun take him, if you would hae me die in peace. 
Ye ken I can leave you but little—the house and bit 
garden maun gang to your brother, and his wife will 
make him keep a close hand; she’ll soon let you see 
the cauld shouther. Poor relations are unco little 
thought 0’; so, lassie, as ye would deserve my benison, 
dinna keep simmering it and wintering it any longer, 
but take a gude offer when its made ye.” 

“T’ll no hae him till the year is out,” cried Mary; 
“wha kens but the ship may cast up yet?” ‘I fancy 
we'll hae to gie ye your ain gate in this matter,” re- 
plied the dame, “‘mair especially as it wants but three 
weeks to the year, and we’ll need that to hae ye cried 
in the kirk, and to get a’ your braws ready.” 

“ Oh, mother, mother, { wish ye would let me die!” 
was Mary’s answer, as she flung herself down on her 
little bed. 

Delighted at having extorted Mary’s consent to the 
marriage, Dame Seton quickly conveyed the happy in- 
telligence to her son-in-law elect, a wealthy burgess of 
Dunbar ; and having invited Annot Cameron, Mary’s 
cousin, to visit them, and assist her in cheering the 
sorrowful bride, the preparations for the marriage 
preceeded in due form. 

On the day before that appointed for the wedding, 
as the cousins sat together arranging the simple orna- 
ments of the bridal dress, poor Mary’s feelings could 
no longer be restrained, and her tears fell fast. “Dear 
sake, Mary, gie ower greeting,” said Annot; “ the 
bonny white satin ribbon is wringing wet.” “Sing 
her a canty sang to keep up her heart,” said Dame 
Seton. “ J canna bide acanty sang'the day,” answered 
Mary, “for there’s ane running in’my head that my 
poor Willie made ae night as we sat beneath the 
rowan-tree outby there, and when we thought we were 
to gang hand in hand through this wearifu’ world ;” 
and she began to sing in a low voice. 

' Atthis moment the\door of the dwelling opened, 
and a tall, dark-complexioned woman entered, and 
saying, ‘‘ My benison on a’ here,” she seated herself 
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close to the fire, and lighting her pipe, began tosmoke, 
to the great annoyance of Dame Seton. ‘“ Gude- 
wife,” said she, grufily, “ye’re spoiling the lassie’s 
gown, raising such a reek ; so here’s an awmous to ye, 
and you’ll just gang your ways, for we’re unco thrang 
the day.” 

“‘ Nae doubt,”’ rejoined the spaewife, ‘a bridal time 
is a thrang time, but it should be a heartsome ane 
too.” 

“ And hae ye the ill manners to say it’s otherwise ?” 
retorted Dame Seton; “ gang awa’ wi’ ye without 
anither bidding; ye’re making the lassie’s braws as 
black as coom,” 

« Will ye hae your fortune spaed, my bonny May ?” 
said the woman, as she seized Mary’s hand. ‘Na, 
na,” answered Mary, “I ken it but ower weel al- 
ready.” ‘You'll be married soon, my bonny lassie,”’ 
said the sybil. ‘‘ Hech, sirs, that’s piper’s news, I 
trow,”’ retorted the dame, with great contempt; ‘can 
ye no tell us something better worth the hearing ?” 

“ Maybe I can,” answered the spaewife: “ what 
would you think if I were to tell you that your daugh- 
ter keeps the half o’ the gold ring she broke wi’ the 
winsome sailor lad near her heart by night and by 
day ?” 

“Get out o’ my house, ye tinkler!’’ cried Dame 
Seton, inwrath; ‘‘ we want to hear nae such clavers.”’ 

““Ye wanted news,” retorted the fortune-teller ; 
“and I trow I’ll gie ye mair than you’ll like to hear. 
Harkye, my bonny lassie, ye’ll be married soon, but 
no to Jamie Binks—here’s an anchor in the palm of 
your hand, as plain as a pikestaff.”’ 

“Awa wi’ ye, ye leeing Egyptian that ye are,” 
cried Dame Seton, “ or I’ll set the dog on ye, and I'll 
promise ye he’ll no leave ae dud on your back to mend 
another.” 

“T wadna redd ye to meddle wi’ me, Dame Seton,” 
said the fortune-teller. ‘ And now, having said my 
say, and wishing ye a blythe bridal, I’ll just be step- 
ping awa;”’ and ere another word was spoken, the 
gipsy had crossed the threshold. 

“*T'll no marry Jamie Binks,” cried Mary wring- 
ing her hands; “send to him, mother, and tell him 
sae.” ‘The sorry take the lassie,” said Dame Se- 
ton, “would you make yoursell and your friends a 
warld's wonder, and a’ for the clavers o’ a leeing Egyp- 
tian, black be her fa that I should ban.” 

“Oh, mother, mother,” cried Mary, ‘‘ how can I 
gie ae man my hand when another has my heart ?” 
“‘Troth, lassie,” replied her mother, “a living joe is 
better than a dead ane ony day ; but whether Willie be 
dead or living, ye shall be Jamie Binks’s wife the 
morn; sae take nae thought o’ that ill-deedy body’s 
words, but gang ben the house and dry your een, and 
Annot will put the last steek in your bonny white 
gown.” 

With a heavy heart Mary saw the day arrive which 
was to seal her fate; and while Dame Seton is bus- 
tling about, getting every thing in order for the 
ceremony, which was to be performed in the house, 
we shall take the liberty of directing the attention of 
our readers to the outside passengers of a stage- 
coach, advancing from the south, and rapidly ap- 
proaching Dunbar. Close behind the coachman was 
seated a middle-aged substantial-looking farmer, with 
a round, fat, good-humoured face, and at his side was 
placed a handsome young sailor, whose frank and jo- 
vial manner, and stirring tale of shipwreck and capti- 
vity, had pleasantly beguiled the way. 

“ And what’s taking you to Dunbar the day, Mr 
Jobnstone !” asked the coachman. 

“Just a wedding, John,” answered the farmer; 
“my cousin Jamie Binks is to be married the night.” 

“He has been a wee ower lang about it,”’ said the 
coachman. : 

*Y'm thinking,”’ replied the farmer, “it’s no the 
poor lassie’s fault that the wedding hasna been put off 
longer; they say that bonny Mary has little gude 
will to her new joe.” 

“What Mary is that you are speaking about ?” asked 
the sailor. 

“Oh, just bonny Mary Seton, that’s to be married 
the night,” answered the farmer. 

“When ?” cried the sailor, giving a long whistle. 
“J doubt,” said the farmer, “she'll be but-.a waetu’ 
bride, for the sough gangs that she hasna forgot an 
auld joe ; but ye see he was away, and no like to come 
back, and Jamie Binks is weel to pass in the world, 
and the mother, they say, just made her life bitter till 
the poor lassie was driven to say she would take him. 
It’s no right in the mother, but folks say she is a 
dour wife, and had aye an ee to thesiller.” ‘‘ Right!” 
exclaimed the young sailor; ‘“‘she deserves the cat-o’- 
nine-tails.” 

“ Whisht, whisht, laddie,”’ said the farmer; “ pre- 
serve us! where is he gaun ?” he continued, as the 
youth sprung from the coach and struck across the 
fields. ‘‘ He’ll be taking the short cut to the town,” 
answered the coachman, giving his horses the whip. 

The coach whirled rapidly on, and the farmer was 
soon set down at Dame Seton’s dwelling, where 
the whole of the bridal party was assembled, waiting 
the arrival of the minister. ‘‘I wish the minister 
would come,” said Dame Seton. “‘ We must open the 
wiudow,” answered Annot, “for Mary is like to 
swarf awa’.” ‘This was accordingly done; aud as 
Mary sat close by the window, gasping tor breath, 
an unseen hand threw a small package into her lap. 
‘Dear sirs, Mary,’’ said Dame Seton, ‘‘open up the 
bit parcel, bairn; it will be a present trae your uncle 
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Sandie ; it’s a queer-like way 0’ gieing it, but he ne’er 
does things like ony ither body.” The bridal guests 
gathered round Mary as she slowly undid fold after 
fold. ‘‘ Hech!” said Dame Seton, “ it maun be some- 
thing very precious, to be in such sma’ bouk.” 

The words were scarcely uttered, when half of a 
gold ring layin Mary’shand. ‘Where has this come 
frae ?” exclaimed Mary, wringing her hands; “has 
the dead risen to upbraid me ?” 

“No, Mary, but the living has come to claim you,” 
cried the young sailor, as he vaulted through the open 
window, and caught her in his arms. “Oh, Willie, 
Willie, where hae ye been a’ this weary time ?” ex- 
claimed Mary, while the tears fell on her pale cheek. 
“ That's a tale for another day,” answered the sailor ; 
“T can think of nothing but you, while I haud you 
to my breast, which you will never leave mair.” 

** ‘There will be twa words to that bargain, my joe,” 
retorted Dame Seton; “let go my bairn, and gang 
awa’ wi’ ye; she’s trysted to be this honest man’s wife, 
and his wife she shall be.” 

*‘ Na, na, mistress,” said the bridegroom, “I hae 
naé broo o’ wedding another man’s joe; since Willie 
Fleming has her heart, he may e’en take her hand 
for me.” 

“Gude safe us,” cried the farmer, shaking the 
young sailor by the hand, “‘ little did I ken wha I was 
speaking to on the top of the coach. I say, gudewife,” 
he continued, “* ye maun just let Willie take her; nae 
good e’er yet came of crossing true love.” 

“Deed, that’s a truth,” was answered by several 
bonny bride’smaids. Dame Seton, being deserted by 
her allies, and tinding the stream running so strongly 
against her, at length gave an unwilling consent to 
the marriage of the lovers, which was celebrated 
amidst general rejoicings; and, at the request of his 
bride, Willie, on his wedding day, attired himself in 
the clothes which the moths had so considerately spared 
for the happy occasion.—Edinburgh Literary Journal, 
1831. 


A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

WAGES AND POPULATION. 
Every article of luxury or comfort has its particular 
value, which value is regulated by the skill or time 
bestowed in its production, by the demand for it in 
society, or by what it will bring in the market. 
Wages form the price of an article: the article is la- 
bour. Labour is of various kinds: it is exhibited in 
mental or moral efforts, as well as in physical exer- 
tions. The fee or wage paid to a physician for his 
opinion of your malady, is regulated by the same 
principle which regulates the wage of the artizan or 
labourer, namely, DEManD and Supriy. People are 
apt to imagine that wages should be high in proportion 
to the severity of the labour, or the personal risk 
which is run, in earning them. But, somehow, this 
has never been and never will be the case, at least to 
an extent worth mentioning. Plenty of men can al- 
ways be got to run the risk of being shot or maimed 
fora shilling a-day, and many more can always be 
hired to toil in a ditch, wheel a barrow, or dig with a 
pickaxe, for a wage equally humble. There is no 
doubt that the soldier and labouring man in these 
cases are subjected to greater personal suffering, 
danger, and privation, than the physician, and yet do 
not get a twentieth of his wage; but, then, look at 
the immense number of persons who, without any 
learning, can become soldiers and labourers, in com- 
parison with the few who can display a skill in medi- 
cal treatment. The supply here regulates the wage. 
If the supply be great, the wages fall; if the supply 
be limited, and the demand considerable, as in Ca- 
nada aud other new countries, then the wages imme. 
diately rise. 

Theseareincontrovertible facts in political economy ; 
nevertheless, so ignorant have national legislatures 
sometimes been, that they have occasionally inter- 
posed to regulate the wages of labour and commodities. 
This was attempting to force nature, and all such in- 
terpositions have been usually both ineffectual and 
prejudicial. It is the spontaneous operation of natu- 
ral causes which effects, and ought only to effect, an 
apportionment of the wages or rewards of skill and 
industry among all classes of the community. Expe- 
rience: must also have demonstrated that attempts 
on the part of those who have labour to sell, to raise 
the prices of that labour, are equally preposterous. 
Conspiracies of the rich against the poor, and of the 
poor against the rich, are impossibilities, and cannot 
last. The market for wages, like trade, must be free. 
Coercion is altogether valueless. DxrmanpD and Sur- 
PLY, as we have said, are the great ruling powers of 
the commercial world; and hardly any shift can take 
place in their relative position, but, like the sun and 
moon, they affect the tides of that ocean of workmen 
who lie between. Deplorable, indeed, is frequently 
the result in this great commercial country, when the 
demand diminishes while the supply goes on increas- 
ing. A little reflection, we would suppose, cannot 
fail to convince the most unthoughtful, that the only 
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grand protection of workmen from low wages is a 
shortcoming in their own number. Under ordinary 
circumstances, it is the superfluoas unemployed man, 
who, by bating down his neighbour, reduces wages. 
And it must be clear to every capacity, that, if more 
are born than what there is employment for, the 
result must be a declension in that exact degree. 
It is always good times for a workman while a coun- 
try is on the advance, as Britain has been, or was ; 
for then the natural increase of the people does not 
press so much upon the sources of support. But when 
a country is stationary iu resources, the natural in- 
crease of people, if not moderated by some means or 
other, is sure to reduce the wages and comforts of the 
working classes. 

There is a general impression that wages have of. 


late years suffered so great a depression as to have | 


materially lessened the workman’s command over the 
necessaries of life. This, however, is hardly made out 
by statistical inquiries. Husbandmen of the year 
1832, in receiving 12s. a-week, could purchase 90 pints 
of wheat, which is as much as the wages of husband- 
men have been able to purchase at any time during the 
last two hundred years. Domestic artificers, such as 
carpenters and masons, whose average wages in 1832 
are stated to have been 33s. a-week, could for that sum 
purchase 265 pints of wheat, being a considerably 
lJarger quantity than the wages of the same artificers 
could have purchased at any time during the last two 
centuries, except within the last ten years, when the 
quantity was on one or two occasions slightly elevated. 
It is, we suspect, in the comparative addition to arti- 
cles differing in some degree from the character of 
necessaries, and almost all of which are heavily taxed, 
that the alleged disability of the operative to make 
himself as comfortable as formerly, lies. Outof 17s., 
calculated as generally spent weekly by working men 
upon bread, bacon, butter, cheese, tea, sugar, beer, 
coals, &c., 5s. 53d., or one-third, goes for tax and mo- 
nopoly, being a much larger proportion than what we 
can suppose to have been exacted at any time before 
the late war. 

The liability of wages to be affected by the number 
of hands competing for employment, brings us to the 
question of PopuLATION. We have the ascertain- 
ed fact that a population, where there is unlimited 
support, will dowbie itself in fifleen years. This 
proves, that as one grain of any kind of seed pro- 
duces many grains, so there is a principle in the 
human race tending to increase. Nothing can be 
more certain than that men, if unchecked, would 
very speedily outpeople the regions to which they are 
in the habit of confining themselves, unless they will 
or can obey the law which nature meant to impose 
upon them when she conferred this tendency, and 
move along over the surface of the earth till it is 
all brought under cultivation. Unfortunately, an- 
other law, which nature probably imposed for the 
moderation of the diffusive principle—namely, a dis- 
posicion to become attached to particular scenes and 
persons—prevails very strongly among us, being 
greatly enforced by our insular situation, and our 
appreciation of generally good institutions. There is 
therefore a decided likelihood in population exceeding 
employment in this country, unless it be outstripped 
by our resources—which is not the case—or unless 
certain moral checks, imposed by immediate necessity, 
be also obeyed. 

The moral check, in which of course lies the only 
hope, consists in the horror which a man of good feel- 
ings must entertain at the idea of bringing children 
into the world to drag out a starveling existence, -or 
be’cut down in their early years by the effects of mi- 
sery. He will not multiply competitors for his own 
and his neighbour’s labour, or do that which will sub- 
divide a morsel already too small, and make all, him- 
self included, the more wretched. He will not do this, 
if he have good feelings and just views; but he will 
do it, if he want these great distinctive features of an 
estimable character. There is a proverbial expression, 
very generally used by the common people in refer- 
ence to a too rapidly increasing family, to the effect 
that ne more mouths are sent than what there is bread 
for. There could: not be a greater fallacy; aud if all 
men were to bring children into the world in the same 
spirit of heedlessness, an universal starvation would 
very soon take place—at least in such countries as 
Great Britain. No, nv; it ought tu be present to the 
mind of every nan, that, without a reasonable pro- 
spect of maintaining his offspring decently, itis an of- 

ence against society—an act of unutterable meanness 
and cruelty—to marry. 

It is obvious that much must here depend upon what 
different people may consider as the standard of a de- 
cent maintenance. The Englishman has erected the 
highest known standard, im requiring wheaten bread, 
auimal food, and a malted liquor. The Scotsman is 
contented with oaten bread, very little animal food, 
and water for his drink. The labourer in China, 
where the population has been completed, and no moral 
checkexists, feeds on garbage. Some individuals are 
easily induced to marry, compared with others: we 
once knew a poor author who married on the score of 
two pounds, which he had received from some un- 
usually liberal publisher. And the poor Irishman, it 
is well known, marries’ almost without the hope of a 
potato. But itis certainly of importance on general 
views that men should keep up a high standard. Bet- 
ter, decidedly, that fourteen millions should now live 

_ in Hngland on the excellent fare which they ustally 


enjoy, than that eighteen millions should exist, and 
the wheaten loaf be exchanged for bannocks. Let 
them make a stand upon wheat and beef, and poste- 
rity will never blame them for not being called into 
existence. he working classes may depend upon it, 
there is no effectual way of keeping up wages but in 
restraining the population. If they make a strike at 
all, it should be against matrimony: if they forbid 
any thing, it should be the banns. 

It is eminently satisfactory to know that marriages 
are progressively decreasing. In 1810, the number 
in England was one annually in 122 persons ; in 1830, 
it was only one in 129. Of course, as the population 
is still on the advance, there can be no reason what- 
ever for complaint, even among those philosophers who 
rejoice in the contemplation of matrimonial happiness. 
Nay, there is much reason for congratulation to a be- 
nevolent mind, for is it not thus proved, that, of the 
children born, fewer are cropped off by misery ? It 
may be desirable that people were married rather than 
single—but not surely if the only result be to increase 
the number of deaths, without adding to the births, 
There is an amiable but pernicious weakness in so- 
ciety on this subject. No sooner does any one hear 
of an approaching marriage, than he pricks up his 
ears, and, though the parties be far beneath his notice 
on ordinary occasions, he dwells upon them mow with 
a ludicrously profound sense of interest. Under the 
influence of this feeling, well-meaning people often 
encourage and contribute towards a marriage, when 
they should rather administer a solemn advice to the 
contrary. 


There is a contingent advantage in keeping up a 
good standard of food. Supposing a great and snd- 
den reduction of wages, or any other severe calamity, 
which would make provisions less easy of purchase, 
the workman can resort to cheaper kinds of aliment, 
with which he may keep up existence till better times. 
The Englishman has always the reserve of potatoes ; 
but if the Irishman should want that root, he has 
nothing to interpose between himself and starvation. 
It is desirable, however, that the standard should be 
as rarely departed from as possible, lest, becoming ac- 
customed to the meaner fare, the papulatien should 
lose relish in some degree for the better, and forego 
the prospect of returning to it. 


LONDON DIALECTS. 
A GENTLEMAN whose name was Taplin, or, famili- 
arly, Tom Taplin, from one of the midland counties, 
while on a visit to a friend in London, derived great 
amusement from the manners and language of the 
people. On one of the days he had chosen for a 
ramble in search of such entertainment, he acciden- 
tally met an old schoolfellow who had arrived in town 
the preceding day, and prevailed on him to join in 
the search after alaugh. ‘ We,” said he, “ make a 
small audience for a theatre so vast, and such a mul. 
tiplicity of actors. There is a melo-drama in every 
court, a farce in every street, a comedy in every 
square, and I enjoy them, for tragedy I dislike.” 
“ This is a strange propensity of yours,” said his 
friend Deanston. ‘Is there nothing todread? Lon- 
don is a most extraordinary place! Often at home 
have I watched the bees crowding in and out of their 
hive on a sunny day, busied in their various occupa- 
tions, all their seeming disorder made regular, all 
their appearance of confusion rendered systematic; 
but it falls infinitely short of giving any idea of the 
arrangement and appropriation in the pursuits of 
these metropolitans.” ‘Very true,” said Tom. “I 
have always an endless source of amusement on my 
arrival in this huge town. Here there is a concen- 
tration of all kinds of means of pleasurable recreation. 
If I desire an agreeable promenade, St James’s Park 
is open to receive me. If anxious for a luxuriant 
saunter, the delightful gardens of Kensington expand 
their gates at my approach. I could not derive a 
greater pleasure if they were my own. If I desire to 
be conveyed in a carriage, the word ‘coach’ raises a 
contention as to who shall be my charioteer. If the 
vehicle were mine, I should not feel more gratified. If 
I feel inclined to partake of a sumptuous entertain- 
ment, I can select from an hundred hotels one suited 
to my wishes; I can join in the jocularity of the 
table; in imagination I can heighten my humblest 
beverage to sparkling champagne, and not be more 
happy were the whole party regaled at my expense. 
If I desire to experience the raptures that music can 
impart, I put on my pumps, trip to the Opera, and 
am delighted beyond expression. Were I to engage 
all”for a private concert,.there would be no better 
time nor tune. If I desire to read, a thousand li- 
braries are ready with the werks of the learned, the 
scientific, and the imaginative: I could not be more 
benefited if all the volumes were my own. If I de. 
sire to. exercise my taste or judgment on the fine arts, 
what museums, galleries, and exhibitions are open to 


my investigation !—I seem to float in a sea of glory. 
All these are what every one who comes to London 
on a visit runs after as regularly as to see the lions ; 
but I have an additional pleasure in observing the 
bears, and, what is rather extraordinary, gratis !” 

“ Come, then,” said Deanston, “ I’m with you, for 
I intend to see all the animals before I return.’’) 
“ Good !” exclaimed Taplin. “Now, have you not 
been informed that the best English is spoken in Lon- 
don?” ‘ Ay,” replied Deanston, “from the bar, 
the pulpit, or the theatre.” ‘“‘ That may be,” said 
Taplin; “but there is an insufferable dullness at- 
taching to set speeches and studied effects. I do, 
before all artful arrangements, admire a genuine un- 
sophisticated address or reply. Did you hear that, 
scream ? See, a horse has thrown his rider !” 

The two friends ran to offer assistance. Up came 
servants, hackney-coachmen, stable-keepers, and all 
the ordinary et cetera of the streets. The rider was 
not hurt: covered with mud, he could not speak, but 
stood as if petrified, while cruel remarks, in vile slang, 
were vociferated around him. One advised him what 
to do when he should be so situated again; another 
instructed him on what he should haye done this 
time; a third was very loquacious on what he had 
done; a fourth “seed him as he comed along all np. 
how, and cou’dnt think butas that be would be smashed 
all to pieces, so that it was well it was no worser ; 
but seeing as how’a man mought be shattered, he was 
coming with a hand-basket for to pick up some of the 
pieces; howsumdever, as the gemman was only spilt, 
and not done for, he had better get. a sponge and wa- 
ter, and wash his ’ose’s knees, for to tell if he could 
see the bones or no.” “ There, do you hear that ?”” 
said Taplin. “ Yes,” replied Deanston; “ but J. 
scarcely understand.” ‘Oh, it is a fine specimen of 
stable eloquence.” The gentleman called a coach, and 
hired a man to lead the horse to some livery-stable 
just by. The coach drew up, but when the driver 
saw the deplorable state of the gentleman, he refused 
to let him enter, saying, “‘ Blow me if I takes such 
afareasthat ere. Now, I ’peel to any gemman what 
is present if that ere fare is fit for to get into this ere. 
coach ? Only look at them ere seats and linings, and 
tell me if it wou’dnt be a blowed shame of such a fare 
for to put bis dirt on them ere cushions? I sha’nt; 
and so you may take my number. I an’t afeard of 
being pulled up ’bout this ere!” “* There,” con- 
tinued Taplin, ‘‘ there is av appeal, and a determina- 
tion to act in conformity with his own will. Is not 
that a rare specimen of coach-stand oratory ?” 

Before the assemblage of persons had separated, 
two individuals seemed to be quarrelling, because they 
used violent gestures and loud talking. The two 
observers approached. “ Yes, yes,” said one of the 
disputants, “I knows all that—all that I knows wery 
vell; and arter all, do you know that Hatton vuddent' 
go and see that ere sister of hissen. So, vot a’ye 
think I says to him? ‘his is vot I said: I says, 
says I, ‘ Vy don’t you go ven she haxes you so?? ‘f 
vont,” says he. ‘ You hort to go,’ says I. ‘No, I 
shuddent,’ savs he ; ‘and it’s no business of yourn.’ 
“Yes, but itis,’ says I. ‘No, but it isn’t,’ says he; 
and so we had sich ahargument;. but I got the better 
on him, because this ere is the pint. I knowed as 
how he had got some money that washern. It wasn’t 
hissen, you understand; so him and me set oif to his 
sister’s, but she warn’t at ome.”—The orator paused; 
then, looking Tom in the face,: inquired it that was 
not right. ‘No doubt,” he replied. Deanston had 
great difficulty in suppressing his laughter at the im-, 
terest which his friend seemed to take in a business 
of which he knew nothing, and almost dragged him 
away, while he was advising that the affair should 
be followed up properly. ‘‘ Are these not strange - 
people?” “They are indeed; and they are English 
people, I suppose.” ‘They speak the vernacular 
tongue, certainly,” said Taplin; ‘but how unlike’ 
the Englisk language! I bad been told of this, but 
doubted the possibility that persows residing in the 
metropolis, where they have opportunities of hearing 
their native tongue well pronounced and grammati- 
cally correct, could deviate so widely from accuracy.” 

As the two acquaintances approached Westminster: 
Bridge, they were accosted by at least a dozen men, 
crying the words, ‘A bo’, sa?”—which, being inter- 
preted, signifies, “ A boat, sir?”’—and an assent being 
expressed by the parties addressed, one of the water- 
men, the more active of the group, rushed down the 
steps at the side of the bridge, and commenced to pre- 
pare his little vessel for their reception. Being safely: 
embarked in the wherry, Tom, who was always on, 
the seent for peculiarities of character, took an inqui- 
sitive look at the boatman. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “do. 
you wear that coat, my good fellow?” “ Why #7” 
said he; ‘‘ because I han’: got ere another.” “* Phat 
is not what I mean,” continued Taplin ; “for what 
reason do you weara jacket with those-full skirts, 
which is the costume of two hundred years ago?” 
“ For what reason ?”’ said he; ** because I-sm @ vater- 
man.” ‘*And why,” continued Tom, ‘have you 
that mass of metal with the figure of a portéullis on 
your arm?” ‘Vy? said hes “vy, because I am, 
a fireman.” “In my opinion,” said Deanston, * a 
bucket or an extinguisher would be more appropri. 
ate.” ‘* Ay,” vetorved the boatman, “if you are ovr 
on a lark—whereot, you see, there’s more than what’ s. 


.g00d—as such, without giving no offence, I just runs 
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m > boat in at the first stairs, and hax you for to valk 
ashore.” Taplin here winked at bis companion, and 
then inquired of the boatman “Why he would do 
sv.” Do so!” said he; ‘‘ because I don’t see any 
right and title whatsumdever for you to be running 
your rigs on me, whereby I an’t obliged to stand it, 
Come, it’s no use giggling. Now, only look here: 
you two gemmen comes up to me, whereby I haxed 
you to take a boat. Well, as such, without giving 
no offence whatsumdever, I goes to my verry; wery 
vell, you comes aboard, whereby you haxes me about 
my coat, and all that; as such, I gis you a civil 
answer, whereof you makes no more on it, but begins 
a-quizzing.” “My good fellow,” interrupted the in- 
terrogator, “TI did not intend to give you any of- 
fence. I am too fond of the water to do any thing of 
the kind.” ‘Now, only look here,’ answered the 
boatman ; ‘‘ if so be as how you did—and you mought 
if you’d a chosed—whereby I must a stood the gom 
as such, it goes against the grain, gemmen; and a 
man had better a went any where than to a come 
here for to be rigged, whereof a man gets quite out 
o’ sorts, and gis aroughish answer. So where shall 
I take you, gemmen ?”” “To Chelsea,” was answered. 
“Do many accidents happen on the Thames here- 
about ?” was inquired. ‘‘ Vy, yes,” replied the boat- 
man, ‘I can’t say but there is. Now, only look 
here, gemmen. If people will let boats, whereof there 
is plenty along shore, without taking no care to what 
people, why, what can come of it but capsizing ?_ No- 
thing else; as such many lose their lives, whereby 
many never takes a verry now what used often, 
whereof it comes hard on us; and then there is them 
bridges, people valks over ’em just as if there vasn’t 
a vaterman ’tween Redriff and Waxhall. That’s 
how it is, gemmen. And then there’s the steamers ; 
vy, they may just as well put their hands into our 

ckets, and haul out every farden we yarn.” They 
quitted the boat in good humour with the waterman, 
who told them that was the first money he had taken 
that day, and that he had a wife and four children at 
home. ‘ There,” said Taplin, “ you had a fine spe- 
cimen of Thames oratory. Now, as we are seeking 
adventures, what shall we do next? We must get 
back to town. There is an omnibus.” 

The vehicle having stopped, they got in. ‘“ Well, 
I’m sure,” said a well-dressed female, next to whom 
‘Tom seated himself, “‘ you can’t conceive how happy 
T am at you gentlemen getting in as you have.” 
Deanston stared, and inquired if there was any pecu- 
liarity in the manner. ‘Oh, dear me, no, sir,’’ said 
the lady; “but now, you see, we shall not stop any 
more.” Taplin inquired how Deanston would like to 
proceed thus without stopping, for ever and a day. 
He thought the sooner they came to a period the bet- 
ter. The lady did not seem to heed this, but smelt to 
arose she held, and conversed with another of the 
fair sex who sat beside her. The gentlemen could 
not help overhearing what was said. “ Well, as I was 
saying, Miss Jemima, Mr Thomson could not help 
this, because Miss Polly had set her cap at him.” 
“ Lauk !”” said the lady so addressed. ‘‘ Yes, and do 
you know ?—oh, she is an artful puss—he had just had 
a little bit of money left him in the funds.” ‘‘ Dear 
me!” said Miss Jemima. “ Yes; and do you know ? 
—he did not think small-beer of himself. He wore 
silk stockings! Ill be bound he was the first of the 
family that ever put ona silk stocking; and he laughed 
and danced about just like a pea on a drum-head ; 
held up his nose, and talked loud, and strutted like a 
crow in a gutter.” ‘ Lauk-a-daisy !” said her com- 
panion. ‘Yes; and of course, you know, Miss Polly 
seemed to grow two inches taller; aud such dresses ! 
for my part, I can’t think who could give her credit. 
Such laces !—such silks ! Somebody must suffer, I’m 
sure. Well, you know, the stream of love does not 
always run smooth, Mr Thomson took it into his head 
to think young Watkins had a sort of sneaking kind- 
ness for Miss Polly, and she, with two strings to her 
bow, got quite proud.” “ Oaly think !” said Jemima. 
“Yes; and do you know ?-.one afternoon, Mr ‘Thomson 
met young Watkins ; and, says he, ‘I understand, sir, 
that you want to pay yoar addresses to Miss Polly Ban- 
nister; and I must tell you’—but there, I don’t know 
all they said or did’ but the house was too hot to hold 
7em, and we know that Mr Thomson had a sad black 
eye; and that, you know, is not a wedding favour.” 
“ Tank-a-daisy me !”” again resounded Miss Jemima, 
in a tone of mereasing surprise. “Yes; and do you 
know ?—the very next day Miss Polly was seen arm 
in arm with young Watkins.” ‘Good for ever gra- 
cious !” here exclaimed Miss Jemima, with a very 
pretty air of extreme astonishment. ‘“‘ Yes; aud what 
is more, she wrote him a letter; and what is more, 
she said that poor Mr Thomson was served right ; 
and what is more, she went to the fancy fair with 
young Watkins; and what is more still, she abso. 
lately went in a glass coach with him to the Beular 
Spar.” “ Well, now, such a miss!’ who would have 
thought it?” exclaimed Miss Jeinima with a feeling 
of fashionable horror. “‘ Yes; and do you know”— 
here there/was a pause; the hands were raised, and 
gently crossed on her lap, as she emphatically conti- 
nued, ** You haven’t an idéar !”” 

Deanston now whispered to his friend that he had 
heard enough, and ridden as far as he wished. Both, 
therefore, bade the ladies good morning, and quitted 
the omnibus. On theit walk to town, they amused 
themselves with conjectures respecting the ladies. 

They had no costume by which their professional pur- 
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suits could be ascertained ; their exteriors had been 
well attended to, even tastefully decorated; but their 
minds—“ Pray,” said Tom, ‘‘ forbear; that is a sore 
point; you know the mind ‘ ha’nt got no dressmaker,’ 
though such will most likely be some day thought of 
in thenumber of embellishers of the human species.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 

FLAXMAN AND HIS WIFE. 
TuE name of John Flaxman is among the most dis- 
tinguished of British sculptors ; and after reading an 
account of his life by his eloquent biographer, Allan 
Cunningham,* one cannot refrain from believing that 
the world never contained a better man. His mind 
was earnest, enthusiastic, and highly poetic; his 
temper serene; his affections warm and benevolent ; 
and his whole character shone with the angelic light 
of pure disinterestedness and cheerful piety. Reli- 
gion was not with him a thing set apart for occasional 
use, regarded only for the sake of the world’s opinion, 
or because the world had lost its attractions; it was 
the vivifying principle of his existence—it guided 
every feeling, was blended with every thought, and 
passed intoevery action. Much of the simplicity and 
spirituality of his character is reflected in his marbles 
and his drawings; they are remarkable for an ex- 
pression of serene loveliness and quiet devotion. His 
favourite works were those by which he embodied 
passages of scripture. 

In early life, Flaxman was poor, and his health 
feeble. He used to support himself by making draw. 
ings and designs for the celebrated porcelain manufac- 
tory of the Wedgwoods. When he became eminent, 
he loved to allude to these humble labours of his early 


life; and since his death the models have been eagerly 


sought after. But though Flaxman was largely en- 
dowed with genius, he found no royal road to fame. 
He met with mortifications and disappointments, and 
gained final success only by the most laborious in- 
dustry. From his twentieth to his twenty-seventh 
year, he lived, asall young artists must do who have 
no other fortune than clear heads and clever hands. 
His labours for the Wedgwoods maintained him ; but 
he was no lover of jovial circles, and was abstemious 
in all thinge save a hungering and thirsting for 
knowledge. 

In the year 1782, when twenty-seven years old, he 
guitted the paternal roof, hired a small house and 
studio in Wardour Street, collected a stock of choice 
models, set his sketches in good order, and took unto 
himself a wife—Ann Denman—one whom he had long 
loved, and who well deserved his affection. She was 
amiable and accomplished, had a taste for art and litera- 
ture, was skilled in French and Italian, and, like her 
husband, had acquired some knowledge of the Greek. 
But what was better than all, she was an enthusiastic 
admirer of his genius; she cheered and encouraged 
him in his moments of despondency, regulated mo- 
destly and prudently his domestic economy, arranged 
his drawings, managed now and then his correspon- 
dence, and acted in all particulars so that it seemed 
as if the church, in performing a marriage, had ac- 
complished a miracle, and blended them really into 
one flesh and one blood. That tranquillity of mind, 
so essential to those who live by thought, was of his 
household; and the sculptor, happy in the company 
of one who had taste and enthusiasm, soon renewed 
with double zeal the studies which courtship and ma- 
trimony had for a time interrupted, He had never 
doubted that in the company of her whom he loved 
he should be able to work with an intenser spirit ; 
bué of another opinion was Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
“So, Flazman,”’ said the president one day, as he 
chanced to meet him, “I am told you are married ; 
if so, sir, I tell you you are ruined for an artist.” 
Flaxman went home, sat down beside his wife, took 
her hand, and said with a smile, “J am ruined for an 
artist.’ “John,” said she, “how has this happened, 
and who hasdone it?” It happened,” said he, *‘in 
the church, and Ann Denman has done it. I met 
Sir Joshua Reynolds just now, and he said marriage 
had ruined me in my profession.” 

For a moment a cloud hung on Flaxman’s brow; 
but this worthy couple understood each other too well 
to have their happiness seriously marred by the un- 
guarded and peevish remark of a wealthy old bachelor. 
They were proud, determined people, who asked no 
one’s advice, who shared their domestic secrets with 
none of their neighbours, and lived as if they were 
unconscious that they were in the midst of a luxuri- 
ous city. ‘‘ Ann,” said the sculptor, ‘I have long 
thought that T could rise to distinction in art without 
studying in Italy, but these words of Reynolds have 
determined me. I shall goto Rome as soen as my 
affairs are fit to be left; and to show him that wed- 
lock is for a man’s good rather than his harm, you 
shall accompany me. If I remain here, I shall be 
accused of ignorance concerning those noble works 


* Lives of British Painters, Seulptors, and Architects, forming 
several volumes of the Family Library, Murray, London, 
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of art which are to the sight of a sculptor what learn- 
ing is to a man of genius, and you will lie under the 
charge of detaining me.” Jn this resolution Mrs , 
Flaxman fully concurred. They resolved to prepare 

themselves in silence for the journey, to inform no 

one of their intentions, and to set meantime a still 

stricter watch over theirexpénditure. No assistance 

was proffered by the academy, nor was any asked ; 

and five years elapsed from the day of the memorable _ 
speech of the president, before Flaxman, by incessant 

study and labour, had accumulated the means of de- 

parting for Italy. 

The image of Flaxman’s household immediately 
after his marriage is preserved in the description of 
one who respected his genius and his worth. “TI re. 
member him well, so do I his wife, and also his hum- 
ble little house in Wardour Street. All was neat, 
bay, elegant; the figures from which he studied were 
the fairest that could be had, and allin his studio was 
propriety and order. But what struck me most was 
that air of devout quiet which reigned every where ; 
the models which he made, and the designs which he 
diew, were not more serene than he was himself, and 
his wife had that meek composure of manner which 
he so much loved in art. Yet better than all was the 
devout feeling of this singular man: there was no 
ostentatious display of piety ; nay, he was in some sort 
a lover of mirth and sociality; but he was a reader of 
the Seriptures, and a worshipper of sincerity; and if 
ever purity visited the earth, she resided with John 
Flaxman.” 

At Rome, Flaxman, like most other artists, was, 
obliged to do something for his support. He was em- © 
ployed by persons of his own nation to make illustra- 
trations of Homer, Aischylus, and Dante. These 
splendid works procured him extensive reputation. 
The Illustrations of Homer were made for Mrs Hare 
Nayler, at the price of some fifteen shillings a-picce ; 
but the fame which they brought to the name of Flax- 
man was more than a recompense. Long ere this 
time of life, he had shown, in numerous instances, 
that he regarded gold only as a thing to barter for 
food and raiment, and which enabled him to realise, 
in benevolent deeds, the generous wishes of his heart. 
As a fountain whence splendour, honour, and respect 
might flow, he never considered it; and in a plain 
dress, and from a frugal table, he appeared among 
the rich and the titled, neither seeking their notice 
nor shunning it. In all these sentiments his wife 
shared. Those who desire to see Flaxman aright 
during his seven years’ study in Italy, must not for- 
get to admit into the picture the modest matron who 
was ever at his side, aiding him by her knowledge, 
and directing him by her taste. She was none of those 
knowing dames who hold their lords in a sort of in- 
visible vassalage; or with submission on their lips, 
and rebellion in their hearts, make the victim walk 
as suits their sovereign will and pleasure. No: they 
loved each other truly—they read the same books— 
thought the same thoughts—prized the same friends 
—and, like bones of the same bosom, were at peace 
with each other, and had no wish to be separated. 
Their residence was in the Via Felice; and all who 
wished to be distinguished for taste or genius, were 
visitors of the seulptor’s humble abode. 

After a residence of more than seven years in Rome, 
Flaxman returned to England, hired a modest house 
in Buckingham Street, erected shops and studios, ar- 
vanged his models and his marbles, and resolved to 
try his fortune in poetic sculpture. “ For this,” says 
the poet Campbell, “he had ati expansion of fancy, 
elevation of thought, a holy beauty of feeling, His 
female forms may want finished luxuriance, but they 
have acharm more expressive and inexpressible, from 
the vestal purity of his sentiment, than finish could 
have given them.” 

Those who had hitherto supposed Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was in the right, when he said wedlock must 
spoil Flaxman for an artist, now began to think they 
could derive some honour from béing associated with 
him; and he was unanimously elected a member of 
the Royal Academy. His fame was now so well 
established, that he might have associated with the 
noble and the wealthy had his meek and placid cha- 
racter allowed him to form such wishes. But he loved 
his home, and gave himself up to the quiet, tastefal 
amusements of his own fireside. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence said, ‘‘ His solitude was made enjoyment to 
him by a fancy teeming with images of tenderness, 
purity, or grandeur.” ' Drawing was at once his busi- 
ness and his recreation. His biographer says, “ There 
is a prodigious affluence of imagination in all his 
sketches and drawings; and his shops, studio, and 
sketch-book, exhibit them in hundreds, nay, in thou- 
sands. To name all his sketches would occupy many 
pages, and to describe them, at the rate of five lines 
to each, would be to compose a volume. ‘Some of his 
illustrations of the Pilgrim’s Progress equal that re- 
ligious romance in ‘simplicity, and far snrpass it in 
loitiness. Something of the same sort may be said 
of his designs for Sotheby’s translation of Oberon— 
forty in number. But the work on which his fancy 
most delighted to expatiate was Hesiod. He loved 
the days,ef innocence and the age of gold, when phi- 
losophers went barefooted, kings held the plough, 
princesses washed their own linen, and poets sung, 
like the northern minstrel, for food and raiment. 
There are thirty-six illustrations; and for simplicity, 
loveliness, and grace, they fairly rival any of his other* 
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In dress, Flaxman was as plain as if he belonged to 
the Society of Friends. Unlike most of his brother 
artists, he kept no coach or servants in livery. To 
the men he employed he was extremely liberal and 
kind. When they were ill, he, continued their 
wages, and paid their doctor’s bill, He made himself 
acquainted with their wants, and with their families, 
and aided them in the most agreeable and delicate 
way. If any of them were unavoidably absent, he 
said, ‘Providence made six days for work in the 
week ; take your full wages.” He was so generally 
beloved, and so widely known, that if you stopped a 
tipsy mason in the street, and asked him what he 
thought of John Flaxman, he would answer, “ The 
best master God ever made.” No alloy of meanness 
mingled with his nature. He has been known to re- 
turn part of the money for a monument when he 
thought the price too high. ; 

An eminent artist said of him, ‘“ Flaxman is inac- 
cessible either to censure or praise: he is proud, but 
not sk7; diffident, but not retiring; as plain as a 
peasant in his dress, and as humble as the rudest 
clown ; yet even all that unites in making up this re- 
markable mixture of simplicity and genius. He paused 
a little, and added, “I wish he would not bow so low 
to the lowly; his civility oppresses.”’ A 

A distinguished sculptor being asked concerning 
Flaxman’s mode of study and his conversation, re- 
plied, “I cannot tell you. He lived as if he did not 
belong to the world—his ways were not our ways. 
He had odd fashions: he dressed, you know how he 
dressed ; he dined at one, wrought after dinner, which 
no other artist does; drank tea at six; and then, sir, 
no one ever found him in the evening parties of the 
rich or the noble: he was happy at home, and so he 
kept himself; of all the members of the Academy, the 
man whom I know least of is Flaxman.” 

He caused. a quarto volume to be made, in which 
he wrote the story and illustrated the adventures of 
a Christian hero, who goes out into the world to pro- 
tect the weak, aid the suffering, and punish the bad. 
Temptations in every form surround him—good and 
evil spirits contend for victory—his own passions are 
around him in terrific shapes—he follows a guardian 
angel, and escapes all dangers—becomes a purified 
spirit, and is commissioned to watch over the good on 
earth. In this capacity, he spreads spiritual light 
around, watches over innocence, and protects the op- 
pressed. 

The sketches, which are forty in number, are deli- 
cate, graceful, full of poetic beauty, and surrounded 
as it were by a serene and holy atmosphere. On the 
first page of this book was drawn a dove, with an 
olive-branch if her mouth ; an angel is on each side, 
and between is written ‘‘ To Ann Flaxman;”’ below, 
two hands are clasped as at the altar, two cherubs 
bear a garland, and the following inscription to his 
wife introduces the subject :—‘“‘ [he anniversary of 
your birthday calls on me to be grateful for fourteen 
happy years passed in your society. Accept the tri- 
bute of these sketches, which, under the allegory of 
a knight-errant’s adventures, indicate the trials of 
virtue and the conquest of vice, preparatory to a 
happier state of existence. After the hero is called 
to the spiritual world, and blest with a celestial union, 
he is armed with power, for the exercise of his minis- 
try, and for fulfilling the dispensatious of Providence ; 
he becomes the associate of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
and, as universal Benevolence, is employed in acts of 
mercy.—Jobhn Flaxman, October 2, 1796.” 

For thirty-eight years Flaxman lived wedded; his 
health was generally good, his spirits ever equal; and. 
his wife, to whom his fame was happiness, had been 
always at his side. She was a most cheerful, intelli- 
gent woman, acollector, too, of drawings and sketches, 
and an admirer of Stothard, of whose designs and 
prints she had amassed more than a thousand. Her 
husband paid her the double respect due to affection 
and talent; and when any difficulty in composition 
occurred, he would say, with a smile, “Ask Mrs 
Flaxman; she is my dictionary.”’ She maintained 
the simplicity and dignity of her husband, and refused 
all presents of paintings, or drawings, or books, unless 
some reciprocal interchange were made. It is almost 
needless to say that Flaxman loved such a woman 
very tenderly. The hour of their separation ap- 
proached—she fell ill and died in the year 1820, and 
trom the time of this bereavement something like a 
lethargy came over his spirit. 

He was now in his sixty-sixth year, and surrounded 
with the applause of the world. His studios were 
filled with orders and commissions. His sister—a 
lady of taste and talent like his own—and his wife’s 
sister, were of his household ; but she who had shared 
all his joys and sorrows was gone, and nothing could 
eomfort him. ; 

He‘continued, however, the same habits of industry, 
the same kind interest in the situation and wishes of 
others, the same cheerful intercourse with his few 
cherished friends. His health was feeble, but he suf- 
fered little. 

One morning a stranger called upon him, and, pre- 
senting a book, said, ‘‘ This work was sent to you by 
an Italian artist, and Iam requested to apologise for 
its extraordinary dedication. It was generally be- 
lieved throughout Italy that you were dead; and my 
friend, wishing to show the world how much he es- 
teemed your genius, has inscribed his book ‘Al ombre 
di Flaxman’ [to the shade of Flaxman]. No sooner 
was it published, than the report of your death was 


contradicted ; and the author, affected by his mistake 
(which he rejoices to find a mistake), begs you will 
receive his work as an apology.” Fiaxman smiled, 
accepted the volume with unaffected modesty, and 
mentioned the circumstance as curious to his own fa- 
mily and some of his friends. 

This singular eccurrence happened on the 2d of 
December 1826. The next day he took a cold, from 
which he never recovered; and hedied peacefully, as 
he had lived. 


‘SHOPS AND SHOPPING IN CALCUTTA. 


In the Asiatic Journal for July, will be found a lively 
article on the system of shops and shopping in Cal- 
cutta, from which, for the entertainment of our readers, 
we beg to give the following extract :— 

“The only shops in Calcutta which make much show 
on the outside are those of the chemists and druggists, 
who bring all the London passion for display to a 
foreign country ; they exhibit splendid and appropri- 
ate fronts, duly embellished with those crystal vases, 
in which gems of the most brilliant dye appear. to be 
melted. They are flourishing concerns, and the esta- 
blishment of manufactories of soda-water has added 
not a little to their profits. Until of late years, this 
refreshing beverage, which forms one of the greatest 
luxuries in a tropical climate, was imported from 
Europe, and sold at a very high price; there is now 
a large establishment at Futtyghur, which sends out 
supplies all over the country. 

The European jewellers’ shops in Calcutta are large 
and handsome; they do not make any show on the 
outside, but the interiors are splendid ; the pavement 
of one or two is of marble, and the glass cases on the 
various counters display a tempting variety of glitter- 
ing treasures ; diamonds of the first water, pearls of 
price, with every precious stone that can be named, 
in rich profusion. The setting of these gems is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and according to the most fashion- 
able patterns of London or Paris, neither of those 
places boasting a more superb assortment; but the 
prices are so ruinous, that it is wonderful where suf- 
ficient custom can be obtained to support establish- 
ments of the kind, of which there are at least four, 
in addition to the vast number of native artizans, who 
are not only exclusively employed by their own coun- 
trymen, but do a great deal of work for Europeans. 
Nothing could be more unconscionable than the pro- 
fits which English jewellers sought and obtained for 
their goods in those days in which wealth flowed into 
Calcutta from many sources now cut off. Hitherto, 
the European shopkeepers of Calcutta have trans- 
acted business in the most arbitrary manner, accord- 
ing to their own devices, without any reference to 
the regulations of trade at home. They have had no 
competition to dread, excepting with the natives, 
whose retail business, though extensive, has been car- 
ried on in a silent, unostentatious manner. Fortunes, 
however, are not accumulated in the rapid manner 
which might be surmised from the immense profits 
thus obtained ; the goose is too often killed for the 
sake of its golden eggs, and customers are driven 
away in disgust by some piece of rapacity practised 
upon them. The princely style of living, also, af- 
fected by Calcutta shopkeepers, forms another draw- 
back ; they spend nearly as much as they gain, there 
being little or no difference between the establishment 
of a first-rate tradesman and that of a civil servant; 
the modest few who are content to occupy their houses 
of business, and who do not display close carriages 
and services of plate until they have realised sufficient 
capital for the indulgence of such luxuries, must in- 
evitably acquire considerable wealth ; at least the op- 
portunity has been afforded under the old regime. 
But the stern necessity for retrenchment felt by so 
large a portion of the community, and the paralysa- 
tion of trade consequent on the late failures, together 
with the host of adventurers which the alteration of 
the East India Company’s charter will in all proba- 
bility send out, cannot fail to effect a striking change 
in the mercantile classes of Calcutta. 

Next to the jewellers’ shops, the most magnificent 
establishment in the city is that of the principal book. 
seller ; there are others of inferior note, which have 
circulating libraries attached to them; but the splen- 
did scale of this literary emporium, and the elegance 
of its arrangements, place it far above all its competi- 
tors. ‘he profit obtained upon books is more mode- 


rate than that of any other Kuropean commodity, the 


retail prices being entirely regulated by those of the 


London market ; rupees are reckoned for shillings ; 


a book which is sold by the publishers at home for a 
pound, is charged at twenty rupees in Calcutta; and 
considering the cost of freight and insurance, the 
perishable nature of the commodity, and the very 
great care requisite to secure both leaves and binding 
from being injured by damp, or devoured by insects, 
the pri¢e cannot be considered high. Books intended 
for sale must be carefully taken down from the shelf 
and wiped every day, and not only the outside, but 
the interior also, must be examined; a work of time 
which, in a large establishment, will occupy a great 
number of servants. “The warping of splendid bind- 
ings in hot weather, and the rusts and mildews of the 
rainy season, must be taken into account, while— 
the white ants being no respecters of engravings— 
notwithstanding the greatest care, a hiatus will some- 
times be visible in the centre of some superb specimen 
of art from the durin of Finden, Heath, or others of 


equal celebrity. 


The most expensive standard works 
are always procurable at this establishment; and 


‘ though it may be cheaper to literary clubs and book 


societies to import their own supplies from London, so 
much must be left to the discretion of the agent em- 
ployed, and, in the trade, there is such great tempta- 
tion to get rid of unsaleable volumes, that, in the end, 
little saving is effected. Immense consignments of 
books sometimes come out to Calcutta, through differ- 
ent mercantile houses, which are sold by auction, and 
are often knocked down for a mere trifle. American 
editions of works of eminence also find their way into 
the market at a very cheap rate; and those who are 
content with bad paper, worse printing, and innu- 
merable typographical errors, may furnish a library 
of the best authors at a small expense. The way in 
which a fashionable novel is got up is of little import- 
ance out of London, where an inelegant appearance 
would condemn the ablest production of the day ; but 
in works of science, and those intended for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the mistakes and misprints, which 
are of constant occurrence in the American editions, 
may produce mischievous consequences. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, the beach is said sometimes to be lite- 
rally strewed with novels—an occurrence which takes 
place upon the wreck of a ship freighted from the 
warehouses of Paternoster Row; and certainly, in 
the streets of Calcutta, those who run may read, for 
books are thrust into the palanquin-doors, or the win- 
dows of a carriage, with the pertinacity of the Jews 
of London, by natives who make a point of present 
ing the title-pages and the engravings upside down. 

Though the jewellers’ must be styled the ruination 
shops of Calcutta, the establishment of Messrs Tul- 
loh and Company may be called the Howell and James 
of the city of palaces. It is seldom without a vast 
concourse of carriages atthe door, and the attractions 
within are of a superior order. On the ground-floor, 
alarge but by no means handsome hall is set apart 
for auctions; a pulpit is erected in the centre, and 
every description of property—houses, horses, car- 
riages, &c., down to thimbles and needles—comes 
under the hammer in the course of a short time ; sales 
of all kinds being very frequent. The auction-room 
is accessible to males alone ; it is open to the entrance- 
hall; but should a lady wander by mistake into the 
forbidden precincts, she becomes the talk of Calcutta; 
it is an act of grifinism, which strikes the whole com- 
munity with astonishment and horror. A broad flight 
of stairs leads to a suite of apartments above, in 
which there is a multifarious assortment of merchan- 
dise, oddiy enough contrasted, the merest trumpery 
being often placed in juxtaposition with articles of 
great value. The walls are hung with framed en- 
gravings, many of them from plates nearly worn out, 
intermixed witb others of a superior description, and a 
few bad paintings, an accurate knowledge of the art 
being confined to a very small number of persons, and 
the worst specimens having as good a chance, especially 
with the natives, of procuring purchasers, as those of 
a higher order. The tables and counters are covered 
with glass cases, containing various kinds of British 
and foreign bijouterie ; others support immense quan- 
tities of China and glass, lamps, lustres, and mirrors ; 
there are quantities of silk mercery and linen drapery, 
and upholstery of all sorts. Stuffed Chinese birds, 
beautifully arranged in glass cases, are amongst the 
rarities of Messrs Tulloh’s emporium; these were 
reckoned cheap at fifty pounds a case, and in all pro- 
bability found purchasers in the captains of trading 
vessels. Native sircars, who speak English, attend 
to acquaint the visitors with the different prices of the 
articles; but there are no chairs for the accommoda- 
tion of the ladies, who in the hottest weather must 
either walk about, stand, or sink exhausted upon the 
stairs. Large consignments of goods to be sold by, 
auction, upon some future day, are frequently exhi- 
bited; but ladies, however anxious they may be to 
become purchasers, are not permitted to select any of 
the lots at a fair price, although the sale may be so 
peremptory as to amount almost to giving them away : 
such is the despotism of custom at Calcutta ! 

Though this market is sometimes overstocked with 
the luxuries of the table, yet, as the ‘eaters of ham 
and the eaters of jam,’ as the European community 
have been styled by a witty writer in the Bengal 
Annual, are insatiate in their demand for the sweet 
and savoury importations from oil, pickle, and con- 
fectionary shops, they form the safest investment. 
Upon the arrival of a ship freighted with preserved 
salmon, lobsters, oysters, herrings, and other exotic 
fish ; hams, rein-deer tongues, liqueurs, dried fruits, 
and a long list of foreign dainties, the wholesale pur- 
chaser, anxious to sell them in their freshest and 
purest state, usually puts forth a series of advertise. 
ments, in which tbe art of puffing is carried to its 
fullest extent. Nothing is too absurd to be printed 
in the Calcutta newspapers; the vauntings of Day 
and Martin must hide their diminished heads before 
those which figure in our eastern periodicals. Nume- 
rous pens are engaged in the composition; the young 
men in the ‘ Buildings,’ the grand patronisers of 
tiffins and suppers, frequently lending their assistance 
at a sounding paragraph, and encouraging the perpe- 
tration of divers execrable jokes, and familiar invita- 
tions, in the worst taste imaginable. Cheese in these 
shops is sold for three shillings a pound, ham fre- — 
quently at four, and every thing else in proportion. 

Happily, the economical part of society may furnish 
their tables at a cheaper rate. The native bazaars of 
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Calcutta, in which European goods are sold, though, 


not very tempting in appearance, are well stocked. 
They consist of a collection of narrow streets, fur- 
nished with shops on either side, some of which have 
show-rooms on the upper floor ; but all darker, dirtier, 
and more slovenly than those in the fashionable quar- 
ters of the city. The Soodagurs, fat, sleek, well-dressed 
men, clad in white muslin, and having the mark of 
their caste (if Hindoos) painted in gold upon the fore- 
head and down the nose, stand at their doors inviting 
customers to enter. Capital bargains are to be ob- 
tained by those who are willing to encounter the heat, 
fatigue, and abominations which beset their path. It 
ig not, however, necessary to inspect these districts in 
person, as a sircar may be employed, or samples of 
the goods sent for. ‘The millinery exhibited in these 
places is absolutely startling, and the people are 
puzzled to guess how it can ever be disposed of ; but 
this mystery is solved by an apparition not unfre- 
quent, a half (or rather whole) caste female—for many 
of the Portuguese are blacker than the natives—be- 
longing to the lower ranks, attired in the European 
costume. No Christian of European descent, how- 
ever remote, ever wears a native dress. Rich Indo- 
British ladies attire themselves in the latest and newest 
fashions of London and Paris, greatly to their disad- 
vantage, since the Hindoostanee costume is so much 
more becoming to the dark countenances-and pliant 
figures of Eastern beauties : those of an inferior class 
content themselves with habiliments less in vogue, 
caring little about the date of their construction, pro- 
vided the style be European. At native festivals, the 
wives of Portuguese drummers, and other function- 
aries of equal rank, are to be seen amid the crowd, 
arrayed in gowns of blue satin, or pink crape fantas- 
tically trimmed, with satin slippers on their feet, 
their hair full-dressed, and an umbrella carried over 
their heads by some ragged servant, making alto- 
gether an appearance not very unlike that of Maid 
Marian on Mayday. To these ladies, in process of 
time, are consigned the blonde lace, or silver lama 
dresses, to which, on their first arrival in India, so 
exorbitant a price was affixed that nobody could ven- 
ture to become a purchaser; after displaying them- 
selves for years in a glass case at Leyburn’s, they 
suddenly disappear, remaining in the deepest oblivion, 
until some lucky box-wallah procures a customer un- 
acquainted with the changes which have taken place 
in the London fashions since the period of their debit 
from the bowlique of a first-rate professor. 

Under the British governiaent, the Mussulmans or 
Hindoos, who have accumulated ‘property, are not 
afraid of making a display of it in their shops or ware- 
houses ; destitute of those apprehensions, which, in 
the days of anarchy and despotism, embittered the en- 
joyment of riches, they pursue their avocations with 
a keenness aud avidity which bid defiance to all rival 
efforts. 

Shops at up-country stations, without being half so 
well supplied, are generally ten times dearer than 
those of Calcutta. Raspberry jam, the preserve most 
in request at an Indian table, bears a most prepos- 
terous price; a jar which is sold in London for about 
four shillings, will cost twenty-four, and can never be 
purchased for less than sixteen. The charge at Cawn- 
pore for half a pint of salad-oil is six shillings, and in 
a camp, a two-pound square jar of pickles, and a pine 
cheese, have sold for three pounds.each—an act of ex- 
travagance in the consumer which is without any ex- 
euse, the native pickles being infinitely superior to 
those brought from England, and the Hissar cheeses 
of far better quality than the importations, which are 
always either dry or rancid. 

Should the new steam-boats which have been sent 
out from England prove successful in the navigation 
of the Ganges to Allahabad or Cawnyore, vast addi- 
tions and improvements will take place in the shops 
already established at those and the intermediate sta- 
tions. The reduced rate of European goods, and the 
more general introduction of articles of native manu- 
facture, will enable the British xesiderits of India to 
live as well upon inferior allowances, as they were ac- 
customed to do in the days of splendid incomes and 
profuse expenditure. Mango, coriander, hybiscus, 
guava, and various other jams and jellies, when pre- 
pared without an admixture of spice, are quite equal 
to the finest of Hoffman’s fruits. Hams and bacon 
can be as well cured in India as in England; and the 
table at least may be independent of every European 
article excepting wine and beer, 

All sorts of harness and saddlery have attained 
great perfection at Cawnpore, where the natives work 
upon leather with much success, producing such deli- 
cate articles as white kid gloves of avery fair quality; 
their saddles and bridles are exceedingly neat and 

elegant, and if not so durable as those of English 
make, are infinitely cheaper. The price of a hunting- 
saddle and bridle imported from Mngland is twelve 
pounds, while those manufactured at Cawnpore may 
be had for one, equally good in appearance, though 
they probably will not last quite so long. The great 
demand for leather at Cawnpore has proved very fatal 
to troop-horses, and those of travellers proceeding to 
that station. The villages at the distance of a march 
or two are inhabited by gangs of miscreants, who do 
not hesitate to procure so lucrative an article of com- 
merce by the most nefarious means. It is their cus- 
* tom to poison the wells, or otherwise ty administer 
some deleterious mixture to the horses encamped in 
their neighbourhood. ‘They either die immediately, 


or drop upon the road during their next day’s march, 
and their skins are stripped off and sold at Cawnpore. 
It is seldom that a native of India can be detected in 
his knaveries. After many vain attempts to discover 
the perpetrators of these enormities, gentlemen who 
lost their horses came toa determination to deteat the 
projects of the wretches by whom they had been de- 
stroyed. Upon the death of any animal, they had it 
flayed instantly by their own people, and either car- 
ried away the skin or caused it to be burned upon the 
spot. This plan has at length proved effectual: the 
horse-killers, tired of their vain attempts to secure the 
object of their villany, allow the most tempting studs 
to pass unmolested, the thanadars in the neighbour- 
hood having received orders to warn all travellers of 
the danger, and to recommend them, in the event of 
any casualty amongst their cattle, not to leave the 
skin behind.” 


AN OFFICIAL CAREER IN THE BACK WOODS. 


Crockett, the Backwoodsman, of whose life we 
have already given an outline, commenced his official 
career, it will be recollected, as a justice at Shoal 
Creek in Tenessee, when that part of the American 
union was in the course of being first settled. The 
magistrates were here appointed in the first instance 
by the people themselves, and it was not for some 
years that they acted upon any other law than their 
native sense of right and wrong. ‘I was appointed 
one of the magistrates,” says Crockett, in_his amus- 
ing autobiography ; ‘‘and when a man owed a debt, 
and wouldn’t pay it, I and my constable ordered our 
warrant, and then he would take the man, and bring 
him before me for trial. I would give judgment 
against him, and then an order of an execution would 
easily scare the debt out of him. If any one was 
charged with marking his neighbour’s hogs, or with 
stealing any thing, which happened pretty often in 
those days, I would have him taken; and if there was 
tolerable grounds for the charge, I would have him 
well whipped and cleared. We kept this up till our 
legislature added us to the white settlements in Giles 
county, and appointed magistrates by law to orga- 
nise matters in the parts where I lived. They ap- 
pointed nearly every man a magistrate who had be- 
longed to our corporation. I was then, of course, 
made a squire according to law; though now the 
honour rested more heavily on me than before. For, 
at first, whenever I told my constable, says I, ‘ Catch 
that fellow, and bring him up for trial,’ away he 
went, and the fellow must come, dead or alive; for 
we considered this a good warrant, though it was only 
in verbal writings. But after I was appointed by the 
assembly, they told me my warrants must be in real 
writing, and signed, and that I must keep a book, 
and write my proceedings in it. ‘This was a hard 
business on me, for I could just barely write my 
own name; but to do this, and write the warrants 
likewise, was of course quite impossible. I had a 
pretty well-informed constable, however, and he aided 
me very much in this business. Indeed, I had somuch 
confidence in him, that I told him, when we should 
happen to be out any where, and see that a warrant 
was necessary, and would have a good effect, he need 
not take the trouble to come all the way to me to get 
one, but he could just fill out one; and then on the 
trial I could correct the whole business if he had com- 
mitted any error. In this way I got on pretty well, 
ull, by care and attention, I improved my handwrit- 
ing in such manner as to be able to prepare my war- 
rants, and keep my record book, without much diffi- 
culty. My judgments were never appealed from; and 
if they had been, they would have stuck like wax, as 
I gave my decisions on the principles ef common jus- 
tice and honesty between man and man, and relied 
on natural-born sense, and not on law-learning, to 
guide me; for I had never read a page in a law book 
in all my life. 

About the time we were getting under good head- 
way in our new government, a Captain Matthews came 
tu me, and told me he was a candidate for the office of 
colonel of a regiment, and that I must run for first 
major in the same regiment. I objected to this, tell- 
ing him that I thought I had done my sbare of fight- 
ing, and that I wanted nothing to do with military 
appointments, 

He still insisted, until at last I agreed, and of course 
had every reason to calculate on his support in my 

‘election. He was an early settler in that country, and 
‘|, made rather more corn than the rest of us ; and know- 
ng it would afford him a good opportunity to elec- 
tioneer a little, he made a great corn husking, and a 
great frolic, and gave a general treat, asking every 
body over the whole country. Myself and my family 
were of course invited. When I got there, I found 
a very large collection of people, and some friend of 
mine soon informed me that the captain’s son was going 
to offer against me for the office of major, which he 
had seemed so anxious for me to get. I cared nothing 
about the office, but it put my dander up high enough 
to see, that after he had pressed me so hard to offer, 


he was countenancing, if not encouraging, a secret | 
{ took the old gentleman out, and. 


plan to beat me. 
asked him about it. He told me it was true his son 
was going torun as a candidate, and that he hated 
worse to run against me than any man in the county. 
I told him his son need give himself no uneasiness 
about that; that I shouldn’t run against him for ma- 
jor, but against his daddy for a a took me 


% 


by the hand, and we went into the company. He 
then made a speech, and informed the people that I 
was his opponent. I mounted up for a speech too. 
I told the people the cause of my opposing him, re. 
marking that as I had the whole family to run against 
any way, I was determined to levy on the head of the 
mess. When the time for the election came, his son 
was opposed by another man for major, and he and 
his daddy were both badly beaten. I just now began 
to take a rise, as in a little time I was asked-to offer 
for the legislature in the counties of Lawrence and 
Heckman. { 

I offered my name in the month of February, and 
started about the first of March with a drove of horses 
to the lower part of the state of North Carolina. This 
was in the year 1821, and I was gone upwards of 
three months, I returned, and set out electioneering, 
which was a bran-fire new -business to me. It now 
became necessary that I should tell the people some- 
thing about the government, and an eternal sight of 
other things that I knowed nothing more abont than 
I did about Latin, and law, and such things as that. 
I have said before that in those days none of us called 
Gen’l Jackson the government, nor did he seem in as 
fair a way to become so as I do now; but I knowed 
so little about it, that if any one had told me he was 
‘the government,’ I should have believed it, for I 
had never read even a newspaper in my life, or any 
thing else on the subject. But over all my difficulties, 
it seems to me I was born for luck, though it would 
be hard for any one to guess what sort. 

I went first into Heckman county, to see what I 
could do among the people as a candidate. Here they 
told me that they wanted to move their town nearer 
to the centre of the county, and I must come out in 
favour of it. There’s no saying if I knowed what this 
meant, or how the town was to be moved; and so I 
kept dark, going on the identical same plan that I 
now find is called ‘non-committal.’ About this time 
there was a great squirrel hunton Duck River, which 
was among my people. They were to hunt two days; 
then to meet and count the scalps, and have a big 
barbecue, and what might be called a tip-top country 
frolic. The dinner, and a general treat, was all to be 
paid for by the party having taken the fewest scalps. 
I joined one side, taking the place of one of the hunt- 
ers, and got a gun ready for the hunt. I killed a 
great many squirrels, and when we counted scalps, 
my party was victorious. 

The company had every thing to eat and drink that 
could be furnished in so new a country, and much fun 
and good humour prevailed. But before the regular 
frolic commenced, [ mean the dancing, I was called 
on to make a speech as a vandidate, which was a bu- 
siness I was as ignorant of as an outlandish negro. 

A public document I had never seen, nor did 1 know 
there were such things ; and how to begin I could not 
tell. I made many apologies, and tried to get off, for 
I know’d I had a man to run against who could speak 
prime, and I know’d, too, that I wa’nt able to shuffle 
and cut with him. He was there, and knowing my 
ignorance as well as I did myself, he also urged me'to 
make aspeech. The truth is, he thought my beinga 
candidate was a mere matter of sport, and didn’t 
think for a moment that he was in any danger from 
an ignorant backwoods bear-hunter. But I found I 
couldn’t get off, and so I determined just to'go ahead, 
and leave it to chance what I should say. I got up 
and told the people, I reckoned they know’d what I 
come for, but if not, I could tell them. I had come 
for their votes, and, if they did’nt watch mighty close, 
I'd get them too. But the worst of all was, that I 
couldn’t tell them any thing about government. I 
tried to speak about something, and I cared very little 
what, until I choked up as bad as if my mouth had 
been jam’d and cram’d chock full of dry mush. There 
the people stood, listening all the while, with their 
eyes, mouths, and ears all open, to catch every word I 
would speak. 

At last I told them that I was like a fellow I had 
heard of not long before. He was beating on the head 
of an empty barrel near the road-side, when a travel- 
ler, who was passing along, asked him what he was 
doing that for. ‘The fellow replied, that there was 
some Cider in that barrel a few days before, and he was 
trying to see if there was any then; but if there was, 
he conldn’t get at it. I told them that there had been 
a little bit of a speech in me a while ago, but [ be- 
lieved I could’nt get it out. They all roared out ina 
mighty laugh, and I told some other anecdotes, equally 
amusing to them; and believing I had them in a first- 
rate way, I quit and got down, thanking the people 
for their attention. But I took care to remark that I 
was as dry as a powder-horn, and that I thought it 
was time for us all to wet our whistles a little; and 
so I put off to the liquor stand, and was followed by 
the greater part of the crowd. 

I telt certain this was necessary, for I know’d my 
competitor could open government matters to them as 
easy as he pleased. He had, however, mighty few left 
to hear him, as I continued with the crowd, now and 
then taking a horn, and telling good-humoured stories, 
till he was done speaking. I found I was good for the 
votes at the hunt; and when we broke up, I went on 


| to the town of Vernon, which was the same they want- 
-ed me to move. 
| subject, and I found I could get either party by agree- 


Here they pressed me again on the 


ing with them. But I told them I didn’t know whe- 
ther it would be right or not, and so couldn't promise 
either way. 
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Their court commenced on the next Monday, as the 
barbacue was on a Saturday, and the candidates for 
governor and for Congress, as well as my competitor 
and myself, all attended. 

The thought of having to make a speech made my 
knees feel mighty weak, and set my heart to fluttering 
almost as bad as my first love scrape with the Quaker’s 
niece. But as good luck would have it, these big can- 


He went on, and served out his term, and at the 
end of it cotton was down to sia or eight dollars a 
hundred again; and I concluded I would try him 
once more, and see how it would go with cotton at 
the common price, and so [ became a candidate.” 

»| After relating a series of intermediate adventures, 
the colonel proceeds to’ give an account of his contest 
for a seat in Congress. ‘I had difficulties enough to 


didates spoke nearly all day, and when they quit, the | fight against this time, as every one will suppose; for 


people were worn out with fatigue, which afforded me 
a good apology for not discussing the government. 


I had no money, and a very bad prospect, so far as I 
know’d, of getting any to help me along. [ had, 


But I listened mighty close to them, and was learning | however, a good friend, who sent for me to come and 


pretty fast about political matters. When they were 
all done, [ got up and told some laughable story, and 
quit. I found I was safe in those parts, and so I went 
home, and didn’t go back again till after the election 
was over. But to cut this matter short, I was elected, 
doubling my competitor, and nine votes over. 

_ A short time after this, I wasin Pulaski, where I 
met with Colonel Polk, now a member of Congress 
from Tennessee. He was at that time a member elect- 
ed to the legislature, as well as myself; and in a large 
company he said to me, ‘ Well, colonel, I suppose we 
shall have a radical change of the judiciary at the next 
session of the legislature.’ ‘Very likely, sir,’ says 
1; and I put out quicker, for I was afraid some one 
would ask me what the judiciary was ; and if I know’d, 
I wish I may be shot. I don’t indeed. believe I had 
ever before heard that there was any such thing in all 
nature; but still I was not willing that the people 
there should know how ignorant I was about it. 

When the time for meeting of the legislature arrived, 
I went on; and before I had been there long, I could 
have told what the judiciary was, and what the go- 
vernment was too; and many other things that I had 
known nothing about before.” 

Crockett now proved unfortunate in his commercial 
speculations, and removed to the Obion River, a still 
ruder part of the country. In February 1823, being 
at the town of Jackson with skins, “‘ I met,” says he, 


‘‘ with three candidates for the legislature; a Doctor | 


Butler, who was, by marriage, a nephew to Geueral 
Jackson, a Major Lynn, anda Mr McEver, all first- 
ratemen. We all took a horn together, and some 
person present said to me, ‘ Crockett, you must offer 
for the legislature.’ I told him I lived at least forty 
miles from any white settlement, and had no thought 
of becoming a candidate at that time. So we all 
parted, and [ and my little boy went on home. 

It was about a week or two after this, that a man 
came to my house, and told me I was a candidate. I 
told him not so. , But he took out a vewspaper from 
his pocket, and show’d me where I was announced. 
I said to my wife that this was all a burlesque on me, 
but I was determined to make it cost the man who 
had put it there at least the value of the printing, and 
of the fun he wanted at my expense. So I hired a 

“young man to work in my place on my farm, and 
turned out myself electioneering. J hadn’t been out 
long, before I found the people began to talk very 
much about the bear-hunter, the man from the cane; 
and the three gentlemen, who I have already named, 
soon found it necessary to enter into an agreement to 

* have a sort of caucus at their March court, to deter- 

mine which of them was the strongest, and the other 
two was to withdraw and support him. As the court 
came on, each one of them spread himself, to secure 
the nomination; but it fellon Dr Butler, and the rest 

backed out. The doctor was a clever fellow, and I 

have often said he was the most talented man I ever 
run against for any office, 

In a short time there came out two other candi- 
dates, a Mr Shaw and a Mr Brown. We all ran the 
race through; and when the election was over, it 
turned out that L beat them all by a majority of two 
hundred and forty-seven votes, and was again re- 
turned as a member of the legislature from a new 
region of the country, without losing a session. This 
reminded me of the old saying, ‘A fool for luck, and 
a poor man for children.’ 

I now served two years in that body from my new 
district, which was the years 1823-4. At the session 
of 1823, I had a small trial of my independence, and 
whether I would forsake principle for party or for the 
purpose of following after big men. 

Col. Alexander was the representative in Congress 
of the district I lived in, and his vote on the tariff 
law of 1824 gave a mighty heap of dissatisfaction to 
his people. They therefore began to talk pretty strong 
of running me for Congress against him. At last I 
was called on by a good many to be a candidate. I 
told the people that I couldn’t stand that; it was a 
step above my knowledge, and I know’d nothing about 
Congress matters. However, I was obliged to agree to 
run, and myselfand two other gentlemen came out. But 
Providence was-a little against two of us this hunt, 
for it was the year that cotton brought twenty-five 
dollars a hundred; and so Coloriel Alexander would 
get up and tell the people it was all the good effect of 
this tariff law; chat it had raised the price of their 
cotton, and that it would raise the price of every thing 
else they made to sell. I might as well have sung 
saims over a dead horse, as to try to make the people 
believe otherwise; for they knowed their cotton had 
raised, sure enough; and if the colonel hadn’t done 
it, they didn’t know what had.’ So he rather made 
a mash of me this time, as he beat me exactly two 
votes, as they counted the polls, though J have always 
believed that many other things had been as fairly 
done as that same count. 


see him. I went, and he was good enough to offer 
me some money, tohelp meout. I borrowed as much 
as I thought I needed at the start, and went ahead. 
My friend also had a good deal of business about over 
the district at the different courts; and if he now and 
then slipped in a good word for me, it is nobody’s bu- 
siness. We frequently met at different places, and, 
as he thought I needed, he woald occasionally hand 
me a little more cash ; so I was able to buy a little of 
‘the creature,’ to put my friends in a good humour, 
as well as the other gentlemen, for they all treat in 
that country ; not to get elected, of course—for that 
would be against the law—but just, as I before said, 
to make themselves and their friends feel their keep- 
ing a little. 

Nobody ever did know how I got money to get 
along on, till after the election was over, and I had 
beat my competitors twenty-seven hundred and forty- 
eight votes. Even the price of cotton couldn’t save 
my friend Aleck this time. My rich friend, who had 
been so good to me in the way of money, now sent for 
me, and loaned me a hundred dollars, and told me to 
go ahead; that that amount would bear my expenses 
to Congress, and I must then shift for myself. Icame 
on to Washington, and draw’d two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and purchased with it a check on the bank at 
Nashville, and enclosed it to my friend ; and I may 
say, in truth, I sent this money with a mighty good 
will, for I reckon nobody in this world loves a friend 
better than me, or remembers a kindness longer.” 


THE END OF AUTUMN. 


Autumn departs—but still his mantle’s fold 
Rests on the groves of noble Somerville, 
Beneath a shroud of russet dropped with gold 
Tweed and his tributaries mingle still ; 
Hoarser the wind, and deeper sounds the rill, 
Yet lingering notes of sylvan music swell, 
The deep-toned eushat, and the redbreast shrill ; 
And yet some tints of summer splendour tell 
When the broad sun sinks down on Ettrick’s western fell. 


Autumn departs—from Gala’s fields no more 

Come rural sounds our kindred banks to cheer ; 

Blent with the stream, and gale that wafts it o’er, 

No more the distant reaper’s mirth we hear. 

The last blithe shout hath died upon our ear, 

And harvest-home hath hushed the clanging wain, 

On the waste hill no forms of life appear, 

Save where—sad laggard of the autumnal train— 
Some age-struck wanderer gleans few ears of scattered 

grain. 

Deem’st thou these saddened scenes have pleasure still, 

Lovest thou through Autumn’s fading realms to stray, 

To see the heath-flower withered on the hill, 

To listen to the wood’s expiring lay, 

To note the red leaf shivering on the spray, 

To mark the last bright tints the mountain stain, 

On the waste fields to trace the gleaner’s way, 

And moralise on mortal joy and pain ? 
O! ifsuch scenes thou lovest, scorn not the minstrel strain. 


No! do not seorn although its hoarser note __ 

Scaree with the cushat’s homely song can vie, 

Though faint its beauties as the tints remote 

That gleam through mist on Autumn’s evening sky, 

And few as leaves that tremble, sear and dry, 

When wild November hath his bugle wound ; 

Nor mock my toil—a lonely gleaner I, 

Through fields time-wasted, on sad inquest bound, 

Where happier bards of yore have richer harvest found. 

Sin Waurer Scorr. 


TRUE GREATNESS \ 

THE greatness of the warrior is poor and low com- 
pared with the magnanimity of virtue. It vanishes 
before the greatness of principle. The martyr to hu- 
manity, to freedom, or religion; the unshrinking 
adherent of despised and deserted truth ; who alone, 
unsupported, and scorned, with no crowd to infuse 
into him courage, no variety of objects to draw his 
thoughts from himself, no opportunity of effort or re- 
sistance to rouse and nourish energy, still yields him- 
self calmly, resolutely, with invincible philanthropy, 
to bear prolonged and exquisite suffering, which 
one retracting word might remove; such a man is as 
superior to the warrior as the tranquil and boundless 
heavens above us to the low earth we tread beneath 
our feet. 

Great generals, away from the camp, are commonly 
no greater men than the mechanician taken from his 
workshop. In conversation they are often dull, 
Works of profound thinking on general and great to- 
pics they cannot comprehend. The conqueror of 
Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, undoubtedly pos- 
sesses great military talents; but we have never heard 


of his eloquence in the senate, or of his sagacity in the 
cabinet ; and we venture to say, that he will leave 
the world without adding one new thought on the 
great themes on which the genius of philosophy and 
legislation has meditated for ages. We will not go 
down for illustration to such men as Nelson, a man 
great on the deck, but debased by gross vices, and 
who never pretended to enlargement of intellect. To 
institute a comparison in point of talent and genius 
between such men and Milton, Bacon and Shak- 
speare, is almost an insult on these illustrious names. 

Who can think of these truly great intelligences ; 
of the range of their minds through heaven and earth ; 
of their deep intuition into the soal; of their new and 
glowing combinations of thought; of the energy with 
which they grasped and subjected to’their main pur- 
pose the infinite materials of illustration which na- 
ture and life aiford—who can think of the forms of 
transcendant beauty and grandeur which they created, 
or which were rather emanations of their own minds ; 
of the calm wisdom and fervid impetuous imagination 
which they conjoined; of the dominion which they 
have exerted over so many generations, and which 
time only extends and makes sure; of the voice of 
power, in which, though dead, they still speak to na- 
tions, and awaken intellect, sensibility, and genius in 
both hemispheres ; who can think of such men, and 
not feel the immense inferiority of the most gifted 
warrior, whose elements of thought are physical 
forces and physical obstructions, and whose employ- 
ment is the combination of the lowest class of objects 
on which a powerful mind can be employed ?—Chan- 
ning. 

CIVIC IMPORTANCE. < 

A long time ago, when civic honours were honours 
indeed, a newly elected magistrate of a Scottish pro- 
vincial town, after shutting up his warebouse for the 
day, took a stroll in the suburbs to inhale the pure 
air. Stepping along with the newly adopted cane in 
hand, and in the evident and entire possession of his 
recently acquired honours, a countrywoman whose 
cow had strayed that evening hastily accosted him in 
these words—“ Man, saw ye Hawkey, my cow, as ye 
cam’ alang the road ?”? to which interrogation the ma- 
gistrate made no reply, but passed on. “A second time 
the anxious gudewife put the same question, “ I’m 
sayin’, man, did you see my cow?” on which the 
bailie turned round, shook his head, and looked things 
so unutterable, that it may appear strange why the 
honest woman did not at once comprehend what was 
intended to be conveyed ; but the truth was, she held 
property in the cow—her whole property——and was in- 
capable at the time of entertaining another idea be- 
side; consequently the same question was again pro- 
pounded, and with greater earnestness than ever— 
“Tm sayin’, man, are ye deaf ?—did you see my cow 
Hawkey as ye cam alang the road?” The bailie, 
now finding that looks were entirely thrown away on 
this stupid person, was forced at length to open his 
mouth, and declare himself in these words—“ Woman, 
Ttell you ’'m no aman; I'm a magistrate.” Mutable, 
however, are all earthly things. The term of this 
official personage came to a close—the golden chain 
passed tq another—the cane, as 4 matter of course, 
was laid aside—and the bailie once more appeared a 
plain citizen; in these altered circumstances what 
could he do, but confess, as-he actually did, that now 
he was a man again ? 


GOVERNESSES. 

An eminent English physician states, that, of the 
female inmates of madhouses, the largest proportion 
consists of women who have been governesses. We 
should like to have this verified; although we agree 
with the author of ‘* England and America,” when he 
asks, ‘* What condition of life is more detestable than 
an English governess ? In England (says he), gover-. 
nesses, young, beautiful, well-informed, virtuous, and, 
from the contradiction between their poverty and their 
intrinsic merit, peculiarly susceptible, are generally 
very harshly treated; imprisoned, set to hard labour, 
cruelly mortified by the parents and visitors, worried 
by the children, insulted by the servants; and all for 
what ?—butlers’ wages.”” The vast number of this re- 
spectable and educated class of females, and their dit- 
ficulty in procuring comfortable situations, form in- 
deed one of the most remarkable characteristics of 
English society in the present day. 
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THE INCREASING FAMILY. 

THE commonly received maxim that men should marry 
young, is very good so far ; but they should not marry 
too young. It is both unseemly that a mere youth 
should be addressed by the reverential name of father, 
and unfavourable to his progress in life, that he should 
too soon be burdened with the cares of a family. It 
is positively painful, and this because in some measure 
unnatural, to see the sober demeanour which marriage 
somehow or other invariably produces, encroaching 
upon a face where the gaiety, and even the frivolity, 
proper to youth, ought still to reign without dispute. 
It is still more distressing to see a mind of some sali- 
ency and considerable promise arrested in its career, 
and, by the necessity of filling a number of young 
mouths, fixed down to some toil hardly worthy of it, 
without the hope of ever again venturing its powers 
in fields beyond its present range. We decidedly 
think, with all due respect for the views which argue 
the expediency of an early marriage, that no one ought 
to venture upon that step till the most of the first dif- 
ficulties of life are over, and some assurance has been 
gained of the possibility of answering all the pecuniary 
demands which this condition can be expected to 
lead to. 

By way of illustrating this position, let us take a 
‘young man of about twenty years of age, who sees 
only the bright side of things, is as lively and merry 
as a cricket, and always walks as if he had just come 
out of a dancing-school. At this period, he has no 
doubt whatever of becoming very soon a rich man; 
and then how he will “go it!” He will ‘have car- 
riages, and horses, and dogs, and a fine house, a well- 
filled cellar, and a sumptuous wardrobe; and he’ll 
jaunt about from place to place during the whole 
summer—and he’ll entertain magnificently. What 
a house he’ll keep! He’ll make every thing fly right 
and left, without grudge and without limit. Happy 
as heis in his present condition, and fully satisfied as 
he is with every thing about him, such thoughts as 
these make him happier still; and from this, and other 
sources of joy, he drinks such frequent and intoxicat- 
ing draughts of pleasure, that he is absolutely like to 
leap out of his skin with delight, and would instantly 
knock any man down who should dare to say that 
this was not one of the most charming of worlds, 
By and bye, however, the young gentleman becomes 
all at once exceedingly grave, and is detected in fre. 
quent fits of abstraction and melancholy. He begins 
to write verses, too, and sighs as he writes them. His 
desk is filled with half-finished sonnets and plain. 
tive ballads—none of them of very high poetic merit, 
but all of them very sad, very tender, and very me- 
Jancholy. What is the matter? What can have 
happened to effect this extraordinary change ?—and, 
above all, what on earth has made him turn poet ? 
Alas! poor youth, he no longer skips about, the live- 
liest of the lively. His walk is now sober and sedate, 
and instead of laughing joyously outright, as he used 
to do, he never goes beyond a faint sentimental smile. 
Altogether, his manner and appearance have become 
quite lack-a-daisical and affecting. Then what is the 
matter? Why, the young gentleman’s in love. In 
no long time, the interesting swain, who-is now in 
business for himself, is united to the object of his 
affections, and again he is as lively, and merry, and 


thoughtless as ever. No: not altogether so thought- 
less, perhaps; for the furnishing of his house, and | 
the other unavoidable expenses attendant on the 
happy occasion, have rather taken him aback a lit- 


tle; they have in fact given him a squeeze which 
has made every bone in his body ache, and have sug- 
gested to him some rather grave refiections. How- 


ever, he still is a merry fellow, certainly ; and what 
is more, he is a happy fellow. 

In due time our happy man is presented with a son, 
and heir to the fortune which papa has yet to make 
for him; and this occurrence—I mean the birth of 
his son—greatly adds to his felicity. The baby, to be 
sure, requires a good many expensive little knick- 
knacks in the way of dress; but he does not grudge 
them, not at all; nor would he, although they were ten 
times more expensive—he is so delighted with the 
little fellow, who is his very picture; at least every 
body says so, and what every body says must be true. 
The rather serious consideration, however, does cer- 
tainly cross him now and then, that here is an addi- 
tional claim upon his exertions, and these, he begins 
to think, must be increased to meet it; and he does 
increase them cheerfully, but seriously: and now his 
countenance, like a barometer before rain, has fallen, 
though imperceptibly, another point or two towards 
grave—a slightly deeper shade of thought has settled 
on it, and it takes rather more now tu make him 
laugh than it did before; and when he does laugh, 
though it is sufficiently cordial and hearty still, it is 
not altogether so boisterous nor so long protracted as 
it used to be. The little fellow, too, begins to squall 
a little, especially during the night; and has already 
wakened papa repeatedly from a profound and re- 
freshing sleep. But papa was not angry at the little 
fellow. He was not in the least displeased at being so 
disturbed—not he; he was only sorry for his dear little 
boy, who must have been unwell; but he really 
wishes he could be kept quiet at night at any rate, if 
at all possible, for his own sake; not that he feels it 
in any way disagreeable, but the child itself must be 
the worse for such unseasonable squallings. 

By and bye, our happy man receives another addi- 
tion to his family, and his delight is not less on this 
than on the former occasion; but it is now evident 
that he either must increase his income by some means 
or other, or he must retrench in some quarter, to pro- 
vide for this additional claim; and he now begins to 
think very seriously what may be the best way to ac- 
complish this, and the thought adds another shade to 
the incipient gravity which is fast settling on his once 
joyful and merry countenance ; but he is by no means 
unhappy for all this, quite the contrary; he is now 
happier than ever he was, only his happiness is more 
stayed, rational, and philosophical, than it was when 
he had nothing to think of. This is really ail the dif- 
ference, although you may think otherwise; and his 
first-born has now become such an amusing, lively, 
active, funny little fellow! He breaks every thing 
in the house that will break with him, and that he 
can lay his hands upon; and he insists on getting 
upon papa’s knee every morning at breakfast time. 
Papa himself taught him this custom, and he some- 
times finds it rather annoying, to be sure; but the 
little fellow will not be denied. He will scream him. 
self to death if papa does not take him; and he is such 
a sagacious little rogue, that he commences screaming 
the moment he perceives the slightest preparatory 
movement for the morning repast. What, then, can 
poor papa do but indulge him ? He accordingly plants 
the little fellow on his knee; and as the little fellow is 
in high spirits, a great deal of amusement may rea- 
sonably be expected, and those who expect this are 
not disappointed. He commences the performances 
of the morning by capsizing the cream-pot; he then 
proceeds to the cups, which he also capsizes one after 
the other, and finally breaks two of them and a saucer, 
Papa, who is highly tickled with these feats of dex- 
terity and proofs of, spirit, endeavours in the mean- 
time to gulp down a moutbfal or two of tea every now 


and then; but to do this, he is obliged to watch the 
smart little fellow’s motions, and to avail himself of 
the opportunities afforded by his attention being for 
the moment engaged somewhere else, for it is only 
then that he can with any safety make the attempt. 
With all papa’s caution, however, he is sometimes 
taken by surprise, and has the saucer of scalding tea, 
which he is slyly endeavouring to carry to his lips, 
canted over on his legs. The egg, too, which papa 
is attempting, with great inconvenience and labour, 
to discuss, is overturned on the tablecloth, and pro- 
bably some teaspoonfuls of it plastered on his light 
waistcoat, which he put on clean that morning; and 
all this, and a great deal more, is accomplished by 
the stout, active, restless little fist of his tormentor. 
Papa at length rises from table without having taken 
any thing to speak of; but he doesn’t mind that any 
thing, for he wasn’t much disposed to eat at any rate, 
and the little feliow has afforded him an amount of 
amusement worth twenty breakfasts. 

The squalling at night, which was formerly, even 
at the worst, buta solo, is now a duet, or the two 
perform alternately, which is rather an improvement, 
as there is then no cessation. No sooner, in that case, 
is the one done than the other strikes up, so that 
papa is serenaded the whole night without any inter- 
mission, and he must now just catch a sleep when he 
can. Still papa complains not of the annoyance. The 
only feeling which it excites in his parental bosom is 
that of compassion for the poor little sufferers; and 
he gets up himself two or three times in the middle 
of the night, in the depth of winter, throws a wrap- 
per about him, for it is intensely cold, and gropes his 
way in the dark to nurse’s room, to ascertain what 
is the matter, and to endeavour, if possible, to soothe 
the little squallers; but all his attempts are vain, or 
rather they somehow or other make things worse. 
The poor things scream ten times louder than before, 
until they at last fairly scream him out of the apart- 
ment, when he again returns to bed, wondering what 
can be the matter, and his teeth clattering like a pair 
of nut-crackers with the severity of the cold, and to 
which he has now been exposed more than half naked 
for upwards of three quarters of an hour. In despite 
of the squalling, however, which is still going on vi- 
gorously, and which he new considers a hopeless case, 
that is, beyond the reach of any thing that he can 
do, he gradually, though certainly unwillingly, sinks 
again into sleep. But he is not permitted to remain 
long in this happy oblivion, In about half an hour 
he is again awakened, but now in a very alarming 
manner. The squalling, instead of abating, had in- 
creased while he slept, and has now put the house in 
a complete uproar. The servants, roused from their 
beds, are running to and fro in dishabille with 
lighted candles, some bringing this, and some going 
for that. The kitchen-fire is struck up; pots, pans, 
and kettles are in requisition to produce instant sup- 
plies of hot water. Tubs and basins are prepared, 
and heaps of flannel sheets and towels are piled up 
around, and a regular process of bathing, fomenting, 
rubbing, and plunging, is commenced on the bodies 
of the little screamers, papa and mamma assisting in 
and presiding over the whole. At length, after full 
two hours of the most dreadful confusion, terror, and 
alarm, the storm ceases. The little screamers, wrap- 
ped snugly up in fresh flannels, fal] into a profound 
sleep, and papa again retires to bed; but it is only for 
an hour or so, as the morning is now far advanced, 
and his business requires thet he should be up be- 
times; and whenhe does get up for the third and last 
time, the first thing he does is to go and take a look 
of his little ones, whom he expects to find seriously 
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ill after thé horrible night that they, and he too, have 
spent; but papa is surprised and delighted to find that 
there is, after all, nothing whatever the matter with 
the little rogues. They are in a profound sleep, 
and looking as well as ever they did in their lives ; 
and papa now begins to think that they kicked up 
the row merely to deprive him of his night’s rest, 
which, it must be confessed, they effectually did. 
This, however, is not the first time they have played 
him snch a trick. He has been often so disturbed 
before, and indeed can count upon its recurrence at 
least thrice a-week. 

Time wears on, and another and another little che- 
rub comes to increase the felicity of the happy man. 
Things are now looking serious, very serious. Here 
is pow not one, or two, or three to provide for, but 
absolutely a whole colony. With each little stranger’s 
arrival, a deeper and a deeper shade of thought settles 
on the countenance of the delighted papa, till he 
tinally becomes as grave as a judge. All his fanciful 
juvenile anticipations of living in style are long since 
fied. He is getting up in years, too, and those mus- 
cles of his face that used to play with such ready and 
pliant motion under the most trifling excitement, are 
become rigid and intractable, and he rarely now does 
more in the humorous way, than give a very grave, 
dignified, and distant smile. ‘The demands, too, 
which are made upon his purse, are now inces- 
sant. ‘There are the open, direct, every-day demands; 
but there is, besides these, a serious, a dreadful, though 
quiet, under-current of expenditure going on in the 
shape of yearly accounts. The other is small shot. 
These are, every one of them, forty-eight pounders at 
least. ‘here’s the tailor’s bill, the shoemaker’s bill, 
the milliner’s bill, the baker’s bill, the butcher’s, the 
grocer’s, &c. &c., all tremendously increased, and 
increasing. Indeed, there has been for the last ten 
years an annual improvement taking place on the re- 
spective amounts of each of these accounts, much more 
manifest than satisfactory. 

In the tailor’s bill, which used to be filled with items 
exclusively papa’s, papa can now scarcely discern the 
trifles which are his in the immense and closely writ- 
ten roll which is now unfolded before him. The ac- 
count now runs after this fashion :—‘‘ To jacket and 
trousers for Master Robert, to ditto for Master John, 
to ditto for Master William, to ditto for Master Alex- 
ander, to ditto for Master Thomas ;”’ here, probably, 
some such trifle as a waistcoat or a pair of gaiters for 
papa occurs, and then the formidable document goes 
on:—‘ To fancy suit of green for Master Robert, 
trousers and mending for Master William, to making 
down your greatcoat for suit to Master Andrew,” &c. 
&c. &c. In short, papa’s share of the account is in 
about a similar proportion to the whole that the bread 
was to the sack in Falstalf's tavern bill. 

The shoemaker’s bill, again, runs exactly after the 
same manner. Here, Master Robert, Master John, 
Master William, Master Alexander, Master Andrew, 
and Master Thomas, figure as before; every twentieth 
item only, or thereabouts, being dedicated to papa. 
Papa pays ungrudgingly ; but he certainly does begin 
to think that it is no joke, and cannot conceive how 
the boys contrive to wear so many shoes. ‘Then, 
what a connoisseur the once gay young spark—who 
has seen the day when he would scarcely even name 
such vulgar things—has grown in brown soap and 
raw sugar, and all the other homely but necessary 
articles of domestic use. And what a formidable 
appearance the happy man’s house now presents, com- 
pared to what it did some fifteen vears ago !—dozens 
of pairs of shoes here, dozens of hats there; dozers 
of umbrellas, dozens of little cloaks and greatcoats ; 
every thing, in short, is now on a great and numeri- 
cally formidable scale, and seems to be increasing ina 
most astounding and alarming ratio. 

Papa sometimes succeeds in stealing unobserved 
into a retired room, and enjoying there half an hour’s 
undisturbed perusal of the newspapers; but it is not 
often, after all, that he is successful in effecting this 
retreat. During the first year of his married life he 
was able to take anap for an hour after dinner, on the 
sofa or in the easy chair, but now all this pleasure is 
gone. No longer any such periods of repose. In at 
least seven times out of ten he is caught in the at- 
tempt at sneaking off to his own room; probably in 
the lobby, when the discoverer instantly seizes him 
by the skirts of the coat, and sends forth a shout 
that in a twinkling brings a dozen of his brothers 
and sisters to his aid. These immediately join in the 
attack, by flinging themselves on papa, whom they 
finally succeed in carrying back a prisoner to the din- 
ing-room, where they forcibly reinstate him in his 
easy chair, amidst deafening shouts of triumph and 
rejoicing. Papa, seeing the case is hopeless, flings 
down the papers, and, with the best grace he can, re- 
sigus himself to his fate. The humming of a fly in 
the apartment would at one time have discomposed 
him; but he is now deaved with noise without the 
smallest irritation. He is tamed into submission toa 
thousand vagaries. 

Papa had once a fine Cremona, an excellent fiddle 
—and it is indeed still extant in the family—but it 
has been converted into a go-cart, by the simple ope- 
ration of removing the belly, and attaching a string 
to the head, and it now draws bricks and rubbish 
famously ; at least so say both little Bob and litle 
Will, who have the merit of the discovery, and whose 
united ingenuity it was that changed the destiny of 
the instrument. Of papa’s music, too, the painful 


and expensive collection of several years, these same 
ingenious and active little gentlemen have made a 
handsome assortment of paper caps, boats, and kites. 
Papa’s fowling-piece, a regular Joe Manton, and a 
pair of very handsome pocket-pistols, of all of which 
papa was rather vain, have gone asimilar road. The 
locks of both gun and pistols ‘have been snapped to 
pieces, and the barrels, especially that of the fowling- 
piece, were found to make a most amusing sort of 
pump, just by wrapping a little tow about the end of 
the ramrod. The butt is then plunged into a tub or 
other repository of water, no matter whether dirty or 
clean ; indeed, the dirtier the better, when itis intended 
to be employed against any one. The ramrod pre- 
pared, as already said, with tow at the end, is now 
leisurely drawn up in the barrel, and a column of wa- 
ter, admitted by the touch-hole, followW it. Phe ram- 
rod is then suddenly and forcibly thrust down again, 
and this column is ejected, by the same channel by 
which it gained admittance, in the form of a beautiful 
stream about the thickness of a quill, and may be di- 
rected against any obnoxious person within the dis- 
tance of ten yards, at pleasure, and affords capital 
fun. Well, papa’s Joe Manton was thus employed 
by the youngsters for three or four months before he 
found it out; and when he did find it out, he was very 
angry. ButgyHat could he do? It was too late; the 
gun which cost him fifteen guineas was not worth 
sixpence by the time he made the discovery. 


Papa must not now leave a single article for which 
he has any regard, or which he has any wish to pre- 
serve, but under lock and key. If he do, he will 
repent it; and this he knows, by sad experience, full 
well, If it wild tear, it will be torn to pieces long be- 
fore he returns ; and if it will not tear, it will surely 
burn or break ; and these various modes of destruc- 
tion can all be tried in their turns. The day was when 
papa could lay any thing down any where in his own 
house with the utmost safety, and feel quite assured 
of finding it unharmed on his return; but not now. 
There are no fewer than seven or eight active little 
imps watching his every motion, and looking with 
eager eyes on every thing he does, and most especi- 
ally on every thing he takes from his pocket, and 
ready, the moment his back is turned, to ponnce upon 
the unprotected article, to test its capabilities, and 
prove its durability. Papa dare not now leave an 
article exposed for a minute in any part of the house. 
Papa, indeed, has a room which he calls his own, 
but with what propriety he himself best knows; for, 
notwithstanding all his edicts, injunctions, and threats, 
he finds it impossible to keep it clear of his tormentors 
for ten minutes together. On some pretence or other 
they find their way in, and, do what he can, he is never 
without at least half a dozen of them, so that either 
reading or writing is entirely out of the question. He 
has here abundance of writing materials, however; but 
what a condition they are in! His quills and pens 
are split up to the feather, and crushed and flattened. 
His ink-bottle is filled with rubbish. His paper is 
torn, blotted, dirtied, and creased. Three-fourths of 
his wafers, too, are missing, and the other fourth is 
crumbled into fragments. His sealing-wax is broken 
into bits a quarter of an inch long. His blotting-pa- 
per is saturated with ink, the bottle having been 
overturned on it; and the shining dust for sprinkling 
wet writing is now a solid lump of paste, some one of 
the active little fellows having poured a quantity of 
water amongst it, and thereafter stirred.it about with 
the ivory folder, which itself now boasts of two nicely 
serrated edges, an effect which another of the active 
little fellows produced by hacking it deliberately and 
judiciously with a table-knife. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
ANALOGY BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
KINGDOMS. 

ALTHOUGH the structure and economy of plants have 
often been compared with those of animals, it would 
seem, as formerly noticed by us on this interesting 
subject, that either the comparison has not been suf- 
ficiently extended, or that the application of the con- 
sequent inferences has not been fairly deduced. This 
will appear evident if we consider that vegetables and 
animals possess many essential qualities in common, 
and that no one has as yet determined, positively, 
where the one kind of existence begins or the other 
terminates ; whereas, all researches on this subject 
tend to the conclusion, that the ingenuity of man has 
offered a violence to nature, by aiming at an artificial 
division of a family too closely united to render a to- 
tal separation possible. If we contemplate the won- 
derfully connected chain of animated existence, and 
observe the nice gradations of qualities by which ani- 
mals differ from one another—advancing to perfection, 
or receding from it; if we attend tothe mannerin which 
animals and vegetables run, as it were, one into the 
other, so imperceptibly that we must pass over seve- 
ral links in the great chain before we can identify in- 
dividuals by their essential characteristic differences, 
as belonging either to the one or to the other—it seems 
impossible to avoid acceding to the idea that an unna- 
tural and artificial distinction has been introduced, 


} we can distinguish animals from vegetables. 


and that the vegetable is but a continuation of the 
animal kingdom. Witness the inability of men to 
mark the line of separation. Some substances, the 
most obvious qualities of which would induce a super- 
ficial observer to pronounce them vegetable, are found, 
on closer inspection, to have a claim to animal life, 
from possessing many of its alleged characteristic pre- 
perties. We have been told that the configuration, © 
appearance, &c. of animals and vegetables, differ so 
widely that they cannot be mistaken for one another ; 
but however specious this doctrine may appear in the 
closet, it cannot stand the test of practical application ; 
for corals, corallines, and sponges, were ranked among 
fossils by Woodware ; by Marsigli they were elevated 
a step higher, and appeared in the catalogue of vege. 
tables; while, lately, the discoveries of Mr Ellis have 
placed them in the animal kingdom. 

Examining more particularly the distinctions which 
have been pointed out by authors as discriminative of 
animal and vegetable life, we shall find that their es- 
sentially distinctive characters have never yet been 
accurately stated. JLinneus has summed up in a very 
few words the discriminating properties of each of the 
three kingdoms into which nature has been divided. 
His definitions, however, are very imperfect, present. 
ing us with no definite ideas of the things which his 
words are intended to represent or describe. He tells 
that ‘‘ stones grow; vegetables grow and live; animals 
grow, live, and feel.” Now, stones do not grow, ac- 
cording to the ordinary notions of growth, which sup- 
pose that this process cannot take place without 2 
peculiar organisation of parts, and vessels adapted to 
absorb nutrient particles, and to appropriate them to 
the increment of the body ; and if it be contended that 
in this way stones acquire bulk, the advocates for such 
a doctrine can no longer consistently represent them 
as inanimate matter. ‘The increase of stone is purely 
accidental, and the result of the deposition of par- 
ticles similar to their constituent ones. The proposed 
distinctive characters of vegetables and animals are no 
less defective, since they are made to hinge exclusively 
on the presumption that the former are always desti- 
tute of sensibility, while the latter always-possess it ; 
whereas we find some plants apparently possessing 
sensibility in a very remarkable degree, and many ot 
the lower animals apparently altogether devoid of it. 
We have here, therefore, no certain mark by which 
That 
the former in general “ grow, live, and feel,” must cer- 
tainly be admitted; but the definition, far from im- 
pressing us with those magnificent ideas of animal 
life which we derive from beholding the beauty of the 
horse, the majesty of the lion, the strength of the ele- 
phant, or the sagacity of the dog, will only convey the 
most abject notions of animated beings. Far from 
raising our thoughts to the instinetive, intellectual, 
and active powers which chiefly exalt the animal above 
the vegetable, it merely points out apassive property, 
and even this, perhaps, not in fact characteristic of the 
tormer. 

Jungius says, “a plant is a living but not a sen- 
tient body, fixed in a determinate place, where it is 
nourished, increases in size, and propagates its species.”” 
Thus he ascribes living powers to vegetables, but de- 
nies them the faculty of perveiving—a species of life 
totally incomprehensible. We can indeed conceive 
this faculty to exist independently of sensibility, pro- 
perly so called. It is what, by physiologists, is com- 
monly called irritability, and is distinguished from 
sensibility by being without consciousness ; as is well 
displayed in the susceptibility of the muscles of the 
human body to mechanical or other stimuli, even 
when the individual is in a state of apoplexy, and of 
course unconscious of their action. But the muscles 
themselves must have perceived these stimuli, or they 
would not have acted on them; and without some such 
faculty as this, it is impossible to conceive any living 
being to exist. However diversified the phenomena 
of life may be throughout the widely extended range 
of being—however modified in character, from the 
highest intellectual endowments, and the greatest 
number of vital functious, down to a total extinction 
of the one, and an almost entire obliteration of the 
other, we still find the faculty of perceiving, in the 
sense above alluded to; and it is indeed the only cri- 
terion by which we can assure ourselves of the pre- 
sence of life. We thus find that this authoc’s defini- 
tion cannot with propriety be acceded to. 

Some flowers follow the course of the sun in his diur- 
nal journeyings, and mauy other kinds of motions have 
also been observed in the vegetable kingdom ; all in- 
dicative of their enjoying perception. If the roots of a 
tree find their progress impeded by a stone or other 
hard substance, they turn aside, and avoid it; and 
the constancy with which they desert a barren in 
favour of a fertile soil, is familiar to every body. 
When a root is uncovered, and not exposed to heat, 
if a wet sponge be placed at some distance from it, and 
in a different direction to that in which the root was 
proceeding, it will alter its course, and move towards 
the sponge. When a seed is sown in an inverted po- 
sition, that part which should form the descending 
stem or root, though, from its situation, it is compelled 
at first to shoot in a contrary direction, soon bends 
downwards, and penetrates the earth; whereas, the 
extremity of a young stem, which has been confined 
to an inclined position, will shortly, on the confining: 
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cause being removed, regain its perpendicular direc- 
tion. Ifa vessel of water be put within six inches of 
a cucumber plant, in twenty-four hours it alters the 
direction of its branches, and turns towards the water. 
Other plants, when confined in an apartment to which 
light can enter only at one aperture, soon turn towards 
it, as if to court its invigorating influence ; and if this 
opening be closed, and the rays of light be allowed to 
enter in a different, or even an opposite direction, we 
find that the plant will forsake its former inclination, 
and direct itself towards the light. Twist the branches 
of a tree so that the inferior or under apne of the 
leaves shall look towards the sky, in a little time they 
will recover their natural situation. Some plants, 
again, close their leaves at the approach of rain; and 
the leaves of others are in perpetual motion, although 
the air be perfectly serene and calm; while others ex- 
pand and close their flowers, not only at particular 
sco uniformly atthe same hour. But enough 
has been said of the motive power of plants to prove 
that they possess it in many and in diversified degrees, 
and that the motions first alluded to do not depend al- 
together upon a mechanical action of the solar rays, 
as has been asserted. It would be easy to multiply 
examples, but it would be tedious and useless to do 
so, more particularly as we must revert to the subject 
when treating of the analogies presented by the sleep 
of animals and vegetables. 

Dr Cullen thought that plants and animals were to 
be distinguished by the manner in which they take 
in their aliment. This, he affirms, is performed in 
plants by a general absorption ; while animals take in 
their food at one part, and from this one part send 
nourishment to the whole body. But as some of the 
inferior animals are altogether nourished by absorp- 
tion, the whole of his hypothesis falls to the ground. 
Moreover, there is reason to believe that the life of 
most animals might be supported by general absorp- 
tion alone. In disease, the human system has been for 
a long time so sustained; and we know that thirst is 
as effectually allayed by immersion in water, or by 
placing wet clothes on the body, as by swallowing 
fluids. Here, then, are several ineffectual attempts to 
point out the distinction between these two natural 
kingdoms. Many other efforts also have been made, 
but all equally abortive. To draw the line, indeed, 
appears not less difficult than for the modern specu- 
lator to convince men of less subtlety, perhaps, but of 
more faith than himself, that the sooty African is of 
a different species from the fair-skinned European. 

We will now briefly notice some particulars in 
which plants and animals resemble each other, and 
_ this in relation to their structure, functions, nutri- 
ment, growth, dissemination, decay, and death. 

The more perfect animals are organised living 
bodies, of great variety of configuration. They are 
made up of bones, muscles, brain, spinal marrow, and 
nerves ; a sanguiferous and lymphatic system—lungs, 
various secreting organs, and excretory vessels. Take 
into account the triple skin and cellular membrane, 
hair, nails or hoofs, teeth, glands, intestines, and or- 
gans of sense, and we shall nave enumerated the prin- 
cipal component parts of the higher orders of animals. 
Descend gradually down the scale to the lowest and 
most imperfect tribes, and we lose by degrees the 
greater number of these organs, till we find at last 
nothing left but a jelly-like mass, as in the medusa, 
or a hollow undivided tube, asin the polypus. The 
lobster and other shell animals have their bones ex- 
ternal to their bodies; some insects want eyes, others 
have no mouths; some animals have no heart, al- 
though an arterial pulsation is to be perceived ; and 
the polypus has neither—what may properly be called 
—a heart, head, nor stomach. 

Plants are also organised bodies, the ligneous or 
woody parts of which correspond to the bones of ani- 
mals, since like them they are composed of concentric 
layers of hardened fibres, and of vessels to be sepa- 
rated by maceration The pith answers to the brain 
and spinal marrow, and an apparent nerve runs down 
the middle of every leaf, sending off branches which 
ramify over its suriace. ‘They havealso their vascu- 
Jar system like animals, and most of them a regular 
respiratory apparatus, corresponding to lungs. ‘hat 
they have likewise secreting organs and excretory 
vessels, is obvious from the various odours which they 
exhale. A tree has its cutis, cuticle, and cellular 
membrane; the leaves consist of an upper and lower 
surface of fine skin, between which a certain kind of 
pulpy substance is enclused, and numerous air-bladders 
dispersed. Several are profusely covered with downy 
hair ; and in others, prickles supply the place of teeth. 
Grasses present a structure similar to what we see in 
leeches, caterpillars, &c., or, as having their densest 
part outside, in the lobster ; and analogous in compo- 
sition to the medusa and the soft insect, is the pulpy 
house-leek and mushroom. When the pith is dried 
up, the plant ceases to vegetate; it being of the same 
importance, aud analogous to the brain and spinal 
marrow of animals, the derangement of which is de- 
structive to life. It is not improbable that the sti- 
mulus of the sap induces the containing vessels to 
contract and propel the sap throughout the whole 
plant, just in the same manner as the stimulus of the 
blood excites the heart and arteries to their peculiar 
action. In animals, the bile, saliva, and other fluids, 
are prepared and separated from the blood by the 
action of particular vessels; and in plants, a variety 
of juices are produced bly similar operations. Some 
plants are said to throw off more moisture in a given 


time by perspiration than the human body. This 
will not appear incredible, if we consider that this 
fluid passes off through vessels which open upon the 
leaves ; consequently it is a very extensive surface that 
is presented for the discharge of superfluous moisture. 
They also transpire, but in a comparatively slight 
degree, through the cuticular pores ; and observation 
proves that the same occurs in animals, less being 
thrown off by the skin than by the lungs. In ani- 
mals, the colour of the skin depends upon the rete 
mucosum—a kind of net-work above the true skin— 
and the same appears to be the case in plants. 

We see, then, an obvious resemblance in the gene- 
ral structure and functions of animals and vegetables, 
differing of course in the more perfect and the more 
simple; yet whatever deviations are found from the 
standard of perfection in the one, similar peculiari- 
ties occur in the other. The corresponding parts in 
each are destined to perform the same offices, or to 
answer the same purposes. 

Many ingenious experiments have from time to time 
been devised, with a view of determining the mode by 
which the growth and nourishment of animals and 
vegetables are effected. It is now, however, pretty 
generally admitted, that growth, as regards animals, 
is the result of the expansion and elongation of the 
vessels. It is not indeed difficult to suppgse that this 
effect should be brought about by the force of the cir- 
culation proceeding at first with much-energy, the 
animal solids being then lax and yielding ; afterwards 
its progress will be in an inverse ratio to the resist- 
ance opposed by the augmented bulk and increased 
density of the solids, until at length it altogether ceases. 
Plants, being also organised, may be supposed to ac- 
quire bulk by a process somewhat similar. How the 
different substances taken by animals as food are as- 
similated, it is difficult to conceive. By the effects we 
every day see produced, we are certain that this does 
happen; but the process of digestion is not even yet 
well understood ; it is probably owing, however, to 
the action of certain fluids furnished by the small ca- 
pillary vessels of the parts adapted to the office. That 
the vessels of plants also can decompose substances 
taken into their system, convert them into their own 
constituent principles, and produce from them fluids 
in the form of secretions, very dissimilar not only to 
the substances received, but to each other, has already 
been mentioned. As examples, the orange, shaddock, 
lemon, &c. contain in one set of vessels an acrid aro- 
matic oil, in another an agreeable acid. The same 
plant will yield one fluid as sweet and richer than 
honey, and another bitteras gall. Animals, like plants, 
attain their full developement sooner or later, accord- 
ing to species, climate, and food. Different vegetables 
also demand a different diet as much as animals; and 


unless this be attended to, they will not arrive at per- 


fection. Fields contiguous to one another, but differ. 
ently manured, though in every other respect alike, 
and similarly sown, will present very opposite appear- 
ances. In the one, the plants will spring with vigour, 
and be duly developed and increase; in the other, they 
will shoot slowly and look impoverished, being feeble, 
small, and often abortive, or incapable of bearing seed. 
Agriculturists are well acquainted with this fact, and 
accommodate their soil to the nature of the plants ; es- 
tablishing thus another obvious analogy between the 
two kingdoms.—7To be continued. 


A STORY OF MODERN GREECE, 


(From a work we formerly mentioned as exceedingly deserving of 
perusal, entitled ‘* Sketches of Greece and Turkey.” Ridgway, 
London, 1833. ] 

AxsourT the year 1820, Charilo was residing in his na- 

tive village of Constantino, among the western moun- 

tains of Arcadia, which had been the home of his 
fathers from generation to generation. His sole wealth 
consisted in his flocks, which fed upon the mountain 
pasture, and the produce of a small estate in the north 
of Italy, which had been left tu him by an uncle who 
had been a Smyrna merchant, and afterwards long re- 
sident at Venice. Owing tothe remote and mountain- 
ous situation of this village, its inhabitants had been 
less exposed to the insults and exactions of their Turk- 
ish masters than those who lived in the towns or the 
more open country; and the superior happiness of 
their lot had given them something of a bolder and 
more independent character. But about this time, 
for some reason that I could not learn, greater strict- 
ness and severity was shown in the collection of the 
annual tribute than had been usual for a long period ; 
and those who had hitherto been most fortunate in 
escaping the common lot of their countrymen, were 
now subjected to the same oppressive exactions. The 
individuals who had the charge of collecting the Turk- 
ish imposts were generally the primates, who, being 
thus made the common instruments of oppression, had 
become objects of general dislike and fear among their 
countrymen. The primate to whose jurisdiction that 
part of Arcadia at this time belonged, was a man 
proud, rapacious, and revengeful, and thoroughly de- 
tested by all the inhabitants of the province. Charilo 
was called upon by the emissaries of the primate to 
pay the tribute that had been demanded, which in his 
case amounted to more than half his yearly income. 

Hewas young and fiery, and, indignant at what he con- 

sidered the atrocity of the demand, refused to pay it; 

but, aware of the probable consequences of his disobedi- 
ence, immediately left the neighbourhood where he 
had resided, drove bis Hock to the most inaccessible 


parts of the mountains, and for some time succeeded 
in eluding the pursuit of the soldiers who were sent 
to seize him. His house, however, was burnt to the 
ground, and he himself compelled to lead the life of 
a wanderer and anoutlaw. But the primate, enraged 
at being thus baflled of his prey, meditated a deeper 
revenge, and one well worthy of a pupil ia the school 
of Turkish despotism. 

Charilo was at this time deeply attached to a young 
girl who resided at a village a few miles distant from 
his home. He had known her almost from infancy, 
had been the playmate of her childhood, and the com- 
panion of later years, and was now anxiously expecting 
the day when her mother, her only remaining parent, 
had consented that she should become his bride. The 
primate, either by accident or inquiry, heard of his 
approaching nuptials, and of the beauty of his betrothed 
bride; and he determined to take a bitter revenge for 
the insult that had been offered to his authority. He 
intimated to a rich Turk of Tripoiizza, of the name 
of Ben Hamet, that at the village of Sinano there was 
a maiden worthy of his possession, a very pearl of 
beauty, who might grace the harem of the sultan, and 
who, living only under the protection of an aged 
mother, would be a prize easily won. In consequence 
of this intimation, the house was one night entered by 
a party of Turkish soldiers, who tore the maiden from 
the arms of her affrighted mother, and, in spite of her 
tears and supplications, which indeed seldom move a 
Mussulman to mercy, placed her on one of their horses, 
and bore her away. Her little brother, a boy of about 
twelve years old, who had escaped the notice of the 
ruffians, immediately followed on their tract, and, 
keeping at such a distance from them as to avoid their 
observation, he succeeded in tracing the party to Tri- 
polizza, and learned too the name and residence of the 
Turk whose property his sister had now become. 

When Charilo heard of this disaster, his first im- 
pulse was to go directly to Tripolizza, and, not con- 
sidering the utter hopelessness of such a measure, to 
tell his simple story to Ben Hamet, and entreat him 
to restore Zoé to the arms of her betrothed lover. He 
met with such a reception as one not blinded by grief 
and passion must have seen to be inevitable, and turned 
away from the gate of the Mussulman in an agony of 
despair. His first thought was of revenge; but a 
little reflection induced him to lay aside this for the 
present, in the hopes that by still lingering near the 
spot, and keeping out of observation, he might by some 
lucky accident effect the escape of Zoé, and fly with 
her to the mountains, which had already been his re- 
fuge, and which he must now look to ds his future 
home. 

With this view he remained for some time in Tri- 
polizza, lingering near the house which contained ail 
he now loved, assuming various disguises to avoid 
notice, and living upon the hope that he might be able 
to inform Zoé that he was watching near her, and 
waiting torescue her from captivity. Atlength, how- 
ever, his intention was discovered ; henarrowly escaped 
assassination. and was compelled to fly from the city, 
and hide himself again among the mountains. He now 
turned his thoughts solely towards revenge, and deter- 
mined to make the primate his first victim, as he more 
than suspected him to be the author of his wrongs. 
He hovered for some time about Andrizzena, where 
his enemy resided, and at length hearing that he was 
meditating a journey to Soulina, he lay in wait for 
him in a narrow defile among the mountains, and shot 
him. In consequence of the hot pursuit made by the 
friends of the primate and the Turkish authorities, 
Charilo was obliged to escape to Italy, but had not 
been there many months before the revolutionary war, 
which had been raging for some time in the northern 
provinces, broke out almost simultaneously through 
the whole of the Morea. Charilo hastened to take his 
part in the struggle, and joining the troops that were 
assembled under the command of Colocotroni, and 
afterwards of Pietro Bey, distinguished himself greatly 
in the numerous skirmishes and battles that took place, 
before the Turks, being completely driven from the 
open country, were compelled to take refuge in their 
cities and fortresses, and trust for safety to the inex- 
perienced and imperfect equipment of the enemy. 
These the Greek chiefs next proceeded to attack ; 
and having invested and reduced two or three of 
minor importance, the eyes of all were soon turned to- 
wards Tripolizza, which, as the seat of the provincial 
government, and the scene of innumerable atrocities, 
had become an object of peculiar hatred to the people. 
The patriot leaders, therefore, directed their chief at- 
tention to the reduction of this city. Troops were 
withdrawn from the sieges of Navarino and Malvasia 
to augment the forces of the besieging army ; and se- 
veral of the principal commanders, Ipsilanti, Mavro- 
cordato, and Colocotroni, repaired to the place to su- 
perintend the operations of the siege in person, The 
city stands in the centre of a flat uninteresting plain, 
and its only defence consisted in a stone wall nine or 
ten feet in height, and furnished with loopholes for 
musketry, but without any bastions, and the whole 
height of it exposed to the shot of the besiegers. Such 
a fortification could not long have stood against an 
army provided with the artillery necessary for con- 
ducting a regular siege. Butof this the Greek forces 
were entirely destitute. A few field-pieces, ill mounted 
and worse served, were all they could procure; and 
as these were totally unfit for the purpose, their only 
hope of success was to attempt to reduce the garrison 
by famine. With this view they established a vigo- 
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rous blockade, by which the siege was protracted for 
more than two months, during which the inactivity on 
both sides was interrupted only by the occasional sal- 
lies made by the garrison to procure provisions, in 
which they were generally defeated by the besiegers, 
and driven back within their fortifications. 

In the meantime, Charilo, who was among the be- 
sieging forces, was waiting with impatience the orders 
for a general assault, which it was expected would 
probably soon be given, as the garrison, now weakened 
by famine, and their numbers considerably thinned 
in the numerous skirmishes with the enemy, could 
not be expected to offer a successful resistance against 
a well-directed and general attack. He could not 
brook this tedious inactivity, and, full of patriotic ar- 
dour, longed to be again in the storm of battle. But 
it was not his bravery alone that prompted this desire, 
nor the wish to free his country from the Vurkish 
yoke. United with these motives was another more 
powerful than either. He knew that the man, of all 
men living who had injured him most deeply, was 
within these walls, and he thirsted to avenge his 
wrongs. He had long marked Ben Hamet for his 
prey, and he feared lest some sudden capitulation 
should disappoint his hopes of vengeance, or that, if 
the siege were still prolonged, his enemy might have 
sunk a prey to famine, or possibly have fallen by some 
other hand. In this state of anxiety and impatience, 
he assembled about twenty of his companions, among 
whom was the young Mainote, from whom J had the 
particulars of this and the scene that followed. He 
simply related to them the story of his wrongs—the 
savage revenge of the primate—the cruel insolence of 
the Mussulman—the loss of his Zoé, and with her, of 
all his hopes of happiness ; and then, pointing to the 
city, he told them the ravisher was there. ‘They all 
with one voice swore to assist him in the completion 
of his just revenge; and it was agreed upon among 
them, that whenever the signal for assault should be 
given, they were to follow his steps over the breach, 
and he would guide them to the residence of his 
enemy. 

In the meantime, famine was doing its deadly work 
among the inhabitants of Tripolizza. All supplies of 
provisions were entirely cut off, except such as were 
occasionally bartered by the Greek soldiers themselves 
for arms and money. The Turks were compelled to 
feed on the flesh of horses, and of the dogs that in- 
fested the city in great numbers. These resources, 
however, were soon exhausted, and the saddles, har- 
ness, and slippers, with the hides of the animals they 
had killed, became their sole sustenance. Pestilence 
followed in the steps of famine; numbers died daily 
in the streets; and such of the garrison as had any 
thing to hope from capitulation, began to show symp- 
toms of mutiny. The Albanians, who formed the 
principal strength of the Turkish forces, concluded a 
treaty for themselves, and offered to leave the city on 
condition of being allowed to return unmolested to 
their own country. In this state of things there seem- 
ed to be no hope of safety in protracted resistance, and 
the governor of the city opened a negotiation with the 
leaders of the Greek army. Charilo became alarmed 
at this proposal of a peaceful capitulation, and deter- 
mined that whatever might be the issue of these ne- 
gotiations, that his own hopes of vengeance should not 
be disappointed. Nor was he alone in this resolution. 
There were numbers in the Greek army who were 
drawn to Tripolizza by the hope of avenging similar 
injuries, and whom no agreement entered into by their 
chiefs could have withheld from availing themselves of 
this opportunity of retaliation. 

While the negotiations were still pending between 
the Turkish governor and the Greeks, an unexpected 
occurrence suddenly changed the whole posture of af- 
fairs, and brought about the catastrophe that Charilo 
had so ardently desired. 

It had been a frequent practice among the Greek 
soldiers, notwithstanding the repeated orders of their 
chiefs, to exchange small quantities of provisions, such 
as grapes, fruit, and bread, with the besieged, who, 
pressed by famine, would often give even their arms 
to purchase these scanty supplies. It happened one 
morning, that some soldiers, having approached the 
wall with some large baskets of grapes, for the pur- 
pose of exchanging them in this manner, entered into 
treaty for the sale of them with some Turkish senti- 
nels who were posted on one of the principal gates of 
the city. Lhe Turks gave their muskets for the fruit, 
and the Greeks then persuaded them to help them on 
to the wall with their baskets. No sooner had they 
done this, than they hurled the incaatious sentinels 
over the parapet, opened the gate to their companions, 
and planted the cross upon the wall. When this sig- 
nal was discovered from the Greek camp, it acted like 
an electric shock. The call to arms resounded on every 
side, and the whole army rusbed tumultuously to the 
attack. The alarm spread through the city; the Turks 
hastened to the fortifications, and turned their guns 
against the confused crowds of the assailants, who, 
being exposed immediately to their fire, and unable to 
return it, suffered for some time considerably. But 
the gate was in the possession of the besiegers, and 
here the conflict was more equal. ‘The Greeks had 
thrown away their muskets, and every man fought 
hand to hand. Resistance was unavailing; the assail- 
ants, who were fresh and vigorous, pressed forward ; 
and the Turks, weakened by famine, and discouraged 
by this untoward accident, yet disputing bravely every 
yard of ground, retreated slowly towards the citadel. 
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Some took refuge in the houses, and, entrenching 
themselves there, kept up a vigorous fire for a short 
time from the roof and windows, and gave 4 tempo- 
rary. check to the advance of the assailants ; but their 
defences were soon broken into by theit pursuers, and 
death was their only portion. All the horrors that 
await a city taken by storm were let loose on Tripo- 
lizza; and here they were aggravated by the deadly 
hacred existing between the conquerors and the van- 
quished, and the remembrance of the thousand cruel- 
ties and outrages that had been mutually suffered and 
inflicted. 

Amidst this scene of blood and confusion, the cries of 
the victors and the fallen, the plundering of the spoil, 
thesmoke of burning houses, and the roar of musketry, 
Charilo, with his band of companions, fought his way 
furiously through the press towards the house of his des- 
tined victim. Is was situated in the centre of the city, 
and it was long before they were able'to reach it. When 
they at length arrived there; they found the only en- 
trance strongly barricadoed, and several of the enemy 
who had taken refuge here fired upon them as they 
approached. While some of them returned the fire, 
others endeavoured to force an entrance through the 
door, which, however, resisted all theit efforts, till 
tney kindled a fire under it, and at the same time 
threw some burning brands through a window several 
feet above their heads. At length the door gave way, 
and the assailants rushed through it to the court 
within. ‘There, as they paused a moment to look 
round for the best point of attack by which to force 
an entrance into the interior of the building, a Turk 
appeared on the balcony above, his garments torn and 
bloody, and bearing evident marks of having been en- 
gaged in recent conflict. He held his cimeter by the 
blade in his left hand, and with his right beckoned ‘to 
the Greeks below, as if desirous of a parley. Charilo 
instantly recognised Ben Hamet, and his first impulse 
was to spring up the steps that led to the balcony, and 
rush upon his foe. But again the desire of once more 
seeing his beloved Zoé seemed to rise up in his mind, 
together perhaps with the fear that the Mussulman, 
if driven to despair, would rather murder his captive 
than let her fallinto the hands of his enemy. He 
therefore called aloud, in a voice of thunder, ‘ Dog 
of an infidel, restore the maid of Sinanod to him who 
should possess her, heve on this spot, in this moment, 
or thy hour is come!” As he spoke, a dense cloud 
of smoke issued from one of the windows that looked 
into the court, and was immediately followed by a 
bright column of flame, that rose high into the air, 
and told the Mussulman that his house was now a 
prey to the devouring element. He looked upon it for 
a moment, and then, as if his resolution were formed, 
he waved his hand, but without making any reply, 
and retreated into the house. ‘They waited with 
anxiety for a few minutes, not knowing whether he 
would return, but allowing him time to do so if such 
were his intention. 

At length the door, on which all eyes were fixed, 
again opened, and the Turk appeared, leading by the 
hand a woman dressed in the Greek costume, but 
closely veiled after the manner of the ‘Turkish ladies. 
Ben Hamet led her to the top of the flight of steps 
that descended to the court below, and then pausing, 
relinquished her hand, and tore away her veil. Her 
face and figure seemed to be those of a girl, or one 
but just ou the eve of womanhood, and from the short 
glance that was allowed, my informant described it 
as being eminently beautiful. She had by this time 
recognised her lover, and extended her arms towards 
him. Charilo uttered a ery of joy, clasped his hands, 
gazed upon her for a moment, as if to assure himself 
that she was indeed his Zoé, and then sprung forward 
to meet her. At thismoment the Turk stepped back, 
and drew his cimeter. For one instant it flashed 
above his head, and in the next severed the neck of 
the unfortunate Zoé She fell forward down the 
steps, with her arms still extended towards her lover, 
as if rushing to his embrace. A cry of horror burst 
from the Greeks below. The cimeter dropped from 
the hand of Charilo, and he stood fixed to the spot, 
as motionless as if the blow that murdered his Zoé 
had changed him to a statue of marble. The Turk, 
profiting by this moment of paralysing agony, re- 
treated to the door from which he had issued, and dis- 
appeared. 

To that cry of horror, and that pause of awful 
silence, now succeeded a yell of vengeance. The 
Gveeks rushed to the balcony, and assailing the door 
with the butt-ends of their heavy muskets, it soon 
burst down before them. They rushed into the house, 
and forced their way through halls, and corridors, 
and painted chambers, without meeting with any op- 
position but the barricadved doors, and the flames 
that had now extended to every part of the building. 
No living person was to be seen ; and it appeared as 
if the garrison had abandoned the house to the assail- 
ants, They made their way, however, directly to- 
wards the apartments of the harem, which they knew 
would be the last retreat of the Mussulman. At 
length, at the end of a long corridor, having forced 
open a door somewhat more strongly defended than 
the rest, they found themselves in a lofty chamber, at 
the farther end of which, dimly discernible through 
the smoke that filled the room, was seen the figure 
of a Turk, his right arm bare, and brandishing in it 
a bloody cimeter. It was Ben Hamet. The Greeks 
uttered a cry of vengeance, but Charilo called out in 
a voice almost stifled with rage, “ Stand back, com- 


tades; he is mine !”’ and he rushed upon his fue. The 
conflict was short and desperate. Both were so in- 
tent to slay, that they thought little of defence; and, 
regardless of the crackling tloor, and the flames that 
now burst into the room, it was evident that being 
once met, death only could separate them. There 
was the fury of hate against the fury of despair, and 
it was a mortal struggle. Charilo, having received 
one or two severe wounds, prostrated his foe, and in- 
stantly unsheathing his yataghan, was about to plunge 
it into his body. At this moment a loud crash was 
heard in thé adjoining room; the floor had fallen in, 
and the fiery element issuing from below, seemed to 
have secured and half devoured its prey. A sudden 
thought appeared to strike the mind of Charilo, He 
sheathed his yataghan, and seizing upon his victim, 
dragged him along the corridor to the brink of the 
burning chasm, and then lifting him from the ground, 
threw him headlong into the abyss below, exclaiming, 
in a voice of triumphant passion, ‘ There, fiend ! die 
in thine own element !”” 

The flames were at length extinguished, avarice 
and vengeance were alike satiated with their spoil, 
and the silence of desolation succeeded to the horrors 
of the siege and the assault.- But Charilo was no- 
where to be found; he had retired on the completion 
of his revenge, and it was long before he again ap- 
peared upon the stage. 


A WOODLAND WALK. 
BY JOSEPH GRANT.* 
Iv is the middle of sultry July. ‘The sky is a dome 
of spotless sparkling crystal. The sun seems to have 
swallowed up the last of the generation of clouds, and 
the very gales feel as if they had passed over a re- 
gion of seven-times heated furnaces. There is no 
venturing out upon the roads—every wheeled vehicle 
has its train of dust curling behind it for the space of 
half a furlong. If you pull a wild-rose, it looks as if 
it had swept the highway. The drifting atoms have 
filled the cups of every flower, and they droop their 
heads as if under a sense of dishonour. Has your 
heart retained a few drops of enthusiasm ?—tvo much 
of it I like not—but if, in every hour of recreation, 
you are a lover of Nature, and anxious to meet her 
in any place, however wild or dreary, come with me, 
and I will show you her hidden retreat, the place of 
her secret musings, her bower of noonday repose. We 
are but a few hundred paces from the old wood—the 


forest of past centuries. We will penetrate to its’ 


inmost recesses, even to the abodes of creatures who 
have never yet fled from the sound of human feet. 
The place has at a distance a repulsive aspect: 
the spirit is touched with something akin to awe as 
we approach; but this feeling vanishes entirely the 
moment we cross its outermost boundaries. It seems 


as if we had entered upon a new world—a land of 
In one place the dun. 


mingled grandeur and gloom. 
shadows sleep on the grass unmoved, and in another 
the sunlight comes fiashing through a long arched 
vista, and goes pouring on as far as the eye can trace 
its dazzling waves. The turf has its own peculiar 
fiowers—slim and ladylike, but beautiful exceedingly. 
We come anon to shaggy hollows where streams have 
murmured in some forgotten age, but are now for 
ever extinct. The gorse and the juniper are rooted 
among the stones of their dry channels, and the leaves 
of the bedded sorrel flutter in their links and deep 
windings. Farther on we pass wide unshaded circles,, 
where trees seem never to have been—gardens of 
heather and fern, tall enough to hide the antlers of 
the proudest deer; and beyond these lie spacious 
lawns of soft and glittering verdure, broken only in 


‘their smoothness by the roots that have thrust their 


elbows through the earth’s silken mantle. _ 

Here stand the grey pillars of a Druids’ temple, 
but its oaks are gone—all, save the remains of one 
that has perished in the embrace of the insinuating 
ivy. Its broad and lofty head has been dashed, in its 
decay, to the ground, and the grass springs through 
its dust; but the gigantic stem stands erect still, 
swathed thickly up in the bines and leaves of the 
treacherous plant—a column of undying verdure. 

There is a sound near, like the echo of thunder 
among the caves of the mountains. We are in the 
very heart of the ancient wood, and.in the neighbour- 
hood of some hermit stream. The gloom deepens as 
the sound waxes louder; and at last, from between 
the trunks of the pines and the birch, whose Branches 
are woven into a light-excluding canopy, we look 
down a hundred and a hundred feet upon the black 
waves visible only from their rock-troubled motion. 


# Mr Grant is the Kincardineshire peasant whom we have al- 
ready brought before our readers, as author of the tale of Eesie 
Campbell. 


Perhaps no human feet save our own have ever been 
planted on this grisly verge. It is no place for the 
angler. On one side frowns a perpendicular wall of 
black rocks, unworn by tempest or by time, and on 
the other, scarcely less abrupt, rises a wooded bank, 
a portion of which has tumbled down, laying bare 


the entrails of the hill, and forming avbridge of rovot-_ 


bound gravel over that nameless gulf, and the waters 
beneath hiss angrily through the inverted branches 
that have feebly barred their way. 

We are at the base of the forest-mountain—in this 
snug indentation, this little green amphitheatre, let 
us rest ere we climb, forit is the pitch of noon. Here 
are small mounds of shining moss fit to pillow the 
heads of princes. Here might we slumber profoundly, 
for there is no disturbing sound afloat to arrest the 
stealthy pace of the soft bewitching phantom—nought, 
save the light patter of the feet of tiny birds, hopping 
up and down, and around the stems of the hoary 
trees, picking theit mid-day repast from beneath the 
shrivelled bark. They are the physicians of the fo- 
rest—not a worm is safe under their sharp-eyed in- 
spection, and the little vivacious creatures seem but 
_ at play all the while. 

A noise has broken our half-hour of musing rest ; 
it is the belling of a deer; I see his magnificent ant- 
lers towering over the underwood within a stone-cast. 
Ha! stately chief of the glades, wot ye that the son 
of a mighty hunter is so near? ‘True, the rifle of 
that far-famed enemy of thy race is silent now, but 
my own modern smooth-bore, beside which old Lindy 
is stretched in slumber at home, has laid on the turf 
some dozens of thy kindred. I shall never forget the 
day on which the first of the glorious creatures fell by 
my half-matured aim. It was a moment of exciting 
triumph, of panting exultation, of overbrimming 
pride of skill; but when I saw the round tears rolling 
from his eyes, and his dappled sides heaving with the 
sobs of death, I cursed my own wanton barbarity, 
and all the day felt as much heaviness of heart as if 
I had been the creature’s own companion. Sympa- 
thies like these are now worn from out my bosom. I 
can no longet weep with the stricken deer— 
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Our friend has fallen fast asleep during this fit of 
moralising! I feel sorely tempted to leave him in the 
height of his sluggish enjoyment; but should I fa- 
vour the impulse, he would run haif-mad on his first 
lonely wakening, and in a few weeks we should hear 
of a second Orson. Up, thou Inbbard of the first 
magnitude! Up, up, and be moving! A good many 
minutes of toil await you, but a sweet breeze and a 
beautiful prospect await you also. — 

We have passed the dens of the badgers and the 
caves of the foxes, and are now on the summit of the 
wood-circled hill—a peak of barren rocks, where the 
very goats would starve. Far around us murmurs a 
sea of green leaves, all a-glimmer in the glow of the 
declining sun. And here we can see Lochnagar, and 
the gloomy Morven, and Ben-Avon, with his ever- 
lasting hoards of snow. Far, far west, we can dis- 
cern the entrance of many a glen, the track of many 
a strath, the towers of many a castle peeping over 
the tops of their sheltering pines. And eastward, 
amid the sparkle of noble villas, the gleam of lochs, 
and the waving of cern-fields, the Dee winds on, in a 
thousand fantastic meanderings, to the blue distant 
ocean. Gentleand beautiful river of a romantic land! 
although thy name is scarce known in song, thou art 
dear to many:a heart whose merits have added lustre 
to the Scottish name. And by none, Oh stream of my 
childhood ! art thou more dearly beloved than by him 
who on this mountain-altar hath oft offered up the in- 
cense of sincere prayer for the lasting virtue and wel- 
fare of thy sons and thy daughters ! 

Leaving the wild hill, we find ourselves in a little 
green, where the fir and the ash have never thrust 
up their rude stems. Its sides are garnished by the 
loveliest of the desert-flowers, blooming and dying in 
lonely and unknown loveliness. And here rises the 
lofty witch-thorn, its twisted and overgrown stem 
girdled with grey and purple mosses, and its leaty 
top shading a crystal spring. The green slopes down 
to a narrow level, where a galaxy of daisies marks in 
its silvery brightness the sinuosities of a rivulet that 
runs far below the turf, with a murmur like the voice 
of a murdered maiden’s ghast. The drought of sum- 
mer has hushed that moan, and the silence is so deep 
that the sense of loneliness becomes almost oppressive. 
We can even hear“the flutter of the early-decayed 
Jeaf that comes wavering down as if lanced from its 
tendril by a sunbeam. ; 

A long winding grassy avenue has led us from that 
lonely hollow to an extremity of the forest. Here a 
garden insinuates itself into the bosom of a thicket, 
and on its farther side stands a cottage, with its win- 
dows nearly hid by the luxuriant honeysuckle, and 
its doorway flanked by two rose-trees. And a dark- 
haired maiden is gathering her linen from the sloe- 


thorn hedge, before the dews come to revisit the long- 
ing leaves. 


There is gladness, the spirit-nursing 
gladness of innocence, in all her motions. It gives to 
those incomparable eyes their chastened brightness— 
to the turn of that lovely head a winning rnajesty. 
Few of those who are waited on by princes are haif 


so beautiful. He deserves not happiness who could 


ask for more than a cottage in such a spot as this, 
with such another “fair spirit for his minister,” 

The breeze begins to shake from its wings a cold 
dew. ‘Phe mists have cast their grey shadows on the 
lakes and the streams. ‘The notes of the evening 
birds have become few and weak ; and, lo! two golden- 
haired stars, side by side, like lovely twin-sisters, are 
peeping through the silken screen of yonder thin white 
cloud. It is time to leave behind us the sclitudes of 
the forest. 


BOOK OF PROVERBS. 

By William Tennant, BSq. Author of ‘* Anster Fair.” 
Were I to choose for myself and recommend to 
others a manual of prudence, a pocket-encyclopedia 
of practical wisdom for every-day use and of univer- 
sal applicability to the various actions and circum- 
stances of life, it should neither be the Enchiridion 
of Epictetus, nor the poetical precepts of Theognis, 
nor the Golden Sayings of the Seven Greek Sages, 
nor the erudite moralities of Antoninus, but the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel. 

Familiarised as we are from infancy with this pre- 
cious manual, seeing it vended at the utmost cheapness 
by itinerant hawkers, and carelessly thumbed and 
soiled at old women’s village schools, we little consider 
how highly estimable are its contents—how it contains 
within its brief compass a treasure of wisdom worthy of 
the great Oriental name it bears. Itis King Solomon’s 
proudest trophy, more glorious than the perishable 
temple he reared on Mount Moriah; it would immor- 
talise and do honour to the greatest monarch, the great- 
est philosopher, that ever existed. It comprehends in 
compendious space all the most useful wisdom diffused 
throughont the voluminous dissertations, and morali- 
ties, and maxims of antiquity—the marrow, I may 
say, of the wisdom of all sages and of all ages. Its 
rules for conduct are distinct and intelligible, without 
any sophistry or obscurity; its observations on life 
strikingly just, without any refinements of speculation ; 
its invitations to wisdom majestically attractive, with- 
out any oratorical artifice or superficial embellishment. 
The language, like that of all the other Hebrew 
writings, is most unadorned and simple; yet, by the 
equally-balanced and contrasted clauses into which 
almost all the verses are harmoniously arranged, it is 
so poised and adjusted as to be helpful to the memory, 
and to render that faculty, by the greater readiness of 
recall, subsidiary to the judgment. So simple are the 
precepts as to be comprehended even by the child; so 
deeply wise, so grounded on the profoundest retlec- 
tion and sagacity, as to command the assent and re- 
verence of the man of grey hairs and experieive. Nor 
are they addressed to one sect of philosophers merely, 
to one gradation of rank, or to one people; they «re 
of universal application, and of plain, immediate, ob- 
vious reference to human conduct and affairs: there 
is not a day, not an action or accident in our livés, 
not a period of our existence, whether youth, man- 
hood, or old age, to which they cannot be squared 
and adapted ; they are accommodated to every coun- 
try, every age and stage of life, every profession and 
class of society, every shade and diversity of civilisa- 
tion. he king and the beggar, the sage and the 
simple, the nobleman in his hall, the mechanic in 
his workshop, the statesman in his cabinet, the plough- 
man on his field, may all draw from them excellent 
counsel. They are a salubrious diet for every mind 
that is in health; a panacea for every mind that is 
distempevred or in disease. And it may be with con- 
fidence’ asserted, that whoever sallies out into the 
complicated business of life, deeply impressed with 
the influerice of this little volume, and taking its 
maxims for his regulating chart, will conduct him- 
self gracefully in evéry possible situation, and attain 
that honour, happiness, and prosperity, which are 
the necessary fruit of that prudence which it inspires. 
In its own impressive language, “‘ When thou goest, 
it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, it shall keep 


thee ; and when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee.” 


Besides these intrinsic recommendations, the Book 
of Proverbs is enforced upon us by every possible 
authority, human and divine. Although the tenor 
of its instructions lies all within the range of human 
observation and sagacity—is addressed to our under- 
standings merely as the fruits and the inculcation of 
a sage experience—and is, therefore, as a book of 
pure moralities, of diiferent character from those other 
books wherein vision and prophecy are, in relation to 
the revealed doctrines and bright-approaching era of 
Christianity, more particularly employed. 


noble merely—he was a king—in extetnal rank and 
magnificence more splendid than either Greek or Ro 
man or Egyptian’; his life and person were invested 
with imperial glory, saturated to the most overflowing 
degree with fame, opulence, and happimess. Hehad 
the command of all wealth, of every luxury; he had 
access to all ranks, to every grade and condition of 
mankind, from the monarch of Egypt, his father-in- 
law and companion, to his own poorest people, the 
wood-hewers on Mount Lebanon. His scope, there- 
fore; and sweep of observation, his opportunities of 
surveying his own race, of penetrating the mysteries 
of that héart which “as in water face answereth to 
face; so evéry where answers to itself,” were 36 simple 
and unobstructed as to have been exceeded by none. 
Oi pleasure, and glory, and power, he commanded 
the enjoyment even to satiety and surfeit. His ex- 
perience of life, therefore, may be deemed all-perfect ; 
and the result of that experience, the maxims of his | 
wisdom; and the inferences of his observations; come 
home upon our souls with a force of persuasion which 
no self-love or obduracy can resist. 

What a glory is this for the royal sage their author! 
—for him whose penetrating sagacity detected, through 
every gloss of rank, and every veil of deceit, the 
naked deformities of the human heart--who,; from 
the height of his throve, cast his glance. downward 
into the diffusive mass of society that lay beneath 
him, discriminating all the joys, and wearinesses, 
and pains, of our mortal existence—and who, as an 
enlivener to its pleasures, au dautidote to its sorrows, 
and a guide to its difficulties, presented us with this 
inestimable gift, the golden fruit of his meditations 
and experience! The personal glory of the monarch, 
that of his wealth, his court, his temple, and his 
conquests, have all disappeared; but the famé of the 
man who “ filled the world with proverbs” is fresh in 
every land. How much more transcéndant a cele- 
brity is this than that of the multitude of vulgar kings 
and oppressors whose names are only known in con- 
nection with the slaughter of mankind, and are chro- 
nicled in’ letters of blood as the gainers of battles 
and the destroyers and devastaturs of rival king- 
doms'! The memorials of Assyrian monarchs, their 
towers, their walls, gardens, and sepulchres, are ex- 
tinguished, mouldered down into the very soil that 
Supported them, having left not a trace of their ever 
having been; the monuments of Egyptian tyranny 
exist only as immense incumbrances un the earth, tes- 
tifying to the astonished eye of successive generations 
their enormous inutility, aud recalling (if they ever 
at all recall) the names of their founders to be exe- 
crated as the debasers of the human race : but the name 
of the monarch who, “‘as a flood was filled with under- 
standing, and whose soul covered the whole earth,” 
shall be ever uttered with admiration and blessing, as 
that of one who not only ennobled humanity by the 
brightness of his personal example, but still continues 
by the influence of his heaven-descended wisdom, to 
refine, and elevate, and instruct, and render happy 
our nature—a name imperishable throughout earth 
and her islands, so long as wisdom shall coutinue to 
be ‘‘ the principal thing !” 


“GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS.” 
THE object of gathering the fragments was, that no~ 
thing should be lost; but every thing is lost which 
does not, sooner or later, minister to enjoyment. The’ 
problem of frugality isto make the smallest amount of 


‘means produce the greatest amount of comfort. ‘That 


problem is surely well solved in proportion to the in- 
crease of intellect and knowledge. I believe that, ge- 
nerally, there is more waste in the dwellings of the 
poor and ignorant than in those of the class next above 
them. It is because they are ignorant as well as poor. 
Generally, much more might be done with the same 
means than is done, but for prejudices which only a 
more intellectual female education can root out. Bet- 
ter acquaintance with the comparative worth of mo- 
ney, as expended in different ways; better acquaint- 
ance with the nature, origin, and changes of the 
different materials of food and clothing; better ac- 
quaintance with the workings of mind, and feeling, 
and character, so as to observe how the power of in- 
creasing comfort is modified by peculiarities in every 
individual ; i. e. a better education in the principles of 
natural science, of art, of business, of mental and 
moral philosophy ; these are what, so far from unfit- 
ting woman for her sphere, would give her tenfold 
power to fill it, from the same resources, with peace, 
improvement, and happiness. Those who best know 
the lower classes, say that instruction of this kind is 
their greatest want ; certainly it is often a desideratum 
in their superiors. 

And soin the economy of time; it is ever most 
rigidly and wisely enforced by those whose minds are 
familiar with the contemplation of affairs of longest 
date, with the work of centuries and ages, and with 
mouuption on eternity itself. No one heeds his mi- 
nutes more than he whose mind is profoundly im- 


Solomon was not a slave like Epiccetus, who, born | pressed with his destiny to immortality. Instead of 


to eat the bitter bread of servility, was under the 
necessity of obdurating his soul with precepts against 
a fortune he deserved not; he was not a man that 
walked in the middle paths of life, restricted into 
compulsory compliances by the higher part of society 
that overtopped and overweighed him; he was not 


there being any thing unworthy of learning, talent, 
or genius, in such frugality, their possessors have 
ever been most addicted to it, In fact, it requires 
some comparative (at least) expansion of views and 
greatness of purpose, to make men feel what is meant 
by the loss of time—to create meaning in the expres- 
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sion, and inspire the feeling of grief and degradation 
by which it should be accompanied. The famous ex- 
clamation, “I have lost a day!” was a melancholy 
testimony how many days are lost by millions, with- 
out emotion.—Fox’s Christian Morality. 

BREE Re REVERSES he, RURAL ANE STALE ES 2 

PEEBLES. 

PEEBLES is a perfect dream among the hills. You 
leave Edinburgh some fine morning in the stage-coach, 
and, after gaining the height of the great slope of Lo- 
thian, descend a narrow vale on the other side, till, 
twenty miles or so from the capital, you light upon 
this little grey old town, looking as primitive and 
Jonely amidst the swelling sheep-walks of Tweeddale, 
as if it were five times the distance from any other seat 
of population. Peebles is the chief or rather only town 
in the small pastoral county to which it gives its name, 
and may contain rather more than two thousand in- 
habitants. It rises in the centre of a beautiful vale, 
which, though small in extent, is one of the most con- 
siderable openings in that close succession of ridges 
which stretches from Edinburgh almost to the Border. 
Through the centre of this valley the Tweed pours its 
dark and copious waters ; and so much has been done 
by the neighbouring gentlemen to ornament their 
seats, that the whole looks like one connected piece of 
pleasure-ground. The surprise with which you awake 
from the wilderness upon this highly cultivated spot, 
is only to be exceeded when, on entering the town, 
you find a simplicity of manners that, in the midst of 
the nineteenth century, seems more kindred to the 
seventeenth. The utter solitariness of the town, and 
its being ‘‘on the road to nowhere,” have tended to 
keep alive all kinds of old appearances in it; and it 
would create little surprise in the minds of most stran- 
gers, if a border moss-trooper, or at least a Covenanter 
with his Bible, bonnet, and shabble, were suddenly 
to debouch from one of the sklinty close-heads. This 
is particularly the case in what is called the Old Town, 
a suburb of small houses, chiefly thatched, which is 
divided from the chief part of the burgh by a tributary 
of the Tweed. There old grey cowled men may yet 
be observed sunning themselves on stones, in that con- 
templative manner which so well befits advanced years ; 
while snod luckies trudge about with drugget petti- 
coats twisted up behind, and hair plaited back beneath 
close white caps; and every object speaks of a primi- 
tive style of living, now extinct in almost every part 
of this improved land. 

Peebles, though only created a royal burgh by Da- 
vid II., is a town of great antiquity ; its name is sup- 
posed by George Chalmers to be the British word for 
shealings—which would seem to indicate an origin in 
the earliest period of our history. Its oldest church, 
which, though in ruins, is still surrounded by the pa- 
rochial burying-ground, existed in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and in 1260 another church, with a monastery 
of red friars, was built here by Alexander III., on a 
spot where a cross and the remains of a human body, 
supposed to have been those of St. Nicholaus, an ear)y 
Christian martyr, were found; those relics being de- 
posited there for the homage of the pious. Owing to 
its sequestered situation, which kept it out of the way 
of political and warlike movements, the town does not 
figure much in history. The gallant kings of Scot- 
land frequented it much for hunting, or while pro- 
ceeding to their sports in Meggotdale and Ettrick 
Forest. It was in those times the scene of a great pro 
vineial festival (grounded probably on a Pagan obser- 
vance), which took place annually at Beltane, and was 
celebrated with sports of various kinds. This, having 

apparently fallen under the observation of James l., 
was made, by that accomplished monarch, the subject 
of a comic poem, entitled ‘‘ Peebles at the Play,” 
which certainly presents a most animated picture of a 
country fair of the fifteenth century. It thus com- 
menves :— 


At Beltane, when ilk body bounds 
To Peebles to the play, 
To bear the singing and the sounds, 
Their solace, sooth to say. 
By firth and forest forth they found, 
They graithit them full gay ; 
God wait that wald they do that stound, 
For it was their feast-day, 
They said, 
Of Peebles to the Play. 
All the wenches of the west 
Were up ere the cock crew ; 
For reeling there might nae man rest, 
For garray nor for glew. 
* * * * 


Some places still well known in the neighbour 
are then pointed ont as furnishing detachments of the 
company :— 

IYope, Cailye, and Cardrona, 
Gatherit out thick-fald, 

With “ Hey and Howe, robumbelow,” 
The young folk were full bald. 


. ees 


The bagpipe blew, and they out threw 
Out of the towns untald. 
Lord, sic ane schout was them amang, 
When they were ower the wald, 
There west, 
At Peebles at the Play. — aa 


fight which pee 


A tavern-scene, and a quarrel a 
arose, with many other cire 
scribed. The following ve 


They thrang out of the d 
Withouten ony reddins; 

Gilbert in ane gutter glayde, 
He gat nae better beddin. 
There was not ane of them that d 
Wad do ane other’s biddin ; . 4 
Thereby Jay three-and-thretty-some, 

Trunland in ane middin 
Of draff, 

At Peebles at the Play. 


The twenty-sixth)stanza concludes the poem— 


By this the sun was setting fa i iS 
And near done was the day; 
There men might bear thelr ay chafts 


: 
7 
BY 


When that they went their w 
Had there been mair made of t 


Mair suld I to you say ; ‘Shes 
At Beltane, when ilk body bounds — 
To Peebles to the Play. Gate 


The Play of Peebles retained some of its original 
spirit till a recent period ; horse-racing was kept up, 
for instance, till the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but it has now nearly vanished, even as a 
humble country fair. It is pleasing to know that an 
indenture dated 1444—that is, seven years after the 
death of James J.—provided, among other things, 
that a mass should be said daily in the parish church 
for the soul of the poet-king, who had entered with 
such gracious familiarity into the feelings and sports 
of this humble community, and rendered their town 
for ever memorable by his genius. 

There is another ancient poem referring to this old 
burgh: it is called “‘the Tailes of the Thrie Priestis of 
Peblis,”’ and is supposed to have been written in the 
reign of James V. ‘The opening is in these lines :— 

In Peblis toun sum tyme, as I hard tell, 

The foremost day of Februare, befell 

Thrie priestis went unto collatioun, 

Into ane privie place of the said toun. 

Whair that they sat richt soft and unfute fair; 
Thay lufit nocht na rangald nor repair : 

And gif I sall the suith reckin and say, 

I traist it was upon Sanct Brydis day. 

Whair that thay sat full easilie and soft ; 

With monie Jowd lauchter apoun loft, 

And wit ye weil, thir thrie meid gude cheir ; 

To thame thair was na dainteis than too deir ; 
With thrie caponis on a speit with creis, 

With monie other sundrie divers meis. 

And thame to serve thay had nocht bot ane boy; 
Fra companie thai keipit thame sae coy, 

Thai Jufit nocht with lady nor with lown 

Nor with trumpouris to travel throw the town, 
Bot with thame self quhat thai wuld tell or crak,—&c. 


In the course of their cheer, these three priests, 
Maister Johne, Maister Archebald, and Sir William, 
relate each one tale, of a moral and political nature, 
“ of a king and his parliament,” ‘‘of the auld and 
new servants,” ‘of ane man quha had thrie friendis;” 
the whole being full of allusions to the state of the 
country during the last years of James V. The 
three priests probably belonged to the parish church, 
which, though not collegiate, had in 1503 no fewer 
than nine altarages. It may here be mentioned that 
the burgesses of Peebles were as liberal, in proportion 
to their means, to the clergy of the Catholic church, 
as any of their contemporaries. Their donations of 
houses and rents for sawl-heill, or soul welfare, dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, were very numerous; one 
of them in the following curious terms :—‘‘On the 
12th day of February 1473, William of Peebles, bur- 
gess of that ilk,” resigned his ‘‘ foreland, under and 
aboon, by and on the Conyhe [maison dw coin, the 
corner house—the place is now called the Cunyie 
Neuk], neist the North Gate, to Sanct Lenard’s hos- 
pital, for his saw], his wyff’s saull, his bairnis sawlls, 
and for all the sawlls that the said William had ony 
gud wrangously of, in bying or selling, or ony en- 
terchangyng;”’ a trait of late repentant candour truly 
ludicrous. : 

Having few or no manufactories, and depending 
for subsistence solely upon the supply of goods to the 
thinly peopled country around, Peebles is exactly that 
quiet kind of town which one would wish to find in a 
scene so beautiful by nature. The only bustling 
business in the town is that of education, which has 
long been carried on here upon a large scale, and in 
a highly creditable manner. Besides the parish-school 
for the elementary branches, there is a grammar- 
school, where the learned languages, French, geo- 
graphy, mathematics, &c. are taught. The former 
is at present superintended by Mr A. Bathgate, for- 
ierly of the well-known Sessional School of Edin- 
burgh, and the latter by Mr James Sloane, a teacher 
ot long standing and excellent reputation : both have 
accommodation for boarders, of whom Mr Sloane has 
generally above fifty. 

The town was formerly celebrated for having every 
thingin threes. The letter-press accompanying Bleau’s 
Atlas, published in 1654, states that there were here 
three churches, three steeples, three gates, three streets, ! 


and three bridges; and Dr Pennycuick more lately ce- 
lebrated this prevailing ternity ot objects as follows :— 
Peebles, the metropolis of the shire, 
Six times three praises doth from me require ; 
Three streets, three ports, three bridges it adorn, 
And three old steeples by three churches borne. 
Three mills to serve the town in time of need, 
On Peebles water and the river Tweed. 
Their arms are’proper, and point forth their meaning, 
Three salmon fishes nimbly counter-swimming. 


It may be observed, that the last of these trinities. 


| has had no inconsiderable effect upon the habits, and 
| we may almost say upon the morals, of the people— — 


for no company can ever part till they have had what 
is called ‘‘ Peebles arms ;” that is, three measures of 


| whatever may be the subject of their potations. In 


many instances, two would suflice ; and in other towns, 
which have not such a multiplicity of triplicities, no 
more would probably, in such instances, be thought 
of. But in Peebles, if any one hints at the armorial 
bearings of the town, tthe proclivity towards a third 
bottle becomes overpowering, and no one could resist 
it without incurring a charge of something like dis- 
respect for the place in which he lives. Upon a fair 
calculation, as much superfluous liquor must have been 
shed in compliment to the three salmon of the town- 
arms, as would keep the Tweed in flood for a week. 
One of the most interesting and picturesque objects 
in the neighbourhood of Peebles is Neidpath Castle, 
now partially in ruins, which occupies a commanding 
station in a narrow pass about a mile above the town, 
with the Tweed rolling at the bottom of its walls. 
Seen from the bridge at Peebles, with the hills rising 
beside and behind it, Neidpath looks like a grim old 
knightly statue left in the time-worn niche of some 
ruined fane. Itis a tower of great magnitude and 
strength, the walls being thirteen feet thick at bottom ; 
the court-yard contains the still more desolate ruins 
of some buildings which bad been erected at a com- 
paratively recent period, to increase the accommoda- 
tions of the family which last possessed it. Neidpath 
was the first seat of the Fraser family in Scotland, and 
the key-stone of its court-gate still exhibits the crest 
of that family, a deer’s head couped, with a bunch of 
strawberries, in reference to the Norman origin of the 
name.* Simon Fraser of Neidpath, the co-patriot of 
Bruce, left two daughters, the elder of whom carried 
this property into the family of Hay of Borthwick, 
who subsequently became Harls, and finally Mar- 
quisses of ‘l'weeddale, and who, till the close of the 
seventeenth century, were the most influential per- 
sonages connected with this district. When Scotland 
was invaded by Cromwell in 1650, John Lord Yester, 
afterwards second Ear] and first Marquis of T'weed- 
dale, garrisoned his house of Neidpath, which endured 
a siege, and was one of the last plaves in the south of 
Scotland that submitted to the arms of the English 
general. His son, John Lord Yester, who became 
second marquis, is generally understood to have 
been the author of the original verses to the tune of 
“* T weedside :”— 
When Maggy and I were acquaint, 
1 carried my noddle fu’ hie, 
Nae liotwhite in a’ the gay plain, 
Nae gowdspink sae bonnie as she. 
I whistled, I piped, and I sang; 
I wooed, but 1 cam nae great speed ; 
Therefore I maun wander abroad, 
And lay my banes far frae the Tweed. 
To Maggy my love I did tell ; 
My tears did my passion express ; 
Alas! for I lo’ed her ower weel, 
And the women lo’e sic a man less. 
Her heart it was frozen and cauld ; 
Her pride had my ruin deereed 5 
Therefore I maun wander abroad, 
And lay my banes far frae the Tweed, 
As this nobleman married the only daughter of the 
Duke of Lauderdale in 1666, and did not probably 
write such love-sonnets after that event, we may 
conceive him to have first rendered this river poetical 
about the time of the Restoration. ‘he song was a 
great favourite a century ago, and we have heard that, 
when sung by Lady Murray of Stanhope, who gave its 
cadences with exquisite effect, it used to leave the com- 
pany in tears. Jt is somewhat strange, that, though 
the vale of the Tweed has been celebrated by the poets 
as a perfect Arcadia, the people are considered remark- 
able for the absence of musical taste and genius, not 
one in six being able a century ago to distinguish one 
tune from another, while, in the present day, ‘‘ from 
a band of Tweeddale shearers a song is scarcely ever 
heard, a ploughmau seldom enlivens his horses by 
whistling a tune, and, although the scenery is so 
purely pastoral, the sound of a pipe, or flute, or cow- 
horn, or stock-in-horn, or even of a Jew’s harp, vis 
a rare occurrence in travelling through the coun- 
try.”-+ Neidpath and the surrounding estate were 
purchased from the Tweeddale family by the first 
Duke of Queensberry, and given by him to his second 
son, the Karl of March, whose grandson, the third 
earl, re-united them to the possessions of the elder 
line of bis family in 1778, when he succeeded his 
cousin as Duke of Queensberry. At tbe death of 
this well-known personage in 1810, the Tweeddale 
estates, with Neidpath Castle, were inherited by the 
Harl of Wemyss, their present proprietor. The 


* Fraise, a strawberry: this fruit forms part of the coat-armo-e 
rial of the Frasers, 


{+ New edition of Pennyeuick’s T weeddale, 
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castle was formerly very elegantly furnished, and was 
adorned by beautiful gardens descending in terraces 
to the river: it is now occupied only by a game- 
keeper. ( i 

While the environs of Peebles are adorned to the 
west by the severe beauty of Neidpath, they display, 
towards the east, all the softness of an Italian vale. 
About half a mile from the town in that direction, 
the left bank of the Tweed-is richly ornamented by a 
series of beautiful and thriving plantations, connected 
with the house of Kingmeadows, the seat of Sir John 
Hay, Baronet, of Hayston, a cadet of the noble house 
of Tweeddale, in whom the ancient predominating 
local influence of that family bas chanced, most for- 
tunately for the district, to be revived., A little far- 
ther down lies the equally ornamented estate of Cailzie, 
belonging to Campbell, Esq. Altogether, the 
mixture of sheltered farm, with umbrageous plea- 
fure-grounds, and pastoral hills, which prevails in the 
lower part of the vale:of Peebles, presents a landscape 
of uncommon and peculiar beauty. 


fh. 


MERCY. 

[From ‘‘ Minor Morals,” by J. Bowring.) 
S¢ On the 9th of April 1832,” said Mr Howard to his 
children, ‘I went to witness a sight which has been 
described by a French poet as the most terrific of all 
exhibitions of human passions. Horror, crime, mi- 
sery, recklessness, despair, levity, courage, jesting, 
imprecation, weeping, laughing, mockery, maduess, 
are all there mingled in frightful confusion. It was 
at the prison of Bicétre, the departure of a hundred 
and sixty galley-slaves for the bagnes. The bagnes 
are the prisons in the dock-yards of Brest, Toulon, 
and Rochfort, where convicts are contined. 

We reached Bicétre. My companion was one of 
the prison authorities, who had access to every part. 
He asked to see a famous ruffian, who was to be guil- 
lotined the next day. He had committed several 
murders, and was distinguished for unusual ferocity 
and valour. I have seldom seen a man of a bolder: 
and more imposing mein than the keeper who had 
charge of the criminal. He wore a decoration won on 
the field of battle, and his walk was quite a martial 
strut, but he spoke of thecriminal with terror. ‘ I don’t 
know,’ he said, ‘whether you can see him without 
danger. He is the boldest ruffian that ever entered the 
Bicétre ; I cannot answer that he will not strike you; 
he is reckless of every thing.” We descended several 
stone steps, after closing behind us the iron gate which 
opened upon the damp passages leading to the dun- 
geons of the condemned ; the keeper took hold of the 
heavy keys which were hanging upon his arm, and 
pushed one of them with great violence into the lock 
of the dungeon door, so as to make it shake, and the 
vault to resound with the terrible clanking of the keys 
against one another, and against the iron bindings of 
the door. Before us was aman extended at full length 
upon some straw, carelessly scattered over the wooden 
planks on which he lay. ‘{be moment he saw us he 
sprung on his legs by a single effort, and stood before 
us stiff and erect asa pillar, or as if suddenly petrified 
into marble. His eyes had the brightness and the 
fierceness of a vulture’s, and his face was disfigured by 
a frightful gash which had divided his upper lip and 
left a deep furrow in his left cheek. His long hair 
was full of dust, and in his expression there was a sort 
of melancholy despair mingled with brutality, that I 
shall never torget; two passions had been fiercely 
struggling for the mastery. ‘The presence of my 
friend, distinguished as he was for his philanthropy, 
and personally known tv all the inmates of the Pari- 
sian prisons, calmed the criminal by a single look. 
‘You appear out of health,’ said my companion ; and 
the prisoner, whose pride was obviously wounded 
from the suspicion that his haggard and gloomy looks 
were the consequences of fear or cowardice, raised his 
right hand slowly, and, passing it over his chin, said 
in a solemn tone, ‘ It is because they have not shaved 
me.’ If any thought has predominated in my mind 
over other thoughts, when witnessing these exhibi- 
tions of human crime and misery, it is this—that a 
better education might have turned into exemplary 
virtues the very qualities which are here displayed in 
gross and flagitious crimes. The essential elements 
are really identical; it is but the guidance of the same 
stream in another direction. ‘he quality of courage, 
placed under the control of prudence and benevolence, 
may become one of the most efficient instruments of 
good; but the quality of courage, praised for itself 
alone, praised without any regard for or attention to 
the purposes in which it is employed, occupying the 
mind of the young as if it were itself an essential and 
primary virtue, may be made, as it too frequently is, 
the very groundwork of folly, vice, and offence. Were 
Courage properly estimated, how would duelling be pos- 
sible’? Were courage properly estimated, how could 
there be piracy or war ? If the man whom I saw stand- 
ing, as it were, at the foot of the scaffold, had had his 
intrepidity trained to virtuous exertion, would it not 
have been more wise, more just, more merciful ? 
Perhaps a word once fitly spoken, a suggestion of his 
own mind, or of any one having any influence on his 
early years, perhaps the infliction of a small quantity 
of pain when first his steps were led astray from duty. 
would have changed his character; he might have 
been the keeper instead of the criminal ; the honoured 
among men for bravery, instead of the reprobated for 
crime. Perhaps, in a better state of social discipline, 


such a man might have been called to perform some 
heroic service for the state, to have led some expedi- 
tion for furthering the course of science and human 
improvement. 

Of the hundred and sixty convicts destined for the 
bagnes, there was scarcely one that might not have 
made a fit study for painting or poetry, for there was 
scarcely one in whom some mighty emotion was not 
exhibited in that terrible crisis of his existence. For 
each the link was about to be dissevered which bound 
him to the world; for each the struggle of hope and 
fear was over, and recklessness or despair was to take 
charge of the fragment of existence that remained. I 
can only take one out of the throng; but he excited 
all our interest. 

The galley convicts were summoned forth, their 
names called over, and they were conducted into a 
high-walled court. From thence they were led out 
by twenties, each twenty forming a chain, or com- 
pany, who were destined to be linked together. These 
twenties were registered,,aud seated m the ground in 
a line. A heavy chain was laid along, to which 
twenty shorter chains were attached, and at the end 
of each of these was an iron collar. Among the con- 
victs was one whose demeanour was wholly different 
from that of the rest. He uttered no curses, he ven- 
tured upon no jokes, he said nothing to encourage or 
to insult the timid, nothing to approve the brave. His 
appearance betokened him to have been a soldier; 
there was an outward calmness under suffering which 
was obviously endeavouring to subdue the most cruel 
inward agony. Yet the expression was such as makes 
an irresistible claim to attention. I for one could 
not but inquire into his history. I did so of some of 
the turnkeys. 

His history they knew not. All they knew was, 
that his condugt in prison had been most exemplary. 
Whatever the crime had been for which he had been 
punished, they had seen nothing that looked like 
erime. He was docile, industrious, but most wretched. 
He had been well educated they were sure; he was 
superior in every respect to those around him. Their 
contamination had left him untouched. In fact, the 
keepers had represented his meritorious conduct, in the 
hope that his punishment might be commuted. They 
knew not why their representations had no effect, for, 
generally, attention was paid to them when the com- 
missaries of the prison reported to the minister of 
justice instances like this. 

I made my way to the convict; he was sitting in 
tears on the stone bench, where the party who were 
to compose the chain were seated in order, before 
they were led out to the middle of the yard to have 
the iron collars rivetted round their necks. On one 
side was a criminal who was scoffing at what he called 
his ‘hare-heartedness;’ on the other side another 
was exciting him to be ‘a man.’ Of his companions, 
there was one, only one, I observed, who looked on him 
with commiseration. From the rest, obloquy, insult, 
mockery, brutality, was his portion. ‘ Tell me some- 
thing of your history, my friend,’ Isaid tohim. ‘Oh, 
sir, I would bear any thing but this. I was bornat 
Dijon ; I belong to a respectable family there. My 
parents, my brothers and sisters, are living there, and 
we are to be marched through Dijon! Oh, sir, death 
were far better than this!’ ‘ But what has been your 
offence ?? ‘1 wasaconscript; I became intoxicated ; 
I incurred a debt of thirty sous at a cabaret; in my 
senseless passion I refused to pay the landlord; I 
even insulted him: a report was made to the minister 
of war; he ordered me to be delivered over to the ci- 
vil tribunal, with the expression of a desire that, for 
the preservation of the discipline of the army, my pu- 
nishment should be most severe. And so indeed itis.’ 
My friend and I could not resist the desire to talk to 
the commissary of the prison, charged -with the dis- 
patch of the galley-slaves, about the unfortunate 
young convict. ‘he commissary told us that he him- 
self had been interested about him, and had done all 
that depended upon him to obtain some commutation 
of his sentence, butit had been impossible. Irregula- 
rities at the small wine-houses had increased of late 
among the troops, and there was a stern determina- 
tion of the minister to visit them with exemplary pu- 
nishment. While we were discussing the matter, the 
chain were escorted to the rivetting place. One af- 
ter another, we saw the iron collars fixed, the anvil 
was removed from convict to convict by the assistants, 
and the executioner with his sledge hammer rivetted 
the bolt. It would be too painful for me to describe, 
it is miserably painful to recollect, how the frame of 
the convict was shaken, what suffering was pourtrayed 
in the countenance, while the iron cravat (as they 
called it in their levity) was fixed round their necks. 
We saw them reach the young convict; whether a 
gleam of hope bad shone upon his mind that the in- 
terest we had expressed for him might lead to a re- 
prieve, whether the earnestness of our appeals to the 
prison authorities which he had witnessed afar off, 
was supposed by him to be exercised in his behalf, I 
know not, but I had seen his imploring looks; and 
now the anvil was fixed behind him, the iron collar 


! was passed over his head, and measured round his 


throat, he trembled like a broken twig. One heavy 
blow, another and another, and his doom was sealed. 
He had hidden his face in his hands; by and bye, I 
saw two streams of tears flowing down upon his breast. 

We did not relax in our efforts,on his behalf, and 
strongly urged how extreme was the measure of pu- 
nishment dealt out for an offence ordinarily visited by 


a very different penalty. We expressed our belief 
that mercy would be extended to the convict, were 
the fact made known that the first application of the 
severe regulations of the minister had fallen to the lot of 
one whom every circumstance recommended to tenient 
consideration. Our representations were seconded by 
several other visitors, who had been attracted by the 
irresistible impulse which prompts men to interfere in 
cases of obvious harshness. At last the commissary 
appeared to give way—‘ Will you, gentlemen, take 
upon you any of the responsibility ?’ ‘ Allthe respon- 
sibility with which you can invest us. Willan applica- 
tion to yourself, signed by every one present to defer— 
only to defer—the execution of this young man’s sen- 
tence, be sufficient? Will an engagement that the 
minister, or the king himself, shall be spoken to to- 
morrow, to interest their clemency ; at least, to have 
this case reconsidered ?’ ‘ Well, then, so be it; I will 
venture thus much.’ A document was drawn up 
hastily, and hastily signed. The chain was led out 
again, the anvil placed erect, the iron collar was 
broken, the young man was led to a solitary bench. I 
dared not describe his agony when he was linked, as 
he thought for ever, to degradation and despair. 
Shall I dare attempt to describe his present feelings ? 
Not I. 

The representations made were successful; the 
case was thoroughly investigated ; circamstances to 
mitigate the original offence came out ona more rigid 
inquiry. The personal character of the young man 
was discovered, except in this instance, to have been 
blameless. A slight punishment superseded that of 
the galleys, and mercy assuredly never did a more ho- 
nourable or a more virtuous work.” 


FEATS OF STRENGTH. 
Docror BREWSTER, in his work on Natural Magic, 
gives some striking instances of muscular strength, 
and also of the effects produced by applying the prin- 
ciples of the mechanical powers to the human frame, 
from which we extract the following :— 

Firmus, a native of Seleucia, who was executed by 
the Emperor Aurelian for espousing the cause of Ze- 
nobia, was celebrated for his feats of strength. In 
his account of the life of Firmus, who lived in the 
third century, Vopiscus informs us that he could suffer 
iron to be forged upon an anvil placed upon his breast. 
In doing this he lay upon his back, and resting his 


feet and shoulders against some support, his whole - 


body formed an arch, as we shall afterwards more 
particularly explain. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century, the exhibi- 
tion of such feats does not seem to have been common. 
About the year 1703, a native of Kent, of the name 
of Joyce, exhibited such feats of strength in London 
and other parts of England, that he received the name 
of the Second Samson. His own personal strength 
was very great; but he had also discovered, without 
the aid of theory, various positions of the body, in 
which men even of common strength could perform 
very surprising feats. He drew against horses, and 
raised enormous weights; but as he actually exhi- 
bited his power in ways which evinced the enormous 
strength of his own muscles, all bis feats were ascribed 
to the same cause. In the course of eight or ten 
years, however, his methods were discovered, and 
many individuals of ordinary strength exhibited a 
number of his principal performances, though in a 
manner greatly inferior to Joyce. 

Sometime afterwards, John Charles van Eckeberg, 
a native of Harzgerode, in Anhalt, travelled through 
Europe, under the appellation of Samson, exhibiting 
very remarkable examples of his strength. He was 
a man of the middle size, and of ordinary strength ; 
and as Doctor Desaguliers was convinced that his 
teats) were exhibitions of skill, and not of strength, 
he was desirous of discovering his methods; and with 
this view he went to see him, accompanied by the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, Doctor Alexander Stuart, 
and Doctor Pringle, and his own mechanical operator. 
They placed themselves round the German, so as to 
be able to observe accurately all that he did, and their 
SUCCESS Was SO great, that they were able to perform 
most of the feats the same evening by themselves, and 
almost all the rest when they had provided the proper 
apparatus. Doctor Desaguliers exhibited some of the 
experiments before the Royal Society, and- has given 
such a distinct explanation of the principles on which 
they depend, that we shall endeavour to give a popu- 
lar account of them. 1. The performer sat upon an 
inelined board, with his feet a little higher than his 
hips. His feet were placed against an upright board 
well secured. Round his loins was placed a strong 
girdle with an iron ring in front. ‘To this ring a 
rope was fastened. The rope passed between his legs 
throvgh a hole in the upright board, against which 
his feet were braced, and several men or two horses, 
pulling on the rope; were unable to draw him out of 
his place. 2. He also fastened a rope to a high post, 
and having passed it through an iron eye fixed in the 
side ofthe post some feet lower down, secured it to 

is girdle. He then planted his feet against the post 
near the iron eye, with his legs contracted, and sud. 
denly stretching out bis legs, broke the rope, and 
fell backwards on a feather bed. %. In imitation 
of Firmus, he laid himself down on the ground; and 
when an anvil was placed upon his breast, a man 
hammered with all his force a piece of iron with a 


SS 


sledge-hammer, and sometimes two smiths cut in two 
with chisels a great cold bar of iron laid upon the 
anvil. At other, times, a stone of huge dimensions 
was laid upon his belly, and broken with a blow of 
the greathammer, 4. The performer then placed his 
shoulders upon one chair, and his heels upon another, 
forming with his back-bone, thighs, and legs, an 
arch. One or two men then stood upon his belly, 
rising up and down while the performer breathed, A 
stone one and a half feet long, one foot broad, and 
half a foot thick, was then laid,upon his belly, and 
broken by a sledge-hammer—an operation which was 
performed with much less danger than when his back 
touched the ground. 5. His next feat was to lie down 
on the ground. A man being then placed on his knees, 
he drew his heels towards his body, and, raising his 
knees, he lifted up the man gradually, till, having 
brought his knees perpendicularly under him, he 
raised his own body up, and, placing his arms around 
the man’s legs, rose with him, and set him down on 
some low table or eminence of the same height as his 
knees. This feat he sometimes performed with two 
men in place of one. 6. In his last, and apparently 
most wonderful performance, he was elevated on a 
framework, and supported a heavy cannon placed 
upon a scale at some distance below him, which was 
fixed to a rope attached to his girdle. Previous to the 
fixing of the scale to the rope attached to his girdle, 
the cannon and scale rested upon rollers; but when 
all was ready, the rollers were knocked away, and 
the cannon remained supported by the strength of his 
loins. These feats may be briefly explained thus :— 
The feats Nos. 1,2, and 6, depend entirely on the na- 
tural strength of the bones of the pelvis, which form 
a double arch, which it would require an immense 
force to break, by any external pressure directed to 
the centre of the arch; and as the legs and thighs are 
capable of sustaining four or five thousand pounds 
when they stand quite upright, the performer has no 
difficulty in resisting the force of two horses, or in 
sustaining the weight of a cannon weighing two or 
three thousand pounds. ‘The feat of the anvil is cer- 
tainly a very surprising one. The difficulty, however, 
really consists in sustaining the anvil; for when this 
is done, the effect of the hammering is nothing. If 
the anvil were a thin piece of iron, or even two or 
three times heavier than the hammer, the performer 
would be killed by a few blows; but the blows are 
scarcely felt when the anvil is very heavy, for the 
more matter the anvil has, the greater is its inertia, 
and it is the Jess liable to be struck out of its place; 
for when it has received by the blow the whole mo- 
mentum of the hammer, its velocity will be so much 
less than that of the hammer as its quantity of mat- 
ter is greater. When the blow, indeed, is struck, the 
man. feels less of the weight of the anvil than he did 
before, because, in the reaction of the stone, all the 
parts of it round about the hammer rise towards the 
blow. This property is illustrated by the well-known 
experiment of laying a stick with its ends upon two 
drinking glasses full of water, and striking the stick 
downwards in the middle with aniron bar. ‘The stick 
willin this case be broken without breaking the glasses 
or spilling the water. But if the stick is struck up- 
wards, as if to throw it up in the air, the glasses will 
break. if the blow be strong; and if the blow is not 
very quick, the water will be spilt without breaking 
the glasses. When the performer supports a man 
upon his belly, he does it by means of the strong arch 
formed by his back-bone and the bones of his legs and 
thighs. If there were room for them, he could bear 
three or four, or, in their stead, a great stone, to be 
broken with ene blow, 

A number of feats of real and extraordinary strength 
were exhibited about a century ago, in London, by 
‘Chomas Topham, who was five feet ten inches high, 
and about thirty-one years of age. He was entirely 
ignorant of any of the methods for making his strength 
appear more surprising; and he often performed by 
his own natural powers what he learn@d had been 
done by others by artificial means, A distressing ex- 
ample of this occurred in his attempt to imitate the 
feat of the German Samson, by pulling against horses. 
Jgnorant of the method which we have already de- 
scribed, he seated himself on the ground, with his 
feet against two stirrups, and by the weight of his 
body he succeeded in pulling against a single horse ; 
but in attempting to pull against two horses, he was 
lifted out of his place, and one of his knees was shat- 
tered against the stirrups, so as to deprive him of most 
of the strength of one of his legs. The following 
are the feats of real strength which Doctor Desagu- 
liers saw him perform :—l. Having rubbed his fingers 
with coal ashes to keep them from slipping, he rolled 
up a very strong and large pewter plate. 2. Having 
laid seven or eight short and strong pieces of tobacco- 
pipe on the first and third fingers, he broke them by 
the force of his middle finger. 3. He broke the bowl 


of a strong tobacco-pipe placed, between his first and | 
third fingers, by pressing his fingers together side- | 
4. Having thrust such another bowl under 


Ways. 
ee his legs being bent, he broke it to pieces 
by the tendons of his hams, without altering the bend- 
ing of his leg. 5. He lifted with his teeth, and%held 
in a horizontal position for a considerable time,” a 
table six feet long, with half a hundredweight hang- 
ing at the end of it. The feet of the table rested 
against his knees. 6. Holding in his right hand an 
irun kitchen poker three feet long and three inches 
round, he struck upon his bare lett arm, between the 
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elbow and the wrist, till he bent the poker nearly to 
aright angle. 7. Taking a similar poker, and hold- 
ing the ends of it in his hands, and the middle against 
the back of his neck, he brought both. ends of it to- 


gether before him; and he then pulled it almost | 


straight again. This last feat was the most difficult, 
because the muscles which separate the arms horizon- 
tally from each other are not so strong as those which 
bring them together. 8. He broke a rope about two 
inches in circumference, which was partly wound 
about a cylinder four inches in diameter, having fas- 
tened the other end of it to straps that went over his 
shoulder. 9. Doctor Desaguliers saw him lift a 
rolling stone of about eight hundred pounds weight 
with his hands only, standing in a frame above it, and 
taking hold of a frame fastened to it. Hence, Doctor 
Desaguliers gives the following relative view of the 
strengths of individuals :— 


Strength of the weakest men - 125 lbs. 
Strength of very strong men - - 400 
Strength of Topham - - 800 


The weight of Topham was about 200 lbs. © 

One of the most remarkable and inexplicable expe- 
riments relative to the strength of the human frame, 
is that in which a heavy man is raised with the great- 
est facility, when he is lifted up the instant that his 
own lungs and those of the persons who raise him are 
inflated with air. The heaviest person in the party 
lies down upon two chairs, his legs being supported 
by the one and his back by the other. Four persons, 
one at each leg and one at each shoulder, then try to 
raise him; and they find his dead weight to be very 
great, from the difficulty they experience in support- 
ing him. When he is replaced in the chair, each of 
the four persons takes hold of the bod as before) and 
the person to be lifted gives two signals by clapping 
his hands. At the first signal, he himself and the 
four lifters begin to draw a long and full breath; an@ 
when the inhalation is completed, or the lungs filled, 
the second signal is given for raising the person from 
the chair. To his own surprise and that of his bearers, 
he rises with the greatest facility, as if he were no 
heavier than a feather. When one of the bearers 
performs his part ill, by making the inhalation out of 
time, the part of the body which he tries to raise is 
left, as it were, behind. 
«Among the remarkable exhibitions of mechanical 
strength and dexterity, we may enumerate that of 
supporting pyramids of men. ‘This exhibition is a 
very ancient one. It is described, though not very 
clearly, by the Roman poet Claudian ; and it has de- 
rived some importance in modern times, in conse- 
quence of its having been performed in various parts 
of Great Britain, by the celebrated traveller Belzoni, 
before he entered upon the more estimable career of 
an explorer of Egyptian antiquities. ‘The simplest 
form of this feat consists in placing a number of men 
upon each other’s shoulders, so that each row consists 
of a man fewer, till they form a pyramid terminating 
in a single person, upon whose head a boy is some- 
times placed with his feet upwards. 


SHORT REMARKS ON MEN AND THINGS, 
[From Maenish’s ‘* Book of Aphorisms,” 1834, J 
Those who are most ardently solicitous of obtaining 
praise, and make the greatest eiforts to attain it, 
are generally less success{ul than those who give them- 
selves no trouble about the matter. The latter often 
do unconsciously what procures this kind of incense ; 
while the extreme care and anxjety of the former very 
often defeat the purpose they have in view—so per- 
versely do people refuse a man what he longs for, and 
give him what he is indifferent about. 
Persons with small, fine, compressed lips, have ge- 
nerally much sensitiveness of character, accompanied 
with great irritability, and a tendency to be finical and 
particular. 
Never judge of a man’s honesty or talents by the 
certificates he produces. Such documents are just as 
likely—or rather much more so—to be false as true. 
The greatest knave can at all times obtain them in 
proof of his integrity; and any illiterate blockhead 
may by their means make himself appear one of the 
most learned and accomplished men of the age. No 
degree of knavery or stupidity is the least bar in the 
way of obtaining the most splendid and unqualified 
testimonials, ; 
One of the greatest mysteries is the expression of 
the human eye. It depends upon something beyond 
mere organisation, for I have seen the eyes of two per- 
sons which in their structure and colour were, appa- 
rently, quite the same, and yet the ocular expression 
of each individual was perfectly different. Some owe 
the expression of their countenance chiefly to the eyes, 
others to the mouth ; nor is it, upon the whole, easy 
to say which feature is the most expressive. ‘The in- 
tellect, I believe, is more especially communicated by 
the eyes, and the feelings by the mouth. I never knew 
a man of imaginative genius who had not fine eyes. 
It has been the occasion of surprise to many, that 
Switzerland, the most romantic country in Lurope, 
has never produced a poet. hey imagine that the 


scenery should generate poetry in the minds of the in. — 


habitants ; but this is confounding the cause with the 
effect. It is not the scenery which makes the poet, 
but the mind of the poet which makes poetry of the 
scenery. Holland, perhaps the tamest district in the 
world, has produced some good poets; and our own 
immortal Milton was born and brought up amid the 


smoke of London. Spenser, the most fanciful of 
poets, was also a Cockney. : 

In the modern education of children, too much time 
is devoted to the cultivation of the mind, and too lit- 
tle to that of the body. ‘What is the consequence ? 
The intellect, from such premature and excessive ex- 
ertion, and the body, from an opposite cause—a want _ 
of exertion—are both injured. The mind should never 
be forced on, but allowed to’acquire strength with the 
growth of the body; and the invigoration of the lat: 
ter, above all, ought to be encouraged, as upon it de- 
pends most materially the future health of the indi- 
vidual. Education should be made a pastime with 
children, and not a task. ‘The young mind, when for- 
cibly exerted, becomes weakened, and a premature 
decay of its energies takes place. It is scandalous, as 
well as absurd, to see the mauner in which children 
are confined several hours together within the walls 
of a schoolhouse. Some parents declare that they can- 
not bear to see their offspring idle; but when a child 
is enjoying itself in the open air, and acquiring health, 
itcannot he said to be idle. With health comes strength 
of body, and with strength of body strength of mind. 

There are some people upon whom it is impossible 
to afix a nickname: there is a propriety or force of 
mind about them, which repels the sowbriquet, and 
makes it recoil with shame upon thecontriver. There 
is an essential want about a man upon whom a nick+ 
name is easily fastened; he is either very weak, or 
has some very absurd point in his character. 

Never praise or talk of your children to other peo- 
ple, for, depend upon it, no person except yourself 
cares a single farthing about them. 


WILLIAM PENN’S THOUGHTS ON 
EDUCATION. 


Ir is worthy of notice that some of the modern ideas 
respecting education were set before the world more 
than a century ago, by the venerable Penn. ‘ We 
are in pain,”’ says he, ‘¢to make children scholars; 
to talk, rather than to know ; which is true canting. 
The first thing obvious to children is what is sensible, 
and that we make no part of their rudiments. We 
press their memory too soon, and puzzle, strain, and 
load them with words and rules to know grammar 
and rhetoric, and a strange tongue or two, that it is 
ten to one may never be useful to them ; leaving their 
natural genius to mechanical and physical or natural 
knowledge uncultivated and neglected ; which would 
be of exceeding use and pleasure to them through the 
whole course of theirlives. ‘To besure, languages are 
not to be despised or neglected; but several) things are 
still to be preferred. Children had rather be making 
tools and instruments of play; shaping, drawing, 
framing, and building, than getting some rules of pro- 
priety of speech by heart; these would follow with 
more judgment, and less trouble and time. It were 
happy if we studied nature more in natural things, 
and acted according te nature; whose rules are few, 
plain, and most reasonable. Let us begin where she 
begins, go her pace, and close always where she ends, 
and we cannot miss of being good naturalists. The 
creation would be no longer a riddle to us. The 
heavens, earth, and waters, with their respective, 
various, and numerous inhabitants, their productions, 
natures, seasons, sympathies, and antipathies, their 
use, benefit, and pleasure, would be better understood 
by us; and an eternal wisdom, power, majesty, and 
goodness, very conspicuous to us through those sen- 
sible and passing forms: the world wearing the mark 
of its Maker, whose stamp is every where visible, and 
the characters very legible to the children of wisdom. 
And it would goa great way to caution and direct 
people in their use of the world, that they were better 
studied and knowing in the creation of it. For How 
could men find the confidence to abase it, while they 
saw the great Creator staring them in the face in all 
and every part thereof? ‘heir ignorance makes them 
insensible; and to that insensibility may be ascribed 
their hard usage of several parts of this noble crea- 
tion ; that has the stamp and voice of a Deity every 
where, and in every thing, to the observing. It is 
pity, therefore, that books have not been composed 
for youth, by some curious and careful naturalists, 
and also mechanics, in the Latin tongue, to be used 
in schools, that they might learn things with words ; 
things obvious and familiar to them, and which would 
make the tongue easier to be obtained by them.” 


A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE, 

When Isaiah Thomas of Massachusetts was print- 
ing his Almanack for 1780, one of the boys asked him 
what he should put opposite the 12th of July. Mr 
Thomas being engaged, replied, “Any thing, any 
thing.” The boy returned two the office, and set “* Rain, 
hail, and snow.” ‘The country was all amazement: 
the day arrived, when it actually rained, hailed, and 
snowed violently. From that time Jhomas’s Alma- 
nack was in great demand. 
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RISING YOUNG MEN. 


Art the little bcoks which profess to give advice to 


young people—the Fathers’ Legacies, and Mothers’ 
Gifts, and so forth—invariably inculcate the propriety 
of keeping company with persons older and better 
informed than,one’s self; never reflecting upon the 
fact that, though it may be advantageous for a raw 
lad to be trying to pick up some crumbs of wisdom 
from his seniors, the said seniors must in general 
feel a good deal put about, by having the said raw 
lad constantly thrusting his soft bread-and-butter face 
into their society, questioning them upon this com- 
monplace and that commonplace, memoranduming 
every trivial observation they may make, and per- 
haps disturbing conversations which they are enjoy- 
ing, or preventing others which they might enjoy, 
with their own intellectual equals. Inthe same man- 
ner, we have it as an established maxim, that we 
should always associate as much as possible with people 
a little more exalted than ourselves—always brizzing 
yont,* asa Scotchman would say—so that we may 
have a chance of improving our circumstances; no 
one ever apparently considering that, if all were set 
upon colleaguing with their betters, no one would 
colleague with any body, seeing that every one whose 


‘company was sought by an inferior would have his 


attention too exclusively engaged upon his own supe- 
rior, to allow any share of it to the claimant; and 
this all along the ladder of this world. Such apho- 
risms, like every other principle not founded on views 


of universal justice and convenience, come to no- 


thing, and are indeed disregarded in practice even by 
those who may occasionally have them upon their 
tongues. , 

In reality, nothing can be more vain or absurd than 
the efforts which many men, especially young men, 
are daily seen making to advance a little more rapidly 
towards station and repute than natural circumstances 
will admit of. It may be safely laid down as an in- 
variable rule, that nothing but the actual personal 
mérit, or the actual possession of fortune, will suffice 
to procure a real elevation. Quackish pretensions to 
the one, and empty appearances of the other, altoge- 
ther fail, or rather are apt to produce the contrary 
effect. With these truths, nevertheless, written on 
the very front of society, there is in every community 


_a class of persons who regularly take every mean and 


o»lique expedient for pushing themselves forward, 
misspending, perhaps, upon such efforts, abilities, 
qualities, and resources, which, if fairly dealt with, 
‘would be almost sure tu gain that-object which is 
otherwise perpetually flying from their grasp. 

The plans taken by this class for getting on, as they 
call it, in the world, are very numerous and very va- 
rious. One grand general object is to assume as many 
as possible of the semblances of elevation. They dress, 
house themselves, and as far as possible live, inthe same 
manner as the people with whom they wish to be con- 
founded. To manage these matters, much real suf- 


fering is often incurred ; but all is endured without 
_awince, inthe hope that the simulation will be suc- 


cessful. What is rather worse, many obligations are 
thus, in many instances, contracted, which, leading 
Straightforward to disgrace, baulk the design long 
before it is ripe. Another plan, one very much a fa- 


-vourite with young professional persons, is to join 


* An ancestor of the Marquis of Breadalbane, who planted his 
castle of Balloch (now Taymouth) on the verge of a seventy-mile- 


“tong estate, was asked the reason of sucha strange whim: “We'll 


‘brizz yont,” answered the sagacious noble, who contemplated 
making that which was the extremity eventually the centre of his 
- propert} 


- 


certain societies and clubs, in which they have a 
chance of meeting individuals of longer standing, upon 
whom they may thrust their acquaintance.. They 
think that merely to know such persons, to have it in 
their power to say that they know them, and to be 
seen occasionally with them in public, are so much 
fortune and so much advancement actually attained : 
if they can get a man of some note to break bread in 
their house, they are transported ; one of their last 
guineas may well be spent that night in claret, for 
next day thousands must be poured in upon them as 
a natural consequence of the presence of sucha guest. 
Men of good standing often find»themselves become 
objects of something like persecution to rising young 
men. Like Roderick Random in search of the 
place in the apothecary’s shop, these keen lads will 
rush in upon them at the most inauspicious and im. 
proper hours—will run half a mile along a street to 
overtake and have a lounge with them, and seize every 
opportunity of speaking and writing of them as their 
friends. In all probability, the man of standing looks 
upon his persecutor as simply an annoyance, and is 
only prevented by good nature or the courtesies of so- 
ciety from whipping him away from the back of his 
chariot ; but common civility is set down by the rising 
young man as veritable friendship, and a nod is as 
good as a wink in encouraging him in his career of 
botheration. As a cloud with no electricity in it, by 
rubbing shoulders with one which has, draws out as 
much as makes it equal with its neighbour, so he 
thinks that, by associating with the man of wealth 
and fame, he may participate with him in those ad- 
vantages—as if a man divided his fortune with his 
guests every afternoon, or as if the public, which con- 
fers the reputation, were likely to extend it to every 
one who happened to shake hands with the prin- 
cipal. 

The rising young man sometimes contrives to ren- 
der the public service conducive, as he thinks, to his 
great aims. He manages, by a chain of devices, by 
making himself useful here and important there, to 
gain some humble public honour or office, and this he 
forthwith endeavours to turn to account for the trum- 
peting of his name and the increase of his business. 
Wherever he can put himself under the observation 
of his fellow-citizens, he does so, often in no very 


and notoriety is often mistaken by him for fame. Po- 
litics he also cultivates as a means of pushing himself 
forward: having chosen the party which he thinks 
most likely to be of service to him, he thrusts him- 
self in wherever he can, sidles into this committee, 
and squeezes into that deputation, conceiving all the 
time that the acquaintance which he thus forms with 
a few eminent and wealthy persons is the same thing 
as becoming himself a man of eminence and wealth. 
To support a baronet in the chair at a public dinner, 
and have that circumstance mentioned in the news- 
papers, appears to him as good as three new customers 
every day for a fortnight; and to second the motion 
made by a scion of nobility, fills him with visions of 
bank-credit that will never be extended to him, and 
fees that will never be paid. 

In truth, these expedients are rarely or never suc- 
cessful in bringing about the ends contemplated. The 
individuals who practise them generally think for a 
while that they have found a way of cheating the 
world, and doing that by a little finesse which others 
can only do by hard labour. But the world is never 
cheated, however much it may seem to be so. The 
men whose acquaintance and patronage is aimed at, 
may be very civil; but probably they are all the time 
| regarding the claimant with secret suspicion, and 


creditable manner, for he is seldom very scrupulous, 


forming resolutions not to be deceived by him. Nor 
does the world fly to bestow its profits and honours 
upon him who only shows a tolerable coat on his back, 
and talks of being hand-in-glove with those whom it 
has already honoured and enriched. It must be con- 
vinced by actual observation that merit and ability 
are there, and that it will there obtain a fair return 
for what it pays, before it confers the employment 
that is sought. A pound of sugar is not improved, 
either to the eye or the palate, because the grocer is 
a small public functionary ; nor will a litigant choose 
a lawyer with a reference to the great people with 
whom he dines. In short, the world is not nearly so 
apt to be imposed upon by glitter as many people 
think ; and though sometimes slow to discover real 
worth, it is seldom long in penetrating hollow pre- 
tensions. 

W hile the unduly eager aspirant is thus sure of de- 
feat in the demands he makes upon his superiors, he 
is equally sure of procuring ridicule and scorn among 
those whom he pretends to leave behind him. The 
former avert their faces from him, and give none of 
the favour—no real favour at least—which he desires : 
the latter, on the other hand, only get a ludicrous 
back view of him, as he struggles and pants up the 
path before them, laugh at every false step ke makes, 
and, finally, when he sinks back, repulsed by fortune, 
triumph in his fall, Much merit and utility are thus 
lost to the world ; for, though unfit for what they aim 
at, such persons might be fit for something else. We 
are inclined to attribute the mischief in no inconsider- 
able degree to false aphorisms, such as those alluded 
to at the beginning of this article. As another ex- 
ample, almost all parents act upon a regular and un- 
questioned maxim, that it is good to send children to 
a large public school, because they may there form 
friendships with youths of superior fortune, who may 
be of service to them in life. Nothing could be more 
apt to lead to fatal results. There is no comfort or 
profit in unequal alliances of any kind, and as little in 
this asin any. It should be impressed on all young 
persons, that the only sure way to rise is to exemplify 
the real merit, and do the actual work, which, by be- 
uefiting the world, may fairly expect iis benefits in 
return. Every undue attempt to make these tel more 
immediately upon it, or to do without them, will only 
tend to retrogression. 

While we thus point out the futility of undue at- 
tempts on the part of the young to force upwards, we 
are not insensible that the already elevated are often 
blameable for their neglect of, or undue attempts to 
keep down, the aspiring. In reality, the elevated are 
as little able to raise unqualified aspirants by any 
show of favour or countenance, as unqualified aspir- 
ants are to raise themselves by merely consorting with 
the elevated. But the latter ought, for their own 
sake, to beware of ever acting ungraciously towards 
young persons who may appear to be really possessed 
of merit, or even likely at some distant period t) take 
that aspect. Such behaviour is sure to be attributed 
by all who know of the circumstances to the mos: ur- 
worthy feelings, and to redound equally to the discredit 
of him who is guilty of it, and to the elevation of the 
injured party—the latter gaining way, not by his own 
deserts, but at the expense of his injurer. Hustilities, 
moreover, are thus raised, which, though not very grie- 
vous in their operation at the time, constantly increase 
in effect as the aspirant moves upwards. Many-a man _ 
has thus forfeited a friendship which might have 
tended much to his comfort, and even to the increase 
of his own consideration in the world, and raised to 
himself enemies whom he never afterwards could ap- 
pease. Good feeling and personal interest alike point 
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- demeanour ought to 


F ne eae te 
manifest estimable or even promising qualities, and 
when their suit is not pressed with any indiscreet 
vehemence. 


HOW SHALL WE BE BETTER? 

SECOND ARTICLE. 
In the first article under this title, which appeared in 
the 137th number of the Journal, an endeavour was 
made to impress this truth—that the worldly condi- 
tion of men might be much bettered, and was de- 
signed to be bettered, by their following out the 
cultivation of their natural powers and capabilities, 
so as to realise more of the bounties of material na- 
ture, and to live more agreeably one with another. It 
was shown that mer are as yet only advancing toa 
foretaste of the happiness which they might thus, 
in obedience to'the decrees of Providence, create for 
themselves, and that the means in existence for ac- 
complishing it are very imperfect and very blindly 
used. It is now our duty to point out such methods 
as seem to us most proper theoretically, and most 
readily practicable, for improving thése means; not 
vainly insisting upon a plan which men at large would 
pronounce too extensively innovatory, and pass from 
in despair, but contenting ourselves rather with hints 
for the increase and progressive modification of means 
already in use. 

Education is of three kinds—Physical, Moral, and 
Intellectual—and all three, to a certain extent, ad- 
vance at the same time. Physical education instructs 
in the means of preserving the health of and increas- 
ing those bodily powers, without which being in a 
vigorous and sound state, the intellectual powers are 
dimmed and diminished, and life embittered. The 
object of moral education is to improve by exercise, 
and fix into habit, the higher and purer dispositions, 
and to moderate and subject to reason those which 
are of a less decidedly beneficial tendency. Intellec- 
tual education imparts knowledge and improves the 
powers of reflection. 

All three kinds of education commence in the nur- 
sery. The habits conducive to cleanliness which the 
nurse impresses upon the child are its first lessons in 
physical education; the approbation she bestews on 
good, and the reprobation with which she visits bad 
actions, lay the grounds of moral education ; and she 
commences intellectual education when she endeavours 
to make the distinction between cleanly and uncleanly 
habits, good and bad actions, perceptible to the under- 
standing, and retainable by the memory of the child. 
Moral education, however, depends so peculiarly upon 
exercise and habit, that it can be prosecuted to a greater 
extent in infancy than any of the other two branches. 
We shall therefore first consider how moral education 
ought to be conducted. 

The human being is found, at the very dawn of in- 

Higence, to have tendencies of various kinds, some 
requiring to be encouraged and rendered habitual, and 
others which, for his own comfort and that of his fel- 
Jow-creatures, must be kept in subjection. The lat- 
ter seem by far the more ready to be developed. The 
infant will show a disposition to beat and rob his 
neighbour, will be insolent, greedy, cruel, and violent, 
before he will manifest any of the better dispositions, 
with the exception perhaps of an affectionateness (ra- 
ther an instinct than a sentiment) towards those from 
whom he is accustomed to receive benefits. The first 
business, then, of education, is to check and put under 
habitual subjection all the former dispositions, and to 
draw forth and put into habitual exercise all that are 
opposite, such as kindness, justice, and self-denial. 
“ Crying is the means by which, in earliest infancy, 
pain, uneasiness, or hunger, and afterwards the wish 
for an object, and anger at being deprived of a source 
of amusement, are expressed ; but when the child has 
learned to make other sounds, when it has acquired 
the many little actions which need mot be described 
to the tender mother, but which are ever a source of 
deep interest (inasmuch as they are the signs which 
tell of the gradual developement of the imitative 
powers, and consequently indicate the existence of 


intellect), it would be easy ito accustom the child to 
make known its wishes by the use of these sounds and | 


actions. When this power is acquired, the infant 
should never be allowed to obtain its object by crying; 
and, if never gratified in its desires when so signified, 
it will soon cease to express them in this way. The 
great difficulty is to convince the child’s understand- 
ing, when the wished-for object is an improper toy. 
We would recommend the substitution of some other 
plaything, and, in the early stages of discipline, the 
removal of the source of temptation entirely out of 
sight: if the child refuses the substitute (which rarely 
happens at a tender age, because the impressions on 


the mind are then slight and easily removed), the — 


mother or nurse will manifest by voice or countenance 
that she is grieved or displeased ; will remove the child 
jnto another room ; will seek, by every meaus short vf 
winlence or weak persuasion, to remove the improper. 


ideas which have taken possession of the mind. Very 
young children have no words, neither can they alto- 
gether comprehend them; and until they have ac- 
quired the power of understanding speech, they must 
be taught by actions.”** 

From this point the nurse must proceed, step by 
step, until she makes her pupil know, by repeated ex- 
perience, that he is not to obey every ‘first impulse, 
and that self-control, a thing which even an infant 
can comprehend, is necessary to his own comfort. 
Example will go a great way in communicating both 
good and bad habits to children; and it is required of 
those who undertake the duty of infantine education, 
that they should learn to know themselves, and com- 
mand themselves. An angry look, a violent action, 
an overharsh word, will undo hours of advice upon 
the necessity of a well-regulated temper ; unrea- 
sonableness, irregularity, insincerity, and indolence 
of mind and body, will overturn precepts, however 
well worded atid judiciously expressed. There may 
be differences in the tempers of children, and vari- 
ations may therefore be required in the mode of 
‘treatment. But “ one invariable rule may be laid 
down, that the parent, in endeavouring to check 
the propensities of the child, can never succeed 
without uniformity of conduct, and kindness of 
manner joined to firmness of purpose. It is of the 
highest consequence, that, while we are gaining an 
ascendancy over the minds of our children, we do not 
lose our hold upon their affections. If she to whom 
the child looks for its comforts, its necessities, and its 
pleasures, firmly but gently resist viclence, clothes 
ber refusal in kind accents, and manifests grief more 
than anger in administering correction, better moral 
results may assuredly be expected, than from sense- 
less indulgence, capricious refusals, followed by per- 
missions just as capricious, and angry punishments 
administered without reflection, without reason, and 
without temper. And do we not find thatthe weak 
indulgence which knows not how to refuse, is gene- 
rally accompanied by the contrary extreme of violent 
and injudicious correction ?” 

‘‘ When the child has attained the power to speak 
and to comprehend language, the parent’s task is be.. 
come both lighter and heavier—lighter, because the 
facilities of reasoning and explanation are afforded ; 
heavier, because the temptations of the child are in- 
creased. 

And as to the use of language, the child must be 
addressed in its own words. The mother must her- 
self return to the simplicity of childhood. She must 
not altogether put away childish things. Her sym- 
pathy in grief and in pleasure, in hope and in joy, in 
amusement and in learning, is quite as necessary, and 
perhaps more influential than her authority ; and even 
this must be expressed without the inaccuracies of in- 
fantine language, but with all its simplicity. We 
cannot relish what we do not understand; it would 
be hard if we were expected to act upon advice or in- 
struction given in an incomprehensible tongue; many 
an unfortunate child is addressed in terms which are 
to it wholly unintelligible. It seldom happens that 
the reason of children cannot be addressed; the diffi- 
culty lies not in them, but in ourselves ; not in the 
thing, but in the mode of expressing it. We forget 
the many links in the long chain which connects our 
early perceptions with our subsequent acquirements ; 
but in order effectually to employ our experience in 
the education of others, we must retrace our steps, and 
become young again in word, not in deed—in feeling, 
nut In action. 

Another important duty is to provide such means of 
amusement, that no temptation to what is called mis- 
chief may ensue. All healthy children will be occupied, 
and if occupation is not found for them, they will find it 
furthemselves. Thelove of construction and destruction 
abounds in most children. Their toys, then, should be 
of a kind to facilitate the one and prevent the other. 
Such things as a box of bricks, or. of houses, even a 
slate aud pencil, are inexhaustible sources of amuse- 
ment to those who have no garden: or for the winter 
season, books of prints, of birds, or animals in gene- 
ral, may be employed with great advantage, because 
they excite questions, afford the parent opportunities 
of giving much valuable oral instruction, and induce 
that leve of inquiry which is the parent of knowledge. 
Those who possess a garden have fewer difficulties to 
encounter in providing amusement for their chil- 
dren. ‘The spade, the wheelbarrow, or waggon, the 
hoop, kite, and ball, are too excellent and too well 
known to need recommendation here; neither need 
we name the doll for girls, which affords constant and 
varied amusement and occupation, and may be made 
the means of inculcating much that will be subse- 
quently useful and admirable in a female. 


These toys may also be made useful in teaching or- 


der, carefulness, and steadfastness. The seeds of 
perseverance may be sown, by insisting on a child’s 
remaining satisfied with one plaything for a reason- 
able space of time; and a power of abstraction may 
be conferred by accustoming it to fix its attention on 
the object before it, even when surrounded by other 
attractions. 
or discontent. 


#® This extract, and others which follow, are from an excellent 


paper in the fourteenth number of the’ Quarterly Journal of Edu-: 


cation, . aa 


Such a habit would also prevent envy 
A child who is early accustomed to’ 
be satisfied with its own allotment will scarcely be: 
discontented at a later period. A love of order may 


be eacouraged by the habit of putting the various toys 
in their respective places after use, and such a habit 
eventually leads to systematic carefulness and eco- 


nomy. 


We now come toa most important part of educa- 
tion—the teaching of the practice of virtue, the 
instilling a permanent love of goodness, a hatred of 
evil. 

Children who look upon their parents as the sources 
of their happiness.(and all parents have the power of 
inculcating this feeling) will reverence their words 
and actions, and seek to follow their example; (we 
presuppose the early training we have recommended 
to have been pursued fur three or four years:) they 
will also be delighted to please their parénts, and 
grieved to vex them. Here, then, affection becomes 
one great stimulas, and a powerful instrument. 

The practice of self-control, of truth, obedience, and 
gentleness, should be rewarded not by gifts, but by 
affectionate praise and encouragement; and all con- 
trary conduct should be reproved by disapprobation, 
and the expression of sorrow. Rewards and punish- 
ments must occasionally be resorted to at all ages, but 
they should be used sparingly, and, as we have before ~ 
remarked, be made to grow out of the circumstances 
which call them forth. The pleasure afforded by self- 
approbation, and the approval of those whom we love: 
and esteem, ought to be the greatest pleasure that a 
child can receive. When this is attained, the main 
difficuity is overcome. 

‘We must, however, insist on the power of habit.. 
The reasoning faculties are stronger in some children 
than in others, but the force of babit is great in all. 
Before reason assumes much influence (and it exists: 
earlier than is generally believed), habits may he ac- 
quired ; subsequently, appeals may be made to reasum 
and affection. 

If a child has been accustomed to find discomfort. 
an unfailing consequence of misconduct, it will avoid 
misconduct as anxiously ‘as it would avuid the fire af- 
ter having been once burned. When it begins to 
reason, it will perceive the effect of misconduct in 
others; and here the parent has the means of strength- 
ening a dislike of evil by illustrative tales, eitber read 
or repeated, showing the advantages of virtue, and 
the disadvantages of vice. «A judicious selection wilk 
have the double effect of leading the child to a love of 
information. But again, we must urge upon the in- 
structor, that nothing which is beyond its comprehen- 
sion or is incapable of explanation should be presented. 
Every thing vague ought to be avoided. We should 
teach a child (whether it be by precept or by fictitious 
example) to do, or not to do, particular things, such 
as not to practise falsehood or deceit, but to be sincere 
and open on all occasions: general admonitions as to 
virtue and vice, doing right and duing wrong, &c., 
have little effect. 

In the employment of the influence of affection, 
great prudence must be exercised, lest the feeling be 
deadened by too much use ; or, on the other hand, lest 
the child be habituated to submit the judging power, 
which in after-life is the main motive of action, to tlie 
less certain guidance.of sympathy and affection-uncon- 
trolled by reason: both evils, though of an oppasite 
character, may we think arise from the injudicious 
use of the principle of affection. We might also cau- 
tion mothers against the constant reiteration of such 
phrases as the following:—Duon’t do this; be quiet 5 
let that alone; you areverynaughty. The child soon 
comes to regard them as mere idle words, and often 
ceases even to hear them. 

As implicit obedience is one of the first objects to 
be obtained, so no command should ‘be given the ful- 
filment of which cannot be, and is not, insisted upon. 
The moment that evasion is found possible, it will be 
practised. ‘There is no need of violence, no necessity 
for force, either in language or action; nothing but 
quiet, firm determination until the command be obey- 
ed; approbation or displeasure may follow in propor- 
tion to the resistance that has been offered. We 
repeat, that every child‘must be taught the utter hope- 
lessness of having its own way, before strict discipline 
can be maintained. Still we should be careful not to - 
let our commands be of that description which may 
encourage obstinacy and resistance. For example, if 
a child has not obeyed a certain command, it may 
often be better to inflict a positive punishment, such 
as confinement, or the deprivation of some little plea- 
sure, than to make the punishment continue #i// the 
child has obeyedthe command. If wemake the child’s 
punishment continue till he has done what heis or- 
dered to do, there is danger, with some children, of a 
stubborn resistance. If we punish for disobedience 
to the command, the lesson will not be without its va- 
lue ; and if the punishment be repeated as often as the 
offence is committed, thexe is not much reason for 
doubting that the parent will finally be successful. 

As there are various tempers to be contended with, 
so must the system vary with regard to each. Pas- 
sion, obstinacy, fretfulness, sullenness, and timidity, 
are the chief varieties. With the first we should re- 
commend summary punishment, ‘and that-of a some- 
what harsh character; for instance, solitary confine- 
ment, or bodily restraint, such aslimitation to so smalk 

pace that movement is difficult or uneasy ; and the 
elire privation for hours or days of the object which 
has caused the excitation, according to the age of a 


‘| child. 


Obstinacy is often fostered, rather than checked, by 
opposition. Wherever it is possible, the parent must 


‘endeavour uot to perceive the assumed ignora 
incapacity, which are the usual forms which obstinacy 
takes in children. If they refuse to repeat a thing, 
say it over and over again yourself calmly, as if you 
were only anxious to remove theirignorance. If they 
refuse to doa thing, if it be practicable to move their 
Jimbs gently into the necessary action, do so, and Jet 
the matter end, never alluding to it at any subsequent 
period, If both these methods be unavailing, or not 
practicable, tie the hand behind the back, or attach it 
by a string to a hook in the wall, so\as not to inflict 
pain, but merely so as to occasion inconvenience until 
the obstinate fit is over. But the child must never 
‘know that it is stubborn; nor must it ever perceive 
that it has the power to disturb the serenity of its 
guardian. 

Fretfulness generally proceeds from physical causes, 
and eventually becomes habitual. The evil is more 
easy to prevent than to remedy ; a little extra atten- 
tion to the amusements of the child so afflicted (for a 
great affliction it is) will do much. An increase of 
tenderness (we do not by this mean false indulgence), 
accompanied by a firm determination not to grant 
the object which is longed for, are perhaps the’ best 
checks. ; 

Sullenness can only be repressed by the privation 
of all society, allsympathy, and all amusement. The 
delinguent must be practically taught, that, when un- 
der Me influence’ of such feelings, he is unfit for com- 
munication with his fellows, and unworthy of their 
regard. Timidity is perhaps more a defect of charac- 
‘ter than of temper, and, what seems an anomaly, is 
generally accompanied by vanity. Shy men are 
usually conceited. It proceeds from a false view of 
one’s self and of others; of both persons and things. 
Encouragement must here be blended with particular 
attention to the reasoning faculties.” 

It appears unquestionable that these directions, fol- 
lowed out by a motlier or nurse capable of realising 
them in their letter and their spirit, would have the 
best effects upon children, and lay the groundwork 
of an education tending to the improvement of the 
race and of their comforts. There are unfortunately 
many counteracting influences, which the best of pa- 
rents cau hardly obviate, particularly the debasing 
effect of intercourse with ill-instructed servants and 
juvenile companions. Till means shall have been 
taken for training servants systematically, and till 
the blessings of such education as is here described 
shall have been extended somewhat generally over 
families, great evils will certainly continue to flow from 
these sources; but yet all goud is progressive, and 
must overcome great obstacles in its progress; and 
the greater the efforts made to follow a good system, 
the less evil will we certainly experience from the evil 
practices of others. 


ABBOTSFORD. 

ABBOTSFORD, the seat of the late Sir Walter Scott, 
is situated on the south bank of the Tweed, at a point 
nearly equidistant from Selkirk, Melrose, and Gala- 
shiels, and a little more than thirty miles from Edin- 
burgh. <A.very lively and very accurate account of 
the house was written in 1825, when Sir Walter was 
himself in life, and in the full enjoyment of what he 
thought fortune, by an American author named Lake; 
and this we now submit to our readers. 

Some fifteen or sixteen years ago, there was nota 
more unlovely spot, in this part of the world, than that 
on which Abbotsford now exhibits all its quaint archi- 
tecture and beautiful accompaniment of garden and 
woodland. A mean farm-house stood on part of the 
site of the present edifice; a ‘kale yard’ bloomed 
where the stately embattled courtyard now spreads 
itself; and for many thousand acres of flourishing 
plantations, half of which have all the appearance of 
being twice as' old as they really are, there was but a 
single long straggling stripe of unthriving firs. The 
river, however, must needs remain in statu quo; and 
I will not believe that any place so near those clearest 
and sweetest of all waters could ever have been quite 
destitute of charms. The scene, however, was no 
doubt wild enough—a naked moor—a few little tur- 
n.p fields painfully reclaimed from it—a Scotch cot- 
tage—a Scotch farm-yard—and some Scots firs. It 
is difficult to imagine a more complete contrast. to 
the Abbotsford of 1825. 

Sir Walter is a most zealous agriculturist, and ar- 
boriculturist especially; and he is allowed to have 
done things with this estate, since it came into his 
possession, which would have been reckoned wonders 
even if they had occupied the whole of a clever and 
skilful man’s attention during more years than have 
elapsed since he began to write himself Laird of Ab- 
botsford. He has some arable land on the banks of 
the Tweed, and towards the little town of Melrose, 
which lies some three miles from the mansion; but 
the bulk of the) property is hilly country, with deep 
narrow dells interlacing it. Of this he has planted 
fully one-half, and it is admitted on all hands that his 
rising forest has been laid out, arranged, and managed 
with consummate taste, care, and success. 

By the principal approach you come very suddenly 
on the edifice—as the French would say, ‘Vous tom- 
bex sur le chateau ;? but this evil, if evil it be, was 
unavoidable, in consequence of the vicinity of a pub- 
lic road which cuts off the chateaw and its plaisance 


proper’ should be short. 
and you find yourself, a very few minutes after turn- 
ing from the road, at the great gate already mentioned. 
This is a lofty arch, rising out of an embattled wall 
of considerable height; and the jowgs, as they are 
styled, those well-known emblems of feudal autho- 
rity, hang rusty at the side: this pair being dit on 
relics from that great citadel of the old Douglases, 
Thrieve Castle, in Galloway. On entering, you find 
yourself within an enclosure of perhaps half an acre or 
better, two sides thereof being protected by the high 
wall above mentioned, all along which, inside, a tre- 
lissed walk extends itself—broad, cool, and dark over- 
head with roses and honeysuckles. The third side, 
to the east, shows a screen of open arches of Gothic 
stonework, filled between with a network of iron, 
not visible until you come close to it, and affording, 
therefore, delightful glimpses of the gardens, which 
spread upwards with many architectural ornaments 
of turret, porch, urn, vase, and what not, after a fa- 
shion that would make the heart of old Price of the 
Picturesque to leap within him; this screen is a fea- 
ture of equal novelty and grace, and, if ever the old 
school of gardening come into vogue again, will find 
abundance of imitators. It abuts on the eastern ex- 
tremity of the house, which runs along the whole of 
the northern side (and a small part of the western) of 
the great enclosure. 

Not being skilled in the technical tongue of the ar- 
chitects, I beg Jeave to decline describing the struc- 
ture of the house, farther than merely to say, that it 
is more than one hundred and fifty feet long in front, 
as I paced it; was built at two different onsets ; has 
a tall tower at either end, the one not the least like 
the other ; presents sundry crowfooted, alias zigzagged, 
gables to the eye; amyriad of indentations, and para- 
pets, and machicolated eaves; most fantastic water- 
spouts ; labeNed windows, not a few of them of painted 
glass; groups of right Elizabethan chimneys; bu:l- 
conies of divers fashions, greater and lesser ; stones 
carved with heraldries innumerable, let in here and 
there in the wall; and a very noble projecting gate- 
way, 2 fac simile, I am told, of that appertaining to a 
certain dilapidated royal palace, which long ago seems 
to have caught in a particular manner the poet’s fancy, 
as witness the stanza :— 

Of all the palaces so fair, 
Built for the royal dwelling, 
Above the rest, beyond compare, 
Linlithgow is excelling, 


| From this porchway, which is spacious and airy, quite 


open to the elements in front, and adorned with some 
enormous petrified stag-horns overhead, you are ad- 
mitted bya pair of folding doors at once into the hall, 


| and an imposing coup d’wil the first glimpse of the 


poet’s interior does present. The lofty windows, only 
two in number, being wholly covered with coats of 
arms, the place appears as dark as the twelfth century 
on your first entrance from noonday; but the deli- 
cious coolness of the atmosphere is luxury enough for 
a minute or two; and by degrees your eyes get accus- 


| tomed to the effect of those ‘storied panes,’ and you 


are satisfied that you stand in one of the most pictu- 
resque of apartments. The hall is, I should guess, 
about forty feet long, by twenty in height and breadth, 


| The walls are of richly carved oak, most part of it ex- 


ceedingly dark, and brought, it seems, from the old 
palace of Dunfermline: the roof, a series of pointed 


| arches of the same [in reality of stucco painted], 


each beam presenting in the centre a shield of arms 


| richly blazoned ; of these shields there are sixteen, 


enough to bear all the quarterings of a perfect pedi- 
gree if the poet could show them; but on the ma- 
ternal side (at the extremity) there are two or three 
blanks which have been covered with sketches of 


Cloudland, and equipped with the appropriate motto, 


‘Nox alia velat. ‘Phe shields, properly filled up, 
are distinguished ones: the descent of Scott of Har- 
den on one side, and Rutherford of that ilk on the 
other; all which matters, are they not written in the 
book of the Chronicles of Douglas and Nisbet? There 
is a doorway at the eastern end, over and round 
which the baronet has placed another series of es~ 
cutcheons, which I looked on with at least as much 
respect; they are the memorials of his immediate per- 
sonal connexions, the bearings of his friends and com- 
panions. All around the cornice of this noble room 
there runs a continued series of blazoned shields, of 
another sort still; at the centre of one end I saw the 
bloody heart of Douglas; and opposite to that, the 
royal lion of Scotland—and between the ribs there is 
an inscription in black letter, which I after some trials 
read, and of which I wish I had had sense enough to 
take a copy. ‘I'o the best of my recollection, the words 
are not unlike these: ‘These be the coat armories 
of the clannis and chief men of name, wha keepit the 
marchys of Scotlande in the aulde tyme for the kinge. 
Trewe ware they in their tyme, and in their defense 
God them defendyt.’ There are from thirty to forty 
shields thus distinguished—Douglas, Soulis, Buc- 
cleuch, Maxwell, Johnstoune, Gliendoning, Herries, 
Rutherford, Kerr, Elliott, Pringle, Home, and all the 
other heroes, as you may guess, of the Border Min- 
strelsy.* The floor of this hall is black and white 


#* The painting of this and other parts of the house was exceuted 


by Mr D. R. Hay of Edinburgh, a gentleman who has applied a 


| after Melrose. 


t igewise; and 
the upper walls are completely h with arms and 
armour. ‘Two full suits of splendid steel oceupy niches 
at the eastern end by themselves; the one an Jnglish 
suit of Henry V.’s time, the other an Italian, not 
quite so old. The variety of cuirasses, black and 
white, plain and sculptured, is endless; helmets are 
in equal profusion; stirrups and spurs of every fan- 
tasy dangle about and below them; and there are 
swords of every order, from the enormous two-handed 
weapon with which the Swiss peasants dared to with- 
stand the spears of the Austrian chivalry, to the clav- 
more of the ‘Forty:five,’ and the rapier of Dettingen. 
Indeed, I might come still lower, for among other — 
spoils I saw Polish lances, gathered by the author of 
Paul’s Letters on tlie field of Waterloo, and a com- 
plete snit of chain mail taken off the corpse of one of 
Tippoo’s body-guard at Seringapatam. A series of 
German executioners’ swords was inter alia p»inted 
out to me; on the blade of one of which I made out 
the arms of Augsburg, and a legend which may be 
thus rendered :— 


Dust, when I strike, to dust: Fromsleepless grave, 
Sweet Jesu, stoop, a sin-stained soul to save. 


I am sorry there is no catalogue of this curious collec- 
tion. ‘Stepping westward,’ as Wordsworth says, 
from this hall, you find yourself in a narrow low- 
arched room, which runs quite across the house, hav- 
ing a blazoned window again at either extremity, ané 
filled all over with smaller pieces of armour and 
weapons, such as swords, firelocks, spears, arrows, 
darts, daggers, &c. &c. Here are the pieces esteemed 
most precious by reason of their histories respectively. 
I saw, among the rest, Rob Roy’s gun, with his ini- 
tials, R. M. C., i.e. Robert Macgregor Campbell, round 
the touch-hole ; the blunderbuss of Hofer, a present 
to Sir Walter from his friend Sir Humphry Davy; a 
most magnificent. sword, as magnificently mounted, 
the gift of Charles I. to the great Montrose, and hav- 
ing the arms of Prince Henry worked on the hilt; 
the hunting bottle of bonnie King Jamie; Bonaparte’s 
pistols (found in his carriage at Waterloo, I believe), 
cum multis aliis. In short, there can be no doubt 
that, like Grose of merry memory, the mighty minstrel 

— Has a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets, 

Rusty airn caps and jinglin’ jackets, 

Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 

A towmont guid. 


These relics of other, and for the most part darker 
years, are disposed, however, with so much grace and 
elegance, that I doubt if Mr Hope himself would find 
any thing to quarrel with in the beautiful apartments 
which contain them. The smaller of these opens to 
the drawing-room on one side, and the dining-room 
on the other, and is fitted up with low divans rather 
than sofas; so as to make, I doubt not, a most agree= 
able sitting-room when the apartments are occupied ; 
as for my sins, I found them not. In thehall, when 
the weather is hot, the baronet is accustomed to dine; 
and a gallant refectory no question it must make. A 
ponderous chandelier of painted glass swings from the 
roof; and the chimneypiece (the design copied front 
the stonework of the Abbot’s Stall at Melrose) would 
hold rafters enough for a Christmas fire of the good 
old times. Were the company suitably attired, a 
dinner party here would look likea scene in the Mys- 
teries of Udolpho. 

Beyond the smaller, or rather, I should say, the 
narrower armoury, lies the dining-parlour proper, 
however; and though there is nothing Udolphoisk 
here, yet I can well believe that, when lighted up and 
the curtains drawn at night, the place may give ne 
bad notion of the private snuggery of some lofty lord 
abbot of the time of the Canterbury Tales. The room 
isa very handsome one, with a low and very richly 
carved roof of dark oak again; a huge projecting bow- 
window, and the dais elevated more majorum ; the or- 
naments of the roof, niches for lamps, &c. &c. 3 in 
short, all the minor details are, I believe, fac similes 
The walls are hung in crimson, but 
almost entirely covered with pictures, of which the 
most remarkable are, the Parliamentary General, Lord 
Kssex, a full length on horseback ; the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, by Lely ; a capital Hogarth, by himself; Prior 
and Gay, beth by Jervas; and the head of Mary 
Queen of Scots, in a charger, painted by Amias Can- 
rood the day after the decapitation’ at Futherinyay, 
and sent some years ago as a present to Sir Walter 
froma Prussian nobleman, in whose family it had been 
for more than two centuries. It is a most death-like 
performance, and the countenanceanswers well enowgh 
to the coins of the unfortunate beauty, though not at 
all to any of the portraits I have happened to see. & 
believe there is no doubt as to the authenticity of this 
most curious picture. Among various family pictures, 
I noticed particularly Sir Walter’s great. grandfather, 
the old cavalier mentioned in one of the epistles in 
Marmion, who let his beard grow after the execution 
of Charles 1., and who here appears, accordingly, with 
a most venerable appendage of silver whiteness, reach~ 
ing even unto his girdle. This old gentleman's son 
hangs close by him; and had it not been for the cos- 
tume, &c., I should have taken it for a likeness of Sir 
Walter himself. There is also a very spleadid full. 
length portrait of Lucy Waters, mother to the Duke 


talent for the higher departments of the art, to what has hitherte 
been considered one of the humblest, and met with the success 
which his modesty and genius so richly merited. 
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In pride of youth, in beauty’s bloom, 
Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb. 
All the furniture of this room is massy Gothic oak ; 
and, as I said before, when it is fairly lit up, and plate 
and glass set forth, it must needs have a richly and 
luxuriously antique aspect. Beyond and alongside are 
narrowish passages, which make one fancy one’s self 
in the penetralia of some dim old monastery ; for roofs 
and walls and windows (square, round, and oval alike) 
are sculptured in stone, after the richest relics of Mel- 
rose and Roslin Chapel. One of these leads toa charm- 
ing breakfast-room, which looks to the Tweed on one 
side, and towards Yarrow and Kttrick, famed in song, 
on the other; a cheerful room, fitted up with novels, 
romances, and poetry, I could perceive at one end; 
and the other walls covered thick and thicker with a 
most valuable and beautiful collection of water-colour 
drawings, chiefly by Turner, and Thomson of Dud- 
dingstone, the designs, in short, “for the magnificent 
work entitled ‘Provincial Antiquities of Scotland.’ 
There is one very grand oil painting over the chim- 
neypiece, Fastcastle, by Thomson, alias the Woll’s 
Crag of the Bride of Lammermuir, one of the most 
majestic and melancholy sea-pieces I ever saw; and 
some large black and white drawings of the Vision of 
Don Roderick, by Sir James Steuart of Allanbank 
(whose illustrations of Marmion and Mazeppa you 
have seen or heard of), are at one end of the parlour. 
The room is crammed with queer cabinets and boxes, 
and in a niche there is a bust of old Henry Macken- 
zie, by Joseph of Edinburgh. Returning towards the 
armoury, you have, on one side of a most religious 
looking corridor, a small greenhouse with a fountain 
playing before it—the very fountain that in days of 
yore graced the Cross of Edinburgh, and used to 
flow with claret at the coronation of the Stuarts—a 
pretty design, and a standing monument of the 
barbarity of modern innovation. From the small 
armoury you pass, as I said before, into the draw- 
ing-room, a large, lofty, and splendid salon, with an- 
tique ebony furniture and crimson silk hangings, ca- 
binets, china, and mirrors, guantwm suff, and some 
portraits; among the rest glorious John Dryden, by 
Sir Peter Lely, with his grey hairs floating about in a 
_ most picturesque style, eyes full of wildness, present- 
ing the old bard, I take it, in one of those ‘tremulous 
moods’ in which we have it on record he appeared 
when interrupted in the midst of his Alexander’s 
Feast. From this you pass into the largest of all 
the apartments, the library, which, I must say, is 
really a noble room, It is an oblongeof some fifty 
feet by thirty, with a projection in the centre, opposite 
the fire-place, terminating in a grand bow-window, 
fitted up with books also, and, in fact, constituting a 
sort of chapel to the church. The roof is of carved 
oak again, a very rich pattern, I believe chiefly a la 
Roslin, and the book-cases, which are also of richly 
carved oak, reach high up the walls all round. The 
collection amounts, in this room, to some fifteen or 
twenty thousand volumes, arranged according to their 
subjects: British history and antiquities filling the 
whole of the chief wall; English poetry and drama, 
classics and miscellanies, one end ; foreign literature, 
chiefly French and German, the other. The cases on 
the side opposite to the fire are wired and locked, as 
containing articles very precious and very portable. 
One consists entirely of books and MSS. relating to 
the insurrections of 1715 and 1745; and another 
(within the recess of the bow-window) of treatises de 
re magica, both of these being (I am told, and can well 
believe) in their several ways, collections of the rarest 
curiosity. My cicerone pointed out in one corner a 
magnificent set of Mountfaugon, ten volumes folio, 
bound in the richest manner in scarlet, and stamped 
with the royal arms, the gift of George the Fourth. 
There are few living authors of whose works presen- 
tation copies are not to be found here. My friend 
showed me inscriptions of that sort in, I believe, every 
European dialectextant. The books are all in prime 
condition, and bindings that would satisfy Mr Dibdin. 
The only picture is Sir Walter’s eldest son, in hussar 
uniform, and holding his horse, by Allan of Edin- 
burgh, a noble portrait, over the fire-place; and the 
only bust is that of Shakspeare, from the Avon monu- 
ment, in a small niche in the centre of the east side. 
On a rich stand of porphyry, in one corner, reposes 
a tall silver urn filled with bones from the Pireeus, and 
bearing the inscription, ‘Given by George Gordon, 
Lord Byron, to Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’, 

The lion’s own den proper is a room of about five- 
and-twenty feet square by twenty feet high, contain- 
ing of what is properly called furniture nothing but 
a small writing-table in the centre, a plain arm-chair 
covered with black leather—a very comfortable one 
though, for I tried it—and a single chair besides; plain 
symptoms that this is no place for company. Qn either 
side of the fire-place there are shelves filled with duo- 
decimos and books of reference, chiefly, of course, 
folios ; but except these there are no books save the 
contents of a light gallery, which runs round three 
sides of the room, and is reached by a hanging stair of 
carved oak in one corner. ‘There is only one window 
pierced in a very thick wall, so that the place is ra- 
ther sombre ; the light tracery work of the gallery 
overhead harmonises well with the books. It is a 
very comfortable looking room, and very unlike any 
other I ever was in. 

In one corner of this sanctum there is a little holy 


.vein, and had already said and sung every subject 


of holies, in the shape of a closet, which looks like 
the oratory of some dame of old romance,~and opens 
into the gardens; and the tower which furnishes this 
below, forms above a private staircase accessible from 
the gallery, and leading to the upper regions, Thi- 
ther also I penetrated, but I suppose you will take the 
bed-rooms and dressing-rooms for granted. 

The view to the Tweed from all the principal apart- 
ments is beautiful. You look out from among bowers 
over a lawn of sweet turf, upon the clearest of all 
streams, fringed with the wildest of birch woods, and 
backed with the green hills of Ettrick Forest. The 
rest you must imagine. Altogether, the place des- 
tined to receive so many pilgrimages contains within 
itself beauties not unworthy of its associations. Few 
poets ever inhabited such a place ; none, ere now, ever 
created one. It is the realisation of dreams; some 
Frenchman called it, Ihear, ‘a romance of stone and 
lime.’ ” 


IMPROVISATORI. 

In Italy, as many of our readers will know, there is 
a remarkable class of persons called Jmprovisatori, a 
name signifying speaking impromptu on.any subject. 
They are of a highly poetical temperament, and the 
Italian language being smooth and flowing, they will 
pour forth, on the spur of the moment, the most im- 
passioned strain of eloquence, greatly to the delight of 
the crowds who surround and listen to them. The 
anecdotes related of the impromptu poetical harangues 
of these wandering minstrels, are in many instances 
exceedingly curious, 
their feats, the following has been given :— 

About sixty years ago, Benjamin West, a native 
of America, went to Rome to study the art of paint- 
ing. His biographer, Mr Galt, relates the manner in 
which this celebrated artist was once entertained by 
an improvisatore. One night soon after his arrival 
in Rome, Mr Gavin Hamilton, the painter, to whom 
he had been introduced by Mr Robertson, took him 
to a coffeehouse, the usual resort of the British tra- 
vellers. While they were sitting at one of the tables, 
a venerable old man, with a guitar suspended from 
his shoulder, entered the room, and coming immedi- 
ately to their table, Mr Hamilton addressed him by 
the name of Homer. He was the most celebrated 
improvisatore in all Italy, and the richness of expres- 
sion, and nobleness of conception which he displayed 
in his effusions, had obtained for him that distin- 
guished name. 

Those who once heard his poetry never ceased to 
lament that it was lost in the same moment, affirming 
that it often was so regular and dignified as to equal 
the finest compositions of Tasso and Ariosto. It will 
perhaps afford some gratification to the admirers of 
native genius to learn that this old man, though led 
by the fine frenzy of his imagination to prefer a wild 
and wandering life to the offer of a settled indepen- 
dence, which had been made him in his youth, 
enjoyed in his old age, by the liberality of several 
Englishmen, who had raised a subscription for the 
purpose, a small pension, sufficient to keep him com- 
fortable in his own way, when he became incapable 
of amusing the public. 

After some conversation, Homer requested Mr 
Hamilton to give him a subject for a poem. In the 
meantime, a number of Italians had gathered round 
them to look at West, who they had heard was an 
American, and whom, like Cardinal Albani,* they 
imagined to be an Indian. Some of them, on hearing 
Homer’s request, observed, that he had exhausted his 


over and over. Mr Hamilton, however, remarked 
that he thought he could propose something new to 
the bard, and pointing to Mr West, said that he was 
ax American come to study the fine arts in Rome, 
and that such an event furnished a new and magnifi- 
cent theme. 

Homer took possession of the thought with the 
ardour of inspiration. He immediately unslung his 
guitar, and began to draw his fingers rapidly over the 
strings, swinging his body from side to side, and 
striking fine and impressive chords. When he had 
thus brought his motions and his feelings into unison 
with the instrument, he began an extemporaneous 
ode in a manner so dignified, so pathetic, and so en- 
thusiastic, that Mr West was scarcely less interested 
by his appearance than those who enjoyed the subject 
and melody of his numbers. 

He sung the darkness which for so many ages veiled 
America from the eyes of science. He described the 
fulness of time, when the purposes for which it had 
been raised from the deep were to be manifested. He 
painted the seraph of knowledge descending from 
heaven, and directing Columbus to undertake the 
discovery ; and he related the leading incidents of the 
voyage. He invoked the fancy of the auditors to con- 
template the wild magnificence of mountain, lake, and 
wood, in the New World; and he raised, as it were, 
in vivid perspective, the Indians in the chase, and at 
their horrible sacrifices. “ But,’ he continued, “the 
beneficent spirit of improvement is ever on the wing, 
and, like the ray from the throne of God, it has de- 
scended on this youth, and the hope which ushered in 
its new miracle, like the star that guided the magi to 


§ * _A Spanish cardinal, who presumed that American signified 
ndian, ‘ 


Among other stories told of 


from which it is extracted, ‘* The New Chil 


Bethlehem, has led himto Rome. Methinks I behold 
in him an instrument chosen by heaven, to raise in 
America the taste for those arts which elevate the na- 
ture of man—an assurance that his country will afford 
a refuge to science and knowledge, when in the 
old age of Europe they shall have forsaken her shores. 
But all things of heavenly origin, like the glorious. 
sun, move westward; and truth and art have their 
periods of shining and of night. Rejoice, then, Oh 
venerable Rome, in thy divine destiny; for though 
darkness overshadow thy seats, and though thy mitred 
head must descend into the dust, as deep as the earth 
that now covers thy ancient helmet and imperial dia- 
dem, thy spirit, immortal and undecayed, already 
reaches towards a new world, where, like the soul of 
man in paradise, it will be perfected in virtue and 
beauty more and more.” 

The highest efforts of the greatest actors, even of 
Garrick himself delivering the poetry of Shakspeare, , 
never produced a more immediate and inspiring effect 
than this rapid burst of genius. When the applause: 
had abated, Mr West, being the stranger and the 
party addressed, according to the common practice, 
made the bard a present. Mr Hamilton explained 
the subject: though with the weakness of a verbal 
translation, and the imperfection of an indistinct echo, 
it was so connected with the appearance which the- 
author made in the recital, that the incident was never 
obliterated from Mr Westv’s recollection. 


JOHN KETTLEBOROUGH, 
A STORY FOR THE AMBITIOUS.®: 


ONE fine summer’s day, John Kettleborough was sit- 
ting at the door of his cottage, employed, like the king 
in the old song, in ‘‘counting out his money.” Not 
that he had much to count; but a man’s all, be it ever 
so little, is much to him; and John’s all amounted, at 
this time, to only thirteen shillings and fourpence ; 
and though he counted it three several times, he could 
make no more of it. “It will be a long time yet be- 
fore I can make it thirty-five shillings,” said he to 
himself; and he sighed as he replaced the money in. 
his canvass bag. But John’s sorrows never lasted 


long ; and he soon, with a heart as light as his purse, _ 


sat down to his dinner; and, thanks to that best of 
all pera sauces, a good appetite, made an excellent 
meal, 

John Kettleborough was by trade and profession 
the letter-carrier and messenger of the village he lived 
in, and its vicinity, and was known by the appellation 
of the errand-boy, even after he had reached the age 
of thirty, when this history commences; an appella-~ 
tion which his half-grown and stunted appearance 
seemed to justify. Being a quick ready fellow, he 
had contrived to pick up many kinds of useful know- 
ledge. He knewa little of gardening, could help at a 
brewing, had some skill as a cow-doctor, and, inacase 
of necessity, though the art was rather too sedentary 
to suit his active habits, could cobble ashoe. His ex- 
treme good nature and kindliness of heart brought 
these acquirements into continual use; and he was 
always ready to help a neighbour. Whatever was go- 
ing on, John was sure to be called upon for his ser- 
vices: in short, to.use his own expression, a pie was 
no pie unless he had a finger in it, His most highly 
estimated qualifications, however, were his honesty 
and punctuality ; qualities peculiarly valuable in an 
errand-boy. All these things made John a universal 
favourite throughout the village, from the squire down 
to the little boys who played at marbles on the green. 

This popularity, however, though it was very plea- 
sant, was not altogether so great a Source of profit as 
one might suppose. John’s kind offices were gene- 
rally given gratis, at least to his poorer neighbours ; 
and the small gain of a penny on every letter he brought: 
from the post-office formed the principal part of his 
revenue. He was now entertaining the thoughts of 
advancing his vocation from letters to parcels ; and to 
obtain a donkey and cart, to enable him to carry on 
this extended branch of the errand business, became: 
the object of his noble ambition, and that for which he 
was so desirous of obtaining the sum of five and thirty 
shillings. John had had always so much to do, that. 
he had not as yet had time to think about matrimony, 
but continued to live with his mother, an industrious. 
good kind of old woman. And they led an easy cheer- 
ful life, content with their humble means, and dis- 
turbed by no ambitious desires, that only excepted 
which I have already spoken of, the desire of possess- 
ing a donkey cart. 

John and his mother had scarcely finished their 
frugal meal, when they were surprised by hearing the 
sound of wheels in their unfrequented Jane, and still 
more when a carriage stopped at their cottage door, 
and a middle-aged gentleman, with the grave aspect 
of a man of business, inquired of our friend if any one 
of the name of Kettleborough resided near. ‘ There 
is only one of that name,” said John, “that I know 
of, and that’s myself: I know no other of the name 
hereabouts.” On this the gentleman opened the door 
of the carriage, and walked gravely into the house. 
Mrs Kettleborough, having wiped down a chair with 
her apron, offered him a seat. A few moments’ pause 
followed, as if the stranger was considering how to open 
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his business. 


hoof, inquired who was his father. 
presupposed the question, and prepared the answer, 


-tongue. 
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“J am fortunate,” at last he said, “in 
finding you at home, sir, as I have an inquiry of great 
importance to make of you.” —— 

John drew himself up to his utmost height, and put 
on one of his gravest and most important looks, and 
thought within himself, “The gentleman has doubt- 


less heard of my wonderful cure of farmer Tubs’s lame 
‘cow, and is come to ask me for the receipt.” 


Great, 
therefore, was his surprise, when the stranger, in- 
stead of asking him what was his cure fora cracked 
John, having 


had “turpentine and mutton fat’ at the end of his 
It therefore took him an instant or two to 
frame his mouth to reply toa question so different from 


-the one he had anticipated. The stranger, perceiving 


his hesitation, misinterpreted the cause of it, and 
gravely proceeded—‘‘ We did not place ourselves, 
Mr Kettleborough, in this world ; no man, therefore, 
need blush at the lowness of his origin, nor be ashamed 
of his father.” ‘ 

“7 ashamed of my father !”” exclaimed John, who 
had now recovered himself; ‘‘7 ashamed of him! 
Why, lam more proud of him than if he had been a 
king: for was not he honest Joe Kettleborough, who, 
every body knows, lived to the age of threescere and 
ten; and although he was only a day labourer, never 
had a shilling from the parish, nor spent a sixpence 
that he had not honestly earned; and that is more 
than every body can say. So, I think, I have reason 
enough to be proud of him.” 

“¢ And now,” said the other, in the same calm me- 
thodical manner as before, ‘‘ will you tell me who was 
your grandfather 2?” S ; 

“ Really, sir,” said John, getting a little impatient 
at this strange sort of catechising, ‘¢ you are as inqui- 
sitive a gentleman as ever I saw. However, [I’m not 
ashamed of him, any more than of my father, though 
he was somewhat unfortunate. Why, you must know, 
sir, he was farmer Kettleborough, of the Grange, and 
would have prospered very well, if he had not mar- 


ried an extravagant wife, who brought him to ruin; | 


and he died in the flower of his age, of a broken 
heart.” © ‘ 

So far so good,” was the stranger’s grave reply. 
“ So far so good!” retorted John, somewhat provoked 
beyond his usual placidity, at hearing the misfortunes 
of his family treated so lightly; ‘I don’t see where’s 
the good of a man’s coming to ruin, and dying of a 
broken heart.” 

‘Tt is certainly a thing not to be desired,” said the 
man of business, “but has nothing to do with the 
matter in hand. You must now, Mr Kettleborough, 
be pleased to inform me who was your great-grand- 
father.” 

“That's what I won’t do,” said John, angrily ; 
“T’ve told you enough in reason already, and 1’ll not 
rip up any more of the troubles of my forefathers.” 
John’s resentment, however, yielded to his love of talk- 
ing, and a very little persuasion from the stranger 
was enough to set him a-going again. 

“*'To say the truth, sir,” said he, “this is a sad 


. story that I am going to tell you, and I am not over 


fond of talking of it; but since you say you must 
know all, there’s no help for it. My great grand- 
father, since it must out, was William Kettleborough, 
coachman to an old gentleman called Lord Lipping- 
ton. This lord had a daughter who used to ride on 
a pillion behind the coachman, my great-grandfather 
that was; and one day, when they were out riding, 
she persuaded him to ride away to the church and get 
married. As soon as the old lord knew of it, he for- 
bade them ever coming again within his doors; and 
the young lady, poor thing, pined away with grief 
and repentance, and died soon after her first baby 
was born. Upon this my great-grandfather took to 
drinking, and as long as the money the lady had left 
lasted, all was very well; but when that was gone, 
and he could get no more drink, he died also. So 
then the lady’s mother took the crphan child, that was 
my grandfather, and sent him away to the weald of 
Sussex, where she had him well taken care of, and, 
when he was old enough, put into a good farm, where 
he came to ruin, as I told you before.” 

During this pathetic narrative, John’s feelings al- 
most overcame him; his voice faltered, and any one 
would have thought he was speaking of recent sor- 
rows, and not of sorrows four generations back. 

When he had ceased.speaking, the stranger, with- 
out making any observation, good or bad, on the 
story he had heard, drily inquired the particular 
names, ages, and places of burial, of these several 


ancestors, and noted the answers down in his pocket- 


book, and was afterwards for some time employed in 
looking over and examining a parcel of papers. Dur- 
ing this time, John looked on with a sort of stupified 
astonishment; and the old woman began to suspect 
that the stranger was a government officer, who was 
‘going round the country to find out some new mode 
of raising a tax—perhaps a tax on grandfathers. At 
last the stranger, having folded up his papers, and 
tied them with a red tape, broke silence. 
_ §& The information you have given me, sir, is highly 
satisfactory, and tallies precisely with what I had 
previously gained. And now, sir, I have in return 
to inform you of what you will consider as very ex- 
traordinary news.” ‘‘ What may that be?” inquired 
John; “1 dearly love a bit of news.” — 

Lord Lippington, the descendant of the old lord 
you spoke of, is dead,” ‘Is he ?” said John; ‘but 


that’s no such great news neither; we must all die 
some time, gentle as well as simple.” 

_ But, what is more to the purpose, he died with. - 
out leaving any children.’? ‘ And suppose he did,” 
John observed in reply, “there’s nothing uncommon 
in that.” 

The stranger continued. ‘“ But whatI principally 
have to tell you is, that, by his dying without chil- 
dren, you are his heir.” ‘His what?” exclaimed 
Jobn, half frightened, and quite bewildered. 

“* His heir at law,” replied Mr Jones, as we must 
now call him; and then Mr Jones, seeing John’s face 
of imperfect comprehension, proceeded to explain to 
him that the barony of Lippington had devolved on 
him, together with Lippington castle, its woods, 
parks, and estates, in virtue of his descent from 
Ginever, one of the daughters of Charles, ninth baron. 
Poor John listened with all his ears, and tried to un- 
derstand what it all meant, and seemed to think that 
Mr Jones must be making game of him. Mr Jones 
assured him that nothing could be farther from his 
intention, and that he hud never made game of any 
body in his life; an assertion which his grave matter- 
of.fact countenance and deportment fully corrobo- 
rated, 

“Well,” said John, ‘it’s a queer tale this you’ve 
been telling me, and I scarce know what to make of 
it; but if I understand aright, the upshot is that I 
am to be a lord.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the other; “ Baron Lip- 

pington.”’ 
, “John Kettleborough a lord !—how the folks will 
laugh !” exclaimed John, himself setting the example 
by laughing out most cbstreperously. In the enjoy- 
ment of this pleasure, however, he was soon checked 
by the phlegmatic Mr Jones, who reminded him that, 
instead of giving way to unnecessary mirth, he ought 
to be setting out for his castle, where important busi- 
ness awaited him. Thus called to order, John took a 
hasty leave of his mother, and stepped into the car- 
riage with Mr Jones. ‘ 

Mr Jones, as the reader may probably guess, was 
the steward of the Lippington family. He had been 
born on the estate, and bred up in the castle; and the 
scope of his feelings and ideas was confined to the ring- 
fence of the property, and his whole ambition centred 
in the well-regulating its affairs. He was inflexibly 
houest, and unconquerably grave and immovable, and, 
without haying a bad heart, was equally invulnerable 
to the pathetic’ and to the ridiculous, and totally ii- 
sensible to all those nicer touches by which men may 
be moved to mirth or melancholy. He had served the 
late lord faithfully, and was prepared to do the same 
by the present, though on a different plan. To the 
last he had been a submissive servant—to the present 
he proposed to bea rigid governor; and this not be- 
cause he loved to rule, bat because he deemed it in- 
cumbent on him, for the good of the estate, and credit 
of the name, to use some authority over a person so 
ignorant of all the fitting duties and functions of the 
rank thus, as might be said, thrust on hit. 

Mr Jones’s first care was to take his lordship tothe 
nearest town, where he could be properly habited to 
appear at his castle. On the way thither, John, who 
had never been in a carriage before, was in such ec- 
stacies at every thing he saw, that the past and the 
future were alike obliterated from his mind; the pre- 
sent alone occupied it. His cottage, his castle, were 
alike forgot, and he was conscious oaly of the chaise. 
He sat as forward and as much in the middle of it as 
possible, rather to the inconvenience of his fellow- 
traveller ; and, resting a hand on each knee, he tried, 
that nothing might escape him, to look out of all the 
four windows at once, keeping up all the time a run- 
ning chatter on all the different objects he saw, and 
passing his judgment on every cow, hog, dunghill, 
and haystack. At last it became dark, and Jchn, 
no longer able to stare about him, became drowsy 
and silent. Our travellers reached the town, and 
Lord Lippington, wearied by his journey, and stupi- 
fied by the events of the day, weut early to bed, and 


dreamt of chewing gold-dust instead of tobacco, and 
finding it dry stuff. 

The next day, by the activity of the indefatigable 
Mr Jones, his lordship was very creditably equipped 
in a suit of black, which, considering that it came 
from a ready-made shop, fitted him very passably. 
After they had resumed their journey, Mr Jones, as 
they travelled along, thought it now high time to 
give John some instructions in regard to the proprie. 
ties of the high station he was about to appear in. 
He told him that the first duty of a nobleman was 
to be grave and serious, and not to talk and chatter 
in a hail-fellow way to every body, but to converse 
freely only with persons of high station like himself. 
He also told him that he must be contented to sit alone 
in the parlours of the inns he stopped at, and not sit 
down, as John, indeed, much wished to do, with the 
hostlers and postboys, in the kitchen. In short, he 
drew such an alarming picture of the formalities and 
ceremonies he would be obliged to observe, that John 
began to suspect that it was no such fine thing, after 
all, to be a lord, and secretly wished that, instead of 
going to take possession of a barony, he were trudg- 
ing to the post-office for the squire’s letters. 

Towards the middle of the following day, our tra- 
vellers reached the end of their journey, and drove 
through a stately lodge into the park. The sight of 
the deer, who, startled by the sound of the carriage, 
were bounding about, astonished the new lord, and 


put to flight a lecture of an hour long, ‘which Mr 


Jones had been giving him, onthe manner in which 
he ought to comport himself on his first arrival. He 
put his head out of the window as far as he could, 
and never saw that he was approaching the house, 
till the carriage stopped at the hall-door. Here a 
bevy of servants, curious and inquisitive to see the 
new lord, stood awaiting his arrival. John did not 
perfectly remember what Mr Jones had told him he 
ought to do or say. But he remembered that there 
was something about condescension ; and so, trying 
to copy the squire’s manner (he heing the only gentle- 
man of whom he had seen any thing), he nodded fa. 
miliarly around, and said, ‘ Well, my lads, how are 
ye? how go matters and things with ye?” Mr Jones, 
however, cut short his farther harangue, and led him, 
nolens volens, through the hail, and turned him loose, 
So to express it, into a room on the opposite side. He 
then returned to make a short address to the tittering 
group at the hall-door, explaining to ther that his 
lordship was a manof singular and somewhat retired 
habits; and enforcing upon them. the necessity of 
treating him with respect, and of disregarding his 
oddities, 

Lhe room into which Lord Lippington had been 
ushered was a magnificent drawing-room, every way 
suitably furnished. He looked round, and saw, at the 
upper end of the room, a well-dressed gentleman, in 
black, looking earnestly at him. John advanced, and 
made his best bow. ‘he person advanced to meet 
him, and bowed also; and it was not till this had been 
repeated two or three times, that John discovered that 
he was bowing to his own figure reflected in a large 
looking-glass—a very pardonable blunder in our friend, 
who had seldom seen himself in a looking-glass, and 
certainly had never seen himself so well dressed. John 
was a good deal abashed at this mistake, and the more 
so when he saw Mr Jones standing beside him, and 
gravely witnessing the whole scene. 

Myr Jones now invited his lordship to take a survey 
of his new habitation, and led him from room to room, 
bewildered and amazed at all the fine things he saw. 
‘* What a deal of fine things are here !"’ at last he re- 
marked; * I wonder what is the good of them. For 
my part, all these trinkum trankums,” pointing to a 
table covered with the various knick-nackeries exhi- 


bited in modern drawing-rooms, “are fit for nothing “4. 


but to be tossed into the street for the children to play 
with. One good solid oak table, with a handsome 
tea-board, or a silver tankard set on it for show, is 
worth ’em all,” 

‘Such things as you describe,” said the matter-of- 
fact Mr Jones, “are very suitable and very useful in 
the ale-houses in which they are seen ; but these valu- 
able Lijou# are proper in noblemen’s houses, and are 
meant only as ornaments.” 

“* May be so,’’ said John; “but I know which is 
most proper for sensible folks.” 

This being said aside, Mr Jones did not think it 
necessary to answer, but proceeded to a noble saloon 
with a coved ceiling, which excited John’s unfeigned 
admiration. “Weil,” said he, ‘this is a fine place: 
why, itis bigger than farmer Tubs’s new barn;.and-I 
one it would hold above fifty loads of wheat at the 
east.”” 

The tour of the house being over, Mr Jones said, 
“Now, my lord, that you have seen some of your 
possessions, it is necessary to enter a little into busi- 
ness, In the first place, is it your lordship’s wish ta 
retain or dismiss the present household ? The ser- 
vants await your orders, whether to go or stay.” 

‘© What should they go for ?” replied his lordship ; 
“T don’t want to turn any body away. I’ve known 
before now what it isto want a place, and no,ore shall 
lose a good place through me. So let ’em all stay, 
and do/just as they used todo, And do you manage 
every thing as it should be. You have been journey- 
man to a lord all your life, and know the ways of ’em. 
As for me, I have not served my time yet, and am 
new to the business.” 

‘You are master here, my lord,” said Mr Jones ; 
“and since you wish me to manage every thing for 
you, you shall be obeyed.” 

“But a word with you,” said his lordship to Mr 
Jones, who was leaving the room; ‘‘a word with you 
before you go. As you say I’m master here, there is 
one thing I have to insist upon; and that is, that all 
in this house have as much as they please to eat and 
to drink. Vil have neither hunger nor thirst come 
here as long as I’m master. And as charity begins 
at home, let us begin by eating and drinking ourselves, 
for I want my dinner.” 

Mr Jones, accordingly, ordered dinner to be served 
with all convenient speed. But it did not happen to 
be convenient to the French cook to be speedy, and 
poor John had to wait a long time, and thought how 
much better things were managed in his mother’s 
cottage, where it was only to open the cupboard door, 
and get what they wanted, or rather what they could 
find. He employed this long interval in imagining 
to himself the feast that was coming, and pictured in 
his mind’s eye the solid joint of roast or boiled meat, 
and the substantial pudding, which, when the vicar’s 
footboy, he had with admiration seen placed before 
his honoured master, and which he had always con- 
sidered as the ultimatum of good living, or the point 
beyond which luxury could not go. 

Dinner at last arrived, sorved on half a dozen small 
silver dishes, and consisted of as many delicate mor- 


sels, such as the cook had been accustomed to send up 
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to court the fastidious appetite of his late lord. 


his present master, who, when the covers. were re- 


moved, fell, in spite of his natural good temper, into 


an absolute passion, and declared that all these master- 


pieces of cookery were nothing but messes of broken 


victuals hashed up, such as he had seen the house- 
keeper at the squire’s give away every Saturday to 
the poor. And he was only tobe pacified by a solemn 
assurance from Mr Jones that he should neyer see 
such a shabby dinner again, but should have a boiled 
round of beef and a suet dumpling three times a- 
week, and salt pork and parsnips on the intermediate 
days. The conditions of this treaty being finally ar- 
ranged between master and man, John regained his 
temper over two or three huge slices of bread and 
cheese, congratulating himself that he was at least 
ending his dinner like a gentleman, and not living 
like a pauper on broken victuals. What the French 
cook said and thought on the occasion, it falls not 
within the province of this history to relate. John’s 
recovered good humour was still farther confirmed 
by the kind consideration of one of the under footmen, 
who, seeing that he made wry faces at the Champagne 
and Burgundy which were put before him, and which 
he called only peor wishy-washy stuff, brought him a 
jug of good ale. And so, having ate and drank to 
the exteut of his wishes, or rather to the extent of 
his powers, our hero went to bed, tolerably reconciled 
to the being a lord, which he pronounced to be, on 
the whole, not so bad a thing as he had been at first 
afraid he should find it. 

With the returning light returned Lord Lipping- 
ton’s fears and misgivings. ' The indefatigable Mr 
Jones brought him several papers to read, and to sign, 
and tried to talk to him of tenants and leases. But 
John protested that he could not and would not be 
plagued with a parcel of stuff about which he knew 
nothing, and gave Mr Jones one general order, that 
every body about him should do as he pleased, and 
have what he pleased, and that nobody should be un- 
happy or dissatisfied ; and that if there were any poor 


men on the estate who wanted donkey carts, each of 


them should have five and thiry shillings to buy one; 
and in saying this, he sighed at the recollection of the 
happiness which he himself should now never enjoy. 

As soon as he could get away from Mr Jones, John 
strolled out of doors; and chance, or perhaps instinct, 
led him towards the home-farm adjoining the park. 
Here he saw a man enviably employed in hoeing tur- 
nips. While my lord was standing wistfully looking 
at him, the man wascalled away. John cast a glance 
around; not a creature was in sight. His coat and 
waistcoat were off in a trice, and for nearly half an 
hour he forgot the restraints, the fatigues, the ennwi, 
and all the annoyances of being a nobleman, in the 
supreme delight of hoeing turnips.. But, oh that Mr 
Jones! His eyes were every where. Nothing ever 
escaped him; and our hero was caught in the very 
fact, and had to listen to a long harangue on the ne- 
cessity of keeping up the proper dignity of an elevated 
station. 

When Mr Jones had done, John thus spoke in re- 
ply :—“‘ Now, Mr Jones, since you have been telling 
me that lords must not do this, and must not do.that, 
will you be so good as to tell me what a lord may 
do?” ‘Ifheis disposed for exercise,” replied Mr 
Jones, “he may mount his horse, and take a ride, 
and either view his own grounds or estates, or may 
call upon any of the neighbouring families; or else 
he may take an airing in his carriage; or if he is in- 
clined to be a sportsman, he may take his gun, and, 
accompanied by his gamekeeper, may beat up his 
preserves for game; or if he prefers a sedentary oc- 
cupation, there is none so proper as reading the news- 
papers. These will bring him acquainted with passing 
events, and furnish him with subjects of conversa- 
tion when he mixes in society; and, besides, it has a 
very good appearance, if any visitor calls upon him, 
to be found sitting or lolling in an easy gentlemanly 
posture, with a newspaper in his hand.” 

“© To tell you the truth, Mr Jones,” replied his lord- 
ship, ‘as to your riding and shooting, and all that sort 
of thing, I have no great hankering after that line of bu- 
siness, seeing that I can’t bear the sound of a gun with- 
out flinching, and that I never got on a horse in my life. 
So if I must be doing like a lord, I must e’en have your 
newspaper, and try what I can make of that.” It would 
have been a sight to excite commiseration even in the 
most stoical breast, to have seen poor Lord Lippington 
sitting down in the constrained posture in which he had 
been accustomed to cobble shoes (which was’ the pos- 
ture he supposed to be meant by Mr Jones’s hint), and 
trying what he could make of the newspaper. Even 
when he had deciphered the words of a sentence, sad, 
very sad, were his painful endeavours to comprehend the 
meaning; and at last, after vainly toiling a full half hour, 
he abandoned the politics, the court circular, and the 
news of the foreign mails, as being all beyond his under- 
standing, and stuck steadily to the advertisements, some 
of which he couldcomprehend. But after a time he gave 
up the newspaper altogether. It grieved too much his 
kindly heart to read of so many servants out of place, and 
of so many persons who were obliged to sell their houses 
and furniture. 

It would bea never-ending history to follow our friend 
John through the whole of his lordly life, Even his 
dinner of beef and pudding could not infuse zest and 
pleasure into the rest of the wearisome day; and he 
found at last, that, though he was elevated to be a lord, 
he was sunk to bea mere nobody. In his native village, 
nothing prospered without. him; he was the master- 


But 
these were not at all suited to the hungry stomach of 


| parations to make for his journey ; he was a stout and 


spring of all that was going on. At Lippington Castle, 
sad reverse !—nobody heeded him: all his little attain- 
ments, on which he had so much valued himself, were 
here worse than useless: even his great skill in the cure 
of cracked hoofs gained him no estimation. There was 
not a single groom in his own stables who did not think 
he understood more of the matter. He wandered about 
in his splendid apartments, envying the domestics, who 
were enjoying themselves in the servants’ hall; and he 
would have gone melancholy mad, if he had not con- 
trived now and then to have a little snug gossip with his 
friend the under footman. But these stolen interviews 
were often broken in upon by the ever vigilant Mr Jones, 
to whom all Lord Lippington’s improprieties of demea- 
nour were a continual and serious affliction. 

One of poor John’s great consolations, amidst all these 
annoyances, consisted, as I think the reader will not be 
surprised to hear, in the power which his fortune gave 
him of being generous. His good nature quite revelled 
in the pleasure of giving; but: his charities, as might be 
imagined, were not very discriminate, nor always judi- 
cious. It was his practice to stuff his pockets with bread 
and meat, and to distribute it to the poor whom he met 
in his walks; or if he was not thus provided, he would 
tell them to go to the castle, and get something to eat. 
It may be supposed that his walks were well watched, 
and his guests pretty numerous, and the pleasure he had 
in these hospitalities often repeated. But even this plea- 
sure had its drawback, -in the perpetual lectures of Mr 
Jones, on the impropriety of a nobleman’s house being 
made, as in fact it seemed in a fair way to become, the 
rendezvous of all the beggars in the country. 

John having dispatched a letter to his mother, deserib- 
ing his situation, his heart seemed to have gone with it. 
The memory of his former days, of his cheerful busy, life, 
his good-natured old mother, his social neighbours, and 
his long-accustomed greetings in the market-place, made 
the constraints, the solitariness, and the dullness of his 
present condition, more intolerable. 


When John had enjoyed, or rather endured, his ele- 
vated rank about a month, he arose one morning more 
than ordinarily out of spirits. The day seemed of unut- 
terable length, and even the society of four mongrel 
puppies, which John had taken under his fostering 
care, failed to’ cheer him. But consolation, liberty, 
and happiness, were nearer at hand than our dejected 
friend could have hoped for. Mr Jones, that eternal Mr 
Jones, whose very appearance was become terrifying to 
poor John, entered the room, and sat down with an air 
of concern in his generally unmoved countenance, and 
began as follows :—‘‘ This is really an awkward piece of 
business, Mr Kettleborough, and I am very sorry ” 

John, like all persons of tender conscience, was easily 
alarmed, and thought he was going to receive a lecture 
for having that morning given away a sirloin of beef to a 
beggar at the door. Accordingly, he entered on his de- 
fence even before the accusation was made. ‘‘I’m as 
sorry,” said he, ** Mr Jones, as you can be, if Pye done 
wrong; but the man said he had a wife and five starving 
children; so, lm sure nothing less than a whole joint 
could satisfy them.» But Mr Jones took no notice of 
this apologetical speech. ‘* Wehave both,” he proceeded, 
“been under a great mistake; and I am sorry my haste 
and inadvertence should have drawn you, sir, into so 
great an error, and consequent disappointment.” 

«¢ What is the matter?” said John, alarmed; “ surely 
nothing has happened to the puppies ?” 

*‘T have worse news,” replied Mr Jones, ‘‘ to tell you 
than any thing that concerns them. I have to inform you 
that a nearer heir than yourself has appeared to the Lip- 
pington title and estates. I have here in my hand a let- 
ter froma gentleman, who makes out a clear descent from 
a younger son of the ninth baron, from whom you claim 
through his daughter: consequently he, and not your- 
self, is the true Lord Lippington.” 

‘Say that again,” said John, “‘that I may be’ sure I 
hear you rightly.” ’ 

‘‘T repeat,” said Mr Jones, ‘that you are no longer 
Baron Lippington of Lippington Castle, but plain John 
Kettleborough, as before.” 

‘*Huzza! huzza!” shouted John, tossing his hat up in 
the air for joy: “It is the best news,” he continued, ‘I 
have heard for this many a day ; for, to tell you the truth, 
Mr Jones, I’m fairly tired out, and hope I shall never be 
a lord again as long as I live. And I don’t care how soon 
I'm out of this great forlorn castle, and once again at my 
own dear little snug cottage.” 

Mr Jones now went to prepare for the new heir, whose 
arrival he expected in the course of the day. The mo- 
ment he was gone, our friend John’s resolution was taken. 
He was ready on the instant ; he had no packing or pre- 


nimble walker; and with a light heart anda bounding 
step, he sallied out of the castle a happier man than he 
had ever been in it. With occasional lifts in carriers’ 
carts, he arrived, on the morning of the fourth day, at 
his mother’s cottage, and found her busily engaged with 
one of her gossips in deciphering, spelling, and putting 
together his own letter, which was now almost worn out 
by frequent handling. The news of his return spread 
like wildfire through the village. All his old neighbours 
crowded round him, and John was engrossed three whole 
days, and part of the nights, in repeating the history of 
his adventures from beginning to end. 

In the evening of the last of these three days, he was 
sitting with a circle of his fiiends all around him, and 
was giving his history for the fiftieth time, and had just 
wound up his’ narrative with these words :—‘ Before I 
was a lord, I had often more appetite than dinner; but 
afterwards, I had more dinner than appetite: and, I 
think, of the two, that’s the worst.” On a sudden he 
looked up, and saw Mr Jones standing before him. John 
started, and changed colour. ‘* Surely,” saidhe, “you 
a’n’t come to take me back again. I hopevall’s right, and 
that tother lord is come.” 

‘Allis quite right,” said Mr Jones; “and, the other 
ae as you call him, is come, and it is he who sent me 
vere.” 


got ’em all safe, and ready to send back.” 
produced a bundle carefully packed up, containing his 
suit of black, and the frilled shirt which he had worn the 


“Oh! I reckon I know what for,” said John; “Ive 
So saying, he 


day he left the castle. ‘I am very sorry, sir, that I can 


only pay back a part of the money I had of you; for I 
sent a part to mother, for our neighbours. 


But here’s 
what’s left; and I'll pay the remainder at five shillings at 


a time, as I ean.” 


Even the immovable Mr Jones seemed to be touched 
by the disinterested integrity of this honest creature, 


and hastened to assure him that he was sent by the new 
lord, not to reclaim any thing from him, but to learn in 


what way he could benefit him. For the true Lord Lip- 
pington, having heard the history of John’s reign at the 


castle, felt uneasy until he had made him a suitable re- 
compence for his disappointment. I 
felt, not only on account of what was due from him- 
self, but out of a wish also to show his sense of the real 
merits of one who had borne so sudden an elevation to 
wealth and rank without having his heart in the least 
corrupted by it. 


And this, indeed, he 


‘* My lord’s very good,” said John; ‘“but my mother and 
I can addle enough to keep us decent ; and I don’t know 
what we can want more.” 

‘¢ My lord,” replied Mr Jones, ‘¢ will not think I have 
performed my errand unless you will tell me of some- 
thing you would have. Is there nothing among the 
things you saw at the castle that might make your house 
here more agreeable or more comfortable ?” 

After a pause, John replied, ‘“* Why, there is one thing 
I should like very well to have, but I don’t want to be 
imposing.” 

‘“It is only to ask and have,” said Mr Jones; “for, I 
think, I know you well enough to be quite sure that you 
will not desire any thing unreasonable.” 

“Then,” said John, ‘ what I was thinking of is that 
fat bacon hog that’s in the old pigsty: and there’s an- 
other thing, if my lord would not think it too much—and 
that’s one of them mongrel puppies I left on the sofa in 
the drawing-room. I don’t wish to rob him of more than 
one: for, Ireckon, he'll be glad enough to keep the 
others to amuse him in yon dull castle.” 

The pig and the puppy arrived in due time, and in 
good condition, to the great joy of John, and admiration 
(I speak as regarding the pig) of ‘his mother. Nor did 
Lord Lippington confine his liberality to these two gifts. 
He also settled on John, not alarge income, or one which 
would set him above the station he best loved, but asuf- 
ficiently ample one to satisfy all his moderate wishes, and 
make him, in his own way, as happy as possible. 

And if ever a man was happy, it was John. He had'the 
pleasure of maintaining his mother, for the rest of her 
life, in comfort and plenty. He could have beef and 
dumplings as often as he pleased, and had always some 
left for a hungry beggar. He was as ready as ever to as- 
sist his old neighbours by the exercise of his professional 
skill; and ready, above all, to entertain them with what 
the schoolmaster called his ‘‘ Tales of the Castle :” and his 
cheerfulness of temper and kindliness of disposition dou- 
bled all his enjoyments. We will conclude this history 
by quoting one of his own sayings, ‘ It is best and wisest 
for every man to keep in his own station. Boiled pork 
is better than French kickshaws ; and sows’ ears, as the 
proverb goes, are not meant for silk purses.’ 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Tus eminent soldier and amiable man was -born in 
Glasgow, November 13, 1761. He was the third son 
of Dr Moore, a celebrated physician, but still better 
known as the author of Zelucco and other works or 
merit. His mother was a daughter of Professor Sim- 
son, of the University of Glasgow, and niece to Robert 
Simson, the famous geometrician. 

When young Moore had attained a proper age, and 
had acquired the necessary qualifications, he was en- 
tered at the High School of his native city. At this 
period of his life he is described as having been of a 
bold, daring, and somewhat untractable disposition; 
his temper irascible, and easily excited into passion. 


| He possessed, however, a fund of good sense, which 
enabled him, even while yet very young, to obtain a 


complete command of his temper. His personal ap- 
pearance was, in his boyish days, as afterwards, ex- 
tremely prepossessing. His figure was tall and hand- 
some, and the expression of his countenance cheerful 
and benign. 

His father, Dr Moore, having beon engaged in 1772 
to take charge of Douglas Duke of Hamilton, then a 
youth, and to accompany him during a tour on the 
Continent, thought this an excellent opportunity for 
showing his som a little of the world, and accordingly 
resolved to take him with him. An intimacy was con- 
sequently formed between young Moore and the Duke 
of Hamilton, which only terminated with the prema~ 
ture death of the latter. 
sufficiently sincere on both side 
warm friendship by the ocet 
while the party were at Paris. 
duke, in a sportive humour, drew his hanger, and 
began to fence with it playfally at young Moore, who, 
skipping from side to side to avoid the false thrusts 


was ripened into a 
of an accident 


sired. Unfortunately, however, he on one occasion 


flung himself directly in the way of the weapon, and: 


This@ntimacy,. originally 


vue day the young _ 


that were made at him, afforded the amusement des 


~ thgtan eas hi 


a for him for sex ts 
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received it in his flank. Shocked at what had taken 
place, the duke threw down his sword, and rushed 
out of the apartment in search of Dr Moore, whom 
he immediately brought to his son’s assistance. On 
examining the wound, however, it was found to be 
quite trifling, the blade which had inflicted it having 
lanced on the outside of the ribs, and merely pierced 
he skin. From this period the duke conceived the 
warmest friendship for his young companion—afriend- 
ship excited at once by the imminent peril in which 
he had placed the life of the boy, by the calmness and 
fortitude which he displayed on the occasion, and_by 
the generous anxiety which he evinced to soothe his 
fears, and to assure him of his safety. ‘ 

The spirit and intrepidity of the embryo soldier 
was, however, soon after this occurrence, evinced in 
a still more unequivocal way. Having quarrelled with 
some French boys whom he met accidentally in the 
garden of the Tuilleries, John, regardless of the odds 
against him, instantly gave them baitle; and from 
his knowledge of the art of boxing, with which they 
were wholly unacquainted, and his superior strength 
and courage, he quickly brought them to the ground 
one after the other. His father, who was also in the 
garden at the time, happening to come up during the 
scuffle, raised the fallen combatants, and apologised 
for the rudeness of his son, whom he carried off with 
him, and also reprimanded fur his conduct. 

After a short Stay in Paris, the party proceeded to 
Geneva, where John was boarded in a house of edu- 
cation, while the duke and his father took up their 
residence with a clergyman of that city. Here he 
made great progress in various branches of know- 
ledge, such as geography, arithmetic, and practical 
geometry; and in some of the more elegant accom- 
plishments, such as dancing, fencing, and riding—in 
all which he excelled. His personal appearance, too, 
and dispositions, also greatly-improved, as we learn 
by a passage in a letter from his father to Mrs Moore, 
dated 1774, when young Moore was in his thirteenth 
year. ‘Jack is really a pretty youth,” he says; ‘‘ his 
face is of a manly beauty, his person is strong, and 
his figure very elegant. His mind begins to expand, 
and he shows a great deal of vivacity, tempered with 
good sense and benevolence. He is of a daring and 
i .)) temper, and of an obliging disposition.”” Even 
4 xsarly period of his life he began to evince a 
‘predilection for the army, or at least for mi- 
He often amused himself in the fields 
»yish displays of military tactics, and already 
piated the fortifications of Geneva with the eye 
dier. He showed his father how he would 
pte (1em, and at the same time pointed out to him 
their weaker parts. 

From Geneva the travellers proceeded, in the au- | 
tumn of 1774, on a tour through Germany, and were 
flatteringly received and kindly entertained by Mar- 
shal Contade at Strasbourg, and by the dowager Mar- 
gravine of Barieth at Carlsruhe. Whilein Germany, | 
he assiduously devoted himself to the study of the. 
language of that country, and made considerable 
progress in it. At Hanover they were introduced, 
to the great delight of John, to Field-Marskal Spor- 
ken; ‘a fine old soldier,” as he himself writes to his 
brother, ‘with grey hairs, and who has been in 
many battles.” At Brunswick, young Muore and the 
duke were taught the Prussian military exercise, in 
which they became so expert that they ‘could fire 
and charge five ‘times in a minute.” : 

From Brunswick they proceeded to Berlin, where 
they were received with marked distinction by Fre- 
derick IJ., and had an opportunity of witnessing some 
of those splendid military reviews in which that mo- 
narch so much delighted. These grand and imposing 
spectacles had the effect of finally determining young 
Moore.to adopt the army as a profession, of which his 
father did not-disapprove. At Berlin, young Moore 
qwas presented with a pair of Prussian pistols, and a 
small pocket Horace, by the Earl Marischal.of Scot- 
land, at that time a general in the Prussian service. 
The old soldier conceived a great liking for his young 


_ countryman, and was directed in the choice of the gilt 
he made him, by perceiving the ardent love he enter- 


tained for the profession of arms. 

From Berlin jthe travellers went to Vienna, which 
they reached in August 1775. Here they were po- 
litely received by Joseph II., who formed so favour- 
able an opinion of Dr Moore, that he offered to take 
his son into hisservice. This proposal, however, both 
the father and son declined to entertain. At this pe- 
riod the future hero thus writes to his brother, who 
had intimated his intention of becoming a sailor :—“ I 
Rivne shar in seme years after this, you and J will 
Forte) § oe Yiensi-ars both by sea and Jand.’ And 

“Se adds, wil) (oot amiable feeling for which he was 
always rernerkelile, “but I hope we won’t make war 
with () Gpenis (ss forthe Spanish ambassador is the 
best aid Sindest man I ever saw.” 

18 parts hos: visited Italy, and finally went :to 
“9-4, “here scune Moore received the joyous tid 
ing) (ast the Dyjl20. Argyle had obtained an ensign’s 
comuisdion tor Wie @k the Slst regiment. His bro- 
Hor, whe writes 82° °%S, describes his joy on this oc- 

in) "eeu boundless; but.as he was yet 

‘a. age, leave of absence was obtained |. 

{ months, which time he employed 

3) eequltiny che ‘talian language. At theend.of this. 

porod he le!s 0.3 father and the duke at Paris, to’ 

Ses they peo egain returned, and went to Glasgow. 

*0 1's binteooher before he: should join his regiment, 


* 
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With this affectionate parent, to whom he was ten- 
derly attached, he remained for two months, when he 
embarked for Minorca, where his regiment theu lay, 
and reached that island early in the year 1777. He 
had now fairly entered on that career which was to 
lead him to such high distinction, and to terminate so 
gloriously for his fame. 

Finding that no active operations were likely to take 
place in Minorca, Moore cast a wistful eye to Ame- 
rica, where a war with the mother country was then 
raging; and his wish to have a place on that busy 
scene was unexpectedly gratified in about two years 
after he had entered the army, by his being appointed 
to a lieutenantcy, and to the office of paymaster, in a 
regiment raised by his early friend the Duke of Ha- 
milton. With this regiment he embarked for Halifax 
in Nova Scotia, where he arrived in the summer of 
1779. 

In all the military operations which afterwards fol- 
lowed in this quarter of the world, and in which he 
was concerned, Moore gave proofs of that firmness of 
character, that intrepidity in the field, and that wis- 
dom in council, which subsequently acquired for him 
the reputation of the first soldier of his day. ‘wo in- 
stances amongst many others, one of his courage and 
the other of his humanity, during this war with the 
Americans, may be here noticed :—On one occasion 
when his men had given way, and were confusedly 
retiring before the heavy fire of a superior force of 
the enemy, Lieutenant Moore advanced to the front, 
and called upon them to stand their ground, and ‘to 
behave like soldiers.” The men obeyed, recommenced 
firing, and kept the enemy at bay till the face of af- 
fairs had undergone a more favourable change. The 
instance of his humanity, or rather, perhaps, high 
sense of honour and chivalrous feeling, is still more 
remarkable. Observing the commanding officer.of the 
enemy at a short distance from him flourishing his 
sword and encouraging his men, Lieutenant Moore 
levelled his fusil—subalterns then carrying this de- 
scription of arms—and might have easily killed him; 
but, suddenly struck with the impression that it would 
be unfair to avail himself of the advantage he pos- 
sessed, he replaced the fusil on his shoulder without 
firing it. 

On the termination of the war in 1783, Captain 
Moore, a rank to which he was prometed for bis in- 
trepid. and judicious conduct before he left Halifax, 
returned to England, when his regiment was disband- 
ed, and he was reduced to half-pay. The interval, 
however, which elapsed between this period and that 
at which he was again called into active service, was 
by no meaus lost to him; for he diligently employed 
it in improving his knowledge of militery tactics and 
field fortification. During this interval, too, he served 
in Parliament, having been elected a representative of 
four Scottish burghs; and while acting in this capa- 
city, he had the good fortune to form an acquaintance 
with, and to acquire the friendship of, the Duke of 
York. 

Honourable and gratifying, however, as was his po- 
sition as a senator of the empire, and the companion 
and friend of some of the first men of fhe day, it was 
not one which accorded with the genius cf Moore. 
He longed for an opportunity of resuming the military 
career which he had so promisingly and prosperously 
begun, but it was not until the year 1787 that such an 
opportunity presented itself. In that year he was ap- 
pointed major to one of two new battalions which were 
then added to the 60th regiment, and in the vear fol- 
lowing was nominated to the same station in the 51st, 
then quartered at Cork, to which city he soon after 
repaired. This regiment being soon afterwards or- 
dered on foreign service, on which, however, it did 
not at this time proceed, the lieutenant-colonel sold 
out, and Major Moore became the purchaser of his 
commission, and of course attained his rank. 

Colonel Moore remained in Ireland with his regi- 
ment till the year 1792, when it was ordered to em- 
bark for Gibraltar, where it arrived in the latter end 
of March of the year just named. The tedium and 
monotony of garrison duty, which Moore soon began 
to feel irksome and oppressive, and which had only 
been relieved during nine months by a short excur- 
sion which he made into Spain, and a fruitless attempt 
to aid the loyalists at Toulon, was finally terminated 
by his being appointed, together with Major Kochler, 
by Lord Hood and General Dundas, to make a survey 
of the island of Corsica, to ascertain how far an attack 
on that island, which had revolted from the French, 
and was now governed chiefly by the venerable patriot 
Paoli, would be advisable. ‘The result of that survey 
was, that Coldnel Moore was appointed to conduct a 
descent on the island, with the view of co-operating 


with Paoli, and he accordingly landed on the coast of | 


Corsica (7th February) with 650 soldiers, 150 seamen, 
and two light guns. The French, however, who still 
had seven thousand men in the different garrisons in 
the island, had in the meantime, between the period | 
of Moore and Kochler’s survey and the landing of the. 
former with troops, been actively employed in pre- 
paring for resistance, and so far succeeded as to pre- 
sent the appearance of an opposition which threatened 


to be extremely formidable; and the result did not 


belie this appearance. During the whole of the con- 
test which followed, and which terminated, in the first. 
place, in the British obtaining possession of the island 
—which, however, they again lost within the year— 


‘Colonel Moore was actively employed, and here again 
|| distinguished himself by his personal bravery, sound 
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judgment, and superior military genius. The two 
latter qualifications were now rapidly improving with 
him, and gradually investing him with a conspicuous 
character in the British army. 

Towards the conclusion of the struggte in Corsica, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, who had been appointed by the 
British government viceroy of the island, conceived 
that Colonel Moore, whose influence with the islanders 
was great, had infused into the:people a spirit of oppo- 
sition to his government, and represented his conduct 
in this light to the Secretary of State, who ordered 
him home to answer to the charge which had been 
brought against him. With this order Moore imme- 
diately complied. He ‘lost notime in embarking for 
England, and on his arrival hastened to London, 
where he waited upon the several leading men in the 
Cabinet, and not only succeeded in convincing them 
of the unjustness cf the accusation which had been 
brought against him, but obtained, as a-proof of their 
continued confidence in his honour and abilities, the 
appointment of brigadier-general in the West Indies, 
some of the islands of which were then in a state of 
revolt. The brigade, composed mostly of foreigners, to 
which he was appvinted, was then assembling in the 
Isle of Wight, whither he proceeded, after a stay of 
only a few weeks in London, and in February 1796 
embarked with his brigade on board a fleet, commanded. 
by Admiral Cornwallis, for Barbadoes, which they 
reached on the Lith of April. Here he was kindly 
received by the commander-in-chief, the lamented Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, under whose.orders he was hence- 
forth to act. After a series of operations, in which 
Moorebore as usual a distinguished part, and acquired 
a high place in the esteem of the commander-in-chief, 
the island of St Luciawas taken fromthe enemy, and 
Moore appointed its governor. In this appointment, 
the duties of which he discharged with a judgment 
and prudence that excited general approbation, he re- 
mained till 1797, when he was compelled to return 
home, on.account of declining health. He was not, 
however, permitted long to enjoy either the society of 
his friends or the retirement which his debilitated 
constitution demanded. An invasion from France 
being seriously apprehended, General Moore, and Ma- 
jor Hay of the engineers, were appointed to survey 
the eastern coast of England, and to report on the fa- 
cilities which it presented for the landing of an enemy. 
In the year following, Sir Ralph Abercromby hav- 
ing been appointed to the chief command of the army 
in Ireland, then in a distracted state, and threatened 
also with invasion, he requested that Moore should 
be appointed brigadier-genéral under him, .a request 
which was immediately complied with ; and the latter, 
accordingly, proceeded to Dublin, where he arrived, 
in company with the commander-in-chief, on the 2d 
December 1798. The conduct of Brigadier Moore 
throughout the whole.of the unhappy times which 
followed in Ireland, and in all the proceedings of 
which he hed charge during the rebellion, was marked 
with great humanity and singular judgment, and was 
such in every instance as to add greatly to the repu- 
tation he had alzeady acquired. On this occasion his 
merits were further recognised by his being promoted 
to the rank of major-general. 

In 1799, General Moore was recalled from Ireland, 
which was now restored to tranquillity, and appointed 
to the command of a brigade under his old friend and 
superior Sir Ralph Abercromby, who was under or- 
ders to proceed to Holland, at the head of an expedi- 
tion fitted out for the purpuse of rescuing that country 
from the dominion of the French. In this service 
General Moore performed a brilliant part, and was 
three times wounded, once in the hand, a second time 
in the thigh, and a third time through the cheek ; the 
ball having passed out behind one of his.ears. In con- 
sequence of these wounds, particularly the last, he was 
obliged /to return home, being unable longer to keep 
the field. Shortly after his arrival in England, his 
Majesty, in token of the high opinion he entertained 
of his merits generally, and of the value which he 
placed upon the services he had performed in Hol- 
land, appointed him colonel of the 52d regiment. 

In the spring of 1800, General Moore was appointed 
to a command in an expedition which the government. 
had prepared to send out to co-operate with Austria 
in.an attempt to expel the Vrench from Italy, but cir- 
cumstances having arisen to render this expedition 
unadvisable, it was abandoned. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby having been soon afterwards 
appointed to succeed Sir Charles Stuart in the chief 
command in Minorca, General Moore accompanied 
him, and took an active part in various operations 
which followed in different parts of the Mediterranean. 
These, however, were for the most part either not 
very important in themselves, or were unattended 
with any very important results. But a splendid new 
Geld for the display of his talents and military genius 
was now about to present itself. The celebrated ex- 
pedition to Egypt was determined on, and the com- 
mand given to Sir Ralph Abercromby, who, as is well 
known, landed his troops in Aboukir Bay, in the face 
of dangers and difficulties more formidable, perhaps, 
than those which any assailing army had ever en- 
countered; and it was in a great measure, if not. 
wholly, owing to General Moore—to his coolness, in- 
trepidity, and decision, that the execution of that gal- 
lant landing was so gloriously successful. Moore led 
the boats on this occasion, his being the foremost sand 
after effecting a disembarkation in the face of a storm 
of shot and shells, formed his men on the beach, scaled 
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the hill on which they were posted, and from which 
they were pouring down destruction on the approach- 
ing troops, charged them, and drove them from their 
position. In the brilliant campaign which followed, 
General Moore earned a reputation as a soldier which 
Jeft him second to none of his day. At the battle of 
Alexandria he was severely wounded in the leg by a 
musket-ball, which penetrated to the depth of three 
inches, and subjected him to some painful operations, 
besides contining him for a great length of time, and 
reducing him to a very feeble condition. On the con- 
clusion of the campaign, he returned to England. 
While at Sandgate (1804), he unexpectedly received 
a highly complimentary official letter, announcing to 
him that it was his Majesty’s pleasure that the honour 
of the order of the Bath should be conferred upon him ; 
and he was accordingly soon after invested with this 
mark of his sovereign’s approbation. 

Shortly after this, Sir John Moore was nominsted 
second in command of the British forces in Sicily, 
where, and in Gibraltar, he remained till the year 
1808, when, agreeably to an order which he had re- 
ceived, he returned to England. <A cessation of four 
months from military employment now enabled him 
to enjoy once more the society of his family and his 
frieads. At the expiry of this brief period, however, 
he was again called into active service. Ministers 
had determined on sending out an army to aid the 
King of Sweden against his enemies, and it was in- 
timated to Sir John Moore, by the Duke of York and 
Lord Castlereagh, that the command of this army 
should be given to him ; and he accordingly soon after 

embarked at Deal, with eleven thousand men, for 

Gottenburgh. ‘The singular character of the King of 
Sweden, however, at once remarkable for imbecility, 
and an obstinacy which no considerations could move, 
rendered all possibility of co-operating with him wholly 
impracticable. Finding this, and that his Swedish 
majesty’s mind was filled with the mest ridiculous 
and absurd projects, any one of which would have 
brought déstruction on his army, Sir John wisely de- 
termined on returning to England without attempting 
any thing. He had no sooner arrived, however, than 
he was ordered to proceed with the army under his 
command, which was not allowed even to disembark, 
to Portugal, where he was told he would place him- 
self under the command of Sir Hew Dalrymple. He 
therefore (August 1808) set out for Portsmouth, from 
which he sailed in a few days afterwards for Portugal. 
Here he served under the commands, alternately, of 
Sir Henry Burrard and Sir Hew Dalrymple, until 
the French, under Junot, evacuated the country, in 
terms of a convention which had been entered into 
with that general by the British commander-in- 
chief. 

In the September following, Sir John Moore re- 
ceived dispatches from the war minister, appointing 
him to the chief command of an army to be employed 
in Spain. These dispatches, to him of most unex- 
pected import, were accompanied by a private letter 
from Lord Castlereagh, in which he assured Sir John 
of his personal assistaneg in every thing respecting 
the public service, and requesting him to write him 
confidentially on subjects connected with his command. 
The army, to the chief command of which Sir John 
was appointed, he was told, was to consist of 30,000 
men, 10,000 of which were to be under the immediate 
command of Sir David Baird, and its object ‘‘ to co- 
operate with the Spanish armies in the expulsion of 
the French from that kingdom.” 

The series of events which followed the occupation 
of Spain on this occasion by the British army, are at 
once too numerous, too complicated, and generally 
too well known, to render it either possible or neces- 
Sary to trace them in such a limited space as we are 
confined to in this sketch. These events were of a 
remarkably chequered complexion, and though not 
unmingled with brilliant passages, were on the whole 
very far from being generally of a favourable cha- 
racter. 
on whom he was taught to rely—betrayed, trifled 
with, and deserted by those whom he came to assist, 
and whose cordial co-operation was promised him, and 
formed his chief hope of success—Sir John Moore, 
‘after struggling for several months against difficulties 
which no human genius could surmount, determined, 
as the only course left him, on evacuating Spain ; and 
he accordingly commenced that retreat which has 
thrown the glory even of his victories in the shade. 
Pressed by an overwhelming force of the enemy, 
which kept constantly and perseveringly hanging on 
hhis rear, Sir John continued his masterly retreat to 
Corunna, where he prepared to embark his jaded and 
~worn-out troops. On reaching this place, however, 
he found that the transports which had been engaged 
‘to meet him here had not arrived, having been de- 
tained by contrary winds. His force was therefore 
‘now at bay—for the French were still pressing on— 
-and it became evident that the British army must 
either capitulate or fight; and contrary to the advice 
of some of his generals, Sir John Moore determined 
‘on the latter of these alternatives, and proceeded to 
make instant preparations for the coming strife. 

A day or two elapsed before the French appeared, 
and this interval the British general employed in 
examining the ground around Corunna, superintend- 
ing the planting of cannon, and in making every 
other disposition which the exigencies of the case re- 
quired, and his own consummate skill suggested. In 
‘@his interval, too, the poor war-worn soldiers were 


~the field with me.” 


Deceived and misled on all hands by those | 


pientifully supplied with warm-and nourishing food, 
and indulged in the luxuries of shelter and repose. 
New firelocks were also issued to them, to supply the 
place of the damaged and rusty arms which they 
carried, and they were besides furnished with sup- 
‘plies of fresh ammunition. Invigorated and refreshed 
by these indulgences, the men eagerly and joyously 
anticipated the approaching contest. Sir John Moore 
now drew up his army on the ground which he pro- 
posed to make the scene of battle, and rode through 
the ranks, inspiring the men with courage, and cheer- 
ing them by his animated looks. The expected enemy 
at length appeared, and the celebrated battle of Co- 
runna, so glorious to the British arms, and to the 
general’s fame, was fought. Sir John Moore him- 
self was in the middle of the fight, and continued 
directing the movements and encouraging his men, 
will struck down by a cannon-ball, which dreadfully 
lacerated his left shoulder and chest, inflicting a 
wound which, though not instantly fatal, placed him 
far beyond the reach of all human aid. While yet 
on the ground, he half raised himself, and, forgetting 
for a moment the fearful conditicn he was in, gazed 
anxiously and with a steady countenance on the 42d 
Highlanders, who were hotly engaged with the enemy. 
He was now placed in a blanket, and carried off the 
field by some Highlanders and guardsmen. Captain 
Hardinge, who was beside him at the time, having 
in vain endeavoured to staunch with his sash the ap- 
palling torrents of blood which poured from his wound, 
seeing his sword encumbering him, he also endea- 
voured to unbuckle it. ‘It is as well as it is,” said 
the dying hero; ‘‘1 had rather it should go out of 
He was now carried to Corunna, 
but on the way frequently ordered his bearers to stop, 
and to turn round, that he might obtain a glimpse 
of the field of battle, and listen to the firing. On 
reaching Corunna, one of the most affecting scenes 
took place that ever was associated with the last mo. 
ments of a dying soldier. Sir John, however, con- 
tinued calm and collected in the midst of the sorrowing 
friends and associates in arms who now surrounded 
him. To all of them he spoke kindly and affection- 
ately, inquired anxiously regarding the safety of some 
who were still in the field, and to several of those 
present confided remembrances to his friends in Eng- 
land. Soon after this, Sir John Moore breathed his 
last; and with that breath departed one of the noblest 
souls that ever tenanted a human frame. The battle 
of Corunna was fought on the 16th day of January 
1809. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
Thou gentle and kind one, 

Who com’st o’er my dreams, 
Like the gales of the west, 

Or the music of streams— 
Oh, softest and dearest, 

Can that time e’er be, 
When I could be forgetful 

Or scornful of thee ? 


No, my soul might be dark, 
Like a landscape in shade, 

And for thee not the half 
Of its love be display’d ; 

But one ray of thy kindness 
Would banish my pain, 

And soon kiss every feature 
To brightness again. 


And if, in contending 

With men and the world, 
My eye might be fierce, 

Or my brow might be curl’d, 
That brow on thy bosom 

All smoothed would recline, 
And that eye melt in kindness, 

When turned upon thine ! 


If faithful in sorrow, 
More faithfal in joy, 

Thou should’st find that no change 
Would affection destroy :, 

All profit, all pleasure, 
As nothing would be, 

And each triumph despised, 
Unpartaken by thee. 


A TALE OF MYSTERY. 


In 1784, the following circumstance took place in 
Lincolnshire :—It was the wedding-day of Mr and Mrs 
Griffin—I mean the actual, not the anniversary wed- 
ding-day ; and the jocund bridegroom, bride, and their 
guests, were assembled about noon in the drawing. 
room, when a servant entered, and said a gentleman 
had called and anxiously wished to speak to Mr Griffin; 
that he was waiting below stairs, and would not come 
up, because he came upon particular business. Mr 
G. begged his company to excuse him for a few mi- 
nutes, and quitted the room. One hour elapsed—no 
bridegroom; two hours—he did not appear; three, 
four—there were no indications of his return. The 


bride’s mind misgave her, and the hymeneal guests | 


became much alarmed. 


The servants, one and all, 
declared they had seen their master and the gentleman 
who had so unexpectedly arrived, walk into the gar- 


den, whence they had not returned. Now, a high 
brick wall, in which there was no outlet, and over ~ 
which no person could climb except by a ladder, en- 
closed the garden, which, when searched, was found 
empty; whilst at the same time it was clear that 
Mr Griffin and his friend “ the gentleman” could not 
have walked back, and passed through the hall-door, 
without being, from its situation, seen and heard by 
the-servants in the kitchen. Time, however, fled; 
year after year passed over, and Mr Griffin did not 
re-appear: no!—and although his lady lived to be 
nearly ninety years of age, she never gained any tid- 
ings of the spouse thus so mysteriously spiriledaway ! 
—Lineolnshire Chronicle. 
TAKING THINGS COOLLY. ‘ 

Some time ago, a young farmer left a market town, 
situated no matter where, and proceeded homewards 
mounted on a nag, of which he as often boasted as 
Tam O'Shanter did of his mare, that ‘* a better never 
lifted leg.” The season was winter, and the night 
very dark; and from some cause or other the animal 
deviated from the proper path, stumbled over a crag 
and broke its neck, althongh the rider, strange to say, - 
escaped unhurt, or, at worst, with a few trifling © 
scratches. The youth journeyed home on foot, told 
the servants what bad happened, and directed one of. 
them to proceed to the spot next day, for the purpose _ 
of flaying the horse, and bringing away the skin and 
shoes. The lad of course obeyed his instructions, 
and was busily engaged when his senior master, whe ©. 
had also been at market, but who preferred travelling” 
in daylight, passed the spot, and on hearing some 
noise, paused, and looked into the ravine below. On 
recognising through the branches one of his own men, .. 
he called out, ‘Isthat you, Benjie?” ‘Ay, it’s juist’ 
me, maister.” ‘An’ what are you doing there ?” 
“ Ou, juist skinnin’ the pony, sir.” ‘* What pony ?” 
“ Maister George’s, that tumbled down lastnight, and 
broke its neck.” “Ay, indeed, and can ye tell me 
wha’s skinnin’ George ?” 


A GARLAND OF FLOWERS. - 
1. What nature is prone to, and a chief ingredient 


in a lake? BNE 


2. Night’s opposite and the main ocean ? 


3. The name of a Virgin-and the miser’s idol? 


4. Righteous and valuable timber ? 

5. A flower of Venice and a queen of England? 

6. An old tale and a jingling harmony ? oe 

7. The antagonist of bitter and conqueror of 
land ? 


Eng. ? 


ws 


8. An insect produce and a nurse’s employ ? ¥. 


9. A bright object and a city in Asia? 
10. The Emperor Domitian’s nickname ? ; 
1l. The second person in Latin and the seat of salu- 

tation ? on 
12. Vain youth ? : i 
13. Merchants’ wealth ? : : i 
14. The writer of a grammar ? 
15. Harlequin’s mistress ? 
16. A Dutch mastiff and a lady’s lappet-head ?- 

17. What will stay for no man ? 

18. A terrestrial ball and the arms of Scotland ? 

19. Emblem of sleep from Holland ? 

20. Frugality ? 

21. What lies low, flies high, and what adds speed 
to a horse ? 5 4 : 

22, Fireworks? 

23. A beautiful colour ? c 

24. The Goddess of Beauty and the ladies’ delight ? 

25. The wonder of an American province ? 

26. A famous astrologer and the bottom of a hill ? 

27. An instrument of music and the beginning of 
eternity ? as 3 

28. A fine bird and the organ of sight ? 

29. A part of the grand signior’s dress ? 

30. The folly of a great city ? 

31. A very short person and a government secu- 
rity ? 7 

32. The support of a dairy and a false step ? 

33. The half of a junket and a part of a goose ? 

34. A game of cards and a stately tree ? 

35. A cold season and a strong prison ? 

36. A flaming colour and a good imitation in a pic- 
ture ? } ; 

37. The sons of a king and the plumes of a bird ? 

38. A bacchanalian’s delight and the pride of a gar- 
den ? ¢ 

39. The peculiarity of sugar and the grand signior ? 

40. A dangerous place at sea and a Latin conjunc- 
tion ? 

41. What a lady should never be in, and the dust o 
a mill ? if! 


ke, 


} 


{ 


ie 
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42. One of the chiet amusements of a pantomime? 


43. Bitter’s antagonist and the seat of salutation ? 
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Prick THrer Haurrence. 


THE PROFESSIONAL FACE. 

Tue professional face is an essentially different thing 
from the face of common, and still more particularly of 
social, life. And as every body has something profes- 
sional about him, or at least a status that he has occa- 
sionally to support, all—all, from the king to the beggar, 
are in the way of exemplifying this difference. The 
jolliest of monarchs—even Charles II., we doubt not— 
would exhibit an arrangement of the facial muscles, 
when addressing his parliament from the throne, very 
diverse from that which he put on in his hours 
of private ordinary life. The judge, as all the world 
knows, has a face for the bench; and even the lawyer 
will look over your case in his office with a phiz to- 


tally at odds with that he hailed you with yesterday | 


on the street. A banker whom you meet.in.a convi- 
vial party, and whom you may have set down as the 
most friendly and amiable fellow on earth, will, if 
you desire him to discount a bill next day, put ona 
look that absolutely frightens you. Even the houest 
shopkeeper assumes a kinder face when you come 
upon his civility for a sight of a newspaper, or a glance 
into a directory, than when you propose becoming a 
customer. He has his civility-face and his business- 
face, as a regular fixed principle, so that the trouble 
you give him in the one case seems to be actually more 
pleasant than the benefit you confer upon him in the 
- other. Whether it be true, as Sterne alleges, that an 
unconfessed enmity rises between men who propose to 
transact business with each other, I know not; but 
certes the faces appropriate to the two different affairs 
are most decidedly different. The late Mr Hazlitt, 
in one of his acute essays, remarks what a solemn 
thing business is. The worship of Mercury and Plutus 
“is in many instances more solema than some other 
kinds of worship from which better things might 
be expected. Enter any well-employed shop, and 
certainly nothing will strike you so much as the 
seriousness of every body, both shopmen and pur- 
chasers. No place, to me—not even a cathedral—so 
thorouglily awes down the senses, as a bank: it is 
positively oppressive. When my evil fortune happens 
to lead me into such a scene, my feeling is—any 
money for a smile. A natural look would be worth 
the highest heap of notes that lies upon that great 
extended table. The sliest possible twinkle of the 
eye, from the humblest and greenest of the clerks, 
would be felt like a sunbeam after three days’ rain. 
This solemnity enters into the business-face of every 
_ sort of business-man. Suppose, in the midst of a 
- pleasant chat with a bookseller at his door, you re- 
member that a few quills are wanted at home—why, 
the slightest hint of the matter shoots him on the 
wing of the gayest remark, and down he comes tum- 
bling to the earth, with your order sticking in his side; 
and till all that business has been settled, he would as 
soon think of plucking out his eyes, as of kindling 
them up with the least spark of his usual good hu- 
mour. But of all men on earth, there are none who 
wear two aspects so utterly various as the doctors. 
The doctor—delightful fellow!—who is there, of 
all your friends, whose voice, as he stumps along your 
passage on a common visit, sends before him a more 
hilarious feeling, or whose face, as he enters, so per- 
fectly brightens all around it? None—no man can 
equal him as a companion—he is “‘ every body’s body” 
—his good humour, his stories, his cheering laugh, 
every thing about him, speak a merry heart, and 
many a merry heart does he make! But send for 
him professionally: what a solemnity in his knock !— 
what an awful quietness as he glides through the ves- 
tibule and up stairs !—and, when the door opens, what 


irrepressible wag, transformed, by an unaccountable 
magic, into the most serious and polite Rhadaman- 
thus that ever your eyes beheld. No longer your 
companion and friend—no more laughing and joking 
—there he is, ‘‘a terrible show !”” It is in vain you 
try to restore him to. himself—I mean to his former 
or usual self: you may out with an allusion to the 
most ludicrous of all the ideas that. kept up the roar 
last night; but it glides away from his face without 
so much as tickling a single nerve. He has no “ re- 
morse of voice.” His object is the well-being and 
safety of his patient—he is enveloped in mystery—le 
can’t take wine—and his stay is short. Many people 
imagine that the doctors delight in fevers, broken 
limbs, and other ills; but nothing can be more 
untrue. For, doubtless, although indisposition and 
disease may be termed a doctor’s estate, yet he never 
views an invalid but as a trespasser on his property ; 
nor is his mind ever at ease until the intruder is either 
removed to a more convalescent spot, or “ taken off.” 
It may be observed, too, how leniently the doctor be- 
haves to such trespassers as do not bother him much, 
but who, upon receiving “‘advice,” come out of his 
path discreetly. In such cases it is generally a very 
slight fine. But to such invalids as are of an unto- 
ward nature, and will roam through his whole pro- 
vince of diseases, then is his wrath very great, and 
he will amerce his victim in a very heavy penalty, 
besides a period of long imprisonment, by way of ex- 
ample. But this is from our purpose, and we will 
rather follow the doctor for a couple of days during 
his progress, that we may be with him both in his 
social and professional capacity. 

Now, let us suppose that the doctor, good honest 
fellow, is invited to dine at Mr Cranston’s, in the 
Neuk—a mansion famed for hospitality. A consider- 
able number of friends have come from town to en- 
joy a day or two’s sport over the hills, so that, what 
with strangers, and the family itself, the party is 
pretty numerous. Well, ’tis near dinner-time, and 
all are assembled in the drawing-room save the doctor, 
who is observed, however, to turn the broken tower 
at an easy trot, just as the clock is on the stroke of 
five. He has rounded that corner fifteen times in the 
season, for the last twelve years, almost at the same 
instant of time. A correct fellow the doctor, and 
knows old Cranston’s system. The doctor is now 
leading his nag up the avenue, and Harry Cranston 
is on the saddle ; for little Harry always gets a ride 
to the stable-door when the doctor is coming to din- 
ner. John, the hostler, now approaches, touches his 
hat, and takes hold of the doctor’s beast. John, poor 
fellow, has a wife that’s very delicate, and he con- 
siders it his duty to be attentive to the doctor’s horse. 
The doctor makes some inquiries of John concerning 
his wife, after which John remarks that the doctor’s 
horse is a prime feeder, and there are grand oats in 
the kist. “ Ay, ay, John,” says the doctor, “ both 
man and beast must eat, John. And see that all is 
right, John, about a quarter before ten.” ‘“ Yes, 
sir; yes, sir!”? The doctor next takes a glance into 
the stable, to see on what sort of cattle the gentlemen 
are mounted, and moreover to ascertain—which he 
can do from mark of beast—who may be present; a 
piece of intelligence he may turn to some account as 
he enters the drawing-room ; for the doctor likes to 
enter with a joke upon his front, generally referring 
to some one of his fellow-guests. 

The doctor is now ushered into the drawing-room : 
his bearing is gentlemanly, and nothing can surpass 
the cheerfulness his presence seems to give rise to in 
the assemblage. Of course he is familiar with the 


a vision bursts on your view! There is the mercurial ; bouse, and feels at home. The doctor, on such occa- 


sions, is always at his ease. He has only been about 
five minutes in the room; yet he has already sounded 
his key-note for the evening, and found that the pitch 
is just the thing—all that could be desired. Dinner 
is announced, and Mrs Cranston has a liberal presen- 
tation of arms. But the doctor, who is ever on the 
watch in regard to these points, is first in hand—and 
a lady, it is well known, prefers her physician to all 
the world, her husband hardly excepted. Mrs C. takes 
his arm, and the doctor, rather soundingly, says some- 
thing about “‘these youths and bloods now-a-days,” 
as they proceed down stairs. Placed at the lady’s 
right hand, the doctor next takes care that he shall be 
the first to ask Mrs C. to drink wine : another getting 
the precedence of him in this, might be the means of 
putting his system out of tune for the rest of the night. 
The doctor (who by the bye is a married man with 
a considerable family) keeps up a sprightly smatter 
with two pretty young ladies opposite, nieces of Mr 
Cranston. Heis already, of all the gentlemen, become 
the favourite, and none of the ladies will believe him 
to be married—a pleasant case. After a few rounds 
of wine, however, the ladies withdraw; and, as Jack 
Falstaff says, 
** Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night.” 

Old Mr Cranston, good easy man, is even in higher 
spirits than usual, apparently delighted with the rich 
humour of the party. Allis warm and glossy, and 
the doctor is in the plenitude of his jocularity—no 
one who had merely seen him professionally could 
believe him to be the same being—so rich and full 
of fun is the doctor. His wit (for such ought all 
to be termed which creates amusement in company) 
is most charming. Indeed, the doctor is the life of the 
party. His old friends are quite delighted, and the 
strangers are all in raptures with their new acquaint 
ance. ‘‘He’s a grand chap, the doctor!” ‘Odd, 
doctor,” says Mr Young of Spilaw (a venerable old 
boy), ‘it’s astonishing what a fund o’ amusement and 
guid humour you have aftera’! Letussee you, man, 
up the hill about four o’clock on Friday next. My son 
is to be out. wi’? some o’ his Edinbro’ birkies; and 
there’ll be some clever chaps amang them, I’ll warrant.” 
John, wh» is punctual to the doctor’s instructions, 
brings the horse to the door, which is duly intimated ; 
*tis exactly the quarter from the hour, and the doctor 
will take three quarters of an hour to ride home. The 
doctor now takes his departure; and just as he is all 
booted and spurred, he pops his head in at the room 
door to deliver himself of his finishing joke, which is 
sure to set the table in a roar. He instantly descends 
the stairs, almost astounded at the noise himself hath 
made. Hehas yet, however, another and unavoid- 
able, but pleasant duty to perform, namely, to bid the 
ladies a courteous good-night; and here the doctor is 
more engaging than ever. He has all that amiable, 
sweet, lightish, coquettish way, which is ever pleasing 
to the gentler sex. He has also observed something in 
the dining-room that he knows may be mentioned to 
advantage in the drawing-room. ‘‘ The two beaux— 
poor fellows—sorely put about—met with their deserts 
—will warn them against gazing on beauty for the 
future.” Having partly spoken, partly nodded, and 
partly winked, this pleasing information, he departs’ 
amidst the titter of amusement and delight which 
bursts from the young ladies. ’Tis his last—his mas- 
ter-stroke. He is now cantering up the avenue, and 
yet the parting-buzz he has excited in both rooms is 
not yet subsided. What a glorious fellow is the doctor! 

Yes, gentle reader, this is the doctor in his social 
capacity—the favourite of old and young, of blooming 
maids and sober matrons, of ‘‘birkies” and “‘old boys” 
and all. But let us see the doctor next day on a pro- 
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fessional visit to the same hospitable mansion. Mrs 
Cranston has not been so well this morning, and the 
loctor has been sent for.. And, oh, who that saw him 
last night sipping his ninth glass of port (the noontide 
of his solatium), could by any exertion of eyes or aid 
of spectacles recognise him, as he slowly heaves and 
swells along the passage, breathing-full of medical effi- 
cacy, and with countenance so important and steadfast, 


** That the affrighted globe itself 
Should yawn at alteration.” 


Can this be the man of yesterday ?—and how is it? 
What unseen mystery can have caused so great and 
sudden a change? What force, what hidden agency, 
or what propelling power, can be employed to keep it 
up? He sees his friends of yesterday—but he knows 
them not; they talk—but he only bows. Will it be 
ever thus? Oh! no, no, no!—he is only at present 
on a professional visit. And here lies the grand 
mystery. If you were to find the doctor in his high- 
est mood, in the very torrent, tempest, whirlwind of 
his mirth, you have but to whisper in his ear of an 
accident or broken limb up the way, and instantly his 
whole spirit effervesces ; his face smooths into a stern 
calm, and he goes forth upon his mission with all the 
formality of a moving tower. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
ANALOGY BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
KINGDOMS. 

(Second and concluding Article.) 

Piants, like animals, have their several stages of 
life. In infancy they are delicate and feeble; in mid- 
dle age, they are strong, of a firmer texture, less sus- 
ceptible of injury from slight causes, and in the high. 
est state of perfection and the full enjoyment of all 
their powers ; after exercising these for some time, 
they take on symptoms of decline, and rapidly hasten 
towards decay and death. The life of animals presents 
the same appearances: some have a longer, some a 
shorter period of existence, and each stage of it is ex- 
tremely varied in various species. All this is evident 
—frem the long-lived elephant to the insect of an hour 
in the one kingdom; and from the oak which braves 
the storms for ages, to the night-flowering ceres in the 
ether. Some animals perish as soon as they have pro- 
vided for the continuance of their species, and some 
plants do the same. Without exercise, animals are 
found to become weak and sickly, and of a lax fibre ; 
while muscular motions increase the vigour of the 
body, giving tone and firmness to the whole system. 
We are inclined to think that motion is no less neces- 
sary to the vegetable: that it does exist in many, is too 
obvious to pass unnoticed ; and it probably takes place 
in all plants, though so slowly in most as to elude‘ob- 
servation. Their agitation from winds compensates 
for the want of great voluntary motion, and in a mo- 

derate degree strengthens their whole fabric. 

To the maintenance of both animal and vegetable 
life, air is netessary; and in both itis: received into the 
system, and a certain principle taken from it to keep 
up the phenomena necessary to life, and to enable the 
various organs to perform the offices for which they 
have been destined. It is, however, unnecessary in 
this place to enter largely upon this great point of ana- 
logy between plants and animals, as it would invelve 
us, in order to be perfectly understood, in a lengthened 
discussion upon respiration and its consequences, quite 
inconsistent with the cursory view which we are at 
present taking of the general question. We cannot, 
however, avoid in this place shortly alluding to the 
very wonderful adaptation of plants and animals to 
each other ; so great, indeed, is this relation, that the 
one is essential to the other. We have just observed 
that the surrounding atmosphere is necessary both to 
animal and vegetable life; and it is so, by affording 
one of its constituent principles termed oxygen for 
bringing about the purification of the blood. Now, 
whence is this principle derived? It is chiefly from 
vegetables, which give it out or expire it; for plants 
breathe as well as animals. ‘Thus we see how essen- 
tial the vegetable kingdom is to animal life. And 
now, how, on the other hand, are animals essential 
to the well-being of vegetables ?. Another constituent 
principle of air is carbon, which is just as obnoxious 
to animal life as oxygen is essential to it; whilé, at 
the same time, it is absolutely necessary to plants— 
and they thus obtain it :—The blood in its circulation 
through the body becomes greatly contaminated by 
this deleterious principle; which afterwards, when it 
reaches the lungs, is exchanged for the oxygen afforded 
by plants, they in like manner receiving the carbon 
which they require. 

_ In all animals there is a certain faculty of perceiv- 
ing stimuli, which, as including irritability, sensibi- 
lity, and perhaps some other modifications, may be 
called collectively, excitability. Health depends upon 
the due adjustment of this faculty; action tends to 


exhaust or diminish it, while by rest it is again ac- 
cumulated or recruited. When greatly reduced, a 
corresponding debility supervenes, and its total ex: 
haustion constitutes death. From these premises, it 
necessarily follows, that exercise, the stimulus of food, 
and the other stimuli by which the functions of life 
are maintained, have a tendency to lessen this faculty ; 
and it will be easily understood how, when excitability 
is lowered to a certain standard, the state called sleep 
is induced, during the continuance of which it is again 
recruited, and the body again rendered capable of per- 
forming its proper duties. Hence, it follows that this 
faculty will be greatest in the morning, and gradually 
decrease during the day, until it again falls to that 
point at which sleep occurs. In the same- manner, 
plants are more lively and excitable in the morning 
than the evening, when they also require the salu- 
tary refreshment of sleep. 

Animals contrive to relax at night those muscles 
which have been most upon the stretch during the 
day; and towards evening, plants are known to fold 
up their leaves, and to continue in that state until 
morning, when they again expand. Some persons 
have imputed this presumed sleep of plants to the ab- 
sence of the heat of the sun, asserting that the ab- 
straction of this stimulus is the cause of a drooping of 
the leaves of vegetables. But plants kept in a hot 
room, where the heat is uniform day and night, fail 
not to contract their leaves in the same manner as 
those exposed to the open day. The same is observed 
in the lightest nights, and noticed in plants confined 
in rooms brilliantly illuminated during night. All 
plants, during sleep, dispose their leaves so as to give 
the best protection to the young stems, flowers, and 
fruits. ‘The leaves of the tamarind fold round the 
fruit; the leaves of the chickweed, and others whieh 
are placed upon the stalk in opposite pairs, rise per- 
pendicularly during the night, and join so closely at 
the top as to conceal the flowers. The flowers of some 
plants, also, alter their position during the night; 
some enclosing themselves in their calyces, or shutting, 
as it is commonly called; and others hanging their 
heads towards the earth. All resume their original 
position in the day-time. We have already alluded 
to the question whether plants be or be not possessed 
of sensibility. By some authors, all the motions of 
vegetables have been ascribed exclusively to irritabi- 
lity—but this property seems incapable of accounting 
for many of them; and it appears less reasonable to 
conceive, that actions or movements which indicate 
something very like choice and design, are owing to 
irritability alone, than to believe that plants are pos- 
sessed of an inferior degree of sensation and volition. 
But without asserting that plants do possess such 
qualities, we would observe, that many of their mo- 
tions are inexplicable by the former doctrine, while 
they admit of an easy and rational solution by thd lat- 
ter ; and that their admission, far from detracting from 
the attributes of the Almighty, enlarges the sphere of 
his benevolence, and extends it more widely. 

An impulse given to any part of the animal body is 
rapidly communicated to the whole, with a degree of 
violence proportioned to the action and nature of the 
power applied. In like manner, prick or irritate the 
fibre of the sensitive plant, the effect is’ universally 
felt, and nearly all the leaves contract. Many other 
vegetables obey the same laws—probably all do 30; 
though from the slowness of the contraction it may 
escape perception. The higher classes of animals can- 
not survive the loss of any considerable member with- 
out the care of the surgeon, and in like manner the 
extirpation of a large branch often proves fatal to the 
tree. The lower animals and vegetables, on the con- 
trary, bear with equal impunity the removal of large 
portions from them, 

Animals, when placed in a medium, the tempera- 
ture of which is below their own standard, have a 
power of counteracting its baneful tendency, and for 
a considerable time resisting it by the generation of 
heat, or rendering sensible that which was before in 
a latent state; and this preternatural generation of 
heat becomes, after a time, habitual. An example 
of this occurred lately in the persons of Captain Ross 
and his gallant crew: Upon their return to England, 
after a three years’ residence among the arctic seas, 
although in a very cold season of the year, they com- 
plained much of the heat of the country. Bya con- 
trary process, animals can defend themselves against 
che heat of the surrounding medium wheu it greatly 
exceeds that of their own bodies; and thus they can 
surprisingly accommodate themselves to two opposite 
extremes. Plants, also, are capable of giving out 
either heat or cold when placed in situations which 
call for so salutary a provision, and thus adapting 
themselves to the surrounding medium. 

In another important respect, there is the strongest 
aualogy between the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; 
namely, in the means by which their races are con- 
tinued from one generation to another. It is not 
necessary here to allude in particular terms to this 
subject; but we may remind those acquainted with 
botany, that the analogy was so very strong as to 
occasion, at its first discovery, the most obstinate dis- 
belief among many naturalists. 

As in some of the lower orders of the animal king- 
dom, the two sexes are found united in various orders 
of vegetables. And the vegetable has its hybrids as 
well as the animal kingdom, both being produced 


alike by kindred species only. 


All animals have peculiar seasons for propagation 


some bring forth in winter, others in summer, and 
many at all seasons of the year. They have also pe- 
culiar periods of gestation, and plants perfectly agree 
with them in all these respects. When some disap- 
pear, others take their place; and thus the earth is con- 
stantly clothed with a great variety of pleasing objects. 
Some fruits quickly ripen, others are long in attain- 
ing perfection. Both plants and animals are subject 
to a long train of diseases, and each may be killed by 
too rich a diet, or starved by a want of nutritious 
matter, or poisoned by its containing particles hostile 
to their constitutions. In animals, also, disease some- 
times occasions sterility, and it has the same effect in 
plants. The products of chemical analysis are nearly 
the same in both, but no artificial combination of their 
constituent principles can be so arranged as to pro- 
duce the one or the other, because they are organised 
living bodies, and the principle of life is not the gift 
of man. Domestication and culture have wonderful. 
effects upon animals, and they operate as powerfully, 
as we have shown in another part of this work upon 
plants. 

We think we have now shown that there exists a 
great similarity between those bodies which, by the 
common consent of mankind, are said to compose two 
distinct natural kingdoms. The subject is still very 
far from being exhausted; we trust, however, we 
have shown that such is the relationship between in- 
dividuals of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, that 
in fact they compose but one immense family. This 
will be more apparent when we reflect upon the 
obvious differences presented by minerals. Nature 
evidently meant to separate animate and inanimate 
bodies from each other, and her intentions are not to 
be mistaken. No feature of resemblance is to be 
found among fossil substances and organised bodies ; 
but it will be in vain to attempt to distriminate be- 
tween animals and vegetables, until the principle of 
animal and vegetable lite shall be shown to be essen- 
tially different. { 


THE DUEL OF THREE, 
A REAL INCIDENT. 
In crossing over one of those elevated ridges’ which 
in Jamaica form a natural boundary to many of the 
parishes in the interior, I was surprised to ebserve, 
lying upon a small level spot at the very summit of 
the pass, several large beams of wood, heavily clamped 
with iron, as if intended for some large structure. 

“ And what would your wisdom guess these were 
brought here for ?”? asked my friend, observing my 
looks of curiosity. I professed my inability to form 
any probable conjecture. ; 

“ They are the remains of a gibbet,” he said, “‘ on 4 
which several unfortunate negroes were executed some 
years ago (1825, I think, he mentioned), for an at- 
tempted insurrection in the island.” ‘ 

“T think I have heard something of that affair,” I 
remarked, “and, like others, wondered at the incon- 
sistency of the statements on the subject.” 

My friend proceeded to narrate many circumstances 
connected with the baffled conspiracy, curiously il- 
lustrative of the negro character, as taken down from 
the dying lips of the unfortuuate victims. One of 
their preliminary rites at their secret meetings con- 
sisted ii placing on the table three bottles, one of 
brandy, another of rum, and a third of gin or whisky. 
The two former were then mingled together in a 
bow], and solemnly drunk by the assembled conspira- 
tors, as indicating the fidelity of the various coloured 
classes of the island to each other; while the uncoloured 
liquor was poured out upon the ground, as expressive 
of their sanguinary purpose towards the white popu- 
lation. f ; 

My friend also mentioued a curious incident which 
he witnessed at the execution of the negroes (where, 
as a militia officer, he was obliged to attend), which 
was ordered to take place at the above-mentioned 
spot, in order to strike terror into the disaffected slaves 
of the district. One of the conspirators, who had 
been particularly active in gaining over proselytes to 
the cause, was sentenced to be decapitated after being 
hanged, and his head directed to be. placed on the top 
of a long pole or beam, so as to be seen for a great 
distance around. When the executioner was prepar- 
ing to fulfil the latter part of the sentence, the brother 
of the dead man came forward and solicited permission 
to cut off his relative’s head. The old native Africans 
in the colonies cherish a belief that after death their 
souls and bodies are transferred to their native climes, 
where they are again united; and this re-union, it 
was supposed, would be prevented by the dismember- 
ment of the lifeless corpse by any other hands than 
those of a near kinsman. The singular and revolting 
request was judiciously complied with by the autho.. 
rities, which gave great satisfaction to the country-. 
men of the deceased, and the bloody head was fixed 


‘upon its elevated pedestal. ‘ There it grinned,” con- 
tinued my informant, “for many a long day, to the 
horror of every one that passed the place; and glad 
were we all when it was found expedient to remove 
it. A wild desperado, an Irish overseer, named Lacy, 
in returning at night from one of his drunken frolics 
in Kingston, climbed up the pole and placed a tobacco 
pipe in the mouth of the dead man, where it was dis- 
covered next day, to the ainusement no doubt of some, 
but to the deep resentment of the negroes, in order to 
pacify whom, it was judged prudent to surrender the 
loathsome object to the friends of its former owner.” 
~ It happened several months after the period of the 
above conversation, that, having occasion to travel 
towards the northern part of the island, 1 was over- 
taken by a thunder-storm, late in the afternvon,,in 
passing through the parish of St . I was much 
annoyed at the circumstance for several reasons. In 
those districts where the properties are large, and the 
vwners reside personally upon them with their fami- 
lies, the society is generally respectable, and often 
highly polished and agreeable. But armong the moun- 
‘tains, where the plantations are poor and small, many 
of them scarce suflicient to defray the expense of ma- 
nagement, and’are under the charge of overseers with 
paltry salaries, the company one meets with is cer- 
tainly not of the most fasciuating description. Nor 
* is this to be wondered at, considering that a great 
proportion of these overseers are (or at least then 
were) individuals sent out to the colony by their 
friends, less for the purpose of securing the former a 
livelihood, than. for ridding the latver of their pre- 
sence, as being found altogether incorrigible at home. 
The properties in the parish of St were almost 
entirely in the management of five or six individuals 
of this description, whom I had often heard of as no- 
.torious for their reckless and intemperate habits. 
From one year’s end to the other they were never 
separate, shifting in a body alternately to each other’s 
houses in succession, where they resided for per- 
haps a week at a time, and thus keeping up a con- 
tinual round of riot and dissipation. It may seem 
somewhat strange, but it is a fact, that, with certain 
constitutions, drinking may be.indulged in with im- 
punity in the tropics, to an extent which would soon 
prove fatal to the inhabitants of cooler climates; and 
the writer can only account for this by supposing that 
the continual perspiration carries off the pernicious 
qualities of the liquor, and preserves the body from 
being fevered by the large doses of stimulant fluid 
~ poured into it. If such a subject, for instance, can 
prove at all interesting to any but ‘medical men, the 
fullowing detail of the daily regimen of such indivi- 
duals as we are now speaking abuut, may seem not a 
little curious :—Rising perhaps between six and seven 
in the morning, a dram (technically called “ibe doc- 
tor’), consisting either of rum and milk or brandy 
and bitters, is found requisite to correct the nervous 
effects of the previous night’s orgies. About eight, 
breakfast, by way of form, is served; after which, a 
period of sickly lounging and loitering ensues. Be- 
tween ten and eleven (sometimes earlier), a large jar 
of lime sherbet, with rum and rummer glasses, is 
placed on the sideboard, and the ‘‘ business of the 
day”’ may then be said to commence, each compound. 
ing his tipp'e of what strength he thinks proper, 
Half a pint, or so, of rum—fiery, noxious stuff, fresh 
from the stilli—will thus probatly be swallowed by 
each before the hour of second breakfast. This meal 
‘is served about noon; it consists generally of some 
‘tasty stew, fry, or curry, well spiced, and is washed 
down with a few Jong drinks of rum and water,’ The 
spirits and strength of the hacchanals now begin 
to revive, and matches at quoits, backgammon, &c. 
(with oceasional applications to the eternal rum and 
water), serve to kill the time to the dinner hour. 
This is usually about four o’clock, after which the 
party set in to “serious drinking”’ (still nothing but 
_culd rum and water) tor the evening. Such a thing 
as tea or coffee is never thought of, and they stagger 
vit, or are dragged off, probably about-ten or eleven 
| o'clock, to their respective kennels. Such is the sort 
of life many of these men lead for a quarter of a cen- 
tury perhaps, without ever having a headache (ex- 
cept a rum and water one); while the sober and 
abstemious, it may be, perish around them in dozens. 
’ But I am digressing from my story. 

I was very unwilling, as [ have said, to seek the 
hospitality of any of the individuals 1 have been de. 
scribing, but necessity is an imperative reasoner, and 
I thanked my stars when I found myself within a 
gunshot of what we call in Scotland biggit land, just 
as the storm burst over my head. As [ cantered up 
to the door, I was apprised, by the shouts and laugh- 
ter that proceeded from within, that I had come at the 
very hour when they were engaged in their after- 
noon’s meal. I was of course received with that 
frank hospitality which is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the colonists, aud was in a trice quite 
at home among the jovial crew. There were siz of 
the party, besides myself; five of them were of the 
fraternal band of overseers, consisting of three Scots- 
men, an Englishman, and an Irishman; the last being 
no other, as [ soon discovered, than the individual 
who had stuck the tobacco pipe into the jaws of the 
decapitated negro. The sixth person was a stranger 

like myself, a refugee from the storm, whom I had met 
with once or twice previously at Kingston, and who 
seemed a respectable intelligent man. I was glad to re- 
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stances, and the satisfaction, I could easily perceive, 
was rautual. The overseers were tolerably suber, but 
looked very like men determined to be otherwise as ex- 
peditiously as possible. Not a morsel passed down their 
gullets without its due modicum of grog; and two 
young negroes, with Kilmarnock cowls and dirty tat- 
tered Osnaburgh shirts, did little else, indeed, than 
replenish the tumblers during dinner—and hard 
enough work it was. When the meal was over, the 
table and drinking materials (still rum and water) 
were removed to the portico, that we might enjoy the 
coolness which the rain had produced in the atmo- 
sphere, and the party settled themselves down with 
that air of solid satisfaction which men put on when 
about to commence some infinitely agreeable pastime. 
It is needless to narrate in detail the progress of the 
night’s debauchery ; suffice it to say, that never either 
before or since was it my lot to meet with such a set 
of thorough-paced reprobates. Conversation there 
was none, their talk being a mere compound of pro- 
fanity and ribaldry ; and I could not help internally 
remarking, as I recollected the humane efforts making 
to Christianise the unfortunate slaves, that a still 
stronger necessity existed, first of all, to Christianise 
those who had the temporal charge of them. One cir- 
cumstance struck me particularly: I had been in many 
distant quarters of the world before, but I had ever 
found the amor patrie of Britons burn the warmer 
the farther they were removed from their native shores, 
and the presence of a recently emigrated countryman 
to revive all the enthusiasm and. fond reminiscences of 
bygone years. But these men seemed to have under- 
gone as thorough an expatriation in soul as they had 
done in person. If they alluded to their native coun- 
try at all, it was only to abuse it for a poor, starved, 
beggarly place, from which they were thankful of hav- 
ing escaped; and they seemed to have as little regard 
for the future as the past. ‘Their whole thoughts were 
centered in the present, and that present had but one 
subject of thought—rum and water. For myself, see- 
ing the necessity of remaining where I was all night, 
I determined to keep myself, at least, ina fitting con- 
dition for departing from this den of drunkenness by 
peep of dawn. The other stranger seemed similarly 
disposed; and, in truth, the nauseous drink placed 
before us would have been of itself a sufficient preven- 
tive to excess. But our abstemiousness proved no 
check to the hilarity of our companions. On the con- 
trary, Our presence only furnished excuses for more 
than usual intemperance. Speeches were attempted 
in compliment to us, which ended in songs ; and sungs 
again were begun, which terminated in speeches. 
Bets were laid, never to be decided; and challenges 
given and accepted, never to be more thought of. 
What surprised me especially, was, that, with one ex- 
ception, the liquor they swilled, instead of stupifying, 
only served to rouse them to a madder state of frenzy. 
The exception was the inglishman, appositely named 
Mr Bull, who, as the revel proceeded, began to exhi- 
bit evident symptoms of giving way; and ultimately, 
notwithstanding all his eiforts to stand it out longer, 
slipped off to bed, consoling himself doubtless with 
the reflection, that, when a man fights as long as he 
can, it is nu disgrace to retreat. It was some time be- 
fore his absence was observed by his companions; but 
when they did become aware of his defection, a shout 
of drunken execration was raised, as if the fugitive 
had committed one of the most unfriendly and disho- 
uourable actions in the world, and it was unanimously 
resolved that he should turn out again. They accord- 
ingly proceeded in a body to his room, but Mr Bull 
bad had recollection enough to bolt and secure himself 
against all intrusion, and resolutely remained deaf, as 
well to the thundering applications of feet, hands, and 
sticks at the duor, as to the contemptuous and derisive 
epithets with which they tried to shame him back to 
his “duty.” Finding their eitorts vain, some of them 
next proceeded to the window; but here, also, they 
were fuiled, for the casement was filled with jealousies, 
instead of panes of glass, so as to exclude every thing 
above a couple of infches in calibre. In these proceed- 
ings the Irishman was particularly active, and the 
variety of expedients he suggested for “unearthing 
the cockney,” fully sustained the character of his 
country for fertility of invention in matters of fun. 
One of his proposals, I recollect, was to rig out our 
host’s fishingrod with a dozen or so of hooks at the 
end of it, and, by inserting the apparatus betwixt the 
jealousies, to pull forth the culprit from his lair, like 
a mullet out of a milldam; but as the owner did not 
choose to risk his tackle for such a purpose, the Lrish- 
man instantly hit upon another method of reducing 
the Englishman as nearly as possible to, the cundi- 
tion of a fish. He instantly procured from our host 
a ljarge squirt, which he charged from the muddy 
pool before the door. [hen introducing the pipe 
through the jealousies of the Englishman’s cham- 
ber, be discharged the whole contents upon the 
person of the recusant. The dose did not require to 
be repeated. ‘There can scarcely be a more furious 
animal than a man unexpectedly roused from ve 
balmy regions of Morpheus, by an application of this 
sort; and, accordingly, in a few seconds Mr Bull 
burst into the room where we were sitting, foaming 
with rage and rum, and uttering imprecations on all 
and sundry, his trousers drawn on the wrong side 
foremost, aud bis shirt dripping like a dishclouy with 
the mudiy bath he had undergone. His appearance 
drew forth a shout of laughter from his persecutors ; 


" eognise any decent sort of individual under the circum- | but the John Ball spirit was fairly roused within him, 
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and, advancing upon the Irishman, who stood flourish. 
ing his instrument in all the triumph of success, he 
let fly at him with an energy that laid the latter length- 
ways on the floor. No way abashed at his prostra- 
tion, Pat started up and flew at his opponent like a 
lion, but they were seized and held back by their 
companions, who seemed to consider the scene as 
somewhat derogatory before strangers, and insisted 
that they should settle their dispute “like gentle- 
men.””* The proposal was eagerly agreed to by the 
combatants, who both in a breath, moreover, insisted 
that it should be decided instantly on the spot. Begin- 
ning now to beafraid of seeing murder committed before 
our eyes, the other stranger and myself attempted to 
allay the threatened storm, and to dissuade the parties 
from coming to mortal arbitrament that night at least ; 
feeling the probability that, after a few hours’ sleep, 
not one of them would recollect any thing at all about 
the matter. . But our interference seemed only to 
hasten the catastrophe, by reminding the party of the 
presence of strangers, and the duty incumbent on 
them of showing themselves to be gentlemen. ‘ The 
sense of importance, indeed, which they derived from 
this consideration, seemed to have the effect of re- 
ducing them all to a state of drunken sobriety; and 
they strutted to and fro, and talked as big about 
“insult,” ‘wounded honour,” ‘“‘ satisfaction,’ and 
so forth, as if they had belonged to the imperial guard 
of Frederick VII. Iwas beginning to think of order- 
ing my servant to get out our mules, late as it was, 
when a chance of immediate mischief at least being 
averted seemed to present itself, by the discovery that 
our host had no pistols in the house fit fur use. But 
my hopes were soon dissipated by one of the friends 
suggesting that muskets and lanterns, with a fair 
distance, in Yankee fashion, was an equally honour- 
able mode of settling such matters—and to my horror 
the proposal was at once adopted unanimously! The 
muskets were brought and found ‘‘fit for service.” 
But a second difficulty occurred. No balls were to 
be had, nor a mould to cast any in. I again enter- 
tained hopes that this want would put a stop to fur- 
ther proceedings that night; but I was never more 
mistaken in my life. ‘* You have plenty of lead, I’m 
sure, about the mill-sluice,” exclaimed one; ‘‘ why 
not take slugs?” “‘Ay! why not take slugs ?”—“ not 
take slugs ?”—* slugs ?”—was echoed on all hands ; 
and the slugs were ordered to be got ready accord. 
ingly. I now seized my hat and hurried out of the 
door, determined to mount and depart forthwith, be- 
fore worse came of it, when I was overtaken by the 
other stranger. . 

“ Pray, sir, do not let us leave these madmen to 
themselves, or they will to a certainty murder each 
other !” 

** But how can we help it ?”” I asked, much embars 
rassed. 

“ That is more than I know,” replied he; ‘‘ but it 
is at least our duty to wait till the last moment, and 
do our utmost tu prevent b!oodshed.”’ 

I was sorely puzzled; but there was too much good 
sense and good feeling in the gentleman’s appeal for 
me to resist it, and I suffered myself to be led back 
into the house. But I found we had only got our- 
selves deeper into the mire. As we had taken no part 
in the serio-comic incidents of the evening, and:there- - 
fore, as was supposed, were unbiassed towards one 
side or other, it had been agreed in our absence that 
we should perform the part of seconds to the principal 
parties in their approaching encounter. I was about 
to declare at once explicitly my resolution to have no- 
thing whatever to do with such a transaction, but was 
interrupted by my fellow-guest agreeing, without 
hesitation, in both our names, to their request, while 
he secretly plucked; my coat as a hint to offer no ob- 
jection to the proposal. Imagining that he had de- 
vised some lucky expedient to avert a fatal catastrophe, 
Jl also signified my consent, though not without much 
hesitation and reluctance; and we were ushered into 
a side-room, with the muskets, slugs, and powder, to 
prepare duly for the combat, while one of the ne- 
groes was dispatched for the lanterns. ‘“ Hark ye, 
sir,’ said my partner to the other negro, “ran and 
fetch some tow or linen rag here directly, to wipe 
out the muskets with; and do you hear (in a lower 
tone), roast a couple of handfuls of coffee, and bring 
it here with you—you understand now?” ‘ es, 
massa; what me no ’stand for’ —and away ran b_ackie 
to report that the two strange gentlemea were going 
to drink so-so coffee (plain, without any admixture), 
till Massa Bushers shot one toder—funny dat now ?” 

“ What,” said I to my companion, ‘‘ what is it you 
intend to do?” 

“ Only to let them entertain each other with a dose 
of cotfee instead of lead, till the justice arrives, whont 
I have dispatched my servant for. We have only to 
delay proceedings as much as we can.” 

After the negro’s return with the tow and lead, ac- 
cordingly, we put off as much time as we possibly 
could, under pretence of cleaning the muskets, &c., 
until the principal parties would delay no longer. We 
then issued forth to the destined place of combat, being 
a paddock, about forty yards square, immediately be- 
hind the house, fenced in on three sides with a thick 
lime fence, in which the overseer’s horse and a few 
sheep and kids were usually kept, but which were 


* The reader must observe, that every white man, whatever may 
be his moral character, is held to be a gentleman in Jamaica, pro- 
vided he is always ready to support his pretensions with a pair 
of pi itols, . 
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now removed to make way for less innocent occupants, 
At the further end from the house a steep precipitous 
rock, an excrescence from the adjoining ridge, rose 
almost perpendicularly from the level spot, while be- 
twixt it and the house the. sides shot sheer down into 
the beds of two little streams. It having fallen to my 
lot (by drawing cuts) to stand friend to the Irishman, 
I placed him at the end nearest to the house, while 
the Englishman was conducted to the other extremity ; 
for we insisted on the full distance being allowed—an 
arrangement, by the way, at which our principals did 
not at all demur. All being in readiness, and it 
being arranged that the parties were to fire when I 
cried “ thrice,” the signal was given, and the explo- 
sions instantly followed. 

“There were three guns fired !” I instantly shouted, 

“ There were !”’ responded the Englishman’s second 
from the other end of the paddock; ‘some one fired 
from behind this hedge (next the rock) ; and—what 
do I see ?—Mr Bull is killed !” ; 

The whole party, including the unscathed Irish- 
man, rushed forward to the fatal spot. At this mo- 
ment a faint glimmer of moonshine broke forth, and 
our host almost instantly exclaimed, ‘* I see him—I 
see the villain! There he is, swinging himselfup the 
rock. lacy, if you be a man, run in for the dogs; 
we Shall have the villain, though we chase him to the 
top of Blue Mountain Peak!” In less than a minute, 
the Irishman rushed forth from the house with a 
couple of the powerful bloodhounds, now kept only 
as watchdogs on most of the plantations and estates, 
and two or three negro cutlasses in his hand; and 
only saying as he passed me, “ look to poor Bull,” he 
sprung through the fence, and the whole, with the 
exception of the stranger-guest and myself, set out in 
pursuit of the fugitive. All this passed in less time 
than I have taken to tell it, during which the wounded 
man, who groaned heavily, was wholly unattended to. 
We now lifted him up, and carried him into the house 
as gently as we could ; and to our inexpressible relief, 
the surgeon of the district entered almost at the same 
moment. He had been storm-stayed, like ourselves, at 
a neighbouring house, on his return from a distant 
ride ; and after resuming his journey, had accidentally 
met the servant dispatched for the local magistrate, 
from whom he learned enough to induce him to de- 
viate from his direct route home. He lost no time in 
examining the wounded man, and, to our vexation 
and dismay, immediately reported him in a very dan- 
gerous condition. Several large square slugs had pe- 
netrated deep into his back and groins, so as to prove 
beyond doubt that the shot must have been fired from 
behind. Little blood flowed ; but this the surgeon 
reckoned only a more fatal symptom; and the pulse 
of the patient was so low that he feared to proceed to 
the operation of extracting. 

In about twenty minutes, the party of pursuers re- 
turned with their captive strongly secured; the dogs 
having pulled him down and almost throttled him ere 
he could be rescued from their fangs. He was re- 
cognised by the planters and surgeon as the driver or 
head negro of a gang upon.a neighbouring property, 
and as a man who had always been remarkable for his 
good conduct and peaceable temper. But if such 
was his general character, I have seldom looked on a 
physiognomy which farther belied its owner. It was 
of that heavy, lumpish cast which bespoke the pre- 
dominance of the animal passions, yet, notwithstand- 
ing its unintellectuality, it wore a sort of permanent 
sneer, as if in the anticipation of gratified revenge. 
His hair was grizzled with grey ;.and although heavy- 
limbed, squat, and square-shouldered, he bore alto- 
gether the appearance and gait of a man considerably 
above sixty. To the questions asked of him by the 
overseers, he was altogether silent; and to the sur- 
geon, who appeared to have greater influence with 
him, he returned only the most brief and sullen replies. 

‘What could tempt you to commit such a crime, 
Cato ?” asked the man of science. 

“No matta,” mumbled the down-looking savage. 

“ But what possible cause of ill-will could you have 
at Mr Bull ?” 

§ Me no ill-will at Massa Bull.” 

‘Then what induced you to shoot him?” 

“Tt no Massa Bull me shoot at,” said the prisoner, 
with considerable animation. 

“Indeed !” interposed our host; “then who was 
it you did fire at, you scoundrel ?” 

But the negro had perceived his error, and after a 
pause replied, “‘ Me no fire at all; what me shoot any 
body for ?” After this he remained obstinately silent, 
and was removed into an inner apartment, where two 
negroes were appointed to watch him till the arrival 
of a constabulary force. In about an hour, the ma- 
gistrate, a respectable neighbouring planter, arrived, 
and entered into an investigation of all the circum. 
stances. The stranger-guest and myself were of 
course the only persons who could give an intelligible 
account of the first part of the evening’s transactions, 
and our testimony was such as, combined with the 
surgeon’s report, tended altogether to exculpate the 
Irishman from any share in Mr Bull’s misfortune. 
Several circumstances, indeed, besides those I have 
already noticed, tended to confirm the guilt of the 
negro. The servant first dispatched by the stranger- 
guest for the magistrate, mentioned his having been 
stopped upon the road by an armed negro, who, after 
learning the purpose of his errand, hurried oif in the 
direction of the house; and one of our host’s negro 
boys stated that when he was returning from the 
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“works” with the lanterns, he was met by the pri- 
soner, whom he knew well, who questioned him par- 
ticularly about the intended duel, where it was to 
take place, and every other particular; after ascer- 
taining which, he walked away in the direction of the 
paddock, with the purpose, as the boy imagined, of 
waiting to see the issue of the fight. All things put 
together seemed to leave no doubt of the prisoner’s 
guilt; but his motive for the act was quite inexpli- 
cable. He was again brought in and questioned, but 
not a word could be extracted from him, beyond re- 
iterating that ‘he had no ill-will at Massa Bull.” 
Daylight surprised us while still engaged in these 
matters, and I took my departure by one road as the 
prisoner was led off ‘in the opposite direction towards 
Kingston. What remains farther to be added about 
this unhappy night’s business, may be told in a few 
words. ‘The unfortunate Englishman lingered for 
several weeks in great agony, and then died. The 
prisoner was tried at the next Kingston assizes; and 
although there was only presumptive evidence against 
him, it was so strong that he was condemned to 
death. When he found all hope of escape cut off, 
he no longer scrupled to give an explanation of his 
conduct. He was the brother of the unfortunate man 
who, as stated in the beginning of the story, had been 
executed several years previously for treason, and upon 
whose exposed remains the Irish overseer had com- 
mitted such a wanton indignity. From that period 
he had cherished the most deadly hatred towards the 
latter, and had waited with unswerving resolution for 
a safe opportunity of wreaking his revenge; but some- 
thing or other had always occurred to baulk his pur- 
pose. It was with this intention he was watching on 
the above evening, in the hope of his destined victim 
returning to his own plantation, when the account he 
received frem the negro, whom he had intercepted on 
his way to the magistrate, suggested to him the pos- 
sibility of safely satisfying his own vengeance at the 
expense of another. The result of his plan we have 
seen: in the confusion and darkness of the night he 
had mistaken one individual fer another, and thus 
his fatal purpose was executed upon the wrong object. 


PENNY WISDOM. 

WHATEVER may be the virtue of saving—however 
valuable may be the admonitions to husband our pe- 
cuniary resources, it is tolerably evident that we may 
commit a most-egregious error by adhering scrupu- 
lously to a fixed plan of general economy. We must 
take care that in exercising the virtues of humility 
and prudential forethought, we do not fall into discre- 
ditable habits of meanness and avarice. Money is not 
the great good—not that which we should alone live for. 
Human life has far more noble and cheering objects in 
view. Money is but a means—and often a very imper- 
fect means—to an end. What signifiesour acquisition 
of opulence, if, in the meanwhile, we have allowed all 
the comforts and rational enjoyments of existence to 
pass away untasted ? Can mere money be placed in 
comparison with the delights enjoyed in the contem- 
plation of a useful and well-spentlife? Can theagree- 
able solace procured by a father in looking round up- 
on the happy faces and innocent enjoyments of his 
well-regulated family, be compensated by the realisa- 
tion of so many pounds, shillings, and pence? Life 
is to many but a bitter drop, and, unless modified 
by solacements and hopes in which the virtuous and 
reflecting may safely indulge, would not in reality be 
worth possessing. 

Money is, however, considered by not a few to be 
the ‘great good’”’—the ultimate object of possession ; 
not the means, but the end.* It is undeniable that 
there are many people in this world whose whole life 
presents but a series of struggles to save a penny. 
These are generally a short-sighted race, often en- 
tirely wrong in their calculations. By way of follow. 
ing out their schemes for saving, under whatever cir- 
cumstances they may be placed, they frequently lose 
a decided advantage rather than risk the smallest sum 
in any thing like speculation. They do not appear to 
be aware that what seems a saving at the time may 
be no saving in the end, but a serious loss. But 
saving in the long-run is what their faculties do not 
comprehend; and they are hence continually ship- 
wrecking excellent prospects of well-doing, because 
they will not swerve from the rigid regulations laid 


% © At present, the almost universal persuasion of civilised man, 
is, that happiness consists in the possession of wealth, power, and 
external splendour; objects related to the animal faculties and 
intellect much more than to the moral sentiments. In conse- 
quence, each individual sets out in the pursuit of these as the chief 
business of life ; and in the ardour of the chase, he recognises no 
limitations to the means he may employ, except those imposed by 
the municipal law. He does not perceive or acknowledge the ex- 
istence of natural laws, determining not only the sources of his 
happiness, but the steps by which it may be attained.”—Combe’s 
Constitution of Man; which may be advantageously consulted for 
further elucidation of the absurdity of a too exclusive pursuit of 
gross lucre.. 


down by them for their government. The unhappy 
beings who in these respects flatter themselves with 
the idea that they are to attain opulence by their 
penny-saving system—all the while, be it remarked, 
rejecting the comforts and conveniences of life—may 
doubtless, after a vast deal of plodding and privation, 
really arrive at the easy circumstances they have so 
anxiously anticipated; but it certainly might have 
been worthy of their inquiry whether they could not 
have realised their wishes much more easily, and per- 


haps more honourably, by the exercise of alittle sound 
judgment, and a greater degree of spirit. They have, 


no doubt, by pinching, and screwing, and scraping, 


at length established themselves in what may he 


deemed comfortable circumstances; yet where is the 
“great good?” They have long since lost all relish 


for the cordial bounties poured upon mankind for their 


enjoyment; the companions of their youth have va- 


nished from their society ; friendship is to them a thing 
most likely unknown; they have plenty, but they are 


surrounded by strangers; and their decease is daily 


and hourly longed for by distant relations, hungering " 


and thirsting after their painsfully-accumulated wealth. 

If this be something like the fate of the successful 
and penurious saver, what is the condition of him 
who has all his life struggled hard to accumulate, yet 


in the end finds himself poor ? We have known a 


number of individuals of this unfortunate class. Born 
and bred without a particle of generous sentiment in 
their mental composition, and afterwards moving in. 
the middle sphere of life, they seem to have shun- 
ued connection with every thing that was dignified, 
pleasing, and estimable. In whatever circumstances 
they might chance to be placed, they had a low grub- 
bing way about them, which ever kept them from 
soaring above the meaner details of the most com- 
mon-place society. If they married, it was to some 
underbred woman, tainted with similar prejudices, 
and whose whole merit consisted, most probably, in a 
dowry, the interest of which is not equal in amount 
to the yearly wages of a ploughman; neverthe- 
less, of which there was an immense appreciation 
on the part of the lady and her friends. If they 
had children, they took care to bring them up with 
as great a disregard of refinement as they possibly 
could. Instead of cultivating their minds, and tak- 
ing the ordinary means of polishing their manners, 
they were cautious in giving them only the plainest 
education, and of accustoming them to all kinds of 
drudgery. They would have preferred resorting to the 
meanest houses of entertainment; rather walked than 
taken a coach; rather undergone the risk of being 
thought mean than pay out a shilling; and shufiled 
a hundred different ways, in order to save so much 
as a single sixpence. We have known them also 
to rent houses uncomfortable and unhealthy, be- 
cause they were “cheap,” and pay more for dote 
tors’ bills than would have procured a healthy plea- 
sant dwelling. They have gone poorly dressed, on 
the principle of saving a little money, but have lost 
more, in the meantime, in character or respectability 
by the shabbiness of their appearance. They have 
toiled incessantly with their hands, while a little 
thought of the head would have advanced them at 
double the rate of progression. We have sometimes 
known them, indeed, to establish a character for in- 
dustry by this species of folly. ‘‘ Ah, he isan indus. 
trious, hard-working man, that Thomas Such-a-thing ; 
he is always at his labour, be it early or late.” Why, 
all the time, the sagacious Mr Such-a-thing is only 
doing the work of a porter, at a few shillings a-week. 
Were he to exert his reasoning faculties instead of his 
hands, he would perhaps make ten times that sum. 
Yet he is, no doubt, a painstaking worthy man, as 
the world think; in our opinion he is a very stupid 
personage. Strange as it may appear, we have known 
such characters resorting to the practice of looking 
poor, with a view to personal benefit. They had 
an idea that if they looked smart, something would 
be expected of them. They were duly impressed with 
the conviction that an air of intelligence would be 
expensive, Under this feeling they put on what may 
be called a poor mouth, cultivated a stolidity of as- 
pect, and tried to look as silly and simple as possible. 
In this manner they went grubbing their way through 
life, little known and less respected; always, as they 
thought, minding the main chance; and affecting 
contempt and pity for the more liberal behaviour of 
those around them. 

Every excess brings its punishment, and the indi- 
viduals whom we have been picturing are seldom ex- 
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loway, which was at Loch Fergus, in the vicinity of 
Kirkcudbright, I lodged in a house where I had an 
opportunity of reading some books, and saw occasion- 
ally a newspaper. This enlarged my views, increased 
the desire to see and learn more, and made me regret 
exceedingly my short stay in the place. 

On our arrival at Dumfries, we were boarded on 
the farm of Ellisland, then in the possession of Robert 
Burns. The old house which he and his family had 
recently occupied became our temporary abode. This 
was only for a few days. I was lodged, for the rest 
of the summer, in a sort of old castle, called the Zs/e, 
from its having been at one time surrounded by the 
Nith. While at Ellisland, I formed the project of 
going up to England. This was to be accomplished 
by engaging as a drover of some of the droves of cat- 
tle that continually pass that way from Ireland and 
Scotland. My companions, however, disapproved of 
the project, and I gave it up. 

During the summer I spent in Dumfriesshire, I had 
frequent opportunities of seeing Burns, but cannot 
recollect of having formed any opinion of him, except 
a confused idea that he was an extraordinary charac- 
ter. While here, I read Burns’s Poems; and, from 
an acquaintance with some of his relations, I occasion- 
ally got from his library a reading of other works of 
the same kind. With these [ used to retire into some 
of the concealed places on the banks of the Nith, and 
pass my leisure hoursin reading, and occasionally tried 
my hand. in writing rhymes myself. My business at 
this time consisted chiefly in driving stones, from a 
distance of two or three miles, to build bridges and 
sewers. This occupation gave me a further oppor- 
tunity of perusing books; and although, from the de- 
sultory nature of my reading, I made no proficiency in 
any one thing, I acquired a sort of smattering know- 
ledge of many, and a desire to learn more. From this 
period, indeed, I date the commencement of my lite- 
rary pursuits. 

On my return home, the first use I made of the 
money I had saved was to purchase a copy of Bailey’s 
Dictionary, and a copy of Burn’s English Grammar. 
With these I began to instruct myself in the princi- 
ples of the English language, in the best way I could. 
At this time, my brother John, who had been in Glas- 
gow for several years, following the business of a 
joiner and cabinetmaker, came home, with the design 
of beginning business for himselfin the country. It was 
proposed that I should join him. This was very agree- 
able to me. I had at that time no views of any thing 
higher ; and it accorded well with the first bent of my 
mind, which was strongly inclined to mechanics. If 
of late all my spare hours had been devoted to read- 
ing, at an earlier period they had been equally devoted 
to mechanics. When very young, I had erected a 
turning-lathe in my father’s barn; had procured planes, 
chisels, and a variety of cther implements, which I 
could use with no small degree of dexterity. 

For some time my mind was wholly occupied with 
my new trade. I acquired considerable knowledge 
and facility in constructing most of ‘the different im- 
plements used in husbandry, and could also do a little 
as a cabinetmaker. But I soon began to feel less and 
less interest in my new employment. My business 
came to be a repetition of the same thing, and lost all 
its charms of novelty and invention. ‘he taste for 
reading which I had brought from the south, though 
it had suffered some abatement, had not left me. I 
was occasionally poring over my dictionary and gram- 
mar, and other volumes that came in my way. At 
this time, a circumstance occurred which gave my 
mind an entirely new bent. My brother, while at 
Glasgow, had formed a very close intimacy with a stu- 
dent there. This young gentleman, during the vaca- 
tion, came out to see my brother, and pass a few days 
in the country. From him I received marvellous ac- 
counts of what mighty things were to be learned, what 
wonders to be seen, about a university; and I im- 
bibed an unquenchable desire to follow his course.” 

Here his own account of himself closes, and what 
we have to add must of course be deficient in that in- 
terest which attaches itself to all personal memoirs 
that are written with frankness and sincerity. The 
newly imbibed desire of an academical education, to 
which he alludes, was not transient. To prepare him- 
self for its accomplishment, he laid aside as much of 
his earnings as he could spare, and applied himself, in 
the intervals of manual occupation, to the Latin and 
Greek languages. It was not long ere he thus quali- 
fied himself for beginning his course at the university. 
In 1793, at the age of eighteen, he matriculated in the 
Glasgow college, under Professor Richardson, and 
from that period went regularly through the succes- 
sive classes in the university, up-to the year 1797. 
During the summer recesses, he supported himself by 
teaching, at first as a private tutor; but latterly he 
took up a small public school in the village of Syming- 
ton, in Ayrshire. It was his first wish to follow the 
clerical profession ; but after he had attended two 
sessions at the Divinity Hall of Glasgow, he applied 
to the study of medicine ; and in order to have every 
advantage towards acquiring a proficiency in that 
branch of knowledge, he removed to Edinburgh, which 
has been so long celebrated as a medical school. Here 
he remained until he had gone through the usual stu- 
dies of the science. 

In 1799, he returned to Glasgow; and after an 
examination by the faculty of physicians and sur- 
geons there, he was found “a fit and capable person 
to exercise the arts of surgery and pharmacy.” In 


empted from a sufficient proportion of sorrows. With 
all their pitiful shifts, they often, as we have said, end 
as poor as they began. They see others rising to fame 
and fortune by honourable exertion, perhaps by throw- 
ing the efforts of a cultivated understanding upon 
their daily employment ; but they still stand on the 
same dead level, from which they have not had the 
spirit to rise, and to which they cling till the very 
last, soured in‘ temper, or broken down with vexa- 
- tions. Their families—it is painful to speak of them 
—their families have afforded them no comfort. Their 
well-planned endeavours to render them unexpensive 
have met with an appropriate reward; their daugh- 
ters being one and all married to persons of the 
meanest order, who entail upon them hordes of house- 
less grandchildren, and in their sons having in va- 
rious ways deprived them of nearly all that they have 
with so much difficulty scraped together. Behold, 
then, these wonderfully clever contrivers—these ex- 
traordinary savers of pennies and twopences—these 
wise’men of the earth, broken down in their old days, 
and bitterly reaping the harvest of vexation which 
they have in youth and manhood so sedulously pre- 
pared. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
DR ROBERT WATT, 
Compiler of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Britannica.”* 
THE amiable, accomplished, and most industrious 
subject of this memoir, was born in May 1774. His 
father, John Watt, possessed a small farm, called 
Muirhead, in the parish of Stewarton, Ayrshire, 
which had belonged to the family for several genera- 
tions, but which was sold shortly after his death, in 
1810. Robert was the youngest of three sons, and, 
with his elder brothers, was employed, during his boy- 
hood, in attending school, and in assisting his father 
in the management of the farm. His early life, it 
would seem, was subject to considerable hardships, 
and afforded few opportunities for cultivating his mind, 
But, as with many of his countrymen, ardour in 
the pursuit of knowledge overcame all the difficulties 
of his position, and by his own exertions he rose, in 
the course of a brief career, to great eminence in the 
medical profession, and left behind him a work of vast 
utility in literature, the compilation of which must 
have cost a labour almost incalculable. In a letter of 
his now before us, written a short time before his death, 
we find that he gives, at the request of a friend, some 
memoirs of his early years; and as these are not only 
illustrative of his life, but furnish an interesting in- 
stance of the bent and progress of genius under many 
disadvantages, we do not hesitate to extract them here. 

“ Among the first things I remember very distinctly 
was being sent to school, about the age, I suppose, of 
five or six. I was only a short time with my first 
teacher, and remember little of what was done. With 
two or three masters I learned to read English, write, 
and count. At this time I recollect being rather a 
favourite with the teacher, and suffering from the 
envy of my schoolfellows on that account. From the 
difficulties I had to encounter in every branch of 
learning afterwards, I think my proficiency at that 
time must have been very small. 

About the age of thirteen, I became a ploughboy to 
a farmerin a néighbouring parish. After this, I was 
sometimes at home, and sometimes in thé service of 
other people, till the age of seventeen. Before this 
age, I had begun to acquire a taste for reading, and 
spent a good deal of my timein thatway. The books 
I read were such as I found about my father’s house ; 
among which I remember the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
“The Lives of Scots Worthies,’ &c. &c. A spirit for 
extending my knowledge of the country, and other 
things, had manifested itself early, in various forms. 
When very young, my great ambition was to be a 
chapman ; and it was long before the sneers of my 
friends could drive me from this favourite project. It 
was the same spirit, and a wish of doing something 
for myself, that made me go into the service of other 
farmers. I saw more than I did at home, and I got 
money which I could call my own. My father’s cir- 
cumstances were very limited; but they were equal, 
with his own industry, to the bringing up of his fa- 
mily, and putting them to trades. 

With a view to extend my knowledge of the coun- 
try, I went with a party into Galloway, to build 
stone dykes. ‘On getting there, however, the job 
which we had expected was abandoned, on account of 
some difference taking place between the proprietor of 
the land and the cultivator; and we went to the 
neighbourhood of Dumfries, where our employer had 
a contract for making part of the line of road from 
Sanquhar to Dumfries. Diiring my short stay in Gal- 


* From Chambers's Scottish Biographical Dictionary. Glasgow, 
Blackie and Son; 4 vols. 8vo. 


the same year he set up as surgeon in the town of 
Paisley, and soon began to attain great popularity 
in his profession, and to reap the reward of his talents 
and perseverance. Ina short time he had engrossed 
so much practice, as to find it necessary to take in, as 
partner and assistant, Mr James Muir, who had been 
his fellow-student at Edinburgh. This gentleman 
possessed considerable literary abilities, and was 
author of various pieces of a didactic character, which 
appeared in the periodicals of the day. Dr Watt, on 
the other hand, was chiefly attached to that depart- 
ment of human inquiry which comes under the deno- 
mination of experimental philosophy—particularly 
chemistry, to which science he, for a considerable 
time, devoted his leisure hours almost exclusively. 
Yet, with these differences of pursuits, they lived in 
harmony during a partnership of nearly ten years, 
each following his own course, and both holding the 
most respectable station of their profession in the 
place where they resided. 

The period of Dr Watt’s residence in Paisley was 
perhaps the busiest in his life. He enjoyed during 
it a better state of health than he ever did afterwards, 
and had, besides, all the ardour and enterprise of one 
newly entered into a.sphere for which he had long 
panted. The number and variety of manuscripts 
which he has left, sufficiently attest the persevering 
activity of his mind during this period. The most 
important, perhaps, of these is one in quarto, entitled 
* An Abstract of Philosophical Conjectures; or an 
Attemptto explain the Principal Phenomena of Light, 
Heat, and Cold, by a few simple and obvious Laws.” 
This volume contains many curious and interesting 
experiments; but it is probable that, since the date of 
its composition (1805), many new lights have been 
thrown on the subjects it embraces, which may in a 
great measure diminish its importance, and render its 
publication unadvisable. ‘The only work which he 
ventured to publish while at Paisley, amid the many 
he composed and contemplated, was one, entitled 
“ Cases of Diabetes, Consumption, &c. ; with Obser- 
vations on the History and Treatment of Disease in 
general.” This appeared in 1803, and excited consi- 
derable interest at the time among the learned of the 
profession. ‘The method which the author adopted 
in treating diabetes, was venesection, blistering, and 
an abstemious diet; and the various cases which he 
records, tend, by their respective successful issues, to 
establish the propriety of this mode of treatment. At 
the end of the volume, observations are given upon 
different diseases—as asthma, English cholera, cholic, 
‘&c.; and these are also illustrated by cases. F 

Soon after the publication of this volume, he felt a 
desire to remove to another place, and aim at a 
higher line of practice than he had hitherto done. 
There was no place, however, which he had par- 
ticularly fixed upon; and before coming to any de- 
cision on this point, he determined to make a tour 
through England, with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther that country might not afford an eligible spot. 
The journey would at the same time be favourable 
to his health, which was beginning to be impaired. 
In 1809, having furnished himself with letters of 
recommendation to persons eminent in his profession 
throughout England, he went to London by a cir- 
cuitous route, embracing on his way most of the 
principal towns in the country. It does not appear, 
however, that he found any situation there agreeable 
to his wishes; for on his return home, after an absence 
of several months, he determined on settling in Glas- 
gow; and, accordingly, in 1810, as scon as matters 
could properly be arranged, he removed to that city. 

Previously to this, he had received from the uni- 
versity of Aberdeen ‘the title of Doctor in Medicine, 
and had been elected member of the Faculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. He had also be- 
come pretty well known in the neighbourhood as an 
eminent practitioner, and had every reason to calcu- 
late upon success, whatever rank o@ his profession he 
should assume. He therefore commenced upon the 
highest scale, took a large house in Queen Street, and 
confined his profession to that of physician and accou- 
cheur. In the same winter he began his lectures on 
the theory and practice of medicine, and thus at once 
placed himself in that station of life for which he was 
so eminently qualified. 

His success in Glasgow was complete and immedi- 
ate. Asa phvsician, he suddenly acquired a most re- 
spectable and extensive practice; and as a lecturer, his 
popularity was equally gratifying. The continental 
war, which was then raging, occasioned a great demand 
for surgeons, and increased the number of students 
much above the ordinary average. Dr Watt’s lecture- 
room was numerously attended, and he spared no pains 
or expense that might conduce to the advantage of his 
pupils. His lectures were formed on the best models, 
aud from the most extensive sources, and his manner of 
delivering them was easy andengaging. During the 
first course, he read them from manuscript; but he 
afterwards abandoned that method for extemporaneous 
delivery, assisting his memory merely by brief me- 
morandums of the chief heads of discourse. He used 
to say that this method, by keeping his mind in a 
state of activity, fatigued him less than the dull re- 
hearsal of what lay before him. With a view to the 
advantage of his students, he formed a library of me~ 
dical books, which was very complete and valuable, 
containing, besides all the popular works on medicine, 
many scarce and high-priced volumes. Of this lib- 
rary he published a catalogue in 1812, to which he 
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appended “An Address to Medical Students on the 
best Method of prosecuting their Studies.” 

The “ Bibliotheca Britannica” may be said to have 
originated with the formation of this library., Besides 
the catalogue of it, which was printed in the, usual 
form, having the works arranged under their respec- 
tive authors in alphabetical order, he drew out an 
index of the various subjects which the volumes em.- 
braced, making references to the place which each 
held upon the shelf, and thus brought before his 
eye, at one view, all the books in his possession that 
treated on any particular point. The utility of this 
index to himself and his students, soon turned his 
mind to the consideration of one upon a more com- 
prehensive scale, that would embrace all the medical 
works which had been printed in the British domi- 
nions. This he immediately set about drawing out, 
and devoted much of shis time to it. After he had 
nearly completed his object, he extended the original 
plan by introducing works on law, and latterly works 
on divinity and miscellaneous subjects. This more 
than tripled his labours, but it proportionably made 
them more useful. The extent of the design, how- 
ever, was not yet completed. Hitherto all foreign 
publications had been excluded from it; and although 
a prospectus of the work had been published, con- 
taining very copious explanations and specimens which 
might be supposed to have determined its nature and 
bounds, he resolved—when it was en the eve of going 
to press—to make the work still further useful, by 
introducing the more popular and important of foreign 
authors and their productions; embracing, at the 
same time, the various continental editions of the 
classics. Thus was another mighty addition made to 
the original plan; and it is thus that many of the 
most splendid monuments of human intellect and in- 
dustry originate in trifling or small beginnings. 

in 1813, he published a ‘ Treatise on the History, 
Nature, and Treatment of Chincough.” He was led 
to investigate particularly this disease, by a severe vi- 
sitation of it in his own family, in which four of his 
children were affected at the same time, the two eldest 
of whom died. The treatise contains not only the 
author’s own observation and experience, but also 
that of the best medical writers on the subject. To 
the volume is subjoined ‘‘An Inquiry into the Re- 
lative Mortality of the principal Diseases of Children, 
and the Numbers who have died under Ten Years of 
Age, in Glasgow, during the last Thirty Years.” In 
this inquiry, the author was at infinite pains in com- 
paring and digesting the registers of the various 
burying-grounds in the city and suburbs ; and of these 
he gives uumerous tables, so arranged as to enable 
the reader to draw some very important conclusions 
regarding the diseases of children and their respective 
mortalities, 

In 1814, he issued, anonymously, a small volume, 
entitled ‘ Rules of Life, with Refiections on the Man- 
ners and Dispositions of Mankind.” The volume was 
puolished by Constable of Edinburgh, and consisted 
of a great number of apopbthegms and short sentences, 
many of them, original, and the others selected from 
the best English writers. 

About this time his health began rapidly to decline. 
From his youth he had been troubled with a stomachic 
disorder, which attacked him at times very severely, 
and kept him always under great restrictions in his 
diet and general regimen. ‘I'he disease had gained 
ground with time, and perhaps was accelerated by the 
laborious life which he led. He nevertheless continued 
to struggle against it, maintained his usual good 
spirits, and went through the various arduous duties 
of his profession, His duties, indeed, had increased 
upon him. He had become a member of various lite- 
vary and medical societies, of several of which he was 
president, aud had been elected physician to the Glas- 
zow Royal Infirmary, and president of the faculty of 
physicians and surgeons. These two latter situa- 
tions involved a great deal of trouble and attention. 
He held them both for two successive years; the for- 
mer he was obliged to resign, on account of the state 
of his health, just at the period when a handsome 
‘compensation would have followed his holding it; the 
latter was resigned at the expiry of the usual term of 
its continuance. 

Although he had long laboured under that painful 
disease which we have spoken of, and of which he 
eventually died, it was not until the year 1817 that 
he totally discontinued his professional pursuits. Nor 
would, perhaps, his active spirit have so soon submit- 
ted to this resignation, had not another employment 
engaged his attention. He had by this time brought 
his great work, the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ to a 
very considerable state of forwardness; had become 
interested in it, and anxious for its completion. He 
probably saw, that, from the state of his health, the 
duration of his life must be but limited, and was de- 
sirous, while yet some strength and vigour remained, 
to place the work in such a state, that even his death 
would not prevent its publication. He retired, there- 
tore, with his family, to a small country house, about 
two miles from Glasgow, engaged several young men 
as amanuenses,* and devoted himself exclusively to 
the compilation. 

in this literary seclusion, Dr Watt was for some 


* Among those so engaged, were Mr William Motherwell, who 
has smcee distinguished himself by his beautiful ballads, and Mr 
Aiexander Whitelaw, editor of ‘‘ The Casquet,” ‘* Republic of 
Letters,” &e, 
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time able te make great progress in his undertaking ; 
but though freed from worldly interruptions, he had 
to combat with a disease which was every day becom- 
ing more formidable, and which at last obliged him to 
discontinue all personal labour. He still, however, 
continued to oversee and direct his amanuenses ; and 
nothing could exceed the kind attention which he paid 
to their comforts, even when suffering under his fatal 
malady. In his own retirement, he practised every 
method which his knowledge or experience could sug- 
gest to stem the progress of the disease, but they were 
all unavailing. In the hope that travel and a sea- 
voyage might benefit him, he went in one of the Leith 
smacks to London, made-a considerable tour through 
England, and returned more exhausted and emaciated 
than before. From that period until his death, he was 
scarcely out of bed, but underwent, with wonderful 
fortitude, an afflicting and uninterrupted illness of 
several months. He died upon the 12th of March 
1819, aged only forty-five, and was interred in the 
Glasgow High Church burying-ground. 

Dr Watt’s personal appearance was prepossessing. 
He was tall in stature, and in early life, before his 
health declined, robust. His countenance displayed 
great intelligence. In private life he was universally 
esteemed. His character was formed on the strictest 
principles of morality, with which was blended a ge- 
neral urbanity of ‘manners, that won at once the 
good-will of whoever he addressed. His conversation 
was communicative and engaging, apart equally from 
duilness and tediousness, as from what is quite as in- 
tolerable, a continued study of effect. In his habits 
he was extremely regular and persevering. “There 
was nothing from which he shrunk, if usefulness re- 
commended it, and exertion made it attainable. This 
is particularly exemplified in his undertaking and exe- 
cuting such a work as the ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,” 
the bare conception of which would, to an ordinary 
or less active mind, have been appalling ; but which, 
beset as he was by professional duties and a daily in- 
creasing malady, he undertook and accomplished. 
But laborious as the work is—beyond even what the 
most intelligent reader can imagine—it is not alone to 
industry and perseverance that Dr Watt has a claim 
upon our notice. He was ingenious and original 
minded in all his schemes; and while his great ambi- 
tion was that his labours might be useful, he was care- 
ful that they should not interfere with those of others. 
His various works, both published and unpublished, 
bear this distinction. ‘The whole plan of the ‘* Bib- 
liotheca”’ is new; and few compilations, of similar 
magnitude and variety, ever presented, ina first edi- 
tion, a more complete design and execution. It is 
divided into two parts; the first part cuntaining an 
alphabetical list of authors, to the amount of above 
forty thousand, and under each a chronological list 
of his works, their various editions, sizes, price, &c., 
and also of the papers he may have contributed to the 
more celebrated journals of art and svience. This di- 
vision differs little in its construction from that of a 
common catalogue, only that it is universal in its cha- 
racter, and in many instances gives short biographical 
notices of the author, and critical opinions of bis works. 
It also gives most ample lists of the various editions 
of the Greek and Roman classivs, &c., and, under 
the names of the early printers, lists of the various 
books which they printed. In the second part, all the 
titles of works recorded in the first part, and also ano- 
nymous works, are arranged alphabetically under their 
principal subjects. This part forms a minute index 
to the first, and upon it the chief claim of the ‘ Bibli- 
otheca” wo novelty and value rests; for it lays before 
the reader, at a glance, a chronological list of all the 
works that have been published on auy particular sub- 
ject that he may wish to consult, with references to 
their respective authors, or with the publisher’s name, 
if anonymous. While, in short, the first part forms a 
full and comprehensive catalogue of authors and their 
works, the second forms an equally complete and ex- 
tensive encyclopadia of allmanner of subjects on which 
books have been written. The utility of such a work, 
to the student and author in particular, must be ob- 
vious; for, with the facility with which he can ascer- 
tain in a dictionary the meaning of a word, can, he 
here ascertain all that has been written on any branch 
of human knowledge. Whatever may be its omis- 
sions and errors (and these were unavoidable in a 
compilation so extensive), the plan of the work, we 
apprehend, cannot be improved; and amid the nu- 
merous and laborious methods that have been offered 
to the public, for arrauging libraries and catalogues, 
we are ignorant of any system that could be adopted, 
with greater advantage, both as to conveniency and 
completeness of reference, without at the same time 
affecting the elegant disposal of the books upon the 
shelves, than the one upon which the “ Bibliotheca 
Britannica” is founded. 

Dr Waitt married, while in Paisley, Miss Burns, 
the daughter of a farmer in his father’s neighbourhood, 
by whom he had nine children. At his death, the 
publication of the “ Bibliotheca” devolved upon his 
two eldest sons, who devoted themselves to its com- 
pletion with filialenthusiasm. They were both young 
men of the most promising abilities ; and it is to be 
feared that their lives were shortened by the assiduity 
with which they applied themselves to the important 
charge that was so prematurely laid upon them. John, 
the elder of the two, died in 1821, at the early age of 
twenty; James, his brother, lived to seé the work 
compleied, but died in 1829, leaving behind him the 


deep regrets of all who knew and could appreciate his 
high character and brilliant talencs. : 

The printing of the “‘ Bibliotheca” was completed 
in 1824, in four large quarto volumes. ‘The first di- 
vision or portion of it was printed in Glasgow, and the 
second in Hdinburgh. Messrs Archibald Constable 
and Company, of Edinburgh, purchased the whole for 
about L.2000, giving bills to that amount ; but before 
any of the bills were honoured, the house failed, and 
thus the family of Dr Watt was prevented from re- 
ceiving any benefit from a work to which so many 
sacrifices had been made, and upon which all their 
hopes depended.* 


STAFFA AND IONA. 

[The following article is an extract from, and specimen of, a 
work just published, under the title of ‘* A Guide to the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland,” by George and Peter Anderson: 
London, Murray. | We take the present opportunity of mention- 
ing that Messrs Andersons’ work is one in the highest degree 
ereditable to their talents, taste, and industry: it contains a mi- 
nute account of every route, and every object, in the Highlands 
and Isles, that is worthy of a tourist’s attention, together with the 
geology and botany of the various districts; and the whole has 
been drawn up from personal inspection and inquiry. The volume, 
notwithstanding the great extent of matter which it contains, is 
portable, and is illustrated by appropriate maps. ] 

Srarra and Iona [the two most celebrated and in- 
teresting of the Western Islands] have nothing im- 
posing about them, when seen from a distance. The 
former appears as a round lumpish rock, and the latter 
is so low, that at first it seems as but a dark speck of 


cloud resting on the surface of the ocean. 
It is only when we have approached within less 


than a quarter of a mile of the rocks, that the bean- 
ties of Stalfa begin to unfold themselves. Let not the 
visitor be in haste to reach the landing-place, but let 
him rather first sail along the whole eastern side of 
the island. He will thus pass the entrances of all the 
inost celebrated caves, will become familiar with the 
general characters of the colonnades, and, at the south- 
western extremity, will have a most imposing view of 
the main entablature of the island, supported by the 
continuous cliffs of basaltic pillars. 

Staffa is of an irregular oval shape, about a mile 
and a half in circumference, presenting an uneven 
table-land, resting on cliifs of variable height. ‘The 
greatest elevation lies towards the south-west, and 
appears to be about 144 feet. The island is composed 
of a fundamental ledge of rocks of conglomerated trap 
or tuffa, to which succeeds a greyish-black, hard, ana 
compact columnar basalt, which is covered by a mass 
of shapeless basalt ef the same description, with small 
columus interspersed through it. The whole facade 
of the island, the arches and floorings of the eaves, 
strongly resemble architectural designs, and have bee 
described by terms taken from works of art; and ever 
the surface of the summit of the island, presenting in 
several places the ends of small columns jutting up 
from the amorphous basalt, has much the appearanee 
of a tessellated pavement. So numerous are the caves, 
that the rock may almost be described as perforated 
with them all round ; but the wonders of the spot are 
concentrated on the eastern side, and the surge which 
constantly beats on the other parts of the island rev- 
ders the examination of them both difficult and dan- 
gerous. 

Inclined ‘a little from the horizontal position, the 
beds of rock dip towards the north-east, which is the 
lowest part of the island, and where a landing can be 
effected in almost any state of the tide. Proceeding 
along the base of the cliff from this point, the objects 
the visitor has te oa:aine succeed one another in the 
following order :—l. The Clam or Scallop Shell Cave. 
2. Bouchaile, or the Herdsman. 3. The Great Co. 
lonnade and Causeway. 4. Fingal’s Cave. 5. The 
Boat Cave. 6. Mackinnon’s Cave; which last occurs 
close by the south-western extremity of the island. 

1. Approaching the Clam Shell Cave, an increase 


® In connection with the misfortunes attendant upon the work, 
we may mention here, in a note, one, fortunately im this country 
of singular occurrence. Not long after Dr Watt's death, his country 
house was broken into, in the middle of the night, by a band of 
ruffians, disguised with blackened faces, and armed with guns, 
swords, &c, While one party held their fire-arms over the unhappy 
inmates, another ransacked the house, and packed up every thing 
valuable of a portable nature, which they carried off, and which 
were never recovered. They even took the rings from Mrs Watt's 
fingers. Among their ravages, they unfortunately laid their hands 
on a portion of the unprinted MS. of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca,” which 
they thrust into the fire, with the purpose of lighting the apart- 
ment. It took nearly a year’s labour to rem@dy the destruction of 
this MS. Four of the robbers were afterwards taken, and executed 
for the crime at Glasgow, in 1820. 
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in the size of the basaltic columns is perceived, and 
on one side of that opening they are beautifully bent 
or curved, presenting an appearance like the ribs of a 
ship; while the wall on the opposite side is made up 
of the projecting ends of horizontal columns, having 
a resemblance to the surface of a honeycomb. 

2. Detached a few paces from the shore, is the beau- 
tiful islet of Bouchaile, or the Herdsman. It is about 
thirty feet high, and seems to rest on a series. of ho- 
rizontal pillars, visible only at low water. Composed 
entirely of small columns, which are closely attached 
to one another, and inclined as to a central nucleus, it 
possesses a conical form, and from its symmetry and 
regularity is altogether one of the most interesting 
objects about the island. 

3. From opposite this rock the pillars become erect, 
and extend in one continued colonnade along the 
whole face of the cliff to the entrance of Fingal’s Cave. 
An inclined space, formed of irregularly protruding, 
horizontally fractured remnants of broken columns, 
intervenes between the base of the cliff and the sea, 
and composes the grand causeway. 

4, Increasing in breadth as it proceeds, this pave. 
ment at length brings us round a projecting abutment 
of the rock ; and the splendid entrance, deep recesses, 
and clear green water of the Uaimh Binn, the Musi- 
cal or Fingal’s Cave, burst upon our view. Descrip- 
tion has long been exhausted on the wonders of this 
cave. ‘Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or 
the palaces built by men? Mere models or play- 
things !—imitations as diminutive as his works will 
always be, when compared to those of Nature. Where 
is now the boast of the architect? Regularity—the 
«nly particular in which he fancied himself to exceed 
his mistress, Nature—is here found in her possession, 
and was for ages unknown and undescribed.” 

The dimensions of this cave were minutely taken 
by Dr Maceulloch, from whose very valuable scienti- 
fic paper on Staffa we make the following extract :— 


Feet. 

Height from the water at mean tide to the top of 
the arch 3 : ( 5 66 

Do. from the top of the arch to that of the cliff 
above ° . . : - 380 
Do. of the pillars on the western side A 36 
Do. of the pillars on the eastern side : 18 
Breadth of the cave at entrance fi - 42 
Do. near the inner extremity ° ° 22 
Length of the cave 5 Re G al ey) 


The causeway on the eastern side continues on from 
the eutrance—but very narrow—almost to the ex- 
tremity of the cave, formed of broken pillars, on which 
a precarious and slippery footing is got by those who 
are 80 daring as to venture in without a boat. 

The sides of the chasm are columnar, and for the 
most part perpendicular. A deeply-channelled fissure, 
parallel to the sides, extends along the whole length 
of the ceiling, which is ornamented by pendant clus- 
ters of columns, whitened with calcareous stalagmite. 
As the sea never entirely ebbs from this cave, it forms 
its constant flooring, along which a boat may be pushed, 
if the waves are not breaking too fiercely at the en- 
trance to admit of its approach. The average diame- 
ter of the basaltic columns throughout the island is 
about two feet, but they often extend to three and 
even four. Their general forms are pentagonal and 
hexagonal, but the number of sides is sometimes in- 
creased to seven and nine, and they are rarely found 
rhomboidal or triangular. In position they are some- 
times erect, sometimes oblique, and not unfrequently 
horizontal, while they are often curved, and variously 
jointed and implicated. 

5. Tue next opening we have to notice is called the 
Boat Cave; and between it and the Great Cave is the 
highest portion of the columnar cliff, the upper sur- 
fave of which is about 112 feet above high-water mark. 
This cave derives its name, we may suppose, from its 
being accessible only by sea; and though itself insig- 
nificant in size, the symmetry of that part of the co- 
lumnar range under which it lies, is even greater than 
near the Cave of Fingal. The height of this cave is 
from 14 to 15 feet above high water, and its breadth 
is 12 feet, the length being at least 150 feet. Both 
the sides and roof are smooth, like the gallery of a 
mine, without interest or beauty. 

6. Still farther to the south is Mackinnon’s, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the Scart or Cormorant Cave, 
aud is the last we have to notice. Situated in the 
lower conglomerate rock, its sides are smooth ; and 
although, in many respects, grand and powerful in 
eifect, it is deficient in that kind of beauty resulting 
from order and regularity, 50 remarkable in Fingal’s 
Cave. In height about 50 feet, and breadth 48 feet, 
it presents a large square opening, which is of easy 
access, there being no—protruding rocks at the en- 
trance. The length is 224 feet, and its interior di- 
mensions are, throughout, nearly equal to the external 
aperture, except at the extremity, where the roof 
and walls approach a little, and a beach of pebbles is 
thrown up. 

We have now described all the most interesting 
objects in this island. None of the other caves on the 
south and north sides are remarkable either for beauty 
or magnitude, but only for the loud beating of the 
waves within their dark recesses. 

Finally, if the visivur be a geologist, to the ample 


food which the basaltic rocks of this island will afford 
him for speculation, we beg to refer to an additional 
phenomenon, which may escape his notice, but is not 
the least perplexing of the wonders of this place. We 
allude to the alluvial bank, composed of substances 
very different from the trap rocks of the island, which 
occurs near the landing-place. Though a green and 
fertile island, Staifa has no trees on it, and presents 
no rare or peculiar plants. Like its name, the inte- 
rest with which it will ever continue to be regarded 
must proceed entirely from the peculiar features of 
its geological structure and from its mineral products, 
which, were there any accommodations on the island 
for the visitor, would occupy many of his leisure days 
fully to explore and comprehend. At present there 
is not a hut of any description to take shelter in dur- 
ing a storm. 

Iona or Icolmkiln—I, the Island—lona—Ithona, 
“the Island of the Waves’’—Icolumkil, the Isle of 
Columbus’s Cell—whence ‘savage clans and roving 
barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and the 
blessings of religion,” is situated about nine miles to 
the south-east of Staffa, and is separated from Mull 
by a narrow but navigable sound. Its history is now 
become nearly as familiar as its name ;* and it has 
been with truth observed by Dr Macculloch, that the 
descriptions and remarks which have been published 
of it, have given it an importance to which it scarce 
possesses a sufficient claim, either from the simple ex- 
tent, the beauty, curiosity, or even antiquity of its 
architectural remains, apart from the associations con- 
nected with them. “In any other situation,’’ says 
the same author, ‘‘the remains of Iona would be con- 
signed to negiect and oblivion; but, connected as they 
are with an age distinguished by the ferocity of its 
manners and its independence of regular government, 
standing a solitary monument of religion and litera- 
ture—such as religion and literature then were—the 
mind imperceptibly recurs to the time when this is- 
Jand was ‘the light of the western world,’ ‘a gem in 
the ocean,’ and is led to contemplete with veneration 
its silent and ruined structures. Even at a distance, 
the aspect of the cathedral, insignificant as its dimen- 
sions are, produces a strong feeling of delight in him 
who, long coasting the rugged and barren rocks of 
Mull, or buffeted by turbulent waves, beholds its 
tower first rising out of the deep, giving to this deso- 
Jate region an air of civilisation, and recalling the 
consciousness of that human society, which, present- 
ing elsewhere no visible traces, seems to have aban- 
doned these rocky shores to the cormorant and the 
sea-gull.” 

Jona is about three miles in length and one in 
breadth, being placed nearly in a north-easterly di- 
rection. The surface is low, rising into numerous 
irregular elevations, which se!dom exceed one bhun- 
dred feet. Its highest hill may be about four hundred 
feet, and is situated at the northern extremity of the 
island. Generally indented with small rocky bays 
and promontories, it however possesses at the north- 
western side a large plain, terminating in a flat shore, 
composed chiefly of broken shells. Another sandy 
and low plain to the east, into which flows the Bay 
of Martyrs, where the bodies of strangers intended 
to be buried in the holy isle were received, contains 
the ancient remains and the modern village called 
Threld. The soil of this plain is light, and is appli- 
cable almost only, and that by the assistance of sea- 
weed, to the cultivation of barley and potatoes, of both 
of which, however, it yields very abundant crops. 

The upland is a chequered mixture of rock and pas- 
ture, with here and there a few ridges of corn; it is 
chiefly occupied by black cattle, which, with the kelp 
prepared on the shores, and fish, in the taking of 
which the inhabitants display great industry, form 
the disposable produce of theisland. The land, which 
till lately was held in runrig, is now divided into dis- 
tinct crofts, and supports a population of about 500, 
the whole rental being L.300. On the approach of 
strangers to the island, one-half of the inhabitants 
turn out in their boats, or collect in groups along the 
shore, all eager to tender their services in showing 
the ruins, and to procure purchasers for their little 
stores of felspar and serpentine pebbles, which have 
ever been regarded as charms and choice relics of the 
isle. One unacquainted! with the condition of the 
tenantry in the Hebrides generally, will perhaps be 
disposed to express his astonishment at the uncouth 
and squalid appearance of these people—sure tokens 
of the poverty and wretchedness under which they live. 

zi very remote antiquity was once assigned to the 
religious buildings, the ruins of which still impart so 
much interest to this distantisland; but the assertion 
had not the advantage of any probability to support it. 
Ifreligious edifices were at all erected by Columba, when 
he took up his residence here towards the middle of 
the sixth century, they were composed, most proba- 
bly, of no better materials than wickerwork, of which 
most of the churches in England, almost down to the 
Norman conquest, were formed, and examples of which 
are still to be seen in the Highlands. The saint came 
to found churches, but he well knew that they do not 
consist of stone and lime; and we doubt whether he 


* Columba, an Irish saint, settled here in the sixth century, and 
from this point sent out missionaries to Christianise Scotland, then 
a land of pagan barbarians. Iona continued from that time to be 
a distinguished seat of piety and learning, whiie the islands and 
districts immediately around it remained in a state little removed 
from primeval darkness. A monastery and nunnery were part of 
its religious establishments, and its church in time became the 
cathedral of the Bishopric of the Isles.—Ed. C. E. J. 


ever sought a more sheltered preaching place than a 
cave or the base of a beetling rock. 

The smallness of St Oran’s Chapel, which is only 60 
by 20 feet, the general poverty and rudeness of its style, 
with the perpetual repetition of the cheveron moulding 
in the low circular arch which forms its doorway, points 
it out as the oldest building now standing, and would 
perhaps stamp it as of the Saxon age; but it is in all 
probability of Norwegian workmanship. The chapel 
of the nunnery is the next in order of antiquity, the 
arches being also round, but without ornament ; 
while the structure of St Mary’s Church, which was 
at the same time the abbey church and the cathedral 
of the diocese of the Isles, bespeaks a much later ori- 
gin, and refers it to a date not more distant than the 
early part of the 13th century, if it be even of an an- 
tiquity so high. 

St Columba is likewise said to have found Druidisn 
prevalent in this island when he landed on it. Of 
this, also, we believe, there is no sufficient prout. 
The occurrence of stone circles and cairns, to some of 
which the term “‘ Claodh-nan-Druithnach,” or the 
Druids’ burying-place, has, perhaps in modern times, 
been applied, will not admit of the strong presump- 
tion founded on it. These remains may have as 
likely been Scandinavian, and dedicated to the super- 
stitious rites of the religion of Odin; and even the ce- 
remony of swearing on the black stones which lay in 
the monastery, and the wearing of the marble globes 
(clach brath), typical of the dissolution of the world, 
which may be thought to have had a Druidical origin, 
had their exact counterpart under the Scandinavian 
system of mythology. 

The chapel of the nunnery is the first in order of 
the ruins which strangers usually visit. It was dedi- 
cated to St Oran, and was possessed by canonesses of 
St Augustine. Its dimensions are, as those of St 
Oran’s Chapel, 60 feet by 20; and it contains the 
tomb of the last prioress, Anna, dated in 1511, with an 
inscripticn in the Saxon character. Previous to their 
establishment here, the nuns are said to have lived on 
a small isle, near Iona, still called the “ Isle of Nuns.” 

To the north of the nunnery chapel are the remains 
of a causeway leading to the cathedral, called the Main 
Street, which is joined by two others, called the Royal 
Street and Martyr Street, leading to the bay of thas 
name. On the west side of the last street is Maclean's 
Cross, a beautifully carved pillar, and one of the 360 
votive crosses which at one time adorned the island, 
and which, by a sentence of the Synod of Argyle, 
about the year 1560, were hurled into the sea. Much 
has been said of the library and chartulary of Iona. . 
If they were ever of the value imputed to them, this 
same synod contributed more to their destruction, and 
to our vain regrets, than did all the ravages of Danes 
and barbarian warriors. 

St Oran’s burying-place is a large enclosure, in 
which, according to the Dean of the Isles, the kings 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway, had separate ceme- 
teries. Oran’s Chapel stands in this enclosure. The 
cathedral is cruciform, with a small tower at the in- 
tersection of the buildings. The length from east to 
west is 160 feet, and that of the transept about 70, and 
the breadth 24 feet. The tower is about 75 feet in 
height. This is lighted on two sides, on one by a 
window consisting of a plain slab, perforated with 
quatrefoil, on the other by a circular light with spirally 
curved mullions, one of the varieties of the Catherine- 
wheel window. The shafts of the pillars in the church 
are cylindrical and plain, like those of the Norman 
era. They are surmounted by short capitals; often 
sculptured with grotesque and ill-executed figures, one 
subject being the representation of an angel weighing 
a man’s good and evil deeds, and separated from the 
shaft by the corded moulding, which in some cases 
runs also through the walls on the same level. These 
pillars support ranges of pointed arches, and, above 
them, a second and smaller tier of arches is perforated 
on the wall, sometimes circular, and at others termi- 
nating in a sort of trefoil head, A kind of machi- 
colated table surmounts the whole. 

The earliest tomb actually bearing a date is that of 
Lachlan Mackinnon in 1489, and the next in point or 
antiquity as yet discovered, is Abbot Mackinnon’s, 
near the altar, dated in 1500. The inscriptions in 
the Gaelic alphabet are not dated ; swords, ships (some 
of them exhibiting the ancient forms of the Hebridian 
galleys, with the stern and prow both alike and curved 
upwards like the Roman vessels, and provided with a 
single square sail), and armorial bearings with ill- 
executed bas-reliets of warriors, form the chief obiects 
on the sculptured tombs. 

Most families of distinction in the Highlands had 
burying-places here, and many erected votive chapels 
in different parts of the island. Besides the venera- 
tion of the place, a prophecy was currently handed 
about, that ‘“‘seven years before the end of the world, 
a deluge shall drown the nations; the sea at une tide 
shall cover Ireland. and the green-headed Islay; but 
Columba’s Isle shall swim above the flood: thus the 
notion of protection mingled with that of the sanctity 
of the isle,;in making it the resort of strangers to 
bury their dead. Out of the recent government grant 
for erecting additional places of worshipin the High- 
lands, a church and mause have been erected, and a 
resident minister has been appointed to Iona. 

The rocks next Mull are of the same red-grained 
granite which forms the district of Ross in that island. 
To this succeed bands of clay-slate passing into gneiss, 
intermixed with hornblende, and marble and serpene 
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tine are abundantly disseminated. But one vein of 
basalt has been seen in the island, which, as well as 
the junctions of the stratified rocks with the granite, 
is worthy of examination. A rock of hard, compact 
felspar, one hundred feet in thickness by six hundred 
in length, and which, from its whiteness, is visible 
at a considerable distance even at sea, is situated on 
the south side of the island, near the ancient marble 
quarries. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF THE LATE ROWLAND 
HILL. 

For the popularity which, during a long series of 
years, he enjoyed as a preacher, the late Rowland Hill 
seems to have been chiefly indebted to his singularities. 
Without impeaching the motives of by far the greater 
part, if not the whole, of his regular congregation, 
who perhaps admired his ministry, and endeavoured 
to emulate his virtues, it may safely be said, that to 
vast numbers of those multitudes by whom he was 
heard, the curious eccentricities of his style formed 
the sole attraction to his chapel. The bad jokes and 
undignified observations which he is said to have ut- 
tered from the pulpit, are as discreditable to his judg- 
ment, as his strenuous labours for the relief of dis- 
tress are honourable to his heart. It is related that 
once, while his wife was sitting in her pew, he pointed 
her out asa living illustration of the transitory nature 
of female beauty, commenting in very homely terms 
on the change which years had made in her appear- 
ance. 

‘ Ladies,” said he, on another occasion, “ love fine 
caps; so does Mrs Hill. Yesterday came home a five 
guinea one; but she will never wear it, for I poked 
it into the fire, bandbox and all!” One Sunday 
morning, just as she was entering the chapel, he ex- 
claimed, “ Here comes my wife with a chest of drawers 
on her head! She went out to buy them, and spent 
all her money on that hoity-toity bonnet !” “Charity, 
my brethren,” said he in a discourse which he preached 
in aid of a benevolent institution at Wapping, “ cha- 
rity covereth a multitude of sins; and yon have need 
to be charitable, for you are all sinners, and some of 
you are whopping sinners.” 

As much singularity has been attributed to him in 
private life as in the pulpit. Hearing a dispute between 
two of his servants, as to which of them should wash 
his hall, each of them declaring ‘‘ that it was not her 
business,” he sent them both out on errands, and as- 
sumed the mop himself. On their return, they warmly 
protested against his being engaged in somenial a task. 
**Pho! pho!” said he, “’tis not your business, Peggy; 
nor your’s either, Jane; so it must be mine, I sup- 
pose.” 

Some of his numberless benevolent actions are de- 
scribed as being tinged with that eccentricity which 


pervaded the whole of his conduct. While visiting the | 


sick on one occasion, in the neighbourhood of his resi- 
dence, he found a poor emaciated creature stretched 
on a miserable bed in a garret, and without a shirt; 
the kind-hearted divine immediately stripped, and 
forced his own upon the reluctant invalid, tor whom 
he speedily procured asupply of other necessaries, and 
the assistance of a medical man, who soon restored the 
patient to health. 

One night, after he had been in bed for some hours, 
he felt an impulse to get up and take a walk. Wan- 
dering into the Strand, he was there accosted by an 
unfortunate woman, with whom he entered into con- 
versation; and finding her, as he thought, weary of 
her evil course of life, and inclined to repent, he took 
her to his house, and prevailed upon Mrs Hilt to re- 
ceive her as a domestic. 

Being robbed by a footpad, whuse agitation of man- 
ner excited his interest, he asked him how long he had 
followed the perilous trade of a robber: ‘‘ This is my 
first offence,” replied the man; “extreme distress has 
driven me to it; I have a wife and children in a state 
of starvation.” “If what you state be true,”’ said the 
divine, after mentioning his name, “ you need not fear 
to call upon me to-morrow.” On the following day, 
the man presented himself to Mr Hill, who thought 
proper to take him into his service, at the same time 
declaring that he would never divulge the circum- 
stances of their first meeting until the death of the 
offender. He faithfully kept his promise, and never 
had cause to regret this romantic act of benevolence, 
the object of which, after twenty years’ honest servi- 
tade, died under his roof. He preached his funeral 
sermon, wherein he related the above particulars.— 
The Georgian Era. 


MATERNAL ATTACHMENT. 

A celebrated preacher, ‘named Bucholz, who resided 
at Hasmark in Hungary, had occasion to go to the 
village of Eperies, distant about twenty English miles 
from his own place of abode. He travelled on toot, 
and took with him a small terrier bitch, then in the 
last week of her pregnancy. After having been de- 
tained several days at Eperies by floods, he was com- 
pelled to return home without his dog, which in the 
meantime had brought forth a litter of five puppies. 
He had not been in the house an hour, when, to his 
surprise, the bitch came in bearing a puppy in her 
mouth, which she carefully placed upon the mat where 
she ordinarily lay, and immediately rushed out of the 
house again on the road to Eperies. In the space of 
twenty-four hours, she went and returned four times 


more, on each occasion bringing home a puppy in her 
mouth. Ii is hardly necessary to state that the puppies 
were quite dead as the mother brought them into the 
house. As the poor creature laid the last puppy upon 
the mat, she could scarcely stand for weariness ; she 


‘whined and trembled, looking pitifully upon her dead 


puppies; and after walking once or twice round the 
mat, she laid herself down beside them, and died in a 
few minutes. In twenty-four hours the animal had 
run about 180 miles. 


THE MILLION OF POTATOBRS. 


[The following humorous tale, which seems to relate a real inci- 
dent, is extracted from a volume, entitled ‘* Poems and Songs, 
chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, by George M‘Indoe,” Edinburgh, 
1805, Mr M‘Indoe is a native of Glasgow, and now resides, we 
believe, in Paisley, where he pursues the vocation of a musician, 
In this and some other of his compositions, he shows in our opi- 
nion considerable talents for droll description ; and we have little 
doubt that the Million of Potatoes, though somewhat objection- 
able as only the commemoration of a piece of rustic eunning, will 
make many of our readers wonder that the author should be so 
little known. ] 


- Last Martinmas thro’ rain and sleet, 
At Cumbernau’d the laird to meet, 
On his auld spavied beast, 
Out o’er the hirst, and cross the bent, 
To pay the bygane towmont’s rent, 
John Dubs came hotchan east. 


The laird sat noofan o’er his glass ; 
Baith rum and brandy, naethiug less, 
Stood sparkling on the table. 
*‘ John, come awa; how’s a’ at. hame ? 
Is Janet weel? the mare ’twas Jame, 
For wark is she now able ? 


*¢ What feck o’ stirks an’ milk cows hae ye? 
Your ploughman Tam, is he still wi? ye ? 
Gude craps o’ corn and bear ? 
Peas, beans, potatoes, wheat, an’ rye, 
Plenty o’ clover for the kye, 
LT hope ye’ve had this year ?” 
*¢ T thank ye, sir,” quo’ John, ‘for speering. 
Tho’ weel I wat scarce worth the shearing 
Was either corn or wheat; 
But saebins this is auld term-day, 
The rent nae doubt ye’ll gar us pay 
Whether or no’ we hae’t.” 


John chirted out his hairy purse, 
Made frae the back 0’ some auld horse, 
As rough as ony spleuchan; 
And while he counted o’er the cash, 
The laird gar’d fill the stoup afresh, 
And in his sleeve was laughin’. 
John paid his rent tho’ wi’ a grudge, 
The laird let grab, and gied a fidge— 
“ T hope yell never miss’t ; 
Here’s to you, John, I wish ye health ; 
May you an’ yours wi’ wit an’ wealth 
O’ warld’s gear be blest.” 
Syne routed up a glass for John, 
Who ne’er the less was thinking on 
A trap he had prepared 
Upon the road; tho’ cauld and wet, 
Nought troubled John but now to get 
Advantage o’ the laird. 
To drive his sinfu’ drift the sooner, 
He maun begin wi’ “‘ Please your honour” 
(Plattery wha can resist ?) 
** Ye hae a hunder bows or twa 
O’ London dons, I never saw 
Ony sae gude amaist ; 
** Your honour, sir” (and claw’d his head), 
“I'd like a few for next year’s seed, 
If ye would let me hae them.” 
** How mony want ye >» quo’ the laird ; 
John thought a wee, an’ fand his heard, 
“Twa bows, an ye could gi’e them.” 
** Twa bows, nae doubt, I might could spare. 
But a’ the crap was sald fern-year 
To honest Walter Bryce, 
At half a guinea every bow; 
Now, gin ye like, this year's to you 
Vil gie at the same price. 
¢ But to disperse them a’ in taits, 
Thro’ different han’s, at different rates, 
Altho’ the price were doubled, 
Twa. bows to this man, three to that, 
Four to a third—’deed, John, that’s what 
I ne’er could wi be troubied.” 


** Weel, weel, we’se no insist,” quo’ John 
(Lengthen’d his face and gied a groan; 
* It mak’s but little matter 3" 
a saint ye’d think, if ane’s alive, 
ut faith how mony beans make five 
Than John deil ane kens better . 


“¢ Your honour’s weel-being 1 wish 
(We mauna throw awa the dish, 
Thinks he, tho’ Crummie fling*) 
“Lang may your usefw’ life be spar’d, 
We subjects a’ had better far’d 
If ye had been the king. 
*« For ne’er did mortal fill a throne 
Since that wise monarch Solomon 
That could wi’ you compare 
For wisdom, sense, and honesty ; 
Your honour, muckle may ye hae= 
That muckle aye grow mair.” 
In the laird’s neeve John ramm’d his mill, 
The laird ca’d in another gill ; 
** Things now are looking up,” 


* A Scottish proverb, 


Thinks John; “I see he’s taen the bait ; 
The fault’s my ain if now I let 
The precious moment slip.” 


Close to the laird John draws his chair, 
Who, unsuspicious, unaware 

What a’ this kindness meant ; 
** Go, sir,” quo’ John, “I’m sure ye’ll never 
Refuse a tenant this sma’ favour.” 

“ What is it, John, ye want ?” 


Quo’ John, as he the glass was fillin’, 
“* Your dons, wer’t but a single million, 
I'd be right happy o’er them :” 
“A million, John! ye’re aye sae funny ; 
A million canna be that mony— 
What will ye gi’e me for them ?” 


«Your honour, sir (hum ha), I think 
(And rang the bell for pen an’ ink), 
They'll run about ten pecks.” 
‘* For twal pecks’ price, John, ye shall get them, 
They're counted gude by a’ e’er ate them” = 
(John hirsel’d on his specks). 


** Your honour’s will, a bargain be’t ; 

We'll put it upon black an’ white, 
In case it be forgot; 

Its lang ere I the taties need, 

An’ time gars things wear out 0’ head»— 
The laird sign’d what John wrote. 


Four months elaps’d, seed-time drew on, 
To lift his bargain east gaes John; 
-The laird looked o’er the yett. 
*¢ Good morrow, sir!” ‘ Weel, John, what now ?” 
“ Ha, sir, your honour fill’d me fou 
Amaist, last. time we met. 


*‘ Frithat I mind, when right weel on, 
A million o’ your dons,” quo’ John 
(His auld grey head he scrunted) ; 
6 Ay, that’s as true, ye’re very right 5 
Bring yont your Tam to-morrow night, 
An’ we shall hae them counted. 


“ Deed, sir (hum ha), ’twill tak some time 
To count a million—I’se gae hame 
An’ bring Tam east to-morrow, 
An’t answers you, ’tween three an’ four ; 
Your lad an’ him can count them o’er— 
Frae Janet I shall borrow 


‘A shilling, aiblins aughteen-pence, 
To mak you some kind o’ a mense 
For treating me sae weel 
At Martinmas, in the head inn— 
Ingratitude’s a bigger sin 
Than traffic wi’ the deil.” 
_Wi’ what John said the laird was pleas’d 
Sae weel, his vera han’ he squeez’d, 
And clapped Lim on the shouther ! 
“ At your ain time, John; Ill be glad 
To see you here the morn,” and said 
He lik’d him as a brother. 


Next day John and his ploughman Tam, 
Whase face was like a bacon ham 

Which baith round, brown, and fat ie, 
Gaed yont; John’s han’ the laird he shook it 5 
To count, his man and Tam were yoket, 

Ten hunder’ thousand taties. 


Wi nieves like grapes they to the guddle ; 
. The laird maun condescend to fuddle 
John’s Janet’s aughteen-pence : 
Hegh ! but this warld’s ill divided, 
No’ ae drap where it’s far maist needed ; 
‘* Mind self,” is right gude sense. 


They counted a’ that afternoon, 
Five hours’ close wark; when they were doue 
Says Tam “ we'll hae them met ;” 
They measur’d just eight score o’ pecks ; 
* This job, I doubt, the laird will vex, 
But forty thousand yet !"” 


As day brake butter brake—the laird 

And John came stepping thro’ the yard— 
‘© Weel, lads, how come ye on? 

Is this the million lying here ? 

And are ye sure ye’ve counted fair? 
Wrang’d neither side ?” quo’ John. 


“ The million, faith, it’s nae sic thing, 
There’s forty thousand aff the bing, 
Whilk measures just ten bows.” 
The laird would neither bin’ nor haud, 
Stamped an’ rag’d like ane stark mad— 
John calmly prim’d his nose. 


*“‘ Ye needna be in sic a huff, 

Your rage I dinna care a snuff, 
(Coughs) That I dinna caret, 

I want nae mair than what’s my right ;’ 

“* Gae,” says. the laird ‘‘ gae frae my sight. 
Quo’ John, ‘* ’'m no soon fear’t.” 


A plea commene’d ; John gain’d the day , 
Poor soul, the laird was fore’d to pay 

A hundred pounds and ten 
Ere John would yield the grip he had - 
But feelingly the laird he bade 

Tak better care again. 


* Four pecks of potatoes, of an ordinary size, make a thousand. 
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THE LOST PATTEN, 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 

AxouT sixty years since, there lived in Edinburgh a 
youth named Edwards, the son of a wealthy merchant 
of the city. On completing his education, which was 
a liberal one, young Edwards entered his father’s 
counting-house with the view of following out the 
same line of business, and at the end of two or three 
‘ years he was formally admitted to a partnership in 
the concern. At this period young Edwards’s affec- 
tions were engaged toa young lady of singular beauty 
and accomplishments, the daughter of an intimate 
friend of his father, at whose house he was, and had 
indeed been from his boyhood, a constant and wel- 
come visitor. The attachment between the young 
people, for it was mutual, was of the most sincere 
and ardent kind, and they only waited for the pro- 
spect of something like an independency to unite their 
destinies. Such a prospect as this seemed to present 
itself in the circumstance of young Edwards’s admis- 
sion to a copartnery in his father’s very thriving and 
extensive business; and, acting on this presumption, 
he thought himself warranted in seeking from her 
father the hand of the object of his affections. The 
proposals of young Edwards were readily accepted, 
for the connection was thought an extremely eligible 
one by both of the young lady’s parents, and it was 
not disapproved of by his own. 

Thus far all went well for the happiness of the in- 
tended bridegroom. An early day was fixed for the 
marriage, and perhaps the greatest amount of felicity 
of which human nature is susceptible, at this moment 
belonged to Edwards ; and so secure did he feel in its 
enjoyment, that he deemed that nothing but some of 
the more severe decrees of fate could snatch from him 
the happiness which appeared so obviously within his 
reach. But disappointment came, and came by hum- 
bler means than these, but with not less desolating 
effects. Both Edwards’s father and the father of his 
betrothed had embarked a ruinous stake in the cele- 
brated bubble known by the name of the Ayr Bank ; 
and within ten days of that which had been fixed for 
the marriage, this celebrated establishment became 
bankrupt, and both Edwards’s father and his intended 
father-in-law were ruined men. All the miseries na- 
turally consequent on such a grievous and unexpected 
misfortune as this soon made themselves felt~ by the 
parties immediately concerned. Edwards’s father was 
compelled to suspend his payments, and finally to seek 
a compromise with his creditors. In the hope of be- 
ing yet able to make an effort to recover himself—an 
event for which the worthy man was much more de- 
sirous on his son’s account than his own—he made 
an offer of composition which all his friends thought 
both liberal and fair. His creditors, however, at least 
some of them, were of a different opinion. These re- 
fused the offer of composition, and insisted on a seques- 
tration, which accordingly took place, and destroyed 
the last remaining hopes of both the unhappy father 
and the no less unhappy son. Their counting-house 
and warehouses, with all they contained, were taken 
possession of by the creditors, and they were left with- 
out the smallest remnant of their capital wherewith 
once more to commence the world. 

These unfortunate and most unexpected occurrences, 
as a matter of course, put a stop to the intended mar- 
riage. On becoming assured of the utterly desperate 
state of his prospects, and of the full extent of the 
misfortune which overwhelmed him, the young man 
waited on his intended bride, and, with as much re- 
‘solution of spirit and calmness of manner as he could 
command, informed her of the dire calamity which had 
interposed between them and that happiness which 


they had both deemed so secure. Of this she had 
been already, indeed, made aware by her father; but 
the information had not been able entirely to dispel a 
fond but vain hope that matters might not be so des- 
perate as they had been represented. Inthe warmth 
of her affection, the fond girl still clung to the belief 
that some means or other would be found of remedy- 
ing the evil, and that she would yet be, and that on 
no distant day, the happy wife of her beloved Ed- 
wards. When all these hopes, therefore, were crushed, 
as they now were, by the candid and explicit state- 
ments of her intended husband—for he conceived it 
an imperative duty to be both candid and explicit in 
such circumstances—the poor young lady’s distress 
became excessive. She made no reply, however, to 
the melancholy communications which were now made 
to her, but with a deep feeling flung herself on her 
lover’s neck, and burst into tears. 

“ Mary,” said Edwards, at this moment not less af- 
fected than the amiable girl who now clung to himin 
an agony of grief and disappointment, but better able 
to control his feelings; ‘‘ Mary,” he said, ‘‘I trust, 
after all, that our separation is but for atime. Better 
fortune may, and I trust will soon, smile upon us. 
But,” he added, after a short pause, during which he 
was evidently struggling violently with his feelings, 
“J should not think myself worthy of your affections, 
were I not ready to resign them when your interest, 
and perhaps your happiness, demanded the sacrifice.” 

“IT do not understand you,” sobbed out the still 
weeping girl, but without raising her head from its 
resting-place on the shoulder of her lover; “I donot 
understand you, Edwards,” she repeated, but now in 
a tone of alarm, as if some fearful meaning had sud- 
denly presented itself to her mind. 

“Then, Mary,’ said Edwards, in a solemn tone, 
and his face grew deadly pale, and his lips quivered 
as he spoke, “I do not think I should act an honeur- 
able part towards you, or have that regard for your 
interests and welfare which I ought to have, if I did 
not instantly relieve you from your engagements to 
me, seeing that I am no longer in a condition to im- 
plement mine to you. I do now, therefore, Mary, 
fully and freely discharge you of all these engagements, 
and restore you to all the liberty you enjoyed before 
they were entered into. It is all that I can now do 
to prove to you the sincerity of my wishes for your 
welfare.” 

“ Edwards,” replied the affectionate girl, whom this 
language had restored to full self-possession ; “‘ Ed- 
wards,” she said, in a tone scarcely less solemn than 
his own, and now looking him full in the face, “I did 
think you had a better opinion of thé sincerity of my 
attachment than to imagine that it could be atfected 
by any change of worldly circumstances, whatever 
these might be; and as to the liberty you offer me,” 
she added, “‘I appreciate the honourable feeling 
which induced you to make it; but—but,” she con- 
tinued, and here her emotion again overcame her, 
and she flung herself once more on the neck of her 
lover, and hid her face on his shoulder, unable to 
finish the sentence she had begun. In a few mo- 
ments, however, she added, in a broken and scarcely 
audible voice, ‘‘ I never, never can accept it, unless— 
unless, Edwards, you yourself desire tv be quit of 
your engagements tome.” 

“Desire to be quit of my engagements to you, 
Mary!” repeated her lover—‘‘desire to be quit of 
existence !—desire to be quit of all that I hold dearest 
in this life! You do me injustice, Mary, when you 
name the vile thought.” After a moment’s pause, he 
added, “ You do not, then, accept the liberty I offer 
you, Mary? Be itso, my beloved. Then I will still 


retain the treasure you have deposited with me, and 
we shall patiently wait for better times. Here again, 
then, Mary,” he went on, “let us once more, and 
for the hundredth time, swear eternal fidelity to each 
other ;” and the sacred though unwitnessed ceremony 
was again, and for the hundredth time, as Edwards 
had said, performed by the two lovers. Both having 
now somewhat recovered from the agitation into which 
the topics they had been discussing had naturally 
thrown them, they began to speak more calmly and 
rationally of their present circumstances and future 
hopes. Edwards now told Miss Bonnar that it was 
his intention to go out to the West Indies, where he 
had an uncle in affluent circumstances, and who, he 
said, he had no doubt, as he had always been on ex- 
cellent terms with his father, would soon put him ina 
way of mending his fortunes: “And in the course of 
a few years, Mary,’ he added, ‘I hope to return in 
such circumstances as will enable me to claim that 
happiness which I must now forego ;”’ and he raised 
her hand to his lips, and kissed it affectionately. 

In less than three weeks after this, Edwards em- 
barked at Greenock for Jamaica, but not, it may be 
believed, without arranging with his beloved Mary 
that a constant and regular correspondence should re- 
lieve the tedium of absence, and should compensate, 
as far as such a means ean, for that personal inter- 
course which the Atlantic was about to interrupt. In 
about six weeks more, Edwards arrived safely at the 
place of his destination, found out his uncle, and was not 
disappointed in the expectations which he had formed 
from his friendship. The old gentleman received hisne- 
phew with open arms, insisted upon his living with him 
in his own house, and immediately invested him with 
the charge of an important department of his business. 
The steadiness, activity, and earnestness with which 
Edwards applied himself to the promotion of his uu- 
cle’s interests, soon gained him the entire confidence 
of the old gentleman, who was so well pleased with 
his whole conduct, that, in less than a twelvemonth 
after his arrival on the island, he admitted him to a 
partnership in his business. Edwards was then once 
more placed on the high road to independence, and 
with every prospect of being soon enabled to realise 
the pleasing anticipations which he had expressed in 
a half playful mood to the object of his affections be- 
fore leaving his native land. 

Leaving Edwards thus prosperously situated, we re- 
turn to Miss Bonnar. Soon after the departure of her 
intended husband to the West Indies, her father re- 
moved to a small village in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
with the view of living economically on the little residue 
of means which misfortune had left him. Here the fa- 
mily, soon after their removal, became acquainted with 
a young man of the name of Brown, whose father was 
an extensive farmer in that neighbourhood, but he him- 
self followed the profession of the law in Edinburgh, 
where he had business apartments. Notwithstanding 
this connection with the city, the young man continued 
to live in his father’s house in the country, riding 
into town every morning, and out again in the even- 
ing; and on these occasions he never failed, after he 
had become intimate with Miss Bonnar’s family, to call 
at the house as he passed, particularly in the mornings, 
to inquire if they had any little commands for the city 
which he could execute for them. Of these obliging 
offers the family availed themselves so far as to send 
by him any letters intended for the post-office, there 
being then fewer subsidiary conveniences of this kind 
than there are now; and he not only gladly executed 
these commissions, but proposed that all letters, cards, 
&c., addressed to them through the post-office, should 
be delivered in the first instance at his writing chame 
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bers, when he would bring them out in the evenings; 
and they would thus be put in possession of them much 
sooner and more regularly than by the old woman 
who was in the habit of bringing them from the city. 
To this arrangement Miss Bonnar’s family thankfully 
acceded, and only regretted the trouble it would entail 
on their young friend ; but of this he himself made very 
light. 

It was not then known to Miss Bonnar, nor to any 
of her family, what were the true motives for these 
obliging attentions on the part of Mr Brown, nor 
what was the real inducement which made him 80 fre- 
quent a visitor at their house. They did not know that 
it was a growing attachment to Miss Bonnar, whose 
beauty and accomplishments had made a deep impres- 
sion on his heart. The young but wily lawyer had 
early learnt the connection which subsisted between 
his fair enslaver and Edwards; for he had indeed 
already carried several letters to and from the post- 
ofice between the lovers, the latter having, even by 
this time, written frequently from Jamaica, and been 
as punctually answered by his fair correspondent, and 
the knowledge of this circumstance deterred him from 
making any open avowal of his sentiments, as he knew 
that his suit would be unsuccessful. But he had yet 
another motive for concealing his attachment to the 
young lady. He had determined that she should be 
his, at whatever expense of principle; and he was not 
the man who would be niggardly in this respect, when 
he had a private end to serve. Hein short resolved to 
avail himself of the peculiarly favourable opportunity 
he enjoyed as letter-carrier to the family, of interrupt- 
ing the correspondence of the lovers by withholding 
their letters, and leaving it to time, and the effects of 
this treachery, to work a change in his favour. Now, 
he saw very plainly, that, if he prematurely avowed 
his attachment to Miss Bonnar, he might become an 
object of suspicion, and that the latter might in con- 
sequence decline entrusting him any longer either 
with her own or her lover’s letters; and it was from 
this double motive that he determined on concealing 
his attachment for a time. From this moment— 
and the reader will be at no loss to divine the reason 
after what has just been said—all correspondence 
between Edwards and his Mary ceased, and ceased 
so suddenly, too, on the part of the former, that the 
latter could attribute it to nothing but the occurrence 
of his death. Sometimes, indeed, a suspicion would 
cross her mind that he was faithless, and had sought 
for and found another to supply her place; but she 
entertained these thoughts with reluctance, and could 
not reconcile them with the strain.of warm and ardent 
attachment which breathed throughout the very last 
letter she had received from him. Edwards on his part, 
again, entertained exactly similar opinions regarding 
the sudden and mysterious silence of his fair corres- 
pondent. He also attributed it at one time to death, 
and at another to a change of sentiment. Of the first 
fears, however, both were relieved in the course of 
time, by hearing indirectly of each other’s existence; 
but this only served to confirm the belief of each, that 
the other had proved faithless; and from that mo- 
ment all attempts even at renewing the correspond- 
ence were on both sides abandoned. 

In the meanwhile, time passed on, and at the end of 
six years after the departure of Edwards for the West 
Indies, and four years after the first apparent cessa- 
tion of the correspondence between him and Mary, 
the latter became the wife of Brown, at the urgent 
solicitations of both her parents, who saw in him a 
most eligible match in point of circumstances for their 
daughter. She accordingly gave her hand, but, as 

she herself apprised her husband, not her heart, for 
»that, she said, she had not to bestow. About two 
years after her marriage, which, as might be antici- 
pated from the circumstances which led to it, was by 
no means a happy one, Mrs Brown’s parents both died ; 
and at the end of other two years, her husband and she 
-removed to a distant country town, in consequence of 
a favourable opportunity presenting itself there for the 
prosecution of his business as a lawyer, by going into 
partnership with a gentleman of extensive connections 
who was already engaged in the legal profession, but 
who, wanting the experience which Brown possessed, 
‘had invited the latter on this account to take a share 
in his business.. Here Brown soon after died, leav- 
ing his still young and beautiful widow very indif- 
ferently provided for. This, however, was soon 
remedied by her accepting proposals of marriage in 
due time from her late husband’s partner, a gentle- 
man of whose amiable dispositions she had long had 
full assurance. Mrs Brown, accordingly, once more 


changed her name and condition, and now became 
Mrs Robertson. 

Neither these changes, however—the results more 
‘of necessity than choice—nor the lapse of time, could 
wean her affections from the object of her first love. 
To him in her secret moments her thoughts would 
Still revert in spite of herself, and often would the 


tear start into her saddened eye, as she reflected on 
the days of her youth, and on the happiness she had 
lost. These were feelings which she could neither 
suppress nor control, but she took care to keep them 
in their proper place, and never to allow them to in- 


» terfere with the faithful discharge of her duties as the 


wife of another, nor to impair that feeling of respect 
and esteem for her husband to which his worth and 
his affection entitled him. Nor—although no such 
changes had taken place in Edwards’s condition, for 
he resolved never to sue for another woman’s hand 
since he had lost the only one on the possession of 
which his happiness had been placed—were his feel- 
ings towards his early love much dissimilar to those 
with which she thought of him. He accused her in 
his own mind of fickleness, it is true, and of being 
the ruin of his peace, but he still thought of her with 
the fervour and enthusiasm of a first love. These 
feelings, indeed, at one time, and that at the distance 
of no less than ten or twelve years from the first in- 
terruption of their correspondence, suddenly revived 
with such increased energy, that he directed some 
inquiries to be made regarding the fate of the object 
of his early affections; but the person whom he em- 
ployed for that purpose could only ascertain that she 
had married, and had left Edinburgh. Time, and the 
changes which it had brought, together with the cir- 
cumstances of her removal and second marriage, and 
her consequent assumption of a new name, had baf- 
fled all inquiries, and left no trace, at least none that 
the person employed by Edwards could discover, of 
her latter proceedings or ultimate destiny. On learn- 
ing this, Edwards endeavoured to rid himself at once 
and for ever of all thoughts on the subject of his un- 
fortunate attachment or its~object, and to treat as a 
dream, or a vagary of the imagination, the hopes and 
feelings it had once inspired ; and in this mood time 
rolled over him, till, if it had not entirely effaced, it 
had at least rounded and blunted, as it were, the sharp 
edges and angles of his early impressions, leaving no- 
thing but a heap of indistinct and undefined images ; 
and in much the same way and with very similar ef- 
fects it passed over the innocent and unconscious cause 
of his misery. Edwards’s wealth, however, was in 
the meantime increasing apace; indeed he was al- 
ready a rich man; for his uncle, who had died about 
ten years after his arrival in Jamaica, had left him 
his whole business, together with a large share of his 
possessions. But wealth was now to him but a secon- 
dary object. It had lost its chief if not its only value 
in his eyes, the power of procuring happiness. 

Here our story breaks off, and is resumed after a 
lapse of twenty years from the period at which we 
first started, and the scene of our resuscitated tale is 
Edinburgh. At the period we allude to, viz. 1798, 
the ladies of that city were in the habit of wearing 
what is even already beginning to be considered, in 
Edinburgh at least, in the light of a curiosity, and 
which, in the course of twenty or thirty years more 
perhaps, will be wholly unknown, except by tradi- 
tion, to the fair daughters of the Scottish metropolis. 
The article we mean is a patten. The time will soon 
arrive, we have no doubt, when it will be advisable, 
if one would desire to be understood, to accompany 
the mention of this discarded conveniency by a de- 
scription of its shape and uses; but as such an illus. 
tration, we presume, is not yet absolutely necessary, 
wé abstain from giving it. We need hardly add, that 
it was the excessive dirtiness of the streets in these 
comparatively rude though still recent times, when 
the sweeping measures of a police establishment were 
unknown, that induced the necessity of wearing the 
patten, nor that it is their very different condition 
now that has caused their desuetude. But though 
the patten certainly did effectually protect the delicate 
little feet of their fair wearers from the damp and mud 
of the ill-paved and neglected streets as they minced 
along, and withal added not a little grace (rather 
clumsy things as they were), of its own peculiar kind, 
to the female figure and carriage, when the sleight of 
wearing them well had been attained, they were ex- 
tremely. liable to such accidents as sticking in the 
mire, and thus faithlessly deserting, at its utmost 
need, the foot which had trusted to their integrity ; 
and not only did they do this, but they not unfre- 
quently made the shoe turn traitor too, by taking it 
along with them, and thus feloniously subjecting the 
said little foot and silk stocking toa chill and filthy 
plunge in the soft wet mud; and, in truth, exactly 
such an accident as this did happen to a lady one even- 
ing, in the winter of the year 1798, as she was return- 
ing home froma ball. The lady in question, at the 
time the accident happened, was escorted by a young 
man, her nephew, who had acted as her gallant at the 
ball, and preceded by a servant girl with a lantern 
and candle in it—the usual precursor in those times 
of ladies who had occasion to go abroad after dark, as 
the public lamps were then but miserable dim specks, 
“few, and far between,” and wholly inadequate to 
guide aright the steps of those who sought their way 
through the dismal streets. Thus, then, were the 
persons we speak of proceeding, when, at the crossing 
of a street, which as usual was in an extremely filthy 
state, the lady suddenly found herself deprived of one 
of her pattens. It had stuck fast somewhere in the 
mud, but where, was not so easily ascertained; for 
the latter was so soft that it. instantly covered over 
the recreant object, and no trace of it could be found. 
At this critical and awkward moment, while the lady 


| could not move a step but at the risk of destroyiug 


her delicate white satin shoe, aud endangering her 
health by plunging her foot into the mud, and was 
therefore obliged to remain stationary, leaning on the 
shoulder of her nephew, as the girl with the lantern 
was endeavouring in vain to discover the hiding- 
place of the traitorous patten—we say, at this critical 
and awkward moment a gentleman came up, and po- 
litely, and with an air of obliging solicitude, inquired 
what was the matter. On being told, he also com- 
menced a search for the missing article, raking the mud 
in all directions with the bamboo cane which he carried. 
For some time his search was in vain; but fortune 
at length smiled on his efforts. He lighted on the 
patten, and, raising it triumphantly on the end of his 
stick, immediately proceeded, with a gallantry which 
we fear has departed from the land, along with the 
occasion for its exercise, to thrust his pocket handker- 
chief into that part of it which was formed for the re- 
ception of the foot, adjusting the whole in such a way 
as to protect the shoe and stocking of its wearer from 
being polluted with the mud which still adhered toit. 
Having thus prepared the patten, he placed it before 
the lady, and assisted her to resume it; and, lastly, 
offered his arm to assist her in gaining the flag-stones. 
On reaching this place of security, the lady insisted 
on the stranger’s resuming possession of his handker- 
chief, expressing at the same time much regret that 
it should have been so soiled and abused on her ac- 
count. To this proposal, however, he would not 
listen, but in his turn insisted, and with a pertinacity 
and politeness which neither the lady nor her nephew 
found it possible to resist, that it should remain where 
it was, until she at least should reach her own door; 
and to reconcile her to this arrangement, he said, if 
not disagreeable to her or her friend, he would accom- 
pany them thither. 

On reaching the door of the bouse in which the 
lady resided, her nephew, who as well as herself felt 
extremely grateful for the stranger’s attention, be- 
sought him as a favour to step in for a moment, and 
do them the honour of taking a glass of wine with 
them ; and though the gentleman would have declined 
the invitation as somewhat unseasonable, the young 
man would take no denial; and in, accordingly, the 
whole party went. The room into which the stranger 
was ushered was in darkness when he and his new 
friends first entered it; so that, up to this moment, they 
had had no distinct view of each other, and could have 
made no affidavit to each other’s identity had they 
been called upon to do so. In an instant after, how. 
ever, a couple of candles were brought and placed upon 
a table in the centre of the apartment. At this par- 
ticular moment the lady was engaged in taking from 
a press at the farther end of the room, to which she 
had found her way in the dark, a couple of wine-de- 
canters, with which she immediately after approached 
the table, when she caught the first glimpse she had 
yet obtained of the stranger’s countenance; and the 
effects of that glimpse upon her were not a little ex- 
traordinary. The wine-decanters dropped instantly 
from her hands on the floor, and went into a thousand 
pieces; while she herself reeled backwards, as if sud- 
denly deprived of all physical power, flung herself on 
a sofa, and fainted away. All this she did without 
uttering any exclamation whatever. Greatly alarmed 
and surprised by the suddenness and singularity ot 
the occurrence, the lady’s nephew and the stranger 
simultaneously rushed towards her to ascertain what 
was the matter, and to give what assistance the ex- 
traordinary case might require, or they could render. 
The cause of the lady’s sudden illness, however, was 
now speedily explained, to the stranger at least, by 
his recognising, to his inexpressible astonishment, and 
with feelings that nearly deprived him also of his 
senses, in the still fair form before him, the object of 
his first and only love. The lady was she who had 
been Miss Bonnar, now a second time a widow, and 
residing in Edinburgh on a small jointure which 
had been secured to her by her second husband. We 
need hardly add, that the person who made this 
discovery was Edwards. He had, about nine months 
previously, returned from the West Indies with an 
independent fortune, to spend the remainder of his 
life in his native land, but had only been a few days 
in Edinburgh, having spent the interval in London. 

The sequel of the story will be best told briefly. On 
the lady’s recovering, which she shortly did, from the 
temporary obliviousness into which the unexpected 
appearance of her long lost lover had thrown her, mu- 
tual explanations, satisfactory to both parties, took 
place. The treachery and baseness of Brown, which 
indeed his widow had latterly suspected, was made 
evident, and the affection of the fond pair for each 
other, which had only been smothered, not extin- 
guished, again burst forth with no inconsiderable por- 
tion of its original force and fervour, 

The lady, though twenty summers had passed over 
her since Edwards had seen her, was still comely, and, 
in his eyes at least, appeared as beautiful as ever, 
while to her he seemed really but little the worse of 
the tear and wear of the twenty years he had: spent 
im the sultry regions of the West. He was indeed 
somewhat thinner than he used to be, and a good deal 
tanned by the tropical sun; but she thought these cir- 
cumstances rather improved than deteriorated his per- 
sonal appearance. 

The consequence of these harmonising sentiments 
on the part of the lovers may be readily guessed. In 
three weeks after their meeting in the singular man- 
ner described, they were married, and enjoyed, for 
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many years after, all the happiness they had ever an- 
ticipated from their union even 1n the most sanguine 
days of their youth. ah z 

Such is the story, and a true tale itis, of the “ Lost 
Patten”—and, it would perhaps improve the title to 
add, “the Found Husband.” 


——— _ 


HOW SHALL WE BE BETTER? 
: THIRD ARTICLE. 
WE have already, under this title (1.), given an out- 
line of the means by which a considerable improve- 
ment of the condition of mankind might be effected, 
and (2.) endeavoured to convey, to parents and nurses, 
a few lessons for the commencement of moral training 
in infancy. In prosecution of the task we have im- 
posed upon ourselves, we shall now treat of the ma- 
nagement of infants, with a regard to the preservation 
of health, and the improvement of their natural bodily 
powers. This part of the subject forms the commence- 
ment of physical, as the preceding was the commence- 


by imposed on it. 
that the infant should not always be laid on the same 


It is also important to observe, 


side, nor carried in thesame arm. The custom, also, 


of laying infants on the back, whether in the cradle 
or bed, is very improper ; for thereby the saliva, which 


is secreted in large quantities during the time of teeth- 
ing, cannot be freely discharged, and descends into 
the stomach, the functions of which, when it is over- 
loaded by this slimy matter, become impaired. The 
proper position for the infant when in bed is on the 
side, no matter on which; it is, however, to be observed, 


that, when strong enough, and not prevented by the 
confinement of their clothes, children instinctively 
turn to the right side. For the same reason that these 


rules should be observed—the softness and flexibility 


of the bones—infants should not be too soon taught to 
walk ; for the little legs, unable to support the weight 
of the body, become very easily curved, and an irrita- 


bility is thereby excited in the system, which very 


soon impairs the general health. This calamity, so 


incidental to infants, demands the especial notice of 


parents, who ought in every instance to be very cau- 
tious how they subject the tender bodies of infants so 
affected to the pressure of straps and steel instruments. 
In such cases, and where the bones are preternaturally 
soft, they should rely principally on those measures 
which strengthen the general health ; such as nourish- 
ing diet, gentle exercise, sea-bathing, &c.; and in all 
cases where recourse is had to the use of irons, as their 
misapplication may be productive of so much mischief, 
it is desirable that the apparatus should be applied 
under the superintendence of a medical practitioner. 
In respect to the age at which infants should be taught 
to walk, no definite rule can be established. Nature 
is herself the most salutary guide; for as the infant 
gathers strength, it will be observed to crawl, by the 
help of its hands and knees, about the floor; nor will 
it attempt to walk until it feel itself competent to the 
task. It is necessary at this age to caution nursery- 
maids against the pernicious practice of supporting 
the infant by one of its hands; for by this means the 
muscles and ligaments of that arm are violently ex- 
tended ; and should the child make a false step, there 
is imminent danger of dislocation. The method, also, 
of teaching infants to walk by holding both hands, 
and thereby extending both arms, is also reprehensible. 
The best way is to leave the child pretty much to it- 
self, taking care to save it from falling, by holding it 
gently round the waist. 

Infants and all young animals delight in motion. 


ment of moral, education ; and its importance is much 
more considerable than may at first sight appear. 
“‘There is an education,” says Mr Simpson,* ‘for 
the body as well as the mind; the body has bones, 
joints, muscles, tendons, all constructed in beautiful 
relation to the properties of matier, to the mechanical 
laws of force, resistance, gravitation, and equilibrium, 
and susceptible of improved adaptation by proper 
training. The skin is adapted to its purposes of in- 
sensible perspiration, regulation of heat, absorption, 
and other functions, and is likewise capable of an in- 
crease of healthy action. The lungs, heart, and blood, 
and the air of the atmosphere, were created in pointed 
relation to each other; and disease and death are often 
the consequence of man’s ignorance of this relation. 
The stomach and alimentary canal form a perfect che- 
mical apparatus for digesting animal and vegetable 
matter, with relation to whose properties they were 
formed, and for absorbing and assimilating the digested 
and wonderfully prepared material to the constant re- 
pair of the bodily waste, from the substance of a bone 
or fibre of a muscle, up to the exquisite texture of the 
eye, and the yet more mysterious essence of the nerves, 
the spinal marrow, and the brain. All these points 
form a fund of practical education ; the vigour of the 
body may, by judicious habits and exercise, be in- 
ereased, and life improved in comfort and happiness ; 


while the havoc made by ignorance, and the suffer- 
ings of a shortened life by abuse of its functions, may 
be greatly diminished, if not prevented.” 

It may seem hardly necessary to remind the reader 
that the human being, on being first ushered into life, 
is a very delicate creature; but yet it is necessary to 
impress and explain this fact, as, through inadvertency 
to it, much mischief has been occasioned. There was 
once in this country, and may still be in others, a 
practice of plunging new-born infants into cold water, 
and continuing this practice daily, on the pretext of 
making them hardy. Hence, we have no doubt, arose 
a great portion of that mortality among infants which 
was formerly so notorious. In reality, infants have less 
heat in themselves, and are less able to bear cold, than 
adults. They ought to be kept as nearly as possible 
in a temperature equal to that of their own bodies, 
and bathed only therefore in lukewarm water. As 
children advance in life, they obtain more natural 
heat, and it is therefore proper to reduce the tempe- 
rature of the bath by slow degrees, until one of cold 
water is at length adopted,-which, when endurable, 
has a tonic and invigorating effect, The first cloth- 
ing of children should be comfortable, but not too 
heavy, and no tight bandages ought to be applied to 
them. Care should also be taken that their clothing 
is of a kind agreeable to the skin, for the skin at this 
period of life is extremely vascular and sensible, and 
many an infant has been kept in torture through con- 
tact with hard and irritating substances. Children 
should be washed frequently and have their clothes 
frequently changed, to prevent the perspiration, which 
with them is very active, from leaving much of those 
salts and animal matter, which, when accumulated, 
produce cutaneous and other diseases. They should 
be kept in comfortable but not over-cluse rooms, and 
ought to be frequently in the open air. 

The softness of the bones of infants, and the weak- 
ness of their joints, expose them greatly to the risk 
of having their limbs distorted by ignorant nurses. 


The, position of the infant’s body is a matter of 


primary importance. It is improper, for the first 
few weeks, for an infant to be kept in an upright 
position, because at so early an age the backbone 
ig not sufficiently strong to support the weight there- 


® Necessity of Popular Education as a Nationa! Object, Edin- 


burgh ; Blacks, 1834. 


|ance of substantial food, but draughts of nourishing 
| malt liquors, such as porter, which may perhaps be 


The kitten gambols playfully with its tail, its shadow, 


or with any moveable object it may chance to notice ; 
the young chamois, in like manner, bounds with impa- 


tient energy from rock to rock ; and the new-fledged 


bird flutters its wings without aim or object, and de- 
scribes a thousand gyrations in the sunny air. 
love of activity, as a dictate of unerring nature, ought 
in every instance to be indulged; it accelerates the 
circulation of the blood, promotes the secretions, and 
aids the developement and functions of the muscles, 


This 


and every organ in the hody. Itis highly improper to 
impose for any number of hours the restraint of inaction 
on very young children, whether at home or in the 
schoolroom. The absurd and vain desire of parents 
to stimulate the infant faculties into premature de- 
velopement, cannot be too strongly condemned : many 
a joyous spirit has been thereby permanently checked ; 
many a happy temper perverted ; many a naturally 
vigorous talent crushed ; and many a promising child 
hurried to the grave. At this early period of life, 
that attention to the physical system which ought 
never to be lost sight of while we are attending to the 
mind, is peculiarly necessary ; and free and healthy 
exercise should be mixed closely and constantly with 
those moral, religious, and intellectual lessons, of 
which the child may be thought capable. Indeed, it 
may be very safely pronounced that an attention to 
the physical system at this early period is of more im- 
portance than attention to at least intellectual improve- 
ment; for while it is possible at a later period to sup- 
ply any early deficiency of knowledge, it is impossible, 
if the physical system has once been effectually im- 
paired or injured, to restore its powers. 

The natural food of the child is the milk of its mo- 
ther, and during the first month the child should be 
put to the breast once every two hours. The law of 
nature is, that every mother should nurse her own 
child, by which means the proper affectionate relation 
is maintained between them; and a substitute nurse 
should only be adopted in cases of clear necessity. A 
nurse finds herself cailed by nature, and is required, 
by a proper attention to her own health, to take more 
food than she usually does; she must take food both 
for herself and for her child. Weakly mothers, and 
those in the higher circles whose systems are relaxed 
by sedentary and enervating habits incident to large 
towns, are apt to be dangerously weakened by strong 
sucklings; it is, therefore, legitimate for them (but 
only in such cases) to take not only a liberal allow- 


instanced as the best fitted for the purpose. This in- 
dulgence they ought of course to modify according to 


| what they feel to be necessary to supply the unusual 


ge 


waste which nursing occasions in their system. A 
deficiency in the strength or quantity of milk in the 
nurse may also be supplied by substituting food for the 
infant, of a kind as near as possible in taste and quality 
to his nurse’s milk. The best substitute is a mixture 
of one part of fresh cream with four or six of water 
and a little sugar. The cream, it may be observed, 
is better than milk, because it is incapable of becom- 
ing curd, which is an extremely indigestible substance, 
particularly in the infant stomach. The age when a 
different kind of sustenance should be introduced, or 
when the infant should be weaned, does not admit of 
any delinitely stated period ; it must depend on the 
health both of the child and mother. It the child be 
strong, and the mother (as naturally follows) be some- 
what weak, weaning may be accomplished within six 
months; and such early weaning is now recommended 
by many physicians. But if the child be of a less 
healthy habit, it may be kept at the breast for nearly 
a year; and even then much care will be necessary 
to observe and determine that the infant is capable of 
enduring the deprivation. From six to nine months 
may be stated as a proper age for the weaning of strong 
infants, and about twelve months for the weak : some- 
thing more may be allowed for the latter, if judged 
necessary; but to keep stout children at the breast 
for a longer period than we have stated, is improper 
for both child and nurse. For weeks previous to wean- 
ing, an infant should receive an increased quantity of 
spoon-meat, such as arrowroot, sago, panada or pap, 
chicken-broth, weak beef-tea, &c.; and thus the change 
of diet will, by being made gradual, tend less to in- 


jure the child. ‘* After weaning,” says Dr Hamilton, 


“ the food of infants should consist of weak beef-tea, 
panada, light pudding, and the various preparations 
of milk. Rusk biscuit ought generally to be used 
instead of ordinary bread. Frequent exposure in the 
open air when the weather is favourable, and an in- 
creased degree of exercise, are highly beneficial to 
newly-weaned infants.” 

Previous to the period of weaning, the process of 
dentition or teething takes place, which is often at- 
tended by very distressing, and sometimes alarming 
symptoms. At birth, the teeth, ic may be observed, 
are placed underneath the gums, and enclosed indivi- 
dually within a very fine membrane called the capsule. 
Now, the process of teething consists in the teeth 
gradually enlarging, so as to break through this cap- 
sule and protrude through the surface-of the gum, 
which they do by the pressure of the enlarging tooth 
occasioning absorption of that part. Accordingly, 
when dentition commences, owing to the gums being 
thus irritated, the mouth becomes heated, whereby 
considerable thirst is occasioned, and the infant con- 
sequently demands the breast more frequently than 
before. As the process advances, the pressure of the 
teeth against the gums occasions an increased flow of 
fluid from the mouth; the infant is then observed to 
become restless during the night, flushes frequently, 
starts in its sleep, and not unfrequently, from the 
quantity of saliva which escapes into the stomach and 
bowels, severe bowel complaint is induced. Nor is 
this all; for sometimes, in consequence of the conti- 
nuity of the membrane lining the air-passages of the 
lungs, and the stomach and bowels, the inflammation 
from the gums extends through these organs, and re- 
quires judicious and active medical treatment. Not 
unfrequently, also, convulsions occur, and sometimes 
a spasmodic affection of the windpipe very similar to 


croup. Indeed there is often such a variety and com-;' <4 


plexity of symptoms attending dentition, that medical 
assistance is absolutely necessary, more especially 
on account of the irritability of the brain; for dur- 
ing the first seven years of life, in consequence 
of the very rapid developement of that organ, al- 
most all infants are exceedingly liable to water in 
the head—a disease which sometimes runs very ra- 
pidly to a fatal termination. The most effectual 
means of relieving the symptoms now adverted to, 
are lancing the gums, and the administration of such 
medicines as may subdue the feverish state of the 
system. Although simple enough to appearance, the 
operation of lancing the gums is often bungled. The 
object is to divide not only the surface of the gum, 
but also the membrane or capsule of the tooth; for if, 
especially with the grinders, a single fibre be left un- 
divided, the irritation will continue. As a palliative 
measure,.a ring of ivory will be found useful; and 
although some medical men have imagined that its 
beneficial effects are derived solely from the fancy of 
the infant being pleased, yet they will find the appli- 
cation of such an instrument, on sound physiological 
principles, attended with many advantages; thus, in 
the first place, the temperature of the ring of ivory 
being below that of the heated gum, is obviously 
soothing to that fevered surface; secondly, pressure 
on the gums, like that on other parts enduring pain, 
is calculated, by compressing the nerves, to subdue 
the pain; thirdly, by gently stimulating the gums, it 
promotes the absorption of the part immediately above 
the crown of the tooth; and, lastly, by increasing 
the flow of saliva, it relieves the engorgement of the 
vessels. Anodyne necklaces, soothing syrups, &c. 
should be avoided ; they merely amuse the credulity 
of the parent, and are of no real service to the infant. 

The diseases incident to infants are very nume- 
rous; it is indeed the most precarious period of life, 
which may perhaps be considered a provision of nature 
for attaching the parents more intimately and dearly 
to their dependent offspring. Watchfulness begets 
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anxiety, and anxiety, prolonged, enhances the tender- 
ness of the fondest affection. Were children as early 
made independent of their parents as many of the lower 
tribes of animals, that tie of dependence would be 
wanting, which enables the parent so advantageously 
to impress on the infant mind those beautiful and su- 
blime principles of humanity and religion which are 
our best guide and consolation in after-life. Nor is it 
the immediate disease alone which should excite parental 
vigilance ; it is its effects, which, remaining in the con- 
stitation, may insidiously give rise to dangers even of 
@ more aggravated description. After measles, hoop- 
ing-cough, small-pox, and diseases in which the lungs 
are affected by inflammation, children are often heard 
to have a short and dry cough; and if inquiry be 
made, the parent will perhaps observe that it is of no 
sort of consequence, as it has lasted for many years 
without any further inconvenience. The parent who 
makes an observation of this kind resembles a ce- 
lebrated Irish gentleman, who, being asked on his 
deathbed whether his cough were easier, replied, 
“Yes ; but no wonder, since I have been practising it 
so long.” With such persons it seems to follow, on the 
same principle, that because a child has coughed for 
mouths or years, therefore it has not an affection of 
the slightest importance. But how grievously are they 
deceived! How often have we observed, at this early 
period of life, the seeds of that fatal malady, consump- 
tion, implanted in a constitution naturally healthful 
and vigorous! In all instances where there is any ir- 
ritability of the lungs, let it not be trifled with; for 
weeks after such diseases as measles, hooping-cough, 
small-pox, &c., the chest should be rubbed externally, 
when any such irritation remains, with a stimulating 
embrocation ; one composed of an ounce and a half of 
soap liniment, and half an ounce of tincture of Spa- 
nish flies, or, if the cough continue severe, a mustard 
poultice, may be advantageously applied. Another 
excellent embrocation may be compounded of an ounce 
and a half of camphorated oil, with half an ounce of 
spirits of hartshorn. In consequence of the rapidity 
of the circulation of the blood in infants, and the cir- 
cumstance of all the textures of the body being at 
this early age so abundantly supplied with blood, the 
progress of acute disease is often unexpectedly rapid ; 
infants under such maladies require the most unre- 
mitting attention, for in them the vital flame seems 
to flicker so unsteadily, that it is often suddenly and 
unexpectedly extinguished ; the little sufferer appears 
to glide imperceptibly, and almost without a sigh, 
into eternity. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE SILK MANUFACTURE 
INTO EUROPE. 


Ir was not till the year 551 of the Christian era, that 
the manufacture of silk was imported into Europe; a 
benefit for which she was indebted to the commercial 
jealousies, or rather to the national enmities, of the 
courts of Persia and Byzantium. During the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, silk had become an article 
of rather general use by the better classes in the Ro- 
man empire; but the supplies of a consequently in- 
creasing demand were liable to capricious denial or 
allowance from the irritable relation in which the Per- 
sian and Byzantine courts stood in regard to each 
other. The Romans in vain endeavoured to invent 
means of finding supplies of the commodity through 
other hands than those of their national rivals; in 
vain they tried to establish marts, or commercial 
houses, on the Indian and Arabian shores, to make 
the Ethiopians their intermediate traffickers, who 
might correspond directly with the silk-makers of Se- 
rinda, and intercept on the Indian shores the goods ere 
they were bought up by the Persian dealers. From 
the advantages of local proximity, knowledge of the 
trade and its route, and personal acquaintance with 
the dealers, the Persian ever anticipated and disap- 
pointed the Roman and Ethiopian merchant. At last, 
a few monachoi, or monks (that name was not then, 
‘as now, questionable, but of a reputation somewhat 
like that of our modern missionary), suggested and 
recommended to Justinian a method whereby the em- 
pire might be relieved from such capricious depend- 
ence. In the prosecution of their evangelical labours 
they had penetrated into the native silk-country, Se- 
yinda, and, during a residence there of several years, 
had become acquainted with the whole process of that 
interesting manufacture. They informed him that cer- 
tain worms, unknown to Europe and Africa, were the 
producers of the material; that nature was their 
teacher, their prompter, and impeller to the ingenious 
labour ; that it was impossible to transfer these worms 
alive from their native working-place, but that it was 
possible, by exporting their eggs, of which each worm 
had an innumerable quantity, and by taking the pro- 


per means to preserve them warm and genial, to rear» 


a new generation of them in any foreign land. The 

mperor caught with ardour at the proposal, and, by 
kindly words and liberal promises, encouraged the 
missionaries to this new enterprise. They proceeded 
to Serinda; carried thence the eggs of the silk-worm 
¢o Coustantinople ; employed the proper means to fe- 
cundate and quicken them ; fed the young brood with 


the leaves of the mulberry-tree; and, in ashort time, 
saw under their hands a new colony of Serinda’s in- 
genious insects rising and flourishing on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, to render the west independent of the 
east, and to benefit and enrich Europe, by presenting 
a new and enlarged exercise for her ingenuity and in- 
dustry. 


THE ST CUTHBERT’S POOR-HOUSE. 
WE are going to relate something which, we think, 
cannot fail to excite astonishment among our readers, 
especially in England. 

The parish of St Cuthbert’s, which embraces a con- 
siderable part of the suburbs of Edinburgh, besides a 
large tract of the agricultural environs, and is the 
most populous district of that kind in Scotland,* has 
a poor-house, supported chiefly by assessment, and 
containing four hundred and sixty inmates. The in- 
dividuals admitted to this establishment are chiefly 
poor old men and women, who have no relations able 
to support them, and are too infirm, from age or ha- 
bitual sickness, to gain their own bread: one hundred 
and eighty of the number above stated are boys and 
girls who have no other means of support or educa- 
tion ; and thirty are lunatics confined in cells. The 
wonder which we wish to present to our readers is the 
low rate at which these paupers are maintained. 

The breakfast of the St Cuthbert’s paupers consists 
of oatmeal porridge, ‘‘Scotia’s halesome food,” as 
Burns affectionately calls it; an humble species of 
boiled pudding, exceedingly acceptable to the palate, 
and taken in this case with beer or milk as a sauce. 
As ploughmen and other hard-working men in Scot- 
land require no other breakfast than this, it may be 
readily conceded that paupers who have little or no- 
thing to do cannot reasonably complain of it. The 
dinner of these paupers consists of broth and wheaten 
bread ; the former being made from ox-heads, houghs, 
and other inferior, though nutritious, parts of meat, 
mixed with barley and vegetables. A supper, of the 
same materials as breakfast, concludes the allowances 
of the day. If we are not mistaken, some better kind 
of meal is occasionally allowed; a practice we would 
recommend as of great utility, seeing how necessary a 
stimulus is in dietetics, and that none is so innocuous 
as variety. 

At one time—indeed up to August 1833—these pro- 
visions, and the other expenses of the establishment, 
came to as much as rendered the average cost of each 
inmate L.7, 9s. 44d. per annum, or about 3s. a-week. 
A new management, however, has discovered griev- 
ous extravagance in these disbursements, and, by 
conducting the business on more rigidly correct and 
economical principles, have greatly reduced the ex- 


penditure. The food now used daily for the four 

hundred and sixty inmates is as follows :— 
Meal, 163 stones, . . peda Al. A 
Barley, 38 pounds, . . » O 3 163 
Bread, 42 doz. loaves, . ° Lely) 
Ox-heads and hongh beef, + 0 6.0 
Churned milk, 48 gallons, 0 8 0 
Sweet milk, 1 gallon, js © 0) (0,26 
Beer, 11} gallons, . 2 é 02 5 
Salt, 16 pounds, 3 . - 0 O 43 
Whisky, 4 bottle, . ° . 007 
Wine, } bottle, . : . - 0 010 
Tea, 2 ounces, 5 ° * 0). OK Z. 
Sugar, 2 pounds, ° . of O10 

L3 9 6} 


This sum of three pounds nine shillings and sixpence 
farthing, divided by 460, gives one penny three far- 
things daily, or one shilling and a farthing weekly, or 
two pounds thirteen shillings and a penny yearly, as 
the cost of each individualtothe public. Human beings 
supported for a shilling a-week! The minds of most 
readers, we are confident, must fly to the conclusion, 
that, supposing these statements true, the St Cuth- 
bert’s poor-house must be a scene of unparalleled 
starvation and misery. We can assure them, how- 
ever, that it is a scene of as great comfort as could 
reasonably be wished by a humane individual, for 
paupers of the kind who are admitted ; the food being 
at once sufficient in quantity, and nutritious and 
palatable in quality. Although the expenditure of 
the new management appears to be, in comparison 
with the former, as two to three, they have rather 
improved than deteriorated the allowance of victuals. 
“ The porridge,” they state, “is now better than 
before, being made of round oatmeal instead of small, 
and the quantity of meal being increased by 3 stones 
12 lbs. per day. The broth has been improved by an 
additional quantity of houghs and barley, 6 lbs. of the 
former and 10 lbs. of the latter, per day, being now 
used more than under the old management. Each 
inmate receives a loaf per day, of the same weight as 
before, but of a decidedly superior quality. Those 
who work get two loaves a-piece. About sixty in- 
Inates get tea, and these get one-half loaf each addi- 
tional, or one whole loaf additional, if they can take 


® In 1831 it contained 70,887 inhabitants. ~ 


it.” The reduction of cost seems to have been acvom- 
plished solely by the prevention of abuses in the esta- 
blishment. . 

We bring these circumstances into notice, both on 
account of their surprising nature, and in the hope of 
their suggesting improvements elsewhere. It is stated 
in some late publication, that the weekly allowance of 
butcher meat for the workhouse of Reading in Berk- 
shire, containing 50 inmates, some of whom were chil- 
dren, was one hundred and fifty pounds per week. 
When we contrast this senseless extravagance with 
the comfortable economy of the St Cuthbert’s poor- 
house, the sagacity of our countrymen is placed in a 
light of superiority, which, for our part, we have no 
wish to see it assume in respect of any other nation 
whatever. Nor is it in single instances that the Scotch 
management of the poor is thus laudable, though not 
always perhaps in so great a degree. In Scotland, 
the whole expenditure for the poor in 1820 was calcu- 
lated at L.114,000, whilein England it was L.8,335,119. 
The number of paupers then in Scotland was 44,119, 
or one for every 40 of the community, and thus the 
cost of each was only L.2, 11s. 83d.; a sum which 
would not support an English pauper much more than 
a month. In short, we are convinced that every 
country has institutions and modes of management in 
public affairs, which others would do well to copy; 
and the treatment of the poor appears to be one in 
which England might fairly take a lesson from her 
humble northern- neighbour. 

It may be proper to mention, before concluding, 
that St Cuthbert’s parish supports out-door poor, as 
well as the inmates of the poor-house, and provides a 
tolerable plain education to the children. The sum 
raised by assessment—a rare mode of pauper-suppoct 
in the north—is about six thousand pounds, which, 
being allocated over a rental of L.200,000, forms a 
mere trifle to each householder. When we contrast 
this state of things with the sad accounts of Liverpvol 
and other places, where rent is nearly eaten up by 
poor-rates, we can hardly believe that one legislature 
watches over both ends of the island, or that the peo- 
ple are in the least degree acquainted with each otier’s 
circumstances. 


‘ILL-USED MEN. 

THERE is a class of men, whom, if we are to believe 
their own tale, the whole world has entered into a 
combination to injure and oppress. They have met 
with nothing but deceit and knavery through life ; 
they have been circumvented in all their projects, and 
their good nature and unsuspicious disposition taken 
advantage of at every turn. As may reasonably be 
expected, after having suffered so much at the hands 
of their base fellow-creatures, they do not in genera! 
wear a very prosperous aspect; but even although you 
did not observe this, you could hardly sit many mi- 
nutes in their company, till you had learned some- 
thing to the same purpose from their lips. Ifa bank-. 
ruptcy is mentioned, ‘‘ What else was to be expected ?”’ 
strikes in the ill-used man; ‘‘I know well what that 
business is ;” and he hints at the possibility of his 
having been a few hundreds, or perhaps thousands, 
richer to-day, if he had never known it. If any per- 
son is described as having lost something considerable 
by security, ‘‘ Ay, I know what it is to trust friends :” 
if, on the other hand, any one is said to have refused 
another security, “ Ay, ay,”’ he is equally ready to re. 
mark, “I know what it is to place a dependence on 
friends.” Whatever instance of harm or hardship 
may be mentioned, the ill-used man is sure to have 
suffered in that way. He has suffered both from pro- 
mises, and from the refusal of men to promise ; he has 
been the worse alike of their friendship, and their en- 
mity; every relation of life has brought him all its 
miseries, and none of its blessings. What he chiefly 
suffers by, however, is his own honesty and good in- 
tentions. Though tricked a thousand times, as he 
would have you to believe, still, unable to think ill of 
mankind, he goes on in the same implicit way with 
them as ever; and, accordingly, you never meet him 
but he has some new grievance to tell you of. He has 
also a number of standing mischiefs, which he rails at 
in the intervals (if any) left by the contingent ones. 
Among these are shop-rents. Shop-rents, he would 
have you to believe, are the great vampire influences 
which suck the blood of tradespeople, and prevent 
above one in ten (for such he tells you is the propor- 
tion) from making any thing more than salt to their 
broth. He can also be very eloquent occasionally— 
not on the taxes at large, but on some single particu- 
larly pestilent tax—his favourite abhorrence—which 
he represents as a perfect gangrene in the side of the 
nation, though in all probability it is so small that 
you never once thought of it, or were hardly aware of 
its existence. 

If the history of the ill-used men were inquired in- 
to, it would generally be found that all the evils which. 
they represent themselves as having endured through 
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the roguery of mankind, arose from their own culpa. 
ble negligence or folly; and hence, whenever I hear 
aman have nothing but ill to speak of the world, I 
can hardly help concluding that he must have been 
unfitted, by some decided though perhaps secret fail- 
ing, for bearing a proper part in it. I once knew an 
ill-used man, who had brought ruin upon himself by 
a practice of thrusting favours upon his friends for os- 
tentation-sake, and another who had fallen out of all 
employment and respect in consequence of some very 
equivocal circumstances in his domestic life. Both 
looked upon themselves as dreadfully ill-used, and had 
contracted a misanthropical turn; but their errors, 
though not very serious, had been the sole cause of 


their unhappy circumstances; and no men of correct |: 


understandings or right feelings could have been 
guilty of such errors, comparatively trivial as they 
were. 

There are otherill-used men, whose misfortunes have 
arisen froma speculative turn of mind—who, not con- 
tent with one honest and profitable occupation, would 
eagerly enter into every novel project, and, because 
such undertakings do not succeed to their expecta- 
tions, are ever ready to throw upon others the blame 
which ought to attach only to their own excited ima- 
ginations. One ill-used man of this kind, with whom 
we had once the misfortune to be acquainted, had no 
sooner at any time accumulated a little capital by 
slow but sure industry, than he launched out into 
some extensive project, which he felt perfectly assured 
would make his fortune in atrice. In this way he has 
been successively merchant, distiller, rectifier, builder, 
and half-a-dozen other trades besides ; in all of which 
he has only succeeded in squandering in afew months 
what he had laboriously acquired in as many years. 
His undertakings, curiously enough, always fail just 
when on the eve of success, and uniformly throngh the 
roguery of some party or parties with whom he has 
associated himself. Their copartnery invariably ter- 
minates in a law-plea, in looking after which, and de- 
tailing to his acquaintances the story of his wrongs, 
our friend amuses himself until he has refitted the 
shattered vessel of his fortunes for another cruise. 

In short, it will be found, almost without excep- 
tion, that the outcry about ‘‘ill-usage,” ‘‘ingrati- 
tude,” “deceit,” &c., in which these men indulge, 
proceeds from a latent sense of some failing or impro- 
priety in their own conduct. They feel painfully that 
they are not in the circumstances and station which 
their abilities and opportunities of well-doing entitle 
the world to expect, and are consequently obtrusively 
anxious to explain the fact in the way most favour- 
able to their reputation. 

There is another class of ill-used men who deserve 
even less toleration than those already described. The 
individuals we refer to would persuade you that their 
whole lives have been spent in the exercise of practi- 
cal benevolence ; they appear to have set up the stan- 
dard of universal philanthropy, and to have devoted 
their means and energies to nothing else but assisting 
other people. These individuals are, like all their 
ill-used brethren, uniformly poor ; yet, strange to say, 
they have been the means of making the fortunes of 
two-thirds of their acquaintances, or at least of put- 
ting them in the way of doing so at one time or other. 
The extent of their acquaintance, and, consequently, 
the extent of their generosity, is perfectly miracu- 
Jous; and the familiar manner in which they speak 
of-individuals whom you are proud to reckon amongst 
your friends, as if the intimacy of their past or pre- 
sent connection obviated the necessity of any more 
respectful designation, makes you regard them with 
a sensation of wondering curiosity, amounting al- 
most toenvy. A man who talks ‘of such people as 
Mr So-and-so, the wealthy merchant, and Mr Such- 
asthing, the great bookseller, as Jamie this or Wii- 
lie that, must have been at one time, if he is not 
yet, a person of some consequence, and you regard 
him with deference accordingly. But your interest 
and sympathy become more strongly enlisted in his 
behalf, when you learn, as you are sure to do within 
five minutes afterwards, that it was to his influence 
and assistance these eminent individuals owed their 
original success in life, although, of course, “ they 
have forgotten now, like the rest of the world,” &c. 
Allthis is communicated in a sort of confidential tone, 
and in imperfect hints, as if delicacy forbade a more 
particular explanation; but, in reality, for the pur- 
pose of preventing your gaining any intelligible no- 
tion of what he is talking about, or fixing upon any 
definite statement of facts, in case you should take it 
into your head to seek for an explanation in another 
quarter. These men are firebrands in their way, and, 
though not meaning much harm perhaps, generally 
create not a little. No man’s honour or character is 
safe from them, and they occasion an immensity of 
mischief, by shaking the confidence of worthy indivi- 
duals in each other, and making the naturally open- 
hearted and benevolent dissatisfied with, and suspi- 
cious of, all around them: Their mendacity is the 
more provoking’ and pernicious, that it is practised 
with the greater impunity in proportion to the gentle- 
man-like character of those whom they impose upon 
and defame. People of correct sentiment naturally 
shrink from gratuitously prying into matters involv- 
ing the feelings and private circumstances of third 
parties; the slanderer thus escapes exposure, and the 
wound he inflicts is allowed to gangrene for want of in- 
clinatiou or resolution to probe it. Happening todine 
with a triend in London, some years ago, the writer 


of this article was astonished beyond measure, when 
one of the company began to talk of a highly respect- 
able individual in the Scottish capital in the most dis- 
paraging terms. As the latter happened to beone of our 
most esteemed and intimate friends, we could not help 
expressing some surprise at the novel character thus 
given of him, and asking if the gentleman had known 
him long. ‘‘ Long enough for any good I’ve got by 
him,” was the emphatic answer, uttered in the tone of 
amuch injured man. ‘“ He’s an ungrateful fellow, 
sir,”’ he continued, ‘‘ and an ungrateful man can never 
be a good man. I was the means of making his for- 
tune, sir; and I never got that (snapping his fingers) 
of thanks from him for it.” 

Now, all this was so incompatible with what we 
knew of our friend’s character and history, that we 
really felt at a loss what to say or think at the time; 
but the nature of the intimacy warranted our seeking 
an explanation, which accordingly we lost no time in 
doing, after returning to Edinburgh. And what does 
the reader suppose was the explanation ? Our friend, 
it seems, had only met this ill-used man once in his 
life, at a time when he was undecided whether to 
establish himself in business in London or Edin- 
burgh. Amongst those who advised the latter course 
was this Mr M 3 a choice which our friend, as 
has been seen, ultimately adopted with success; and 
from this simple cireumstance—the having 7ecom- 
mended what proved fortunate through the industry 
and good conduct of another man—did this individual 
actually claim the credit of being our friend’s best pa- 
tron and benefactor! Nay, so far did he presume 
upon the value of his good advice, that he sent his wife 
and family one summer to pass a few weeks at the 
house of our friend, who, never having seen the lady 
before in his life, having entirely forgotten the exist- 
ence of such a being as her husband (with all the 
benefits received from him), and therefore never dream- 
ing that a visit was intended, politely recommended 
her to respectable lodgings in the neighbourhood. 
And thus did he unconsciously subject himself, from 
that time forward, to the grievous charge of ingrati- 
tude I have mentioned. 

There are many other classes of ill-used men besides 
those above mentioned ; some of these we have al- 
ready noticed among the victims, and others may form 
the subject of a future essay. One peculiar charac- 
teristic, however, distinguishes them all—a restless 
and importunate anxiety to impress upon you the 
importance of their own existence to the welfare of 
their fellow-creatures. This in some may arise solely 
from vanity, but in general it proceeds, as we have 
remarked, trom a painful sense of self-imperfection. 
They feel they are not what they ought to be; and 
sensible of their incompetency to maintain that digni- 
fied and independent station in society which they 
would fain assume, they endeavour to divert your at- 
tention from their own moral deficiency, by directing 
it to the faults, real or imputed, of their neighbours. 
Your ill-used man would have you think that he is 
too honest and too simple for such a world as this ; 
but there must be something far wrong in the indi- 
vidual who ceases to demand being respected, and only 
begs to be sympathised with. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN. 

THE individual whose entertaining and most instruc- 
tive life we are about to introduce to the notice of the 
reader, is a remarkable exemplification of the extent 
of good which an actively benevolent person may 
sometimes perform, in a particular locality, under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances. 

He was a native of Strasbourg, and, after being 
educated as a Lutheran clergyman, was appointed in 
1767, when twenty-seven years of age, to the cure of 
Waldbach, in the Ban dela Roche, a high and sterile 
valley in Alsace. His mind was animated with the 
most ardent desire of usefulness, not only in his pro- 
fession, but in many other respects ;"and greatly did 
his parish ueed the attentions of such a philanthropist. 
The whole valley afforded subsistence, and that of the 
most wretched kind, for only about a hundred fami- 
lies, who were a race of rude and ignorant rustics, cut 
off by their peculiar dialect, as well as by the inacces- 
sibility of their situation, from all the rest of man- 
kind. The husbandmen® were destitute of the com- 
monest implements, and had no means of procuring 
them; they had no knowledge of agriculture beyond 
the routine practices of their forefathers ; they were 
ground down and irritated by a hateful feudal service. 
He devoted himself to the correction of these evils, at 
the same time that he laboured in his spiritual voca- 
tion. The people at first did not comprehend his plans 
or appreciate his motives. Ignorance is always sus- 
picious.. They resolved, with the dogged pertinacity 
with which the uneducated of all ranks cling to the 


* We are indebted for the matter which follows to a work to 
which we have to acknowledge other obligations, the excellent 
Journal of Education published by the Soviety for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 


not to submit 
The peasants agreed on one occasion to waylay 
and beat him, and on another to duck him in a cis- 
tern. He boldly confronted them, and subdued their 
hearts by his courageous mildness. Buthe did more: 
he gave up exhorting the people to pursue their real 
interests ; he practically showed them the vast bene- 
fits which competent knowledge and well-directed 
industry would procure for them. These moun- 
taineers in many respects were barbarians; and he 
resolved to civilise them, as all savages are civilised, 
by bringing them into contact with more enlightened 
communities. The Ban de la Roche had no roads. 
The few passes in the mountains were constantly 
broken up by the torrents, or obstructed by the loos- 
ened earth which fell from the overhanging rocks. 
The river Bruche, which flows through the canton, 
had no bridge but one of stepping-stones. Within a 
few miles of this isolated district was Strasbourg, 
abounding in wealth and knowledge, and all the re- 
finements of civilisation. 
regular communication between the Ban de la Roche 
and that city; to find there a market for the. produce 
of his own district, and to bring thence in exchange 
new comforts and new means of improvement. He 
assembled the people, explained his objects, and pro- 
posed that they should blast the rocks to make a wall, 
a mile and a half in length, to support a road by the 
side of the river, over which a bridge must also be 
made. ‘The peasants one and all declared the thing 
was impossible ; and every one excused himself from 
engaging in such an unreasonable scheme. Oberlin 
exhorted them, reasoned with them, appealed to them 
as husbands and fathers—but in vain. He at last 


rubbish of old customs, 
tion. 


to innova." 


He determined to open a. 


threw a pickaxe upon his shoulder, and went to work - 


himself, assisted by a trusty servant. He had soon 
the support of fellow-labourers. He regarded not the 
thorns by which his hands were torn, nor the loose 
stones which fell from the rocks and bruised them. 
His heart was in the work, and no difficulty could 
stop him. He devoted his own little property to the 
undertaking ; he raised subscriptions amongst his old 
friends ; touls were bought for all who were willing 
to use them. On the Sunday the good pastor la- 
boured in his calling as a teacher of sacred truths; 
but on the Monday he rose with the sun to his work 
of practical benevolence, and, marching at the head 
of two hundred of his flock, went with renewed vi- 
gour to his conquest over the natural obstacles to the 
civilisation of the district. In three years the road 
was finished, the bridge was built, and the communi- 
cation with Strasbourg was established. The ordinary 
results of intercourse between a poor and a wealthy, a 
rude and an intelligent community, were soon felt. 
The people of the Ban de la Roche obtained tools, 
and Oberlin taught their young men the necessity of 
learning other trades besides that of cultivating the 
earth. He apprenticed the boys to carpenters, ma~ 
sons, glaziers, blacksmiths, and cartwrights, at Stras- 
bourg. Ina few years these arts, which were wholly 
unknown to the district, began to flourish. The tools 
were kept in good order, wheel-carriages became com- 
mon, the wretched ‘cabins were converted into snug 
cottages; the people felt the value of these great 
changes, and they began to regard their pastor with 
unbounded reverence. 

Oberlin, however, had still some prejudices to en- 
counter in carrying forward the education of this rude 
population. He desired to teach them better modes 
of cultivating their sterile soil; but they would not 
listen tohim. ‘‘ What,” said they, with the common 
prejudice of all agricultural people in, secluded dis- 
tricts, ‘what could he know of crops, who had been 
bred in a town?” It was useless to reason with them ; 
he instructed them by,example. He had two large 
gardens near his parsonage, crossed by footpaths. 
The soil was exceedingly poor; but he trenched and 
manured the ground with.a thorough knowledge of 
what he was about, and planted it with fruit trees. 
The trees flourished, to the great astonishment of the 
peasants; and they at length entreated their pastor to 
tell them his secret. He explained his system, and 
gave them slips out of his nursery. Planting and 
grafting soon became the taste of the district, and in 
a few years the bare and desolate cottages were sur- 
rounded by smiling orchards. The potatoes of the 
canton, the chief food of the people, had so degene- 
rated, that the fields yielded the most scanty produce. 
The peasants maintained that the ground was in fault; 
Oberlin, on the contrary, procured new seed. The 
soil of the mountains was really peculiarly favourable 
to the cultivation of this root, and the good minister’s 
crop of course succeeded. The force of example was 
again felt, and abundance of potatoes soon returned 
to the canton. In like manner, Oberlin introduced 
the culture of Dutch clover and flax, and at length 
overcame the most obstinate preindice, in converting 
unprofitable pastures into arable land. Like all agri« 
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stance into useful compost. 
‘incessantly repeated was, ‘‘let nothing be lost.” 


for the most skilful farmers. 


of the five parishes of the canton and with Strasbourg, 


introduced some of the most useful arts into a district 


where they had been utterly neglected, and raised the 
agriculture of these poor mountaineers from a barbarous 
tradition into a practical science. 
the effects of education in the most comprehensive 
sense of the word. 


The instruction which Oberlin afforded to the adults 
of his canton was only just as much as was necessary 
to remove the most pressing evils of their outward 


condition, and to impress them with a deep sense of 


religious obligation. But his education of the young 
had a wider range. When he entered on his minis- 
try, the hut which his prodecessor had built was the 
only schoolhouse of the five villages composing the 
canton. It had been constructed of unseasoned logs, 
and was soon in a ruinous condition. The people, 
however, would not hear of a new building ; the log- 
house had answered very well, and was good enough 
for their time. Oberlin was not to be so deterred 
from the pursuit of his benevolent wishes. He ap- 
plied to his friends at Strasbourg, and took upon him- 
self a heavy pecuniary responsibility. A new building 
was soon completed at Waldbach, and in a few years 
the inhabitants in the other four parishes came vo- 
luntarily forward, to build a schoolhouse in each of 
the villages. Oberlin engaged zealously in the pre- 
paration of masters for these establishments, which 
were to receive all the children of the district when of 
a proper age. But he also carried the principle of 
education farther than it had ever before gone in any 
country. Hewas the founder of Infant Schools. Hesaw 
that, almost from the cradle, children were capable of 
instruction ; that evil habits began much earlier than 


the world had been accustomed to believe; and that | 


the facility with which mature education might be 
conducted, greatly depended upon the impressions 
which the reason and the imagination of infants 
might receive. He appointed conductrices in each 
commune, paid at his own expense; and established 
rooms, where children from two to six years old might 
be instructed and amused : and he thus gave the model 
of those beautiful institutions which have first shown us 
how the happiness of a child may be associated with 
its improvement, and how knowledge, and the disci- 
pline which leads to knowledge, are not necessarily 


«* Harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose,” 


The children in these little establishments were not 
kept ‘from morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve,” 
over the horn-book and primer. They learnt to knit, 
and sew, and spin; and when they were weary, they 
had pictures to look at, and maps, engraved on wood, 
for their special use, of their own canton, of Alsace, 
of France, and of Europe. They sang songs and 
hymns; and they were never suffered to speak a word 
of patois. This last regulation shows the practical 
wisdom of their instructor. There are parts of the 
United Kingdom which will always fall short of the 
general civilisation, as long as languages which have 
no literature continue to be spoken there. The 
Welsh, and Irish, and Gaelic, however venerable in 
the eyes of antiquaries, are effectual obstacles to the 
civilisation of the districts from which they are not 
yet rooted out. 

When the children of the Ban de la Roche—the 
children of peasants, be it remembered, whoa few years 
before the blessing of such a pastor as Oberlin was be- 
stowed upon them, were not only steeped to the lips 
in poverty, but were groping in that darkness of the 
understanding which too often accompanies extreme 
indigence—when these children were removed to the 
higher schools, which possessed the most limited funds 
when compared with almost the meanest of our paro- 
chial endowments for education, they were taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, astronomy, 
sacred and profane history, agriculture, natural his- 
tory especially botany, natural philosophy, music, and 
drawing. Oberlin reserved for himself, almost exclu- 
sively, the religious instruction of this large family ; 
and he established a weekly meeting of all the scholars 
at Waldbach. The inhabitants of Strasbourg and of 
the neighbouring towns from which the Ban de la 
Roche had been recently cut off, came tov look upon 
the wonders which one man had effected. Subscrip- 
tions, poured in upon the disinterested pastor; en- 
dowments were added: ' Well did he use this assist- 
ance. He founded a valuable library for the use of the 
children; he printed a number of the best school- 
books for their particular instruction ; he made a col- 
lection of philosophical and mathematical instruments ; 
and established prizes for masters and scholars. 

Thus did this extraordinary man strive to raise the 
intellectual standard of his parishioners, whilst he la- 
boured to preserve the purity of their morals and the 
strength of their piety. Never did religion present 
more attractive features than in the secluded districts 
of the Ban de la Roche. The love of God was con- 
stantly inculcated as arule of life; but the principle 
was enforced with no ascetic desire to separate it from 
the usefulness and the enjoyment of existence. The 
studies in which these poor children were trained, 


Such were some of 


contributed as much to their happiness as to their 
They were not confined for years, as are 
the boys and girls of our parish schools, to copying 
large text and small hand, to learning by rote the one 
spelling-book, to hammering at the four rules of arith- 
metic without understanding their principles or their 
more practical applications, and to repeating the Cate- 
The principle which unhappily determines 
the course of too many of our parochial schools, is a 
fear that the children of the working classes should 


knowledge. 


chism. 


be over-educated—a grovelling and ignorant fear. 
The children of Oberlin’s schools were taught what- 
ever could be useful to them in their pastoral and 


agricultural life, and whatever could enable them to 


extract happiness out of their ordinary pursuits. 
They were incited to compose short essays on the ma- 
nagement of the farm and the orchard ; they were led 
into the woods to search for indigenous plants, to ac- 
quire their names, and to cultivate them in their own 
little gardens ; they were instructed in the delightful 
art of copying these flowers from nature; it was im- 
pressed upon their minds that as they lived in a dis- 
trict separated by mountains from the rest of mankind, 
and moreover a district naturally sterile, it was their 
peculiar duty to contribute something towards the 
general prosperity; and thus, previously to receiving 
religious confirmation, Oberlin required a certificate 
that the young person had planted two trees. Trees 
were to be planted, roads were to be put into good con- 
dition, and ornamented, to please Him ‘* who rejoices 
when we labour for the public good.” Surely a com- 
munity thus trained to acquire substantial knowledge, 
equally conducive to individual happiness and general 
utility, were likely to become virtuous and orderly 
members of society, contented in their stations, respect- 
ful to their superiors, kind to each other, hospitable 
to the stranger, tolerant to those who differed from 
them in opinion. Oberlin lived long enough to see 
that such conduct was the real result of his wise and 
benevolent system. 

In 1784, Oberlin lost his excellent wife. There 
was a servant in his family, an orphan named 
Louisa Schepler, who had been brought up in his 
schools, and was afterwards one of the conductrices of 
the infant establishments. After being the nurse of 
Oberlin’s children for nine years following the death 
of their mother, this poor girl wrote to her master, 
to beg that she might be allowed to serve him without 
wages. 

* Do not, I entreat you,” she says, “ give me any 
more wages ; foras you treat me like your child in every 
other respect, I earnestly wish you to do so in this 
particular also. Little is needful for the support of 
my body. My shoes, and stockings, and sadots, will 
cost something ; but when I want them, I can ask you 
for them, as a child applies to its father.” 

In the course of twenty years, the population of the 
Ban de la Roche had increased to six times the num- 
ber that Oberlin found them when he entered upon 
his charge. The knowledge which their pastor gave 
to the people gave them also the means of living, and 
the increase of their means increased their numbers. 
The good minister found employment for all. In ad- 
dition to their agricultural pursuits, he taught the 
people straw-plaiting, knitting, and dyeing with the 
plants of thecountry. Inthe course of years, Mr Le- 
grand, of Basle, a wealthy and philanthropic manu- 
faccurer, who had been a director of the Helvetic 
republic, introduced the weaving of silk ribands into 
the district. 

The people of the Ban de la Roche for eighty years 
had been in dispute with the seigneurs about the rights 
of forest to which each party laid claim. This dispute 
was carried on, sometimes with furious violence, but 
habitually with expensive litigation. - In 1813, Ober- 
lin persuaded his flock to come to an accommodation, 
which should at the same time have respect to the 
claims of the owners, and secure a due portion of their 
own proper privileges. He couvinced them that this 
ruinous contest was the scourge of the country, and 
that it was the duty of all men to live in peace. The 
parties agreed to an accommodatiun advantageous to 
both sides; and the pen with which the deed of paci- 
fication was signed was solemnly presented to him by 
the mayors of the canton. It was for that pen to re- 
cord, az clearly as facts can speak, that an educated 
people are the truest respecters of the rights of pro- 
perty! Without an acquaintance with their political 
duties (that part of education which is the most fear- 
fully neglected amongst ourselves), Oberlin could 
never have convinced those peasants that any portion 
of the claims of the seigneur were founded in justice 
and the common good. 

Oberlin died so lately as the year 1827, when he had 
attained a very great age. The difficulties which he 
surmounted, and the actual good which he did, should 
be a lesson of encouragement to all individuals who 
may be situated with the means of producing some lo- 
eal improvement within their reach.. He no doubt 
forfeited some property, and neglected some good pro- 
spects, for the sake of his humble flock ; but he had 
a reward amply compensating these acts of supposed 
self-denial. In the fullness of his heart, the venerable 
man, looking round upon the vallies which he had 
filled with the peacefulness of contented industry, and 
upon the people whom he had trained to knowledge, 
and to virtue, the best fruit of knowledge, exclaimed, 
* Yes! I am happy!” And when he died, he was 
followed to the grave by an entire population, upon 
whom he, a poor but industrious and benevolent 
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cultural improvers, he taught the people the value of 
manure and the best modes of reducing every sub- 
The maxim which he 
He 
established an agricultural society, and founded prizes 
In ten years from his 
acceptance of the pastoral office in the Ban de la 
Roche, he had opened communications between each 


c'ergyman, had showered innumerable blessings, the 
least of which the idle and self-indulging lord of thon- 


sands has neither the grace to will nor the spirit to 
bestow. 


ROUTE FROM NEW YORK TO BACK-COUNTRY. 
A SMALL pocket volume, entitled ‘ Statistics of the 
United States of America,” has just been published 
at a cheap rate by Effingham Wilson, London. Itis 
written by an American, and from its perusal we are 
inclined to consider that it is one of the very best ma- 
nuals yet composed for the guidance of travellers and 
emigrants in the different states of the Union. The 
following directions to the emigrant in his journey 
from New York towards Canada and the back settle- 
ments on the Ohio, &c., may be taken as a specimen 
of the contents:— | 

“When you are in readiness to leave the city for the 
upper country, go to the agent of one of the transpor- 
tation lines, either in Washington Street or Coentis 
Slip, and make your bargain for any distance on the 
rivers and canals, either towards Lake Erie or Lake 
Champlain. Be very particular, and make close in- 
quiry of each agent as to the cost before closing your 
bargain ; when that is done, take from him in writ- 
ing the substance of the contract, by producing which, 
at the close of your journey, the captains of the canal- 
boats will have no opportunity of extortion. The 
house of A. B.Meach and Company, in New York, 
are owners and agents of the ‘ New York and Ohio 
line,’ and, all things considered, I give a decided 
preference to their establishment. The manner of 
bargaining is first for your goods and chattels per 
hundred pounds, the passage of yourself and family 
per mile, and the quantity of baggage to be allowed 
to each person, and for which they shall make no 
charge. The prices vary generally every year; last 
year’s prices may, however, be some criterion, and I 
shall mention them. From New York to Buffalo, a 
distance of five hundred and twenty-three miles, for 
merchandise, &c. one dollar and a quarter, or five 
shillings sterling, per hundred pounds. One and a 
half cents per mile passage, and find yourself, or two 
and a half cents and receive board from the boat. 
The difference in the article of subsistence by either 
mode is but trifling, and, all things taken into consi- 
deration, it is as well to board with the captain. 

The barges from New York to Albany are towed 
by steamers, and the charge of transportation is in- 
cluded in your contract for Buffalo, with the ex- 
ception of your individual passage, which is from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar for each adult; chil- 
dren under twelve years of age half-price. On board 
all these boats food becomes an extra charge, and the 
time usually consumed in the performance of the trip 
from New York to Albany, a distance of one hundred 
and sixty miles, is from fifteen to twenty hours. To 
save expense, when arrived in the city of Albany, the 
barge on board of which is your property, must either 
haul into the basin, or the canal-boat in which you 
embark should be compelled to come alongside the 
barge and receive all articles which you-may have to 
ship ; warehouse fees are thus saved. If the emigrant 
should prefer finding his own subsistence, he need 
lay in but a small stock in Albany, as the canal runs 
through very many populous cities and villages, where 
all the necessaries of life are equally cheap. On board 
canal-boats, where you cook for yourself, you have the 
right to use the boat’s apparatus as soon as the meals 
are prepared for ‘boat boarders’ and crew, but not 
before. 

The cities and towns through which the traveller 
will pass on his route to Lake Erie, are numerous 
and flourishing, and no stronger evidence of the im- 
portance of the country need be required than their 
universally prosperous condition. I will here mention 
some of the chief ones, and leave the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. After leaving Albany, you pass 
Troy, with 12,000 population; Waterford, 3000; 
Schenectady, 8000; Syracuse, 5000; Utica, 10,000 ; 
Rochester, 11,000; Lockport, 3000; Buffalo, 12,000 ; 
and the following other places, all containing a pepu- 
lation of from 1000 to 2500—namely, Lyons, Canejo- 
hari, Liverpool, Montezuma, Port Byron, Albion, 
Middleport, Palmyra, Black Rock, Holley, &c. &c. ; 
all of which have sprung into existence within the last 
twenty years. There is much to be said in favour of 
a location in this extensive region of country, if the 
stranger has funds sufficient to consult his own wishes. 

If the reader intends to go first to Montreal, in 
Upper Canada, he can either go by packet canal-boats 
from Troy to the steam-boats on Lake Champlain, by 
way of the northern caual, by stages from Troy to 
Whitehall, by way of Lake George, or round by the 
Saratoga springs to Whitehall. ‘The water of Lake 
George is reputed to be the purest in the world, and it 
is here procured for many of the cathedrals of Europe, 
to be by them consecrated and used as ‘holy water.’ 

There is a pleasant railroad from Schenectady to 
the great American springs, distant only twenty-eight 
miles, whither thousands from all parts of the world 
resort in summer, either for the benefit of health or 
the pleasures of travelling. Congress Hall and the 
Pavilion are the two best houses at the ‘Spa,’ and, 
after having remained a few days, you may proceed 
by stage to Whitehall, where the Montreal boats are 
daily arriving and departing. The country through 
which you will necessarily travel is well improved 
and quite pleasant. “To proceed by way of the Great 
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Erie Canal, you will take passage on board an Erie 
Canal packet-boat, two of which leave Schenec- 
tady daily for Buffalo. These boats are expeditious, 
and fitted up in a style of elegance at once astonish- 
ang ; and the cost of travelling and boarding is about 
four cents, or twopence English, per mile. These 
boats are four and a half days performing the trip of 
three hundred and thirty-one miles. Uticais the first 
place of importance in point of population ; and if the 
reader would desire to view a delightful city and sur- 
rounding country, put up at the City Hotel, and re- 
main a day or two. Rochester is a place that should 
not be passed without an examination; the falls of 
the Genessee are well worthy of notice, and a person 
may very pleasantly while away a few hours in visit- 
ing the different manufactories. This city has been 
built since 1815, ‘The Eagle tavern is the best house 
in Rochester; on its roof is a pleasant promenade, 
from which there is a first-rate view of the place, and 
much of the surrounding country. Steam-boats run 
from Rochester across to Toronto (late York), in 
Upper Canada, and to other places on the British side 
of Lake Ontario. 

At Buffalo you will embark on board a steam-boat 
or schooner bound up Lake Erie. - You can land 
either at Erie (Pennsylvania), Cleveland or Sandusky 
(Ohio), or continue on to the city of. Detroit in the 
Michigan territory. I would advise the latter course. 
Daily lines of steam-boats and other lake-vessels are 
established between the cities of Buffalo and Detroit. 
The distance is three hundred and sixty miles, and 
the voyage is performed in forty-eight hours; the 
»price of the passage is two and a half and three dol- 
‘lars. When arrived at Detroit, you may either go 
by land to the interior or round by water, through 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, to the western point of 
this territory, to the town of Newberry Port, near 
the mouth of the St Joseph’s river, or to the town of 
Chicago, in the state of Lllinois, distant by water, 
across the head of Lake Michigan, about thirty-six 
“miles. 

To reach the lower section of the state, or that 
washed by the Ohio river, it is best to leave the Buf- 
falo steam-boat at Cleveland, on Lake Erie, im the 
state of Ohio, and pass by the Ohio State Canal to 
Portsmouth, on the Ohio river, where steam-boats 
will convey you by Cincinnati (Ohio) and Louisville 
(Kentucky) to the mouth of the Wabach, or to seve- 
ral landings on the Indiana side of the Ohio, from 
whence you will proceed to the interior of the state by 
waggons. 

At Albany, Utica, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and indeed at all western towns and cities, 
every hotel, and line of canal and steam-boats, has 
one or more runners. These vagabonds are annoying 
‘to the stranger, and disgusting to the citizens. Take 

notice of them, or any thing they may say to you, 
for they willsay any thing and every thing as interest 
may direct. Take care ot your own baggage; and if 
“you visit the houses which I have recommended, you 
will generally find every thing convenient and com- 
fortable, All public-houses have carriages of convey- 
ance frem and to the boats and stage-houses free of 
ost in every instance. Servants in America are hired 
and paid by the landlords; however, a sixpence now 
and then does not induce them to be less attentive to 
your comfort.” 


AUSTRALIAN CUSTOMS. 

THE following account of some curious manners and 
eustoms of the inhabitants:of King George’s Sound, 
in Australia, formed part of a communication lately 
made to the Royal Geographical Society :—Retalia- 
tion seems to be their principle inquarrels. If aman 
“is killed, his friends are content with the death of any 
one of the tribe to which the aggressor belongs. If 
he should have been killed by accident, as falling from 
‘2 tree, his friends impute it to an adverse tribe, and 
kill one of them in consequence. If a man is ill, and 
imagines he shall not recover, he attempts to kill some- 
“body, and fancies by so doing that he shall get well 
again. Although their war implements are of a dan- 
‘gerous nature, they are described as being by no means 
a warlike race of people.’ They are very dexterous 
in avoiding the spear; and in their wars with each 
other, generally arising from quarrels about their wo- 
“men, they are content with inflicting a wound, which 
-is a signal for battle to cease. When their attacks on 
each other are intended to be fatal, they are generally 
-made by stealth, and during night; and it is curious 
that the friends of a person who may be killed in this 
_ amanner (which is always by the spear) are careful 
-Bever to mention his name, asserting that, if they do, 
“it will raise his ghost. Should another person have 
‘the same name st the deceased, he will immediately 
ehangeit, to avoid repeating it. They bury their dead, 
with much lamentation, in a grave about a yard wide, 
four feet long, and about a yard in depth. The bottom 
»of the grave ig covered with the bark of trees and 
green boughs. ‘The corpse is then placed in it, ortia- 
«mented, and wrapped up in his cloak, with the knees 
bent to the breagn, and the arms folded across the body. 
Green boughs are then laid over the body, then bark, 
and earth; morg boughs are then placed on the earth, 
on which are laid his spears, knife, hammer, and orna- 
‘mental featherg, His womena, or throwing-stick, 
and curl, or caryed fat stick, are also stuck on each 
‘side of the mould, They also cut circles in the trunks 
of the adjacent yees. Their mourning is either by 


daubing their faces with black, or large blotches of 
white paint, particularly on the forehead, which they 
continue to wear a long time. Theimplements of the 
women are also buried with them; but there is not 
so much ceremony in their funerals as those of the 
men. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


DuRInG my first season at the Dublin university, I 
was invited to pass a short vacation with a relative of 
my mother. He lived in the south of Ireland, in an 
ancient family mansion-house, situated in the moun- 
tains, and at a considerable distance from the mail- 
coach road, This gentleman was many years older 
than I. He had an only sister, a girl of sixteen, 
beautiful and accomplished. At the period of my 
visit she w4s still at school, but was to finally leave 
it, as my host informed me, at midsummer. Never 
was there a more perfect specimen of primitive Mile- 
sian life than that which the domicile of my worthy 
relative exhibited. The house was enormously large 
—half ruinous—and all, within and without, wild, 
rackety, and irregular. There was a troop of idle 
and slatternly servants of both sexes, distracting every 
department of the establishment; and a pack of use- 
less dogs infesting the premises, and crossing you at 
every turn. Between the biped and quadruped nui- 
sances an eternal war was carried on, and not an hour 
of the day elapsed, but a canine outcry announced 
that some of those unhappy curs were being ejected 
by the butler, or pelted by the cook. So common- 
place was this everlasting uproar, that after a few days 
I almost ceased to notice it. 

I was dressing for dinner, when the noise of dogs 
quarrelling in the yard brought me to the window; a 
terrier was being worried by a rough savage-looking 
fox-hound, whom I had before this noticed and avoided. 
At the moment my host was crossing from the stable, 
he struck the hound with his whip, but, regardless of 
the blow, he still continued his attack upon the smaller 
dog. The old butler, in coming from the garden, 
observed the dogs fighting, and stopped to assist in 
separating them. Just then, the brute quitted the 
terrier, seized the master by the leg, and cut the ser- 
vant in the hand. A groom rushed out on hearing the 
uproar, struck the prongs of a pitchfork through the 
dog’s body, and killed him on the spot. This scene 
occurred in less time than I have taken in relating 
it. I hastened from my dressing-room ; my host had 
bared his leg, and was washing the wound, which. 
was a jagged tear from the hound’s tooth. Part of 
the skin was loose, and a sudden thought seemed to 
strike hims he desired an iron to be heated, took a 
sharp penknife from his pocket, coolly and effectually 
removed the ragged flesh, and, regardless of the agony 
it occasioned, with amazing determination cauterised 
the wound severely. 

The old butler, however, contented himself with 
binding up his bleeding hand. He endeavoured to 
dissuade his master from undergoing what he consi- 
dered to be unnecessary pain. ‘The dog was dead, 
sure, and that was quite sufficient to prevent any dan- 
ger arising from the bite;” and, satisfied with this 
precaution, he remained indifferent to future conse- 
quences, and in perfect confidence that no ulterior 
injury could occur from the wound. Three months 
passed away—my friend’s sister was returning from 
school; and as the mountain road was in bad repair, 
and a bridge had been swept away by the floods, 
saddle-horses were sent away to meet the carriage. 
The old butler, who had some private affairs to trans- 
act in the neighbouring town, volunteered to be the 
escort of his young mistress, and obtained permission. 
That there was something unusual in the look and 
manner of her attendant, was quickly remarked by the 
lady. His address was wild and hurried, and some 
extraordinary feelings appeared to agitate him. To 
an inquiry if he was unwell, he returned a vague un- 
meaning answer; he trembled violently when assist- 
ing her on horseback ; and it was evident that some 
strange and fearful sensations disturbed him. 

They rodé some miles rapidly, until they reached 
the rivulet where the bridge had been carried off by 
the flood. To cross the stream was noway difficult, 
as the water barely covered the horse’s fetlock. The 
lady had ridden through the water, when a thrilling 
cry of indescribable agony from her attendant arrested 
her. Her servant was on the opposite side, endea- 
vouring to rein in his unwilling horse, and in his face 
there was a horrible and convulsed look that terrified 
his alarmed mistress. To her anxious questions he 
only replied by groans, which too truly betrayed his 
sufferings. At last he pointed to the stream, and ex- 
claimed, “‘I. cannot, dare not cross-it! Oh, God! I 
am lost !—the dog—the dog!” What situation could 
be more frightful than that in which the lady found 
herself ?—in the centre of a desolate and unpeopled 
moor, far from assistance, and left alone with a per- 
son afflicted with decided madness. She might, it is 
true, have abandoned him, for the terrors of the poor 
wretch would have prevented him from crossing the 
rivulet; but with extraordinary courage she returned, 
seized the bridle fearlessly, and, notwithstanding the 
outcries of the unhappy man, forced his horse through 
the water, and never left his side until she fortu- 
nately overtook some tenants of her brother returning 
from a neighbouring fair. I arrived ona visit the 
third evening after this occurrence, and the recoliec- 
wien. of that poor old man’s sutferings has ever: since 


haunted my memory. All that medical skill and 
affectionate attention on his master’s part could do to 
assuage his pain, and mitigate the agonies he occa- 
sionally underwent, was done. At length came the 
moment that was devoutly prayed for. He died on the 
sixth morning.—Wild Sports of the West. 


MAGIC. 


THE subject of natural magic (says Brewster in his 
entertaining work on that subject) is one of great ex- 
tent as well as of deep interest. In its widest range, 
it embraces the history of the governments and super- 
stitions of ancient times—of the means by which they 
maintained their influence over the human mind—of 
the assistance’which they derived from the arts and 
sciences, and from a knowledge of the powers and 
phenomena of nature. When the tyrants of antiquity 
were unable or unwilling to found their sovereignty 
on the affections and interests of their people, they 
sought to entrench themselves in the strongholds of 
supernatural influence, and to rule with the delegated 
authority of heaven. The prince, the priest, and the 
sage, were leagued in a dark conspiracy to deceive and 
enslave their species ; and man, who refused his sub- 
mission to a being like himself, became the obedient 
slave of a spiritual despotism, and willingly bound 
himself in chains when they seemed to have been 
forged by the gods. 

This system of imposture was greatly favoured by 
the ignorance of these early ages. The human mind 
is at all times fond of the marvellous, and the credu- 
lity of the individual may be often measured by his 
own attachment to the truth. When knowledge was 
the property of only one caste, it may by no means be 
difficult toemploy itin the subjugation of the great mass 
of society. An acquaintance with the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and the variations in the state of the 
atmosphere, enabled its pessessor to predict astrono- 
mical and meteorological phenomena with a frequency 
and accuracy which could not fail to invest him with 
a divine character. The power of bringing down fire 
from the heavens, even at times when the electric in- 
fluence was itself in a state of repose, could be re- 
garded only as a gift from heaven. The power of 
rendering the human body insensible to fire was an 
irresistible instrument of imposture ; and in the com- 
binations of chemistry, and the influence of drugs and 
soporific embrocations on the human frame, the an- 
cient magicians found their most available resources. 

The secret use which was thus made of scientific 
discoveries and of remarkable inventions, has no doubt 
prevented many of them from reaching the present 
times; but though we are very ill informed respecting 
the progress of the ancients in various departments of 
the physical sciences, yet we have sufficient evidence 
that almost every branch of knowledge had contri- 
buted its wonders to the magician’s budget, and we 
may even obtain some insight into the scientific ac- 
quirements of former ages, by diligent study of their 
fables and their miracles. 

The science of Acoustics furnished the ancient sor- 
cerers with some of their best deceptions. The imi- 
tation of thunder in their subterranean temples could 
not fail to indicate the presence of a supernatural 
agent. The golden virgins whose ravishing voices 
resounded through the temple of Delphos; the stone 
from the river Pactolus, whose trumpet notes scared the 
robber from the treasure which it guarded ; the speak- 
ing head, which uttered its oracular responses at Les- 
bos; and the vocal statue of Memnon, which began at 
the break of day to accost the rising sun—were all de- 
ceptions derived from science, and from a diligent ob- 
servation of the phenomena of nature. 

The principles of Hydrostatics were equally avail. 
able in jthe work of deception. The marvellous 
fountain which Pliny describes in the island of An- 
dros as discharging wine for seven days, and water 
during the rest of the year; the spring of oil which 
broke outin Rome to welcome the return of Augustus 
from the Sicilian war—the three empty urns which 
filled themselves with wine at the annual feast of Bac- 
chus in the city of Elis—the glass tomb of Belus 
which was full of oil, and which, when once emptied 
by Xerxes, could not again be filled—the weeping 
statues, and the perpetual lamps of the ancients—were 
all the obvious effects of the equilibrium and pressure 
of fluids. 

Although we have no direct evidence that the phi- 
losophers of antiquity were skilled in Mechanics, yet 
there are indications of their knowledge, by no means 
equivocal, in the erection of the Egyptian obelisks, 
and in the transportation of huge masses of stone, and 
their subsequent elevation to great heights in their 
temples. The powers which they employed, and the 
mechanism by which they operated, have been studi- 
ously concealed ; but their existence may be inferred. 
from the results otherwise inexplicable, and the infe- 
rence derives additional confirmation from the mecha- 
nical arrangements which seem to have formed a part 
of their religious impostures. When in some of the 
infamous mysteries of ancient Rome, the unfortunate 
victims were carried off by the gods, there is reason 
to beliéve that they were hurried away by the power 
of machinery; and when Apollonius, conducted by 
the Indian sages to the temple of their god, felt the 
earth rising and falling beneath his feet like the agi- 
tated sea, he was no doubt placed upon a moving floor 
capable of imitating the heavings of the waves. The 
rapid descent of those who consulted the oracle in the 
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cave of Trophonius—the moving tripods which Apol- 
lenius saw in the Indian temples—the walking statues 
at Antium, and in the temple of Hierapolis—and the 
wooden pigeon of Archytas, are specimens of the me- 
chanical resources of ancient magic. 


But of all the sciences, Optics is the most fertile in 
marvellous expedients. The power of bringing the 
remotest objects within the very grasp of the observer, 
and of swelling into gigantic magnitude the almost in- 
visible bodies of the material world, never fails to in- 
spire with astonishment even those who understand 
the means by which these prodigies are accomplished. 
The ancients, indeed, were not acquainted with those 
combinations of lenses and mirrors which constitute 
the telescope and the microscope, but they must have 
been familiar with the property of lenses and mir- 
rors to form erect and inverted images of the objects. 
There is reason to think that they employed them to 
effect the apparition of their gods; and in some of 
the descriptions of the optical displays which hallowed 
their ancient temples, we recognise all the transfor- 
mations of the modern phantasmagoria. 


TOWNS IN THE EAST. 


GENERALLY in the towns of the East the streets are 
very narrow, and little better than dark passages. In 
Grand Cairo, if you unfortunately meet a string of 
masked beauties upon donkeys, you must make a ra- 
pid retreat, or resign yourself to be squeezed to a 
mummy against the wall, for daring to stand in their 
course, if your curiosity should tempt you to do so. 
The Chandy Choke, in Delhi, is, however, a great 
exception to this rule, and is perhaps the broadest 
street in any cityin the East. The houses in it have 
occasionally balconies in front of them, in which the 
men sit, loosely arrayed in white muslin, smoking 
their hookahs ; and women, who have forfeited all 
pretensions to modesty, are sometimes seen unveiled, 
similarly occupied. The din of so populous a place 
is very great, for every house seems as well furnished 
as a hive of bees. The population is near 200,000 
souls, in an area of seven miles in circumference, 
which is the extent of the wall of modern Delhi. 
The great peculiarity of an eastern town is, that 
every thing is done in public: the people talk as loudly 
as they can, and sometimes, when engaged in unim- 
portant matters, seem to be scolding each other in the 
most outrageous manner: the neighing of horses, the 
lowing of cattle, the creaking of cart-wheels, and the 
clinking of pewterers’ hammers (for all occupations 
are carried on in a little open space in front of each 
shop), are beyond all endurance. The trumpeting 
noise of the elephants, with the groaning of the ca- 
mels, varied occasionally by the roaring of a leopard 
or a cheator (which animals are led about the streets 
hooded to sell for the purposes of hunting), with the 
unceasing beat of the tom-tom, the shrill pipe, and 
the cracked sound of the viol, accompanied by the 
worse voices of the singers, are enough to drive a 
moderately nervous person to desperation. Among 
the natives of Mahometan towns there seems to be a 
familiarity of manner that places every one in a mo- 
ment at his ease. It a stranger enter the town and find 
a group engaged in any amusement, he will not scru- 
ple to join it instantly, and take as much interest in 
its pursuit as if he had known the members of itall his 
life; and then, perhaps, tendering his pipe to one of 
the party, or receiving one from it—a sure sign of in- 
tended hospitality—sit down and relate his history 
with as much frankness as if he had met a brother. 
The houses are generally irregular in their construc- 
tion, and not unfrequently curiously decorated. Dif- 
ferent coloured curtains hang before the doors ; 
variegated screens serve as blinds to the windows; 
and the custom of hanging clothes, particularly scarfs 
of every hue, pink, blue, yellow, green, and white, on 
the tops of the houses to dry, make them look as gay 
as a ship on a gala day with all its colours flying. 
The clouds of dust from the number of equipages, 
with the insects that surround the pastry-cooks’ shops, 
are the most intolerable plagues of all. The rancid 
smell of the nasty-looking mixtures that are constantly 
in course of manufacture before you, with the general 
stench of the town, is a sign that it is seldom indeed 
that a musk caravan from Koten passes through it. 
I think, in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, there 
is a story of a princess threatening to have a confec- 
tioner beheaded, if he did not put pepper in his tart- 
lets, However despotic it may appear in this lady, I 
cannot help thinking it a just satire upon the pastry 
of the East; for to season it out of all taste of its own 
fundamental ingredients, is the only way to make it 
palatable. This cook, I think, nearly tell a martyr 
to the honour of his profession, and refused to be dic- 
tated to; and I do not believe any thing would induce 
his brethren of the present day to improve their con- 
fectionery. Riding through the town requires much 
management and some skill. It is unnecessary to 
shout, push, and kick the whole way, to warn the 
multitude to get out of the road. Occasionally you 
have to squeeze past a string of loaded camels, or start 
away from 4 train of elephants ; and if your horse be 
frightened at these last animals, which is frequently the 
case, it needs some ingenuity to avoid being plunged 
into the cauldrons which simmer on each side of the 
way in front of the cooks’ shops. The fear is mutual 
very often ; and the elephants, in attempting to escape 
from the approach of a horseman, may well be supposed 


to throw the whole street into a fine confusion. In one 
of my strolls through the city on horseback, I was 
nearly swept away by a species of simoom, caused by 
the progress through the dusty town of some im- 
portant personage travelling in state. When over- 
taken by such a storm, it is a long time before you can 
recover either your sight or position. The idle cause of 
all this tumult was reposing quietly in a shining yellow 
palanquin, tricked out with gilt moulding in every 
possible direction. He was preceded by a large re- 
tinue of strange-looking beings, mounted on horses 
and dromedaries, and dressed in the most fantastic 
style. The animals were covered with scarlet housings, 
bound by gold lace, their bridles studded with shells ; 
round their necks were collars of gold or silver, with 
little drops hanging to them, that kept time most ad- 
mirably with their jogging measure. The camels 
were likewise adorned with bells. The riders were 
in large cloth dresses, caftans, reaching from their 
necks to their heels, open only on each side, from the 
hip downwards, for the convenience of sitting on horse- 
back. These were fastened round the waist by a cotton 
shawl, either of white or green, in several folds. The 
common colours of the coats were red and yellow. A 
cimiter hung by their sides, and they bore matchlocks 
upon their shoulders. A helmet, sometimes of steel, 
and sometimes of tin, pressed close to the head, in 
shape not unlike a dish-cover; a pair of jack-boots 
reaching to the knee, and fitting quite tight to the leg ; 
the loose trousers gathered above, giving to the thigh 
the appearance of being the seat of a dropsy; and a 
pair of spurs, resembling two rusty weathercocks, 
completed the equipment of these splendid retainers. 
Then followed a mass of servants on foot, some naked, 
and some with their limbs bare and bodies covered. 
They carried sheathed swords in their hands, and 
shouted out the titles of their lord, at frequent inter- 
vals, in their passage through the city. They were 
followed by the stud, each horse beautifully capari- 
soned, and led by a groom; then came the elephants 
with their showy trappings, gilt howdahs, and um- 
brellas of gold or silver tissue. The palanquin, bear- 
ing the owner of these motley assemblages, at length 
appeared, and was followed by a guard similar to 
the one that preceded him. At a distance these pro- 
cessions look very grand, particularly the elephants 
and their castles ; but when near, there is a great taw- 
dry and ill-assorted tinsel. The horsemen of the party 
add greatly to the interest of the scene, by exhibiting 
their evolutions upon the line of their route. Some 
tilt at each other with their spears; and others affect 
to pursue, with drawn swords, the runaways of the 
party, who in turn chase their followers back into 
the ranks. 
use of the spear, the natives are generally very skil- 
ful; but some of the irregular cavalry of the country 
excel all belief in these exercises. They will gallop at 
a tent-peg, stuck firmly into the ground, and divide 
it with the point of the spear, not abating their speed 
in the least, and I have seen a troop of men, one after 
the other, break a bottle with a ball from the match- 
lock, while flying past at a racing pace.—Skinner’s 
Excursions in India. 


THE PEASANT’S SONG. 

{From a volume just published, under the title of ‘* Songs and 
Poems, by James Beattie, journeyman mason.” The author, we un- 
derstand, resides at Leetown, near Errol, in the Carse of Gowry.] 

Now the sun is westering down, 
And our toil is nearly done; 
When the caller gloamin’ comes, . 
We willseek our cottage homes; 
There our weary limbs we'll lay, 
On our bed of rest till day ; 

Soft and still shall be our sleep, 
Under midnight shadows deep. 


Our good angel from on high, 
There shall watch us with his eye. 
Though with toil our sinews slack, 
Morning brings their vigour back. 
Love and mercy at our side, 
Sorrows we may well abide. 
Tender ties our life endears, 
Overcoming grief and fears. 


Ere the morning sun shall rise 
Glorious in the eastern skies, 
Wandering forth in love and joy, 
To our rude but lov’d employ ; 
Grateful for our happy days, 

We our morning song shall raise ; 
Telling to the east and west 

How the sons of toil are bless’d. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE NATURE OF FLAME. 

Flame is the rapid combustion of volatilised matter. 
The tallow or the wax is melted and drawn upto the top 
of the wick of a candle. Here it is boiled and con- 
verted into vapour, which ascends in the form of a 
column. This vapour is raised to such a temperature 
that it combines rapidly with the oxygen of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and the heat evolved is such as 
to heat the vapour to whiteness. Flame, then, is 
merely volatile, combustible matter, heated white-hot. 
‘The combustion can only take. place in that part of the 
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column of hot vapour that is in contact with the at- 
mosphere, namely, the exterior surface. The flame 
of a candle, then, is merely a thin film of white-hot 
vapour, enclosing within a quantity of hot vapour, 
which, for want of oxygen, is incapable of burning. 
But as it advances upward in consequence of the out- 
ward film being already consumed, it gradually con- 
stitutes the outer surface of the column, and assumes 
the form of flame. ‘And as the supply of hot vapour 
diminishes as it ascends, and at last fails altogether, 
the flame of a candle gradually tapers to a point.—D7 
Thomson on Heat and Electricity. 


ADVENTURE WITH A RHINOCEROS. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Bengal Hurkaru says, that, 
being on a visit at the quarantine station at Edmon- 
tone Island, he was informed that a rhinoceros had 
several times made his appearance close to the resi- 
dence at Middleton Point, on Saugor Island. I was 
requested (says he), being a killer, to go over and try 
my luck. I did so, and made preparation for a re- 
gular set-to. A stage being erected on a tree close to 
a tank at which my customer was in the habit of 
drinking every night, I there, in company with the 
resident at the Point, took my seat at eight o’clock 
in the evening, it being then quite dark. My first 
cheeroot had not been quite burnt out, when a noise 
from the jungle in our rear warned us of an approach. 
From the noise, I thought it was an elephant. Our 
anxiety, you may be sure, was very intense ; however, 
in a very few minutes a very large animal showed his 
back within thirty yards of us. I saw it, and imme- 
diately pointed it out to my companion through the 
gloom, and we both agreed that it was our friend. His 
approach was slow, grazing as he came along, until 
almost immediately under us, and then we fired. He 
seemed a little astonished, but didnot move. The se- 
cond volley (for we were well armed, having two 
double-barrels each) disturbed him; he turned sharp 
round and made off with a curious snorting noise like 
an overgrown hog. . He had the benefit of eight balls, 
which were, at the distance of fifteen yards, poured 
upon his impenetrable hide; but he seemed to mind 
them no more than so many peas. Ten minutes had 
hardly elapsed. before he came again, but not on the 
same ground; he strolled along rather cautiously to- 
wards the tank. We had another beautiful view of 
him, and again fired together as before, when I am 
sorry to say the gun of my friend burst, blowing off 
two of his fingers on the left hand, and slightly 
wounding me in the arm. Nothing was now left for 
us but to go home; and at that time of night, and in 
such a place, with such an animal in our neighbour- 
hood, it was no joke. My friend took a cutlass, and E 
took two of myguns. We cautiously descended the 
tree, and made good our retreat. dom oat 

A month and a half passed before the hand of my 
friend had healed, when we determined upon another 
attack, but ina different manner. Theartillery of the 
station (two six-pounders) were placed in his path, 
and there we agreed to watch his approach. Every 
thing was got in readiness. The moon was favourable, 
and we took our station at the old look-out tree in 
the evening. The first start which we made was 
ominous, a tiger springing almost from under our feet 
as I was levelling the guns. One was pointed tosweep 
the corner of the tank, and the other to take him if he 
came in a different direction. A long tedious night 
passed, and norhinoceros. The tiger above mentioned 
prowled about the tree all night, but we could not get 
ashot at him. Another night passed in like manner, 
but the third night at ten o’clock our old friend once 
more showed himself. Down I jumped to my post at 
the gun, but he saw my movements, and vanished. 
Nearly an hour passed before he again made his ap- 
pearance ; but when he did come, I got him right be- 
fore my gun; and as I was raising the match to fire, 
he charged full at me. But he was too late ; the fatal 
spark had done its duty, and the canister met him 
half way. I lost no time in getting up the tree, for 
you may be sure the idea of his ugly horn being near 
me was not at all comfortable ; it gave me, however, 
surprising agility, and I stumbled over my friend, who 
was coming down to assist me. In the midst of the 
confusion, a terrible groan proclaimed our victory. 
The next morning we found he had run nearly fifty 
yards, and there fell to rise no more. Many of the 
shot had taken effect. One (the fatal one) in the left 
eye, three in the shoulder, one in the flank, passing 
through his\ kidney and the hind quarter. His di- 
mensions were twelve feet in length, without the tail, 
which made two more, seven feet high, and thirteen 
in circumference. Altogether he is a perfect monster, 
On opening him, one of the leaden balls of our first 
attack. was found in his stomach, and appeared to be 
mortifying the flesh all round. I had a tough job te 
skin him, &c. Five of our balls were cutout. The 
flesh of the animal was greedily devoured by the fa- 
mished crew of a Burmese boat, which arrived at the 
point in distress.—Alexander’s East India Magazine. 
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MY UNCLE. 

Ir it be a miserable thing to have too much to do, or 
more than one can overtake, it is most assuredly a 
still more miserable thing to have nothing todo; and 
of this truth no man that ever lived, perhaps, was 
more sensible than my poor dear departed uncle; or 
at least there was no man who ought to have been 
more sensible of it than he, and I have reason to be- 
lieve that he was. 

Poor dear uncle, he was a jewel of aman—a man of 
ten thousand; and he would have been, as he deserved 
to be, a happy one, had he not been afflicted with an 
independency in the latter part of his life, which ren- 
dered it unnecessary for him to do any thing. I say 
afflicted with an independency, because it was pre- 
cisely of that unhappy amount, which, though it cer- 
tainly places a man beyond the reach of want, is yet 
a great deal too limited to allow of his employing 
either himself or it in any sort of active or available 
Wway—just enough to eradicate all desire of doing 
any thing, and not enough to admit of any indulgence 
in any of those enjoyments with which wealth can so 
agreeably supply the place of employment. My uncle 
was nailed down, as it were, for his natural life, to one 
precise and particular spot in creation, and to one pre- 
cise and particular purpose in life; or, if he can be 
said to have moved, his motions must be likened to 
those of a mill-horse. They were within a limited 


and impassable circle, where he pursued one unvary- | 


ing and eternal round. His independency, in short, 
hung about his neck like a mill-stone. It tied him 
fairly up, and made him one of the most useless beings 
in creation.” But, in candour, I must not after all lay 
the whole blame of his utter inutility as a member of 
society on his annuity, for I always suspected that the 
worthy man had in reality no great talent for busi- 
ness, and, what is more, no great inclination for it, 
though he certainly affected great fondness for an ac- 
tive life, and really was active enough in trifles; but 
I observed that he liked his work to be of his own 
choosing ; and, further, that it was only in trifling 
matters that he ever exerted himself. 

Tt may be remarked of many, if not of all of those 
who have no serious occupation to follow, that they 
are amazingly fond of little domestic sort of jobs, little 
missions, and so forth, and that they attach a vast 
deal of importance to them, and go about their execu- 
tion with great earnestness. and indefatigable zeal. 
Such a man as this was my poor dear uncle; but in 
him it was carried farther, I think, than in any other 
instance which ever came under my observation. He, 
good soul, absolutely gloated over the’ prospect of a 
message, a mission, or a job, or a purchase, or an or- 
der for coals, or any thing or'every thing, in short, that 
was likely to afford him a forenoon’s employment, or 
presented itself in the shape of a “something to do;” 
and so precious did he hold these morsels, that he 
never allowed himself to indulge in the extravagance 

_ of finishing them off ata gulp. To-drop metaphor, 
he took care never to complete what he had in hand, 
at one call or with one effort. He’ economised it, and 

contrived to keep himself running to and fro a whole 
forenoon about one job or mission, however apparently 
simple it might be. Thus, what a spendthrift in this 
sort of treasure would have gone through in an hour, 
he made last him, perhaps, a week. Yor instance, if 
coal was wanted for the house, none but himself must 
order it. It would be more than the'servant’s place 
was worth if she dared’ to do it; andas for his wile, 
she knew better than to interfere at all. The order 
must be given by himself, and he must go himself to 
_ the coal-yard, and he must see Mr Black himself—he 
_ would’nt order otherwise; and if Mr Black was not 


| jackanapes of a coal-merchant’s clerk. 
would as soon have parted with his hat as with the | 


-order—what? 


within—an absolute windfall of good fortune this— 
he must call again, that is, to-morrow forenoon, for 
it was too good a job to be exhausted all in one day. 
The lad who kept the coal-merchant’s counting- 
house, knowing my uncle well, and knowing well, 
also, the purpose of his visit on this occasion, used to 
endeavour to extract the order from him; but it 
would’nt do. My uncle was not to be done that way. 
He was’nt to be so cozened out of a good job bya 
In truth, he 


order, until he had squeezed the last drop of enjoy- 
ment out of it which it was capable of affording ; 
and there is nothing wonderful in his being shy on 
this point either, when it is considered that he had 
been looking forward to the jod for an entire week. pre- 
viously, with the most pleasing anticipation, and 
wearying his life out till coal was wanted. Nay, he 
complained, or, if he did not absolutely venture to 
complain, he at least wondered, in a tone very like 
that of complaint, that they had lasted so long. 
“Dear me, Betty !’”? he would say to the servant girl, 
and looking now and then into the eoal-box in the 
kitchen, “are these coals not done yet? The last 
did not serve us so long by a week ;” and he affect- 
ed here to be highly pleased with their long dura- 
tion, although in reality he was both irritated and dis- 
appointed. 

In such a case as this of the coal, I may mention by 
the way, that, although my poor dear uncle met Mr 
Black on the street by accident—a circumstance which 
most other people would consider rather fortunate in a 
small way—he would not give him his order, for this 
also would be finishing the job prematurely, and when 
there was no occasion whatever for doing so; he 
would merely intimate to him that his stock was nearly 
out, and’ would add, “ But I willlook in upon you my- 
self one of these forenoons.” 

At length, however, the worthy man finds Mr 
Black, and in the very centre of his coal-yard, too. 
Here, therefore, one would think, the business would 
have ended. The order must now be given, surely, di- 
rectly and conclusively. The job is now fairly brought 
to aclose. Not at all; my poor dear uncle thought 
the last coals he had, smoked a great deal, and depo- 
sited toomuch ashes; and this heexplains to Mr Black, 
and he inquires if he has no other description in the 
yard. “Oh yes; great variety,” says the civil and 
accommodating Mr Black; “here is Elgin, here is 
Halbeath, here is Wallsend,” &c. &c. “Ay, just'so 
now,” would my uncle say ; “why, then, I’ll tell you, 
Mr Black, what Ill do, or rather what you’ll do. 
You'll be so good as put meup a small’ sample of each 
in a sheet of brown paper, and I’]l take them home 


| and show them to my wife, and we’ll determine on 


which we shall take.” “Why,why, Mr Shaw,” would 
Mr Black say, “‘you’ll never carry such a thing’ as 
that yourself; I’ll send one of my boys with the par- 
cel.” My uncle could have knocked him down for his 
officiousness. ‘* By no means; I’ll take them home 
myself.” Accordingly, the coal samples are bundled 
up, and off would my poor uncle walk with his dirty 
burden, as proud of it as if he had been carrying the 
king’s' crown at a procession. For why ?—it was'a job 
after his'own heart. On reaching home, the worthy 
inan would display his dingy treasure on the kitchen 
dresser for inspection ; a'consultation would then take 
place with my aunt regarding the various merits and 
demerits of the different samples; and on these oc- 
casions it was generally determined that he should 
Why, the very same description of 
coul they had’ last ; and, next day—observe, not the 
same day—my uncle would make out a new errand 


and a new forenoon’s employment in ordering accor- 
dingly. 

I observed, too, of my uncle, that not one of the 
shops he dealt with was in his own neighbourhood, 
although every thing he could have occasion for, and 
of the very best kinds too, was to be had within 
thirty yards of his own door. His shops were all 
at the farthest extremities of the town. Indeed, he 
seemed to make it a rule never to purchase an article 
within the distance of a mile of his place of residence ; 
and I firmly believe, if any man had opened a shop 
another half mile still farther off, he would have been 
sure of his patronage. Reversing the ordinary no- 
tions on this subject, distance was the greatest recom- 
mendation which his butcher, baker, or grocer, could 
possess; and the reasons for this part of his conduct 
are obvious enough. Distance made a job, otherwise 
of no value, something worth lovking after. Two or 
three runs to one or other of these distant shops in a 
day—and he generally managed to make out this—got 
quit of as many hours delightfully. 

Of ali the jobs, however, of this kind, which came 
within his province—and there were very few of any 
kind that in his opinion did not—that of attending the 
butcher-market was by far the best. It was frequent, 
steady, regular, and constant. Groceries did pretty 
well, too, for he could run backwards and forwards 
for two or three hours with samples of this kind of 
tea, and that kind of sugar, and bits of different kinds 
of cheese from sixpence per pound upwards, to show 
my aunt before concluding a purchase ; but then, this, 
though very good certainly, came comparatively but 
seldom ; probably not oftener than once a fortnight or 
so, although here, too, he managed a bit, and would 
on no account order more than a fortnight’s consump:_ . 
tion of any thing ata time. But, after all, there was 
no job like butcher-marketing. It was almost daily, 
for one thing ; and then there was such a variety, that 
he could go to and from the shop to the house, report- 
ing progress to my aunt, and giving a faithful and 
detailed account of the different nice things on sale, 
for an hour or two, without seeming to be very trifling 
or very tedious. I ought, however, to have mentioned 
that the butcher’s shop was an exception, in point of 
distance, to allthe rest. Itwasnear at hand. It was 
not the nearest he could have got; it was only two 
streets off; and the reason of making it an exception 
to all the others was, that the frequency of the visits 
compensated for want of distance. 

On the first visit of my poor dear uncle to the but- 
cher’s shop of a forenoon, he of course had not made 
up his mind as to what he should have for dinner. 
This was a point which could be settled only on the 
spot, and’ in the presence of the gigots’ and sirloins 
themselves. The business of marketing here, how- 
ever, was always preceded by a quiet, calm, leisurely 
conversation with the butcher, on the merits of black 
and white-faced sheep, stot-beef, and grazing, and 
such-like appropriate and edifying subjects. Indeed, 
through the assistance of the butcher, and the frequency 
of the intercourse he had with him, my uncle had ac- 
quired such a knowledge on these topics’ as would 
have enabled himself, had he had any inclination 
to have set up in this particular line, to have done 
su with every prospect of success. He knew every 
inch of the best grazing ground in Scotland, and a 
good deal about that of England, and could at once 
distinguish a wedder from what was not a wedder, 
and a Merino from.a. BE tgnces. He frequently 
tried, by sly and far-draughting questions, to ascer- 
tain the butcher’s profits; but on this score the but- 
cher was extremely sensitive, and always drew in 
his feelers the moment he perceived the conversation 
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tending that way. He would indeed readily enough 
give his own particular version of the story, in a slump 
and general way, showing that he was losing money 
every day—that, in fact, he was carrying on his busi- 
ness merely for the benefit and accommodation of the 
public. My uncle, of course, didn’t believe a word of 
this, and therefore endeavoured to bring him to show 
it in a satisfactory way, by going into details, and ex- 
hibiting a plain and distinct debtor and creditor ac- 
count of the affair; but the butcher always shied at 
such an idea: so that my poor dear uncle could never 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion regarding his profits, 
though he always asserted that he believed them to be 
very handsome. I may mention, by the way, that he 
was very much addicted to this way of pumping shop- 
keepers and other men in business, to ascertain what 
their profits were ; and his inquiries on this score were, 
I must say, frequently deemed rather impertinent, 
and in more than one instance, of which I was myself 
cognisant, were resented accordingly. This, however, 
did not deter him from the practice, but only induced 
him to. shift the ground of his operations to a less 
fastidious and more compliant quarter. 

Well, then, when my poor dear uncle had got through 
the morning’s conversation with the butcher, a cere- 
mony which was never omitted, he then began to look 
round the shop for something for the pot or the spit ; 
and now came the “tug of war” between him and 
the butcher; for my uncle, poor dear man, liked a 
good bargain. They sailed pleasantly enough together 
till this critical moment, but here they went off from 
each other at a tangent. Their interests were no 
longer the same, the one wishing to buy as cheap, the 
other to sell as dear, ashe could. They therefore now 
all at once assumed something of a hostile attitude to- 
wards each other, and boldly prepared to do battle to 
the last farthing, and a quarrel was sure to be the con- 
sequence; for he and the butcher quarrelled regularly 
every day, and as regularly became friends again after 
the terms of purchase had been once fairly concluded. 
But the quarrel with the butcher, though a very good 
thing for putting off half an hour or so, was not by 
any means the best part of the marketing business. 
There was the choosing, and, as I said before, the va- 
rious reports to my aunt, as to kinds, qualities, and 
prices—as thus: It would be agreed sometimes, per- 
haps, between my aunt and him, before he left the 
house, that they should have, probably, a neat small 
roast of beef, of six or eight pounds weight; and off 
my uncle would go, accordingly, to make the purchase. 
The matter to all appearance was settled irrevocably, 
and my aunt would be patiently expecting the butcher’s 
boy with the roast, but, instead, back would come 
the gentleman himself, to report that Mr Fletcher had 
a beautiful fillet of veal, which he thought he could 
have reasonable; and would add, ‘‘ Had we not better 
take that, my dear, in place of the roast ?”” Of course 
my good aunt would agree to the change, and the 
caterer would again set out, but now to purchase veal 
instead of beef. Back, however, he would come once 
more, to announce that he had discovered, ina corner 
of the shop, what had entirely escaped him before, a 
perfect treat, a treasure—for my uncle was a /eeile of 
a gourmand—in the shape of an exquisite gigot of 
five-year-old black-faced wedder mutton; and now, as 
the subjects had become numerous, and the variety 
rather puzzling, it was necessary that a consultation 
should be gone into; although, as my poor dear uncle 
generally took his own way in the long-run, this might 
be considered as rather a superfluous ceremony; but 
he nevertheless always insisted on it in such cases. 
This consultation, however, nine times in ten, ended, 
as in the case of the coal, by the first-named article 
being finally adopted. But the great end was gained: 
my uncle had knocked a forenoon’s employment out 
of it. 

There was nothing on earth that my poor dear 
uncle hated so much as being cut out of a job by any 
such untoward occurrence as its being suddenly found 
unnecessary, or by the party happening to call, with 
whom any certain piece of business was to be trans- 
acted. Nothing on earth provoked him so much as 
these extremely inopportune visits. He could have 
knocked the man down who came under such circum- 
stances, and with such felonious intent ; and indeed 
he both looked at and spoke to such persons as if he 
were within an ace of doing so. I recollect one in- 
stance of this kind, where a grocer was very near 
losing his custom, by nipping a job in the bud, which 
himself had carved out, by committing a mistake in 
the execution of an order. My uncle bad called on 


rinto the hands of the servant girl. 


the grocer alluded to, and had ordered two bars of 
brown soap. Well, two bars of soap came, neatly 
put up in brown paper, and were regularly delivered 
As the soap was 
not immediately wanted, the parcel was not opened 
for some hours after it had been received. At the 
expiry of that period, however, it was opened, when, 
lo !—as we have it in the story of the chameleon— 
the soap was white ! 

“‘Oh, it doesn’t signify, my dear,” said my uncle 
to my aunt, in a kind, easy way, affecting an amiable 
spirit of forgiveness towards the grocer, while in 
fact he not only forgave him, but felt his heart 
fairly melting with gratitude towards him, for the 
delightful job he had thus unwittingly carved out for 
him. “It doesn’t signify, my dear,” he said; “Tl 
just step in to-morrow forenoon to good Mr Thom’s, 
and mention to him the mistake he has committed, 
and desire him to send out the proper description of 
soap, and take this away.” Here, then, was a deli- 
cious little affair for to-morrow—a perfect windfall— 
for it was of course wholly unlooked for. Added to 
the usual business of the butcher-market, it promised 
to bring him up comfortably to one or two o'clock in 
the afternoon. Well, my poor dear uncle made up 
the parcel of white soap again with his own hands, 
restoring it precisely to its original state, and waited 
anxiously for to-morrow forenoon. \ 

To-morrow forenoon came, and he was in great 
spirits; for before the soap job offered, he had no pro- 
spect of any thing but the butcher. ‘‘ Now, my dear,” 
he said to his wife, after having dressed, and being 
just ready to start, ‘‘ I’ll just tell Mr Thom, as I said 
before, to send home the brown soap, and to take away 
the white. But no: i’ faith,” he added, chuckling, 
‘*J’ll make the rogue pay for his blunder, by having 
a joke at his expense. I’ll say to him, with a grave 
face, ‘Mr Thom, do you know, a very singular and 
most extraordinary thing happened yesterday ?’ He’ll 
say eagerly, ‘ What’s that, Mr Shaw?’ ‘hen I'll 
say, still in a very grave and sedate tone, ‘ Why, sir, 
yesterday a gentleman—a particular friend of your’s, 
and in the same line of business—sent to another 
gentleman, a customer of his, two bars of brown soap, 
and, strange to tell, they turned white by the way— 
white as the driven snow, upon honour ;’”’ and here 
my poor uncle chuckled and laughed at his own con- 
ceit, and enjoyed, in anticipation, its effects on Mr 
Thom; when, lo! just as he was going out at the 
door, who should be in the very act of ringing the 


” 


| bell but one of the grocer’s lads, with two bars of 


brown soap! The mistake had been discovered, and 
he had come to rectify it. The joke and the job both 
were knocked on the head. I cannot goon. I must 
leave it entirely to the reader’s imagination to conjec- 
ture what were my poor uncle’s feelings on the occa- 
sion—what his disappointment, his vexation, his an- 
ger. I must leave it also to the same ready fancy to 
picture the look he assumed, when he saw the boy and 
the brown soap. The latter was uncovered; and the 
little hard-hearted villain carried it shoulder-high, as 
if to increase the weight of the blow he was about to 
inflict. 

Although I cannot venture to describe these things, 
I may venture on the sequel. The next time my uncle 
had occasion to call on Mr Thom, he told him, ina 
very angry tone, that he was much displeased with 
his carelessness in the instance of the brown soap; 
and added, that if his orders were not in future‘more 
carefully attended to, and more correctly executed, he 
would be compelled to change. 

With all his foibles, however, my poor dear uncle 


“was a most affectionate and attentive husband. He 


went all his wife’s messages, and executed all her 
little commissions. Some people alleged, indeed, that 
it was more to please himself than to gratify her, that 
he did all this. But be that as it may, he certainly 
was most useful to her in this way. -He would go for 
a pennyworth of shoe-tie for her, or tape, or pins, 
orany thing, in short. No fish were too small for his 
net; and he would go for these, too, to the farthest 
end of the town. Indeed, as. I mentioned before, the 
farther they were distant, the better; and if the tape 
was found the hundredth part of an inch too narrow, 
he would go back again, with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable; nay, he would insist upon going back, 
and this so strenuously too, that I often suspected 
he committed such mistakes on purpose. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that they very frequently hap- 
pened with him ; and it is equally certain that he was 
never known to exhibit the slightest impatience or 


displeasure on their being pointed out, and a ne- 
cessity shown for their being immediately rectified. 
And so did my uncle go on, till the close of the un- 
varied and monotonous chapter of his innocent but 
useless life. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE, 
Sixth Article, 
NEWSPAPERS—ENGLISH PROVINCIAL. 

Ir is somewhat curious that one of the earliest places 
in Britain where the art of printing was cultivated, 
was the (now) comparatively unimportant city of Nor- 
wich. Here the art was introduced, so far back as the 
year 1570, by Anthony Solen, one of the Dutch or 
Walloon emigrants, of whom between three and four 
hundred, flying from the Netherlands to avoid the re- 
ligious persecution of the Duke of Alva, settled by in- 
vitation in this city in the years 1565-66. As far as 
our researches enable us to decide, it seems to have 
been here also that the first establishment of a local 
provincial newspaper in England took place. This was 
in 1706; the print was called the Norwich Postman, 
containing remarkable occurrences, foreign and do- 
mestic ; and was a small quarto foolscap, for which 
the regular charge was, it seems, a penny—but “a 
halfpenny not refused.” It was printed by S. Shef- 
field, for T. Goddard, bookseller, Norwich. The next 
paper in this place was the Norwich Courant or 
Weekly Packet, instituted in 1714, printed by one Col. 
lins, and the price three-halfpence. To the Courant 
succeeded the Weekly Mercury or Protestant’s Packet, 
price three-halfpence, in,1721; and soon after fol- 
lowed the Norwich Gazette or Henry Cross-grove’s 
News. Cross-grove was a Tory—a character which, 
judging from the abuse poured out against him by his 
Whig rivals, seems to have been as rare as unpopular 
amongst the brethren of the broadsheet then as now. 
In 1723 was published the Norwich Journal ; and, in 
1761, the Norwich Gazette, by John Crouse. These 
early Norwich papers are extremely curious, equally 
from the insight they afford into the manners of the 
times, as from their quaint style of expression and 
embellishment. Notice of a horse having been sto- 
len, for instance, is illustrated with a woodcut, repre- 
senting the thief riding on a horse, with the devil be- 
hind him, and the gallows in the perspective. A 
“Mr James Hardie acquaints his friends that he 
has lately had a large quantity of preserves from 
London;” and then adds, ‘‘ I will be very glad to 
supply any gentleman with coals.” Notice is also 
given, ‘“‘that on Thursday or Friday next, being the 
6th and 7th June 1734, a coach and horses will set out 
for London, and perform the same in three days ;”” 
and, in another place, we find a shopkeeper offering 
“ kind entertainment to a journeyman chandler, who 
is a good workman, and has had the small-por.” Of 
the above-mentioned papers, and various others esta- 
blished about the middle of last century, the Mercury 
and the Gazette are the only two that have survived 
to the present day. From an advertisement in Cross- 
grove’s paper in July 1734, it appears that there was 

a Stamford Mercury published at the same period. 
After Norwich, York seems to have been the next 
earliest site of an English provincial paper ; although 
it is proper at the same time to observe, that the lat- 
ter took the precedence in the cultivation of printing 
itself; the first printing-press having been erected 
there by Hugo Goes from Antwerp, in the year 1509 
(first of Henry VIII.), being only about thirty-eight 
years after the first introduction ef the art into Eng- 
land. In Ames’s ‘‘ Typographical Antiquities’? we 
are told that “‘ printing, in York, was early, in respect 
to other places in this kingdom; which would incline 
one to conclude they had some dravespirit among them, 
willing to cultivate common sense.” It is impossible 
to state precisely when the first newspaper was -esta- 
blished in York, but there is evidence that there was 
one called the York Mercury, printed previously to 
1720. In that year the York Courant was instituted, 
and having flourished up to the present day, is, we 
believe, one of the oldest provincial English newspa- 
pers now existing. Along with the York Herald (es- 
tablished in 1790) it maintains Whig principles ; while 
the Chronicle (established in 1772) and the Gazette 
(established in 1819) advocate Tory principles; and 
these being the only truly political. newspapers in 
York, the strength of the two parties seems pretty 
equal, Had 3 
Contemporaneously with the York Courant, the 
Leeds Mercury was established in May 1720. This 
paper, which has for many years been edited and 
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printed by the proprietor, Mr Edward Baines, M.P., 
is published on Saturday, and may be described as the 
leading provincial English paper in the Whig interest. 
In 1833, Mr Baines was returned member of Parlia- 
ment for Leeds, being the first instance of a professed 
newspaper editor aspiring successfully to that honour 
in England, if we except Mr Cobbett. In 1754, the 
Leeds Intelligencer was established, and continues to 
flourish till the present day. It is in the Tory interest, 
and is distinguished by the spirit and intelligence with 
which it is conducted. It is published every Monday. 
In 1819, the Leeds Independent was started, and con- 
tinues to be published every Thursday morning. Its 
mame bespeaks its politics. 

The Gloucester Journal seems to be nearly coeval 
with the Leeds Mercury; at least we have evidence 
of its being in existence about the year 1720. It was 
printed and conducted by a Mr Raikes, and after- 
wards by hisson. This was one of the provincial prints 
to which Mr Cave, the originator of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, regularly remitted reports of the proceed- 
mgs in Parliament ; and we find that, in 1728, a com- 
plaint was lodged against the publisher on that account. 

Manchester claims the next place, in point of time, 
in the annals of English newspapers. Even so early 
as 1580 (in the reign of Queen Elizabeth), this place 
had obtained no little celebrity, by the productions of 
an itinerant printing-press, under the direction of one 
Penry, a Brownist, who gave mortal offence to the 
government, by a succession of attacks upon the con- 
duct of the queen and her favourite Leicester. Under 
the name of ‘‘ Martin Marprelate,”’ Penry, among 
other satirical papers, published a most obnoxious 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Ha’ ye any more work for the 
Cooper ?” which induced the Privy Council to issue 
Special orders for his apprehension. After eluding 
the pursuit for a long time, Penry was at last traced 
to Newton-Lane, Manchester, seized, tried, condemn- 
ed, and—executed! This summary proceeding seems 
to have checked effectually the spirit of newsmonger- 
ing in Manchester for upwards of a century and a 
half; and it was not till 1730 that the first news- 
paper printed here, called the Manchester Gazette, 
was established by a Mr Whitforth. Its name was 
afterwards changed into the Manchester Magazine, 
under which title the number of 24th December 1745 
gives a circumstantial account of the movements of 
Prince Charles’s army; soon after which it appears to 
have ceased. The next paper was the Mercury, in- 
stituted in 1752; from which period till 1771, various 
rivals were started and given up, and it was then left 
for ten years in entire possession of the field. From 
1781 till the present day, about a score of newspapers 
have been started in Manchester, most of which were 
soon discontinued, while their successors frequently 
assumed the titles of the defunct prints. With the 
exception, however, of the Mercury and the Volun- 
teer (the latter established in 1804, and also issued 
from the Mercury office), all the other existing Man- 
chester papers, of which there are eight or nine, are 
of comparatively recent origin. 

The Oxford Journal, still published on Saturday, 
appears to have been begun abuut the year 1740. This 
paper was established and long conducted by a Mr 
William Jackson; and it attracted much attention 
during Mr Pelham’s administration, by the violent po- 
litical controversies between men of all ranks (“from 
the monarch to the peasant,” says a biographer of 
Jackson) of which it was the organ. 

In the year of the rebellion 1745, a newspaper was 
established at Preston, in Lancashire, entitled the 
British Courant or Preston Journal, which was sub- 
sequently discontinued ; and no attempt of the same 
nature was made until the late Mr Thomas Walker 
established the Preston Review in 1793, which also 
soon ceased to exist. ‘Two or three modern. papers 
are now published at Preston. 

The oldest newspaper established in Liverpool, and 
which still exists, is Billinge’s Liverpool Advertiser, 
originally started in. 1756, by a Mr Robert William- 
son. Nine years afterwards (i.e. 1765), Mr John Gore 
commenced Gore’s Liverpool Advertiser, which still 
continues to be published by his descendants. Liver- 
pool now supports eight newspapers, three of which 
are published on Monday, and one on each other day 
of the week, Sunday excepted. They are.all under- 
stood to be more or less lucrative—some of them, in- 
deed, are well known to be highly so—as well from 
the immense quantity of advertisements inserted in 
them as from their wide circulation ; both resulting, 
no doubt, from the commercial importance of the town 
and surrounding district. Two-thirds of them are 
advocates of “liberal” principles. The Courier, an 
ably conducted paper, is the main champion of the 
Tory interest. An attempt was made a few years 
2go to establish a daily paper in Liverpool; but after 
a short trial, it was found that such an organ of news 
was not called for, and it was therefore given up. 

We have thus shortly noticed a few of the earlier 
and more note-worthy of the English provincial news- 
papers ; to attempt any thing like an enumeration and 
analytical description of the various prints now in ex- 
istence, would be a work far too extensive for a pub- 
lication like ours. From the almost daily changes 
occurring, indeed, the institution of new or relin- 
quishment of established journals, we might say that 
to give any thing like a strictly correct list, would 
be impossible; as we have had the more occasion to 
know, since our late attempt to give a similar list of 
the Scottish provincial papers, in which, notwith- 


standing our anxious endeavours to attain correctness, 
by reference to the stamp-office returns, and the lists 
of the most respectablenewspaper-agentsin Edinburgh, 
we were, nevertheless, chargeable with a few omis- 
sions and misstatements, productive of effects upon 
the feelings of individuals the very reverse of what 
we are anxious to excite. 

Our investigations into the origin and progress of 
English newspapers have shown us how much their 
increase has been influenced by the occurrence of great 
public events. The civil wars of the seventeenth 
century, as we have seen, gave the first great stimulus 
to this species of publication. The era of the revolu- 
tion was the next powerful cause of their increase and 
improvement; and the subsequent efforts of the rest- 
less and unfortunate Jacobites, terminating with the 
battle of Culloden, served to foster more and more the 
taste of the public for newspaper reading. But it was 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century that 
the most important and permanent impetus was given 
to the newspaper press. The advocates of the novel 
political doctrines which began to be agitated from the 
very outbreak of the American war, and which were 
almost brought to a climax by the subsequent occur- 
rences in France, naturally availed themselves of this 
mode of disseminating their opinions, and making 
proselytes to their cause. 

There are now between 150 and 160 provincial 
newspapers published in England; and there are se- 
veral remarkable facts that strike us in reference to 
them. The first of these is, that, with one exception 
(the Kentish Gazette, issued on Tuesday and Friday), 
not one of them is published oftener than once a-week. 
When it is considered that in Scotland there are four 
three times a-week papers, and nine or ten twice a- 
week—and these, too, printed in places which (ex- 
clusive of Edinburgh, where six of them appear) can- 
not, on an average, stand a comparison, as regards 
either population, wealth, or commercial activity, with 
the same number of provincial towns of England—the 
circumstance appears notalittlecurious. Mr M‘Laren, 
the able and extensively-informed editor of the Scots. 
man, in a letter addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1829, upon the injurious tendency of 
what are called the “‘ taxes on knowledge,” attributes 
this want of daily provincial papers in England en- 
tirely to the oppressive operation of these imposts. 
But it appears to us that there are other preventives ; 
and we would assign as one, the extreme rapidity with 
which the London newspapers, the source from which 
all the provincials draw the greatest portion of their 
more important and interesting matter, are now con- 
veyed to all quarters. of the country—people naturally 
preferring going to the fountain-head for their infor- 
mation where that is attainable. This, at least, was 
confessedly the cause of failure in the attempted esta- 
blishment of a daily paper at Liverpool; and we are 
further borne out in our supposition by the state of 
the press in Dublin. It cannot, we think, be solely 
owing to the comparative smallness of the stamp duty 
in Ireland, that the capital of that country, with a 
population little larger than Liverpool, supports four 
or five daily prints. Something must also be owing 
to the comparative distance from London, which ren- 
ders the metropolitan papers later in arriving, as well 
as to the circumstance that Ireland furnishes abun- 
dance of news for itself, in addition to what is derived 
from the main seat of government. 

The getting up of a provincial paper, as compared 
with a London one, is attended at once with its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Among the latter are 
these :—In London, an individual wishing to start a 
newspaper can find many matter printers ready to 
make an arrangement with him for what length of 
time he pleases as an experiment, and can obtain, on 
the same terms, every sort of literary assistance and 
convenience for publishing ; so that he can go on with, 
or leave off at any time, his project, according as it is 
found to succeed or otherwise, with little risk of se- 
rious loss. But in provincial towns, a newspaper 
speculator has at once to lay out a considerable sum 
in the purchase of materials, no other printing esta- 
blishment possessing these for hire. Add to this, that 
he must make his literary engagements for a twelve- 
month at least—that is, if he wishes to have respect- 
able and efficient assistance—that he must establish 
agents in every part of his district, and encounter va- 
rious other heavy incidental expenses to which the 
London speculator is not exposed. All these, added 
to the difficulty, and at all events delay, in forcing his 
paper into notice and fayour, obtaining advertise- 
ments, &c., render it astonishing that so many indi- 
viduals are found to risk their capital in this way. 

One of the advantages, again, which the provincial 
has over the metropolitan speculator, is the compara- 
tive cheapness, ufler the materials are provided, with 
which his paper is got up. In the first place, the 
London proprietor is subjected to a system of combi- 
nation among the compositors, with which it has been 
found as yet perfectly vain to contend (to be after- 
wards noticed more particularly in an article on the 
London press), and by which he is compelled not only 
to pay them what wages they choose to demand, but 
is prohibited from taking more apprentices than they 
are pleased to permit. While he, therefore, is paying 
his compositors from L.2, 3s. 6d. (the minimum with 
daily papers) to L.2, 15s, a- week, the country proprietor 
can obtain as good workmen at L.|, 5s. or little more, 
with the privilege of having as many apprentices as 
he pleases, at from 2s. to Ys. (according to the length 
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of time they have served). In short, the mechanical 
department of a country weekly newspaper will not 
cost more than half of that of a London weekly 
paper. Besides this, unless for two or three days in 
the week, the provincial press is employed in what is 
called jobbing—that is, in printing handbills, pamph- 
lets, circulars, funeral-letters, &c. ; and this forms a 
very lucrative branch of business, much.more so often 
than the newspaper itself. ‘The salaries of country 
editors are also at a far lower rate than those of their 
brethren in the capital, few of them having more than 
L.100 to L.150, while the metropolitan editors have 
from 1.400 to L.1000. 

The English provincial papers are, generally speak- 
ing, far more lucrative concerns than those in Scot« 
land. This arises from the greater quantity of ad- 
vertisements, consequent on the greater population 
and commercial activity of the towns where they are 
published. Their circulation bears no proportion to 
their advertising, six or seven hundred being perhaps 
the average—about the same as that of the Scottish 
papers. Some of them—such as the Leeds Mercury, 
Liverpool Mercury, &c., and perhaps a dozen more— 
are supposed to yield their proprietors from L.2000 
to 1.3000 profit annually. 

Nothing is more demonstrative of the great “‘ march 
of intellect”? which has taken place in the existing 
generation, than the improvement in the provincial 
papers of Great Britain within the last twenty or 
thirty years. Previously, there were scarcely any of 
them that contained an original piece of writing be- 
yond local paragraphs, the leaders (when they con- 
tained any) being either barefaced plagiarisms, or else 
supplied at a certain rate by London correspondents. 
At present, the editors of country papers are almost 
all men of no ordinary talent, possessed of extensive 
information and general reading, and capable of tak- 
ing a part in whatever discussions may arise in the 
great parliament of human intellect. 

It is not a little strange that a great proportion of 
the Euglish newspapers are conducted by Scotchmen. 


KATE CONNOR. 
“Trust me, your lordship’s opinion is unfounded,” 
said the Lady Helen Graves; and as the noble girl 
uttered the words, her eye brightened, and her cheek 
flushed with greater feeling than high-born fashion- 
ables generally deem necessary. 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the earl, looking up at the 
animated features of his god-daughter, ‘‘and how 
comes my pretty Helen to know aught of the matter ? 
—methinks she has learned more than the mysteries 
of harp and lute, or the soft tones of the Italian and 
Spanish tongues: come,” he continued, “sit down 
on this soft ottoman, and prove the negative to my as- 
sertion, that the Irish act only from impulse, not from 
principle.” 

“How long can an impulse last ?” inquired the lady, 
who, like a good girl, did as she was bid (which wo- 
men, by the way, seldom do, unless they have a point 
to carry), and seated herself at her godfathex’s feet, 
in the very spot he wished, playfully resting her rosy 
cheek on his hand, as she inquired, “‘ ‘Tell me how 
long an impulse can last ?”” 

“Tt is only a momentary feeling, my love, although 
acting upon it may embitter a long life.”* 

‘¢ But an impulse cannot last for a month, can it ? 
Then I am quite safe. And now your lordship must 
listen to a true tale, and must suffer me to tell it in 
my own way, brogue and all; and, moreover, must 
have patience. It is about a peasant maiden whom I 
dearly love—ay, and respect too; and whenever I see 
my sweet Kate Connor, I bless God that an aristo- 
cracy of virtue (if I dare use the phrase) may be found 
in an Irish cabin. 

‘© Tt was on one of the most chill of all November 
days, the streets and houses filled with fog, and the 
few stragglers in the square, in their dark clothes, 
looking like dirty demons in asmoky pantomime, that 
papa and myself, at that outré season, when every 
body is out of town, arrived here from Brighton ; he 
had been summoned on business, and I preferred ac- 
companying him, to remaining on the coast alone. 
‘ Not at home to any one,’ was the order issued when 
we sat down to dinner. The cloth had been removed, 
and papa was occupying himself in looking over some 
papers. From his occasional frown, I fancied they were 
not of the most agreeable nature. At last I went to 
my harp, and played one of the airs of my country, 
of which I knew’he was particularly fond. He soon 
left his seat, and kissing my forehead with much ten- 
derness, said, ‘ That strain is too melancholy for me 
just now, Helen, for I have received no very pleasant 
news from my Irish agent.’ I expressed my sincere 
sorrow at the circumstance, and ventured to make 
some inquiries as to the intelligence that had arrived. 
‘I cannot understand it,’ he said. ‘ When we resided 
there, it was only from the papers that I heard of the 
dreadful murders, horrible outrages, and malicious 
burnings. All around us was peace and tranquillity ; 
my rents were as punctually paid as in England; for 
in both countries a tenant, yes, and a good tenant too, 
may be sometimes in arrear. I made allowance. for 
the national character of the people; and while I ad. 
mixed the contented and happy faces that siniled as 
joyously over potatoes and milk as if the board had 
been covered with a feast of venison, I endeavoured to 
make them desire more, and then sought to attach 
them to me by supplying their new wants.’ 
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‘And, dear sir, you succeeded,’ I said. ‘ Never 

were hearts more grateful—never were tears more 
\ sincere, than when we left them to the care of that 

disagreeable, ill-looking agent.’ 

‘Hold, Lady Mal-a-pert,’ interrupted my father 
sternly; ‘I selected Mr O’Brien: you can know no- 
thing as to his qualifications. I believe him to be an 
upright, but, I fear me, a stern man; and I appre- 
hend he has been made the tool of a party.’ 

‘Dear papa, I wish you would again visit the old 
castle, A winter amongst my native mountains would 
afford me more pure gratification than the most suc- 
cessful season in London.’ My father smiled and 
shook his head. ‘The rents are now so difficult to 
collect, that I fear 2 He paused, and then added 
abruptly, ‘Itis very extraordinary, often as I mention 
it to O’ Brien, that I can receive no information as to 
the Connors. You have written frequently to your 
poor nurse, and she must have received the letters; I 
sent them over with my own, and they have been ac- 
knowledged !’ He had scarcely finished this sen- 
tence, when we heard the porter loud in remonstrance 
with a female who endeavoured toforce her way through 
thehall. Ihalf opened thelibrary door, where we were 
sitting, to ascertain the cause of the interruption. 
‘Ah then, sure, ye wouldn’t have the heart to turn a 
poor crathur from the doore, that’s come sichva way 
jist to spake tin words to his lordship’s glory. And 
don’t tell me that my Lady Hilin wouldn’t see me, 
and she to the fore.’ It was enough; I knew the 
voice of my nurse’s daughter, and would, I do think, 
have kissed her with all my heart; but she fell on her 
knees, and clasping my hand firmly between hers, ex- 
claimed, while the tears rolled down her cheeks, and 
sobs almost choked her utterance, ‘ Holy Mary! 
thank God !—’tis herself sure !—though so beautiful 
—and no ways proud !—and I will have justice !’ 
And then, in a subdued voice, she added, * Praise 
to the Lord !—his care niver left me; and I could die 
contint this minute, only «for you, mother dear !— 
yerself only—and’ Our powdered knaves, I per- 
ceived, smiled and sneered when they saw Kate Con- 
nor seated that evening by my side, and my father 
(heaven bless him for it!) opposite to us in his great 
arm-chair, listening to the story that Kate had to un- 
fold. 

‘Whin yees left us, we allsaid the winter wasicome 
in arnest, and that the summer'was gone for ever. 
Well, my lord, westruv to plase the agint; why not ? 
—sure he was the master yeset over us !—but it 
doesn’t become ‘the likes 0’ me, nor wouldn’t be man- 
ners, to turn:my tongue agin him, and he made as 
good as a jintleman, to be sure, by yer lordship’s:no- 
tice—which the whole counthry knew he was not 
afore, either by birth or breeding. Well, my lady, 
sure if ye put a sod o’ turf—saving yer presence—in a 
goold dish, it’s only'a turf still—and he must ha’ been 
ould Nick’s born child (Lord save us !) when yer ho- 
nour’s smile couldn’t brighten him—and it’s the truth 
I’m telling, and no lie. First of all, the allowance’ to 
my mother was stopped for the damage the pig did to 
the new hedges; and thin we were forced to give our 
best fowl as a compliment to Mr O’Brien, because the 
goat (and the crathur without a tooth!) they said 
skinned the trees. Thin the priest (yer lordshipminds, 
Father Lavery) and the agint quarrelled; ‘and so, 
out o’ spite, he set up a school, and would make ali 
‘the childer goto larn there. And thin the priest hin- 
dered, and to. be sure we stud by the church; and so 
there was nothin’ but fighting ; and the boysgave over 
work, seeing that the tip-tops didn’t ‘care how things 
went, only abusing each other. But it isn’t that I 
should be bothering yer kind honours wid. My bro- 
ther, near two years agone, picked up wid the boith 
of bad company—God knows how—and got above us 
all, so grand-like, wearing a new coat, and a watch, 
and a jewil ring! Sowhin he got the time o’ day in his 
pocket, he wouldn’t look at the same side of the way 
we went. Well, lady dear, this struck to my mother’s 
heart. Yet it was only the beginning of trouble; he 
was found in the dead of night (continued poor Kate, 
her voice trembling)—but ye heard it all; ’twas in 
the papers; and he was sent beyant seas. Och! 
many’s the night we have spint crying to think of that 
shame! or on our bare beaded knees, praying that 
God might turn his heart. Well, my lady, upon 
that Mr O’Brien made no more ado, ‘but said we 
were a seditious family, and that ‘he had your lord- 
ship’s warrant to turn us out; and that the cabin— 
the nate little cabin ye gave to my mother—was to go 
tothe gauger.’ 

‘He did not dare say that !’ interrupted my father 
proudly; ‘he did not dare to use my name tv a false- 
hood.’ } 

‘The word—the very word I spoke,’ exclaimed 
Kate. ‘Mother,’ says I, ‘his lordship would niver take 
back, for the sin of the son, what he gave to the mo- 
ther. Sure it was hard upon her grey hairs to see 
her own boy brought to shame, without being turned 
out of her little place whin the snow was on the ground 
—in the could night, whin 10 one was stirring to say 
“God save ye.” I remimber it well. He would not 
suffer us to take so much as a blanket, because ‘the 
bits o’ things were to be canted the next morning to 
pay the rint of a tield which my brother took, but never 
worked. My poor mother cried like ‘a baby ; and hap- 
ping the ould grey cat, that your ladyship gave her 
for a token when it was asmallkit, in her apron, 
we set off as well as we could, for Mrs Cassidy’s farm. 
It was moregghem two miles from us, and the snow 


drifted—and, och! but sorrow wakens a body; and 
my mother foundered like, and couldn’t walk; so I 
covered her over, to wait till she rested a bit; and 


| sure your token, my lady, kept her warm, for the 


baste had the sinse a’most of a Christian. Well, I 
was praying for God to direct us for the best (but, 
may be, I’m tiring your honours), whin, as if from 
heaven, up drives Barney, and Piss 

“Who is Barney, Kate ?’ 

“JT wish, my dear lord, you could have seen Kate 
Connor when [ asked that question; the way-worn 
girl looked absolutely beautiful. I must tell you that 
she had exchanged, by my desire, her tattered gown 
and travel-stained habiliments fora smart dress of my 
waiting-maid’s, which, if it were not correctly put on, 
looked to my taste all the better. Her face was pale, 
but her fine dark intelligent eyes gave it much and 


varied expression ; her beautiful hair—even Lafont’s | 


trim cap could not keep it within proper bounds—ac- 


tuated, probably, by former bad habits, came straying | 


(or, as she would callit, s¢reeling) down her neck, and 


her mobile mouth was garnished with teeth which | 


many a duchess would envy. She was sitting on a 
low seat, her crossed hands resting on her knees, and 
was going through her narrative in asistraightforward 
a manner as could be expected; but my unfortunate 
question as to the identity of Barney put her out; 
face, forehead, neck, were crimsoned in an instant ; 
papa turned away his head to smile, and I blushed 
from pure sympathy. 

‘Barney—is Barney—Cassidy—my lady,’ she re- 
plied at length, rolling up Lafont’s flounce in lieu of 
her apron, ‘and a great true friend of—of—my mo- 
ther’s ? 

ij And of yours also, I suspect, Kate,’ ‘said my fa- 
ther. 

‘We were neighbours’ childer, plase your honour- 
able lordship—and only natural, if we had a—a 
triendly 7 

“Love for each other,’ said my lordly papa, for once 
condescending to banter. 

‘It would be far from the likes 0’ me to contradict 
yer honour,’ she stammered forth at length. 

“Go on with your story,’ said I gravely. 

‘Ym thinking, my lord and my lady, I left off in 
the snow—O no, he was come’up with the car. Well, 
to be sure, ‘he took us to his mother’s house; and, 
och ! my lady, but it’s in the walls o’ the poor cabins 
ye find hearts !—_not that I’m down-running the gin- 
try, who, to be sure, knows better manners—but it’s 
a great blessing to the traveller to have a warm fire 
and dry lodging, and share of whatever’s going, and 
céad mile failte with it! Well, to be sure, they never 
looked to our property—and Barney thought to per- 
suade me to make my mother his mother, and never 
heeded the disgrace that had come to the family ; and 
knowing his heart was set upon me, his mother did the 
same—and my own mother too, the crathur! wanted 
me settled. Well, they all cried, and wished it done off 
at onee’t—and it was a sore trialthat. “Barney,” says 
I, “Jet yo my hand—hould yer whisht, all 0” ye, for 
the blessed Virgin’s sake, and don’t be mad entirely” 
—and I'seemed to gain strength, though my heart 
was bursting. 

‘Look,’ says I, ‘ bitter wrong has he done us, but 
no niatter. J ‘know our honourable landlord had nei- 
ther act nor part in it—how could he ?—and my mind 
misgives that my lady'has often written to you, mo- 
ther, for it isn’t in her to forget ouldfriends. But i'll 
tell ye what P’ll do: There’s nobody weknow, barring 
his riverence and the schoolmaster, could tell the 
rights of it to his honour’s glory wpon paper : ‘his rive- 
renve wouldn’t meddle nor make in it, and the 
schoulmaster’s a friend of the agent’s. So’ye see, dears, 
Tl jist go fair and aisy off to London myself, an’ see 
his lordship, and make him sinsible ; and before I 
could say my say, they all—all but Barney—set up 
sich a scornful laugh at me, as never was heard. 
““She’s mad,” says one—“ she’s a fool,” says another 
—‘where’s the money to pay your expinses ?” says 
a third—‘ and how could ye find yer way that doesn’t 
know a step o’ the road, even to Dublin ?” says a 
fourth. Well, I waited till they were all done, and 
then took the thing quietly. ‘*I don’t think,” says I, 
there’s either madness or, folly in trying to get one’s 
own'again. As to the money, it’s but little of that I 
‘want, fur I’ve the use of my limbs, and can walk ; and 
it'll go hard if one of yees wont lend me a pound, or 
may be thirty shillings; and no one shall ever lose 
by Kate Connor, to the value of a brass farthing. 
And as to not knowing the road, sure I’ve a tongue in 
my head; and if I hadn’t, the great God, ‘that taches 
the innocent swallows their way over the salt seas, 
will do as much for a poor girl who puts all ber trust 
in him” “My heart’s agin it,” said Barney; “but 
she’s in the right”—and thin he wanted to persuade 
me to go before the priest with him. ‘ Butno,” says I, 
“Tllnever do that till I find justice. 1ll never bring 
both shame and poverty to an honest boy’s hearth. 
stone.” Ilnot be tiring yer honours any longer wid 
the sorrow, and all that, whin [left them; they’d have 
fore’d me to take more than the thirty shillings—God 
knows how they raised that same, but I thought it 
enough ; and by the time I reached Dublin there 
was eight of it gone—small way the rest lasted; and 
T was ill three days, from the sea, in Liverpool. Oh, 
when I got a good piece of the way, when my bits 
o’ rags were all sould, my feet bare and bleeding, 
and the doors of the sweet white cottages shut against 
me, and I was tould to * goto my parish,” thin—thin 
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I felt that 1 was in the land of the could-hearted - 
sttanger. Och! the English area fine honest people, 
butno ways tinder. Well, my lord, the hardest tempta- 
tion I had of all—(and here Lady Helen looked up into 
her godfather’s face with a supplicating eye, and press- 
ed her small white hand affectionately upon his arm, 
as if to rivet his most earnest attention)—was whin I 
was sitting crying by the road-side, for I was tired 
and hungry; and who of all the birds in the air drives — 
up in a sort of cart, but Mister O’Hay, the great pig 
merchant, froma mile beyant our place! Well, to be 
sure, it was he wasn’t surprised when he seen me. 
‘* Come back with me, Kate, honey !” says he; “I’m 
going straight home, and I’ll freeyour journey. Whin 
ye return, I’]l let'the boy, ye know, have'a nate little 
cabin I’ve got to let, for (he was plaised to say) you 
desarve it: but I thought I’d persevere to the end. 
So (bless him for it !) he had only ten shillings, see- 
ing he was to receive the money for the pigs he had 
sould at the next town; but what he had he/gave me, 
that brought me the rest of the journey: and if I 
hadn’t much comfort by the way, sure I had hope; 
and that’s God’s own blessing to the sorrowful. And 
now here J am, asking justice in the name of the 
widow and the orphan, that have been wronged by 
that black-hearted man ; and sure as there’s light in 
heaven, in his garden the nettle and hemlock will soon 
grow in place of thé sweet roses; and whin he lies on 
his deathbed, the just and » My father here in- 
terrupted, and inacalm firm voice reminded her, that 
before him she must not indulge in invective. ‘I 
humbly ask your honour’s pardon,’ said the poor girl; 
‘I lave it all now just to God and yer honour, and 
shame upon me that forget to pour upon you, my lady, 
the blessings the ould mother of me sint ye—‘ full 
and plinty may ye ever know,” said she from her 
heart, the crathur !—‘‘ may the sun ‘never be too hot 
or the snow too could for ye—may ye live in honour 
and die in happiness—and, in the ind, may heaven be 
yer bed !””” 

“ And now, my dear lord,” continued the Lady Helen, 
“tell me, if a fair English maiden, with soft blue 
eyes, and delicate accent, had thus‘suffered—if, driven 
from a beloved home, with a helpless parent, she had 
refused the hand of the man she loved, because she 
would not bring poverty to his dwelling—if she had 
undertaken a journey to a foreign land, suffered scorn 
and starvation, been tempted to return, but until her 
object was accomplished, until justice was done to her 
parent, resisted that temptation, would you say she 
acted from impulse or from principle 2” 

“JT say,” replied the old gentleman, answering his 
god-daughter’s winning smile, “ that you area saucy 
gipsy, to catch me in this way. Fine times, indeed, 
when a pretty lass of eighteen talks down a man of: 
sixty! But tell me the result.” 

“Instead of returning to Brighton, my father, 
without apprising our worthy agent, in three days 
arranged tor our visiting dear Ireland! Only think 
how delightful, so romantic, and so useful too—Kate— 
you cannot imagine how lovely she looked—she quite 
eclipsed Lafont! Then her exclamations of delight 
were so new, so curious—nothing so original to be 
met with even at the soirées of the literati. There 
you may watch for a month without’ hearing’a single 
thing worth remembering ; but Kate’s remarks were 
so shrewd, so mixed with observation and simplicity, 
that every idea was worth noting. I was ‘so pleased 
with the prospect of the meeting, the discomfiture of 
the agent, the joy of the lovers, and the wedding, 
(all stories that end properly, end in that way, you 
know), that J did not even ‘request to spend a day 
at Bath. Wehired a carriage in Dublin, and juston 
the verge of papa’s estate saw Mr O’Brien—his 
hands in his :pockets—his fuzzy red hair sticking out 
all around ‘his dandy hat like a burning furze-bush 
—and his vulgar ugly face as dirty as if it had not 
been washed for a month. He was lording it over 
some half-naked creatures who were breaking stones, 
but who, despite of his presence, ceased working _ 
as the carriage approaghed. ‘ There’s himself,’ mut- 
tered Kate. We stopped; and I shall never for- 
get the appalled look of O’Brien when my father 
put his head out of the window. Cruikshank should 
have seen it. He could not utter a'single sentenee. 
Many of the poor men also recognised us; and as 
we nodded and spoke to some we recognised amongst 
them, they shouted so loud for fair joy, that the 
horses galloped on—not before, however, the ‘trium- 
phant Katherine, almost throwing herself/out, exclaim- 
ed, ‘And I’m here, Mr O‘Brien, in the same coach 
wid my lord and lady ; and now we'll have justice ;’ at 
which my father was very angry, and Iwas equally 
delighted. It was worth a king’s ransom to see the 
happiness of the united families of the Connors. and 
the Cassidys—the grey cat, even, purred with satis- 
faction. Then such a wedding! Only fancy, dear 
my lord, my being bridesmaid ! dancing an Irish’ jig 
on an earthen floor! Ye exquisites and exclusives ! 
how would ye receive the Lady Helen Graves if this 
were known at Almack’s? From what my father 
saw and heard, when he used his own eyes ‘and ears 
for the purpose, he resolved to reside six months out 
of the twelve at Castle Graves. You can scarcely ima- 
gine how well we got on; the people were sometimes 
a little obstinate, in the matter of smoke, and now 
and then an odd dunghill too near the-door ; and as _ 
they love liberty themselves, so they donot much like 
to confine their pigs. But these are only trifles. [ 
have my own school, on my own plan, whieh I will 
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explain to you another time, and now will only tell 
‘you that it is visited by both clergyman and priest ; 
and J only wish that all our absentees would follow 
our example ;'and then, my dear god-papa, THE TrisH 
WOULD! HAVE GOOD IMPULSES, AND ACT UPON RIGHT 
‘PRINCIPLES.””* 


INFLUENCE OF COLOUR ON ODOURS. 
My attention (says Dr Stark, in the Philosophical 
Transactions) was first directed to the subject of 
odours, as connected with colour, during my attend- 


‘ance at the anatomical rooms in the winter session of 


1830-31. During the earlier part of that winter I 
generally wore a light olive-coloured dress; but hap- 
pening one day to attend the rooms in black clothes, 
I was not a little struck by the almost intolerable smell 
they had acquired. The smell was so very strong as 
‘to be remarked even by the family at home, and it was 
recognised on the same piece of dress for several days. 
‘No odour to the same extent had been remarked in 
the lighter-coloured clothes. The fetid smell which 
they more or less acquired in the atmosphere of the 
rooms was comparatively trifling, and slight exposure 
to the air alone was necessary to deprive them of the 
odour which they had thus contracted. 


This circumstance led me to begin a series of expe- 
riments, to ascertain, if possible, why different clothes 
of nearly the same texture, but not of the same colour, 
should attract odours in proportions so very different. 
The result was, as I had ventured to conjecture, that 
the colour of bodies, independent of the nature of the 
‘substance, modifies in a striking manner the capability 
of surfaces for imbibing and giving out odours. 

I enclosed six different coloured wools, an_equal 
weight of each, viz. black, blue, green, red, yellow, 
and white, with assafetida. They were ranged cir- 
ularly round the odorous body, without touching it 
or one another, and were then covered over and ex- 
cluded from the light. At the end of twenty-four 
hours they were examined. The black was found 
to have much the strongest smell of assafetida; the 
blue thenext; after that the red, andithen the green ; 
the yellow had but little smell, and the white scarcely 
any. 

A similar experiment, using camphor instead of 
assafcetida, afforded precisely the same results. 

Various coloured cottons were treated in the same 
‘manner. In all these the smell was invariably found 
to be of corresponding intensity, according to the co- 
Jour, as in the wools. 

Silks of different colours gave the same results. 

Tt is proper to mention, that in most of these expe- 
riments I did not trust to my own olfactory organs 
alone. All the members of the family, and several of 
my friends, have lent their aid to distinguish between 
the different intensities of the odour which each sub- 
stance had attracted ; and though only a few experi- 
ments are here detailed, similar ones have been many 
times performed, with various other odorous sub- 
stances. The whole of these in their general results 
seemed to establish the fact, that the colour of sub- 


’ stances exerted a peculiar infiuenceover the absorption 


of odours.—[ Query. May not the sickly disagreeable 
effluvium which is known to proceed from the skins 


eory ?] 


thins negroes be in some way connected with this 


~*~ In all these experiments, however, reliance had to 


¥ 


be placed upon one sense. alone, viz. that of smell, 
as none of the substances employed had gained any 
appreciable weight. I was therefore desirous, that, 
if possible, at least one experiment should be devised, 
-which would show, by the evidence of actual increase 
of weight, that one colour invariably attracted more 
of an odorous substance than another; and upon con- 
sidering the various odorous substances which,could 
beeasily volatilised without change, and whose odour 
was inseparable from the substance, I fixed upon.cam- 
phor as the one best suited to my purpose. In an 
experiment of this nature it was necessary that the 
camphor, should be volatilised, or converted into va- 


pour, and that the coloured substances should be’ so 


placed as to come into contact with the camphor while 
in that state. It was therefore of the first importance 
to prevent currents of air within the vessel in which 
the experiment was conducted; and with this view I 
used a funnel-shaped vessel of tin plate, open at the 
top and bottom. This rested on a plate of sheet iron, 
in the centre. of which the eamphor to be volatilised 
was placed. The coloured substances, after being 
accurately weighed, were supported on a bent wire, 
and introduced through the upper aperture. This 
was then covered over with a plate of glass. Heat 
was now applied gently to volatilise the camphor; 
and when the heat was withdrawn, and the apparatus 
cool, the coloured substances were again accurately 
weighed, and the difference in weight noted down. 

_ Proceeding on this plan, I arrivedat the most sa- 
tisfactory and conclusive results. ‘The deposition of 
the camphor in various proportions on the coloured 
substances submitted to.experiment, offered evidence 
of the particular attraction of colours for odour’; rest- 


ing on ocular demonstration; and-when to this is added | 
the evidence arising from.a positive increase of wei ght, 


* This delightful tale: is from the Dublin Literary Gazette, a 
periodical now discontinued ; to which it was contributed by that 
distinguished ornament of moder literature, Mrs S.C. Hall. 


as ascertained by the balance, the conclusions previ- 
ously drawn from the sense of smell are confirmed in 
a singular and very satisfactory manner. 

Dr Stark proceeds to show, as the result of suc- 
-cessive experiments, that ‘‘ animal substances have a 
greater attraction for odours than vegetable matters, 
and that all these have their power much increased by 
their greater darkness or intensity of colour !”—also, 
“that the whole of the substances lose their sensible 
odour in nearly the same time, though the odorous 
particles given out by the black were of course much 
greater in quantity than in the others.” He then 
connects the result of his investigations with the sub- 
ject of preventives to contagious diseases. 

It is (he says) ‘to whitewashing that I attribute 
much of the good effects that have been observed to 
follow ‘the purifying means generally employed.— 
Acid and other fumigations, except chlorine, only dis- 
guise, but do not destroy, ‘the property of animal 
effluvia to produce disease ; and the necessary ventila- 
tion must speedily carry off the chlorine. ‘White- 
washing, on the other band, although it has no speci- 
fic action on the contagiousefiluvium, yet by constantly 
presenting a reflecting surface, prevents the absorp- 
tion of the emanations by the walls, and thus tends, 
with moderate ventilation, to keep the air of apart- 
ments pure. Dirty dark-coloured walls would readily, 
as has been demonstrated, absorb noxious odours, 
and, ‘as soon as the effect of the fumigation was over, 
gradually give them out again. Next, therefore, to 
keeping the walls of hospitals, prisons, or apartments 
occupied bya number of individuals, of a white colour, 
I would suggest that the bedsteads, tables, and seats, 
should be painted white, and that the dress of the 
nurses and attendants should beof alight colour. On 
the same principle, it would appear that physicians 
and others, by dressing in black, have unluckily 
chosen the colour most absorbent of odorous exhala- 
tions, and of course the most dangerous to themselves 
and patients. 


NOTES OF A TOURIST IN GERMANY AND 
SWITZERLAND, IN AUTUMN 1834. 

[We are indebted for this intelligent and entertaining sketch, to 
a friend, who has justreturned from the travels of which:it is de- 
seriptive. 
I sHaLL commence by giving a short description of 
‘Geneva. The houses are four, five, six, and one or 
two even seven stories high; and in the old parts of 
the town the streets are narrow. The site is on a 
rising ground, and some of the streets are very steep. 
The people seem busily occupied, and waggons, cars, 
‘and carriages, rattle in every direction. The number 
of travellers is immense, and the hotels are propor- 
tionally large. The Hotel des Bergues, in which we 
ledged, has two hundred bedrooms, and looks out on 
the lake with a beautiful prospect. Geneva is increas- 
ing with astonishing rapidity, more like Edinburgh 
than any other city which I have seen. Large and 
very elegant new streets have been built within these 
four or five years, and many fine houses and shops are 
at this moment in the course of erection. It is the 
focus of Swiss civilisation, and abounds with enlight- 
ened and learned men. It publishes a cheap journal 
of useful knowledge, called “Le Propagateur des 
Connaissances Utiles,” in French and German. The 
numbers appear monthly, and consist of thirty-two 
pages large octavo. The French edition extends to 
10,000, and the German to 20,000 copies. The price 
is three francs per annum, forming a volume of 384 
pages. I purchased the volume for 1833, and ‘find 
that in point of matter it stands high. Tt contains 
short articles on subjects of practical utility, in which 
science is brought to the aid of the purposes of com- 
mon. life. For example, there is'a description of ‘the 
drum thrashing-mill, with an account of several which 
have been improved and manufactured by M. Rump, 
of the canton of Vaud, and which are sold at the price 
of from five to six hundred Swiss francs; a-detailed 
notice of a project for lowering the level of the lakes 
of Neuchatel and Morat, in order to drain a large 
tract of country which is overflowed in wet seasons, 
to the great loss of the inhabitants; a notice of the 
arrangement by which the Rhine is rendered.a free 
river to all the states bordering on it; an account of 
the “code civile;” of the laws relative to bankruptcy; 
of the process of making vinegar ; of the art of bleach- 
ing; of the diseases and treatment of fruit trees; of 
the density of the population of different countries, 
&c. In the last-mentioned article, emigration to the 
interior of France is recommended as preferable to 
America. I have seen the “‘ Pennig Magazin’’ pub- 
lished in German in Leipzig, which circulates 60,000 
copies, and have examined a volume. It is composed 
‘of such articles as the instructive ones of Chambers’s 
Journal, added to the notices of cathedrals and objects 
of natural history, which compose the Penny Maga- 
zine of England. _Indeed, a great number of the 


articles and engravings are copied from the latter, and 
other English journals. 

Geneva is interesting to Scotsmen, as being the foun- 
tain of their peculiar doctrines in religion. Twenty- 
four volumes of Calvin’s sermons.are preserved in one 
of the libraries in MS., but I cannot tell to what 
extent they are read. It is well known that the ma- 
jority of the Genevese clergy have now become Uni- 
tarians. As the observance of the Sabbath has ex- 
cited great attention in England of late, I have ap- 
plied myself to observe what is done on the Continent 
on thatday. In Geneva, walked through the town at 
half past seven in the morning, and found the trades- 
men at work with open doors and windows to the 
street; the smiths’ fires wete blazing, and hammers 
clanging, as if it had been a week-day ; a good many 
shops of all sorts in the inferior streets were open ; but 
in the chief streets, where the best shops are kept, 
almost all were shut. At eleven o’clock, all or nearly 
all were shut, but in the evening many were again 
open. It appeared to me that there was no probibi- 
tion against keeping them open, except during divine 
service; but that the majority, and almost all the 
great dealers, did not choose to buy and sell on that 
day. ‘The steam-boat made a special excursion of 
pleasure, and in the evening I saw fireworks let off 
from a garden near'the lake, and heard piano-fortes 
and music in the houses. Inali the Protestant towns 
of Germany and Switzerland in which I have been 
on a Sunday, the practice was much the same as at 
Geneva. In the Catholic towns, the shops were open, 
the streets covered with stalls, and every thing going 
forward as on week-days, except during divine ser- 
vice. Germany and Switzerland are the countries 
which took the lead in the Reformation, and they are 
now making the Sunday a day dedicated to business 
and enjoyment, as well as to religion. I regretted 
much to see the workmen labouring on Sunday, as 
they need a day of rest; but so far.as I could observe, 
their work was generally confined to the morning, 
and they had the evening for amusement. There 
could be little time, however, jeft to them for religious 
instruction. In Holland, no work is done ostensibly 
on Sundays; but having broken the glass of my watch 
on that day at Rotterdam, Lasked if I could get it re- 
placed, and was immediately taken to a watchmaker’s 
shop, by a back entrance, where I found himself and 
three men in full employment, as.on a week-day. As 
Icould not speak Dutch, I was unable to ascertain 
whether heand his men were Jews; but. I was told 
that it was common to work in retired places, so as, not 
to.offend against public decorum. In the Hotel du Fau- 
con at Berne, there was a copy of the New Testament 
in French in every bedroom, and the title-page bore 
that it was printed “pour J’ Hotel du Faucon.” In 
an.inn at Schlingen, in Baden, we found at the foot 
of the bed, on the wall, across with an image of Christ, 
at full length, and beneath the dressing-glass a pic- 
ture of the human heart encircled by a wreath of 
thorns, drops of blood falling from it, flames rising 
from the top, and above the flames a cross, all 
wreathed round by a belt of very delicately painted 
flowers. I heard the Testament praised and the cross 
blamed, but both proceeded from the same spirit, di- 
rected differently, according to the education of the 
people. 

Several religious observances are apparently on the 
decline in the Catholic countries. A few new cruci- 
fixes are seen on the waysides ; but at least nine-tenths 
of the whole which J have met with, date anterior to 
the French revolution, and many have been defaced 
and not repaired. It was the custom in Switzerland 
to inscribe a scriptural text on the gable of a house 
when it was built; but this is now generally omitted. 
In some remote glens in Catholic cantons I saw the 
practice continued on new houses, but only in such 
situations. 

Switzerland in general, so far as I have seen, pre- 
sents evident indications of improvement. New roads, 
bridges, and houses, are seen in progress, while beg- 
ging is confined to children and idiots. There are 
insurance companies against damage by hail and fire, 
and on lives ; the advantages of which seem to be un- 
derstood, although not very generally. I read the re- 
port of the company for insurance against hail for 
1832, and saw that upwards of 17,000, Swiss francs 
had been paid to several hundred sufferers, in sums 
varying from 2 francs to 650 ; only two sums amounted 
to, 700, and the majority of payments were from 100 
to 200 francs. The narrow vallies in the midst of 
high mountains suffered most; and this inequality 
may be an obstacle tothe general success of the scheme, 
unless these places are charged at higher rates, which, 
from their general poverty, they could not easily pay. 

We visited Hofwyl, and’ were kindly invited to take 
a dejeuner 4 la fourchette with Mr Fellenberg. This 
is vacation in his schools, and most of his pupils were 
absent on excursions with the tutors into different 
cantons of Switzerland. I hada good deal of conver- 
sation with him, and was much pleased with his ideas. 
He places the moral above the intellectual faculties in 
relative importance to the constitution of a good and 
happy character; and the basis of his system is to en- 
courage and strengthen all the social and moral feel- 
ings, at the same time that he gives intellectual cul- 
ture. He reckons labour to be as essential to the 
developement of the mind as of the body, and provides 
ample means of exercise for the boys. He hasa large 
farm attached to his institution, with a separate school 
for peasants, who, for their labour alone, are taught 
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agriculture and the elements of an useful education. 
His ideas appear to be of a practical character, and all 
his establishment Jooks practical. There is no making 
up of things for show, but simplicity and the charac- 
ter of his country are stamped upon every thing. He 


corresponds still with the Lord Chancellor Brougham, 


and remarked that the Chancellor, by the structure of 
his own mind, looks more tothe cultivation of the in- 
tellect, and less to that of the sentiments, than he 
(Mr Fellenberg) does in his system. He says that 
Switzerland is advancing in intelligence and prospe- 
rity, but that it is yet very far from adopting practi- 
cally his ideas. At the same time, he regards it as 
very favourably situated for improvement. The ab- 
sence of an aristocracy, of great manufacturing towns, 
and of the engrossing spirit of commerce, he considers 
advantageous; but the scattered localities of the po- 
pulation are an evil. He has not much intercourse 
with the people of Berne, six miles distant; and says, 
that, in general, he finds more pleasure in the conver- 
sation of enlightened strangers than in that of his 
neighbours. He supports the ‘‘ Propagateur des Con- 
naissances Utiles.” He appears to be about sixty, 
and has a family. One of his sons went to Greece 
with Mr Edward Noel, a cousin of Lady Byron, to 
erect an establishment there similar to Hofwyl, but 
he died. His daughters are grown up, and, along 
with his wife, live in the establishment, but in a se- 
parate house. We were greatly pleased by their man- 
ners, intelligence, and kindness. After seeing all the 
schools, workshops, &c., I left Hofwyl with’ very 
pleasing impressions. 

In coming from Berne to Basle, the object of great- 
est interest is a splendid new road through Hauen- 
stein, part of the Jura mountains, nearly nine miles 
in length, lately executed by Mr Watt, grand-coun- 
cillor of Berne. It opens up a beautiful district of 
hill and glen, and removes all difficulty and danger 
in entering Switzerland in this direction. It will give 
a preference to the route by Fribourg over every other. 

In describing travelling in Baden and Switzerland, 
it is essential to mention that there are no turnpike 
dues to pay, and for particular bridges only the merest 
trifle, generally one penny sterling. The only excep- 
tion is a charge of about one shilling and sixpence 
for the new road through Hauenstein, and this is re- 
garded as extremely dear by the coachmen. I am 
above the mark when I say, that, in general, 6d. a-day 
covers all such expenses for a carriage and two horses. 
In the Highlands of Scotland, these items, on the same 
equipage, vary from five to ten shillings a-day. The 
inns are remarkably good—indeed, astonishingly so: 
we have invariably found the beds clean, the provi- 
sions plentiful, and the cookery excellent. In saying 
invariably, I mean to express the general fact; for on 
one or two occasions in small villages we have got a 
bad dinner, but never fared worse. The worst inns 
were always the dearest, not proportionally, but actu- 
ally; and where English was spoken, the charges 
were frequently from 20 to 30 per cent. higher than 
where it was not: but from this rule we must make 
several honourable exceptions, particularly in Holland, 
at Cologne and Carlsruhe. I have heard some of the 
English complain of the familiarity of the innkeepers, 
and of their waiters and servants. In many places 
the landlord of the inn will come and talk to you as 
if he were an acquaintance, sit down at the table and 
tell you all about the interesting objects in his neigh- 
bourhood ; and the waiter, while serving you, will 
turn coolly away to look out at the window to see 

hat is passing on the street, or to talk to some friend 
‘of his own. ‘This at first appears odd to an English- 
man, but there are circumstances which explain it. 
The innkeepers in the country of Baden and Switzer- 
land are generally also farmers; they possess some 
capital, and are persons of weight in their own neigh- 
bourhood, there being no resident gentry. They are 
intelligent, and by no means coarse in their manners. 
Mr Pfachler, innkeeper in Offenbourg, resided two 
years ata school in England, and is also a farmer and 
wine-merchant. From the absence of an aristocratic 
class, the social intercourse of individuals with each 
other is much more free and natural than in England ; 
and in these familiarities there is not the slightest 
consciousness or intention of intrusion or impertinent 
curiosity. A kind feeling-towards the stranger, and 
an interest in his welfare, are expressed, which are 
felt to be in so far genuine as not to be disagreeable. 
They never put questions to you concerning yourself 
or your intentions; and if you appeal to them for as- 
sistance or information, it is cordially afforded. ‘The 
female servants are the most attentive, cheerful, tidy, 
good-natured creatures imaginable; and my wife, who 
is rather fastidious as to manners, remarked, that the 
daughters of the innkeepers who speak French, which 
most of them do, and with whom she frequently con- 
versed, gave her the impression that they were really 
intellectually refined. Their manners, dress, and style 
of speaking, indicated education; and what was most 
remarkable, their style was not an artificial one, like 
that of a boarding-school breeding superinduced over 
a vulgar mind, but they showed the easy politeness of 
persons naturally amiable, and accustomed to practise 
good breeding every day. Our imperfect command 
-of German may also have added to the interest which 
‘the innkeepers and servants took in us. We had 
enough to get on with in plain matters, with a good 
deal of blundering and some help from them, but not 
sufficient to talk fluently. ‘This may have plaved them 
more completely on a level with us, or rather given 
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them a feeling of momentary superiority, which, by 
dispelling fear, would leave their best feelings to act 
naturally ; and wherever this is the case, the manners 
are always pleasing and the bearing polite. “We dis- 
covered, that, when a sum is given in general for ser- 
vants, neither the female servants nor ‘‘ Boots” get 
any part of it; all goes to the waiters. Boots always 
appears and demands a gratuity, the females never. 
We always paid the chambermaid herself after know- 
ing this rule, and were regarded as extremely kind. 
The waiters in general wear a large ugly gold ring on 
the forefinger of the right hand, which seems almost 
to be a badge of office. 

In the steam-boats, and at the tables d’hote, we 
were thrown very much into the society of the natives, 
and always met with civility and attention. The only 
bad habits which annoyed us were smoking and spit- 
ting, and the latter not confined entirely to the male 
sex. On board the steam-boat a very pretty delicate- 
looking German girl, elegantly dressed, committed this 
offence against good breeding, without the least con- 
sciousness of the disenchantment which it produced ; 
but we hope this is not general. The German prac- 
tice in travelling is to take a light breakfast at six, to 
dine at twelve or one, and to drink tea at five or six. 
The tables d’hote are all arranged for this system, ex- 
cept in towns where English abound, and there a se- 
parate table d’hote is held at five o’clock for them. 
Many English cannot endure the early hours, and 
eat in private. We soon became accustomed to them, 
and liked them extremely. By conforming to them, 
we increased our enjoyment, saw more of the people, 
and saved expense. \ 

Strasbourg is famous for the height of its steeple. 
The Cathedral is really ‘a tine object. Itis very large, 
and richly ornamented. ‘There is great lightness, 
grace, and beauty, in the Gothic architecture, and the 
spire is 450 English feet high. The view from it is 
very extensive, the country around being flat. A dis- 
graceful practice is permitted, which degrades the 
edifice: Every man, woman, and child, who chooses 
to pay twopence halfpenny a-letter, may have his, her, 
or its name cut in fair characters of an inch in length 
on the stones of the spire. Such a cheap passport to 
immortality is extensively purchased, and hundreds 
of the obscurest names in Christendom claim an en- 
durance as lasting as that of the solid tablet on which 
they are engraved. The keepers of the spire are ex- 
tremely anxious to induce visitors to embrace this op- 
portunity of gratifying their vanity, and only a positive 
mandate from the higher authorities could prevent the 
practice. 

While I write, the sharp, short, and solid report of 
cannons charged with ball is sounding in myears. It 
proceeds from the French artillery, who are practising 
at a league’s distance from the town. They go out 
on two or three days in the week, and fire ball from 
five in the morning till nine. I have heard at leasta 
hundred shots. Europe appears still too like a camp. 
At the Hague, Coblentz, Mayence, Frankfort, Carls- 
ruhe, and Strasbourg, great multitudes of soldiers 
are seen. Mayence has a garrison of 15,000 men, and 
Strasbourg is swarming with them. In the theatre 
we saw many of the French officers, fine-looking young 
men; and as we had lately seen Prussian, Austrian, 
Dutch, and Baden officers and soldiers, all young and 
active, in the full enjoyment of the blessings of ex- 
istence, it was impossible to avoid the reflection, how 
profound is yet the ignorance and folly of mankind, 
which renders it not improbable that the very indi- 
viduals among whom we passed in all quietness and 
peace, should ere long, at the command of their mas- 


ters, rush on each other like infuriated beasts, and ex- | 
tinguish that life which they now seemed so fully to |° 


enjoy, and to call the act glory! Switzerland appears 
to have few soldiers in comparison with her neigh- 
bours, and I hope she may long do without them. 
She encourages her population to support the practice 
of ball-shooting, by otfering premiums in different 
districts to be shot for on several successive days. 
Several shootings take place in August, and we saw 
great numbers of targets in the fields at which the 
men had been training for the prizes. 

These warlike attitudes are obviously the conse- 
quence of the unfortunate, but apparently unavoid- 
able, conflict of opinion which rages in the minds of 
so large a portion of the people of Europe. The 
regret for the threat or prospect of bloodshed, be- 
comes the deeper and the more distressing, the more 
nearly one sees the nations who are most liable to 
be embroiled in war. All the parts of the Continent 
which I have visited are really, in every essential re- 
spect, one people. It is astonishing, yet pleasing, to 
observe, in Holland, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and England, essentially the same dress, manners, and 
ideas, daily prevailing more and more. The costumes 
of the different nations, and all practices that separated 
them from one another, are actually confined to se- 
questered spots and the lower orders of the people. 
The middle and educated classes dress alike, act alike, 
and apparently, to a great extent, think alike; and 
the more extensively they are informed, and the more 
closely they know each other, the nearer is their ap- 
proximation. 

The German students, or Burschen, are conspicuous 
objects in the towns which contain universities. We 
saw those of Heidelberg, Freybourg in Breisgau, and 
Bonn ; the first looked best to the eye, and the last 
the worst. On inquiry, I learned from one of them- 
selves that the practices of smoking, beer-drinking, 


and duel-fighting, proceed with their wonted vigour. 
None of these habits, however, are carried to such a 
deplorable length as has been represented in some 
English publications. Smoking is the luxury appa- 
rently of the male sex of all ranks in Germany, and 
ought not to be charged as a vice against the students 
in particular. Their beer potations take place chiefly 
on particular days, just as the young men at our 
Scottish universities occasionally hold dinners and 
suppers for the sake of conviviality. I have not seen 
any of the students drunk, but have been disturbed 
by their singing in chorus on the streets at eleven or 
twelve at night. Their duels are their worst habit ; 
but these are very rarely serious in their consequences. 
The combatants are clothed in thick leather, all but 
the face; they stand at full arm’s-length’s distance, 
and the whole evolutions must be performed by mo- 
tions of, the hand and wrist, it being unfair to use 
the arm in cutting. The duel is sometimes confined 
to so many rounds, at the end of which honour is safe, 
although no blood be drawn; sometimes the agreement 
is, that it shall continue till one party is wounded, 
and, then it stops on the slightest scratch being given 
or received; and very rarely the combat lasts till 
both parties are tired of fighting. ap 

We saw a student leaving the Bonn, either finally, 
or at least for the season. He was attended to the 
steam-boat by about thirty of his companions, who, 
as the boat put off from the pier, commenced singing 
a valedictory -chorus, which was continued, with 
waving caps, as long as the sound could reach the 
vessel. It was returned by the waving cap and arm 
of the departing youth. The scene was interesting, 
as bespeaking an affectionate or at least an imagina- 
tive people. a 

There is an excellent caricature, called the “ Bur- 
schen, or Student’s Return.” A plain respectable and 
rich peasant or farmer has sent his son, the hope of 
the family, to the university, and the picture seizes 
the moment of his return. The son has just entered 
with “empressment” into the snug parlour occupied 
by his father and mother. The mother starts back, 
and nearly upsets ber chair, with astonishment and 
chagrin; the father’s countenance expresses silent 
despair; a child, who had been riding on a wooden 
horse, is so terrified at the apparition that he has 
fairly tumbled back, heels over head, and lies scream- 
ing on the floor, with the horse above him ; while the 
family dog, entering at the student’s side, looks at him 
with an eye which bespeaks an obscure impression 
that this is his young master, yet so altered, that he 
hesitates to give vent to his fondness and affection. 
The appearance of the hero corresponds with the effect 
he has produced. He went away a fine domestic boy # 
he returns with the ‘‘farouche” air of a would-be 
soldier. His cheek shows deep scars of the sword ; 
an enormous tobacco-pipe, elaborate in its ornaments 
and appendages, is seen in his hand; and at his side 
his drinking flask. Altogether his figure tells most 
eloquently the tale of the burschen’s habits; and the 
consternation of the child, the dismay of the parents, 
and the uncertainty of the dog, appear in the highest 
degree natural and interesting. 

The pleasures of travelling in a fine country hav- 
ing good roads and excellent inns are certainly great, 
but occasionally there are annoyances which serve to 
remind us that we are not yet in a perfect world. I 
shall recount one, which may serve as a specimen of 
the rest. Kehl is a small village in Baden, at one end © 
of the bridge over the Rhine which leads’ to Stras- 
bourg, being at a little distance westward. The steam- 
boat going down the Rhine to Mayence started from 
Kehl lock in the morning, and we came to 
‘ e1 ‘ep: Being considerably fatigued, 
‘and tmnde ‘the necessity of rising by half-past two, we 
went to bed early, say at half-past eight. The follow- 
ing incidents occurred :—From eight to nine o’¢lock, 
a lady in the next room played on the piano-forte, and 
a gentleman accompanied her on the flute. From 
nine to ten, the gentleman amused himself by prac- 
tising on the bugle in his own room, throwing open 
the window, and enjoying the beautiful moonlight. 
Ten to eleven, the garrison of Kehl beat the tattoo 
with a score of drums very near our hotel, changed 
the guards, and set their watches. Being next to 
France, and at the Strasbourg bridge, this was a long 
and loud operation. As their din subsided, the loud 
talking of some toping travellers filled up the chorus. 
From eleven to one, a vivid thunder-storm raged, with 
a high wind anda great deal of rain. At half-past 
one, fell asleep. At half-past two, called to rise and 
dress, to be ready for the steam-boat. I may add an- 
other :—At nine P. M., arrived at Nymegen, after 
sailing from six in the morning. Desired to be back 
to the steam-boat punctually at four in the morning, 
to set out for Rotterdam. Half-past nine, lodged in 
a good inn, but find that it is the King of Holland’s 
birthday, and on going into our bedroom, discover 
that it fronts the street. The people are very loyal, 
and we find illuminations, music, crowds cheering on 
the street, &c. &c. Half-past ten, we have fallen 
asleep through pure fatigue, but are wakened by a 
band of music striking up in the room below us. It 
is a great supper held in honour of the day. The 
music swells its notes, the guests make speeches, and 
a set of Englishmen who are present show them how 
to do the honours, by giving three times three cheers 
to each toast. At half-past eleven, fall asleep again 
in the midst of all the uproar. After a short slumber 
awake with a start, and listen for a little, when the 
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great town clock is heard: toplay a tune, and then 
strike two. Believing this to be two o'clock, after 
a short interval rose and proceeded to dress. After 
half an hour, heard the same clock repeat the same 
tune, and then strike two again. Quite bewildered ; 
the watch called an hour, but, being Dutch, not intel- 
ligible, and could not trust to my own watch ; notwith- 
standing that it goes well, the clocks in different towns 
vary so much as to render it almost useless as a guide. 
Proceeded in dressing, and in another half hour heard 
the clock again play a tune, and strike three. Dis- 
covered now that it strikes the hour at the half and 
also at the whole hour, and that the real time was 
half-past two. Three a.m., fully dressed and all 
ready, in consequence of the strange proceedings of 
the clock ; go down stairs, find all dark, and the house 
clock only three. Wait for an hour; go on board at 
four, and set off in a cold damp morning very tired, 
and fall asleep in the cabin. 

The Dowager Duchess of Saxe Meiningen, the 
Queen of England’s mother, came down the Rhine in 
the steam-boat with us. She had a small suite, and 
was s0 unostentatious, and altogether looked so like a 
good old lady, that half the voyage was performed be- 
fore it was known how much we were honoured. She 
walked from the steam-boat to the inn at Nymegen, 
walked back at four in the morning, came up and sat 
on deck after the day grew warm, without the least 
pretension. On arriving at Rotterdam, she found all 
the inns full, and quietly walked into the travellers’ 
room, where I saw her sitting, among the other passen- 
gers, till her carriage was got ready to carry her to 
the Hague. The Queen of Bavaria descended the 
Rhine three days before; but she hired the best boat 
for her own party, and, in consequence, caused great 
inconvenience to the public, and the crowding to 
excess of all the inns. The old Duchess of Saxe 
Meiningen was far more amiable; she incommoded 
nobody; she had the best wishes of all her fellow- 
travellers, and their sincere respect. 

We remarked that, in all our travelling, we never 
heard one word of politicah.discussion or conversation 
either at the ¢ables d’héie, or in the steam-boats on the 
Rhine. The political world appeared as if it did not 
exist. I infer from this that either the long espio- 
mage under theFrench dominion has left its terrors 
still lingering in the minds of the people, or that the 
diiferent governments continue to be watchful of spo- 
ken as well as printed opinions. 

The Prussians have corps of swimmers in their 
army, whose duty it is to be in boats below the ford or 
bridge when the soldiers are crossing a formidable 
river, and to throw themselves into the water, and 
‘assist any one who is carried away. They are exer- 


- cised in swimming, and their officers accompany them 


in the water. I-regretted that. I missed by one day 
seeing them practising in the Rhine at Cologne. A 
friend told me that he saw something like the biadders 
of a huge net, of the shape of a wedge, floating on the 
river, and while he gazed, it changed its form into a 
square, and again into a line, with surprising rapidity 
and regularity. A nearer approach showed that the 
objects were men’s heads, and he was told that it was 
soldiers exercising. He repaired to the bridge, and 
saw them go through various evolutions at the word of 
command. They descended through below the bridge, 
‘and made the shore opposite their barracks. They 
were of course undressed, and he estimated their num- 
The Rhine runs apparently 
at the rate of three or four miles an hour at that place. 
Napoleon, it is said, introduced the practice. Boats 
accompanied the men in their evolutions, to give them 
confidence; and guard against accidents. 


, THE MOCKING-BIRD. 
‘THE plumage of the mocking-bird, though none of 
the homeliest, has nothing gaudy or brilliant in it, 
-and, had he nothing else to recommend him, would 
scarcely entitle him to notice; but his figure is well 
proportioned, and even handsome:..The ease, ele- 
-gance, and rapidity of his movements, the animation 
-of his eye, and the intelligence he displays in listen- 
ing and laying up lessons from almost every species of 
the feathered creation within his hearing, are really 
surprising, and mark the peculiarity of his genus. 
To these qualities we may add that of a voice full, 
strong, and musical, and capable of almost every mo- 
dulation, from the clear mellow tones of the wood- 
thrush to the savage scream of the bald eagle. In 
measure and accent he faithfully follows his originals ; 
in force and sweetness of expression he greatly im- 
proves upon them. In his native groves, mounted on 
the top of a tall bush or half-grown tree, in the dawn 
of a dewy morning, while the woods are already vocal 
with a multitude of warblers, his admirable song rises 
‘pre-eminent over every competitor. The ear can listen 
.to his music alone, to which, that of all others seems a 
mere accompaniment, Neither is this strain altogether 
imitative: his own native notes, which are easily dis- 
tinguishable by such as are well acquainted with those 
_ of our various song-birds, are bold and full, and varied 
seemingly beyond all limits. They consist of short 
expressions of two, three, or at the most five or six 
‘syllables, generally interspersed with imitations, and 
all of them uttered with great emphasis and rapidity, 
and continued with undiminished ardour for half an 
“hour or an hour at atime, His expanded wings and 
-tail, glistening with white, and the buoyant gaiety 
of his action, arresting the eye as his song most irre- 


sistibly does the ear, he sweeps round with enthusi- 
astic ecstacy—he mounts and descends as his song 
swells or dies away—and, as my friend Mr Bartram 
has beautifully expressed it, “he bounds aloft with 
the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or recall his 
very soul, expired in the last elevated strain.” While 
thus exerting himself, a person destitute of sight would 
suppose that the whole feathered tribes had assembled 
together on a trial of skill, each striving to produce 
his utmost effect—so perfect are his imitations. He 
many times deceives the sportsman, and sends him in 
search of birds, that perhaps are not within miles of 
him, but whose notes he exactly imitates: even birds 
themselves are frequently imposed on by his admira- 
ble mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied calls of 
their mates, or dive with precipitation into the depth 
of thickets atthe scream of what they suppose to be 
the sparrow-hawk., The mocking-bird loses little of 
the power and energy of his song by confinement. In 
his domesticated state, when he commences his career 
of song, it is impossible to stand by uninterested. He 
whistles for the dog—Cesar starts up, wags his tail, 
and runs to meet his master; he squeaks out like a 
hurt chicken—and the hen hurries about with hang- 
ing wings and bristling feathers, clucking to protect 
its injured brood. he barking of the dog, the mew- 
ing of the cat, the creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, 
follow with great truth and rapidity. He repeats the 
tune taught him by his master, though of considerable 
length, fully and faithfully ; he runs over the quiver- 
ing of the canary, and the clear whistlings of the Vir- 
ginia nightingale, or red bird, with such superior exe- 
cution and effect, that the mortified songsters feel 
their own inferiority, and become altogether silent, 
while he seems to triumph in their defeat by redoub- 
ling his exertions.—Wilson’s Ornithology. 


JUVENILE GARDENING. 

ABOUT two years ago, Mr Smith, a benevolent gen- 
tleman residing at the market town of Southan, in 
the county of Warwick, divided an acre of ground be- 
tween twelve boys selected from the National School of 
that place. Their ages ran from 12 to 16 or more; 
the spot selected for experiment formed an irregular 
square; the plots varied as to width or size, but each 
ran from the top to the bottom of the field; the rent 
demanded (not of course asa tax but a stimulant) was 
in some cases 6d., and in others only 1d. per month ; 
and that there might be nothing in the shape of effect 
or display, Mr Smith made no previous inquiry as to 
the dispositions or talents of his juvenile tenants. At 
the commencement of an undertaking every way so 
interesting, the difficulty lay on the side of procuring 
tenants; but now that his views are known and ap- 
preciated, in place of a dozen, he could at any time 
obtain from forty to fifty, all eager to profit by the 
example of their schoolfellows, and the instructions of 
so kind and considerate a landlord. Originally the 
plots and rents were made to quadrate as nearly as 
possible; but experience has shown the advantage of 
change, and the inexpediency of perfect uniformity. 
During the present summer, the tenants had increased 
to fifteen, and next year it is intended to part with 
two of the bigger boys, and divide their land into 
three “takes.” To such as may feel inclined to adopt 
the same philanthropic plan, one or two hints may be 
useful or necessary. First, it should be recollected 
that the work is progressive; second, that desire or 
taste must be createdin the boys to raise, and in their 
parents to appreciate, useful garden vegetables, before 
the market is overstocked ; and thirdly, as essential 
to these results, that the supply of land must be kept 
under the demand. 

Mr Smith superintends every thing himself, and 
enacts very few rules. No boy is permitted to tres- 
pass on the property of his neighbour: working on 
Sundays is strictly prohibited ; rent-time is fixed at 
eight o’clock on the first Monday of every month; 
punctual attendance is requested and given; the 
landlord meets his tenants'in the kitchen, and trans- 
acts business with them according to the number of 
their plots, after which each receives a small cup of 
beer; no-rent is taken during the three winter months ; 
and when the season closes, the benevolent master- 
man sups with his interesting foster-family, and makes 
each and all as happy as the rules of temperance and 
frugality. will permit. On these occasions the con- 
versation is turned on gardening ; and however easy 
the colloquy may be, it is in every instance made the 
vehicle of instruction. 

The boys are expected to raise useful garden vege- 
tables, such as peas, beans, onions, carrots, leeks, rhu- 
barb, cabbages, &e. Potatoes to any extent are dis- 
couraged, while wheat or any other grain is forbid- 
den. During the present season, Mr Smith’s juvenile 
horticulturists had better crops than any other person 
in the town of Southan ; and asto variety, the like, it 


is believed, was never witnessed on the same space of 
ground since gardening began. Besides supplying 
their parents with vegetables, the boys sell a portion, 
and earn in this way, according to the season, from 4d. 
to 8d. per day. Some of their parents are so consi- 
derate as to pay for what they take; and after dis- 
charging the monthly rent, the balance is carefully 
husbanded till Christmas, when it is expended in 
clothing, shoes, &c. 

Mr Smith's object, as will be at once perceived, is 
to train youth to habits of industry ; and so completely 
has he succeeded, that boys, previously idle, imme- 
diately find employers from the simple circumstance 
that they have been a few days or weeks under his 
tuition. During the present summer, the whole have 
been in regular employment, while individuals, not a 
few grown to man’s estate, have been lounging about 
in a state of idleness. Occupancy of a spot of earth, 
however small, the pleasure it yields, and the profit 
it produces, not only inspire new notions, but render 
the tenants more trustworthy, and in the opinion of 
the public furnish a guarantee which is preferred to 
those general certificates, which are too readily fur- 
nished to be of much value. No particular plan of 
cropping is strictly insisted on ; and beyond a few ge- 
neral hints, every thing is left to the judgment of the 
little fellows themselves. Of their own accord they 
make small beds of compost; burn roots, sticks, and 
rubbish ; pick up stray droppings wherever they can 
find them ; and by the exercise of this species of indus- 
try, turn to excellent account what would otherwise 
become a nuisance. After a fair-davy, it is quite exhi- 
larating to see them bustling about with their little 
barrows, and clearing all the lanes and streets in the 
neighbourhood. If the boys, so long as they behave 
themselves, ever lose their little lots, it is only to make 
way for younger brothers ; and the owner, founding 
on this implied feeling of security, has no fear that 
they will ever do any thing to injure the land. Dis- 
tributing prizes was tried, but afterwards abandoned ; 
for where all did their best, it was found injurious to 
make any marked distinctions ; and Mr Smith thinks 
it better to give presents of the finer kinds of seeds, 
and garden tools. But here his intentions are fre- 
quently anticipated; and it is astonishing with what 
facility the beardless horticulturists manage to provide 
by honourable means whatever they are in want ot. 
Next year it is intended to encourage the cultivation 
of medical herbs, roses, and camomile flowers, with 
the view of affording employment in picking the latter. 

Once a-year a holiday is proclaimed, and the gar- 
dens inspected ; and then the parents are exceedingly 
anxious to assist their children in making every thing 
look trim, tidy, and clean. But this is prohibited, for 
the obvious purpose of teaching them to rely exclu- 
sively on their own resources. When the boys are 
at work, no strangers are permitted to enter the gar- 
dens, excepting their younger brothers or sisters, and 
their benevolent teacher has much pleasure in looking 
over the hedge of his own garden, and through some 
leafy screen noting their proceedings. 

Mr Smith, like all genuine philanthropists, is ex- 
ceedingly anxious that the example he has set should 
be followed by others. To the country there would 
be a great gain in industry, and to proprietors very 
little loss of rent. The garden ground at Southan. 
could not possibly bring more than L.6 per acre ; ant 
the boys among them actually pay at the rate of 
L.5, 8s. A rough plan of the garden at Southan fol- 
lows, for which we are indebted to. Mr Stuart Men- 
teath, younger of Closeburn :—* 


The gardens of two boys at Southan, in Warwick- 
shire, cultivated under the direction of Mr'Smith, 
of that place. 

Ts 
TWO FEET OF FLOWERS ALONG THE TOP. 
ONE ROW OF ONIONS FOR SEEDS. 


LETTUCE MUSTARD CRESS TURNIP 
FOR SEED. | FOR SEED. |. FOR SEED. | FOR SCED. 
EIGHT YARDS OF CABBAGES. 

EIGHT ROWS OF PEAS—-SHORT STICKS. 


SIX ROWS OF BROAD BEANS. 
FOUR FEET OF ONIONS. 
ONE ROW OF DITTO FOR SEED. 
TWO ROWS OF CABBAGES. 
EIGHT ROWS OF PEAS. 
TEN ROWS OF BEANS. 
TEN ROWS OF WINTER CABBAGES, ALTERNATELY 
ONE ROW OF RED PICKLERS. 


ONIONS CARROTS 
FOUR FEET WIDE. DO. 
* 


THREE ROWS OF KIDNEY BEANS. 
ONE ROW OF CABBAGES, 
THERE ARE 70 GOOSEBERRY BUSHES ROUND THIS 
PLOT—STRAWBERRIES, &C. 


TURNIPS 
DO. 


® This gentleman has published in the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, a plan for connecting a garden with every parish-school, 
that the pupils may employ themselves uponit, at once asan agree- 
able recreation, and as a piece of training highly necessary for 
the most of our rustic population, ~~ _ 
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II. 

TWO FEET OF FLOWERS ALONG THE TOP. 
ONE ROW OF BROAD BEANS. 
SEVEN FEET OF CARROTS. 

FOUR FEET ONIONS. 
ONION SEED. | CARROTS. | ONIONS. | LETTUCES. 
FIVE ROWS OF LETTUCES. 
SIX ROWS OF CABBAGES. 
FIVE ROWS OF PEAS. 
ONE ROw OF ONIONS. 
FOUR FEET OF ONIONS. 
FOUR ROWS OF PEAS. 
FOUR ROWS OF CABBAGES. 
FOUR FEET OF TURNIPS. 
FIVE ROWS OF POTATOES. 


CABBAGE LETTUCE 
PLANTS SEED. SEED. 


THREE ROWS OF KIDNEY BEANS. 
FIVE ROWS OF BROAD BEANS. ' 
FIVE ROWS OF CABBAGES. 
TURNIPS. | ONIONS. 
SIX ROWS POTATOES. 
FOUR ROWS CABBAGES. 
FOUR FRUIT TREES, GOOSEBERRIES, &c. 
—Dumfries Courier. 


WINTER 


| ONTONE GREENS. 


THE MUSSULMAUNS OF INDIA. 

TuE Mussulmauns’ creed, of the Sheah sect, is as fol- 
lows :—“ I believe in one God, supreme over all, and 
him alone do I worship. I believe that Mahumud 
was the creature of God, the Creator; I believe that 
Mahumud was the messenger of God (the Lord of 
messengers), and that he-was the last of the prophets. 
I believe that Ali was the chief of the faithful, the head 
of all.the inheritors of the law, and the true leader 
appointed of God ; consequently to be obeyed by the 
faithful. Also, I believe that Hasan and Hosein, the 
sons of Ali, and Ali son of Hosein, and Mahumud son 
of Ali, and Jaufur son of Mahumud, and Moosa son 
of Jaufur, and Ali son of Moosa, and Mahumud son 
of Ali, and Alison of Mahumud, and Hasan son of 
Ali, and Mhidhie (the standing proof) son of Hasan 
—the mercy of God be upon them !—these were the 
true leaders of the faithful; and the proof of God was 
conveyed by them to the people.” This creed is 
taught to the children of both sexes of Mussulmaun 
families as soon as they are able to talk, and, from 
the daily repetition, is perfectly familiar to them at 
an early age. 

The pellet-bow is in daily use to frighten away the 
crows from the vicinity of man’s abode; the pellets 
are made of clay baked in the sun; and although they 
do not wound, they bruise most desperately. Were it 
not for this means of annoying these winged pests, 
they would prove a perfect nuisance to the inhabi- 
tants, particularly within the confines of a zeenahnah, 
where these impudent birds assemble at cooking-time, 
to the great annoyance of the cooks, watching their 
opportunity to pounce upon any thing they’ incau- 
tiously leave uncovered. 

The crows are so daring that they will enter the 
yard where any of the children may be taking their 
meals (which they often do in preference to eating 
them under the confinement of the hall), and frequently 
seize the bread from the hands of the children, unless 
narrowly watched by the servants, or deterred by the 
pellet-bow ; and at the season of building their nests, 
these birds will plunder from the habitations of man, 
whatever may be met with likely to make a soft lin- 
ing for their nests ; often, I am told, carrying off the 
skull-cap from the children’s heads, and the women’s 
pieces of calico or muslin from their laps when seated 
in the open air at work, 

An idea has crept into the minds of some that who- 
ever offers up to God, at, different periods of his life, 
such animals as are deemed clean and fitting for sa- 
crifice, the same number and kind, on their day of 
passing Sirat, shall be in readiness to assist them on 
the passage over. On this supposition is grounded 
the object of princes’ and nobles in India offering 
camels in sacrifice on the day of Buckrah Eade. 
This event answers to our Scripture accounts of Abra- 
ham’s offering; but the Mussulmauns say, the son of 
Abraham so offered was Ishmael, and not Isaac. I 
have disputed the point with some of the learned men, 
and brought them to’search through their authorities. 
In some one or'two there isa doubt as to which was 
the son offered, but. the: general writers, and most of 
the Mussulmauns themselves, believe Ishmael was the 
offering made by Abraham, ‘“‘the scales are true ;” 
the Mussulmauns believe that on the day of judg- 
ment, the good and the bad deeds of every mortal will 
be submitted to thg scales prepared in heaven for that 
purpose. ‘‘ Looking into the book is trues’ the Mus- 
sulmauns believe: that every/human: being from the 
birth is attended by two angels; one resting on the 
right shoulder, the other on the left, continually. 
Their business is to register every action of the indi- 
vidual they attend; when a good action is to be re- 
eorded, they beseech the Almighty in his' mercy to 
keep the person in the good and perfect way. When 
evil ways are to be registered, they mourn with inter- 
cession to God, that his mercy may be extended, by 
granting them repentant hearts, and then his for- 
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giveness. Thus they explain; ‘Looking into: the 
book is true,”’ that whatever is contained-in this book 
will be looked into on the’ day of judgment, and by 
their deeds therein registered’ shall they be judged. 
—WMrs Meer Hassan Ali. | 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE.* 
[By THOMAS AIRD. | 


O rise and sit in soft attire— 

Wait but to know my soul’s desire! 
I'd call thee back to days of strife, 
To wrap my soul around thy life: 
Ask thou this heart for monument, 
And mine shall bea large content. 


A crown of brightest stars to thee ! 

How did thy spirit wait forme, 

And nurse thy waning light, in faith 

That I would stand. ’twixt thee and death, 
Then tarry on thy bowing shore, 

Till I have ask’d thy sorrows o’er. 


I came not—and I cry to save 

Thy life from out th’ oblivious grave, 
One day ;—that I may well declare, 
How I have thought of all thy care, 
And love thee more than I have done; 
And make thy day with gladness run. 


I'd tell thee where my youth hath been ; 
Of perils past—of glories seen: 

I'd speak of all my youth hath done— 
And ask of things, to choose and shun ; 
And smile at all thy needless fears, 

But bow before thy solemn tears, 


Come, walk with me, and see fair earth, \ 
The ways of men, and join their mirth !— 
Sleep on—for mirth is now a jest; 

Nor dare I call thee from thy rest ; 

Well hast thou done thy worldly task, 
Thy mouth hath nought of me to ask ! 


Men wonder till I pass away— 
They think not but of useless clay : 
Alas! for age, this memory ! 

But I have other thoughts of thee ; 
And I would wade thy dusty grave, 
To kiss the head I cannot save. 


O life, and power! that I might see 
Thy visage swelling to be free! 

Come near, O burst that earthly cloud, 
And meet my visage lowly bow’d. 
‘Alas !—in corded stiffness pent, 
Darkly I guess thy lineament. 


I might have lived, and thou on earth, 
And been to thee like stranger’s birth— 
Thou feeble thing of eld! but gone, 

I feel as in the world alone. 

The wind that lifts the streaming tree— 
The skies seem cold, and new to me. 


I feel a hand untwist the chain, 

Of mother’s love, with strange cold pain 
From round my heart : This bosom’s bare, 
And less than wonted life is there. 

O, well may flow these tears of strife, 

O’er broken fountains of my life ;— 


Because my life of thee was part, 

And deck’d with blood-drops, of thy, heart,: 
I was the channel of thy love, 

Where more than half thy soul did move :— 
How strange, yet just o’er me thy claim, 
Thou aged head! my life-and name. 


Because I know there is not one 

To think of me, as thou hast done 

From morn, till starlight, year by year :— 
From me thy smile repaid thy tear ; 

And fears for me—and no reproof, 

When once: I daredito stand aloof. 


My punishment—that I was far 

When God unloosed. thy weary star : 
My name was in thy faintest breath, 
And I was in thy dream of death : 

And well I know what raised thy head, 
When came the mourner’s muffled tread. 


Alas! I cannot tell thee: now, 

I could not come to bind thy brow: 
And wealth is late, nor aught I’ve won, 
Were worth to hear thee call thy son, 
In that dark hour when bands) remove, 
And none are named bat names of love. 


Alas, for me! that hour is old, 

My hands, for this, shall miss their hold : 
For thee—no spring, nor silver rain 
Unbutton thy dark grave again. 

No sparrow on the sunny thatch 

Shall chirp for thee her lonely watch, 


Yet, sweet thy rest from mortal strife, 
And cruel cares that spann’d thy life ! 
Turn to thy God—and blame thy son— 
To give thee more than I have done. 
Thou God, with joy beyond all years, 
Fill high the channels of her tears. 


Thou carest not now for soft attire, 
Yet wilt thou hear my last desire ; 
For earth I dare not call thee more ; 
But speak from off thy awful shore— 
O ask this heart for monument, 

And mine shall be a large content. 


® As we chance to copy this, beautiful poem from a collection, 
we are unable to quote the work in whichit first appeared. The au- 
thoris anative of Roxburghshire, and has already published several 
poetical volumes of much merit. He has also contributed many 
admired articles to Blackwood’s Magazine. 


EGGS OF BIRDS. 

[From Bushnan’s Introduction to the Study of Nature, 1834,] 
Eces are composed of two principal. parts, termed, 
from their colour, the yolk or vitellus, and the white. 
or albumen. The latter does not exist in the ovarium 
or egg-bag; there, as we may see in almost every’ 
fowl that comes to table, is also a numerous collection 
of yolks of various sizes. When these are fully de-, 
veloped, they drop,: one: by one, through a passage 
termed the oviduct into the uterus, in which the egg 
is, perfectly formed, having collected its albumen or 
white, and its calcareous shell, and from which it is 
ultimately expelled. The very expeditious growth or 
production of the white of the shell is indeed am extra- 
ordinary exertion of nature—a very few hours only be- 
ing sufficient to produce them. The texture of the shell’ 
is admirably calculated for preserving the contained. 
parts, and for retaining the heat that is conveyed to 
them by incubation. Immediately under the shell is. 
the common membrane which lines the whole cavity. 
of the egg, except at its broad end, where there is a) 
small space filled with air. Within this membrane, 
the white, which is said to be of two kinds, is con- 
tained; and near its centre, in an exquisitely fine’ 
membrane, is the yolk, which is spherical, while the 
white is of the same form as the shell. At each ex- 
tremity of the yolk, corresponding with the two ends 
of the egg, is the chalaza, a white firm body consist~ 
ing of three bead-like globules, and it is.at these points 
that the several membranes are connected, by which 
means, in whatever position’ the egg may be placed, 
its various parts are retained in their proper place. 
Near the middle of the yolk is a small flat circular 
body, named the'cicatricula, in wkich the rudiments 
of the future chick are contained’; and from these, in 
consequence of incubation, or of a certain degree of 
continued heat of any kind, the bird is ultimately 
hatched. In this process, the germinal membrane, 
as it is called, or rudimental parts of the chick, is ob- 
served to become separated into three layers, from 
the external of which are formed subsequently the os« 
seous and muscular.systems, and the brain, spinal cord 
and nerves; while, from the middle and internal lay- 
ers, are formed respectively the heart and blood-vessels, 
and the intestinal canal and itsappendages. The yolk 
and white of the egg gradually become thinner, sup- 
plying the growing chick with nourishment, which, 
increasing in magnitude, at length bursts its cell and 
comes forth, still retaining in its intestines a portion 
of the yolk to serve for its support, until its powers 
are sufficiently vigorous to enable it to digest extra- 
neous food. 

It is a remarkable fact, that those birds, the nests 
of which are most uncovered, and the eggs of which 
are most: exposed to the sight of. their enemies, lay 
them: of a.colour as little different.as possible from sur- 
rounding objects, so as to deceive the eyes of destruc- 
tive animals; whilst, on the contrary, those birds, 
the eggs of which are of a. deep and vivid colour, and 
consequently. very liable to strike the eye, either hide 
their nests in hollow trees, or elsewhere, or donot quit 
their eggs except at night, ov commence their incuba- 
tion immediately after laying. It must, moreover, be 
remarked, that in, those species, the nests of which 
are exposed, if the females.alone sit on the eggs, with- 
out being relieved by the male, these females have 
generally a different colour from that.of the male, and 
more in unison with neighbouring objects. 

Pure white, the most treacherous of colours, we 
find to be the colour of the eggs of birds which build 
in holes, as the woodpeckers, the kingfishers, the 
swifts, the dock and water swallows, and others; also 
of those birds, as the titmice and wrens, which con- 
struct their nests with openings so small that their 
enemies cannot see‘into them. Moreover, we: find 
eggs white in birds which do not quit their nests; ex: 
cept at night, as the’ owls; or for a very short time 
during the day, as the falcons. Finally, this colour 
is found in those which lay only one or two eggs, 
and which immediately begin to'sit, as the pigeons, 
&e. 

The clear green or blue colour’is' proper to the eggs 
of many species which build in holes, as’ the starlings, 
the fly-catchers, &c. ; it is also common to the eggs of 
birds, the nests of which are constructed of green 
moss, or situated in the midst of grass, but always 
well hidden. Green eggs, too, are found with many 
powerful birds able to defend them, as the herons. 

A faint green colour, approaching to a yellowish 
tint, is observed in the eggs of birds, asthe partridges 
and pheasants, which Jay in the grass, without pre- 
paring a regular nest. The same colour is remarked 
in those which cover their nests when they leave 
them, as the swans and the ducks.* 


* Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geographical Science. » 
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NOTIONS OF NAMES. 

From whatever cause it may arise, there are few 
Christian names with which, in my mind, a certain 
train of ideas is not connected. Does it arise from 
the mere sound of the words, or from having observed 
that certain names are always borne by certain de- 
scriptions of persons, or is it that fictitious writers, 
proceeding upon some secret impulse of fancy, always 
give certain names to persons of a certain kind, and 
thus establish literary associations in our minds? It 
would not be easy, perhaps, to say exactly or confi- 
dently from what it arises ; but I am not only assured 
that my own mind connects certain ideas with almost 
every well-known name, but I have much reason for 
believing that other minds do the same—hitting upon 
the same ideas, too—and thus it appears to me as a 
thing entitled to be classed with the recognised phe- 
noinena of mind. 

I am sensible of much more distinct impressions 
respecting female names, than respecting those of my 
own sex. Mary presents a remarkably vivid por- 
traiture. She is invariably a composed, soft-fea- 
tured, somewhat broad-shouldered Miss. Eliza always 
eonveys to my imagination blue eyes, ringlets, and a 
clear white complexion. Strange to say, there are 
parts of the person which always come before my 
mind with particular names: thus, with Mary, I 
think of the shoulders, neck, and face, all as seen 

directly in front—with Eliza, of the eyes and cheeks. 
There is even a peculiarity of attitude connected with 
each name. I always conceive Mary sitting straight 
and erect on a chair, and Eliza drooping over her 
work or book, and her ringlets hanging like a veil 
from her temples. Elizabeth is a stately woman, 
a being quite different from Eliza. Fanny is a 
light, fair, almost giddy creature, who bounds along 
without studied grace, but yet with all the elegance 
of a sylph. I always think of her as one running 

‘up to tell papa something—as having reached him 
—as pressing fondly towards him, and louking up 
petitionfully in his face, while her arm rests on his. 
Margaret is tall and fair—a pearl, as her name really 
signifies—a very complete figure, with good teeth, and 
a broad smooth white forehead. She always wears a 
substantial silk or velvet pelisse, with jewelled clasps 
all down the front, after the manner of the Spanish 
dames in the sixteenth century. There isa very per- 
fect Margaret on the engraved title of Mr Lockhart’s 
Spanish Ballads. The utmost softness, in both out- 
line and consistence, belongs to the idea of Emma, She 
almost seems to melt as you look at her. Sophia and 
Louisa are two beautiful aristocrats. Jane is a magni- 
ficent creature—lofty, fair, animated, dazzling—her 
head generally thrown back—fine lips—dresses nobly 
—lovks disdainful, while she really is not so—it is only 
her excess of beauty makes you think so. The mention 
ef Catharine awakens in me the idea of a handsome, 
aaburn, blooming girl, full of good spirits: I always see 
her walking. Anne isa lively little thing—short, like 
her uame—and fo civil that young men are very apt 
to think her in love with them, when she has no 
thought of the kind. Isabella is a “dark ladye,” al- 
ways dressed in silken pall, and of very melancholy 
look and gait. Te) 

Among the men, Charles is always a rattlepate, with 
sparkling eyes and mercurial movements. George is 
a fine manly youth, of good port, very scrupulons 
about his honour and dignity as a gentleman. Wil- 
liam is a most distinct idea: he is slender, polite, of 
good outline ; somewhat pale 3a little cold in manner ; 
very genteel; the ladies a good deal attached to him. 
William, especially if the word lord be prefixed to 
his name, makes a good hero: the Jord William of 


‘ 


the old ballads is a fine blue-eyed idea. Henry is a 
fine lad, rather fond of fun, especially if he be more 
usually styled Harry; in which case he is a wag by 
right of baptism. And this leads me to remark, that 
the ideas associated with names in their proper form 
are very different, or may be very different, from those 
attachable to familiar modifications of the same names. 
Bob is a very different thing from Robert—not more 
difference between a short, oily, little fellow, and 
a good-looking, well-dressed, ‘‘ buirdly” man. Alex. 
ander is a stout gentleman-like person ; Aleck a lively 
small. man; Sandy a red-haired man about thirty, 
with a pointed drooping nose; Saunders a heavy-footed 
journeyman mason in bleached corduroy. The same 
variations occur in female names. Maryand Molly are 
not the same beings. While Elizabeth is stately, 
dark, and more like a heroine of history than a mere 
lady, Betty is only a chambermaid, and will never be 
any thing else all her life. Sarah is a serious blear- 
eyed girl; while Sally is a slip-shod, negligent, but 
withal amusing Miss, always falling into some mistake 
or other, quite unable to help herself in the most 
ordinary circumstances—her whole life an everlasting 
scrape. Jessy, again, is a very different being from 
Jess—the former a light, vivacious, pretty, small 
creature, dressed in green like a fairy—the latter a 
female hippopotamus, in long swinging skirts; raw- 
boned, vast, equestrian. You keep out of the way of 
a woman named Jess, from a fear lest she stamps off 
one or two of your toes. Anne of Cleves, if really 
answerable to the appellation conferred upon her 
by King Henry, ought to have been, not Anne, 
but Jess. Between Margaret and Peggy the discre- 
pancy is as great; and that between Catharine and 
Kate is still more so. Catharine, I have said, is a 
handsome, blooming, lively girl: Kate, however, 
is a virago—a gipsy queen—tall, crude, unbending, 
tremendous. Let no man marry a woman named 
Kate. He may think he can tame her, as Petruccio 
did her namesake. Unhappy delusion! No true 
Kate was ever tamed. It is not in her nature. I 
would even recommend the lover of a Catharine, in 
the event of his hearing her called Kate, only for 
once, by some familiar friend, tolook sharp after her. 
She is perhaps areal Kate, bypocritically painted over 
with the idea of Catharine. 

Perhaps, however, there is no man so different from 
his original as Will, or rather Wuile, for my idea of 
the fellow is Scotch, and I must therefore use the 
Scotch pronunciation. William !—I have already ex- 
pressed my admiration of his elegance and attractive- 
ness. How different from Wulle! The latter is a 
sulky -looking, lumpish, touzly loon, who comes forth 
reluctantly, on being called, from the recesses of some 
frowsy Scotch kitchen or ill-redd-up cottage, hanging 
his head over his unbuttoned vest, and scowling out 
from beneath a pair of the most villanous poaching 
eyes you ever beheld. Wulle does not like regular 
industry, and is never seen taking his part in the gos- 
sip that goes on at close-heads and ends of loanings, 
after work-hours, He likes fishing and other out-of-the- 
way employments ; will help at flittings ; and is under- 
stood to take upon himself the business of a chimney- 
sweep on Saturdays, one day in the week being 
enough for the amount of that kind of business in the 
place, and Saturday being the most appropriate for it 
in his eyes, for a reason connected with clean linen. 
Wulle does not walk; he lounges. He speaks little, 
and never tells what he would beat. Altogether, he 
is a dismal sort of character; and if he were suddenly 


| taken up on a charge of murder or conspiracy, no one 


would be surprised. Wulle, in fact, is Wulle—and 
nothing more need be said. ' 


ing maidenhood. 


Jock, again, is quite another thing from John. 
When a boy is called Jock, you may be sure he is a 
rumbling, tumbling, rambling, shambling, half-clad 
dauntless varlet; never out of a piece of mischief, 
when he can possibly get into one; concerned in 
all kinds of riotous and unrighteous proceedings ; 
perpetually getting himself tossed off the backs of 
horses ; drowned regularly once a-year in the mill- 
dam ; and capable of riding with perfect impunity on 
those iniquitous plates of spikes which usually adorn 
the latter parts of post-chaises. Jock will go a five- 
mile errand for sixpence, and blow up half the town 
with the gunpowder which he purchases with the mo- 
ney. Nobody knows him by any surname; he is just 
Jock ; and if you hear him spoken of, after long years, 
by any other appellation, it startles you. You had 
completely made up your mind to “Jock,” and no- 
thing else seems natural. Jock seldom goes without 
a stone in his palm, ready to be thrown at a passing 
bird or cat—a habit, the wickedness of which it might 
be worth while to impress upon him, if he ever hit his 
mark. Bunt Jock never hits. He has thrown stones 
at cats and birds now for a dozen years, and never 
once struck either. He has always a few paips, more- 
over, ready to play with against any compeer ; and he 
has a favourite little marble, which it is well known 
he would not give for ten ools of ordinary pottery— 
such a winner it is. An almost superstitious idea at- 
taches to Jock’s marble—it has something of the imp in 
it—it seems as if it had been charmed, like the bullets 
in Der Freyschutz, and could not avoid winning, even 
though he wished it to do so. His jacket has been com- 
pletely stripped of all its ornamental buttons, to serve in 
playing at pitch and toss; and even the more useful ones 
designed to support his nether garment are sorely di- 
minished in number, insomuch that he has to aid those 
which remain by holding his left hand to his side, some- 
what after the manner of a Hindoo under avow. Jock 
is always playing, or running, or planning, or concoct- 
ing ; not quarrelsome, but always ready to fight; a ca- 
pital climber; a good hand at catching eels, the skins 
of which he ties by way of trophy round his naked 
ankles ; a decided amateur of the business of driving 
cattle; delights in sticks with crooks at the end of 
them, wherewithal to trip his companions ; and thinks 
his honour concerned if there be a single bird’s nest 
in the parish, of which he does not know the loca- 
lity. Of Jock, tuo, it may be said, simply, that 
he is Jock: to a Scottish understanding nothing 
more than the word is necessary to delineate the cha- 
racter. 

To return to female names—there are several 
which seem to predestine ladies for celibacy from their 
very christening. Grizel—Nicky—Jacky— among 
the Scotch! did any man ever know a Miss Grizzy, 
a Miss Jacky, or a Miss Nicky, married ? Was ever 
newspaper detected in chronicling such an event ? 
No. ‘There never yet was a lady, so designated, 
who could boast of so much as an offer—hardly even 
of a partnership at a ball. The names are, in regard 
to the tender passion, absolute febrifuges. Even in 
the nurse’s arms, a Miss Grizzy has an old maidish 
way about her: at the boarding-school, it is quite de- 
cided. There she is not only unthoughtful of beaux 
herself, but the cause why others are without beaux ; 
she is a perfect duenna. Through the whole of Jife it 
is the same; and she is as old a maid at five-and- 
twenty as she can possibly become at severity-two. I 
have always admired the authoress of ‘* Marriage” 
for her perception of old-maiden names. Her three: 
chief ladies of this order are called by the very names 
here put down as those which fore-ordain everlast- 
“ Beef-steak |”? cried Miss Nicky. 
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“ Beefesteak !”” echoed Miss Jacky. ‘‘ Beef-steak !?? 
re-echoed Miss Grizzy. Nothing could be truer to 
nature ; and-this, in my opinion, would have stamped 
the authoress as one of the first writers of the age, 
though there had been no other excellence in her va- 
rious novels to.attest the fact. 
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HISTORY OF COUNTING. 

THE first and early efforts of men to express numbers 
form a-earious chapter. in human history. » Living in 
the midst of the innumerable appliances of civilisation, 
we can hardly form an adequate idea of the difficulty 
which savage man must have experienced, and still 
experiences, in reckoning even a small number. Some 
of the American Indians can count only as far as 
three; others go the length of ten, and a few.to 
twenty ; but when they wish to signify a larger num- 
ber, they point to the hairs of their head, thereby im- 
plying that it is not to be reckoned. So must the early 
fathers of the race have done; and it could only be 
after a long time, and by the exertions of many supe- 
rior intellects, that any considerable advance was made 
in this art. 

Men are supposed to have first counted by two's, as 
a proof of which it is pointed out that vestiges of a 
scale of that extent are found in China, and in the 
dual voice in the Greek verb. The first advance upon 
this timid and tedious scale was probably to fours, 
which would be naturally suggested by the common 
custom of telling off small things by a couple in each 
hand ; the ancient Mexicans were found to count by 
fours. The number of the fingers of a single hand 
appears to have been an intermediate stage between 
the scale of four and the scale of ten, as may be ga- 
thered from the fact that many nations have no radi- 
cally distinct words to express six, seven, eight, nine, 
and ten. By such slow steps did mankind proceed to 
even so natural and obvious an idea as reckoning by 
the ten fingers. 

We may trace some of the subsequent operations in 
the structure of the words expressing further num- 
bers. leven, or, in German, eilf, signifies leave one, 
being derived from ein, one, and liben, to remain. The 
true signification of eleven, therefore, is one, leave or 
set aside ten. Twelve is of the like derivation, and 
means two, laying aside the ten. To this day, indeed, 
the Laplanders denominate eleven second ten and one, 
twelve second ten and two, and so forth. ‘The con- 
struction of thirteen, fourteen, &c. from three and ten, 

Sour gnd ten, &c. is too obvious to require particular 
notice. Twenty, thirty, forty, and so on to ninety in- 
clusive, have an etymology fully as curiously indicative 
of their rise in a primitive state of society. The ter- 
mination ty is the Anglo-Saxon ¢ig—the same as the 
old German yicken, to draw; and the word twenty, 
thirty,» &c., signify literally two drawings, three 
drawings, &c.—in other phraseology, closings of the 
hand, after exhibition of the fingers—such being the 
act which marked a repetition of the original ten 
among our unenlightend ancestors. Hundred, origi- 
nally hund, is of uncertain derivation; but the term 
thousand, which occurs in the next stage of the pro- 
gress, is considered a contraction of duis-hund, or 
twice-hundred, that is, the repetition or collection of 
hundreds, 

A process corresponding to this, and equally be- 
speaking an origin in the first stage of society, may be 
traced in measures. The first joint of the thumb, 
called the wnoia, gave the idea of the inch. This re- 
peated four times gave the hand-breadth, twelve times 
the foot. But the foot was still too small a measure 
to reckon considerable distances, and hence the passus 
or pace—namely a step with each foot, or six feet— 
was assumed. A mile, as the word imports, consisted 
of a thonsand paces. Other measures, less generally 
used, or referred to, were taken from parts of the per- 
son. The expansion of the hand .gave:the palm; the 
distance of the elbow from the tips of the fingers the 
cubit (eighteen inches) ; the entire length of the arm, 
the yard; and the length across the shoulders of the 
two outstretched arms, the fathom. 

The. process of mere mental or verbal counting does 
fot appear to have been more slow and difficult. than 
that of notation, or the art of expressing numbers by 
figures. Alphabet-writing’ would naturally precede 
figure-writing; and, accordingly, the letters of some 
of the earliest alphabets are found to have been ap- 
propriated to.express numbers. Thus, the Hebrew 
letters, aleph, beth, gimel, daleth, he, .vau, zain, 
cheth; teth, were used to represent the nine first fi- 
gures; and many of our young readers will recollect 
seeing these words employed in numbering the divi- 
sions of the 119th Psalm, in our ordinary translation 
of the Bible. . The Jews allege that their system of 
numbering was invented by Abraham, and.cummuni- 
cated by his descendants to Egypt; but upon this 
point all is obscurity. It is unquestionable, however, 
that the Hebrew system became notable among sur- 
rounding nations; for the Greeks are found to have 
adopted it directly from that ancient nation. ‘fhe 
Greeks numbered thus: 1 alpha, 2 beta, 3 gamma, 
4 delta, 5 epsilon—and here, having no letter corres- 


‘in ordinary life. 


ponding with the Hebrew vau, they put in the words 

txionwoy Bav to denote six; after which they pro-~ 
ceeded with, 7 zeta, 8 eta, &c. Subsequently the Greeks 
divided their alphabet into three classes ; the first ten 
letters expressing the numbers from one to ten, while 
twenty, thirty, forty, and soon up to-a hundred, were 
signified by the next nine, ninety being expressed by 
a figure formed on purpose, and resembling the Ara- 
bic 5 inverted. The remaining seven letters expressed 
200, 300, 400, 500, 600, 700, 800; and for 900 there 
was another inverted figure. Larger numbers were 
represented by letters accented in various ways. 

It would appear, however, that, before this system 
had been introduced, Greece possessed a more primi- 
tive and simple kind of figuring. One was denoted 
by the letter I or iota, perhaps. because it reSembled 
a single finger held upright; five by 1 (P), being the 
first letter of Pente, five; ten by A (D), being the initial 
of deka, ten. H, the first letter of hekaton [the 
early spelling of txavov], represented a hundred, and 
X and M, the initials of xsase (chilia), and mug 
(muria—hence myriad), marked severally a thousand 
and ten thousand. We are tempted to believe— 
though we are not aware that any author has taken 


the same view of the subject—that the Roman nation, | 


who are now well known to have sprung from an early 
Greek or rather Pelasgian colony, came off from the 
parent stock at the time when this simple and very 
early mode of figuring was practised, and, carrying 
it along with them, afterwards modified it into that 
well-known system of numerals which still bears their 
name,.and has not yet fallen into disuse. 

Of the Roman system, the account usually given is 
this :—“ To denote one, a simple upright stroke was 
assumed |; and the repetition of this expressed two, 
three, &c. Two cross strokes marked the next 
step in the scale of numeration, or ten ; and thatsym- 
bol was repeated to signify twenty, thirty, &c. Three 
strokes, or an open square [_, were employed to de- 
note the hundred, or the third stage of numeration ; 
and four interwoven strokes [V, sometimes incurved 
(Y), or even divided CIO, expressed a thousand. Such 
are all the characters absolutely required in a very li- 
mited system of numeration. The necessary repeti- 
tion of them, however, as often occasionally as nine 
times, was soon found to be tedious and perplexing. 
Reduced or curtailed marks were therefore employed 
to express the intermediate multiples of five ; and this 
improvement must have taken place at avery early 
period. Thus, five itself was denoted by the upper 
half \/, and sometimes the under half /\ , of the cha- 
racter X for ten; |_, or the half of ((, the mark fora 
hundred, came to represent fifty; and the incurved 
symbol (¥) , or CIO, for a thousand, was split into ID, 
to express five hundred. 

These important contractions having been adopt- 
ed, another convenient abbreviation was introduced. 
To avoid the frequent repetition of a mark, it was 
prefixed to the principal character, and denoted the 
effect by counting backwards. Thus, instead of four 
strokes, it seemed preferable to write |\V ; for eight 
and nine, the symbols were || and |X ; and ninety 
was expressed by X[_. This mode of reckoning by 
the defect was peculiar to the Romans, and has 
evidently affected the composition of their numeri- 
cal terms. \ Instead of octodecem [eight and ten—for 
eighteen], and novemdecem [nine and ten—for nine- 
teen], it was held more elegant, in the Latin language, 
to use undeviginti [one from twenty] and duodeviginti 
[two from twenty ]. 

But the alphabetic characters now lent their aid 
to numeration. The uniform broad strokes were dis- 
missed, and those letters which most resembled. the 
several combinations, were adopted in their place. 
The marks for one, five, ten, and fifty, were respec- 


tively supplied by the letters I, V, X, and L.. The | 


symbol for a hundred was aptly denoted by C, which 
had originally a square shape, and happened, besides, 
to be the initial of the very word centum. The letter 
D, was very generally assumed as a near approxima- 
tion to the symbol for five hundred ;.and M not only 
represented the angular character for a thousand, but 
was likewise, though perhaps accidentally, the first 
letter of the word mille.”’* 

It is impossible to deny the feasibility of this theory, 
which, besides enjoying the countenance of ancient 
authorities, seems to derive additional likelihood from 
its being founded on natural principles. _ Nothing 
could be more natural than for an illiterate people to 
delineate one by a vertical stroke, the nearest approach 
to the appearance of that finger, by which, in its up- 
right position, they were in the habit of denoting it 
To this day, indeed, rustic mer- 
chants in our own country, who are unacquainted 
with accounts, chalk up one in the same manner. 
The advance to cross strokes for the tens, and toa 


somewhat less common figure for hundreds, was equally 


natural. The exchange of these, moreover, for letters 
of kindred appearance, after letters. were invented, 
was all in the natural course of things. We there- 
fore confidently repeat our conjecture that the Romans 
brought away the rudiments of their numerical sys- 
tem from Greece, at that early time when Greece had 


\not.as yet adopted letters as the symbols of numbers, 


The changes ultimately made by the Romans were, 
it will be observed, much less-in amount than those 
made by the parent nation; a fact explained by the 
decided aversion which the Romans, at almost all 
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periods of their history, testified towards improvement 
in the arts and sciences, while the Greeks, on the cons 
trary, possessed, as a nation, a-tendency exactly the 
reverse. ! a. 

The Hebrew, improved’Grecian, and Roman nu- 
merals, were perhaps sufficient to express any single 
number with tolerable precision; but. it is-easy to.see 
that they must have been nearly unfitted for use in 
the processes of arithmetic. The Greeks certainly 
contrived to overcome many obstacles in the business 
of calculation,.and even could express fractions— 
though, from a practice of adding from left to right, 
and ignorance of the plan of carrying tens to the higher 
places, their problems were at all times awkward and 
complicated. The Romans, however, careless of old 
inconveniences, were still more awkwardly situated 
than the Greeks, Let any reader. just suppose, for 
instance, even so simple a question as the amount 0 
XLVIII added to XXXIV! It is evident, that, 
placing the figures below each other, as we do with 
the Arabic numerals, would serve little to facilitate 
such acalculation. In fact, the Romans were obliged, 
where mental calculation would not serve, to resort to 
a mechanical process for performing problems in arith- 
metic. A box of pebbles, called Jocudus, and a board, 
called abacus, constituted their means of calculation; 
and of these every schoolboy, and many other per- 
sons, possessed a set. The word calculation claims no 
higher descent than from calculus, a stone or pebble. 
The board was divided from the right to the left hand 
by upright columns, on which the pebbles were placed, 
to denote units, tens, hundreds, thousands, &c. The 
labour of counting and arranging the pebbles was 
afterwards sensibly abridged by drawing across the 
board a horizontal line, above which each single pebble 
had the power of five. In the progress of luxury, 
tali, or dies made of ivory, were used instead of pebbles; 
and afterwards the whole system was made more Cone 
venient by substituting beads strung on parallel threads, 
or pegs stuck along grooves ; methods of calculation 
still used in Russia and China, and found convenient 
in certain departments of Catholic devotion, and in 
several familiar games in more civilised: countries. 
With such instruments, it is easy to see that problems 
in addition and subtraction would not be very diffi- 
cult; but those in multiplication and division, not to 
speak of the more compound rules, must have been 
extremely tedious and irksome. So disagreeable, in- 
deed, was the whole labour, that the Romans gene- 
rally left it to slaves and professional calculators. 

When calculations of this kind became more in- 
volved, the abacus was enlarged to a table of consider- 
able size, which was called the bench or bank; and 
hence our term for an office where money transactions 
arenegotiated. The Court of Exchequer, introduced 
into England by the Norman conquest, and intended 
for auditing the revenue of the crown, had its name 
from scaccarium, which in modern Latin signifies a 
chess-board. The accounts were cast up by the tellers, 
on a large table covered with black cloth, chequered 
with white lines, on which were placed counters, or 
small foreign coins, to denote successively pence, shil- 
lings, and pounds; proceeding afterwards, on the se- 
veral distinctures of the cloth, by units, tens, hundreds, ~ 
&e. Sums of money were also rudely marked on ¢allies, 
so called because they consisted of white sticks of 
hazel or willow, split up and cut square at both ends ; 
a very fine notch on them denoting a penny, one ra- 
ther larger a shilling, and one still larger a pound ; 
the notch next in size represented twenty pounds, a 
larger one expressed a hundred, and the largest of all 


‘a thousand. 


The numerals now in use, }, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, 
with the mode.of causing them by peculiar situation 
to express any number, and whereby the processes of 
arithmetic have been rendered so highly convenient, 
have heretofore been supposed to be of Indian origin, 
transmitted through the Persians to the Arabs, and 
by them introduced into Europe in the tenth century, 
when the Moors invaded.and became masters.of Spain. 
Such in reality appears to have been in a great mea- 
sure the true history of the transmission of these nu- 
merals; but as it has been lately found that the 
ancient hieroglyphical inscriptions of Egypt contain 
several of them; learned’ men are now agreed that . 
they originated in that early seat of knowledge, be- 
tween which and India there exist more points of re- 
semblance, and more traces of intercourse, than is 
generally supposed. In the eleventh century, Gerbert, 
a Benedictine monk of Fleury, and who’ afterwards 
ascended the Papal throne under the designation of 
Sylvester II., travelled into Spain, and studied for se- 
veral years the sciences there cultivated. by. the Moors. 
Among other acquisitions, he gained from that sin- 
gular people a knowledge of what are now called 
the Arabic numerals, and of the mode of arithmetic 
founded, on them, which he forthwith disclosed to the 
Christian world, by whom at first his learning caused 
him to be accused of an alliance with evil spirits.. The 
knowledge of this new arithmetic was about the same 
time extended, in consequence of the intercourse which 
the Crusaders opened between Europe and the East. 
For a long time, however, it made a very slow and 
obscure.progress. The characters themselves appear 
to have been .ong considered in Europe as,dark and 


mysterious. Deriving their whole efficacy from the use 


made of the cypher, so called from the Arabic word ésa- 
phara, denoting empty or void, this term came after- 
wards to express, in general, any secret mark. Hence, in 


| more troublous times than the present, a mode.of writ- 
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ing was practised, by means of marks previously con- 
certed, and called writing in cypher. The Arabic 
characters occur in some arithmetical tracts composed 
in England during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, particularly in a work by John of Halifax, or 
de Sacrobosco; but another century elapsed before 
they were generally adopted. They do not appear 
to have settled into their present forms till about the 
time of the invention of printing. 

_ It would be impossible to calculate, even by their 
own transcendant powers, the service which the Ara- 
bic numerals have performed to mankind.* 


ROSALIE AND THEODORE, 

, A TALE. 

“Witt you remember me, Rosalie?” “ Yes!” 
Will you keep your hand for mea year?” “Yes!” 
“Will you answer me when I write to you?” 
“Yes!” “One request more—Oh, Kosalie, reflect 
that my life depends upon your acquiescence—should 
f succeed, will you marry mein spite of your uncle?” 
“© Yes,” answered Rosalie. 

~ Twas in a green lane, on a summer’s evening, about 
rine o’clock, when the west, like a gate of gold, had 
shut upon the retiring sun, that Rosalie and her lover, 
hand in hand, walked up and down. 

2 es * * * 

* Rosalie was upwards of five years the junior of her 
lover. She had known him since she was a little girl 
in her twelfth year. He was almost eighteen then; 
and when she thought far more about a doll than a 
husband, he would set her upon his knee, and call her 
his little wife. One, two, three years passed on; and 
still,, whenever he came from college, and as usual 
went to pay his first visit at her father’s, before he had 
been five minutes in the parlour the door was flung 
open, and in bounded Rosalie, and claimed her accus- 
tomed seat. The fact was, till she was fifteen, she 
was a child of a very slow growth, and looked the girl 
when many a companion of her’s of the same age had 
begun to appear the woman. 

When another vacation, however, came round, 
and Theodore paid his customary call, and was ex- 
pecting his little wife as usual, the door opened slowly, 
and a tall young lady entered, and, curtseying, co- 
Joured, and walked to a seat next the lady of the house. 
The visitor stood up and bowed, and sat down again, 
without knowing that it was Rosalie. 

* Don’t you know Rosalie?” exclaimed her father. 
“ Rosalie!” replied Theodore in an accent of sur- 
prise; and approached his little wife of old, who rose 
and half gave him her hand, and, curtseying coloured, 
again; and sat down again without having inter- 
changed a word with him, 

Theodore felt disappointed. He had never antici- 
pated that the frankness of girlhood would vanish. 
At the next vacation, when he paid his first visit, he 
absented himself from the society of Rosalie, who re- 
solved, if possible, to ascertain the cause, and per- 
suaded her mother to give a ball, and specially invite 
the young gentleman. He came; she watched him; 
. observed that he neither inquired after her nor sought 
for her; and marked the excellent terms that he was 
upon with twenty people, about whom she knew him 
to be perfectly indiiferent. Women’ have a percep- 
tion of the workings of the heart, far more quick and 
subtle than we have. She was convinced that all his 
fine spirits were forced—that he was acting a part. 
She suspected that while he appeared to be occupied 
with every body but Rosalie, Rosalie was the only 
body that was running in histhoughts. She sawhim 
withdraw to the library; she followed him ; found 
him sitting down with’a book in his hand ; perceived, 
from his manner of turning over the leaves, that he 
was intent on any thing but reading. She was satis- 
fied that he was thinking of nothing but Rosalie. 
The thought that Rosalie might one day become in- 


deed his wife, now occurred to’ her forthe thousandth’ 
time, and a thousand times stronger than ever: a 


spirit diffused itself through her heart which had 
never been breathed into it before: and filling it with 
hope and happiness, and unutterable contentment, ir- 
resistibly drew i¢ towards him. She approached him, 
accosted him, and in a moment was seated with him, 
band in hand, upon the sofa ! 

As soon as the dance was done—“ Rosalie,” said 
Theodore, “’ tis almost as warm in the air as in the 
room ; will you be afraid to take a turn with me in 
the garden?” ‘I will get my shawl in a minute,” 
gaid Rosalie, “and meet you there ;” and the maiden 
was there almost as soon as he. 

They proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the farthest part 
of the garden; and there they walked up and down 
without either seeming inclined to speak, as though 
their hearts could discourse through their hands, 
which were locked in one another. “Rosalie!” at 
last breathed Theodore. “Rosalie !’? breathed he a 
second time, before the expecting girl could summon 
courage to say “Well?” “I cannot go home to- 
night,’’ resumed he, “ without speaking to you.” 
Yet Theodore seemed to be in no hurry to speak ; for 
there he stopped, and continued silent so long, that 


oF 


‘a For much-of the material of this article, wevare indebted to’ 


_ the very learned paper in the Edinburgh Review, just quoted; the 
composition, we are inclined to think, of Professor Playfair. 
+ Abridged from the Magdalen and other Tales, by James Sheri- 
dan Knowles: Moxon, New Bond Street, London, 4 


Rosalie began to doubt whether he would open his 
lips again. } 

“‘ Had we not better go in?” said Rosalie; “I think 
Thear them breaking up.” ‘‘ Not yet,” replied Theo. 


dore. ‘‘They’ll miss us,” said Rosalie. ‘ What of 


that ?” rejoined Theodore. ‘‘ Nay,” resumed the 
maid, ‘ we have remained long enough, and at least 
allow me to go in.” 

“ Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie!” implor- 
ingly exclaimed thei youth. ‘‘ For what.?” was the 
maid’s reply. ‘‘ Rosalie,” without a pause resumed 
Theodore, “you used to sit upon my knee, and let me 
call’ you wife. Are those ‘times past for ever? 
Dear Rosalie! will you never let'me take you on my 
knee and call you wite again ?” 

“When we have done with our girlhood, we have 
done with our plays,” said Rosalie. 

“I do not mean in play, dear Rosalie,’ cried 
Theodore. “It is not playing at man and wife to 
walk, as such, out of church. Will you marry me, 
Rosalie ?” 

Rosalie was silent. ‘ Will you marry me?” re- 
peated he. Not a word would Rosalie speak. ‘‘ Hear 


| me!”’ cried Theodore, ‘The tirst day, Rosalie;; I 
| took you upon my knee, and called you my wife, jest 


as it seemed to be, my heart was never more in ear- 
nest. That day I wedded you in my soul ; for though 
you were a child, I saw the future woman in you, 
rich in the richest attractions of your sex. Nay, do 
me justice; recal what you yourself have known of 
me; inquire of others. ‘To whom did I play the suitor 
from that day? To none but you, although to you 
I did not seem to play it. Rosalie! was J not always 
with you? Recollect now! Did a day pass, when 
I was at home, without my coming to, your father’s 
house?) When there were parties there, whom did I 
sit beside, but you? Whom did I stand behind at 
the piano-forte, but you? Nay, for a whole night, 
whom have I danced with, but you? Whatever you 
might have thought then, can you believe now, that it 
was merely a playful child that could have so engrossed 
me? No, Rosalie! it was the virtuous, generous, 
lovely, loving woman, that I saw in the playful child. 
Rosalie! for tive years have I loved you, though I 
never declared it to you till now. Do you think Iam 
worthy of you? Will you give yourself to me? Will 
you marry me? Will you sit upon my knee again, 
and let me call you wife ?” 

Three or fourtimes Rosalie made an effort to speak, 
but desisted, as if she knew not what to say, or was 
unable to say what she wished ; Theodore still hold- 
ing her hand. At last, “ Ask my father’s consent!” 
she exclaimed, and tried to get away; but before she 
could effect it, she was clasped to the bosom of Theo- 
dore, nor released until the interchange of the first 
pledge of love had been forced from her bashful lips ! 
She did not appear that night in the drawing-room 
again. 

Theodore’s addresses were sanctioned by the parents 
of Rosalie. The wedding-day was fixed; it wanted 
but a fortnight to it, when.a malignant fever made its 
appearance in the town; Rosalie’s parents were the 
first victims. She was left an orphan at eighteen; and 
her uncle, by her mother’s side, who had been nomi- 
nated her guardian in a will, made several years, hav- 
ing followed his brother-in-law and sister’s remains 
to the grave, took up his residence at B 

Rosalie’s sole consolation now was such as she re- 
ceived from the society of Theodore; but Theodore 
soon wanted consolation himself. His father was at- 
tacked by the fever, and died, leaving his affairs, to 
the astonishment of every one, in a state of the most 
inextricable embarrassment ; for he had been looked 
upon as one of the wealthiest inhabitants of B 
This was a double blow to Theodore; but he was not 
aware of the weight of it, till, after the interment of 
his father, he repaired, for the first time, to resume 
his visits to his Rosalie. 

He was stepping up without ceremony to the draw- 
ing-room, when the servant begged his pardon for 
stopping him, telling him, at the same time, that he 
had received instructions from his master to show 
Theodore into the parlour when he should call. 

“ Was Miss Wilford there?” ‘‘ No.” Theodore 
was-shown into the parloun 

“ Well, young gentleman,” was the salutation 
which Theodore received when he entered the parlour, 
“pray what brings you here ?” 

Theodore was struck dumb; and'no wonder. “‘ Your 
father, I understand, has died'a beggar? Do you 
think to marry my niece.” If Theodore respired 
with difficulty before, his breath was utterly taken 
away at this. He was a young man of spirit; but 
who can keep up his heart when his ship, all at once, 
is going down ? 

The human dog went on. “‘ Young gentleman, I 
shall be plain with you, for I am a straightforward 
man; young women should mate with their matches 
—you are uo match for my niece; soa good morning 
to you !” 

One may easily imagine the state of the young fel- 
low’s mind. To be driven with insult and. barbarity 
from the house in which he had been received a thou- 
sand times with courtesy and kindness—which he 
looked upon as his own! Then, what was to be 
done? Rosalie’s uncle, after all, had told him nothing 


but the truth. His father had died‘a beggar! Dear | 
as Rosalie was to Theodore, his own pride recoiled at | 


the idea of offering her a hand which was not the 
master of a shilling. Yet was not Theodore portion- 


| had stopped. 


less. His education was finished ; thatterm he had com- 
pleted his collegiate studies. If his father had not left 
him a fortune, he had provided him with the means 
of making one himself—at all events, of commanding 
a competency. He had the credit of being a young 
man of decided genius too. ‘I will not offer Rosalie 
a beggar’s hand !”? exclaimed Theodore; “I shall ask 
her to remain true to me for a year; and I’ll go upto 
London, and maintain myself by my pen. It may 
acquire me fame as well.as fortune; and then I may 
marry Rosalie!” 

This was.a great deal of work to be done ina year; 
but if Theodore was;not a man of genius, he possessed 
a mind of that sanguine temperament whichis usually 
an ‘accompaniment of the richer gift. Before the hour 
of dinner, all his'plans were laid, and he was ready to 
start for London. He waited now for nothing but a 
message from Rosalie in answer to a desire he had 
expressed to the servant at the house, to see herself. 
They met, and Theodore’s wishes, as already stated, 
were granted. She promised to wait for him a year. 
In another minute they had said good bye, and parted. 

London is a glorious place for a man of talent to mak» 
his: way in, provided he has extraordinary good luck. 
Nothing but merit can get on there; nothing is sterling 
that isnot of its coinage. Our provincial towns won’t be- 
lieve that old is gold unless it has been minted in Lon- 
don, There is no trickery there; no treating, no can- 
vassing, no intrigue, no coalition! There worth has 
only to show itself if it wishes to be killed with kindness ! 
London tells the truth! You may swear to what it says 
whatsoever may be proved to the contrary. The cause 
—the cause is every thing in London! Show but your 
craft, and straight your brethren come crowding around 
you; and if they find you worthy, why, you shall be 
brought into notice, even though they should tell a lie 
for itand thwartyou. Never trouble yourself about get~ 
ting’ on by interest in London! Get: on by yourself. 
Posts are filled there by merit; or if the man suits not 
the office, why, the office is made to adapt itself to the 
man, and so there is unity after all! What a happy fel- 
low was Theodore to find: himself in such a place.as 
London ! 

He was certainly happy in one thing: the coach in 
which he came set him down at a friend’s, whose circum- 
stances were narrow, but whose heart was large—a curate 
of the church of England. | Strange that, with all the ap- 
purtenances of hospitality at its command, abundance 
should allow it tobe said that the kindest welcome which 
adversity usually meets with, is that which it receives 
from adversity! If Theodore found that the house was 
a cold one to what he had been accustomed, the warmth 
of the greeting made up for it. ‘‘ They breakfasted at 
nine, dined at four, and if he could sleep upon the sofa, 
why, there was a bed for him!” Ina day he was settled 
and at his work, 

And upon what did Theodore found his hopes of mak- 
ing a fortune, and rising to fame in London? Upon 
writing: a play. At an early period he had’ discovered, 
as his friends imagined, a talent for dramatic composition ; 
and having rather sedulously cultivated that branch of 
literature, he thought he would now try his hand in one 
bold effort, the suceéss of which should determine him 
as to his future course in life. The play was written, 
presented, and accepted; the performers were ready in 
their parts; the evening of representation came on, and 
Theodore, seated in the pit beside his friend, at last, with 
a throbbing heart, beheld the curtainrise. The first and 
second acts went off smoothly, and with applause. 

Two gentlemen were placed immediately in front of 
Theodore. ‘‘ What do you think of it ?” said the one to 
the other. ‘* Rather tame,” was the reply. ** Will it 
succeed?” ‘* Doubtful.” The third act, however, decided 


| the fate of the play; the interest of the audience became 


so intense, that at one particular stage of the action, 
numbers in the second and third rows of the’ side boxes 
stood up, and the clapping of hands was universal, inter- 
mingled with ‘cries of ** Bravo!” from every part’ of the 
theatre. ‘§*’Twill do,” was now the remark, and Theo- 
dore breathed a little more freely than he had done'some 
ten minutes ago. Not to be too tedious, the curtain fell 
amidst shouts of approbation, unmingled with the slightest 
demonstration of displeasure, and the author had not 
twenty friends in the house. 

The play had what is called a run, but not a decided 
one. Night after night it was received with the same 
enthusiastic applauses; but the audiences did not in- 
crease. It was a victory without the acquisition of spoils 
or territory. ‘* What can be the meaning of this?” ex- 
claimed Theodore; ‘‘ we seem to be moving, and yet do 
not advance an inch |” 

“¢ They should paragraph the play as they do a panto- 
mime,” remarked his friend. ‘ But then a pantomime is 
an expensive thing; they will lay out a thousand pounds 
upon one, and they must get their moneyback. The same 
is the case with their melodramas ; so, if you want to suc- 
ceed to the height, asa play-wright, you know what to 
do.” ie 

‘< What ?” inquired Theodore. 
and pantomimes!” , ; 

Six months had now elapsed, and Theodore’s purse, 
with all his success, was rather lighter than when he 
first pulled it out in London.. However, in a week two 
bills which he had taken from his publisher would fall 
due, and then he would run down to B——, and perhaps 
obtain an interview with Rosalie, At the expiration of 
the week his bills were presented, and dishonoured! He 
repaired to his publisher's for an explanation—the house 
oor Theodore! They were in the Ga- 
zette that very day. Theodore turned into the first cof- 
fee-room to look at a paper: there were, indeed, the 
names of the firm. ‘I defy fortune to serve me ascur- 
vier trick,” exclaimed Theodore, the tears half starting 


‘¢ Write melodramas 


into hiseyes. He little knew the lady whose ingenuity 


he was braving. 
He looked now at one side of the paper, and now at 


, 
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the other, thinking all the while of nothing but the bills 
and the bankrupts’ list. Splendid Fete at B—— met 
his eye, and soon his thoughts were occupied with no- 
thing but B ; for there he read that the young lord 
of the manor, having just come of age, had given a ball 
and supper, the former of which he opened with the 
lovely and accomplished Miss Rosalie The grace 
of the fair couple was expatiated upon; and the editor 
took occasion to hint, that a pair so formed by nature for 
each other might probably, before long, take hands in 
another, a longer, and more momentous dance. What 
did Theodore think of fortune now ? 

That’ day Theodore received a letter from Rosalie. 
** Welcome, sweet comforter!” ejaculated Theodore, 
zs he kissed the cyphers which his Rosalie’s hand’ had 
traced, and the wax which bore the impress of her seal— 
‘ Welcome, O welcome! you come in time; you bring 
. vu ample solace for disappointment, mortification, po- 
verty—whatever my evil destiny can afflict. You have 
e me to assure me that they cannot deprive me of my 
ttosalie!” Bright was his eye, and glistening while he 
s,oke; but when he opened the fair folds that conveyed 
to him the thoughts of his mistress, its radiancy was 
rone ! 
eee Turoporr—I am aware of the utter frustration of 
your hopes ;. I am convinced that at the end of a year you 
willnot be a step nearer to fortune than you are now; 
why then keep my hand for you? What I say briefly, 
you will interpret fully. You are now the guardian of my 
hhappiness—as such I address you. Thursday—so you 
‘consent—will be my wedding-day, Rosavie.” 

Such was the letter, upon the address and seal of which 
Theodore had imprinteda score of kisses before he opened 
it. ‘* Fortune is in the mood,” said Theodore with a 
sigh, so deeply drawn that any one who had heard. it 
would have imagined he had breathed his spirit out along 
with it—*‘ Fortune is in the mood, and let her have her 
humour out! I shall answer the letter; my reply to her 
shall convey what she desires—nothing more! She is in- 
capable of entering into my feelings, and unworthy of be- 
ing made acquainted with them ; I shall not condescend 
even to complain.” 

** Rosatie— You are free |—THEopore.” 

Such was the answer which Theodore dispatched to 
Rosalie, - His feelings were insupportable. On the se- 
cond day afterwards, as he was crossing a street, he was 
nearly run over by a vehicle and four. This for a mo- 
ment awakened him. He saw London and B—— upon 
the panels of the coach. The box seat was empty; he 
asked if it was engaged. ‘‘No.” He sprung up upon 
it, and away they drove. ‘I'll see her once more,’ ex- 
claimed Theodore; “it can but drive me mad or break 
my heart.” 

The moment the coach stopped at B——, he alighted ; 
and with a misgiving mind he stood at the door which 
had often admitted him to his Rosalie. *Twas opened 
by a domestic whom he had never seen before. ‘* Was 
Miss Wilford within?” ‘‘ No.” ‘ When would she re- 
turn?’ ‘Never. She had gone that morning to Lon- 
don to be married !” Theodore made no further inquiries, 
neither did he offer to go, but stood glaring upon the 
man more like a spectre than a human being. ‘ Any 
thing more 2” said the man, retreating into the house, 
and gradually closing the door, through which now only 
a portion of his face could be seen. ‘* Any thing more ?” 
Theodore made no reply; in fact, he had lost all con- 
sciousness. At last, the shutting of the door, which, half 
from panic, half from anger, the man pushed violently 
to, aroused him. ‘I shall knock at you no more |” said 
he, and departed, pressing his heart with his hand, and 
moving his limbs as if he cared not how, or whither they 
bore him. A gate suddenly stopped his progress ; *twas 
the entrance to the green Jane. He. stepped over the 
stile—he was on the spot where he had parted last. from 
Rosalie—where she had flung her arms aboat his neck, 
and wept upon it. His heart began to melt, for the first 
time since he had received her letter: a sense of suffo- 
eation came over him, till he felt as if he would choke. 
The name of Rosalie was on his tongue; twice he at- 
tempted to articulate it, but could not. At last it got 
vent in a convulsive sob, which was followed by a torrent 
of tears. He threw himself upon the ground—he wept 
on—he made no effort to check the flood, but let it flow 
till forgetfulness stopped it. : 

He rose with a sensation of intense cold. ’Twas morn- 
ing! He had slept! ‘* Would he have slept on!” He 
turned from the sun, as it rose without a cloud, upon the 
wedding morn of Rosalie. ’Twas Thursday. He repassed 
the stile, and in a few minutes was on his road to Lon- 
don, which he entered about eleven o’clock at night, and 
straigt proceeded to his friend’s. They were gone to 
bed. 

“Give me a light,” said Theodore; ‘I'll go to bed.” 
‘* Your bed is occupied, sir,” replied the servant. ‘* Is 
it?” said Theodore; ‘well, I can sleep upon the car- 
pet.” He turned into the parlour, drew a chair towards 
the table, upon which the servant had placed a light, and 
sat down. All was quiet foratime. Presently he heard 
a foot upon the stair; ‘twas his friend’s, who was de- 
scending, and now entered the parlour, ‘ I thought you 
were a-bed,” said Theodore. ‘So I was,” replied his 
friend, ‘* but hearing your voice in the hall, I rose and 
came down to you.” He drew a chair opposite to Theo- 
dere, Both were silent for a time ; at length Theodore 
spoke. 

tt Rosalie is married,” said he. ‘I don’t believe it.” 
** She is going to be married to the young lord of the 
manor.” ‘1 don’t believe it.” She came to town with 
him yesterday,” ‘‘1don’t believe it.” Theodore pushed 
back his chair, and stared at his friend. i 

*¢ What do you mean ?” said Theodore, ‘‘ I mean that 
T entertain some doubts as to the accuracy of your grounds 
for concluding that Rosalie is inconstant to you.” ‘* Did 
1 not read the proof of itin the public papers?” “ The 
statement may have been erroneous.” $ 

‘* Did not her own letter assure me of it?” ** You may 
have misunderstood it.” ‘I tell you I have been at 
B——; Ihave been at her house, I inquired for her, 


and was told she had gone up to London to be married ! 
O, my friend,” continued he, covering his eyes with his 
handkerchief, “’tis useless to deceive ourselves. I ama 
ruined man! You see to what she has reduced me. | 
shall never be myself again! Myself! I tell you I ex- 
isted in her being more than in my own. She was the 
soul of all I thought, and felt, and did; the primal, vivi- 
fying principle! She has murdered me! I breathe, it 
is true, and the blood is in my veins, and circulates ; but 
every thing else about me is death—hopes! wishes! in- 
terests !—there is no pulse, no respiration there! I should 
not be sorry were there none any where else! Feel 
my hand.” ‘He felt.a tear drop upon the hand which he 
had extended—the tear was followed by the pressure of 
a lip. He uncovered his eyes, and turning them in won- 
derment to look upon his friend, beheld Rosalie sitting 
opposite to him ! 

For a moment or two he questioned the evidence of 
his senses, but soon was he convinced that it was indeed 
reality; for Rosalie, quitting her seat, approached him, 
and breathing his name with an accent that infused ec- 
stacy into his soul, threw herself into his arms, that doubt- 
ingly opened to receive her. 

s * e 2 ad 

Looking over her father’s papers, Rosalie had found 
amore recent will, in which her union with Theodore 
had been fully sanctioned, and he himself constituted her 
guardian until it should take place. She was aware that 
his success in London had been doubtful; the generous 
girl determined that he should no longer be subjected to 
incertitude and disappointment; and she playfully wrote 
the letter which was a source of such distraction to her 
lover. 
interpreted her: she resolved in person to disabuse him 
of the error; and by offering to become his wife, at once 
to give him the most convincing proof of her sincerity 
and constancy. She arrivedin London the very day, that 
Theodore arrived in B. . His friend, who had known 
her from her infancy, received her as his daughter; and 
he and his wife listened with delight to the unfolding of her 
plans and intentions, which she freely confided to them. 
Late they sat up for Theodore that night; and when all 
hopes of his coming home were abandoned, Rosalie be- 
came the occupant of his bed. The next night, ina state 
of the most distressing anxiety, in consequence of his 
continued absence, she had just retiredto her apartment, 
when a knock at the street door made her bound from 
her couch, upon which she had at that moment thrown 
herself, and presently she heard her lover’s voice at the 
foot of the stair. Scarcely knowing what she did, she 
attired herself, descended, opened the parlour door un- 
perceived by Theodore, and took the place of their 
friendly host, who, the moment he saw her, beckoned 
her, and resigning his chair to her, withdrew. 

The next evening a select party were assembled in the 
curate’s little drawing-room, and Theodore and Rosalie 
were there. The lady of the house motioned the latter 
to approach her; she rose and was crossing Theodore, 
when he caught her by the hand, and drew her upon his 
knee. ‘ Theodore !” exclaimed the fair one, colouring. 
““My wife!” was his reply, while he imprinted a kiss 
upon her lips. They had been married that morning. 


A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 

CALAIS TO PaRIs. 
Having a few days to spare during a late visit to Lon- 
don, I thought I should not lose so favourable an op- 
pertunity, perhaps the last I might have for many 
years, of satisfying a curiosity I had long had to see 
Paris, so as to convince myself, as far as possible, by 
observation, whether the common notions of my coun- 
trymen respecting the French character were correct. 
A gentleman, a friend in London, having volunteered 
to be my companion in the proposed trip, we very 
speedily made the necessary arrangements regarding 
passports, which are easily procured ; and late one Sa- 
turday evening, at the beginning of September, went 
on board the Belfast steam-vessel, then lying in the 
Thames, which was to sail for Calais early on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

We very soon discovered that the going on board 
of these passage-steamers at night is a most disagree- 
able affair, unless when the tide permits the vessel to 
come to the quay; for the stranger has to place him- 
self in the hands of a set of boatmen, who will give 
him many serious annoyances, independent of exact- 
ing four times the proper fare. The Calais boats 
being small, and mounting few sleeping-berths, not a 
half of those who came on board could secure beds; the 
remainder being compelled either to lie on the floor, 
or the top of the tables, or to sit up. Those wishing 
to have beds ehould take care to be early on board, 
or get them appropriated by mark during the previous 
day. I shall never forget the scene which presented 
itself in the thickly-crowded cabin during the night. 
Much was the discomfort which was experienced by 
many; however, it fortunately was not for a length- 
ened period. The vessel started at two in the morn- 
ing, and at half-past six it was rapidly passing the 
Nore, while the sun was bursting forth from its bed 
of misty clouds, and shining with increasing brilliancy 
on the wide expanse of sea and land. ; 

That most important affair on board of a steamer— 
if not every where else—a good breakfast, having been 
partaken with particular relish by the passengers, all 


From his answer she saw that he had totally mis-' 


now proceeded to the deck, to enjoy the delightful 
fresh air of the morning, and to witness the progress 
of the vessel. I have always reckoned the animated 
picture which is almost constantly exhibited at the 
entrance to the Thames, as one of the finest sights on 
the ocean, especially if a contrary wind has for some 
time been preventing the approach of the fleets of 
shipping in the Newcastle trade. ‘Phere they are 
seen, following, one after the other, in a course di- 
rectly for the Thames, and tacking to suit the breeze 
or tide. This morning, the sun glistened on the out- 
spread sails of many of this class of vessels, and showed 
a scene of wonderful animation. Slowly turning to 
the right, the Belfast soon passed Margate, and was 
beyond the North Foreland, near Ramsgate, at about 
half-past nine. On attaining this part of the coast, 
you perceive that all along the'shore, for a very con- 
siderable distance, the beach is composed of precipitous 
chalky cliffs, more or less high, and all having been 
washed by the tides into varying forms. With the 
exception of some low land at Pegwell Bay, the coast 
stretches, with this appearance of a white precipice, 
from near the mouth of the Thames to considerably 
beyond Dover. At Dover, which is seen in the dis- 
tance, the precipices, as is well kaown from the cele- 
brated passage in Shakspeare, are particularly high. 
In front of this portion of the coast, near Ramsgate, 
are the famous Goodwin Sands, which are exceedingly 
dangerous to shipping; so that it is necessary, as far 
as possible, to-warn vessels from approaching them, by 
both floating and stationary lights. It must, I think, 
be impossible for any native of Britain, who pos- 
sesses any sentiment, to pass this part of the coast 
of our island without some degree of emotion. His 
eye tukes in, at nearly a single range, that line of shore 
which has been so repeatedly mentioned in history as 
the place of landing of the variou8 descriptions of in- 
vaders from the Continent—Romans, Saxons, and 
Normans, as well as of St Augustine, when he arrived 
at the court of Ethelbert, with the pious view of pro- 
selytising the country to Christianity. The voyager, 
thereforé, here undoubtedly looks upon-the classie 
ground of Britain. : 

The busy steamer, on leaving the North Foreland, 
stands across the Channel in a straight line for Calais, 
and the passengers are not long in seeing the coast of 
France appear. It rises like a long dull streak in the 
horizon opposite Dover, and becomes every few mi- 
nutes brighter to the eye. We came in view of the 
French headland at half-past ten, and in about an 
hour and a half were half-way betwixt France and 
England, both being equally observable. The ap- 
pearance of France in this quarter is bare and wild. 
The hilly land is dark and heathy in aspect; and as 
you near the shore, you remark that it is composed of 
low and sandy downs, almost without a human habi- 
tation upon any part within sight. I remarked that 
the water in the Channel was here of a whitish colour, 
from the quantity of chalk on the coasts; and from 
that, and certain indications on the shores, there is 
the strongest reason to conclude that geologists are 
perfectly correct in stating, that, at a very early period, 
the two countries had been connected, and afterwards. 
disjointed by the action of the sea. 

Our observation was now directed to the town of 
Calais, which stood on a piece of low ground in an 
easterly direction from the above-mentioned headland ; 
but the flatness of the situation renders it impossible te 
see any thing of it from the sea, except some tall steeples 
at a distance. We were soon permitted to make a 
closer inspection. The Belfast entered the port at one 
o’clock, after a voyage of eleven hours, which was 
considered a good passage. Whatever the feelings of 
others might have been, I know that my own were 
those of considerable curiosity. The port of Calais 
resembles that of Leith; it can be entered only at high 
water; and in the same manner as at Leith, there is 
a long projecting wooden pier on the east of the har- 
bour. As our vessel approached the land, we per- 
ceived that the pier was crowded with people waiting 
to witness our arrival, or to enjoy themselves in walk- 
ing. Overhead, at the end of the pier, fluttered the 
tri-coloured flag, which was the first thing I marked 
as peculiar, and the next wasanumber of French sol- 
diers in blue coats and red trousers. The ladies and 
gentlemen, and others who were walking on the pier, 
had nothing remarkable in their dress that I could 
perceive, except that few of the ladies wore bonnets, 
but were decorated in caps of lace and ribands, This 
I afterwards found to be an exceedingly common fa- 
shion. On the vessel touching the quay, there was a 
crush of porters and other persons, all clamouring 
about their respective hotels, and shoving cards into 
our hands to attract our attention. Leaving our bag- 

age in the vessel, in order tu be sent to the custom- 

ouse, we pushed our way—in the track of a bustling 
active personage, who spoke English, and who, I was 
told, was a commissioner to a hotel in the town—to- 
wards a wooden guardhouse at the upper end of the 
harbour. Here there was another crush as to who 
should get forward to be examined first.. One by one 
we were admitted by a soldier on guard into the ex- 
amining office, where our passports were taken from 
us and a glance given at our appearance; the exami- 
nation not occupying half a minute each. 

This important preliminary being settled, we next 
hurried off, under the guidance of the commissioner, 
to take places in the first diligence for Paris. I be- 
lieve it will be as well, before guing farther, to describe 
what kind of a functionary a commissioner is. Ne 
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French hotel is complete without a commissioner. 
His office is a most important one, both for the hotel 
and for strangers. He ferrets out customers on the 
‘arrival of coaches and steam-boats, and brings them, 
by a thousand recommendations, to the house to which 
he is attached. This being done, his next great duty 
jy to manage every thing for the strangers. You pive 
him the keys of your trunks, and he goes to the cus- 
tomhouse and gets every thing examined and passed, 
and brought to you. He likewise negociates your 
passports with the authorities. He is, in short, a 
most serviceable character, and his services are abso- 
lutely indispensable to those who do not speak the 
language of the country or understand its customs. 
Three francs* I found to be the usual charge by the 
commissioner for his services ; and this certainly iorms 
4 serious tax on continental travellers. 

By the activity of cur commissioner we took places 
in the diligence for Paris on the afternoon of our ar- 
rival, and in the interval took a walk through the 
town. I had not been ten minutes in Calais till I 
remarked that the appearance ef every thing was quite 
strange. The most observable peculiarity was the 
exceeding lightness of the exterior of the houses, 
which rise to a height of four and five stories, with 
numerous windows, all screened from the sun by 
outer blinds, to open or shut at pleasure. The atmo- 
sphere I perceived to be singularly pure and mild ; 
and of all the towns I subsequently saw, none seemed 
to me to be so healthful and pleasant. Although 
it was Sunday, the shops were all upen, and busi- 
ness going on, without any apparent respect to the 
sanctity: of the day. The town, which consists of 
a central square or market-place, with some diverg- 
ing lines of streets, is surrounded by walls, and entered 
by gateways with drawbridges; but it seems only on 
the land side that its defences are respectable, or not 
in partial decay. In the market-place stands the town- 
hall, with a tall spire; and in front of it, close upon 
the street, a pedestal is erected in memory of Cardinal 
Richelieu, dated 1636; and another to Francis of 
Guise, who freed Calais from the English in 1558. 
The only object for the inspection of strangers is the 
old church of the town. It is an ancient Gothic 
structure, standing in a back street, and was built 
by the English. On entering it, an old Swiss beadle 
with a cocked hat, a long cane in one hand and a 
whip in the other, with a sword dangling at his heels 
from a broad red cloth belt, took us in charge. The 
whip we found was to keep the little boys in order 
during service. ‘This being the first Roman Catholic 
church I had ever been in, I was somewhat astonished 
at the number of crosses, carved figures, and finery. 
There were numerous figures of the Virgin, with gauze 
veils, artificial fowers, and tinsel ; also a large figure 
of St Francis standing in a niche, and painted to re- 
present life. There were about a dozen altars around 
in recesses, besides tho chief altar at the upper eno 
of the building. One of these altars was dedicated 
to the dead, and it was at it only that I saw any act 
of devotion. The worshipper was a little boy of per» 
haps four years of age. He was kneeling, and as he 
looked round with infantine wonder at the strangers, 
I perceived that his eye was not tearless. Probably 
he was beseeching grace for the soul of a deceased 
mother, or brother, or sister. As we were thus 
eauntering up and down the building, the service of 
vespers commenced ; the congregation amounting to 
about two hundred persons, and consisting entirely 
of old women in black duffle cloaks, smart young wo- 
men in Jace caps, and mere children, 

The road from Calais to Paris through Picardy, by 
way of St Omer’s and Amiens, by which we.pro- 
ceeded, is on the whole dull and uninteresting. Itis 
also the longest, another by Boulogne being much 
shorter, and by which I would recommend all tia- 
vellers to proceed. The country over which it winds 
is mostly flat, with low hills or rather rising grounds, 
here and there exhibiting plantations of wood. It is 
nearly all, as far as the eye.can reach on ‘either side, 
under processes of agriculture ; but the fields are very 
seldom inclosed, consequently the aspect of the whole 
is bare, and the land deficient in beauty. The chief 
beauty of the country is the immense numbers of apple 
trees which line the highways on beth sides for hun- 
dreds of miles. When we saw them, they were loaded 
—literally covered—with fruit, which in due season 
is made into cider. I was a good deal surprised to 
perceive no farm-honses, no gentlemen’s seats, few 
habitations of any description, and almost no signs 
of activity, unless in villages at distant intervals, The 
system of country-living in France, this part of France 
iu particular, 1 found to consist of clustering into 
tuwns, villages, or hamlets, the latter generally being 
rudely built of stakes of native wood and mud, 

. with thatched roofs. The road itself exhibits the 
same dreary appearance. During a ride for thirty- 
six hours, our diligence did not pass one chaise or 
earriage, only two or three country carts, and about 
the same number of diligences proceeding from the 

interior. The questions continually arising in the 


_® A franc is a silver coin value tenpence; there are also half- 
franc pieces worth fivepence. The copper coinage of France is 
very base, and of all kinds of dynasties—monarchical, republican, 
ianperial, and constitutional. ‘The copper money usually seen by 
the traveller consists of sous, which are equal to our halfpence, 
and gros sous, equal to our pence. The English generally have 
an idea that a sous is equal to a penny; and 1, for one, found it 
difficult to ascertain what denomination of coin it actually was. 
Sovereigns pass current in Paris and other parts of France, and 
at present are reckoned worth 25 francs 3 sous, thus affording a 
premium of 114d. sterling on each. 


mind of the traveller are, Where are the people ?— 


‘and where are the stores of produce gathered from 


the land ?—for neither the one nor the other are to 
be seen to an extent worth mentioning. Dullalthough 
the roads of France may be reckoned, every one who 
sees them in the present day must acknowledge their 
general excellence. I had expected to find execrabie 
roads, and was agreeably disappointed to find them 
the reverse. In a few places they are paved in the 
middle; but every where else they are well Macadam- 
ised with broken flint stones, and are very broad, and 
kept in good repair. ‘l'hose which I saw were as good 
as those in most parts of Great Britain. They are 
without tollbars, and are all under the charge of the 
government, , 

Amiens, the ancient capital of Picardy, was the 
principal town through which we passed. It is situ- 
ated in a well-watered valley, and surrounded by walls 
not in the best possible repair. The screets are nar- 
row, but thronged with trade. The great staple of the 
place is the linen manufacture, or rather consists in 
the purchasing of the linen goods wrought by weavers 
in the adjoining parts of the country, and the prepar- 
ing them for market. About every third or fourth 
shop appeared to be one of these linen marts, and in 
all a great spirit of industry seemed to prevail. At 
Amiens, the diligence stops for the dining of the pas- 
sengers. The dinner served on this occasion was mul- 
tifarious in its dishes, but by no means satisfactory, 
and the price charged was three francs and a half, 
which was higher than what would have been charged 
at an English inn on the road. 

It was early on the following morning that our ve- 
hicle approached and entered Paris. As the traveller 
proceeds towards the French capital in this direction, 
he cannot fail to be delighted with the gradually in- 
creasing beauty of the road. The rows of apple trees 
cease, their place being taken by more closely planted 
tall forest timber ; and these fine lofty trees continue 
in a series of many miles all the way to the city. Be- 
hind these extensive avenues are seen large market 
gardens, producing a rich abundance of herbs, and 
here and there in the openings of the glades, orchards 
and vineyards display their luxuriant fruits. The 
valley of the Seine, in which Paris is situated, appears 
well clothed in woods and plantations, and overhung 
in various quarters with beautiful picturesque rising 
grounds, ornamented with villas, cottages, and other 
edifices. On entering the city from the north, a ris- 
ing ground, called Montmartre, somewhat resembling 
the Calton Hill at Edinburgh, is passed on the right. 


| It completely coznmands the town; and it will be re- 


membered that it was on this admirable position that 
Blucher planted his cannon in 1814, and threatened 
to demolish the city, uuless it immediately capitulated. 
—To be contunued. 


HISTORICAL FAMILIES. 
STEWART. 

Amone the various departments of human history, 
not the least interesting is that of an eminent modern 
family, which, rising, perhaps, from some obscure 
source in the middle ages, gradually acquires wealth, 
influence, and renown, and froma single stem extends 
itself, in the course of time, in various important 
branches, over the country where it has taken rvot, 
and possibly in others also, till at length it occupies a 
large space in the eyes of all other living men, and 
seems a thing beyond the possibility of decay or era- 
dication. Of all the families liable to this description, 
few can be more interesting in many respects than 
that of Stewart, which in the main line occupied the 
throne of Scotland for upwards of three hundred, 
and that of England for more than one hundred, years, 
sending off ennobled shoots in all directions, inter- 
marrying with the highest blood in Europe, and giv- 
ing its daughters to princes and nobles ; which, never- 
theless, came at last to the experience of misfortunes 
almost beyond parallel, and toa decay so decided, that 
its representative ceased to be ascertainable. The 
fortunes of the house of Stewart are not only a most 
interesting piece of history: they also form one of 
the most striking sermons on the instability of human 
greatness, which any where could be met with. 

It is only by the researches of modern antiquaries 
that the origin of the family of Stewart has been found 
in a Norman gentleman named Alan, contemporary 
with William the Conqueror, who obtained from that 
monarch the barony of Oswestry in Shropshire, and 
was a person of consideration at court, both in this 
and in the succeeding reign. Alan, who described 
himself as the son of Flaald, left three sons, the eldest 
of whom, William, became the ancestor of a race of 
Earls of Arundel, whose title and territories at length 
went. by an heiress into the Norfolk family ; while 
Walter and Simon, the two younger, appear to have 
migrated into Scotland, the monarchs of which, at this 
early period, afforded every encouragement to the 
settling of English or Norman gentlemen on their 
soil. From Walte’ are descended the Stewarts, and 


from Simon the Boyds, his son Robert having been 
called Boidh, from his yellow hair. It is curious to 
cast the mind along the line of subsequent history, 
and observe the various peculiar relations in which 
the descendants of the three brothers occasionally 
stood towards each other, when time had produced 
its revolutions, and perhaps obliterated the very re- 
collection of their consanguinity. 

Walter was honoured by David I. of Scotland with 
the high office of Steward, which embraced a strange 
variety of duties, from the management of the royal 
household to the collection of the national revenue 
and command of the king’s armies.. In Latin the 
word is occasionally expressed by the term Dapifer, 
meat-bearer, but more generally by Senescallws, which 
is said to be a compound of sennen, a herd, and schale, 
aservant. Walter obtained, as a gift from David, 
the lands of Paisley, Rentrew, Pollock, Cathcart, aud 
others in the same part of the kingdom; and in 116) 
he founded the abbey of Paisley, the monks of which, 
of the Cluniae order, came from Wenlock Abbey in 
Shropshire, a religious house peculiarly under the 
protection of his elder brother. He died in 1177, and 
was buried at Paisley. His son and successor, Alan, 
who died in 1204, was followed by a second Walter, 
who received from Alexander II, the additional office 
of Justiciar of Scvtland. Alexander, the successor 
of Walter, commanded the army at the importans 
battle of Largs in 1263, and in the succeeding year 
he bronght the Isle of Man under subjection to, the 
Scottish monarch. AJl these men were great only 
through office. They had no titie except that of 
Baron of Renfrew—which, by the way, still remains 
in the family, and forms the last in the string of titles 
of the King of Great Britain. A few years ago, 
George the Fourth, having occasion to contribute to- 
wards a charitable object connected with the small 
town in question, desired that his donation (a hun- 
dred pounds, we believe) might be understood as 
given by the Baron of Renfrew. 

Alexander, besides his successor James, had a second 
son, Sir John Stewart of Bonkill—for the office had 
already been converted intoa surname. The knight 
of Bonkill, who fell in high command at Falkirk in 
1298, was the ancestor, by his eldest son Alexander, 
of the Stewarts, Earls of Angus; by a second, Alan, 
of the Earls and Dukes of Lennox; by a third, Wal- 
ter, of the Earls of Galloway; by a fourth, James, of 
the Earls of Atholl, Buchan, and Traquair, and the 
Lords Lorn and Innermeath. It will thus be observed 
that some of the principal branches of the familv 
sprung off from the main line at a period antecedent 
to its becoming royal. : 

James, the High Steward, who succeeded his father 
Alexander in 1283, was a historical figure of some im- 
portance in the troubled period which ensued. At the 
death of the king in 1286, he was one of the six mag- 
nates chosen to act as regents. In the subsequent 
dispute for the crown, he attached himself tu the 
party of Bruce, but nevertheless acted loyally under 
Baliol. After fighting bravely for some time with 
Wallace, in an attempt to retrieve the national inde- 
pendence, he submitted to Edward—rebelled again— 
and once more submitted. On the latter occasion, he 
swore fealty to Edward im person at Lanercost, Octo-_ 
ber 23. 1306, when, to render his oath if. possible se- 
cure, 7t was taken upon the two crosses of Scotland 
most esteemed for their sanctity, on the consecrated host, 
the holy gospels, and certain relics of saints; in addi- 
tion to whicb, he agreed to submit to instant excom- 
munication, if he should break his faith. Notwith- 
standing all these solemnities, which show so forcibly 
the uncertain tenure by which an usurper holds the 
fealty of his pretended subjects, the High Steward 
once more veered round, not long after, to the side of 
Bruce, in whose service he died peaceably in 1309. 

James was succeeded by Walter, who, when only 
twenty-one years of age, commanded one of the di- 
visions of the army at the battle of Bannockburn. 
Soon after this victory, when the English monarch 
consented to liberate the wife and, daughter of Bruce 
from the shameful captivity into which they had been 
thrown by his father, Walter the Steward was sent to 
receive them on the borders, and conduct them to the 
court. It is supposed that on this oceasion an attach- 
ment was formed between Walter and the Princess 
Marjory, whose marriage in the succeeding year proved 
the means of elevating the Steward’s family to the 
throne. Along with his daughter, Bruce gave the 
young Steward a large enduwment of lands, particn- 
larly the barony of Bathgate, where the remains of a 
castle inhabited by him, and curiously situated in the 
centre of a bug, are still pointed out. The princess 
died next year (1316), after having given birth to a 
son, who in time became Robert I1., King of Scots. 

Welter the Steward appears to have been a youth 
of great promise, and to have been much trusted by 
his illustrious father-in-law, who, during his absence 
in Ireland, confided to him and to Sir James Douglas 
the entire management of the kingdom. In 1322, in 
company with Douglas and the equally celebrated 
Randolph, the Steward made an attempt to surprise 
Edward II. at Biland Abbey, in Yorkshire. The 
English monarch escaped with the utmost difficulty 
to York, whither Walter pursued him with five hun- 
dred horse, and in the spirit of chivalry remained at 
the gates till the evening, waiting for the enemy to 
come forth to renew the combat. This heroic: youth 
died in 1326, aged only thirty-three, and while ‘as yet 
his military career was only in its commencement. 
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Robert, the son of the Steward by Marjory Bruce, 
had been declared heir-presumptive to the crown in 
1318; but his prospects of succeeding to that honour 
were interrupted in 1326, by the birth of a son to the 
king. This son succeeded his father, while as yet an 
infant, under the title of David II.; and during his 
long and disastrous reign, when the country was sel- 
dom free from foreign domination, the Steward acted 
the part of a brave, honourable, and patriotic man. 
He commenced active life at the fatal fight of Halidon- 
Hill, from which he made a narrow escape. Soon after, 
when Scotland was nearly overrun by Edward III., 
he was forfeited by that monarch, and his office of 
Uigh Steward given to the Earl of Arundel, who, 
strangely enough, pretended to a right to it, in con- 
sideration of his descent from the elder brother of 
Walter, the first Steward of the family. Robert 
Stewart, as he was commonly called, exerted himself 
iu the most vigorous manner to retrieve the national 
independence. | “‘ He was a comely youth,” says For- 
dun; “tall and robust, modest, liberal; gay, and cour- 
teous, and, for the innate sweetness of his disposition, 
generally beloved by all true-hearted Scotsmen.” The 
chief scene of his earlier exertions was the neighbour- 
hood of the Firth of Clyde, where the principal pos- 
sessions of his family lay. He took Dunoon Castle, 
reduced the island of Bute, and caused the people of 
Renfrewshire and Ayrshire to acknowledge the native 
sovereign. Being appointed regent in 1338, he suc- 
ceeded not long after in redeeming the whole country 
from the power of England, and in 1341 had the satis- 
faction of yielding it free into the hands of David II., 
who had for several years been protected in France. 
During his days of hiding and hardship, he had formed 
an attachment to a young gentlewoman named Eliza- 
beth Mure, danghter of Mure, the knight of Rowallan, 
and by her had several children previously to their 
marriage, which event only took place in 1347. “These 
children were, according to Scottish law or custom, 
held as legitimated by the marriage, and the eldest of 
them eventually succeeded to the crown. In 1346, 
when David II. was taken prisoner by the English, 
the High Steward was once more invested with the 
office of regent; yet so far was he from wishing’ to 
retain this dignity to the disadvantage of others, that 
he never ceased to exert himself for the liberation of 
the king, which at length he effected in 1357, his own 
eldest son being one of the hostages rendered in place 
of the restored monarch. At length, on the death of 
David without issue in 1371, this disinterested and 
pure-spirited patriot succeeded to the crown, as Ro- 
bert IL He died in 1390, at his castle of Dundonald, 
in Ayrshire, which had been the scene of his earty 
and romantic attachment to Elizabeth Mure. Perhaps 
the English reader will smile to recollect how Dr 
Johnson. made the hollow ruin of this old tower to 
ring with his laughter; when Boswell informed: him 
that within its narrow walls a king of Scotland had 
been contented to live and die. 

Robert II. had sixteen legitimate children, and at 
least eight who were otherwise—a progeny almost 
rivalling that of Priam. His eldest son John be- 
came king, under the title of Robert III., the name 
being changed on account of the ill favour into 
which Balivt had brought the former with the people 
of Scotland. His third son was the famous Robert 
Duke of Albany, a man of powerful character, but 
possessing little of the disinterested and virtuous 
spirit of his father. The fourth son, Alexander, was 
celebrated under the well-deserved appellation of the 
Worf of Badenoch: this savage, on being ordained to 
live with his wife, whom he had deserted, became 
bound not to maltreat her, under a penalty of two 
hundred pounds! ‘The fifth son, David, was the an- 
cestor of the Earlsof Monteith. The sixth, Walter, 
Earl of Athole, was executed for the murder of his 
nephew, James I. It is not ascertainable that any 
linea! male representative of these princes now exists; 
but of the daughters and illegitimate children of the 
king, there are numberless descendants. Among 
other things personal to Robert II., we must not for- 
get to mention that he bore the nickname of Blear- 
eye, from an imperfection in one of those organs, 
which was as red as sandal-wood. 

Robert III., a virtuous but weak sovereign, was 
the father, by his wife, Annaple Drummond, of the 
favourite king of the family, James I., who nomi- 
nally succeeded in 1406, but only assumed the reins of 
government in 1424, after a nineteen-years’ captivity 
in England. It is a circumstance worth noticing, 
that the parents of James appear to have been thirty- 
seven years married at least, before the birth:of this 
son, James, as is. well known, was not,only a vigor- 
ous prince, and an enthusiastic reformer and improver 
ot his country and people, but a poet and a man of 
taste. He married the mistress of his muse and his 
heart, Jane Beaufort, daughter of the Duke of So- 
merset, and great-grandaughter of Edward III.; by 
whom he had one son, his successor, James IIL., and 
six danghters. 

By the latter, four of whom were wedded to conti- 
nental sovereigns, the blood of James I. is at this 
time found in every royal family in Europe. The 
eldest, Margaret, was married to the dauphin of 
France, afterwards Louis XI., but had an unhappy 
fate. Being gifted with her father’s taste for litera- 
ture, without any of his vigour of character, she 


composition of poetry ; became, indeed, to use ‘a mo- 
dern phrase, a perfect blue-stocking. It is related of 


her, that, for the sake of indulging her poetical re- 
véeries, she scarcely ever dressed herself like other 
women, but went in a perpetual dishabille. Her en- 
thusiasm Jed her on one occasion to kiss the lips of a 


|, court-poet as he lay asleep, telling her attendants that 


she did so in honour of the mouth that had uttered 
so many fine things. She at last, by her slip-shod 
behaviour, raised the voice of scandal, to which she 
became a broken-hearted victim at the early’age of 
twenty-two. It was from another daughter of James 
I.—namely, Jane, married to the Earl of Huntly— 
that Lord Byron was so well pleased to trace his de- 
scent. 

James II. appears to have been a respectable prince. 
Having been killed prematurely (1460) by the burst- 
ing of a piece of ordnance at Roxburgh, he was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son James III., whose imbecility 
is conspicuous in Scottish history, at the same time 
that it is redeemed in some measure by a taste for 
the’ fine arts. James II. also left a second son, 
Alexander, who became Duke of Albany, but whose 
line perished in the next generation; and a third, 
John Earl of Marr, who is said to have been poisoned 
by his reigning brother. Mary, the eldest daughter 
of James II., was married to Lord Boyd, the represen- 
tative of Simon, the younger brother of her ancestor, 
Walter, the first Steward; a relationship, however, 
which has only been discovered by modern antiqua- 
ries. She married, secondly, Lord Hamilton, who, by 
her, transmitted to his descendants, the Earls of 
Arran and Dukes of Hamilton, a very near claim to 
the Scottish crown—now, however, to all appearance 
closed for ever. 

To James III. succeeded, in’ 1488, his son James 
IV., whose marriage to Margaret, daughter of Henry 
VII. of England, brought the family to the English 
throne a century afterwards. James 1V., at his death 
on Flodden field in 1513, was succeeded by his infant 
son, James V., who, like the first of this name, was a 
man of genius, though unfortunately bigoted and rash. 
The life of this prince’closed amidst the gloom of de- 
feat, after he had lost two male infants by death. 
Though at that period of life when hope is easily re- 
vived, he shut himself up in his‘palace of Falkland, 
and fell into a state of despair, which soon ended in a 
slow fever. At this crisis, intelligence was brought 
to him that his queen had given birth to a daughter 
at Linlithgow. ‘At another time,” says Mr Tytler, 
in his elegant history, “it would have been happy 
news ; but now it seemed to the poor monarch the last 
drop of bitterness which was reserved for him. Had 
this child been a boy, a ray of hope, he seemed to feel, 
might have yet visited his heart ; he received the mes- 
senger and was informed of the event without wel- 
come, almost without recognition, but, wandering 
back in his thoughts to the time when the daughter 
of Bruce brought to his ancestor the dowry~of the 
kingdom, observed, with melancholy emphasis, ‘It 
came with a girl, and it will go with a girl.’ A few 
of his most favoured friends and councillors stood 
round his couch ; the monarch stretched out his hand 
for them to kiss; and regarding them for some mo- 
ments with a look of great sweetness and placidity, 
turned himself upon the pillow, and expired.” 

Theinfant girl here alluded to was Mary, whose 
name is yet a talisman to conjure up the brightest vi- 
sion of beauty that the imagination can conceive, and 
the most piteous tale that heart can weep at. She 
commenced her reign with her life (1542); was the 
oceasion even in infancy of a cruel and devastating 
war, the object of which was her hand ; became Queen 
of France; and in early womanhood returned a wi- 
dow to Scotland, to assume the government of a rude 
people, whose attachment was intercepted by religious 
zeal. It were vain to dwell on the incidents of Mary’s 
chequered life. She took for her second husband 
Henry Lord Darnley, eldest son of the Ear) of Len- 
nox; a young nobleman of her own family, and, like 
herself, a great-grandchild of Henry VII. of England. 
Hardly two years had elapsed, when this youth was 
assassinated, whether with her knowledge or not must 
probably remain for ever a matter of doubt, but cer- 
tainly by an individual whom she married within the 
next three months—the Earl of Bothwell. Being 
driven from the kingdom by a party of her subjects, 
she took refuge with Elizabeth, by whom, it is need- 
less to state, she was, after an imprisonment of eight- 
teen years, destroyed under an apparent form of law. 
Her only son by Darnley had in the meantime been 
placed on the Scottish throne (1567), under the title 
of James VI. ; 

For several ages, the family-tree had sent out very 
Yew offshoots, and these had all perished in the first 
and second generation. There did not now exist a 
male branch of the family which had sprung from an 
individual later than Robert II., the very first of the 
race who had attained royalty.. James VI., whose 
accession tothe English throne in 1603 hardly requires 
to be adverted to, seemed destined to be more fortu- 
nate; but his eldest son, the lamented Henry, was 
cut off in youth ; and of his other children, only two, 
Charles and Elizabeth, reached maturity or had off- 


spring. From Elizabeth, whose history as Electress | 


Palatine and Queen of Bohemia will always give her 
a high place among illustrious women, descended, 
through her daughter, Sophia Electress of Hanover, 


the present line of British monarchs, Charles was the 
abandoned almost every duty of her station for the: 


father of the two successive monarchs Charles II. and 
James II., as also of several daughters, the eldest of 


| whom, Mary, was the mother of William ILI., while 


the younger Henrietta was the ancestress of the pres 
sent royal family of Sardinia. ; ; ; 

James II., besides his daughters Mary and Anne, 
sovereign queens in succession, was the father of the 
personage tamed in British history under the unen- 
viable title of the Pretender, with whose children, 
Charles and Henry, the one known for his chivalrous 
enterprise in 1745, and the other asa quiet cardinal 
of the Romish church, terminated the male line of the 
family. Of these latter unfortunate individuals we 
shall, on some other occasion, give a few particu- 
lars, from sources chiefly exclusive. Widely as some 
branches of the family bave been spread, there does 
not now exist a lineal male representative of any of 
the crowned heads of the family. For a chief it is 
necessary to go back to so remote and obscure a period, 
that it seems improbable that such a claim will ever 
be properly established. There is, however, no lack of 
this name in Scotland. What with the descendants 
of legitimate and illegitimate scions, it is one of the 
most numerous, if not the most numerous clan, in the 
kingdom. 2 

The orthography of the word has varied in sneces- 
sive ages and among different septs of the tribe. 
Stewart, the nearest to the word applicable to the of. 
fice, was certainly the earliest form of the name. In 
France, where the “w” is not a letter, Mary changed 
her name to Stuart, which thereafter seems to have 
been the orthography assumed by the main line, 
though, in the death-warrant of Charles I., itis spelled 
Steuart. The latter form is used at the present day 
by various branches of the family, but whether from 
fancy, or on account of an ancient usage, we Cannot 
determine. 


JOSHUA FLEEHART. 

[From Silliman’s American Journal of Science and Arts.} 
AN interesting border tale was related to me by a gen- 
tleman for several years personally acquainted with 
the actor :—Joshua Fleehart was born and brought 
up in the frontier settlement of Western Pennsylvania, 
in the days of her border warfare. He was as much 
a child of the forest as any of its copper-coloured te- 
nants : his whole life, from boyhood to thirty years of 
age, having been spent in hunting bears, deer, buffalo, 
and occasionally Indians. He was also an experienced 
trapper; and knew how, with astonishing tact, to 
counteract and overcome the cautious cunning of the 
half-reasoning beaver, when once in their neighbour- 
hood, of securing them in his traps, His person had 
been formed after one of nature’s largest and most 
perfect models, being several inches over six feet in 
height, with hands of uncommon museular size and 
strength, His face was broad, with high cheek-bones, 
terminating in a projecting cain, indicative of great 
firmness of purpose and natural bravery. A light 
hunter's cap covered his head, affording a slight pro- 
tection to his small keen eyes, which always shone 
with uncommon lustre at the approach of danger. 
He could neither read nor write; but as his mental 
faculties had been uncultivated, his outward senses 
became doubly acute and active. His usual dress was 
in the true backwoods style, consisting of mocassins, 
buckskin leggings, reaching above the knees, and 
fastened toa garment around his loins; a coarse wool. 
len hunting-shirt covered his arms and body, the shirt 
reaching to the top of his leggings, and fastened round 
him by a leathern belt, to which was suspended a hunt- 
ing-knife and tomahawk; while a capacious powder 
horn and bullet pouch hung by a strap from the op- 
posite shoulder. The rifle he was accustomed to use 
was of the largest calibre, and of such a thickness and 
length that few men were able to raise it to the eye 
with a steady hand. 

His four brothers were all of the same gigantic 
mould, one or two of whom were employed as rangers 
vy the Ohio Company during the Indian war. ‘Two 
sisters were also more than six feet in height When 
the colonists from New England took possession of the 
country about Marietta, Fleehart resided with his wife 
and family of young children on an island on the Ohio 
river, near Belpre, since become classic ground, as the 
scene of Aaron Burr’s conspiracy, and the abode of 
Blannerhasset, so touchingly described by the patheti¢ 
eloquence of William Wirt. After the war broke out 
(1791), he removed them into “‘ Farmer’s Castle,” a 
strong stockaded garrison opposite to the island, and 
resided there himself; but in the most’ dangerous 
times he would hunt fearlessly and alone, in the ad- 
joining forests; and whenever there was an‘ alarm 
given by the rangers, who constantly scoured the 
woods, and the other tenants of the castle were seen 
hurrying from their corn-fields within its protecting 
walls, Fleehart would almost invariably shoulder’ his 
rifle and take to the adjoining woods,’ like’ honest 
Leather Stocking in the “‘ Pioneers ;” giving asa rea- 
son that he could do more service there in case’ of an 
actual attack ; and also feeling himself more free’ and 
courageous when behind a tree and fighting in the In- 
dian manner, depending on his own personal activity, 
than when cooped up in a garrison. During the In- 
dian war in 1794, being tired of confinement, he de- 
termined to have a hunt to himself, and again breathe 
freely in the forest. Knowing from all experience 
that the Indians almost invariably confine themselves 
tothe vicinity of their towns during the winter months, 
he pushed immediately for their best hunting grounds, 
Taking his canoe, rifle, traps, &c., he, late in Novem- 
ber, ascended the Sciota river, to near the spot where 
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Chillicothe now stands, being ten or fifteen miles.from 
the then. Indian Chillicothe. 
bark hut, and spent the winter with all that peculiar 
enjoyment which is only known to the breast of a 
‘backwoods hunter.. He had been, very successful in 
the chase, aud had loaded his canoe with the hams of 
the bear, the elk, and the deer; to which he added 
numerous packages of their skins, of those of the more 
valued beaver. With all the precautions of an experi- 
enced warrior in an.enemy’s country, he had securely 
fastened his well-loaded canoe several miles below, 
behind the willows which then bordered the shores of 
the Sciota. The melting of the snow, the swelling 
buds of the sugar tree, and, above all, the flight of the 
wild geese on their annual northern tour, reminded 
him. that it was time to depart. He had cooked his 
last meal in his solitary hut, and was sitting on a 
fallen tree in front of it, examining the priming and 
lock of his rifle ;, the. sn had just risen, when, looking 
up the bottom, he saw a large Indian examining with 
minute attention the tracks of his mocassins made as 
he returned to his camp, while hunting in the direc- 
tion of the Indian towns the day before; his acute and 
practical ear had distinguished the report of an Indian 
rifleataremotedistance. Fleehart immediately stepped 
behind a tree, and waited until the Indian had ap- 
proached within the sure range of his shot. 
fired, and the Indian, with a yell,and a bound, fell to 
the earth. The scalping knife had commenced its 
operation; but as he was not quite dead, he desisted, 
and fell, to cutting loose some of the silver bands. with 
which his arms were profusely ornamented, and tucked 
them, under the folds of his hunting-shirt.. While 
thus busily occupied, helooked up and saw fouror five 
Indians close upon him. ; 

This being teo numerous a party for him to en- 
counter alone, he seized his rifle and took to his heels. 
They fired upon him, but without effect; he soon left 
them all far behind but two, who, being more swift) of 
foot than their companions, continued the chase four.or 


five miles without his beingable to leave them; heoften | 


stopped and tree’d, hoping to get ashot and disable one 
of them, and then kill the otber at his leisure ; as soon 
as he took to a tree, the Indians did thesame, aud iby 
flanking to right and left,:soon forced him to uncover, 
or stand the chance of a shot. In this dilemma. he 
concluded to try the hills, and leave the level ground 
on which they had so long been 'struggling. His vast 
muscular power here gave him the advantage, as he 
could ascend the steep side of the hill more rapidly 
than his lighter but less muscular foes. , Perceiving 
him to be leaving them, -the Indians stoppedvand 
fired ; one ball passed so near as to cut away the han- 
dle of his hunting-knife as it, hung at his,side, jerk- 
ing the blade so violently against it. as to make him 
think fora moment that he was wounded. Heimme- 
diately returned the shot, when, the Indians, with a 
tremendous yell, abandoned the chase. | Fleehart, 
alittle out of wind, made a wide circuit in the hills, 
and into the river near to:where he had fastened his 
canoe; finding all safe, he lightly jumped on. board, 
and pushed vigorously through the day ; at night he 
lay down in his canoe; and when he awoke, in the 
morning, was just-entering the Ohio. -Crossing over 
to the southern shore, he coasted along its calm waters, 
and reached Farmer’s Castle in safety, laden with the 
spoils of his foes, and gratified with the admiration of 
his former companions. After the peace, as the tide 
of emigration rolled westward, Fleehart still kept on 
the borders, and was finally killed in some petty quar- 
rel with,his natural foes, the Red Men of the. forest. 


THE INVASION OF THE DEER. 


Asourt forty years ago, the deer in the woods of 
Aboyne, Abergeldie, and other places farther up the 
Dee, entirely deserted their native grounds, and over- 
rau the upper part of Kincardineshire.’ They seemed to 
have been smitten with the mania of emigration, or 
rather with a conqueror-like thirst for destruction, 
and, like the Egyptian locusts, they ate up every green 
thing. Their inroads were mostly confined to the 
parishes of ‘Strachen and Birse, where but very few 
of their species had latterly existed. . It was a season 
of glory to the landed proprietors, but not so for their 
tenants; the deer, although harassed ‘by countless 
troops of hunters and hounds, still adhered pertina- 
ciously to, their chosen points of location, and although 
scores were slain daily, their numbers were in no sen- 
sible degree diminished. The gentlemen at last found 
that, although they could procure venison ‘in abun- 
dance, they could gather no rent, for the produce of 
all their farms had been al:nost wholly destroyed by 
that persevering army. ‘The occurrence, which.at its 
commencement they, had joyfully hailed, began ‘to as- 
sume a very serious aspect; and they forthwith issued 
a motification, that such of their tenants as chose’ to 
take out the sportsman’s licence, should have full 
liberty to:kill and destroy as many deer ‘as he chose 
ercould, 


old musket and fowlingpiecein thecountry was speedily 
furbished up, and for weeks the air rung, from dawn 
till the fall of evening, with the scattered yell of those 
deadly tubes. It seemed as if broken portions of two 
adverse armies had met on every hill and in-every 
dingle. The spade and the hoe were vast aside, as 
if for ever—the plough and the car lay with gaping 
seams in the sun—the bullock and the draught-horse 
_Toamed about in the full enjoyment of liberty, getting 


Here he built himself a 


He then } 


| little pool. 


“madman 


fat and frolicsome without let or hinderance. Veni- 
son became.a perfect drug in the market; the meanest 
citizen turned up his nose at it. You might have had 
the carcase of a “stag of ten” for half a crown, and 
the beautiful skin and antlers for nothing. The rafters 
of the farm-houses resembled these of a Westphalia 
smoking-barn, so heavily were they loaded with hin- 
der-legs and saddles of venison... The dogs also had a 
rare time of it; for many a stately creature, on receiv- 
ing his death-wound, crept into a quiet place, and 
died, without being once looked after. ‘The. herds 
were at last thinned to some purpose, yet they showed 
no inclination to retreat. They seemed to have made 
up their minds never to return to their own woods 
and glens, and sternly did they adhere to the resolu- 
tion. At last nothing was left of their once formi- 
dable array save a few straggling individuals, who, it 
might have been thought, would soon perish of utter 
loneliness and heart-breaking defeat. But the pea- 
santry had now so fully entered into the spirit of the 
thing, that, while a single excuse remained for being 
abroad in their hunting gear, they were determined 
to make full use of it; and the war of extermination 
was keenly maintained, until the last lingering rem- 
nant had totally disappeared, with a solitary exception, 
in one who had been the chief of the principal herd. 

He was a huge overgrown fellow, but withal sur- 
passingly swift. His antlers looked as though they 
would have been a load sufficient for the head of an ele- 
phant. He was coveted by every one, but he had be- 
come so sly and systematic in his movements that 
nothing could be made of him. He was a profound 
tactician in his way, and his enemies at last ceased 
from the pursuit—all save one, whom nature seemed 
to have formed for a mighty hunter. His name was 
either M‘Kinnon or M‘Kenzie—I have forgotten 
which, but think it was the former. He was a no- 
torious poacher, and possessed all the physical attri- 
butes necessary for the support of such a character. 
He was regardless of danger or fatigue, and his deadly 
truth of aim was unequalled by the best trained sports- 
man. He possessed a rifle which it was said could 
throw a ball farther than a bird could fly; it had at 
least done wonders in his hands during the late extra- 
ordinary invasion ; and when he undertook the de- 
struction of the wily and provoking stag, it was 
universally surmised that he would be successful. 

But never was the patience and perseverance of 
M‘Kinnon more perfectly tried. Frequently would 
he see the enormous antlers of his devoted object 
gleaming from afar, and after threading the mazes of 
deep black gullies, creeping around rocks, and climb- 
ing abrupt crags, would discover that his expected 
prey, as if by a second-sighted kind of anticipation, 
had completely eluded him. At other times when 
he had laid himself down to rest, after a long and 
hot noon of anxious search, THE LAST OF THE DEER 
would glide past him, and before he could lift his rifle, 
and cock and level with success, the bounding animal 
would dash into some neighbouring thicket or plunge 
into the depths of some precipitous’ hollow, leaving 
the hunter to utter execrations of disappointment, 
and to resume the pursuit in vain. 

At last, having ascertained the precise locality of 
the creature’s favourite haunts, he set out early on an 
autumn morning so completely certain of success that 
he had engaged a stout half-witted lad to go along 
with him and bear home the honourable spoil. The 
twain trode silently along; and after penetrating far 
among the hills, they caught a glimpse of the deer 
reposing on the top of a high bank, with his erect 
antlers glittering in the light of the new-risen sun. 
A deep-channelled stream wound past the place of his 
lair, and the hunter and his attendant immediately 
got under cover of its banks, and crept upwards with 
as much caution as if they had been treading on ten- 
der ice. The hunter, seemed to know intuitively the 
point which brought him nearest to his prey, and 
beckoning the other to remain still, he noiselessly 
cocked his rifle, and raising the muzzle slowly above 
the bank, he lifted his head inch by inch, and at last 
fired. ‘There was a sort of hasty stifled shriek, and 
then the sounds of thundering feet along the surface 
of the mossy soil. Both men sprung at once upon the 
level ground, and beheld the stag bounding along the 
banks of the burn, but wita his speed was mingled an 
occasional stagger, affording certain indication of a fatal 
wound. They therefore hurried forward, fearful of 
losing him for ever; he disappeared behind a hillock; 
and when they again saw him, he was down in the hol- 
low of the burn, and laying his throbbing ribs in a 
M‘Kinnon halted to reload his rifle, but 
he had scarcely commenced when the deer was on his 


| legs, and careering away down the stony channel. 


The pursuit was immediately resumed, and continued 


| for nearly a couple of, miles, and then the creature 
| again lay down to cool his wounded body in the wa- 


ter. 
‘“ Now,” said the half-witted creature, “I'll bein 
f 2 


J | upon him.” 
The terms were accepted. without hesitation : every 


“ You'll better refrain if you value your life,” said 
M‘Kinnon, as he again halted to load his rifle. 
_.“ Hout, tout !” answered his companion; ‘‘a puir 
sma’ winle-strae 0’ a beast ; I’ll soon ding his ribs the- 


_ gither.”’ 


“Stop!” cried M‘Kinnon energetically ; but the 
ye already opposite the deer, and, leaping 


from the bank he alighted close beside it, and, grap- 


pling it by the neck, commenced an attack on the ani- 
/mal’s dappled sides with his muscular knees. But it 


was, merely the struggle of a moment, and the next 
M‘Kinnon saw him flung through the air like a fea- 
ther. Having no longer occasion to forbear, his rifle 
was again discharged, and, almost before \the asto- 
nished assistant had alighted from his involuntary 
flight over the,.stream, his spirited antagonist had 
stretched out his limbs in the convulsions of death 
among the water-worn rocks, and on every branch of 
his horns hung a portion of his enemy’s coat. : 

‘ How feel ye 2” inquired M‘Kinnon, as his com- 
panion slowly regained his legs. 

‘“‘Haith, man, I can hardly say—I’ve gotten an 
awfu’ shake.” 

‘Well, it will teach you to hear the advice 0’ expe- 
rience next time.” 

Thus nobly fell THE LasT OF, THE DEER. His 
matchless antlers are, if I mistake not, still preserved 
in the mansion-house of Blackhall, in the parish of 
Strachen. 


SOCIETY IN THE WEST INDIES. 


THOUGH most of the adventurers who first settled in 
Jamaica were persons of low origin and profligate ha- 
bits, it was not long before many emigrants of a su+ 
perior description began to flock to the island. The 
political troubles and dissensions in which the British 
nation was involved during the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, induced many respectable families to 
seek an asylum abroad ; and not a few of these chose 
Jamaica or Barbadoes for their homes; and bringing 
with them cultivated manners and liberal ideas, they 
formed communities of a grade and character which 
are never to be found in the new colonies of any 
nation in the present day. Nor did their change of 
condition lead to that degeneration of manners which 
usually attends the removal of men accustomed to the 
conveniences of civilised life, to a sphere in which 
these do not exist, and where objects, of absolute ne- 
cessity must at first engage their minds, to the exclu- 
sion of those of ornament or mere agreeableness; 
for the planters had their estates cultivated by slaves, 
whose labours they merely superintended, instead of 
participating in them—and.thus they enjoyed perhaps 
more leisure than they had done in their native coun- 
try—while, at the same time, the extreme fruitful- 
ness of the soil enabled them to obtain easily the 
necessaries of life, to exercise hospitality, and to dis- 
miss from their minds all subordinate cares respecting 
their means of subsistence. Never before had any 
new colonists so few difficulties to encounter, or so 
little occasion for the exercise of patience and perse- 
verance. Instead of finding their place of settlement 
embowered by forests and unfit for cultivation. till the 
timber was felled and removed, they saw around them 
fertile and open savannas ready to be broken up by the 
hoe or the plough ; a variety of fine fruits indigenous 
to the islands grew in natural orchards ; the interior 
of the country swarmed with wild cattle, which every 


‘ man had a full liberty to hunt and kill for his own 


use; and aimild and agreeable climate rendered un- 
necessary the erection of substantial, and expensive 
vaildings, either for residence or for storing the pro- 
duce of the soil. Under such favourable circum- 
stances the West Indian planters could scarcely fail 
to prosper; and from the absence of hardship or pri- 
vation in the commencement of their career, doubtless 
resulted that buoyancy of disposition and liberal hos- 
pitality, and those social propensities, for which they 
were distinguished at avery early period, and have 
continued to be so ever since. 

In comparing the character of the West Indian 
planters with that of other Europeans living in a si- 
milar climate, we perceive one striking point of differ- 
ence, which it is more easy to describe than to account 
for. Weare led by common observation to conclude 
that Europeans resident in tropical regions always 
lose either entirely, or in a considerable degree, their 
physical and mental activity ; and this more particu- 
larly if they are surrounded by slaves or obsequious 
attendants. The Dutch in the eastern islands slumber 
away their lives in unbroken quiescence, and never 
exercise their faculties except in performing those 
trivial duties which belong to their official situations ; 
the English inhabitants of Hindostan are languid and 
indolent, and slow of excitement ; the Spaniards resid- 
ing in the Philippines.and in central America have the 
same character; and the inhabitants of the European 
establishments on the west coast of Africa equally ex- 
perience the sedative and enfeebling effects of a hot 
climate. But the British West Indian forms a contrast 
to all these examples. Buoyant in disposition, active 
in his habits, fuli of enterprise, jealous of bis rights, 
devoted to business, and sensitive and spirited in all 
the relations of life, he isa totally different being ' 
from what we are accustomed to meet with any where 
else within the limits of the torrid zone. The mono- 
tony.of ideas, languour of manner, and frigidity of 
expression, which are the general characteristics of 
European society in tropical climates, are scarcely 
observable in the West Indies, where almost every 
one has an.air of occupation and natural enjoyment, 


| and where people appear to seek for sources of inte- 


rest and excitement, instead of idly waiting till these 
happen to present themselves. ? ‘ 
Is seems certain that.the West Indians are inreality 


| a happier set of men than other Europeans similarly 


situated, for they are seldom heard to make those com- 


| plaints which have such universal currency amongst 


the residents of hot climates; they do not murmur at 
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being exiled from their native lands; they do not de- 
preciate the region in which they abide, and vilify its 
inhabitants ; nor do they torment themselves by cal- 
culating how long it will be before they can return to 
Europe. ‘On the contrary, they rather affect a kind 
of insouciance in regard to such subjects, and are ge- 
nerally disposed to view their condition with compla- 
cency and satisfaction, instead of studying to find out 
reasons for being discontented. 

The West Indian planters, generally speaking, are 
men of intelligence, good sense, and liberal ideas ; af- 
fecting no fantastic refinement, and at the same time, 
for the most part, destitute of that which is produced 
by a taste for literature and the cultivation of the fine 
arts. A considerable portion of their time is employed 
in the superintendence of their estates ; and the plea- 
sure to which they chiefly devote their leisure mo- 
ments is that of sucial intercourse. They shine as 
convivial companions, and are never so happy as when 
exercising hospitality, which they always do in a most 
agreeable and attractive style, whether as respects 
their personal deportment towards their guests, or 
the enjoyments and accommodations which they place 
at their disposal. Their tables are always abundant, 
and often luxurious; and never more so than when the 
materials which cover them are exclusively the pro- 
ducts of the West Indian islands.—Howison’s Euro- 
pean Colonies, 2 vols. 1834. 


RUSSIAN AMUSEMENTS. 


At two o’clock I called upon Crampton, to go with 
him to the ice-hills, or Montagnes Russes, to which 
we are both subscribers. These truly national means 
of amusement are constructed in the Galernoy Hof, 
a large open space near the Little Admiralty. Cayley 
assures me that the whole distance from tower to tower 
is a quarter of an English mile. They are this year 
three archines higher than last year, and stand about 
forty feet perpendicular. The descent of the inclined 
plane from the entrance tower is prodigiously rapid, 
and the ice-road at the bottom is about four hundred 
yards in length. At the extremity of the ice-road, 
at the distance of four hundred yards, is erected an- 
other similar tower, with inclined plane and ice-road 
facing towards the entrance tower, and parallel to the 
first, but at a little distance apart, so as to allow of a 
free passage between the two ice-roads. This second 
tower and ice-road bring the performer back again 
to the foot of the entrance tower. The inclined planes 
and ive-roads have been this year, at a great expense 
and great care, covered with solid blocks of ice, of 
large dimensions and of great thickness, so that it is 
thought the amusement will last until late in the 
spring. The entrance tower hasa little retiring-room 
to its left, upon the same floor with the platform from 
whence the sledges descend. In this little room is a 
stove, and there are chairs and benches to accommo- 
date those who wish to repose and warm themselves, 
or to witness the sport at their ease by means of a 
window which looks upon the plane and ice-road. 

The sledges upon which this extraordinary descent 
is made are about four feet long by one and a half 
wide, and eight or twelve inches high; they have 
cushions for the seat, and are raised a little at the 
foremost end, so as to prevent the performer slipping 
off forwards. 

When I first mounted the tower and looked down 
the inclined plane, I thought it required courage more 
than human to trust one’s carcase upon so frail a ve- 
hicle as the sledge, and upon so tremendous-looking a 
precipice. However, I took courage, crossed myself, 
invoked the protection of the Virgin and all the Saints, 
and trusting myself to the guidance of a young Eng- 
lishman, between whose legs I sat, upon the sledge, 
down I went with the velocity of lightning. At first 
I lost my breath with the rapidity of the motion, but 
afterwards I laughed, like a child in a swing, all the 
way to the end of the ice-road, where, ourmomentum 
being exhausted, we stopped gradually. We then got 
up, shouldered the sledge, clambered up the steps of 
the second tower, and descended its inclined plane in 
like manner. Upon reaching the starting-place, or 
entrance tower, the second time, I had the pleasure of 
seeing two ladies descend in safety, and come back 
again from the opposite point. I now determined to 
try my luck myself, and accordingly down I went, but 
coming violently in contact with one of the side bar- 
riers (for there are barriers on each side of the inclined 
plane), I was thrown off my sledge, and performed the 
rest of the descent upon my back. Shouts of laughter 
from the top of the tower announced the satisfaction 
of the spectators. Nothing daunted, I scrambled after 
my sledge, again mounted the tower, again and again 
descended, and was again and again thrown, to the 
tune of six times, sometimes upon my back, sometimes 
upon my side, sometimes upon my belly, but without 
injury either to my frame or temper. “However, I 
thrice descended unthrown, and hope soon to be able 
to conduct not only myself with dexterity, but even 
fair ladies, to the end of the ice-road. 

Nothing can be so ludicrous as the appearance of 
men and women shooting rapidly down these machines. 
They become by their position, and’ by the effect of 
perspective, totally fureshortened, in such a manner 
that the beholder from the top of the tower sees a num- 
ber of monsters rapidly following each other down the 
inclined planes, and along the ice-road, having no legs 
ér body, but only ahead, and two long black arms 
which keep waving up and down, and guiding from 


time to time the sledge in its course. They look like 
immense black birds skimming over the surface of the 
sea. Some of the more hardy and skilful of the per- 
formers place themselves face downwards upon the 
sledge, and descend head-foremost with frightful ve- 
locity, but consummate skill ; they look like seals dart- 
ing into the sea. I have heard of persons skating 
upon one foot all the way down these planes, but I 
confess I should rather not behold such an exhibition ; 
it would make my hair stand on end.—Frankland’s 
Russia. 


AN IRISHMAN’S FAMILY CARE. 


In 1822, when the western part of Ireland was af- 
flicted with grievous famine, and when England step- 
ped forward nobly and poured forth her thousands to 
save those who were perishing for want, a depdt of 
provisions was established on the seacoast, for the re- 
lief of the suffering inhabitants of this remote district. 
A solitary family, who had been driven from their 
lowland home by the severity of a relentless middle- 
man, had settled themselves in this wild valley, and 
erected the clay walls of that ruined hut before you. 
The man was shepherd toa farmer who kept cattle on 
these mountains. Here, in this savage retreat, he lived 
removed from the world, for the nearest cabin to this 
spot is more than four miles distant. It may be sup- 
posed that the gen-ral distress afflicted this isolated 
family. The welcome news of the arrival of succours 
at Ballycroy at length reached them, and the herdsman 
set out to procure some of the commitice-meal to relieve 
the hunger of this half-starved family. On arriving 
at the depot, the stock of meal was nearly expended ; 
however, he obtained a temporary supply, and was 
comforted with the assurance that a large quantity 
was hourly expected. Anxious to bring the means of 
sustenance to his suffering little ones, the herdsman 
crossed the mountains with his precious burden, and 
reached that hillock where the stones are loosely piled. 
But during his absence at Ballycroy, the rain had 
fallen heavily on the hills; the river was no longer 
fordable—a furious torrent of discoloured water rushed 
from the heights and choked up the narrow channel. 
There stood the returning parent, within twenty 
paces of his wretched but dearly-loved hovel. The 
children with a cry of delight rushed from the hut to 
the opposite bank to welcome him; but, terrified by 
the fearful appearance of the flood, his wife entreated 
him not to attempt its passage for the present. But 
would he, a powerful and experienced swimmer, be 
deterred? The eager and hungry looks of his expect- 
ing family maddened the unhappy father. He threw 
aside his clothes, bound them with the meal upon his 
back, crossed himself devoutly, and “in the name 
of God”? committed himself to the swollen river. For 
a moment he’ breasted the torrent gallantly—two 
strokes more would bring him to the bank—when the 
treacherous load turned, caught him round the neck, 
swept him down the stream, sank and drowned him. 
He struggled hard for life. His wife and children fol- 
lowed the unhappy man as he was borne away—and 
their agonising shrieks told him, poor wretch, that as- 
sistance from them was hopeless. At last the body dis- 
appeared, and was taken up the following morning 
four miles from this fatal place. One curious circum- 
stance attended this calamity ; to philosophers I leave 
its elucidation, while I pledge myself to its accuracy 
in point of fact. A herd of cattle galloped madly 
down the river-side at the time their unfortunate 
keeper was perishing—their bellowings were heard 
for miles, and they were discovered next morning 
grouped around the body of the dead shepherd, in the 
corner of a sandy cove where the abated flood had left 
it.— Wild Sports of the West. 


REASON OF CATS ALIGHTING ON THEIR FEET IN 
FALLING. 

The instinct which all animals seem to possess in 
bringing the line of direction of the centre of pressure 
within the base, isadmirable. It is this instinct which 
renders the wild goat and chamois go fearless of dan- 
ger in the terrific leaps they make among alpine pre- 
cipices, and which enables a cat always to alight on 
its feet in falling from heights that appear sufficient 
to render a fall fatal: Now, the operations of in- 
stinct, though in many points of view not a little mi- 
raculous, are always regulated by some ingenious 
principle, when that can be discovered ; and in the 
instance of the cat always falling on her feet, it ap- 
pears to me that the same principle operates which 
enables us'to walk upright by regulating our centre 
of pressure, attending to the things around us. In 
learning to walk, we judge of the distances of objects 
which we approach by the eye, and by observing their 
perpendicularity determine ourown. Hence it is that 
no one who is hoodwinked can walk in a straight line 
for a hundred steps together; and for the same rea- 
son most people become dizzy when they look from 
the summit of a tower or battlement much raised 
above the object, in the sphere of distinct vision. A 
whirling wheel, or the current of a rapid river, or the 
apparent motion of the sea on looking over the side of 
a fast-sailing ship, have often a similar effect. When 
a child can first stand erect on its legs, if you give 
his attention to a white handkerchief extended like a 
sail, he will stand firm; but the instant you move it, 
he will tumble down. It is for this reason that rope- 
dancers, who have a very narrow base upon which to 
maintain: the line of direction perpendicular, keep 


their eye fixed upon a point of the framework uphold- 
ing the rope, by which to regulate their centre of 
pressure; and for the same reason, those who perform 
difficult parts of balancing, keep their eye fixed on 
the top of the things balanced, to retain the line of 
direction within the base. It may be accordingly 
inferred, that the reason why a man loses his balance 
when tipsy, is, that his eyes roll so unsteadily as to 
prevent him regulating his balance by the things 
around him, while the muscular feelings that assist 
him when hoodwinked are also deranged, It would 
be curious to ascertain whether a cat, if rendered 
tipsy, would fall equally on her- feet when dropped 
from a height as a sober cat. The difficulty of the 
experiment would lie in getting a cat to drink beer, 
wine, or spirits, all of which it greatly dislikes. I 
have no doubt, indeed, that it is by fixing the eye on 
the things around that a cat falling from a height 
regulates her centre of pressure, so as to fall on her 
feet. She'is, however, aided in this by the form of 
her body, somewhat the reverse of that of a grey- 
hound, the centre of pressure lying far back from the 
head, and, consequently, bringing down the hind feet 
rather before the fore feet.—Rennie’s Alphabet of Phy- 
sics or Natural Philosophy. ¢ 


CARPENTER BEE’S NEST. 

August 2. Cut out this morning, from an old oaken 
rail, the nest of the carpenter bee—a curious: recep- 
tacle, well known to many persons ; but yet it merits 
attention, because it seems to be a construction upon 
which more than usual foresight has been manifested 
—it not being merely an asylum in which the young 
may be matured in quiet, but secured against external 
annoyance from its most destructive enemy, by a con- 
trivance so unusual and effective, that it appears 
formed from the result of a reasoning upon probabili- 
ties. This creature—a short, stout, plain bee—mines 
a tubular channel into some decayed woody substance 
—a post, pale, or such thing—boring in the direction 
of the fibre, making her repository at the bottom, be- 
ing sufficiently deep for her purpose. She cuts from 
the leaf of a rose several large pieces, often a half, 
conveying them to the bottom of her cave, and rolling 
them up so as.to form a case: in this she deposits an 
egg. The mouth of the caveis then covered with five 
or six circular patches of leaves; fragments of wood 
like sawdust are then lodged over them, ard the re- 
mainder of this channel filled up with other patches 
of the leaf, requiring, perhaps, twenty or more to ac- 
complish it. ‘This requires no great effort or time to 
effect, this active creature labouring with great assi- 
duity ; but the conveyance of the fragments which 
form the nest seems to be attended with much fatigue, 
having often seen the creature, with its burden drawn 
between its legs, retire to rest against the boll of a tree, 
or upon a wall, the abdomen contracting and dilating 
with a rapidity, like the sides of a creature after ex- 
ertion. Having acquired strength, her labours are re- 
sumed. All these layers and sawdust are designed to 
secure the larva from punctures by the Ichneumon fly, 
which is constantly seeking for caterpillars of various 
insects, in which to deposit her egg; this hatches and 
grows with their growth, feeding on their vitals, con- 
suming them, and perfecting itself. But all these 
guards effectually prevent the purport of the fly, the 
larva remaining safe in its asylum, until perfectly ma-= 
tured; it then penetrates through all these layers, as- 
suming the form of the parent bee. I believe the rose 
and the citysus laburnum only are made use of for 
these circular layers.—Journal of a Naturalist. ° 


OCEANIC ANIMALCUL. 

The ocean teems with life—the class: of polyps 
alone are conjectured by Lamarck to be as strong in- 
dividuals as insects. Every tropical reef is described 
as bristling with corals, budding with sponges, and 
swarming with crustacea, echimi, and testacea,. while 
almost every tide-washed rock is carpeted with fuci, 
and studded with corallines, actinie, and mollusca. 
There are innumerable forms in the seas of the warmer 
zones, which have scarcely begun to attract the atten- 
tion of the naturalist ; and there are parasitic animals 
without number, three or four of which are sometimes 
appropriated to one genus, as to the Balena, for ex- 
ample. Even though we concede, therefore, that the 
geographical range of marine species is more exten- 
sive in general than that of the terrestrial (the tem- 
perature of the sea being more uniform, and the land 
impeding less the migrations of the oceanic than the 
ocean of the terrestrial), yet we think it most probable 
that the aquatic species far exceed in number the in- 
habitants of the land. Without insisting on this, 
point, we may safely assume, as we before stated, 
that, exclusive of microscopic beings, there are between 
one and two million of species now inhabiting the ter- 
raqueous globe; so that if only one of these were to 
become extinct annually, and one new one were to be 
every, year called into being, more than a million of 
years would be required to bring about a complete ze- 
volution in organic life.—Lyell’s Geology. 
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Prick Turert Habrrence. 


NEIGHBOUR-LIKE. 
As, according to Johnson, there are few of human evils 
which kings or laws can cure, so are there few virtues 
which can be distinctly traced to the working of great 
privciples. Mankind are in fact amazingly insensi- 
ble to principles. If these operate at all, it is by a 
slow and silent modification of the general habits, not 
by the decided conversion of any man from evil to 
good. In the church, in the lecture-room, in the 
closet, we are fully informed of what is absolutely 
right: we admit the argument—and go forth to act 
in the same way as ever. The result, or rather the 
no-result, of Franklin’s lecture in the auction-room, 
is but a fair specimen of the conduct of mankind in 
regard toabstract doctrines. ‘‘ Very true, very just,” 
we all cry; there is no want of candour among us in 
acknowledging the correctness of the preaching; all 
we want is the application of it to our daily practice. 

Decidedly, the prevalent rule of human conduct 
js the sense of what is called being neighbour-like. 
Whatever happens to be the common behaviour of our 
class on any particular point, to that we square our- 
selves: if abstractly right, so far well; if otherwise, 
po matter. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the current behaviour of most classes isinconsistent in 
many respects with those rules which they profess to 
consider as the most sacred; that the great command- 
ments to love their neighbours as themselves, to avoid 
impurity of thought and deed, and to think humbly of 
their own merits, are little attended to, compared with 
some of the most trivial dogmas in the rules of good 
breeding; and that the one may be broken with less 
of this world’s censure than the other. The world has 
agreed, it would appear, to consider those command- 
ments as mere notions—things very well in theory, 
but quite unfitted for practice; and their infraction, 
though it may be chid by some, is rarely visited with the 
reprobation which all would allow to be theoretically 
due. But to wear a ribbon out of fashion, or lead the 
wrong lady down stairs to dinner, these are terrible 
offences—these are the things which the world never 
forgets of a man, and which it sincerely condemns. 
The whole decalogue might indeed be trampled un- 
der foot in a quiet way, with less scandal than what 
might follow, under certain circumstances, the blow- 
ing of the nose a little too loudly. In the one case, 
you have only exemplified the usual results of human 
frailty, but in the other you have transgressed a rule 
which your sed have declared to be necessary for their 
comfort. Penitence goes in the same proportions. 
The transgression of some of the most important mo- 
yal laws will be followed by less bitter reflection, per- 
haps, than the breach of the flimsiest of the dogmas of 
Chesterfield. A man will forget by next day the 
commission of a great moral offence, but will remem- 
ber a solecism in good breeding for many years, with 
the severest self-accusation. 

It is not to be denied that much floating virtue 
exists in the system, and that we are often constrained, 
by a desire of being neighbour-like, to do good that 
we otherwise might fail to do. What I complain of 
is, that the virtue thus occasioned and thus sustained 
is not the result of principle, but merely of a silly de- 
ference to custom, or of the all-prevailing dread of ridi- 
cule. Acting in this blind manner, we do harm as 
readily as good; and even the best of these imitative 
virtues may be strangely mixed with error. It is de- 
sirable to see mankind acting on manlier and less 
equivocal principles—in religion, walking under a true 
sense of their relation to another world—in worldly 
conduct, studying to do good for its own sake, and be- 
cause the reverse is a self-degradation. He who, in 
his daily actions, thinks only of keeping in good credit 


with the surrounding world, will generally be, I am 
persuaded, hovering on the very borders of vice and 
criminality ; while to him alone who acis on elevated 
principles, is it given to approach habitual excellence. 
The latter is like one who, knowing the rules of arith. 
metic, has only to cast a problem in order to calculate 
correctly: the former is like the ignorant man who 
depends on a ready reckoner, and who, wanting that 
guide, as it will sometimes be wanting, is liable to fall 
into the most grievous mistakes, or to be altogether 
impeded in his operations. 

There are few departments of our conduct over 
which the loose and spurious virtue of assimilation 
exerts a wider influence than what is called church-go- 
ing. This, to say the least of it, isa salutary and land- 
able custom; but now little of it arises from the motives 
which are professedly at the bottom of it! Inthe ru- 
ral districts of Scotland, where there is perhaps as much 
of real piety as in any part of the world, and where 
the Sunday is kept with at least the appearance of a 
peculiar sanctity, many go to church with much the 
same feeling as that with which they attend a market, 
It is a relief to the monotonous and solitary life they 
lead during the week : at the church-door, before and 
between the sermons, they interchange with each 
other the news and ideas they have respectively col- 
lected since the preceding Sunday. Then there are 
new clothes to be shown upon themselves, new clothes 
on others to be criticised ; lads have to see lasses, and 
lasses to show themselves to lads. Indeed, there are 
so many sécular utilities in this hebdomadal gather- 
ing of the parish, that, if there were no church and no 
Sunday, the people would for certain contrive some 
other rallying point, and some other cause of assem- 
blage, in order to keep their enjoyments at the present 
pitch. While these are the true secret reasons for 
the church-going of a great part of the people, no such 
thing is confessed either by the mass or by individuals. 
They mask their inferior motives under the guise of 
religion, enjoy the credit of superior piety among sur- 


rounding nations, and perhaps, in many cases, really: 


believe themselves taking a pleasure in the consecra- 
tion of themselves to the Deity, when they are only 
anxious for a little entertainment to the senses, or fear 
that, by acting in a different manner, they would at- 
tract a disagreeable observation, as not being neigh- 
bour-like. In reality, with the most of these minds 
the duty of going to church, and the duty of having a 
coat, whole at the elbows, and the fashionable quantity 
of ribbons on the bonnet, spring from the same prin- 
ciple, and the one is a matter of as deep and earnest 
feeling as the other. All they want is, that they and 
their children should be, as Burns says, “ respected 


like the lave; and whatever tenda to preduce this | 


effect, or to avert one that is contrary, whether it be 
church attendance or personal decoration, they will 
take pains to accomplish, never once caring about 
the real nature of the means, or stopping to inquire 
‘whether they are acting honestly or hypocritically. 
Thus we solace ourselves with the reflection, that we 
have a pious and Sabbath-keeping peasantry, while 
there is little in it besides a love of holiday dressing 
and gossip, or a fear of being pointed at as “‘ regard- 
less folk,”’ by others who in their hearts are as “ re- 
gardless.” 

In the towns and cities of the empire, all classes 
except the lowest are pretty regularin the performance 
of external religious duties. 
however, that the true and high motive for these duties 
is as little prevalent in town asin country. The re- 
turn of Sunday surprises the bulk of the population 
in the midst of the usual routine of pleasure and busi- 
ness; its difference from other days pleases them in 


It may be safely said, 


the same manner as any other kind of variety in the 
tenor of existence; they put on their best clothes and 
gravest faces, take their wives under one arm and silk 
umbrellas under the other, and, with hearts as hard 
as stones, march off to church. In their selection of 
a place of worship, they are governed by all kinds of 
considerations but those of true piety; they like one 
minister because of his voice, another because of the 
literary elegance of his discourses, another because he 
tickles and stirs up the mind with unusual ideas. 
Nearly the whole of the fastidiousness of the peopie 
about the qualifications of clergymen, arises from feel- 
ings connected solely with this world, and no small 
part of it from an anxiety to have something as com- 
pensatory as possible for the unconfessed tedium of 
church attendance. Never is there a sermon preached 
which does not inform the audience of many duties 
which they leave undone, and of many offences which 
they are in the daily habit of committing. Yet, on 
their dismissal, amidst the applauses bestowed on the 
eloquence of the preacher, how rarely do we hear any 
one confess his liability to the censures he has been 
listening to, or avow his anxiety to make his conduct 
more accordant with the models placed before him ! 
Back they go to the world next morning, with hearts 
as insensible as ever to the primary dictates of re- 
ligion—envious, revengeful, tyrannical, greedy, self- 
sufficient. The well-bound bible—it must be well 
bound—lies perdu for the week in the Sunday coat 
pocket, and christianity with it. And then comes 
another day of listening to and admitting abstrac- 
tions, and a whole round of hypocritical observan- 
ces. And thus from year to year they ripe and ripe, 
aud thus from year to year they rot and rot, till death, 


| preceded by a few serious but useless thoughts, closes 


the scene. “Such is unquestionably the current religious 
condition of a large part of the population—a mere 
masque. And yet these decent indifferents will not 
scruple to set themselves up in judgment upon their 
neighbours; will speak despitefully of the professors 
of different creeds, smile at the ardently and unhesi. 
tatingly devout, and point proudly or thoughtlessly 
the finger of derision to those who, not more insen- 
sible than themselves, have the superior honesty to 
affect nothing ! ’ 

Is it desirable that the generality of men should be 
permitted thus to go on through all time, the senseless 
followers of each other, in good as well as in evil, or 
that they should be brought, if possible, to such acon- 
dition as to enable each to act upon a personal and 
particular knowledge of what is right and what is 
wrong? Assuredly, there can be no hesitation in 
saying that the latter case is the more desirable; for, 
though it may be convenient enough for society in 
the meantime, that the mass should do right through 
a mere blind principle of imitation, it is clear that 
neither is there any merit, so far as the individual is 
concerned, in good that is done in such a way, nor 
can there be any certain dependence on his continu- 
ance in well-doing when he has no higher motive. 
If we allow at all that men have higher objects than 
the things which they enjoy in common with the ani- 
mals, so also must we allow that they ought to have 
higher motives than what inspire and guide the lower 
orders of creation. Each is responsible for the use he 
makes of himself on earth, and each, therefore, ought 
to be so rationalised as to act well for himself. And 
how is this better state of things to be brought about ? 
Evidently, it is necessary, for this effect, that the sense 
and information which guide the few who at present 
act upon principle, should be extended, as far as pos- 
sible, to the whole mass: we must, in short, educate 
the people. Make men acquainted, from the very 
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dawn of the intellect, with the principles of right and 
wrong; keep these principles intelligibly before their 
minds as they advance into life; expand their minds 
by exercise and information, so that they may be en- 
abled in all cases to act upon a just and clear view 
of moral fitness; and, beyond question, the number 
would be greatly increased, who are “a law unto 
themselves.” As matters at present stand, we have 
a little real good, a vast quantity of fictitious good, 
and a considerable portion of downright evil; and, 
fearful lest the last of the three should gain any ad- 
vantage, we rest satisfied with the mere shadow in 
which the second consists, which we deem at least 
better than nothing. But how worthless is all this 
appearance of good! how useless in itself, how aim- 
less, how unmeritorious! Can there be either benefit 
to man, or honour to his Creator, in such a system ? 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
Seyenth Article. 
IRISH NEWSPAPERS. 
CrviL commotion appears to have been in Ireland, as 
in England and Scotland, the origin of newspaper in- 
telligence. There is evidence, that, as far back as 
1641, at the breaking out of the rebellion of that year, 
there was printed a news sheet called Warranted Tid- 
ings from Ireland. Of the character or principles of 
this paper, we can say nothing; but it is supposed to 
have been of the nature of those itinerary publications 
with which the sister kingdoms were flooded during 
the prevalence of the civil wars. From the above 
period till the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
we do not find notice of any other print of the kind, 
although many, doubtless, “ came like shadows, so 
departed.” About the year 1700, a newspaper called 
Pue’s Océurrences, named after the proprietor, was 
established in Dublin, and maintained itself for more 
than half acentury. This was the first newspaper 
ever published in the Irish capital. Betwixt the esta- 
blishment of this and the next regular journal in 
Dublin, there appeared a series of papers, which can. 
not properly be termed newspapers; but which, from 
their being the occasion of the first successful struggle 
for independence in Ireland, ought not to be omitted 
in an account of the early efforts of the Irish press. 
These were the celebrated Drapier’s letters by Dean 
Swift. The occasion which called them forth was a 
patent which government granted to one Wood, to 
supply a deticiency in the copper coinage of Ireland 
to the amount of 1.108.000. Abstractly, there 
was nothing wrong in this; but the patent had 
been obtained surreptitiously; the local government 
had never been consulted. In short, the whole af- 
fair was a job, and was reckoned not only an insult 
to, but an attack on the independence of, Ireland. 
Swift, being then out of favour, lost not this opportu- 
nity of retaliating upon Walpole’s administration. 
Letters signed “‘ M. B. Drapier,” attacking at once 
the scheme and all connected with it, began to appear 
in 1723; and as the subject principally affected the 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and lower orders, the author 


ingeniously adapted his stvle to the comprehension of 
the most ignorant, and also published them in the 


cheapest form. They were hawked through the streets 
at a penny a-piece, and pasted up at the alehouses, 
and other public places throughout the country. The 
ferment produced by these letters is perhaps unparal- 
Jeled. Both houses of Parliament, and parties of all 
sects, political or religious, united in expressing their 
detestation of the scheme, which was finally dropped, 
after L.40,000 worth had been coined ; Wood himself 
being indemnified with a grant of L.3000 a-year for 
twelve years. After Pue, the next Dublin print was 
established in 1728, by the celebrated George Falkener, 
and called after himself, Falkener’s Journal. It was 
- truly Hibernian in the blundering simplicity of its 
style and typography. It is said, on its afterwards 
falling into other hands, to have been conducted with 
great ability and spirit. It is a curious fact, that both 
the two before-mentioned papers were published daily. 

Waterford appears to have followed Dublin in the 
profession of publishing news, by the establishment of 
a paper in 1729, entitled the Waterford Flying Post, 
containing “‘the most material news both foreign and 
domestic.” It was printed on a sheet of common writ- 
ing paper, the head ornamented with the royal arms, 
and those of the city of Waterford. The price was a 
halfpenny, or a shilling per quarter—being published 
twice a-week. In November 1766, the Waterford 
Journal was established by Esther Crawley and Son. 
This paper was also published twice a-week, price a 


halfpenny. 
started about the same time, and still exists. It was 
at first published twice a-week, at a halfpenny. Be- 
sides various intermediate publications, we may men- 
tion the Shamrock, established about the end of the 
‘eighteenth century by Dr Hearn, and the present 
Waterford Mirror, started in 1801. Waterford has 
now four newspapers, the Chronicle, Mirror, Mail, 
and Weekly Chronicle. 

But perhaps the oldest existing newspaper in Ire- 
land is the Belfast News Letier, which was started in 
1737, and was probably the first paper established in 
Ireland north of Dublin.) From the first it had a 
very extensive circulation. Belfast has now three 
other newspapers, the Chronicle, Northern Whig, and 
Guardian, all of recent origin. Among the prints now 
existing in Dublin, the first most deserving of notice is 
unquestionably the present daily morning paper, F'ree- 
man’s Journal of Dublin, established in 1763, by a 
committee of the United Irishmen appointed for con- 
ducting a free press. The management of it was en- 
trusted to Dr Lucas, a man of great talent and po- 
pular influence; and from the elegance of composition 
and strength of argument (being reckoned by many 
not inferior to Junius in both respects) manifested 
in many of the essays, it had a prodigious influence 
on the higher classes of the public. Mr Grattan, Mr 
Flood, Mr Burgh, Mr Yelverton, and other eminent 
politicians of the day, were contributors to if. Dr 
Lucas was elected one of the representatives of\the 
city of Dublin, and the remarkable words with which 
he opened his address after his election, are still well 
remembered : “ Yesterday, I was your equal—to-day, 
Tam your servant.” After his death, in 1774, the 
paper became the property of an individual of the 
name of Higgins, in whose hands it degenerated ; it 
afterwards rose, on passing into the hands of Mr 
Harvey, father-in-law of the present proprietor, Mr 
H. Grattan, M.P. 


Saunders’s News Letter, another of the present 
daily morning papers of Dublin, was established about 
the same time as F'reeman’s; and from the tact dis- 
played in its management—steering in a neutral chan- 
nel between the two parties—it for many years main- 
tained an ascendancy both in advertisements and 
circulation. In the former, indeed, it has yet no 
equal in Ireland; but in point of circulation it is now 
surpassed by the Evening Mail. From Saunders’s till 
the year 1780, a great host of publications appeared, 
most of which soon perished ; those which still exist 
will be afterwards noticed. Amongst the ephemeral 
prints was the Volunteer Evening Post, the circum. 
stances attending the origin and expiration of which 
exhibit a lively portrait of the spirit of the times. The 
opposition to the government was then so strong that 
no printer could be found in Ireland to publish a 
paragraph in opposition to the popular cause. Go- 
vernment was therefore compelled to send a press and 
printers from England for their purpose, but it re- 
quired no little management to establish it. «It first 
assumed a popular name, and professed to take a 


warm side in that cause. To increase the deception, 
the portrait of a volunteer, in full uniform, was ex. 


hibited every night, and every other device put in 
practice with the same view. But the secret soon 
displayed itself, and the mob proceeded to take sum- 
mary vengeance. The editor escaped, but the printer 
was dragged tothe Tenter-tields, and there tarred and 
feathered! Unable to withstand popular hatred, the 
paper was dropped ; but so strong was the public in- 
dignation, that no one could be got to purchase the 
materials, and editors, printers, types, press, &c. were, 
after three years’ effort, re-transported to England. 
When the legislative Union of Ireland came to be 
agitated about the year 1797, the Irish press teemed 
with writing of a kind appropriate to the state of 
the national mind at that unhappy era. Some of the 
temporary prints openly counselled assassination as a 
legitimate aid to political warfare ; and one, called the 
Union Star, in reference to a particular individual, took 
for its motto the well-known lines— 

*« Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the rest, 

May reach his heart and free the world from bondage.” 
Although L700 was offered for the discovery of the 
author and publisher of this print (it was secretly 
posted up in the streets during the night), he was 
never betrayed, although known to hundreds. It 
would be painful to prosecute further an account of 
the state of the press at this period. 


Among the other existing Dublin papers may be 


Ramsay’s Waterford Chronicle was also 


mentioned the Hvening Post, which has now existed 
about sixty years, aud has always been distinguished 
for its able writing on the popular side.—To be con- 
tinued. 


A STORY OF THE FALLS.* 


On the west of the Alleghany mountains rise the 
branches of the Yougheny river. The surrounding 
country is fertile and woody, and presents strong at- 
tractions for the sportsman, as does also the river, 
which abounds in fish. These were the principal 
considerations which induced me, in the antumn of 
the year 1812, to ramble forth with my dog and gun, 
amid uninhabited solitudes, almost unknown to human 
footsteps, and where nothing is heard but the rush of 
winds and the roar of waters. : 

On the second day after my departure from home, 
pursuing my amusement on the banks of the river, 
I chanced to behold a small boat, fastened by a rope 
of twisted grass to the bank of the stream. I exa- 
mined it, and finding it in good condition, I deter- 
mined to embrace the opportunity that presented itself 
of extending my sport ; and my fishing tackle was put 
in requisition. I entered into the diminutive vessel, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of my four-footed 
companion, who, by his barking, whining, and delay 
in coming on board, seemed to entertain manifold ob- 
jections to the conveyance by water—a circumstance 
which somewhat surprised me. At last, however, his 
scruples being overcome, he entered the boat, and I 
rowed off. 

My success fully equalled my expectations, and even- 
ing overtook me before I thought of desisting from my 
employment. But there were attractions to a lover 
of nature which forbade my leaving the element on 
which I glided along. I have mentioned that it was 
autumn; immense masses of trees, whose fading 
leaves hung trembling from the branches, ready to be 
borne away by the next gust, spread their dark brown 
boundary on every side. To me this time of the year 
is indescribably beautiful. I love to dwell upon those 
sad and melancholy associations that suggest them- 
selves to the mind when nature, in her garb of decay, 
presents herself to the eye: It reminds me that human 
pride and human happiness, like the perishing things 
around us, are hastening rapidly on to their decline; 
that the spring of life flies ; that the summer of man- 
hood passes away ; and that the autumn of our exist- 
ence lingers but a moment for the winter of death, 
which shall close it for ever. The light winds that 
blew over the water, curled its surface in waves that, 
breaking as they fell, dashed their sparkling foam in 
showers around. ‘The sun was sinking behind the 
mountains in the west, and shone from amidst the sur- 
rounding clouds : his last rays glittered on the waters, 
and tinged with a mellow and sombre lustre the em. 
browned foliage of the trees. The whole scene spoke 
of peace and tranquillity ; and I envy not the bosom 
of that man who could gaze upon it with one unholy 
thought, or let one evil feeling intrude upon his medi- 
tations. As I proceeded, the beauty of the surround- 
ing objects increased: immense oaks twisted about 
their gigantic branches, covered with moss; lofty 
evergreens expanded their dark and gloomy tops, and 
smallertrees and thick shrubs filled up the spaces be- 
tween the larger trunks, so as to form an almost im- 

ervious mass of wood and foliage. As the evening 
advanced, imagination took a wider range, and added 
to the natural embellishments. The obscure outline 
of the surrounding forest assumed grotesque forms, 
and fancy was busy in inventing improbabilities, and 
clothing each ill-defined objectin her own fairy guises. 
The blasted and leafless trunk of a lightning-scathed 
pine would assume the form of some hundred-headed 
giant, about to hurl destruction on the weaker fashion- 
ings of nature. As the motion of the boat varied the 
point of view, the objects would give way to another, 
and another, and another, in all the endless variety of 
lights and distances; distant castles, chivalric knights, 
captive damsels and attendants, dwarfs and squires, 
with their concomitant monsters, griffins, dragons, and 
all the creations of romance, were conjured up by the 
fairy wand of fantasy. On a sudden, the moon burst 
forth in all her silvery lustre, and the sight of the re- 
ality effectually banished all less substantial visions ; 
thin transparent clouds, so light and fragile that they 
seemed scarce to afford a resting-place for the mvon- 
beams that trembled on them, glided alung the sky ; 
the dense masses that skirted the horizon were fringed 
with the same radiance, while, rising above them, the 
evening star twinkled amid its solitary rays. I could 
not be said to feel pleasure—it was rapture that throb- 
bed in my heart at the view: my cares, my plans, my 
very existence, were forgotten in the flood of intense 
emotions that overwhelmed me, at thus beholding, in 
the pride of loveliness, the works of the Creating Spirit. 

In the meantime, the boat sailed rapidly onwards, 
with a velocity so much increased, that it awakened 
my attention, This, however, I attributed to a rather 
strong breeze that had sprungup. My deg, who had, 
since his entrance into the boat, lain pretty quiet, be- 
gan to disturb me with his renewed barkings, fawn- 
ings, and supplicating gestures. I imagined that he 
wished to land; and as the air was becoming chill, I 
felt no objection to comply with his wishes. On lec. 
ing around, however, and seeing no fit place of land. 
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ing, I continued my course, hoping shortly to find 
some more commodious spot. Very great, however, 
was the dissatisfaction of Carlo at this arrangement ; 
but in spite of his unwillingness, he was obliged to 
submit, and we sailed on. 

Shortly, however, my ears were assailed by a distant 
rumbling noise, and the agitation of my companion 

_ redoubled. For some time he kept up an uninter- 
rupted howling, seemingly under the influence of 
great fear or of bodily pain. I now remarked that, 
though the wind had subsided, the rapidity of the 
boat’s course was not abated. Seriously alarmed by 
these circumstances, I determined to quit the river as 
soon as possible, and sought, with considerable anxiety, 
for a place where I might by any means land. It 
was in vain; high banks of clay met my view on both 
sides of the stream, and the accelerated motion of the 
boat presented an obstacle to my taking advantage of 
any irregularities in them, by which I might other- 
wise have clambered up toland. In ashort time my 
dog sprung over the side of the boat, and I saw him 
with considerable difficulty obtain a safe landing ; still 
he looked at me wistfully, and seemed undecided whe- 
ther to retain his secure situation, or return to his 
master. 

Terror had now obtained complete dominion over 
me. ‘The rush of the stream was tremendous, and I 
now divined too well the meaning of the noise which 
I have mentioned. It was no longer an indistinct 
murmur—it was the roar of a cataract; and I shud- 
dered and grew cold, to think of the fate to which I 
was hurrying, without hope of succour, or a twig to 
catch at, to save me from destruction. In a few mo- 
ments I should in all probability be dashed to atoms 
on the rock, or whelmed amid the boiling waves of the 
waterfall. Isickenedat the thought of it. I had heard 
of death; I had seen him in various forms; I had 
been in camps where he rages ; but never till now did 
he seem soterrible. Still the beautiful face of nature, 
which had tempted me to my fate, was the same: the 
clear sky, the moon, the silvery and fleecy clouds, 
were above me, and far high in the heaven; with 
the same dazzling brightness shone the stars of even- 
ing, and, in their tranquillity, seemed to deride my 
misery. My brain was oppressed with an unusual 
weight, and a clammy moisture burst out over my limbs. 
I lost all sense of surrounding objects; a mist was 
over my eyes; but the sound of the waterfall roared 
in my ears, and seemed to penetrate through my brain. 
Suddenly I seemed wrapt along inconceivably swift ; 
and in a moment [ felt that I was descending, or 
rather driven headlong, with amazing violence and 
rapidity ; then a shock, as if my frame had been rent 
in atoms, succeeded, and all thought or recollection 
was annihilated. I recovered in some degree, to find 
myself dashed into a watery abyss, from which I was 
again vomited forth, to be again plunged beneath the 
waves, and again cast up. As I rose to the surface, 
I saw the stars dimly shining through the mist and 
foam, and heard the thunder of the falling river. I 
was often, as well as I can remember, partly lifted up 
from the water; but human nature could not bear 
such a situation long, and I became gradually uncon- 
scious of the shocks which I sustained; I heard no 
longer the horrible noise, and insensibility afforded me 
a relief from my misery. 

It was long before Ll again experienced any sensation. 

At last I awoke, as it seemed to me, from a long and 
troubled sleep ; but my memory was totally ineffectual 
to explain what or where I was. So great had been 
the effect of what I had undergone, that I retained 
not the slightest idea of my present or former exist- 
ence. J was like a man newly born, in full posses- 
sion of his faculties; I felt all that consciousness of 
being, yet ignorance of its origin, which I imagine a 
creature placed in the situation I have supposed would 
experience. I know not whether I make myself in- 
telligible in this imperfect narrative of my adventure ; 
but some allowance will, I trust, be made in consider. 
ation of the novel situation and feelings which I have 
to describe. 
+ 1 looked around the place in which Twas; Tuay on 
a bed of coarse materials, in a small but airy chamber. 
By slow degrees I regained my ideas of my own ex- 
istence and identity, but I was still totally at a loss to 
comprehend by what means I came into such a Situa- 
tion ; of my sailing on the river, of my fears and un- 
pleasant sensations, and of being dashed down the falls 
of Obiopile, I retained not the slightest recollection, 
I cast my eyes around, in hopes of seeing some per- 
son who could give me some information of my situa- 
tion, and of the means by which I was placed in it; 
but no one was visible. : 

My next thought was, to rise and seek out the in- 
habitants of the house; but, on trial, my limbs were, 
I found, too weak to assist me, and patience was my 
only alternative. 

_ After this, I relapsed into my former insensibility, 
in which state I continued a considerable time; yet 
I had some occasional glimpses of what was passing 
forward about me; I had some floating reminiscences 
of an old man, who J thought had been with me, and 
a more perfect idea of a female form which flitted 
round me. One day, as I lay half sensible on my bed, 
I saw this lovely creature approach me; { felt the 
soft touch of her fingers on my brow; and though the 
pressure was as light as may be conceived from human 
fingers, it thrilled through my veins, and lingered in 
my confused remembrance ;| the sound of her voice, 
as she spoke in a low tone a few words to the old man, 


was music to me; her bright eyes, tempered with the 
serenity of a pure and blameless mind, beamed upon 
me with such an expression of charity and benevolence 
as I had never before beheld. ‘ 

At length the darkness that abscured my mind and 
memory passed away. I was again sensible, and 
could call to mind, with some little trouble, a consider- 
able part of the accidents that had befallen me. Still, 
however, the idea of my passing over the brink of the 
rocks over which the river precipitates itself, of the 
shock which I experienced when dashed upon the cata- 
ract, and of my terrible feelings, I had a very slight 
and confused idea. I now longed more ardently than 
before for some one from whom I might gather infor- 
mation concerning those things which were unknown 
tome. My strength being in some degree recrnited, 
I endeavoured to rise, and sneceeding in the attempt, 
I examined the room in which I lay; but no one was 
there: my next labour (and a work of labour I found 
it) was to put on some clothes, which I found depo- 
sited on achair: being equipped, therefure, as fully as 
circumstances would admit, I commenced my opera- 
tions. My first step was to enter into an adjoining 
room, which, fearful of trespassing on forbidden ground, 
I did with some trepidation. This room was, however, 
likewise destitute, as [ thought, of inhabitants, and I 
was about to retire, when the barking of a dog arrested 
my attention; and, turning round, I beheld, with 
no small satisfaction, my old fellow-traveller Carlo. 
Shall I attempt to describe our meeting? It was the 
language of the heart, inexpressible in words, that 
spoke in the sparkling eyes and joyous gambols of my 
dog; and I was busily engaged in patting him, when, 
turning round, I perceived that our privacy had been 
intruded upon. The beautiful creature on whom my 
wandering fancy had dwelt, stood looking at us, sup- 
porting, with one arm, the old man, her father, while 
on the other hung a basket of flowers. I stood gazing 
at them without speaking; I know not what magic 
made me dumb, but not a word escaped my lips. She 
was the first to speak, and expressed her joy at seeing 
me able to depart from my couch, chiding me at the 
same time for so doing, without leave. ‘I,’ saidshe, 
smiling, “‘am at present your physician; and I apsure 
you I shall exercise the power which I have over you 
as such, in as rigorous a manner as possible.” ‘‘ Ay,” 
added the father, “ like all your sex, you love to make 
the most of the little power youhave. But,” added 
he, “we should not thus salute a guest by threatening 
him with subjection ; he is our guest, and not our cap- 
tive.’ By this time I had recovered the use of my 
tongue, and began to-express my gratitude for their 
kindness, and my sorrow at the trouble which I was 
conscious I must have occasioned to them; but my 
politeness was cut short, by the frank assurance of my 


‘host that I was welcome, reiterated more genily, but 


not less warmly, by his lovely daughter. 

The next day at length came, and I requested my 
entertainers to favour me with answers to the ques- 
tions which I should propose to them. They sniiled 
at my eagerness, and promised to satisfy my curiosity. 
It was easily done. The old man had a son, who, 
passing by the falls of Ohiopile some nights before, 
in the evening, was attracted by the moanings and 
lamentations of a dog, aud, descending to the bottom 
of the fall, perceived me at the river side, where I 
had been entangled among some weeds and straggling 
roots of trees. From this situation he had great dif- 
ficulty, first in rescuing me, and, having succeeded 
in that point, in conveying me to his father’s dwell- 
ing, where I found [ had lain several days, till, by his 
daughter’s unremitting attention (the old man him- 
self being unable materially to assist me, and the son 
compelled to depart from home on urgent business), I 
had been restored, if not to health, to a state of com- 
parative strength, which promised to terminate in com- 
plete restoration. Such werethe facts which I contrived 
to gather from the discourse of my host and his daugh- 
ter, notwithstanding their softening down or slightly 
passing over every thing, the relation of which might 
seem to claim my gratitude, or tend to their own praise. 
As to themselves, my host was a Pennsylvanian far- 
mer, who, under pressure of misfortune, had retired 
to this spot, where the exertions of the son sufficed for 
the support of the whole family, and the daughter 
attended to the household duties, and to the comfort 
of the father. ‘ 

When the old man and his daughter had answered 
my queries, I renewed my thanks, which were, how- 
ever, again cut short. If they had been of service to 
a fellow-creature, it was in itself a sufficient reward, 
even if they had suffered any inconvenience from as- 
sisting me, which they assured me was not the case. 

In a day or two my health was so much improved 
that I was permitted to walk out in the small garden 
which surrounded the cottage. Great was my plea- 
sure in looking at this humbledwelling. Its thatched 
roof, with patches of dark green moss and beautiful 
verdure; its white walls and chimney, with the 
wreaths of smoke curling above it; the neat glazed 
windows, the porch and its stone seat at the door; the 
clean pavement of white pebbles before it; the green 
grass plat, edged with shells, and stones, and flowers, 
and gemmed with ‘‘ wee modest” daisies, and the moss 
rose in the middle—were to me objects on which my 
imagination could revel for ever, and I sighed to think 
that I mustshortly part from them. It remained for me 
in some manner to show my gratitude before I parted 
from my benevolent host, but I was long before I 
could settle the thing to my mind. I felt unhappy, 


eee) 
too, at the thought of leaving the ald man, his white- 
washed cottage, his xarden, and his beautiful and good 
daughter, “And yet it cannot be helped,” I re. 
peated again and again, ‘ How happy I should be,” 
I thought, “in this lovely spot, and perhaps the 
daughter !—dare a man at first acknowledge even’ to 
himself that he is in love. And why should I not 
be happy ?” 

I shall pass over the period of probation which fol- . 
lowed. Now I am married—need I say to whom ? 
And the whitewashed cottage, with its nossy thatch, 
have the same attractions for me—nay, more, for it 
is endeared by the ties of love, of kindred, and of hap- 
piness. I have lived in it nine years; my children 
flock around me, my wife loves me, and her father is 
happy in seeing her happy. Her brother is flourish- 
ing in his business, and none in our family are dis- 
satisfied or in want. Often do I thank God for my 
blessings, and look back with pleasure to the day when 
I passed the falls of Ohiopile. 


APPETITE FOR FOOD—HUNGER AND 
THIRST. 

HunceER and TurrstT are the sensations by which 
instinct urges all animals to seek the food which is 
necessary for their support. The symptoms of hunger 
are pain at the pit of the stomach, great depression of 
spirits, bodily weakness, increased sensibility to cold, 
a disposition to sleep, rapid emaciation; and if food 
be still withheld, the action of the heart becomes 
quick and feeble, the respiration short and hurried, 
and the mind sinks into a state of stupor, or low mut- 
tering delirium, amidst which death closes upon the 
sufferer. The distress arising from excessive thirst is 
even of a more aggravated description ; the mouth and 
throat become dry and heated, the tongue swells, the 
flow of saliva diminishes, the eyes become red, the 
respiration laborious, the circulation hurried, a sense 
of most painful constriction exists in the throat, the 
mouth is kept wide open to inhale every breath of 
air, the body becomes feverish, the mind troubled, and 
at length mania, terminating in death, supervenes. 
All animals can endure hunger longer than they can 
thirst; the symptoms of the latter run on more speedily 
to a fatal termination, and are to the sufferer utterly 
intolerable. The inquisitions of Spain and Italy could 
not devise a more cruel punishment than that of with- 
holding a drop of water from the unhappy creature 
condemned to die upon the rack; and “ Drink? 
drink !” were generally the last words uttered by their 
dying victims. 

It is interesting to ascertain the causes of every 
phenomenon in the animal economy, and those which 
give rise to the sensations of hunger and thirst have 
oceasioned much speculation. The cause of hunger 
has, by one set of physiologists, been attributed to a 
painful sensation of the nerves of the stomach, pro- 
duced by the irritation of the gastric juice; by another, 
to the coats of the stomach rubbing against each other; 
by another, to the liver dragging upon the diaphragm, 
or that transverse muscle which divides the chest from 
the abdomen, and immediately above which the sto- 
mach rests. Sir Charles Bell argues that the secre- 
tion of the gastric juice requires a provocative which 
is supplied by the focd; and when this is not present, 
the nerves, wanting their wonted stimulus, suffer a 
sense of desire, which constitutes the pain of hunger. 
Accustomed, in fact, to this excitement, they acquire 
an aptitude for it—an orgasm—which, if not duly 
supplied with its accustomed provocative, experience~ 
uneasiness, and disturbs by sympathy the skin, heart, 
lungs, and brain ; in fact, all the organs of the sys- 
tem. It is quite evident that the primary sensation 
of hunger depends upon an irritation of the nerves ; 
and hence any sudden mental emotion suspends the 
appetite. If any person, even at the most tempting 
banquet, receive any intelligence of a distressing na- 
ture, his appetite is immediately checked, and the 
previous desire for food is converted almost into 
loathing. Even a sense of nausea is often induced. 
The celebrated Van Helmont, going to dine with a 
friend, met with an accident, by which he dislocated 
his ancle ; his appetite immediately forsook him, but 
returned as soon as the bone was set. The suspen- 
sion of the appetite did not arise from the mere bodily 
impression, for the appetite was re-established, though 
the pain continued after the dislocation was reduced. 
The cause of thirst is more obvious, arising evidently 
from the extreme dryness of the membrane lining the — 
mouth, gullet, and stomach. Its’ want of lubricity 
is such as even to excite inflammation. Hence bleed- 
ing, by reducing the inflammatory excitement of the 
throat, reduces thirst: so also doés the warm-bath. 
When long continued, the watery part of the blood 
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diminishes, and, accordingly, it has been found that 
thirst is allayed by injecting water into the veins. To 
appease their thirst, sailors at sea often wear wet 
shirts. Water alone affords by no means the most 


speedy relief. It should be mixed with some gentle sti-" 


yaulus, as with a little wine or spirits. Acid drinks 
also, by acting as stimuli, quickly relieve thirst. 
To a certain degree, thirst is under the control of 
habit. Those who indulge in the vicious habit of 
drinking often, are rendered thirsty by abstaining 
from their usual potation ; but many persons, by ha- 
bituating themselves only to small quantities of liquids 
with their meals, seem never to experience the sen- 
sation. Dr Paris had under his care a lady of fifty 
vears of age, who declared to him that she was per- 
fectly unacquainted with the sensation of thirst. 
Sauvage relates two similar instances that occurred 
to himself, and Blumenbach quotes many examples 
of the same description. The sensation of hunger 
may be appeased by any narcotic substance being in- 
troduced into the stomach, Whenever the Indians 
of Asia and America take a long journey, and appre- 
hend that they will be destitute of provisions, they 
mix the juice of tobacco with powdered shells, and 
make the mass into small balls, which, when the sen- 
sation of hunger occurs, they put into their mouths, 
retaining them there until they dissolve. A cele- 
brated physician was once asked by a poor parishioner 
for alms, when he inquired of the petitioner what he 
had done with his last money, to which the poor man 
answered, that he had expended his last halfpenny in 
the purchase of roll-tobacco; upon which the doctor, 
expressing his surprise at such improvidence, was in- 
formed by the poor man that he could subsist longer 
on tobacco than on bread. During the trial raised 
by an insurance office concerning the death of a late 
nobleman, it appeared, from the evidence of several 
apothecaries in Edinburgh, that many of the poor 
people in this city are in the habit of taking drams 
of laudanum for the same purpose. Although the 
pains of hunger may by such means be for a time re- 
lieved, the repetition of so imprudent an act never 
fails, by destroying the tone of the stomach, to entail 
the most abject misery on the individual. 

The introduction of spirits into the stomach also 
relieves the pains of hunger. It has been said, on the 
authority of Polidori, Lord Byron’s physician, that, 
entertaining a dread of becoming corpulent, his lord- 
ship frequently abstained from food for many days, 
and in the meantime appeased his hunger by a wafer 
and a glass of brandy. Mechanical pressure, either 
internal or external, also mitigates for a time the 
cravings of hunger; hence many persons under such 
circumstances have swallowed sand, sawdust, earth, 
&c. An instance is related by Dr Percival, of a mad- 
man who was afflicted with a voracious appetite, who, 
nevertheless, emaciated and died; and upon exa- 
mining his body, a compacted mass of hay and straw 
was found in the stomach. Itis for this end that 
the Kamschatkan swallows quantities of sawdust; 
and even the inferior animals, to blunt the sense of 
hunger, adopt the same practice. The manis or pan- 
golin, Which swallows its food whole, will swallow 
stones or coals, or any other substance, if it cannot 
obtain nutriment. Many other animals have recourse 
to the same expedient; hence, mixed pieces of coal, 
stone, slate, and earth, are often found in the stomach 
of the ostrich, cassowary, and even in that of the toad. 
It is the custom of some of the northern Asiatic 
tribes to relieve the pains of hunger by the pressure 
of a board placed externally over the region of the 
stomach, which they lace behind with cords, and 
tighten according to the lesser or greater uneasiness 
they experience. In this country, a tightened hand- 
kerchief or girdle is sometimes had recourse to for 
the same purpose. It is true that these various ex- 
pedients may for the time alleviate or suspend the 
pains of hunger, but they afford only a temporary 
relief, for the explanation already given of the na- 
ture and object of the digestive process, renders it 
evident that the animal body continually demands the 
accession of new particles of matter; and if these be 
withheld by the want of nutritious diet, the waste of 
the system will exceed the amount of its reparation, 
and, consequently, rapid emaciation must ensue. 
Hence the cause of persons who die from starvation 
wasting so rapidly away. 

If the human body be liable to present us with this 
wretched appearance, from the balance between the 
waste and repair of the system being broken by the 
want of autritious particles being supplied, it is also 


liable to present us with the appearance of excessive 


fatness, arising from an excess of nutritious particles 
being superadded. In this case, the excess of nutri- 
tion is deposited, under the form of fat, in little cells 
or bags beneath the skin, and between the muscles ; 
and the object of its being deposited in these little 
cells or bags is to prevent it descending by its own 
gravity to the depending parts of the body. The 
water in dropsy, not being so confined, gravitates to 
the extremities; and for this reason the legs of per- 
sons of a weakly habit, in whom the watery part of 
the blood is liable to be effused or to escape, swell at 
night; but the fat confined in a series of little cells, 
which do not communicate with each other, is retained 
in its natural place of deposition. The fat is then 
to be regarded as a reservoir of nutrition ; for during 
abstinence, the body, asit were, preys upon itself, and 
is supported by the re-absorption of this substance. 
For this reason, we find infants always fatter than 
adults; the truth is, they grow fast, and a greater 
supply of nutritious particles is demanded to increase 
the bulk of the different textures of which the body 
is composed. Besides this, infants, from the nume- 
rous febrile diseases to which they are liable, are more 
apt to suffer from repeated attacks of sickness than 
adults; and during such attacks, food being inadmis- 
sible, they derive their support mainly from this provi- 
sion. Itis stated by Dr Stark, that, during abstinence, 
the fat which is re-absorbed into the system, for the 
time being, is more capable of repairing the waste of 
the body than any food that may be taken. It may 
be added, that the marrow which exists in the bones 
appears to be a provision for nutrition similar to that 
of the fat ; hence, in the bones of oxen that have been 
overdriven, and in those of animals that have died of 
starvation, no marrow is found. 

It may happen, even in the richest towns in Great 
Britain, that we may meet with some poor creature 
almost dying of starvation, and in such circumstances 
itis desirable that every humane person should under- 
stand how nourishment should be administered. The 
stomach having been long empty, and rendered con- 
sequently very irritable, will not bear solid food, or 
any strong liquids ; such would excite vomiting, and 
perhaps delirium. If the pulse be low, a gentle stimu- 
lant should first be given; a small teaspoonful of aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia in a glass of water will answer 
well, and, until the pulse rises, may be repeated at inter- 
vals. The greatest care should be taken to restore also, 
or sustain by exterual means, the warmth of the body; 
for which purpose hot flannels and gentle friction 
may be advantageously applied. A little warm broth 
or beef-tea should then be given every two or three 
hours; thus the digestive organs will be gradually 
restored to the exercise of their functions, and then 
solid nutriment may be given withimpunity. At first, 
however, the liquid or solid aliment should be admi- 
nistered in small quantities, for the stomach and di- 
gestive organs, on being re-excited to action, are al- 


| ways very irritable, and may be easily over-excited, in 


which case delirium and fever may be induced. 

In consequence of a very irritable state of the nerves 
of the stomach, caused probably by acidity, a preter- 
natural appetite or craving for food often occurs, and 
persons so affected will frequently devour the most 
indigestible substances. Many instances are recorded 
of individuals who have sought to devour with avidity 
earth, cinders, spiders, toads, serpents, bits of wood, 
hair, soap, candles, paper, &c. Among the blacks in 
Jamaica, an epidemic disease, consisting of a craving 
to devour dirt, under the form of clay or loam, has 
been described by the celebrated Hunter. It is adis- 
ease, indeed, which, under the term of Pica, is noticed 
in all systems of medicine, and is apt to prevail among 
the Swiss, the Welsh, and the people of mountainous 
districts, who are unable, according te their passionate 
desire, to revisit their native country, A case is re- 
lated by Dr Darwin, of a young lady, about ten years 
of age, who devoured the earth out of a flower-pot, 
and then vomited it up mixed with bits of stone, wood, 
and wings of insects. Stones, glass, and even leaden 
bullets, have been swallowed by persons affected with 
this disease. In the healthy state of the human body, 
the appetite for food, however, admits of considerable 
control; for if the meals be taken at regular and fixed 
times, the desire for food will always recur at stated 
intervals. It should be noticed, however, that_per- 
sons sitting down to eat when very hungry, are apt to 
overload the stomach before the sensation of hunger 
is perceptibly relieved. This isan error which should 
be carefully guarded against, as it is apt to cause 
heartburn, aud other distressing maladies. The ap- 
petite for food, both solid and liquid, may be so pam- 
pered as to rest itself satisfied only by the most dainty 
and luxurious dishes; and hereby, it is obvious that 
two very grievous evils are indzced. First, the sto- 
mach, like a spoiled child constantly indulged with 
such luxuries, becomes more urgent in its demand for 
the repetition of the indulgence; it acquires an apti- 
tude and desire for highly dressed food, which, if not 
gratified, gives rise to painful sensations; in fact, the 
stomach, having been accustomed to be over-stimu- 
lated, sinks, when the excitement is withheld, into a 
relaxed or torpid state, and the ability to perform its 
natural functions becomes sensibly impaired. Second, 
although an evil of less magnitude to the sufferer, the 
habit of pampering the appetite, whereby that which 
was once a luxury becomes converted into a necessity, 
must render him liable to be placed in situations where 
his epicurean desires cannot be gratified, in which 


case he must suffer inconvenience himself, and be an 
annoyance to the other persons in society. Let the 
appetite for food, therefore, like all the other appetites 
or passions which are incident to humanity, be duly 
regulated ; let parents, in particular, remember that 
the plainer the food is to which they accustom their 
children, the better; health, happiness, and serenity or 
mind, are not the offsprings of luxury, but of those 
simple, regular, and religious habits, which should. 
assiduously be cultivated in early life. 
oe 

A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 

PARIS. 

THE situation of Paris is eminently beautiful, and well 
calculated for the seat of a great metropolis. Conceive 
the idea of an extensive valley surrounded by richly 
wooded and picturesque rising grounds, and through 
the cenv-e of which, from east to west, flows with gen- 
tle current the clear waters of the Seine, a river ap- 
parently measuring about a third of the breadth of the 
Thames, but in one respect superior to that magnifi- 
cent stream, from uot being affected by the rising and 
falling of tides. Conceive, also, the idea of such a fair 
scene lying in the 48th degree of north latitude, at a 
very considerable distance inland, with a clear blue 
sky overhead, perhaps not dotted with a single cloud, 
and an atmosphere neither tainted with noxious ya- 
pours nor embittered with those cutting breezes which, 
even in summer, detract so materially from the cli- 
mate of countries more to the north, 

In very early times, in the middle of the Seine were 
to be found several islands, which, from their defen- 
sive situation, became the locality of a settled popula. 
tion, who were entitled Parisii. Such was the begin- 
ning of the city of Paris, which took place before the: 
commencement of the Christian era. In subsequent 
times, the inhabitants of the islands settled on the 
southern or left bank of the Seine, and, ata still later 
period, their town was extended over the flat land on 
the north side of the river, and bridges were from time 
to time built, to afford a ready communication with 
the islands and the two sides of the stream. In the 
present day, we find three distinct islands, the Isle 
Louviers, Isle St Louis, and Isle de la Cité, which is 
the lowest down, and the most ancient seat of popu. 
lation. Altogether, the number of bridges of wood 
and stone now amount to twenty. We likewise find 
that fashion and convenience have concurred to ren- 
der that portion of the town on the north bank of the 
Seine the most important, and that which has givena 
site to nearly all those palaces which have been reared 
in different ages by the kings and great men of France 
and whose splendours have obtained for the city iM 
wide a reputation, By the latest census in 1817, the 
population of the city in all its departments amounted 
to &90,000. 

The first thing which will strike a stranger on en- 
tering Paris, is the extraordinary height and peculiar 
appearance of the houses. The town altogether, ex- 
cept on the banks of the Seine, is a mass of closely 
packed streets, generally running in lines from east to 
west and north to south, but of irregular lengths and 
breadths, and so like each other as to be of difficult 
comprehension by strangers. The houses rise to the 
height of five and six stories, with floors in the attics 
and are each inhabited by a number of families, This 
custom a good deal resembles that pursued in Edin- 
burgh, where a number of families inhabit Hoors en- 
tered by common stairs, but these stairs are entered 
directly from the street. In Paris, the common stairs 
are situated within an enclosed coach entry, where 
there is a “concierge” or keeper’s lodge; the keeper 
being a janitor who takes charge of the enclosed court 
and shuts the large outer door atnight. By this iBuatis 
the houses on the stairs are effectually guarded and 
freed from vagrants. In all my walks through Paris 
I did not see a single dwelling-house with the door 
opening to the street, neither is there such a thing as 
an area with rails in front of the houses; the whole is 
upon an uniform system of interior courtyards, wide 
enclosing gates, and stairs protected from the public. 
In the courtyards, coaches or horses are accommo- 
dated, and frequently they contain offices of profes- 
sional persons, as well as warehouses. The outsides 
of the buildings, except in the ancient parts of the city, 
are of a light appearance, being built of white sand- 
stone. Their height and colour, however, are less 
striking than their latticed windows. Every window 
from bottom to top exhibits shutters on the outside 
composed of overlapping slips of wood, leaving the 
light to enter by the interstices; these shutters hang 
on hinges, and, when closed, they protect the rooms: 


from an excessive glare of light during the day, or 
from violence during either day or night. Through- 


out the whole city, even in the most splendid. parts, | 


shops or offices are found on the ground floors of all 
the houses level with the street. Many of the shops, 
especially those for the sale of provisions, are protected 
on the outsides of the windows with iron staunchions, 
painted and gilt. I remember to’ have seen similar 
obstacles to popular violence in Dublin. These va- 
rious characteristics of the streets of Paris very na- 
turally lead to the conclusion that the houses are 
constructed on the principles of a fortification; for 
when the shutters of the shops and houses are closed, 
and the gates of the courtyards shut, they cannot be 
suecessfully assailed by any irregular force. There 
can be no doubt that this singular mode of defensive 
architecture has had a wonderful effect in assisting 
the people in their combinations and movenients. 


I have said that the streets are narrow: they are 
disagreeably so. The chief business streets are the 
Rue Vivienne, Rue Richelieu, and Rue St Honoré ; 
but none of these are above one-half the width of 
Cheapside. They are, I think, about the width of 
the Cowgate of Edinburgh. Others are as narrow 
or narrower, while in most instances the gutter flows 
down the centre. The most opén line of street in 
Paris is the irregular circuit of the Boulevards. This 
is a line upon the site of the ancient walls, but now 
in most parts within the town. The street im this 
instance is wide, planted with trees near the sides, 
and the houses are less crowded on either side. 


In nothing does Paris seem so exceedingly deficient 
as with regard to street lamps. The smallest town in 
Great Britain is better lighted than the capital of 
France. The only public lamps are certain glass lan- 
terns with oil and wicks, hoisted at distant intervals 
to the height of twenty or thirty feet above the middle 
of the street. They hang upon cords stretched across 
from one side to the other, and send what feeble light 
they can, down on the centre of the thoroughfares. In 
the environs they are suspended from cords stretched 
from the opposite tops of tall poles, the end of the cord 
by which they are lowered to be cleaned being locked 
up in a small box in one of the poles near the ground. 
It is impossible to look upon this miserable process of 
lighting the streets of a large and opulent city without 
feelings of pity, some would say contempt. In this 
respect the French, not only in Paris, but in the pro- 
vincial towns, are at least two hundred years behind 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. In a small portion 
of a new street near the Palais Royal, there are gas 
lamps at the sides, which, it is to be trusted, are an 
indication of an advance towards a general improve- 
ment of the same nature. The principal shops, cafés, 
and theatres, are now lighted with gas, which is sup- 
plied to the consumers by about half-a-dozen com- 
panies. 


Paris is not by any means a cleanly town, although 
well supplied with water from the Seine and other 
sources. A very large volume of water is one way 
and another forced through pipes into all parts of the 
city to supply the public fountains: this exceedingly 
useful element is not, however, as far as I heard, 
brought into private houses by pipes, but is sold from 
door to door at the rate of one sous or a halfpenny per 
pail, by watercarriers, who obtain it at the fountains. 
This is a pitiable state of things, and is felt severely 
by those strangers who are accustomed to the usages 
of English life. Upwards of four millions of francs 
are said to be expended on the purchase of water an- 
nually by the Parisians. I learned that a company 
was some time ago set on foot to supply private houses 
with water by pipes; there is therefore a probability 
that the great deficiency I speak of will soon be re- 
medied. The want of water in private dwellings 
seems to have led to a system of washing all the clothes 
of the inhabitants in the Seine. This beautiful river 
is lined in many places with long floating boats with 
roofs, in which great numbers of women may be daily 
seen washing linens over the sides of the vessels, beat- 
ing them with wooden mallets, and brushing them 
with soap. The industry of this class of females is 
quite extraordinary. In some of the villages in the 
neighbourhood, the subsequent process-of drying and 
ironing is carvied on very extensively, and must afford 
subsistence to an immense number of women. The 
Parisians differ very materially from us in their mode 
_ of heating apartments. In most of the public and 
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covered on the outside with glazed pottery materials, 
The top is formed of brass or other metal, and the flue 
frequently resembles) a pillar reaching to the roof. 
These stoves are supplied with firewood, coal being 
either too dear or not liked by the people. On the 
outskirts of the town, there are large establishments 
for the sale of firewood, which is piled up in billets to 
a great height. This absence of coal in Paris has the 
effectiof keeping the atmosphere clear, and of preserv- 
ing the buildings from those encrustations of black 
dust which deface the finest edifices in London. 
Having settled ourselves in an hotel in the Rue St 
Honoré, which may be called the Cheapside or Strand 
of Paris, we next proceeded to examine some of those 
magnificent structures for which this city is so emi- 
nently distinguished. The object of our earliest search 
was the Palais Royal. ‘‘ Let me see,’”’ said I, “ that 
edifice which has been the theatre of so many remark- 
able political scenes, from the days of Mazarin down 
till the 29th of July.” The Palais Royal now occupies 
a situation so hemmed in with houses on all sides as 
to present no outward appearance worthy of notice. 
We entered it for the first time by a lobby or passage 
at its northern extremity, leading from Rue Vivienne. 
This lobby led us into the interior court, which is the 
chief place of resort. I had expected to find only a 
small quadrangle; but what was my astonishment 
when I cast my eyes athwart a wide and extensive 
parallelogram, planted with rows of trees, and sur- 
rounded, except on the south, by a continuous line of 
lofty buildings, ornamented with pilasters, and rest- 
ing on a basement forming an arcade of elegant pro- 
portions. At this and subsequent visits, I found that 
this was a favourite resort of the Parisians, In the 
fine summer afternoons are seen thousands of well- 
dressed men and women walking along the arcades, 
or in the avenues of trees, or seated on chairs talking 
to each other, or reading books and newspapers, the 
fineness of the climate permitting relaxation in the 
open air in this manner. In the centre there is a 
pond and fountain, which shoots up water to a con. 
siderable height. It was in this garden and the ad- 
joining galleries of the Palais Royal that the first 
revolutionary meetings were held, and the tri-coloured 
flag adopted, in 1789. The Palais Royal has been 
greatly improved in recent times. On the return of 
Louis XVIII., the Duke of Orleans, now king, was 
restored to his possession of the Palais Royal; and he 
effected considerable additions and improvements at 
the southern extremity of the interior garden, and the 
part stretching to the Rue St Honoré, where is now 
the principal front. That portion which closes up the 
southern extremity of the garden is built asa pavilion, 
only one story and a half high, with pillars and an 
arcade, in continuation of the side arcades. On the 
top is a balustrade crowned with marble vases. Be- 
hind this new line of building is a beautiful gallery 
covered with glass along its whole length, and devoted 
to shops and cafés. Next follows a splendid open 


| quadrangle, ornamented with Ionic columns, resting 


upon an open basement, with arcades on three of the 
sides ; and from this you are led into the front court, 
which is equally beautiful in its architecture; and here 
guards are constantly on duty. On the west side of 
these new structures, opposite the glass gallery, and 
entering from Rue Richelieu, there isa lofty vestibule 
supported on pillars, and which is likewise devoted to 
the sale of articles. Altogether, the Palais Royal 
combines more pure and elegant architecture, more 
that is gratifying to the eye of a connoisseur in build- 
ings, than all the palaces of England put together. 
The Palais Royal may now be looked upon as a great 
city, where all professions, dignities, and conditions, 
are united. The inner sides of the arcades are lined 
with the most splendid shops of jewellers, money- 
changers, and dealers in fancy goods, also the most 
brilliant coffeehouses which the capital contains. In 
some of the shops I remarked that the windows were 
composed of one sheet of plate glass ; and it may be no- 
ticed, that no other kind of glass is used even in shops 
of the inferior tradesmen, Over the shops there are 
offices of various descriptions, and here are established 
some of the principal gaming-houses of Paris. The 
French capitai being the-resort of dissolute spend- 
thrifts from most parts of Europe, gaming is here carried 
to an inconceivable extent. The gaming-houses chiefly 
belong to an association licensed by the civic authori- 
ties, and I was told that the city realises at least a 
quarter of a million sterling annually, by granting 
this species of licence. From all that I had previ- 
ously heard, I expected to have been afflicted with 
the sight of scenes of vice and indecorum within the 
confines of this most extensive range of buildings. I 


principal private rooms, you \may notice stoves formed | am happy to be able to say that at no time of the day 


of bricks like a huge chest, or of a circular form, 


or evening did ™ witness any thing out the utmost de- 


cency of behaviour among all ranks of people who 
either crowded the gardens, lounged on the benches 
or chairs, or pursued their way through the arcades, 
vestibules, and galleries. Whatever may be the vices of 
the French capital, it must beat once obvious to every 
stranger that the’ streets and places of public resort, 
the Palais Royal included, exhibit the perfection of 
virtue, good order, and quietude, in comparison with 
the thoroughfares of London, Edinburgh, or any other 
large town in Britain. But I shall have occasion to 
say something more on the subject afterwards, when 
speaking of the manners of the people. 


BEAR-HUNTING IN TENNESSEE. 


In the Life of Colonel Crockett, the backwoodsman, 
of which an abstract was lately given in the Journal, 
there are some curious anecdotes of bear-hunting, at 
which this extraordinary man appears to be a compleie 
adept. The colonel was residing in 1625, when about 
thirty-nine years of age, on the Obion River, in the 
wilder parts of Tennessee, where bears were still to be 
found in considerable numbers. In the autumn of 
that year, he had killed and salted as many as were 
necessary for the support of his family during the 
winter; ‘ but about this time,” says he, in his own 
narrative, “ one of my old neighbours, who had settled 
down on the lake about twenty-five miles from me, 
came to my house, and told me he wanted me to go 
down and kill some bears about in his parts. He 
said they were extremely fat, and very plenty. [I 
know’d that when they were fat, they were easily 
taken, for a fat bear can’t run fast or long. But I 
asked a bear no favours, no way farther than civility, 
for I now had eight large dogs, and as fierce as pain- 
ters [panthers]; so that a bear stood no chance at all 
to get away from them. So I went home with him, 
and then went on down towards the Mississippi, and 
commenced hunting. 

We were out two weeks, and in that time killed 
fifteen bears. Having now supplied my friend with 
plenty of meat, I engaged occasionally again with my 
hands in our boat-building, and getting staves. But I 
at length couldn’t stand it any longer without another 
hunt. So I concluded to take my little son, and cross 
over the lake, and take a hunt there. We got over, 
and that evening turned out and killed three bears, in 
little or notime. The next morning wedrove up four 
forks, and made a sort of scaffold, on which we salted up 
our meat, so as to have it out of the reach of the wolves, 
for as soon as we could leave our camp, they would 
take possession. We had just ate our breakfast, when 
a company of hunters came to our camp, who had 
fourteen dogs, but all so poor, that when they would 
bark, they would almost have tolean up against a tree 
and take a rest. I told them their dogs couldn’t run 


in. smell of a bear, and they had better stay at my 


camp, and feed them on the bones I had cut out of my 
meat. I left themthere, and cut out; but I hadn’t gone 
far, when my dogs took a first-rate start after a very 
large fat old he-bear, which ran right plump towards 
my camp. I pursued on, but my other hunters had 
heard my dogs coming, and met them, and killed the 
bear before I got up with him. I gave him to them 

and cut. out again for a creek called Big Clover, which 
wa’n’t very far off. Just as I got there, and was en- 
tering a cane-brake, my dogs all broke and went a- 
head, and in little time they raised a fuss in the cane 

and seemed to be going every way. I listeneda while, 
and found my dogs were in two companies, and that 
both were in a snorting fight. I sent my little son to 
one, and I broke for t’other. I got to mine first, and 
found my dogs had a two-year-old bear, down a-wool- 
ing away on him; so I just took out my big butcher 

and went up and slap’d it into him, and killed him 
without shooting. There were five of the dogs in my 
company. Ina short time I heard my little son fire 
at his bear; when I went to him, he had killed it too. 
He had two dogs in his team. Just at this moraent 
we heard my other dog barking a short. distance off. 
and all the rest immediately broketohim. We pushed 
on too, and when we got there, we found he had still 
a larger bear than either of them we had killed, tree’d 
by himself. We killed that one also, which made 
three we had killed in less than half an hour. We 
turned in and butchered them, and then started tohunt 
for water, and a good place to camp. But we had no 
sooner started, than cur dogs took a start after an- 
other one, and away they went like a thunder-gust 

and were out of hearing in a minute. We followed 
the way they had gone for some time, but at length 
we gave up the hope of finding them, and turned back. 
As we were going back, I came to where a poor fel- 


. low was grubbing, and he looked like the very picture 


of hard times. I asked him what he was doing away 
there in the woods by himself. He said he was grub- 
bing for a man who intended to settle there; and the 
reason why he did it was, that he had no meat for his 
family, and he was working for a little. 

I was mighty sorry for the poor fellow, for it was 
not only a hard, but a very slow way to get meat for 
a hungry family; so I told him if he would go with’ 
me, I would give him more meat than he could get by 
grubbing ina month. [intended to supply him with 
meat, and also to get him to assist my little boy in 
packing in and salting up my bears. He had never 
seen a bear killed in his life. I told him I bad six 
killed then, and my dogs were hard after another. He 
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went off to his little cabin, which was a shott distance 
in the brush, and his wife was very anxious he should 
go with me. So we started, and went to where I had 
left my three bears, and made a camp. We then 
gathered my meat, and salted and scaffolded it, as I had 
done the other. Night now came on, but no word from 
my dogs yet. I afterwards found they had tree’d the 
bear about five miles off, near to a man’s house, and 
had barked at it the whole enduring night. Poor 
fellows ! many atime they looked for me, and wondered 
why I didn’t come, for they know’d there was no 
mistake in me, and I know’d they were as good as ever 
fluttered. In the morning, as soon as it was light 
enough to see, the man took his gun and went to them, 
and shot the bear, and killed it. My dogs, however, 
wouldn’t have any thing to say to this stranger; 
so they left him, and came early in the morning back 
to me. 

We got our breakfast, and cut out again; and we 
killed four large and very fat bears that day. We 
hnnted out the week, and in that time we killed seven- 
teen, allof them first-rate. When we closed our hunt, 
I gave the man over a thousand weight of fine fat 
hear-meat, which pleased him mightily, and made him 
feel as rich asa Jew. I saw him the next fall, and 
he told me he had plenty of meat to do him the whole 
year from his week’s hunt. 

When I got home, one of my neighbours was out of 
meat, and wanted me to go back, and let him go with 
me, to take another hunt. I couldn’t refuse; but I 
told him I was afraid the bears had taken to house by 
that time, for after they get very fat in the fall and 
early part of the winter, they go into their holes, in 
large hollow trees, or into hollow logs, or their cane- 
houses, or the harricanes, and lie there till spring, 
like frozen snakes. And one thing about this will 
seem mighty strange to many people. From about 
the first of January to about the last of April, these 
varmints lie in their holes altogether. In all that 
time they have no food to eat; and yet when they 
come out, they are not an ounce lighter than when 
they went to house. I don’t know the cause of this, 
but still I know it is a fact; and I leave it for others 
who have more learning than myself to account for it. 
They have not a particle of food with them, but they 
just lie and suck the bottom of their paw all the time. 
[ have killed many of them in their trees, which en- 
ables me to speak positively on this subject. How- 
ever, my neighbour, whose name was McDaniel, and 
my little son and me, went on down to the lake to my 
second camp, where I had killed my seventeen bears 
the week before, and turned out tohunting. But we 
hunted hard all day without getting a single start. 
We had carried bunt little provisions with us, and the 
next morning were entirely out of meat. I sent my 
son about three miles off, to the house of an old friend, 
to getsome. The old gentleman was much pleased 
to hear I was hunting in those parts, for the year be- 
fore the bears had killed a great many of his hogs. 
He was that day killing his bacon hogs, and so he gave 
my son some meat, and sent word to me that I must 
come in to his house that evening, that he would have 
plenty of feed for my dogs, and some accommodations 
for ourselves; but before my son got back, we had 
gone out hunting, and in a large cane-brake my dogs 
found a big bear in a cane-house, which he had fixed 
for his winter quarters, as they sometimes do. 

When my lead dog found him, and raised the yell, 
all the rest broke to him, but none of them entered 
his house until we got up. I encouraged my dogs ; 
and they know’d me so well, that I could have made 
them seize the old serpent himself, with all his horns 
and heads, and cloven foot and ugliness into the bar- 
gain, if he would only have come to light, so that they 
could have seen him. They bulged in, and in an in- 
stant the bear followed them out, and [ told my friend 
to shoot him, as he was mighty wrathy to kill a bear. 
He did so, and killed him prime. We carried him to 
our camp, by which time my son had returned ; 
and after we got our dinners, we packed up, and cut 
for the house of my old friend, whose name was David- 
RON. 

In the morning I left my son at the camp, and we 
started on towards the harricane, where we expected 
to find a heap of bears in the fallen timber ; and when 
we had went about a mile, we started a very large bear, 
but we got along mighty slow, on account of the cracks 
in the earth occasioned by the earthquakes. We, 
however, made out to keep in hearing of the dogs for 
about three miles, and then we came to the harricane. 
Here we had to quit our horses, as it was difficult to 
get through with them. By this time several of my 
dogs had got tired and come back ; but we went ahead 
on foot for some little time in the harricane, when we 
met a bear coming straight to us, and not more than 
twenty or thirty yards off. I started my tired dogs 
after him, and McDaniel pursued them, and I went 
on to where my other dogs were. I had seen the track 
of the bear they were after, and I know’d he was a 
screamer. I followed on to about the middle of the 
harricane; but my dogs pursued him go close, that 
they made him climb an old stump about twenty feet 
high. I got in shootin’ distance of him and fired, but 
I was ali over in such a flutter from fatigue and run- 
ning, that I couldn't hold steady; but, however, I 
broke his shoulder, and he fell. [ ran up and loaded 
my gun as quick as possible, and shot him again, and 
killed him. When I went to take out my knife to 
butcher him, I found I had lost it in coming through 
the harricane. The vines and briars were so thick 


that I would sometimes have to get down and crawl 
like a varmint to get through at all; and a vine had, 
as I supposed, caught in the handle aud pulled it out. 
While I was standing and studying what to do, my 
friend came tome. He had followed my trail through 


) the harricane, and had found my knife, which was 


mighty good news to me; as a hunter hates the worst 
in the world to lose a good dog, or any part of his hunt- 
ing-tools. I now left McDaniel to butcher the bear, 
and I went after our horses, and brought them as near 
as the nature of the case would allow. I then took 
our bags, and went back to where he was; and when 
we had skinned the bear, we fleeced off the fat, and car- 
ried it to our horses at several loads. We then packed 
it up on our horses, and had a heavy pack of it on each 
one. We now started, and went on till about sun- 
set, when I concluded we must be near our camp; so 
I hollered, and my son answered me, and we moved 
on in the direction to the camp. We had gone but a 
little way when I heard my dogs make a warm start 
again ; and I jumped down from my horse, and gave 
him up to my friend, and told him I would follow 
them. He went on to the camp, and I went ahead 
after my dogs with all my might for a considerable 
distance, till at lest night came on. The woods were 
very rough and hilly, and all covered over with cane. 

I now was compelled to move on more slowly, and 
was frequently falling over logs, and into the cracks 
made by the earthquakes, so that I was very much 
afraid I would break my gun. However, I went on 
about three miles, when I came to a good big creek, 
which I waded. It was very culd, and the creek was 
about knee-deep; but I felt no great inconvenience 
from it just then, as I was all over wet with sweat 
from running, and I felt hot enough, After I gotover 
this creek and out of the cane, which was very thick 
on all our creeks, I listened for my dogs. I found 
they had either tree’d or brought the bear to a stop, 
as they continued barking in thesame place. Ipushed 
on as near in the direction to the noise as I could, till 
I found the hill was too steep for me to climb, and so 
I backed and went down the creek some distance, till 
I came to a hollow, and then took up that, till I came 
to a place where I could climb up the hill. It was 
mighty dark, and was difficult to see my way or any 
thing else. When I got up the hill, I found I had 
passed the dogs; and so I turned and went to them. 
I found, when I got there, they had tree’d the bear in 
a large forked poplar, and it was setting in the fork. 

I could see the lump, but not plain enough to shoot 
with any certainty, as there was no moonlight; and so 
I set in to hunting for some dry brush to make me a 
light; but I could find none, though I could find that 
the ground was torn mightily to pieces by the cracks. 

At last I thought I could shoot by guess, and kill 
him ; so I pointed as near the lump as I could, and 
fired away. But the bear didn’t come; he only clomb 
up higher, and got out on alimb, which helped me to see 
him better. I now loaded up again and fired, but this 
time he didn’t move at all. I commenced loading for 
a third fire, but the first thing I know’d, the bear was 
down among my dogs, and they were fighting all 
around me. I had my big butcher in my belt, and I 
had a pair of dressed buckskin breeches on. SoI took 
out my knife, and stood, determined, if he should get 
hold of me, to defend myself in the best way I could. 
I stood there for some time, and could now and then 
see a white dog I had, but the rest of them, and the 
bear, which were dark coloured, I couldn’t see at all, it 
was so miserabledark. They still fought around me, 
and sometimes within three feet of me; but at last 
the bear got down into one of the cracks that the 
earthquakes had made in the ground, about four feet 
deep, aud I could tell the biting end of him by the 
hollering of my dogs. So I took my gun and pushed 
the muzzle of it about, till I thoughts I had it against 
the main part. of his body, and fired; but it happened 
to be only the fleshy part of his foreleg. With this he 
jumped out of the crack, and he and the dogs had 
another hard fight around me, as before. At last, how- 
ever, they forced him back into the crack again, as he 
was when I had shot. 

I had laid down my gun in the dark, and I now 
began to hunt for it; and, while hunting, I got hold 
of a pole, and I concluded [ would punch him a while 
with that. I did so, and when I would punch him, 
the dogs would jump in on him, when he would bite 
them badly, and they would jump out again. I con- 
cluded, as he would take punching so patiently, it 
might be that he would lie still enough for me to get 
down in the crack, and feel slowly along till I could 
find the right place to give himadig with my butcher, 
So I got down, and my dogs got in before him and 
kept his head towards them, till I got along easily up 
to him; and placing my hand on hisrump, felt for his 
shoulder, just hebind which I intended to stick him. 
I made a lounge with my long knife, and fortunately 
stuck him right through the heart; at which he just 
sank down, and I crawled out ina hurry. Ina little 
time my dogs all came out too, and seemed satisfied, 
which was the way they always had of telling me that 
they had finished him. 

I sutfered very much that night with cold, as my 
leather breeches, and every thing else I had on, was 
wet and frozen. But I managed to get my bear out 
of this crack after several hard trials, and so I butchered 
him, and laid down to try to sleep. But my fire was 
very bad, and [ could’nt find any thing that would 
burn well to make it any better; and I concluded I 
should freeze, if I didn’t warm myself in some way by 


exercise. So I got up, and hollered a while, and then 
I would just jump up and down with all my might, 
and throw myself into all sorts of motions. But all 
this would’nt do; for my blood was now getting cold, 
and the chills coming all over me. I was so tired, 
too, that I could hardly walk; but I thought I would 
do the best I could to save my life, and then, if I died, 
nobody would be to blame. So I went toa tree about 
two feet through, and not a limb on it for thirty feet, 
and I would climb up it to the limbs, and then lock my 
arms together around it, and slide down to the bottom 
again. This would make, the insides of my legs and 
arms feel mighty warm and good. I continued this 
till daylight in the morning, and how often I clomb up 
my tree and slid down, I don’t know, but I reckon at 
least a hundred times. 

In the morning I got my bear hung up so as to be 
safe, and then set out to hunt for my camp. I found 
it after a while, and McDaniel and my son were very 
much rejoiced to see me get back, for they were about 
to give me up for lost. We got our breakfasts, and 
then secured our meat by building a high scaffold, and 
covering it over. We had no fear of its spoiling, for 
the weather was so cold that it couldn’t. : 

The next morning we entered the harricane again, 
and in little or no time my dogs werein fullcry. We 
pursued them, and soon came to a thick cane-brake, 
in which they had stop’d their bear. We got up close 
to him, as the cane was so thick that we couldn’t see 
more than a few feet. Here I made my friend hold 
the cane a little open with his gun till I shot the bear, 
which was a mighty large one. I killed him dead in 
his tracks. We got him out and butchered him, and 
in a little time started another and killed him, which 
now made ten we had killed; and we know’d we 
couldn’t pack any more home, as we had only five 
horses along ; therefore we returned to the camp, and 
salted up all our meat, to be ready for a start home- 
ward next morning. 

The morning came, and we packed our horses with 
the meat, and had as much as they could possibly 
carry, and sure enough cut out for home. It was 
about thirty miles, and we reached home the second 
day. I had now accommodated my neighbour with 
meat enough to do him, and had killed in all, up to 
that time, fifty-eight bears, during the fall and winter. 
As soon as the time came for them to quit their houses 
and come out again in the spring, I took a notion to 
hunt a little more, and in about one month I killed 
forty-seven more, which made one hundred and five 
bears [had killed in less than one year from that time.” 


OUR SOCIAL DEFECTS. 
TuRNING from the droll scrapes of Colonel Crockett, 
in his encounters with the bears of the backwoods, 
it might be instructive for us to analyse the propen- 
sities which prompt mankind generally to indulge in 
such boisterous pursuits. - The intrepid colonel, when 
he left his home to wage war with the beasts of prey 
which infested the borders of the settlements, might 
plead an excuse for his conduct which could by no 
means be used by those who, in the midst of civilised 
society, dissipate their time and their fortunes in gal- 
loping over fields and ditches, and consorting with 
horses, dogs, gamblers, and stable-boys. On this sub- 
ject, Simpson, in his work entitled “‘ Necessity of 
Education,” &c. has the following pertinent observa- 
tions :— 

“A catalogue of our social defects, all referable to the 
education wherewith we are mocked, might be expa- 
tiated upon to the extent of a volume; the remnants 
these, of barbarism which still clings to us and our in- 
stitutions, customs, habits, and manners. I willven- 
ture to enumerate a few of these. We direct yet, for 
example, an evil eye to our fellow-men in other commu- 
nities, and speak of our ‘natural enemies!’ We are 
disgraced by national jealousies, national antipathies, 
commercial restrictions, and often offensive war. We 
have our game-laws and criminal code also to account 
for. Brought to the standard of sound ethies and 
reason, there are many of our customs that have as 
little chance as these of escaping the reproach of bar- 
barisms, which an educated people would disown; cruel 
rural sports—for example, fox-hunting, horse-racing, 
betting, gambling, prize-fighting, duelling, and ex- 
cessive conviviality. The character and engrossing 
claims of rural sports, as they are called, will astonish 
a future better educated age.* Such an age will 
scarcely believe ‘the butcher work that then befell’ 
the unsparing slaughter of all that is furred and fea- 
thered and finned, in field and flood, ‘on mountain, 
moss, and moor ;’ they will discredit the graft of the 
hunting stage of the race upon a civilisation, at its low- 
est, immensely in advance of that stage; they will re- 
ject the story that the boast of the Iroquois and the 
Esquimaux was also the distinction of the most po- 
lished ornaments of our drawing-rooms, namely, the 
havoc of their unerring aim, the life they have extin- 
guished, the blood they have shed, the ‘head of game’ 
they have gloried over as trophies spread out dead be- 
fore them, and the larders which they have outdone 
the butcher in stocking! All is not right in our ha- 


® J say engrossing claims, for I grant that killing game is as le- 
gitimate as killing mutton, and do not quarrel with a subordinate 
and moderate resort to the field by those whose main avocations 
are more useful and dignified. It is healthful exercise; 1 cannot 
concede to it a higher merit, 
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bits of thinking—in other words, in our education— 
when our ‘elite’ can claim, and multitudes can ac- 
cord, a certain distinction to a ‘capital shot,’ the 
victor in what the Olympics knew not—‘a steeple 
chase,’ or the proprietor of a pony which can trot six- 
teen miles an hour! 

I know the ready answer to such strictures on rural 
sports, and that answer implies the very educational 
vacuum which there is so much reason todeplore. It 
is of great importance, it is said, to our rural popula- 
tion, that the aristocracy shall pass a reasonable por- 
tion of their time in the country. They are the spoiled 
children of excitement; and if you withhold that in the 
country, they will seek it in the capital, in pursuits 
and pleasures infinitely more debasing and more ruin- 
ous to health and fortune. Look at Paris. Is an 
educated artistocracy here spoken of ? Is it indeed so, 
that in the alternative of their urban or rural excite- 
ment the objects are so low? Is it indeed so, that 
without the slaughter of its innocent animals, which 
spread a living poetry over its fields, our ‘ better 
classes’ find no attractions in the country, no delight 
in * the green fields of England in the merry month 
of May,’ no luxury in the roses of June, the pride of 
July, or the mellowness of autumn ? 

The evils suffered by society from ignorance of the 
human faculties, and their right application, will be 
more obvious, when we come to inquire what the fa- 
culties and their relations are; it may suffice at pre- 
sent to say, that happiness is rarely if ever attained, 
and that the preponderance of sellish feelings which 
are incapable of rational satisfaction, verifies the truth 
that ‘all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Ignorance 
of physical and organic conditions of health produces 
disease, while it transmits the consequences in weak- 
ened constitutions to offspring. The seltish desire of 
weaith brings together in matrimonial alliance the 
predisposed to disease and insanity, and bitter domes- 
tic suffering is the consequence. The same desire of 
wealth, added to ambition to rise above others, regu- 
late or rather derange the whole system of life, and 
there is not one ray of light but disregarded Chris- 
tianity, to guide in a direction more consistent with 
real happiness. This is ignorance of the moral condi- 
tions of human weal. An enlightened friend of the 
author’s once asked an excellent young man about to 
embark for India, what views he entertained of life, 
and the objects of his own existence ? The question 
was new to him. He had been ‘well educated,’ in 
the common acceptation of the words, but he had ne- 
ver conceived that life had any higher aim than to ac- 
quire a fortune, marry, rear a family, live in a fine 
house, drink expensive wines, die, and go to heaven ! 
There was no provision in this for reaping enjoyment 
from the higher faculties of his nature; he was not 
aware that these had any other function to perform 
than to regulate his conduct in the pursuit of the 
gratification of his inferior feelings. Thisis the con. 
dition of mind in which almost all young men of the 
upper and middle classes of society enter into active 
life ; and nothing can well be conceived more disad- 
vantageous to their success and happiness. 

This defiviency in knowledge is also remarkably ex- 
emplified in young men born to large fortunes, who 
have succeeded in minority to their paternal estates, 
and, on attaining majority, are by law entitled to pur- 
sue their own happiness intheirown way. It is quite 
lamentable to observe the humble, the debasing course 
they almost always adopt. Rational views of them- 
selves, of human nature, and of the institutions of 
society, would be invaluable to such individuals; but 
they have no adequate means of obtaining tiem, 
while positively false views have been implanted in 
their minds by a perverted education. I grant the 
case to be an extreme one, of a young gentleman of 
large fortune, not destitute of talents and good feeling, 
and regularly subjected to all the appliances of dead 
language education at school and college, who on the 
day of his majority was declared a free man, with 
power to chuse the most likely road to real happiness. 
What did he do? Heestablished, of course, a stud 
of hunters, a pack of hounds, and a whole armoury of 
fowlingpieces—galloping and~blazing and’ slaughter. 
ing being universally held inseparable from wealth 
and rank, in the present state of civilisation. Coach- 
driving, either of private four-in-hand vehicles or 
the public conveyances, is no longer sanctioned by 
general approbation, as suiting the age; nevertheless, 
our hopeful had a trial of coach-driving. From this 
he was diverted by matrimony, and postnuptially took 
to another gratification of his faculties of rather an ori- 
ginal kind ; he placed cats upon a float in the middle 
of a pond, and sent dogs to swim in and attack them ! 
This last occupation would have been disdained by a 
young nobleman of immense possessions, who, at a 
feast in honour of his majority, manifested the best 
natural dispositions, by acknowledging that he had 
always been taught, and had always felt, that the great 
duty imposed upon him by his rank and fortune was 
tedo good. The declaration was sincere, and the cha. 
racter of the speaker such as to warrant the belief that 
he would act upon it, if his education had been such 
as to have shown him how to do so, or rather, as the 
previous point, what todo. Tokeepapack of hounds, 
te be followed over fields and enclosures by the elite of 
the county, does not stand very high in the scale of 
good: to engage keenly in party politics is not good, 
for these are generally incompatible with the general 
weal: to dispense costly and luxurious hospitality in- 
discriminately, is to do wide-spreading mischief: to 


pursue or encourage idleness or frivolous occupations, 
is not good : to strengthen, by influence and example, 
the pride of rank and its corelative sycophancy, to up- 
hold the heartless, icy, withering barriers of fashion, 
and, by external pomp, circumstance, and equipage, 
to shut out knowledge of, and sympathy with, the ge- 
neral mass of society, cultivated and uncultivated, are 
all severally bad, and, although much the practice of 
our nobility, injurious in a degree to which their edu- 
cation shuts their eyes, to themselves and to society. 
Education, rendered what it ought to be, will point 
out ‘ what is good,’ both in its temporal and spiritual 
sense, to the wealth-loaded favourites of fortune. ‘To 
do good and to communicate,’ is eminently in their 
power, if they will first, ‘ with all their gettings, get 
knowledge,’ and apply it to useful purposes; if they 
will learn and value the acts and manifestations of 
high intellectual and moral endowments, more than 
physical comforts, sensual enjoyments, and external 
pomp ; if they will seek the society of enlightened and 
benevolent men, whose intellects are replenished with 
knowledge of the Creator’s works and ways, whose 
hearts swell with wonder, adoration, and love, whose 
whole minds are instinct with sympathy with, and 
ardent desire for, human happiness. With their aid 
they would know how to convert their wealth into a 
powerful engine of social benefit, and from this the 
legitimate gratification of the higher faculties of their 
nature, they would enjoy as well as confer real good. 

The very proposition of such a course for a rich, 
splendid, elegant, and ‘spirited’ young nobleman, 
would of course, at present, raise in himself and the 
whole table he presides at, a roar of incredulous and 
scornful laughter, the natural expression of the very 
barbarism so much to be deplored. But with more 
enlightened views, it will come to be acknowledged 
that the waste of life, fortune, and happiness, by the 
affluent, which characterises the present, as it has 
marked the past ages of the world, is owing, in no 
small degree, to ignorance of human nature, its wants 
and capacities—in other words, to IMPERFECT EDU- 
CATION.” 


THE LOO-CHOOANS. 


Ir is delightful to contemplate such a picture of sim- 
plicity of manners as is exhibited among the inhabi- 
tants of the Loo-Choo islands. ‘These islands, of 
which an interesting account is given by the voyagers 
employed in, Lord Amherst’s visit to China, some six- 
teen years ago, lie at the distance of about three hun- 
dred miles from the eastern coast of China, in that 
part of the Pacific Ocean called, from its yellow 
muddy appearance, the Yellow Sea. The main island 
of Loo-Choo is about a hundred and fifty miles long, 
but of narrow breadth, and exhibits some of the most 
beautiful scenery found in Eastern countries. Neither 
the beauty of the scenery nor the remarkable fineness 
of the delicious climate of Loo-Choo, are, however, 
so worthy of our observation as the singularly mild 
manners and virtuous dispositions of its inhabitants, 
as described both by Captain Hall and Mr Macleod in 
their respective narratives. In no place that we have 
ever heard of, does human nature assume so amiable, 
so pleasing a character. 

The Loo-Chooans, we are told, are under the go- 
vernment of a monarch who is tributary to the em- 
peror of China, who here, as well as elsewhere, 
prohibits the intrusion of all strangers into his domi- 
nions, thereby preserving among the people primitive 
habits of life, and an independence of foreign trade. 
The dress of the Loo-Chooans somewhat resembles 
that of the Chinese, but their personal appearance is 
very distinct, and their colour is as fair as that of 
southern Europeans. In stature they are small, the 
average height of the men not being more than five 
feet two inches at the utmost. Their hair, which is 
of .a glossy black, is anointed and turned up from be- 
fore, from behind, and on both sides, to the crown 
of the head, and there tied close down, great care 
being taken that all should be perfectly smooth; and 
the part of the hair beyond the fastening or string 
being now twisted into a neat little top-knot, is there 
retained by two fasteners, made of gold, silver, or 
brass. This is a uniform practice in the hairdressing 
of the Loo-Chooans, Except those in office, who wear 
only a cap on duty, they appear to have no covering 
for the head, at least in, time weather. Interiorly, 
they wear a kind of shirt, and a pair of drawers, but 
over all a loose robe, with white sleeves, and a broad 
sash round their middle. They have sandals on their 
feet, neatly formed of straw; and the higher orders 
have also white gaiters, coming above the ancle. 
The quality of their robes depends on that of the in- 
dividual. The superior classes wear silk of various 
hues, with a sash of contrasting colour, sometimes 
interwoven with gold. The lower orders make use 
of a sort of cotton stuff, generally of a chestnut colour, 
and sometimes striped, or spotted blue and white. 
The grandees, or public officers, are distinguished by 
the colours and ornaments of their caps. Of the fe- 
male attire little has been described, in consequence of 
the Loo-Choo ladies not being permitted to show 
themselves. The lower orders of women have petti- 
coats scarcely deeper than a Highlander’s kilt, with a 
loose habit above. 

“ The island of Loo-Choo (says Mr Macleod) is situ- 
ated in the happiest climate of the globe. Refreshed 
by the sea-breezes, which from its geographical posi- 
tion blow over it at every period of the year, it is free 


from the extremes of heat and cold which oppress 
many other countries; whilst, from the general con- 
figuration of the land, being more adapted to the 
production of rivers and streamlets than of bogs or 
marshes, one great source of disease in the warmer 
latitudes has no existence: and the people seemed to 
enjoy robust health ; for we observed no diseased ob- 
jects, nor beggars of any description, among them. 

The verdant lawns and romantic scenery of Tinian 
and Juan Fernandez, so well described in Anson’s Voy- 
age, are here displayed in higher perfection, and on a 
much more magnificent scale, for cultivation is added to 
the most enchanting beauties of nature. From acom- 
manding height above the ships, the view is in all 
directions picturesque and delightful. On one hand 
are seen the distant islands, rising from a wide ex- 
panse of ocean, whilst the clearness of the water en- 
ables the eye to trace all the coral reefs which protect 
the anchorage immediately below. To the sonth is 
the city of Napafoo, the vessels at anchor in the har- 
bour, with their streamers flying; and in the inter- 
mediate space appear numerous hamlets scattered 
about on the banks of the rivers, which meander in 
the valley beneath ; the eye being, in every direction, 
charmed by the varied hues of the luxuriant foliage 
around their habitations. ‘Turning to the east, the 
houses of Kint-ching, the capital city, built in their 
peculiar style, are observed, opening from among the 
lofty trees which surround and shade them, rising 
one above another in gentle ascent to the summit of 
a hill, which is crowned by the king’s palace: the in- 
tervening grounds between Napafoo and Kint-ching, 
a distance of some miles, being ornamented by a con- 
tinuation of villas and country-houses. To the north, 
as far as the eye can reach, the higher land is covered 
with extensive forests. About half a mile from this 
eminence, the traveller is led by a footpath to what 
seems only a little wood; on entering which, under 
an archway formed by the intermingling branches of 
the opposite trees, he passes along a serpentine laby- 
rinth, intersected at short distances by others. Not 
far from each other, on either side of these walks, 
small wicker doors are observed, on opening any of 
which he is surprised by the appearance of a court- 
yard and house, with the children, and all the usual 
cottage train, generally gamboling about; so_that, 
whilst a man fancies himseM in some lonely and se- 
questered retreat, he is in fact in the middle of a po- 
pulous but invisible village. 

Nature has been bountiful in all her gifts to Lon- 
Choo: for such is the felicity of its soil and climate, 
that productions of the vegetable kingdom, very dis- 
tinct in their nature, and generally found in regions 
far distant from each other, grow here side by side. 
It is not merely, as might be expected, the country of 
the orange and the lime, but the banyan of India 
and the Norwegian fir, the tea-plant and sugar-cane, 
all flourish together. In addition to many good qua- 
lities, not often found combined, this island can also 
boast its rivers and secure harbours; and last, though 
not least, a worthy, a friendly, and a happy race of 
people.” 

These islanders were found by the commanders of 
the expedition to be remarkably honest, nothing ever 
being stolen from the vessels during their sojourn ; 
which is a characteristic quite different from the 
thievish propensities of the Chinese. - Nothing also 
could exceed the gentle manners of the people. Not- 
withstanding it was an infringement of their esta- 
blished rules for strangers to land upon their coasts, 
yet they granted every possible indulgence, and con- 
ceded the point as far as they could; for their dispo- 
sitions seemed evidently at war with the unsocial law. 
When any of the officers wandered into the country 
beyond the bounds prescribed, they were never rudely 
repulsed, as in China or Morocco, but mildly entreated 
to return, as a favour to those in attendance, lest they 
should incur blame; and as this appeal was powerful, 
it was never disregarded. They erected little tempo- 
rary bamboo watch-houses or sheds, where those en- 
gaged in this duty resided, and as we wandered about, 
handed us over from one post to another. In these 
houses they always pressed the officers to partake of 
their fare, which was often very good, especially a 
kind of hung beef, which they have the art of curing 
extremely well. They appeared to be much accus- 
tomed to these pic-nic sort of parties, having a small 
japanned box, containing sliding drawers for the va- 
rious viands, which a boy generally carried on the end 
of a bamboo, to any, part of the fields where they 
thought proper to dine. ; 

The kindly feelings of the Loo-Chooans were pleas- 
ingly developed on the occasion of the death of a young 
man belonging to one of the vessels. On the night 
of his decease (says Mr Macleod) a coffin was made 
by our own carpenters, whilst the natives dug a grave, 
in the English manner, in a small burial-ground un- 
der some trees near the landing-place. Next morning 
we were astonished to find a number of the principal 
inhabitants clad in deep mourning (white robes with 
black or blue sashes), waiting to attend the funeral. 
The captain came on shore with the division of the 
ship’s company to which the man belonged, and pro- 
“ceeded to the garden where the body lay. His meas- 
mates bore the coflin, covered with the colours; the 
seamen ranged themselves two and two im the rear 
of it; next were the midshipmen; then the superior 
officers ; and, last of all, the captain, as is usual in 
military ceremony of this kind. The natives, who 
had been watching atteutively this arrangement, and 
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observing the order of precedence to be inverted, 
without the least hint being given, but with that 
unassuming modesty and delicacy which characterise 
them, when the procession began to move, placed 
themselves in front of the coffin, and in this order 
marched slowly to the grave. The utmost decorum 
and silence prevailed whilst the funeral service was 
performing by the chaplain, although there was a 
considerable concourse of people ; and afterwards they 
marched back, but in different order, to the garden. 
Here they took the directions for the shape of a stone 
to be placed at the head of a tomb, which, as a mark 
of respect, they had already begun to erect over the 
grave. : 

The day after the interment, they appeared at the 
tomb, with their priests, and performed the funeral 
service according to the rites of their own religion. 
There is not an act of these excellent and interesting 
people which the mind has not pleasure in contem- 
plating and recollecting. Not satisfied with having 
smoothed the path of death, they carried their kind 
regards even beyond the grave ! 

The language of the Loo-Chooans isa dialect of the 
Japanese, and the Chinese tongue is learnt only by a 
few. They burn the bodies of their dead, and deposit 
their bones in urns in caverns among the rocks, 
Crimes are said to be very unfrequent among them, 
and they seem to go perfectly unarmed, for we ob- 
served no warlike instruments of any description ; 
and our guns, shot, and musketry, appeared to be ob- 
jects of great wondertothem. Not even a bow orarrow 
wae to bé seen; and when they observed the effect of 
fowlingpieces in the hands of some of the gentlemen, 
they begged they might not kill the birds, which they 
were always glad to see flying about their houses ; and 
if we required them to eat, they would send in their 
stead an additional quantity of fowls on board every 
day. An order was immediately issued by the com- 
manding officer to desist from this sort of sporting. 

A few days previous to our leaving the island 
(continues the same writer), intimation was sent that 
aman of the first distinction (said to be one of the 
princes, and nearest heir to the crown) intended pay- 
ing a visit to the ship. He was carried down to the 
mouth of the little river, opposite to the anchorage, 
in a close chair, or palanquin, amidst. an immense 
concourse of people, who had flocked from ail parts to 
this spot. He embarked in great state, in their own 
boats, with their flags flying, and was saluted, on his 
approach to the ships, by seven guns from each, and 
received on board the Alceste with every possible 
mark of respect and attention; the rigging being 
maanned, and the officers in full dress. He was above 
the usual size of the Loo-Chooans, and had rather 
more of the European cast of countenance. His robe 
was of a dark pink-coloured silk ; the cap rather 
lighter, with bright yellow lozenges on it. In his 
mien and deportment there was much dignified sim. 
plicity ; for although his carriage was that of a man 
of high rank, it was totally unmixed with the least 
appearance of hauteur; and his demeanour was alto- 
gether extremely engaging. 

As he passed along the decks, his own people sa- 
leted him by kneeling, clasping the hands before their 
breasts, and bowing the head. He examined minutely 
every thing about the ship, and seemed equally pleased 
and surprised with all he saw. After joining in a 
sumptuous collation in the cabin, he took his leave 
with the same honours as when he came on board, 
having previously invited the captain and officers toan 
entertainment on shore. The day appointed for this 
feast happening to be the 25th of October, the anni- 
versary of our sovereign’s accession to the throne, a 
royal salute was fired at sunrise by both ships; at 
noon the standard was hoisted, the ships dressed in 
colours, and another salute fired; after which, the 
boats, with their flags flying, containing the captains 
and every officer that could possibly be spared, pro- 
ceeded into Napa-kiang. 

They were received precisely as on the former oc- 
easion, except that the number of grandees was 
greater, and there appeared a higher degree of state. 
The prince received the party at the gate, and con- 
ducted them into the hall. Three tables were laid 
close to each other; the first for the great man and 
the captains, the second for the superior officers, and 
the third for the young gentlemen. ‘This prince or 
ehief did the honours of his own table, occasionally 
directing his attention to the others; but a man of 
some rank was added to each of them, for the pur- 
pose of seeing the strangers properly treated, as well 
as to pass and proclaim the toasts; and for this 
purpose they were allowed to be seated, all the rest 
standing round the room, but at the same time join- 
ing heartily in the general mirth and glee. The 
healths of our king and the royal family were toasted 
with much respect, and the anniversary of his ma- 
jesty’s succession was 4 day of real jubilee at Napafoo. 
The sovereign of Loo-Choo, the queen and princes, 


were proposed by our party ; whilst our hosts.(never | 


deficient in politeness) toasted the wives and children 
of their friends the Engelees. 

The period of our departure being, now fixed, all 
the stores were embarked on the evening of the: 26th 
October.. The nextmorning, as the ships unmoored, 
the Loo-Chooans, as a mark of respect, arrayed them- 
selves in their best apparel, and, proceeding to the 
temple, offered up to their gods a solemn sacrifice, ins 
voking them to protect the Engelees, to avert every 
danger, and restore them in safety to their native 


land! In the manner of this adieu there was an air 
of sublimity and benevolence combined, by far more 
touching to the heart than the most refined compli- 
ment of a more civilised people. It was the genuine 
benignity of artless nature and of primitive innocence. 
Immediately following this solemnity, our particular 
)friends crowded on board to shake hands, and say 
‘Farewell!’ whilst the tears which many of them 
shed, evinced the sincerity of their attachment. 

We stood out to seaward, and the breeze being fa- 
vourable, this happy island soon sunk from the view ; 
but it will be long remembered by the officers and 
men of the Alceste and Lyra, for the kindness and 
hospitality of its inhabitants have fixed upon every 
mind a deep and lasting impression of gratitude and 
esteem, + 


DOMESTIC LOVE. 

Domestic Love! not in proud palace halls 

Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 
Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 

That in the thickets of the woodbine hide ; 

With hum of bees around, and from the side 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 

Shining along through banks with harebells dyed ; 
And many a bird, to warble on the wing, 
When morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth 

doth fling. 


O love of loves! to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key ; 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter’s even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s knee ; 
And thine the voice that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with ali he longs to see. 
Spirit! I’ve built a shrine ; and thou hast come, 
And on its altar closed—for ever closed thy plume ! 
Crory. 


THE EGYPTIAN ICHNEUMON, 

THE sanctity in which the Ichneumon was held by the 
ancient Egyptians, and its worship as one of their 
deities, will no longer be matter of surprise, when its 
services are duly considered: these prove it to have 
possessed more claims than any other animal to the 
attention of that singular people. It presented a lively 
image of a beneficent power perpetually engaged in 
the destruction of those noisome and dangerous rep- 
tiles which propagate with such terrific rapidity in hot 
and humid climates. Though the Ichneumon dares 
not to attack crocodiles, serpents, and the larger of the 
lizard tribe, by open force, or when they are fully 
grown, yet by feeding on their eggs, it reduces the 
number of these intolerable pests. From its dimen- 
sions, size, and timid disposition, the Ichneumon has 
neither the power to ‘overcome, nor the courage to 
attack, such formidable adversaries ; nor is it an ani- 
mal of decidedly carnivorous appetite. Urged by its 
instinct of destruction, and guarded at the same time 
by the utmost prudence, it may be seen at the close of 
the day gliding through the ridges and inequalities of 
the soil in quest of its prey. If chance favour its 
search, it does not limit itself to the momentary gra- 
tification of its appetite, but destroys every living thing 
within its reach, which is too feeble to offer it effec- 
tual resistance. 

The Ichneumon exhibits the utmost perseverance 
in the pursuit of its prey. It will remain for hours 
in the same place, watching the animal it has marked 
out as its victim. Thus, in Egypt to this day, Ich- 
neumons are domesticated, and perform the office of 
our cats in ridding houses of thesmallervermin. They 
acquire an attachment to the house which they inhabit, 
and to the individuals with whom they are brought 


up; they never wander, or attempt to regain their 
liberty; they know the persons and recognise the 
voices of their masters, and are pleased with the ca- 
resses bestowed on them ; but they manifest their na- 
tive ferocity if disturbed while eating. 

When an Ichneumon penetrates into a place un- 
known to it, it immediately explores every hole and 
corner by smelling, which sense is uncommonly power- 
ful and acute. To this it seems particularly to trust ; 
for its other senses, particularly those of sight, taste, 
and touch, are comparatively feeble. 

M. @’Obsouville had an Ichneumon which he brought 
up almost from its birth. One day he brought to this 
animal a small water serpent alive, being desirous of 
ascertaining how his instinct would lead him to act 
against a creature with which he was hitherto un- 
acquainted. He at first appeared astonished and angry, 
for his hair became erect; but, in an instant after- 
wards, he slipped behind the reptile, and with -asto- 
nishing agility leaped upon its head, seized and crushed 
it between his teeth. This essay, and new aliment, 


seemed to have awakened in the Ichneumon his innate 
and destructive voracity, which till then had given 
way to the gentleness he had acquired from his edu- 
cation. 

The Egyptian Ichneumon is described as consider- 
ably larger than the animal in the gardens ; this speci- 
men, however, agrees otherwise with the character and 
description of the species. Thecolour is a deep brown, 
picked out with dirty white: the tail is terminated 
with a tuft of hairs entirely brown. Dr Horsefield 
describes: an Ichneumon, or species of the Mangouste, 
which is known in Java by the name of Garangan, 
and is found there abundantly in the large teak forests ; 
its ayility is greatly admired by the natives ; it attacks 


and kills serpents, and in this operation it is said that 
when the snake involves the Garangan in its folds, 
the latter inflates its body to a considerable degree, 
and when the reptile is about to bite, again contracts, 
slips from between the fold, and seizes the snake by 
the neck. 

In a wild state, the Ichneumon principally frequents 
the banks of rivers, and in the times of flood ap- 
proaches the higher grounds in search of prey. He 
is said to swim and dive like an otter, and to continue 
beneath the water some time. Ichneumons are short- 
lived, and grow very rapidly ; they are only with great 
difficulty kept alive in northern climates; hence the 
specimens in the society’s gardens are among the ani- 
mals that are removed to the museum at the first ap- 
proach of winter, or in cold ungenial weather they 
are fed with bread and milk, and occasionally with 
flesh; they are also particularly fond of eggs.— Popu- 
lar Zoology. 


AMBERGRIS, 

Ambergris is a solid substance, lighter than water, 
softening and mouldering itself by the aid of heat; of 
a greyish colour, tinged with yellow and black; of a 
remarkable odour ; persistant and susceptible of great 
expansion ; almost insipid. This substance is found 
in irregular round masses, formed in layers intermixed 
with nebs of the cuttle-fish and excrement of fishes. 
These masses usually weigh about a pound, but some 
say ten or twenty pounds, and some others a hundred 
or two hundred pounds. These are found floating 
on the sea, on the coast of Madagascar, Coromandel, 
and in the Molucca and Japan islands. A great 
many hypotheses have been offered on the origin of 
ambergris, but one opinion only deserves to be re- 
ported, and that is Dr Swediaur’s. This learned 
physician, remarking that ambergris contained the 
remains of fishes, and especially the bones and nebs 
of the cuttle-fish, which is the chief food of the 
cachalot; and besides, asit has been sometimes found, 
in pretty considerable masses, in the intestines of the 
cetacee, he thinks that ambergris is formed in their 
bodies, and is to be looked on as a hardened excrement, 
or as a bezoard of the cachalot. MM. Pelletier and 
Caventon compare it to human biliary calculi, as there 
exists in both an unctuous pearly matter (ambréine) 
not saponified by alkalies, and acidified by nitric acid. 
There is also an abundant resinous matter, similar te 
that of the calculi. Besides, the bile of animals, when 
deprived of this matter, acquires in time an odour si- 
milar to that of musk or amber. Ambergris is solu- 
ble in alcohol and ether, leaving an inconsiderable 
black residue. The concentrated alcoholic tincture 
forms even ina close vessel, and, in a short time, a 
crystallisation of ambréine, in the form of a cauli- 
flower. The medicinal tincture is composed of twenty- 
four parts of alcohol and one of ambergris, Amber- 
gris is muchemployed by apothecaries and perfumers ; 
it is said to possess great aphrodisiac properties.— 
Lond. Med. and Surg. Journ. 

FLATTERY. 

A beggar-man, on his rounds in a populons parish in 
Ayrshire, took the liberty of rapping at the door of 
the best house in it. It so happened that the only 
domestic in the house was the cvok, who left her own 
more immediate. business to open the door. Seeing 
that it was a beggar-man who had disturbed her, she 
very angrily bade him leave/the house, and go and 
work. ‘*Ou,” said the gaberlunzie, “I suppose if I 
maun, I maun; butafore I gang, I canna help saying 
that I haena seen sae bonny a fit (foot) in a coif or 
earrich.” ‘“Ye’re no the first that said that, gude- 
man,” said the mollified lady of the dripping-pan ; 
“mony hae thocht the same—come ben, puir body, 
an’ I will e’en gie ye a chack.” 


Messrs Chambers have much pleasure in mentioning, that, soon 
after the publication of the 136th number of their Journal, they 
received a communication from the Duchess of St Alban’s, making 
inquiry respecting the authenticity of the circumstanees related in 
that paper, under the title of “‘ The Soldier’s Wife,” and propos- 
ing, if they should prove to be quite correct, to bestow a small 
benefaction upon the individual in question. The Duchess was in- 
formed, in answer, of the real name and residence of the poor woman 
who hadundergone so many hardships, and of a few eireumstanees 
corrective of, or additional to, the published story ; and her Grace 
was farther,assured, upon the credit of personal knowledge, that 
her beneficence could not be expended upon a more virtuous and 
in every respect deserving object. Inxeply, her Grace hasbeen so 
kind as to place fourteen pounds in the hands of Messrs Chambers, 
to be given in weekly sums to the Soldiers Wife during the course 
of the ensuing twelvemonth; a donation so munificent in propor- 
tion to the case, and doing so much credit to her Grace’s feelings, 
that we conceive we are only performing an imperative duty to all 
parties, the public and ourselves included, in making it known. 
Large as the sum is, it may be considered as but a trivial compen- 
sation for the severe domestic calamities of which this poor woman 
was the victim; but, as the contribution of an individual towards 
the alleviation of those calamities, it is great indeed; and we shall 
be much mistaken if it does not excite gratitude in more hearts 
than one. _* 
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Waterloo Place; Orr & Smith, Paternoster-row, London; and 
George Young, Dublin.—Agent in Glasgow, John Macleod, 
20, Argyle Street; and sold, by all other Booksellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
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THE PLEASURES OF TRAVELLING. 
THE prospect of going a journey is certainly a most 
delightful thing. The spirits are quite exbilarated by 
the anticipation of seeing new scenes, new faces, and of 
having a range of new ideas presented tothe mind. We 
look with a feeling of weariedness on all that is around 
us. We hate our homes; yes, we are actually distressed 
at remaining longer under our own roofs, of sleeping 
another night in our own beds. Allis charming with. 
out; all is tedium and darkness within. Our pre- 
parations for departure, how they are attended to in 
every particular! Greatcoats and cloaks, that have 
been hanging neglected and despised for the last nine 
months, are taken down from their pegs, dusted, 
brushed, and overhauled. Our portmanteaus are 
brought down from the roof of the wardrobe, or from 
the bottom of some lumber-press, and some one about 
the establishment has received a commission to have 
them well cleaned from cobwebs and dust; andifthere 
be so much as a buckle wanting, she has orders to go 
to the next saddlery shop to get it restored, and all 
mendings effected. Strict injunetions are likewise 
given to have our stoutest boots and shoes brought 
forth, especially that thick-soled pair of shoes which 
we got two years since, and which are worn with a 
certain capital stout pair of drab gaiters. And then 
what abustlein packing! ‘ How many shirts do you 
intend to take ?—how many pairs of stockings P—or 
what suit of clothes do you want laid aside ?”"—are the 
questions asked at breakfast the day before setting 
out, ‘ 

What with the folding of coats, so that they will 
not be rumpled, and the stowing away of your things 
in regular order in your portmanteau and bag, not 
forgetting a good serviceable razor and the due num- 
ber of brushes, you have enough on your hands the 
evening before starting. But you by no means grudge 
the trouble—you rather think it a pleasure to be so 
engaged. Perhaps you are asked if you wish to be 
roused at a certain hour in the morning; if so, you 
undoubtedly declinesuch a friendly admonition. There 
is not the smallest chance of your oversleeping yourself. 
You are under such excitement, that you will certainly 
wake every half hour during the night, start from 

_ your pillow, and feel, or if you can, see, whatitis o’clock. 
Again and again you lie down disappointed, and think 
over and over again upon the delights of your excur- 
sion. The hour comes at last. You are dressed in a 
trice; your things carried out; and in less than a 
quarter of an hour you are in or upon one of the many 
stage-coaches which are daily leaving the town in 
this great jaunting season for all parts of the country ; 
in ten minutes more you are leaving the monotonous 
lines of streets; the houses are straggling at greater 
distances from each other; the last snug box, with 
the little parterre of flowers in front, is passed 
by the rapid vehicle; and now—now you are sur- 
rounded by fields with cows grazing upon them, or 
you are delighted with seeing a band of haymakers 
thus early at work, or perhaps reapers proceeding 

~ along the roadsides to their jocund labour. All you see 
is new; it is stamped ‘with the freshness of nature ; 
art is left behind; and your heart bounds to think that 
you are at length fairly in the country, and in a way 
towards speedily enjoying its innocent and happy re- 
creations. ; 

Temporary retirement from the bustle of cities to 
the quietude of rural scenery, is one of the most pleas- 
ing solacements of a busy life; it is, however, subject 
to a serious drawback in the numerous disagreeable 

} circumstances which occur, the interminable series of 
discomforts which are experienced. Living in the 

_ country has its delights fur a season. We are de- 


lighted with the singing and chirping of the small 
birds in the leafy trees and hedgerows—with the 
sweet sceuery along the banks of some brattling ri- 
vulet, that here falls over a tiny linn, there wimples 
in an eddying corner beneath a bunch of hazels, and 
next gushes over a bed of shining: gravel before it 
forms the dark circling pool beyond. Weare delighted 
also with the innocent cooing of the pigeons as they 
strut and deck. themselves on the gables of the cot- 
tages in the hamlet—with the fields of yellow grain 
which wave their abundance over the fair scene—with 
the loaded wains which pursue their way through the 
mazy byeways—with the novelty of rural life—and 
aboveall, we are delighted with the refreshing breezes 
which come loaded with the perfume of flowers, and 
yielding us health in every zephyr. How vexatious 
is it that these pleasing sensations are often marred 
with the thoughts of what is undergone in travelling 
to and from the abodes where we enjoy the gifts of 
bounteous nature! In travelling by land, we are 
shaken, and jolted, and cramped, kept in a con- 
tinual fret about the times of starting of coaches, 
and plundered on all sides’ by drivers, guards, inn- 
keepers, and waiters, till we are sick of the life we are 
leading, and sigh to be once more at home and at 
rest. Let us say that on the other hand we choose 
to proceed to our destination by sea.’ Ah, how glori- 
ous are our ideas of the pleasures of the voyage! The 
sea air is to do us somuch good. Nobody ever catches 
cold, or is otherwise injured by illness, at sea. A 
little sickness to be sure; yes, there may be a slight— 
slight is the word—a slight degree of sea-sickness ; 
but we are assured that it will do us a great deal of 
good; it will quite restore our health and appetite. 
Besides, it is so much easier to travel by sea than 
land. No dusty roads, no coachmen to pay—every- 
thing indeed is excellent. With these flattering an- 
ticipations we resolve on going by sea. We select what 
every body calls the best steam-vessel—that which has 
the least rocking motion—that which is termed ‘‘amost 
superior sea-boat.” 

Well do we recollect our experiences in these fine 
sea-boats, warranted not to “rock,” or ‘‘ pitch,” or to 
doany thing else to upset the dignity of the passengers. 


It was only at times, not always, that we found the 


best barely tolerable. We are upon a two days’ sail; 
the vessel sits majestically on the water, with every 
thing prepared for the cruise; the spare steam is 
hissing from the safety-valve; the deck is fresh and 
fair; the sun shines gaily on the water; the air is 
pleasing, and the wind is considered to be on the whole 
“ pretty fair” for the direction we are to take. Allis 
lightheartedness and sober glee. The trunks and 
baggage are piled away in “their proper quarters, and 
as each lady and gentlemancomes on board, there is a 
run towards the cabins to select what are imagined to 
be the most agreeable berths. This affair is not long 
in settling; youare entered on the “‘ship’s books ;” and 
all having made their arrangements below, the parties 
next rush upon deck to see the departure take place. 
Clustered in small groups, or anxiously pacing the 
deck, they for the moment enjoy the luxury of exvite- 
ment, the pleasures of independence—they are let loose 
from toil—they are resolved to be happy. 

It is a pity that people cannotalways be happy when 
they wish it. It is unfortunate for travellers by wa- 
ter that the wind has a way of its own, and has little 
or no regard for the comfort of those whoare compel- 
led in a great measure to put their trust in it. It 
may be observed; that, even in the midst of those 
means of happiness we have selected, we cannot help 
feeling fidgetty. On board of the smoothest sailing 
steamer, aud with the finest weather overhead, we are 


often at a loss how to make the most of our time. 
Walking on deck grows tiresome, or you are annoyed 
with the particles of soot wafted on the gentle breezes 
from the chimney ; or the weather is too sultry, and 
the scent of hot grease at the midships discomposes 
your sense of smell; and you perhaps descend to the 
main cabin, for the purpose of seeking a book where- 
with to solace yourennui. Have you ever noticed the 
people on board of steam-boats trying to read? We 
say trying, for it is only an attempt. The thing is 
really amusing. At each corner of the sofa-like seat 
that runs along the sides of the cabin, may be seen one 
of these unhappy idlers. One, we perceive, has picked 
up an odd volume—for all the books ina steamer, be it 
remarked, are at sixes and sevens, not a complete work 
to be found—he has picked up an odd volume of Pe- 
veril of the Peak. It is the volume which contains 
the admirable description of Julian’s purchasing the 
horse at Liverpool from Bridlesley, who, when he 
heard that the Commons of Englaud were in want of 
horses, inwardly passed a resolution to increase ths 
price of each animal in his stud twenty per cent. 
But this aid other passages equally witty and enter- 
taining, do not interest the reader we speak of. 
True, his face is reading, but his mind is think- 
ing on something else; his eyes are not steady to 
the page, and on the least motion of any one about 
him, they look off to see what is going forward. Not 
the most transcendant of literary productions can fix 
the attention of thése idlers over odd volumes and 
stray magazines and newspapers in the cabins of steam- 
vessels. Any stir that disturbs their ruminations, 
any bustle upon deck, will make them fling down their 
books, and fly off to have their share, personally or by 
observation, in the fun or frolics that may chance to be 
acting. 

It is very delightful to lean over the rails of a 
steamer making its busy way down such a pleasing 
estuary as that of the Clyde, the Thames, the Tay, or 
the Forth, when the sun shines out from a'clear blue 
hemisphere decorated and subdued with white fleecy 
clouds, and glistens on the green and varied scenery 
on the banks and in the distance. But it is not so 
when the vessel leaves‘the smooth tide, and gets into 
waters troubled with an opposing gale or breeze. ’ Tis 
then the heart sickens ; then we almost wish our- 
selves fairly out of existence, at least once more with 
secure footing on the beach. As for food, we loathe 
it. Hastening to shun the observation of our fellows, 
and to procure as much privacy as our unhappy situa- 
tion will permit, we glide like evil-doers to our several 
dens, and there try to gain a respite to our troubles 
in theinner man, Prostrated on our backs, and groan- 
ing at every lurch and roll of the vessel, we now have 
a glorious specimen of the pleasures of travelling. 
Then we are so deplorably in want of the kindly at- 
tendance we usually receive at home. We lie all day 
fallen in spirit and destitute of any thing like proper 
nourishment. We hear overhead the clatter of dishes 
and all the etcetera of dinner ; but we cannot join the 
merry throng which is about to sit down in the grand 
cabin. Darkness comes; still we have no repose. 
The incessant tramp-tramping of the wheels in the 
water shakes us into wakefulness, however we may fix 
ourselves in our hammocks. We are also agonised 
by the perpetual creak-creaking of the timbers, and 
ever and anon startled by the cries, the whistling, and 
the bawling of the crew, as they shift the sails and trim 
the vessel to the breeze. At length, even these dis- 
tressing sounds, from their very continuity, lull us into 
a doze: and we are lying in a state betwixt sleeping 
and waking, when all at once we are roused to per~ 
fect recollection by the sudden supernatural silence 
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that prevails. ‘he dread cry of “Stop her! Stop 
her!” is heard echoing in bass and tenor through the 
vaults of the engine-room. What a strange sensa- 
tion then creeps over us! We are overwhelmed by 
the terror of an unknown danger. Perhaps the vessel 
is sinking! Being by no means willing to be drowned 
in bed, we of course start from our lair, and by the 
dull twilight of a glimmering lamp swinging over- 
head, huddle on the readiest garments we can lay 
hold of, and then make the best of our way to the 
deck. ‘* What is the matter, steward ?” bursts from 
us as we come into the cold air above. ‘‘ Oh, nothing 
at all, sir,” is the answer: ‘a fog has come on, and 
we were only near running down a Newcastle collier ; 
but now all’s right; we shall be off again immediately.” 
‘Chis is no doubt agreeable news, after the fright we 
have got; so we creep back to our couch, and try 
once more to procure a little rest. But it won’t do; 


on the body the length of the aperture which was to 
be made in the left side; he then appointed a person 
to make the necessary incision in that direction ; 
which being done with an Ethiopian stone, the person 
so appointed ran away pursued by curses, and assailed 
by missiles thrown at him by the bystanders ; for they 
regarded persons as guilty of a grievous offence, and 
worthy of hatred, who wounded a human body under 
any pretext. The embalmers, however, were held in 
high esteem ; they lived in familiarity with the priests, 
and were permitted, as sacred persons, to enter into 
the sacristy. Through the incision made in the side 
they drew out the intestines, which were thoroughly 
washed with palm wine, and then covered with pound- 
ed aromatics. They then filled the body with powder 
of pure cassia, myrrh, and other spices. They next 
extracted the brain through the nostrils by means of 
a crooked iron, and poured into its place a certain 


medical gentlemen to see him. In this state he re- 
mained for nearly a week, during the whole of which 
time his countenance retained its natural appearance, 
and was suffused with a slight blush. This was owing 
doubtless to the very cold weather, and the circumstauce 
of the individual having died in the prime of health. 
Below 32 degrees and above 100 degrees, the process of 
decomposition is interrupted. Besides a moderate 
temperature, the access of atmospheric air is necessary 
for the decomposition of animal bodies, for the gases 
evolved from the body enter into new combinations with 
those of the atmosphere. If, then, we apply the prin- 
ciples now mentioned to the operation of embalming, 
as adopted by the Egyptians, we shall perceive the 
cause of their mummies being preserved for so many 
centuries. The first step in the process of embalm- 
ing appears to have been that of taking out the con- 
tents of those cavities where the greatest quantity of 
fluids, and extraneous substances introduced by the 
aliment, are lodged, and then supplying their place 


it is of no use to try to sleep; and after an hour or 
two of perturbation of feeling, we are stunned with 
overhearing one of the seasoned able-to-sit-up passen- 
gers telling a companion, that, in consequence of the 
fog that came on at twelve o’clock, so much time has 
been lost that it will be quite impossible to reach our 
destined port on the evening we expected. Oh, how we 
gasp in agony at the thought! What, another night 
still! Another period of darkness amidst a foul at- 
mosphere, in a place which as much resembles a coffin 
as abed! Nevertheless, our patience, which has long 
since been worn out, must be resumed. Whatcan we 
do but submit ? 


Need we recal to the remembrance of any one who 
has experienced these pleasures of travelling, the 
feelings which possessed them when they at length 
jumped upon solid ground, when they felt the sub- 
stantial firmness of the quay, after the everlasting 
shake-shaking and heaving of the billow-sustained 
vessel, in which for days and nights they had been 
miserably immured ? It would most likely be equally 
useless to bring to their recollection the real, the un- 
sophisticated delight they enjoyed on once more seat- 
ing themselves in their own easy-chair in their own 
comfortable parlour—their wife, daughter, or sister, 
sitting opposite, and pouring out a cup of finely- 
scented congou or pekoe, and their luggage stowed 
away in their dressing-room, no more to be disturbed 
for the ensuing twelve months; while they look around 
them, and recollect that they can now enjoy some de- 
gree of comfort without having a “bill” thrust upon 
them by a crew of greedy sycophantish attendants. 


They are, in short, in ‘ their own house’”’—a term of 


unparalleled endearment—and albeit unused to the 
art of singing, cannot easily help themselves from 
bursting out every now and then with—“ there is no 
place like home !” 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 
THE EGYPTIANS AND MAHOMMEDANS. 
Tue Egyptians are beyond a doubt one of the most 
interesting nations of antiquity; and having, as is 
now well known, acquired a vast amount of know- 
ledge connected with every department both of the 
arts and sciences, every relic or investigation that can 
throw light upon their history must ever excite the 
greatest curiosity and interest. The manner in which 
they disposed of their dead has been in particular a 
subject of much controversy. Their mummies have 
been opened by men of science; their pyramids visited 
by the most intelligent travellers, yet still their me- 
thod of embalming, and the object for which these 
stupendous structures were built, are by no means 
satisfactorily determined. Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus are the two ancient historians from whom our 
information on these subjects is principally derived. 
Both agree, that when an Egyptian died, it was cus- 
tomary for the relations and friends to besmear their 
faces with clay, and, leaving the corpse, run up and 
down the town filling the air with their mournful 
ejaculations, at the same time beating themselves in 
token of their grief. They then gave the body to be 
embalmed to persons who were appointed by the laws 
to that office, and who obtained thereby their liveli- 
hood. When a dead body was brought to them, they 
exhibited to the friends of the deceased models of 
mummies highly finished and painted on wood. The 
first of these represented the most sumptuous way of 
embalming, which they did not think it religious to 
give any name to; it cost a talent of silver, and was 
very magnificent ; the second was inferior*in execu- 
tion, and cost only twenty mines; the third was still 
more mean, and the cost quite inconsiderable. They 
then asked the relations which of these three modes 
of embalming they preferred, which being determined, 
and the price agreed on, they took their departure, 
and left the embalmers to commence the operation. 
The first person, termed the scribe, began by marking 


balm. Having sewn up the body, it was covered with 


nitre for the space of seventy days; which time they 
were not allowed to exceed. 


They then washed the 
body, bandaged it in rolls of linen cloth, and anointed 


it with gum. “ After which they returned it with all 
the appearance,” says Diodorus Siculus, ‘of a living 
man, to the relatives, who had it enclosed in a wooden 
box made in the shape of a human figure, and depo- 
sited in the repository of the dead.” 


This was the most costly method of embalming ; 
but for those who wished to be at less expense, the 


embalmers adopted the following method :—They 
neither drew out the brains nor intestines, but injected 


into the body a liniment made from the cedar. This 


done, the body was immersed in nitre for the space.of 


seventy days, after which they drained away the lini- 
ment of cedar, which brought along with it the con- 
tents of the abdomen. The nitre having dried the 
flesh, “so that,” as Herodotus describes, “ nothing 
else remained but skin and bones,” the body was 
returned to the relatives or friends, to be consigned 
to its sepulchre. The last kind of embalming which 
was appropriated to the poor consisted in forcing only 
a particular kind of lotion into the body, and immers- 
ing it in nitre for the space of twenty days. Besides 
these three kinds of embalming, the researches of 
Belzoni lead us to believe that other distinctions were 
observed in the manner of embalming the high, the 
middle, and the lower classes. That intelligent 
traveller informs us that the first class of mummies 
he found lying in horizontal rows, the cases in which 
they were enclosed being made of Egyptian sycamore, 
and very richly adorned with figures well painted. 
The inferior class of mummies, or those not buried 
in cases, were in the proportion of about ten to one 
of the better class, and it appeared to him that after 
the operation of the nitre adopted by the mummy 
makers, the bodies were dried by being exposed to the 
sun—a circumstance which we apprehend deserves 
particular attention. 

These particulars concerning the methods of em- 
balming the dead adopted by the Egyptians being 
premised, we proceed to explain hew these precautions 
may be presumed to have operated in preserving the 
body. It would be a frightful task so far to explore 
the “secrets of the tomb” as to depict all the changes 
which the body undergoes in being resolved into its 
original elements, and for this reason, in the articles 
which we have published on the “ Philosophy of 
Death,” we have refrained from entering on this sub- 
ject. Here, however, we are called upon to explain 
the theory of the operation of embalming, in doing 
which we shall enter into some particulars concerning 
the state of the body after death, which we apprehend 
to be of practical importance. Immediately after 
death, if the person die suddenly in the prime of life, 
the physiognomy of the body is expressive of compo- 
sure so perfect, repose so profound, that painters and 
many observant individuals have not failed to recog- 
nise therein a picture peculiarly affecting and solemn. 
Surely, then, it is natural for us to ask, How long does 
this state last? How many hours or days must elapse 
before ‘ decay’s effacing fingers” begin to spread a 
change over the features and form of the deceased ? 
On what are the changes which then occur depen- 
dent? In what manner is it possible for them to be 
retarded? These are questions of the greatest in- 
terest, the solutions of which are not calculated to 
shock the sensibilities of the most timid inquirer. It 
is necessary to observe, that every animal body is com- 
posed of solids and fluids, and it is the decomposition 
of the fluids which constitutes the first stage of the 
changes that occur after death. If the fluids, there- 
fore, contained in the dead bodies of animals be frozen 
by excessive cold, or evaporated by dry heat, putri- 
faction will not take place. On this account the bodies 
of animals buried in snow or ice have been found 
unchanged after a long series of years. So also ani- 
mals buried in the hot sands of Egypt and Arabia 
become completely dried, and remain unchanged for 
centuries. Applying the fact practically, we have seen 
persons who have died suddenly in very cold weather 
preserve signs of life for many days. Not many win- 
ters ago a man died suddenly of apoplexy in an asy- 
lum near Islington. He was carried home to his 
friends, who could not believe that he was dead. They 
insisted that he was in a trance, and sent for several 


with various dried spices. The second consisted in im- 


mersing the body in nitre, a substance having a great 
avidity for moisture; and hence, according to the de- 


scription of Herodotus, leaving the bodies which were 
subjected to its action “‘ nothing else but skin and 
bone.” The last part of the process consisted in 
swathing the body in a linen cloth, steeped in gum or 
glue, whereby it would be effectually protected from 
the influence and moisture of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. Add to this the probability, according to the 
surmise of Belzoni, of their having applied heat in ad- 
dition to the ritre, to expel the moisture from the 
body, and we have an ample explanation of the pre- 
servation of their mummies. 


The modern Egyptians are strangers to the art of 
embalming ; nevertheless, they observe great care in 
the disposal of their dead. ‘“ As soon asa person dies,” 
says Sonnini, ‘‘ the Egyptians hasten to press the dif. 
ferent parts of the corpse to free it from all impurities, 
wash it several times, shave it, pull out all the hair, 
stop up every apertureclosely with cotton, and pour over 
it odoriferous waters, so that all its pores are penetrated 
with the perfumes of Arabia. After a profusion of 
these attentions to cleanliness and marks of respect 
for the inanimate remains of the deceased, the corpse 
is committed to the earth, and deposited in the bosom 
of eternity. A little pillar of stone, terminated by a 
turban, is erected over the spot where the head of the 
deceased reposes, and to this mark his friends repair 
every Friday to repeat their melancholy adieus. The 
women never fail to pay these visits, and express their 
hopes and regrets in religious ejaculations ; the tears 
of the daughter water the face of the mother, and the 
sighs of the mother prolong in her mind, with painful 
remembrance, the existence of the children she has 
lost.”” 

The Turks, after embracing the laws of Mahomet, 
altered and modified many of their funeral customs, 
according, as might be anticipated, to the tenor of 
their new creed. Whenever a Mahommedan died, the 
surrounding relatives immediately commenced mak- 
ing the most doleful ejaculations. ‘It is not,” says 
Thevet, “‘ with them a hard matter to know how many 
die in a city; for as soon as any one is dead, the wo- 
men begin to bewail them, and by the sad noise they 
gather their neighbours together, who continue the 
same lamentations, relating, with tears in their eyes, 
the good and noble actions of the deceased.” A simi- 
lar custom, we have already seen, was adopted by the 
ancient Jews, and is still prevalent throughout the 
East. The Mahommedans then proceeded to prepare 
the body for interment, which they did in the follow- 
ing manner :—They washed it, and then shaved off all 
the hair excepting a single tuft, which they left on the 
head ; they then wrapped it in linen cloth, leaving the 
head and feet at liberty, and deposited it in the coffin, 
not on the back, but on the side, in order that the face 
might look towards Mecca. The funeral took place 
at mid-day—the following being the mode in which 
it proceeded to the mosque, or else the place of inter- 
ment :—Persons holding official religious situations, 
or priests, walked first; next to them the male friends 
of the deceased; then appeared the coffin, borne on 
men’s shoulders, with the head foremost; then followed 
the immediate male relatives; and after them, closing 
the procession, the female mourners. It was custom- 
ary for the bearers of the coffin to relieve each other 
very often, as each conceived it meritorious to render 
every assistance on so solemn an occasion. The pro- 
cession thus formed did not move along with slow so- 
lemnity, .but as fast as possible ; the men all the way 
singing prayers out of the Koran, and the women 
shrieking aloud. In general, the Mahommedans buried 
thgir dead at a distance from their cities and villages, 
where a large extent of ground was allotted for the 
purpose, each family having a particular portion of it 
walled in like a garden, where the bones of their an- 
cestors had remained undisturbed for many genera- 
tions. In these enclosures the graves were distinct 
and separate, each of them having a stone placed up- 
right at the head and foot of the grave, with the name 
of the person interred inscribed on it. The interme- 
diate space between the graves was either planted with 
flowers, bordered round with stone, or paved with 
tiles. ‘‘ As for great personages,”’ says an old author, 
“they differently make choice of their sepulchres ac- 
cording to their various inclinations and fancies. 
Some of ’em cause themselves to be buried in curious 
and pleasant gardens, planted with abundance of trees, 
and embellished with flowers; which gardens they 
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encompass about with strong walls, that no beasts may 
enter them, walk over their graves, or in any way 
disturb them ; this seeming an insufferable thing to 
them even after death. Others order their coffins to 
be carried into mosques, where they are placed on the 
ground, covered with their canopy and turban, with 
several lamps continually burning round them. After 
this manner are the graves of all the emperors formed, 
and particularly that of Mahomet himself at Medina.” 
The tombs, it may be added, of the richer classes of 
Mahommedans, varied considerably in their forms : 
some were shaped like pyramids, others were square ; 
in all, the body was placed in the centre. 


The Mahommedans, like the ancient Jews, were 
accustomed to visit, at stated periods, the graves of 
their relatives and friends, over which they wept, and 
testified by outward signs the sincerity of their grief. 
Nothing could exceed the reverence they entertained 
for the sanctity of the grave. ‘“ With us,” says a 
Turkish writer, ‘all graves, even those of our ene- 
mies, are esteemed by our religion sacred things.” 
So punctilious were they on this point, that a travel- 
der, named M. de Villamonté, was nearly stoned to 
death for riding on horseback through a place where 
some poor Turks had been formerly buried—the place 
being still accounted sacred by them, even although 
not the least sign of any grave remained. Not only 
did this people perform mournful ceremonies in honour 
of the dead whom they interred themselves, or who 
were buried in their own neighbourhood, but they 
mourned also with public solemnity those who were 
absent from them when they died, and were buried 
ata distance. The traveller Irwin has given us 
an amusing account of a mourning of this sort, occa- 
sioned by the death of a merchant named Mahomet, 
“‘ which,” says he, “‘gave birth to a mournful pro- 
cession of females, who passed through the different 
streets of the town uttering the most dismal cries for 
his death. In the centre of these was a female of his 
family, who carried a naked sword in her hand, to imi- 
tate the weapon by which the deceased fell. At sundry 
places the procession stopped and danced around the 
sword to the music of timbrels and tabors. They 
paused a long time before our house [the writer and 
his companions having been on ill terms with the de- 
ceased whom they now lamented], and some of them 
made threatening signs to one of vur servants, which 
agrees with the caution we received to keep within 
doors. It would indeed have been dangerous to face this 
frantic company, whose constant clamour and extra- 
vagant gestures gave them all the appearance of the 
female bacchanals of Thrace recorded of old.” He 
furthermore in his journal observes, that the next 
morning he was awakened before day-break, by the 
same troop of women still doing honour to the me- 
mory of Mahomet. ‘‘ Their dismal cries,” he says, 
“suited well the lonely hour of the night, and I un- 
derstand that this custom lasts for the space of seven 
days, during which interval the female relations of 
the deceased make a tour through the town, mourn- 
ing and beating their breasts, throwing ashes upon 
their heads, and displaying every artificial token of 
sorrow.”’ Ceremonies like those now detailed, how- 
ever sincerely performed in honour of the dead, are 
significant of the superstitious notions which must 
ever prevail among an unenlightened people. 


MUIRSIDE MAGGIE, 
A LEGEND OF LAMMERMUIR. 
[By Miss Margaret Corbett.] 

Some years previous to the commencement of our 
story, the gudeman of Tullishill (a pasture farm in 
the uplands of Lammermuir, on the estates of the Earl 
of Lauderdale), after mourning a proper time for the 
death of his first wife, had wedded a young orphan, 
named Margaret Lylestone, who brought nothing to 
her husband but a frank blithe temper, a kindly heart, 
and acomely face ; and pretty Menie,-Tullishill’s only 
child by his first wife, blessed her stars for having 
given her such a stepmother. : 


During a long period, Tullishill and his Maggie 
enjoyed uninterrupted happiness; for although his 
years nearly doubled hers, the gratitude she felt for 
being taken from a state of dependence to be the gude- 
wife of Tullishill, well supplied the place of more ar- 
dent feelings: and when, in consequence of failing 
crops and sheep smothered in the snow, poverty and 
distress unexpectedly invaded their once cheerful 
dwelling, her heart clung but the more kindly to the 
old man; and she strained every nerve to save him 
from the ruin which seemed to be fast approaching. 
But all would not do; and the dreaded term-day was 
na close at hand, and no rent prepared for their land- 
ord. ; 


““ Maggie,” said the old mar. as he sat at the ingle 
cheek, “* Maggie, I’m daized with thinking what’s to 
come ower us; and my poor auld head can devise nae 
way but ane to get us out o’ thae sair straits; so you'll 
just speed your ways to Thirlstane, and see what you 
can make ’ the earl. Ye’ll just tell him that fient a 
bawbee hae I to pay my rent, and if he’ll no gie us 
time, I kenna what’s to become o’ us.” 

-“ Keep up your heart, gudeman,” replied Maggie, 
“and I'l do your errand with right govd will; for 
though I ne’er had speech o’ an earl a’ my days, and 
folks say he’s but a rough-spun burly chiel, I'll no 
boggle to face him to tell a true tale ;and wha kens, 


Tullishill, but that he may gie us a lift out o’ this 
Slough o’ Despond yet?” 

“Maybe, Maggie, maybe; but certes your great 
folk, wha ne’er hae had their taes trampled on by the 
black dog, canna be expected to ken what puir bodies 
hae to warsle wi’; and little do they think how sair 
it is to bide the cauld blasts o’ poortith, and the snash 
o’ them that hae muir o’ this warld’s gear than their 
neighbours. ‘There’s Willie o’ the Hillside, whom I 
mind a bare-legged herd-laddie at Kirtlebraes, had the 
impudence to say I surely didna guide my sheep right, 
or I wadna hae lost sae mony 0’ them. It sets him, 
I trow, to gab to me that was a grown man afore he 
kent a hogg frae a gimmer! But bide a wee; it'll 
maybe be his turn neist to lose his sheep; and gif a 
hunder or twa were smoored i’ the snaw, troth I 
wadna greet my een out.” 

“Deed, gudeman,” answered Maggie, “it’s a 
wonder to me that you fash yoursel’ about him; let 
Willie just maunder on about the sheep, and never 
let on ye ken or care what he’s havering about.” 

“But, Maggie, d’ye no think it wad put up the 
birse 0’ ony man to be telled he didna ken the trade 
he was born and bred to? Haith! gin I hear ony 
mair 0’ his gab about my sheep, I’ll sheep him.” 

“ Tullishill,” said Maggie, ‘fit’s mair than time 
for you to be in your nest; mind, gudeman, what I 
hae afore me the morn, and let me hae an hour’s 
quiet to settle in my mind what I'm to say to the 
earl.” 

“ Be sure, Maggie,” said the old man as he rose to 
prepare for bed, ‘“‘be sure to tell him that the maist 
feck o’ the sheep were smuored i’ the snaw. If ye 
can fleech the earl to forgie us the rent, that will be 
ae good deed done by a woman’s tongue; and take 
but this sack o’ care aff my heart, and I’ll ne’er say 
ye nay to ony thing you may ask, as lang as there’s 
breath left in this auld rickle o’ banes. But hap my 
back, woman ; I’m cauld without and I’m cauld within. 
Hech ! but this is a driegh weary warld; and what 
wi’ ae thing and anither, a feckless auld body like me 
is amaist driven doited.” 

“ Now, mind, gudeman,”’ said Maggie, ‘‘if I speed 
in my errand, I’ll keep ye to your bargain.” 

** Ye’re unco ready,” said the old man, as he poked 
his head above the clothes, ‘ ye’re unco ready to take 
a man at his word. Hech, sirs! folk should take good 
care what they say afore ye, my woman, when ye’re 
sae pleg to click them up: I see what ye’re after; 
but I tell you ance for a’, Maggie, that my pet lamb 
shall ne’er gang into ane o’ Willie’s pens. His lang- 
legged son Jamie needna come a-courting here. Sae 
gude-night to ye, wile,”’ he added, as he fluffed down 
under the clethes, “and let’s hear nae mair about 
that job.” 

“Gude-night, Tullishill,” answered Maggie, quietly; 
and leaving the old man to his repose, she repaired to 
the apartment of her pretty stepdaughter, whom she 
found weeping bitterly. 

“ Menie, my bairn,” said Maggie, ‘‘ this is no 
right; dry your een and comfort your heart. There’s 
nae fear but that your father will be brought out 0’ 
this strait.” 


‘¢ But, mother, if my father canna pay the rent, 
what will become o’ us? Robert o’ the Lea says the 
earl is a hard man, and roupit out auld Willie John- 
stone last Martinmas, ’cause he wanted five pund 0’ 
his rent; and if he does the same to us, it will break 
my very heart. Wae’s me! if I maun leave bonny 
Tullishill, where I hae lived sae lang and sae happy.” 

“T hope, my bairn,” said Maggie, kindly, “ that 
that is no likely to happen; but if it should be sae 
ordered, I trust you'll no shame the godly example 
of your gude father and forbears, by gieing yourself 
up to sinfa’ despair at the first gloom o’ fortune.” 
Maggie now proceeded to give her stepdaughter in- 
structions how to employ herself during her absence. 

“Now, my dear bairn, ye maun be up betimes the 
morn, and I trust you’ll no forget to do as I shall bid 
ye. ‘There are the three bows 0’ potatoes to be sent 
up to the laird o’ Scantrigs, and Jamie has promised 
to bring his father’s cart to take them up; but ye 
needna fash your father wi’ telling him wha is to take 
them to the laird, for ye ken he’s no that weel pleased 
with Willie o’ the Hillside, and that makes him look 
sae dour at Jamie, poor chiel, wha has nae faut that 
I ken o’ but that o’ being Willie’s son, and I doubt 
that’s past remeed : however, we’ll get your father to 
look ower that. I wish ye could gar him lie in his bed 
the morn; he wad be weel out o’ your road; but I 
doubt ye’ll find that a kittle job.” 

Early the following morning, Maggie was seen 
wending her way to Thirlstane. On reaching the 
castle, she entreated an audience of the earl, and the 
request was quickly granted. ‘I hae come, my lord,” 
said Maggie with honest frankness, as she made a 
rustic curtsey, “a’ the way frae Tullishill, to tell ye 
a’ our distresses, and to ask you to forgie us the rent 
till better times come round. The sheep are amaist 
a? smoored in the snaw; and scant pasturage was 
there for the poor things, for the April snaw ne’er 
melts on the lands o’ Tullishill) Sae, to makea lang 
tale short, my lord earl, we’reno able to pay our rent ; 
and if ye dinna help us, I kenna wha will.” 

“ Are you the wife of old Tullishill, my good dame ?” 
said the earl, as he looked with admiration on her 
frank and blithe countenance. “That I am, your 
worship,’’ answered Maggie; ‘ and though I say it 
that shouldna say it, a better husband never lived ; 


and hadna he been driven doited wi’ the dunts 0” mis- 
fortune, he wad hae been here himsel’ to tell your 
lordship’s honour hisain tale.” ‘‘ Tullishill, my pretty 
dame,” replied the earl with a smile, “consulted his 
interest fully as well in sending you to tell me the 
story of your mishaps. Why, a man must have a 
heart as cold as the unmelted snow on the Lammer- 
muir hills, to be able to resist such a pleader. Bunt 
if I agree to your request, what am I to getin return?” 

© Our thanks, our prayers, and our blessings,” an-« 
swered Maggie with fervour, ‘and maybe our help 
in your hour 0’ need ; for the king may come in the 
cadger’s road, and there are nane sae high but that 
they may hae a fa’, Buttakemy gudeman out o’ the 
pit o’ despair, and Ill bring him here the morn, to 
thank you on his bended knees.” 

“No, no,” said the earl, with a good-humoured 
smile; “let Tullishill keep among the hills of Lam- 
mermuir, and come yourself to see me.” ‘‘ And will 
yoar lordship really help us out 0’ our distress?” ‘I 
have half a mind not to promise that now, just to 
bring you back again.”’ *‘*I canna think that,’’ re- 
plied Maggie, with a dignity that astonished the earl ; 
‘ye hae mair kindness than ye’ll let on, and mair 
humanity than to keep an auld man atween life and 
death, when ae word 0’ your mouth can send joy to 
his heart. I see by your een that ye canna gainsay 
this, and that there’s a yea or anay coming. JI told 
Tullishill that I would speed on my errand; and 
surely, surely, my lord earl, you’ll no let me be a fause 
prophet.” : 

“Tsee, Maggie,” said the earl, smiling, ‘that you 
want to have it all your own way; but if I agree to 
your request, you must let me name the terms.” 

‘¢T will be blithe to do that,” answered Maggie, with 
a look of honest confidence, ‘ for weel do | ken that 
your lordship will ne’er ask mair than I an’ mine may 
fairly and freely grant.”” 

“ Well, then, Maggie,” replied the earl, ‘I freely 
forgive you the rent that is due; and if you will 
only bring me a snowball in June, you shall sit rent 
free as long as you will.’’ Overpowered by the gene- 
rosity of the earl, Maggie poured out her gratitude in 
thanks and fervent benedictions. She then, with a 
joyful heart and light step, turned her back on Thirl- 
stane Castle, and took her way homewards. 


When Maggie once more made her appearance at 
Tullishill, her first action was to throw her scarlet 
mantle to the other end of the room, and to send her 
straw bonnet spinning after it; her next was to take 
her husband round the neck, and give him a hearty 
kiss. ‘¢ The deil’s i’ the wife!” said Tullishill, con- 
siderably discomposed by the vivacity of Maggie’s 
movements; ‘is this a time for daffing ?” 

“ Nane better, Tullishill,” replied Maggie, “for we 
are brought out o’ a’ our straits this day! Hech, 
man ! but my heart’s just rinning ower with joy; and 
I dare say my een too,” continued Maggie, as she 
wiped awayatear. ‘And is it sae?” replied the old 
man; ‘* His name be praised! But, Maggie, woman, 
tell us a’ about it—tell us a’ about it.” ‘ Fient a bit 
o’ me will tell you a word o’ the matter,” said Maggie, 
with a smile, ‘‘except that ye are to pay nae rent this 
term, and maybe as little the next.” 

“ Maggie! Maggie! you’re surely maundering.” 
“ Maundering or no maundering,” answered Maggie, 
‘it’s as true as I tell you; but ye’re no to ask me ony 
questions, for I’ll no answer them ; but this I will say, 
Tullishill, that [’ll ne’er put muckle faith in the cha- 
racter that the world gies to ony body. The earl is 
called a burly chiel; but a mair fair-spoken, civil 
gentleman, I ne’er saw atween the een. He has nae 
mair pride than our colley there, and spak to me in 
the same hamely way that I’m doing to you, gude- 
man. To hae heard-him, ye wad hae thought I was 
his marrow. But I’m dead wearied: sae we will just 
return /thanks for the mercies o’ this day, and then 
step away to our beds, for my feet are blistered, and 
my een are gathering straes.”’ 

From this time forth every thing flourished with 
Tullishill; and as even his sheep prospered and grew 
fat, his displeasure against Willie o’ the Hillside was 
considerably mollified. Mnough, however, still re- 
mained to occasion the youthful loyers many anxious 
hours ; but cheered with the hope of vanquishing his 
enmity, they continued to love on, and left the event 
to time and fortune. 

“ What’s that you’re doing, Maggie ?” said Tullis- 
hill to his wife, one fine morning in April, while she 
was busily employed in scraping together a large quan- 
tity of snow. ‘I’m gathering our rent, hinney,” re- 
plied Maggie, with a merry laugh. “ That’s a puir 
joke, wife.” “‘ But Iam no joking, gudeman,” re- 
plied Maggie, as she gaily shovelled the snow into a 
deep cleft of the rock, and strewed a quantity of oat- 
meal over it, 

“* Are ye gane clean gyte, Maggie, that you're 
wasting the gude meal that way?” ‘It'll no be 
wasted,” said Maggie; “that pickle snaw will be 
worth mony gowden guineas to us afore a’ is dune, 
for as little as ye think o’t.” 

“ Weel, Maggie,” responded her husband, “if it’s 
your pleasure to divert yoursel wi’ gathering snaw- 
ba’s, I’m sure I'll no be the man to hinder ye.” 
““That’s right, Tullishill; and teke my word for’t, 
that my snaw-ba’s are not to be sneezed at, for they'll 
bring us profit and pleasure baith, or I’m mista’en.”” 

Many a time and oft did Maggie visit her concealed 
treasure, where it remained undisturbed till the month 
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of June; when one fine morning she sped to the rocky 
dell, where even the rays of the summer sun could not 
penetrate, and, assisted by Malcolm, one of Tullishill’s 
young shepherds, rolled the snow into a ball about 
three feet in diameter. She then desired him to bring 
round the cart, which stood prepared for her expedi- 
tion, and into which Malcolm lifted the gigantic snow- 
ball. 

On reaching Thirlstane, Maggie was told that she 
could not possibly see the earl, as he was then at din- 
ner with a party of friends. ‘‘ But I maun see him,” 
replied Maggie; ‘° I maun see him, though the king 
himself were taking bis dinner wi’ him. Iam come 
here by the earl’s ain commands: sae you'll just gang 
and tell him that Muirside Maggie has keepit tryst, 
and is here waiting his pleasure.” 

“J cannot believe, good woman,” said the servant, 
‘that the earl desired you to come here to-day ; and 
yet, if it should be so, I would not like to turn you 
away.” ‘‘ Ye had as good no,” answered Maggie ; 
“but if ye dinna believe me, gang and ask the earl 
himsel’, and no stand glowering there as if ye had seen 
a warlock.”? Thus admonished, the servant disap- 
peared, and soon returned to usher Maggie into the 
presence of the earl. 

“ Yell believe me another time, my man,” said 
Maggie, with a good-humoured smile; “‘ but ye maun 
now help me to row this snaw-ba’ ben to the earl: I 
canna gang before him wanting that.” ‘Is the 
woman out of her senses ?”? exclaimed the domestic; 
“what the mischief is the earl to do with that moun- 
tain of snow 2” “ That’s between him and me,” said 
Maggie, with great composure; ‘‘but sin’ ye winna 
lend me a helping hand, I maun e’en take the herd 
lad wi’ me;”’ and as the domestic did not think pro- 
per to object to this, he quickly ushered Maggie and 
ber treasure-bearer into the presence of the earl. 

“‘T hae come, my lord earl,” said Maggie, with a 
curtsey down tothe ground, ‘‘ according to my tryst; 
and I hae brought you a sample o’ the April sna’ frae 
the lands o’ Tullishill. And now that I hae kept my 
word, I wad fain hope that your lordship will no gang 
back 0’ yours.” And so saying, Maggie rolled the 
snowball to the feet of the earl, much to the amuse- 
ment of the guests, who seemed to enjoy the singu- 
larity of the scene, the cause of which the earl quickly 
explained. 

“ Well, Maggie,” said the earl, ‘I must allow that 
you have fairly earned your reward ; and here I de- 
clare, in the presence of this company, that the gude- 
man of Tullishill shall sit rent free all the days he has 
to live. And now, my blithe dame,”’ he added, filling 
a bumper of claret, and presenting it to Maggie, 
‘‘ pledge my toast, that, should any of us e’er be placed 
in difficulty or distress, we may find a Muirside Mag- 
gie to plead our cause, and help us to our ain again.” 
“ With right good will I shall do that,’ answered 
Maggie, as she took the offered glass from the earl ; 
“Cand may ye find as kind a heart, and as willing a 
hand, as ye hae shown to us when we were up to the 
neck in the cauld pit o’ poortith!” ‘‘ Bravo, Mag- 
gie!’’ gaid the earl, as he rose to drink the toast; and 
amidst the shouts and huzzas of the party, Maggie 
quitted the apartment, and gaily sped her way to 
Tullishill. 

On seeing the joy of her husband at the intelligence 
which she brought to him, Maggie felt herself richly 
rewarded for her exertions ; but the pale cheek of her 
stepdaughter reminded her that there was yet one 
thing to complete her happiness; and this was the 
consent of the old man to receive Jamie for his son- 
in-law, a point which Maggie, *‘fleeching sorra,”’ as 
her husband called her, had hitherto failed to accom- 
plish. ; 

Time passed on; but while it restored peace and 
plenty to the board of Tullishill, it was preparing a 
very different fate for his benefactor, who, having in 
the ensuing civil war adopted the cause of royalty, 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, and 
committed to the Tower. This news spread grief 
amongst his friends and retainers, but none took it 
so grievously to heart as Muirside Maggie, who di- 
rectly set her wits to work to devise some mode of 
assisting the earl. 

‘“‘ Gudeman,” said she, one evening, as they sat la- 
menting over the misfortunes of their landlord, ‘it 
will no do for us to be sitting here wi’ our hands afore 
us, when he wha has gien us bread to eat is clapped 
up between four stane wa’s. Clavering about his 
mishaps winna mend them: we maun be up and 
doing, and no be daidling here, when we dinna ken 
what straits he may be in. That Tower o’ London 
maun be an awfu’ place; folks say there are wild 
beasts there; but, beasts or no beasts, we maun try 
to get at the earl.” 

“But, Maggie,” answered her husband, ‘how 
can we help him, when he’s sae straitly shut up and 
watched ?” “A gowden key will open ony lock ; and 
we canna better ware our siller than in gieing a pickle 
o’t to him that has a right to a’ that we hae.” 

“T dinna begrudge the siller, and I would soon let 
you see that, if I kent how to get it to him.” 

“T ken a way to get it to him; but I’m no gaun to 
tell what it is, for ye wad be saying this’ll no do, and 
that'll no do; but just gie me ane o’ your bit bags 0” 
‘gowd, and ask nae questions about it.” 

“ Weel, gudewife,” said Tullishill, ‘ I’lllet you take 
your ain way this time; but, for the future, I tell ye 
plainly 111 hae mair tosay in my ainhouse; nae man 
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likes to see his wife aye roosed up, and himsel’ cast by 
like an auld kail runt.” 

“Fie, gudeman!” said Maggie, with a coaxing 
smile; ‘how can ye speak that gait, when a’ body 
kens ye hae half o’ the hail sensei’ the parish. I doubt 
na that ye would guide this matter far better than me ; 
but I hae just ta’en a notion to try, and ye’re no to 
Say Ine nay.” 

“Weel, Maggie, a wilfu’ wife will hae her way; sae 
there’s the key o’ my kist, and ye may mak a kirk and 
a mill o’ the money-bagsin’t. But Vllawatomy bed, 
for this ill news has made me heavy.” 

“Ve canna do better,” said Maggie, who, as soon 
as the man was out of hearing, cried, ‘‘ Run, Menie; 
run ower the brae, and tell Jamie to come down to the 
back o’ the fail dyke, for I want.to speak anent a mat- 
ter o” life and death.” 

As soon as she had seen Menie set out on this mis- 
sion, Maggie placed her good Culross girdle on the 
fire, and with eager haste baked a large bannock, 
which she seasoned with a costly ingredient. She 
also bound up in her long hair, under her head-gear, 
some of the same talismanic dross. ‘These operations 
were scarcely performed, when Menie returned to tell 
her that Jamie was waiting at the dyke. Away went 
Maggie; and after a short conference, she returned 
to the house; and bidding Menie bring her a sheet of 
paper and the bottle of ink, she set down to the diffi- 
cult task of inditing a letter; This important affair 
completed, she kissed Menie, and sent her off to bed. 
Maggie’s next exploit was to array herself in the Sun- 
day clothes of Malcolm, the young shepherd; after 
which she wrote and left a letter for her husband, ex- 
plaining the cause of her absence. We need not 
follow Maggie in her long and fatiguing journey, 
during which she was accompanied by the faithful 
Jamie, nor detail the difficulties she experienced in 
her endeavour to get into the Tower, which she at 
length accomplished. Struck with the simple fidelity 
of Maggie as an old retainer of the earl, and as one 
who wished to sympathise in his misfortunes, the 
warden consented that she should be admitted. 

“ Oh, man!” said Maggie to her guide, as he led 
her on, “I wish I could let ye in to hae a crack wi’ 
the earl; it would do your heart gude to hear me 
telling him a’ about our bonnie country, and its bit 
burns and streams—the Ettrick and the Slitterick, 
the Feeder and the Leeder, the Fala and the Gala, 
the Ale and the Kail, the Yod and the Jed, the Black- 
adder, the Whitadder, the Teviot, and the Tweed. 
But I doubt it wadna answer to take ye in wi’ me; 
the earl mightna like to be fashed wi’ fremit folk.” 
“‘T dare say not,”’ replied the soldier, good-naturedly ; 
“but this is the door of the-earl’s room: I must lock 
you ins but I’ll not be long in coming for you.” 

No sooner did Maggie find herself in the presence 
of the earl, than, hurrying up to him, she dropped on 
her knees, and, amidst sobs and tears, cried out, 
“ Wae’s me, wae’s me, that I suld ever see this day !” 

“Who are you, my good woman? and what has 
brought you here ?”’ asked the earl. ‘‘ Wha suld I 
be but Muirside Maggie, that you took out o’ the mirk 
pit o’ grief; and I maun hae had a heart like a whin- 
stane if I could hae forgotten a’ ye hae done for us. 
But I maun haste to tell my errand. This is what 
brought me here,” she continued, snatching off her 
cap, and unplaiting her long hair, from which fell a 
goodly number of gold pieces. 

“Why, Maggie, this is like a fairy tale,” said the 
earl. ‘I’ve mair yet! I’ve mair yet!” cried Mag- 
gie, as she broke the bannock, and showed it to the 
earl, stuffed full of gold; ‘‘ I havena time to pike the 
gold out o’ the bannock, so ye maun e’en just let me 
put it in your pouch;” and Maggie hastily crammed 
the bannock into the earl’s pocket. 

“Well, Maggie,” said the earl, considerably -af- 
fected by this proof of her gratitude, ‘‘I accept of 
the assistance you have brought me, in the same spi- 
rit in which it is offered. It may perhaps be the 
means of helping me to my own again; and should 
that day ever arrive, you and yours will not be for- 
gotten.” ‘ Dinna speak that gait; it’s only your 
ain that I’ve brought you ;. if we served ye by night 
and by day on our bended knees, it would be a’ ower 
little for your merey to us in the days of our great 
distress. But, gude sake, there is the sodger! I 
maunawa. Oh! get out o’ this place as fast as you 
oe and come hame again-to your ain bonny heathery 
hills.” 


The soldier now appeared, and conducted Maggie 
to the Tower gate, where she found Jamie waiting for 
her. “It’s a’ right,” said Maggie; ‘ but dinna speak 
to me yet: I’ll tell you a’ about it when we get into 
the hostelrie.” 

We shall not stop to describe Maggie’s journey 
home, nor the joy with which she was received there. 
Suffice it, that Tullishill’s heart was so much softened 
by happiness at her safe return, which the good dame 
insisted was in consequence of Jamie’s great care of 
her, that he consented to the immediate marriage of 
the lovers. 

To complete Maggie’s delight, she soon after heard 
that her golden key had unlocked the prison of the 
earl, who made his escape to Holland. The restora- 
tion soon afterwards relieved him from his troubles, 
and advanced him to a higher worldly prosperity than 
he or his family had ever previously enjoyed; and he 
had gratitude and good feeling enough (whatever was 
his general character as a private man, or as a party 


politician) to reward the generous devotedness of 
Maggie, by giving her and her husband a free lease 
of Tullishill for the term of their own lives and thas 
of their daughter Menie. This boon of honour and 
gratitude was conferred by the hands of the earl him- 
self, Who at the same time threw round his benefac- 
tor’s neck a rich silver chain, for the adornment of 
her handsome person—a gift still carefully preserved 
by the descendants of the family, respectable farmers 
in Berwickshire, asa memorial of the singular and 
fortunate enterprise of “‘ Muirside Maggie.’’* 


EYES. ; 

THE power of vision in the eye is commonly selected 
as the most striking evidence of design in the Creator, 
and is certainly the most wonderful and incompre- 
hensible of the properties of animal life. The laws of 
vision are said by scientific men to depend on general 
laws connected with light, and in the action to which 
rays of light are subjected in passing through sub- 
stances which permit this passage. Anatomists inform 
us that to see an-object there must be the cornea, the 
aqueous humour, the pupil, the crystalline lens, the 
vitreous humour. and the retina; and all these parts 
of the eye must be in a condition to perform their se- 
veral offices. But all this does not account for vision, 
Outward objects may be represented in our eye as in 
a mirror; but how these representations are known to 
the mind, is a mystery: all we know is, that there is 
a connection, by means of nerves, between the retina 
and the brain; yet how these nerves act on our un- 
derstanding, no one can explain. Agreeably to the 
philosophical theory of vision, it would seem to us 
that there must be one sort of construction of the eye 
adapted to act with reference to one uniform and in- 
variable law of nature. But this is not the case. The 
Creator has contrived many kinds of eyes, to suit a 
variety of animated beings, men, beasts, birds, fishes, 
and insects; and every distinct kind has its own in- 
comprehensible wonders. The exceeding sensitiveness 
of the eye would expose it to irreparable injury, and 
it might soon be destroyed if such means were not 
given. In the human form it is set and protected in 
a bony cavity, surmounted by a barrier of short hairs, 
which prevents it being deluged by the perspiration 
which pours down our forehead. Should any injuries 
occur to it, they may be remedied by the hand, a 
member which in the lower animals is in this case 
supplied by peculiar and happy contrivances of nature. 
Birds generally, and many animals, and the horse 
among others, have a third eyelid, the constant action 
of which may be easily observed, and so curiously 
adapted to use; that it can be passed over the outer 
surface of the eye in almost an instant, and by its 
action all offending substances are wiped away. On 
examination, it is found that this eyelid moves on 
mechanical principles well understood, but in this in- 
stance marvellously applied. In the horse, the third 
eyelid is moistened by a pulpy substance, by which 
the dust on the eyeball is wiped clean off; so that the 
eye is hardly ever seen with any thing upon it, though 
greatly exposed from its size and posture, 

The keenness of vision in birds of prey, which see 
at very great distances, and also at very short ones, 
requires another special arrangement. The eye of 
these animals is so constructed that it can, by means 
of pliable scales on the outside of the ball of the eye, 
and by muscles drawn over them, so diminish or en- 
large the size of the eye, that it will perform its duty 
as to an object, however near and however distant it 
may be. This power of vision enables birds to see, 
from their airy elevation, far beyond the reach of the 
human eye, over a wide extent, and to discern theic 
food by an instantaneous glance. So perfect is this 
keenness of vision, that they are enabled to know 
whether the object seen is living or dead, though the 
position of the body may be the same in either case. 

By far the most remarkable arrangement regarding 
the eyes of animals is observable in the vision of the 
insect races. In this instance the eye is fixed to the 
head; whether because there is not room to turn it 
conveniently, or because another provision is better, 
is of no consequence. Such is the fact; and see how 
nature has compensated the want of the moying pro- 
cess. Inthe common fly, which offers a ready example, 
are seen two small round projections at the side of the 
head. These little dull protuberances are not single 
eyes. Pach projection contains many thousands of 
eyes disposed in rows, each one of which is capable of 
transmitting an impression of outward objects ; and 
by this means the fly can see as well behind as before, 
as well down.as up, and is therefore put on its guard 
against attack. A German naturalist counted 6236 
eyes in a silkworm. Another naturalist counted 
14,000 in a drone fly, and 27,000 in a dragon fly. It 
has been proved by actual experiment, with the help 
of microscopes, that each one of these eyes was capa- 
ble of receiving an independent and distinct impres- 
sion. The inference seems necessarily to be, that the 
retina of these insects may receive, at the same time, 


* The above story is from the Frendship’s Offering for 1829, and 
is founded on an incident related in ** The Picture of Scotland,” by 
one of the editors of the present work, 
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some thousands of impressions without any confusion ; 
which is far more wonderful than the single impres- 
sion made on the retina of our own species, and on 
those of other animals, who have two eyes with a re- 
tina for each. : ~ 

The little insect or fly that skims about so merrily, 
and shoots so rapidly along pools of water, requires to 
see both upwards and downwards at once; and so 
nature has kindly provided for their comfort in this 
respect, by fitting a portion of their eyes on the upper 
part of the head, and another portion below; they 
hence see into the air and into the water at the same 
time. 

Naturalists have remarked a beautiful arrangement 
af a provisional character in the case of bats. ‘These 
animals fiy chiefly during a period of night, and build 
their nests in the inner recesses of dark caverns ; 
they must, therefore, be able to direct themselves 
through the air by another sense than that of seeing. 
It has been found that if the eyes of bats are destroyed 
altogether, and leather glued over their sockets, and 
if even their ears and nostrils be at the same time ren- 
dered useless, they will still continue to direct their 
flight as well as before, and avoid in their course 
through the air the smallest threads and other objects 
hung up to intercept them. They can likewise thread 
the mazes of a cavern without hurting themselves on 
the walls, and in this state of total blindness and 
deafness, and destitute of the power of smelling, they 
will go directly to their nest-holes. The provision 
in this instance appears to be in the sense of touch. 
The fine membranes of the wings have such a delicacy 
of touch, that by this means alone, in its passage 
through the air, the animal becomes aware of the 
proximity of objects, which it takes care to avoid. 
Unless it was possessed of this faculty, it could not, 
during darkness or twilight, avoid those objects which 
might obstruct it in its rapid flight. 
ed 


THE ANNUALS. 

STORY OF AN EAST INDIAN Boy. 
WHUTHIN the last ten, and more particularly the last 
four or five years, quite anew species of publications has 
been established under the generic title of ANNUALS. 
_ They can hardly be called literary productions, for 
few of them contain any printed matter of great value. 
Their principal literary merit has consisted in now 
and then some pretty good stories, written by popu- 
jar or fashionable authors; and the chief aim of their 
publishers has evidently been to make them pretty 
picture-books. To accomplish this end, no expense 
has been spared ; in some instances, indeed, no less 
than ten thousand pounds have been expended in the 
“ getting up” of a single edition of an Annual. The 
arts of drawing, engraving, and bookbinding, have 
here been carried to an extent formerly inconceivable. 
There can be no question that the skill now displayed 
in the pictorial embellishments of the Annuals, exceeds 
that putforth in any other department of the finearts in 
England. The genius of painting and sculpture sinks 
before that of our copper and steel-plate engraving, 
which now surpasses that of any other country. In 
this respect, therefore, the Annuals, often humble 
though they be in literary pretension, have tended 
wonderfully to advance this department of the fine 
arts. 


Already some of the Annuals for 1835 have made 
their appearance, to delight us with theexquisite beauty 
of their embellishments, and to put usin remembrance 
of those kindly affections which they are intended 
to cherish and exercise at the approaching Christmas. 
First we would speak of an exceedingly elegant book, 
entitled “‘ JEnnines’s. PidrURESQUE ANNUAL.” 
The subject of the volume seems to be a Spanish ro- 
mance, and it is illustrated with a series of engravings 
of the most exquisite beauty. The drawings are by 
Mr D. Roberts, now acknowledgedly at the head of 
British architectural painters, and are designed to 
pourtray some of the more striking remains of Spanish 
and Moorish grandeur, especially where connected 
with naturally picturesque landscapes. We recom- 
mend this work most earnestly. The next which 
has attracted our attention is entitled the ‘ Onr- 
ENTAL ANNUAL.” This beautiful volume consists 
of sketches of East, Indian scenery, life, and man- 
ners, with an abundance of anecdotes of tiger-hunt- 
ing’and other sports in the East. It is embellished 
with a number of exceedingly fine engravings, exe- 
cuted from the drawings of Mr Daniell, and’such as 
will charm every one with their novelty and sweet- 
ness. It is quite refreshing to turn from views of the 
Rialto, Italian castles and monasteries, which the An- 
nuals have been crowded with for some years, to 
sketches of the interior of Mahommedan mosques, 
Hindoo temples, cool shady groves of palm trees, 
men riding upon sioshchts or sultanas reclining at 
-open verandahs in the seraglio, with attendants play- 
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ing on lutes, while all around them are scattered the 
trifling but rich ornaments of oriental palaces. 

One of the chief merits of the Oriental Annual con- 
sists in its being a readable book. | It:possesses a num- 
ber of little sketches which will be perused with plea- 
sure, and which we might extract for the benefit of 
those who will not have an opportunity of seeing the 
work itself, The following interesting anecdote con- 
nected with the city of Lucknow will doubtless gratify 
a number of our readers :— 


Some thirty years since, the captain of an India- 
man residing in this city, obtained an introduction to 
a Persian lady of great personal attractions, of whom 
he shortly after became enamoured. She returned 
his affections, and they married. The lady being in 
possession of great wealth, the husband relinquished 
his profession, and took up his permanent abode at 
Lucknow. Here he resided with his wife for upwards 
of three years in great domestic comfort, during which 
period she bore him three children. From this time 
the father was absent until the eldest boy was about 
seven years of age, when he brought him to England 
in order to obtain for him the advantages of a Kuro- 
pean education. It happened that the father, for some 
reason now only to be surmised, led his child to sup- 
pose that he was not related to him, but merely a 
friend to whose care he had been committed during the 
voyage. Almost immediately upon their arrival in 
this country, the father suddenly died without reveal- 
ing to his charge the relationship subsisting between 
them. As the boy bore the complexion of his native 
clime, and the features of the race from which he 
sprang on the maternal side, he was looked upon as a 
half-caste by the relatives of the deceased, who had 
never been informed of the father’s marriage; they 
therefore considered that they made a suitable provi- 
sion for him by binding him an apprentice to a grocer, 
with whom he served his time, and proved a faithful 
and assiduous servant. When the period of his ap- 


} prenticeship was completed, the relations of his late 


father gave him a hundred pounds, and cast him upon 
the wide world to seek his fortune, at the same time 
discouraging any expectation of future assistance ; 
glad to be thus easily freed from the claims of one 
whom they deemed an incumbrance. 


Without patron or friend, the deserted youth had 
little chance of establishing himself in his business by 
securing a respectable connection—a half-caste being 
looked upon with a kind of conventional prejudice, 
which it is to be hoped the late act of Pariiament in 
favour of this slighted race will tend speedily to sub- 
due. Thus circumstanced, he was at length reduced 
to such a state of destitution, that, in order to.prevent 
the accession of irremediable poverty, he became an 
itinerant dealer in tea, and in this humble capacity 
contrived to realise an uncertain subsistence, which 
he rendered still more precarious by adding to his 
domestic responsiblities that expensive blessing—a 
wife. He married the daughter of a labouring car- 
penter, with whom he casually became acquainted, 
without any portion but her beauty and household 
dexterity. She was a comely woman, and, fortu- 
nately for him, turned out an excellent manager ; his 
expenses were therefore not materialy increased. 


Having been represented to the servants of a gen- 
tleman residing in the country as an honest fellow 
who sold excellent tea for a small profit, he found 
among them a ready sale for the commodity in which 
he dealt ; and though they were keen chafferers, and 
generally pushed a hard bargain with him, still he was 
constant in his attendance upon them, as the esta- 
blishment was large, the sale therefore considerable, 
and his money returns quick. His civility moreover 
was appreciated, so that he always found aready wel- 
come among those merry domestics. 


He was one day upon the point of quitting the 
house, when he chanced to pass the master as the 
latter was ascending the steps of the portico. The 
gentleman seemed suddenly struck with his appear- 
ance, eyeing him with an eager and somewhat impa- 
tient curiosity. The poor huckster, for he occasionally 
sold other things besides tea when he found he could 
turn such traffic to profitable account, felt abashed at 
the rigid and unexpectéd scrutiny, touched his hat 
with a tremulous obsequiousness as he passed the lord 
of the mansion, and made the best of his way home, 
fearing that the gentleman had entertained some 
unfavourable suspicion of him. As soon as he had 
retired, the master asked his servants what they knew 
respecting him, and though this was very little, it 
was still sufficientto induce him to desire again to see 
the itinerant tea-dealer ; he therefore gave orders that 
he should be apprised the next time the latter called. 
This was accordingly done; and when the poor fellow 
was introduced to the great man, he began to enter- 
tain fears that he was labouring under the odium of 
a base suspicion. The old gentleman commenced by 
questioning him about his birth and parentage. His 
replies at length convinced the inquirer that the hum- 
ble vender of tea was the object for whom he had been 
some time in search. 

It happened that this very gentleman was resid- 
ing at Lucknow at the time of the captain’s marriage 
with the Persian lady, and was in fact the only Euro- 
pean, besides her husband, with whom she had been 
acquainted. He was moreover present at the mar- 
riage, and the sole attesting witness. The widow had 
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latterly written him several earnest letters from Luck- 
now, imploring him to use his best endeavours to re- 
cover her boy, of whom she had heard nothing for 
nearly twenty years. Upon receiving an appeal so-ur- 
gent and affecting, the kind-hearted friend did his 
best to discover the lost son; but having no clue, and 
finding his efforts end in disappointment, he had 
abandoned all hopes of success, when the resemblance 
of the huckster to the Indian lad, as the former quitted 
his house on the morning of the preceding day, struck 
him so forcibly, that he felt instantly convinced of 
their identity, which his subsequent inquiries con- 
firmed, 

The old genileman now made the long-neglected 
half-caste, as he was considered to be, acquainted with 
every particular of his birth, informing him that the 
person who brought him to England was his father, 
and that he had a mother in India who was longing 
to clasp him to her bosom. She had deposited several 
thousand pounds in the Calcutta bank for his use, should 
he be discovered, and was inconsolable at his myste- 
rious absence. Her affection never fora moment sub- 
sided ;: she had mourned for him as for one dead, though 
not without a hope of still meeting him, in spite of 
her long and bitter disappointment. 

This intelligence came like a light from heaven upon 
the friendless outcast. He could for the moment 
scarcely believe so flattering a reality ; but it was in- 
deed true that he who had for years been reduced to 
the hard necessity of trudging about the country with 
a hawker’s licence, abandoned by those relatives who 
should have protected him from such’ degradation, 
was destined to come into the possession of great 
wealth, which his former privations have taught him 
how to enjoy. His newly discovered friend furnished 
him with immediate letters to his agent in Calcutta. 
He secured a passage without delay, and after a pro- 
sperous voyage, reached the City of Palaces, whither 
his mother quickly repaired, with a large retinue, to 
receive and convey him to her own magnificent abode 
at Lucknow. Shortly after his arrival, he sent to 
England for his wife, who followed in the first ship 
that sailed after the receipt of his letter. These latter 
transactions tock place within the last three years. 
The parties are now at Lacknow, living in splendour 
and happiness. These few simple facts might furnish 
the groundwork of a romance of no ordinary interest. 
Their authenticity may be relied on. 


A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 
THE LOUVRE AND THUILERIES. 
Havine sauntered through the arcades, galleries, and 
gardens .of the Palais Royal, and noted the exquisite 


‘taste with which that extensive structure has recently 


been completed, our attention was next directed to 
the palaces of the Louvre and Thuileries. These 
splendid edifices are not, like the Palais Royal, hem- 
med in on all sides with crowded streets, but occupy 
a most advantageous situation on the north or right 
bank of the Seine, from which river they are sepa- 
rated by a long line of noble quays. The palaces of 


.the Louvre and Thuileries, though two distinct build- 


ings, should be taken as forming only one edifice, and 
be viewed as a whole. The Louvre is the most an- 
cient of these structures, and that which usually at- 
tracts the chief notice of strangers. The present 
edifice, which replaced a castle of great antiquity, was 
begun in 1528, in the reign of Francis I., and was 
slowly carried towards completion by Louis XIIf. 
XIV. and XV. At the revolution, the building pre- 
sented signs of decay and ruin, and immense sums 
were required to complete it. Bonaparte having re- 
solved to undertake it, the work advanced for fifteen 
years, and was brought into its present finished state. 
On the side next the Seine, the Louvre presents to the 
delighted eye of the stranger a magnificent line of 
building, composed of a basement and peristyle, sur- 
mounted by a balustrade, the whole ornamented with 
pilasters, central and lateral projections, and medal. 
lions. The various rows of windows are also appropri- 
ately decorated. To render the effect more striking, on 
this quarter the Louvre is connected with the Thui« 
leries on the west, showing an uninterrupted though 
not a straight line of the most elegant architecture 
for the better part of a mile. The chief entrances to 
this structure are found to lead from a court which is 
entered from four grand gateways. This court is a 
perfect square, one thousand six hundred feet in cir- 
cumference, enclosed with four piles of building. Be- 
sides the four grand gates that lead into the court 
from the street, there are twenty-four doors leading 
from the apartments, surmounted by circular win- 
dows, and ornamented with allegorical figures in bas- 
relief. Some idea of the magnificence of this structure, 
next the court, may be formed when it is stated, that, 
besides the sculptures, marble tablets, and niches, of 
which there is a profusion in every part, it is orna- 
mented with no fewer than five hundred and thirty- 
eight Corinthian columns and pilasters. Each of the 
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four fronts to the court is, however, differently deco- 
rated with figures in relief, which it would be endless 
to describe, and must be seen to be appreciated. I 
should also mention that the exterior of the building 
on all its sides is likewise variously ornamented; for 
I remarked, that not only here, but in every other 
elegant structure, the French are not contented with 
erecting a fine front, but display their architectural 
skill on all the sides of a building. , 

On entering the interior of this spendid suite of 
buildings, you find that the ground floors are sectioned 
into salles or saloons, with tesselated marble pave- 
ments, and pillars of the same material, and are de- 
voted to the exhibition of sculpture and other sub- 
stantial works of art; and that the galleries above are 
disposed for the exhibition of paintings of the ancient 
and modern masters of the various schools. To give 
but a faint idea of these splendid halls, will require a 
separate article; it is here only necessary to state, that 
the Louvre, stripped as it is of many of the great ef- 
forts in sculpture and painting which it possessed prior 
to the restoration of the Bourbons, still exhibits no 
deficiency of pictorial embellishment, and offers to the 
visitor a sight unexampled for unity of design in any 
part of the world, and such as cannot fail to raise feel- 
ings of admiration and wonder in the mind of the 
most commonplace spectator. These galleries, as well 
as the salles below, are continually crowded with visit- 
ors from all parts of Europe, every one being ad- 
mitted gratis—strangers by exhibition of their pass- 
ports—and you may at all times notice numbers of 
young artists of both sexes engaged in copying the 
best pieces on the walls. 


The western front of the main pile of the buildings 
of the Louvre faces an open area or parallelogram, the 
opposite or western extremity of which is occupied 
with the central structure of the palace of the Thui- 
leries. On the south side of this extensive area, which 
is upwards of a thousand feet in length, ranges the noble 
line of buildings which connects the two palaces al- 
ready spoken of. On the north side of the area, 
which is called the Place de Carrousel, a similar wing 
is projected from the Thuileries half way towards the 
Louvre, and it is now in contemplation to continue 
the line so as to completely inclose the area. A‘ pre= 
sent, this area is disfigured with some private edifices 
partially taken down, and which, when removed, will 
leave the Place de Carrousel entirely free of any struc- 
ture save that of the triumphal arch—a monument 
erected in 1816 to the glory of the French army. The 
height of this isolated pile is forty-five feet, its length 
sixty, and its breadth twenty and a half. It resembles 
the famous Roman arch of Septimus Severus, being 
composed of three arches ; its mass is of fine freestone, 
and eight Corinthian columns of red marble, with 
bases and capitals of bronze, adorn the principal fa- 
cades, A car with four horses, in bronze, ornament 
the platform on the top. On all sides, and in the in- 
sides of the arches, are seen the most beautiful sculp- 
tures, chiefly of allegorical objects. 


The principal part of the palace of the Thuileries, 
looking from this arch, measures upwards of three 
hundred yards in length, and exhibits a style of archi- 
tecture equally beautiful with that of the Louvre, but 
greatly injured in effect at the centre and ends by tall 
slated roofs, in an old French taste, The chief en- 
trance is at the centre, where there is a lofty vestibule 
supported by marble pillars, and leading through the 
building to the gardens behind. The gardens of the 
Thuileries, which burst upon our sight on emerging 
from the central entrance of the palace, are at once 
peculiar from their style, and impressive from their 
extraordinary extent. In the foreground are seen an 
elegant arrangement of parterres, white marble vases, 
statues, and fountains; whilein the distance, on either 
hand, rise solid masses of stately trees, through which, 
directly in the centre, a broad avenue of about two 
miles in length pursues a straight line westward, and 
is terminated at the summit of a gently rising ground 
by the triumphal arch de ]’Htoile. The arrangement 
also includes some beautiful terraces, both contiguous 
to the palace and along the sides of the gardens. At 
certain points of these terraces, there are placed some 
of the finest marble sculptures, copies from the antique. 
Both the broad open walks and terraces are further 
ornamented with a large number of orange trees, each 
growing from a square green-painted box, remove- 
able to a more secluded spot during the winter 
months. The beautiful yellowish-green tints of these 
orange plants contrast finely with the darker foliage 
of the trees, the brilliant colours of the flowers, and 
the pure white of the sculptured figures. I should 
mention that the garden is bounded both on the side 
next the town, and that next the river, with a splendid 
tall iron rail, which, like all such erections if France 
placed around or pertaining to royal residences, is 
painted of a bright green colour, and tipped with 
gold. The clustering masses of trees seen in the dis- 
tance on either hand cover what is termed the Champs 
Elysées, or Elysian fields, a name sufficiently high- 
sounding, yet which is somewhat appropriate, for the 
trees are every where disposed in converging radii or 
avenues open to the public, who may here walk or re. 


cline on benches in the shade during the highest heats 
of summer. The gardens of the Thuileries and these 
umbrageous walks seem to form a favourite resort of 
the Parisians. As in the case of the gardens of the 
Palais Royal, here, during the whole day, but parti- 
cularly in the evening, may be seen thousands of well- 
dressed persons of both sexes walking about enjoying 
the scene, or sitting on the rush-bottomed chairs 
which are strewed about for their use. A further 
temptation to visit the gardens in the afternoons and 
evenings, is the playing of one or other of the regi- 
mental bands, which station themselves near the pa- 
lace, and regale the inmates with some of the finest 
military music. Amongst the thousands of persons 
of different classes of society, and of all ages, from 
the child in a pinafore to the prim sexagenarian in 
the costume of a bypast era, the stranger is delighted 
to witness the harmony and the simplicity of manners 
which prevail. No work of art is touched, no indi- 
vidual is molested, no improper expression is uttered, 
and the whole scene seems to partake of the elegauce 
and propriety of a drawing-room. 

The gardens of the Thuileries, which suffered du- 
ring the revolutionary tumults, were greatly improved 
and beautified by Bonaparte. One of the principal 
improvements in Paris effected by this presiding 
genius, was the planning and erection of the Rue 
Rivoli, which bounds the gardens of the Thuileries 
on the side next the town. The Rue Rivoli is a long 
single line of building, running the whole length of 
the gardens. It is built, as usual, of fme white free- 
stone, of excellent architecture for private dwellings, 
public or government offices, and places of business. 
The basement is composed of a lofty colonnade and 
arcade, which, when entered at either extremity, ap- 
pears to be of a very extraordinary length. Prince’s 
Street, Edinburgh, approaches nearest in character to 
the Rue Rivoli of any street in Great Britain; but 
the houses in Prince’s Street are greatly inferior in 
aspect, and do not rest on an open basement, and no 
street that I know of van show such an extensive line 
of arcades. The Rue Rivoli, which thus hems in the 
town, and closes the view of many inferior thorough- 
fares, is intersected at divers puints with streets in 
nearly the same style of architecture, leading from 
the Rue St Honoré and the parts beyond. These 
modern Streets are generally called by names derived 
from popular political movements: one is entitled 
Rue Pyramids, from the celebrated battle of the 
pyramids in Egypt; another Rue d’Algiers; and a 
third Rue 29 Juliet. One, which is called Rue Cas- 
tiglione, leads to the open octagonal space called the 
Place Vendome, which may be termed one of the 
chief sights of Paris. This Place is about four 
hundred and fifty feet across, and is surrounded, 
except at the openings of the converging streets, by 
fine lofty buildings ornamented with Corinthian pi- 
lasters, and used as private dwellings. It is not, 
however, the buildings of the Place, but its central 
structure, which attracts the notice of the visitor. In 
the centre stands the famous triumphal pillar which 
Napoleon erected to commemorate the success of his 
arms in Germany, in the campaign of 1803, and 
which rests upon a spot, which, till 1792, was orna- 
mented with an equestrian statue of Louis XIV. 
Napoleon’s Pillar is an imitation of the Pillar of Tra- 
jan at Rome, and the total elevation is one hundred 
and thirty-five feet. The pedestal and shaft are 
built of stone, and covered with bas-reliefs, in bronze, 
representing, in a spiral form, the various victories 
of the French army. The bronze plates composing 
these representations are produced from twelve hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, taken from the Russian and 
Austrian armies, and melted for the purpose. The 
summit of the pillar, which is approached by an in- 
terior winding staircase, is ornamented with a figure 
of Napoleon standing on an acroterium of the usual 
dimensions. The original figure of Napoleon was 
pulled down with contumely in 1814, when a white 
flag was planted in honour of the Bourbons; but this 
emblem has in its turn been displaced, to give room 
for the present figure of Napoleon, which was recently 
erected amidst the triumphant acclamations of the 
Parisians. The statue is in bronze, -of elegant work- 
manship, and represents Bonaparte in his usual con- 
templative attitude, and looking towards the Thui- 
leries; he however wears the cocked hat which is 
always given to his figures, and this greatly detracts 
from the classic elegance of the statue. The bronze 
figure of the Duke of York at St James’s Park will 
be allowed to be superior in point of attitude and 
tasteful arrangement of the garments; but Napoleon’s 
statue in the Place Vendome is nowhere else surpassed 
in Britain by similar figures. 

To return to the gardens of the Thuileries. These 
elegant grounds, at their junction with the Champs 
Elysées, are cut across by a wide open space, by which 
the road from the Rue Rivoli turns southward towards 
the Seine, where it is crossed by the Pont or Bridge 
Louis XVI. ‘this area, which was once called the 
Place Louis XV., but is now termed the Place de 
Concorde, is of an octagonal form, and is bounded on 
the north, in continuation of the Rue Rivoli, by two 
royal structures, each two hundred and eighty-eight 
feet in length, of exquisite Grecian architecture, 
resting on colonnades and arcades. Between these 
two edifices a short street runs northward, and is 
terminated by a beautiful modern structure orna- 
mented with a row of pillars and a pediment. Turn- 
ing from this well-arranged group of buildings on the 


north, the stranger is enchanted with the appearance 
of the gardens of the Thuileries and their terminat- 
ing balustrades on the left, the Champs Elysées on 
the right, and the Bridge of Louis XVI. straight for- 
ward on the south. The view in this last direction 
may be termed the most striking in architectural gran- 
deur and multiplicity of objects; for it includes not 
only the bridge and its various figures, but the Cham- 
ber of Deputies immediately beyond, and the domes of 
various other public structures on the sonth bank of 
the Seine, particularly the huge dome of the Hospital 
des Invalides, which towers aloft in the distance. This 
is by far the finest bridge in Paris. It was exeented 
towards the end of the reign of Louis XVI., and a 
number of its stones were procured from the ruins 
of the Bastille. It consists of five arches, the total 
length of which is four hundred and ‘sixty-one feet, 
by a breadth of sixty-one feet. It is not, however, 
the bridge itself, but the ornaments which decorate 
it, and other objects, which fix the admiration of the 
spectator. Along the parapets are placed twelve co- 
lossal figures. of distinguished personages in white 
marble, executed by various sculptors. Among these 
figures are those of Turenne, Bayard, Colbert, Condé, 
Cardinal Richelieu, Sully, and Duquesne. The ef- 
fect produced by this double line of statues is greatly 
enhanced by the decorations in front of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, which fronts the entrance to the 
bridge on the farther side of the Seine. ‘This edi- 
fice exhibits a row of twelve lofty Corinthian columns, 
surmounted by a pediment, and based on a deep 
flight of steps nearly a hundred feet in breadth. This 
elegant front of what was once the Palais Bourbon is 
considered one of the finest specimens of architecture 
in the French capital, At the foot of the steps, upon 
side pedestals eighteen feet in elevation, are colossal 
statues of Justice, Strength, Navigation, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Commerce. These figures, which are 
executed in white marble, and in sitting postures, re- 
semble representations of ancient Romans in their 
toge, and harmonise finely in the distance with the 
marble statues on the bridge. 


The Place Louis XV., when I visited it, was in the 
course of improvement, and in a few years it will be a 
highly ornamental octagonal area; yet, though par- 
tially confused with rubbish, it did not fail to excite 
in my mind more acute sensations than those which 
were produced by a sight of the most gorgeous struc- 
tures. I could not but recollect that it was on’ this 
spot that the unfortunate Louis XVI. suffered death 
on the 2Ist of January 1793; and that here, also, 
perished his not less unfortunate qneen, Marie An- 
toinette, on the 16th of October the same year. Here, 
likewise, many other victims of revolutionary ven- 
geance met vheir death by the guillotine, and among 
others, Louis Philippe Joseph Duke of Orleans, Dan- 
ton, Camille-Desmoulins, Anacharsis Clootz, Eliza- 
beth, sister of Louis XVI., the infamous Robespierre, 
St Just, Dumas, and more than a hundred of less note, 
yet of greater consequence than the thousands who 
suffered under the guillotine in the Place de Greve— 
a locality fully more than a mile distant to the east, 
in front of the Hotel de Ville. And strange to say, 
here on the very same spot, in 1814, was erected an 
altar to consecrate with religious honours the triumph 
of the allies, and the restoration of the Bourbons. 
Surely no spot in the capital /of France is so full of 
interest from historical associations, and none is so 
surrounded with so many objects of architectural 
grandeur. 


From the Place Louis XV., the stranger may enjoy 
a delightful walk along the north bank of the Seine, in 
the direction of St Cloud and Versailles, or along the 
avenne de Neuilly, through the centre of the Champs 
Klysées, towards the triumphal arch at the extremity 
of these ornamented grounds. This arch is the largest 
edifice of the kind ever erected in ancient or modern 
times. It is absolutely overwhelming in its hugeness, 
and the stranger is lost in the inquiry how such an 
amount of capital and labour could have been expend- 
ed in the erection of a structure not devoted to any 
purpose of utility whatsoever. I cannot pretend to 
describe this extraordinary work of art as it ought to 
be described. 
ornaments are secluded by temporary erections, and 
in the course of being finished. This ninth wonder 
of the world, as it may be called, was begun at 
the expense of the city of Paris in 1806, to comme- 
morate the triumphs of Napoleon. The idea of come 
memorating Bonaparte’s feats was afterwards aban. 
doned ; and now, from a row of entablatures and 
inscriptions at its summit, it seems to be dedicated 
to a series of battles of the French armies, begin- 
ning with those of Valmy and Jemappe. Possibly, 
before it is finished, it may be devoted to the com- 
memoration of quite different events. The princi- 
pal fronts of the edifice measure one hundred and 
thirty-three feet high by one hundred and thirty- 
four feet broad, which produces very nearly a square 
form, though such is the delusion of the eye, that the 
height seems greater than the breadth, & circumstance 
no doubt wisely calculated upon by the architect. The 
sides of the edifice measure sixty-seven feet in breadth. 
In the centre there is a grand arch forty-four feet in 
breadth and ninety-two feet in height, and two trans- 
versal arches which intersect it are twenty-five feet and 
a half in breadth, and fifty-sixin height. The vaults 
of the arches are finely decorated with carved work, 
and the exterior is ornamented with numerous alle- 
gorical figures, of which the French appear to be ree 
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At present, its exterior sculpture and ~ 
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markably fond. This monument, which is now in the 
course of completion at the expense of the government, 
is of the most beautiful fresh-water limestone. When 
finished, it will form one of the most majestic orna- 
ments of Paris. Nothing can be more commanding 
than the situation in which it is placed, or more mag- 
nificent than the view of which it forms a part. 


SIGNAL INSTANCE OF ENGLISH 
FORTITUDE. 

In the year 1709, when the British forces were in 
Spain, Alicant, a place of great importance, was be- 
sieged by an army of 12,000 men. As this city and 
castle had been taken by the remarkable valour of the 
British seamen, so the siege of it afterwards, when 
the English defended it, was one of the most remark- 
able actions in this age. ‘he following is a succinct 
account of the whole affair, from the time the place 
was invested, till its surrender :— 

Alicant is a city and port commanded by a strong 
castle, standing on a rock at a small distance from the 
sea, and about sixty-eight miles south from the capital 
city of Valencia. There was in it a gvod garrison, 
under the command of Major-General Richards, which 
made an obstinate defence against a very numerous 
army of the enemy, with a very large train of heavy 
artillery, and excellently supplied with ammunition. 
At last, the city being absolutely untenable, the gar- 
rison resolved to retire into the castle, which had hi- 
therto been esteemed impregnable. They sunk three 
cisterns in the solid rock, and then with incredible la- 
bour filled them with water. The troops that retired 
into it were Sir Charles Hotham’s regiment, and that 
of Colonel Sibourg, generally called the French regi- 
ment, because it was composed of refugees. After some 
progress made in this second siege, the French saw 
that it was impossible to do any great matter in the 
usual way, and therefore, contrary to all expectation, 
resolved upon a work, excessively laborious, and in 
all outward appearance, impracticable; which was 
that of mining through the solid rock, inorder to blow 
up the castle and its garrison into the air together. 
At first, Major-General Richards, and all the officers 
in the place, looked upon the enemy’s scheme as a 
thing impossible to be accomplished, and were secretly 
well pleased with their undertaking, in hopes it would 
give time for our fleet to come to their relief; yet this 
did not hinder them from doing all that lay in their 
power to incommode the workmen, and at last to 
countermine them. 

The besiegers, however, wrought so incessantly, and 
brought such numbers of peasants to assist them in 
their labours, that they having, in about twelve weeks’ 
time, finished the works for this service, and charged 
them with 1500 barrels of powder, and other materials 
of destruction, summoned the castle to surrender on 
March 2d, most solemnly assuring a safe and honour- 
able convoy to Barcelona, with bag and baggage for 
every person in it, if they submitted within three days, 
and prevented the ruin of the castle; but threatened 
otherwise, no mercy should be shown if any accident- 
ally escaped the blow. To demonstrate the reality of 
their design, they desired the garrison might depute 
three or more engineers, with other gentlemen of com- 
petent skill, to view their works, and make a faithful 
report of what they saw. Accordingly, two field-offi- 
cers went to the mine, and were allowed the liberty 
of making what scrutiny they pleased ; upon which 
they told the governor, that if their judgment failed 
them not, the explosion would carry up the whole cas- 
tle to the easternmost battery, unless it took vent in 
their own countermine or vein ; but at least they con- 
ceived it would carry away the sea battery, the lodg- 
ing rooms in the castle close, some of the chambers 
cut for soldiers’ barracks, and, they very much feared, 
might affect the great cistern. 

A grand council of war was called upon this, the 
French message delivered, and the engineers made 
their report; the besieged acknowledged their want 
of water, but believing the fleet might be sensible of 
their distress, and consequently under some concern 
for their relief, their unanimous resolution was, to 
commit themselves to the providence of God, and 
whatever fate attended them, to stand the springing 
of the mine. The French general and Spanish offi- 
cers expressed the utmost concern at this answer, and 
the second night of the three allowed, sent to divert 
them from what they called, and it is very likely 
thought, inexcusable obstinacy, offering the same 
honourable articles as before, even upon that late com- 
pliance; but these still were rejected by the besieged. 
The fatal third night approaching, and. no fleet seen, 
the French sent their last summons, and withal an 
assurance that their mine was primed, and should be 
sprung by six o’clock the next morning ; and though, 
as they saw, all hope and prospect of relief was vain, 
yet there was room for safety still, and the terms al- 
ready proposed were in their power to accept. The 
besieged persisted in their adherence to the result of 
the first council, and the French met their usual an- 
swer again ; therefore, as a prologue to their intended 
tragedy, they ordered all the inhabitants of that quar- 
ter to withdraw from their houses before five o’clock 
the ensuing morning. The besieged, in the meantime, 
kept a general guard, devoting themselves to their me- 
ditations. 'The Major-General, Colonel Sibourg, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thornicroft, of Sir Charles Ho- 


tham’s regiment, sat together in the governor’s usual 
lodging room ; other officers cantoned themselves as 
their tempers inclined them, to pass the melancholy 
night. 

Atlength day appearing, the governor was informed 
that the inhabitants were flying in crowds to the 
westernmost part of the town ; the governor, attended 
by the above-mentioned gentlemen, and about five or 
six other officers, went to the west battery, to inform 
himself better. After he had remained there about a 
quarter of an hour, Lieutenant-Colonel Thornicroft 
desired him to remove, as being unable to do any ser- 
vice there: he and Colonel Sibourg answered, that 
no danger was to be apprehended there, more than in 
any other place ; that there they would wait the event. 
The lieutenant-colonel remained because his superiors 
did, and other ofticers imitated the same example; but 
the hour of five being now considerably past, the cor- 
poral’s guard cried out that the train was fired, ob- 


serving some smoke from the lighted matches, and® 


other combustible matter near it, from whence the 
same ascended to the sentinels above. The governor 
and field-officers were then urged to retreat, but re- 
fused. 


The mine at last blew up; the rock opened and 
shut; the whole mountain felt the convulsion; the 
governor and field-oflicers, with their company, ten 
guns, and two mortars, were buried in the abyss; the 
walls of the castle shook, part of the great cistern fell, 
another cistern almost closed, and the rock shut a man 
to his neck in its cliff, who lived many hours in that 
afflicting posture. About thirty-six sentinels and 
women were swallowed in different quarters, whose 
dying groans were heard, some of them after the fourth 
mournful day. Many houses of the town were over- 
whelmed in their ruins, and the castle suffered much : 
but that it wears any form at all, was owing to the 
vent which the explosion forced through the veins of 
the rock, and the countermine. After the loss of the 
chief officers, the government fell of course to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel D’Albon, of Sibourg’s regiment, who 
drew out a detachment from the whole garrison, and 
with it made a desperate sally, to show how little he 
was moved at their thunder. The bombs from the 
castle played on the town more violently, and the shot 
galled every corner of their streets ; which marks of 
their resentment they continued till the arrival of our 
fleet, which they had expected so long. 


The Spanish and French historians speak of this 
action with all imaginable regard to the gallant de- 
fence made by vhe besieged, and the Spaniards called 
the ruined castle the monument of English courage. 
In the present day, under a more enlightened intelli- 
gence, we can only lament that kindred nations should 
ever have abandoned theinselves so far to the domi- 
nion of the lower propensities of our nature, as to have 
come into such deadly and unhappy collision. 


FAIR IN HINDOSTAN. 


Ir is not an easy matter (says Skinner, in his Ex- 
cursions in India) to describe the singular scene 
that is exhibited at the fair of Hurdwar, where 
the Hindoos assemble in countless multitudes, to com- 
bine, as they every where contrive so admirably to do, 
their spiritual.and temporal pursuits. For several 
miles before we reached it, we had passed thousands 
of people in every description of vehicle hastening to- 
wards it. They were of all ages, all costumes, and all 
complexions: no spot upon earth can produce so great 
a variety of the human race at one assemblage, and it 
would be impossible to enumerate the articles of different 
sorts, or even the countries that produce them, offered 
for sale in the streets. The merchants in their own 
languages praise their own commodities, and make a 
confusion of tongues highly bewildering to a learned 
pundit, but to a European “confusion worse con- 
founded.” There are horses from all parts of the globe, 
elephants, camels, and buffaloes, cows and sheep of 
every denomination, thickly crowded together ; dogs, 
cats, and monkies, leopards, bears, and cheators; 
sometimes the cubs of a tigress, and always from the 
elk to the mouse-deer, every species of that animal. 
Shawls from Cashmere, and woollen cloths from Eng- 
land, are displayed on the same stall; coral from the 
Red Sea, agate from tle Guzzarat, precious stones 
from Ceylon, gums and spices from Arabia, assafcetida 
and rose-water from Persia, brought by each country 
to the mart, lie by the side of watches from France, 
pickles from China, sauces from England, and per- 
fumes from Bond Street and the Rue St Honore. I 
have seen a case of French rouge, and henna for the 
fingers of an eastern fair, selling in adjoining booths ; 
antimony to give languor to an Oriental eye, and all 
the embellishments of a European toilet! In roam- 
ing through the fair, you are amused by the tricks of 
the eastern jockeys: here one is ambling on a richly 
caparisoned horse, with necklaces of beads and bangles 
of silver, displaying his paces with the utmost dexte- 
rity; another is galloping as hard as he can, to show 
how admirably he can bring him on his haunches ; 
while a third lets his horse loose, and calls him by a 
whistle, to prove his docility. Elephants and camels 
are exhibiting at the same time their several graces 
and accomplishments; while a Persian, with a brood 
of the beautiful cats of his country, stands quietly by 
to attract you with his quadrupeds, if you should fail 
in making a bargain for the larger ones. The dealers 


invariably ask ten times as much as they mean to take, { « 
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and vary their demands as they gather from your 
countenance your anxiety or indifference for the pur- 
chase. It is not uncommon for a horsedealer to fall, 
in the course of a few moments, in his demand, from 
ten to one thousand rupees. When the bargain is 
about to be concluded, the buyer and the seller throw 
a cloth over their hands, and, naming a price, ascer- 
tain by the pressure of certain joints how nearly 
they are making towards its termination. By this 
means, in the midst of a crowd, they deal in se- 
cret; and itis laughable to see, through an af- 
fected air of carelessness, how deeply they are in- 
terested. During their great attention to worldly 
matters, they are not forgetful of the grand object 
of the Hurdwar meeting: crowds succeeding crowds 
move all day towards the Ghant, and no minute of the 
twenty-four hours passes without being marked by 
the rites of the worship of the Ganges; the devout 
bathers of all sexes assemble in thousands, and pertorm 
their ablutions with so perfect a sincerity and indif- 
ference to appearance, that they seem nearly ignorant 
whether they are clad or not. The Ghaut presents as 
singular and motley a sight as the fair itself: Euro- 
peans lounging on the backs of elephants to witness the 
bathing—Brahmins busy in collecting the tribute— 
religious mendicants displaying every species of inde- 
cency and distortion—and Christian ministers anxi- 
ously and industriously distributing to the pilgrims 
copies of the Scriptures, translated into their various 
languages. Some of these excellent men—for no dif- 
ficulty or labour stays them in their heavenward 
course—sit in the porches of the temples, with baskets 
of tracts by their sides, giving them to all who ap- 
proach, 


LINES 
ON SENDING OUT TO HIS PARENTS IN A DISTANT COLONY, A 
LITTLE BOY WHO HAD BEEN LEFT AN INFANT WITH HIS 
RELATIVES IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The guardians of his infant days 
Yield to a higher right ; 

The hour arrives, the vessel weighs, 
That bears him from our sight. 

But ere she stretches to the deep, 

He, wondering, weeping, sinks to sleep. 


At morn, no loved familiar face 
His waking hour attends ; 
No well-known object can he trace, 
Nor hear the voice of friends, 
Who, from the dawn of childhood dim, 
Had still been all the world to him. 


Nor can he, from the deck, see more 
The castle with its towers, 

The dome-crowned hill, the winding shore 
The gardens and their flowers. 

His eye now rests on nothing, save 

The flying cloud and rolling wave. 


But lighter feelings soon find scope 
To chase the transient gloom, 
, And wonder, fancy, gladness, hope, 
Their wonted sway resume. 
Grief no abiding place’can find 
_ Within the buoyant infant mind. 


He scans the secrets of his ark, . 
He loves the deck to roam ; 

And soon that lone and little bark 
Becomes to him a home. 

The waste of waters and the sky 

No longer strike his startled eye. 


The sailors love him—as he runs, 
Smile at his merry falls ; 

While some will sigh for little ones, 
Whose image he recals ; 

And kind to him, feel as if kind 

To those they love and leave behind. 


And still to love him, that is all 
Our portion in him now, 

Fixed by what memory will recal 
Or fancy may allow: 

Far from his fathers’ distant shore, 

He can return to us no more. 


We see him wonder, as arose 
The enchanted castle’s wall, 
Or laugh at all the comic woes 
Which Gilpin did befall ; 
Or mourn the fatal arrow sped 
That stretched Cock Robin with the dead. 


We hear him say those little hymns 
So simple and sincere, 

Or gaily chaunt the nursery rhymes 
To childhood ever dear. 

In all his lisping words a grace 

We almost grieved time should efface. 


While evening deepens into gloom 
To tell the tale oft told ; 

To watch the flowers of fancy bloom, 
Or reason’s buds unfold ; 

To mark the good and true imprest 

Upon his young and artless breast. 


These were our pleasures and our cares, 
Which others now must know; 
If He who or destroys or spares, 
Shall overrule it so— 
May He control the tempest’s force, 
And guide the vessel in her course. 


And though by nature called away 
To a new home of joy, 

Oft may his thoughts to usward stray, 
Our little wandering boy. 

Yet be no shade of sorrow east 

O’er his fond memory of the past. 
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Tolummn for the Bops. 

I WAVE hitherto addressed you more in a tone of light 
familiarity, and with a view to your entertainment, 
than of sober advice. I have now, however, to say a 
few words to you—especially to those whose age ap- 
proaches manhood—on a subject which ought to engage 
your more serious consideration. I mean the necessity 
of self-dependence. Little as the experience has been 
which many of you have had in the world, and few 
as may be the books which you have perused, you can 
hardly have failed to learn this one great and startling 
truth, that nothing is to be obtained, no comfort pro- 
cured, no luxury or convenience possessed, without 
being previously purchased by exertion, Young as 
you are, you will have noticed that your parents 
do not get money wherewith to purchase the neces- 
saries of life, without giving something in return. 
Your father has fed and clothed you from your in- 
faticy; he has given you an education suited to his 
means; he has bestowed upon you an infinite degree 
of attention, in order to fit you for the busy scenes of 
life ; and when he has done all this, at a great expense 
both of his substance and his feelings, he cannot be 
expected to do more, farther than to give his best ad- 
vice for your welfare. 

Being now nurtured up to that point at which you 
are able to endure to a certain extent the withdrawal 
of parental support, you must not think it hard to be 
obliged to begin to do something for yourself. You 
only find yourself placed in the condition of every liy- 
ing creature. By an universal law of nature, the young 
of all animals are thrust forth from the parental nest 
on attaining sufficient strength to glean their own 
livelihood. , The humble domestic hen reads mankind 
a useful lesson, by pecking at its young, and leaving 
them to their own resources, when they arrive at a 
certain maturity. Such, modified by human feelings 
and human customs, must likewise be the conduct of 
rational parents in pushing forth their families into 
the world, and so must young men commence the 
process of depending on their own faculties for sub- 
sistence. Judging from what we see around us, there 
is sometimes extremely little regard paid to the moral 
lesson demonstrated by nature for our guidance in 
this respect. We tind parents committing the great 
error of allowing their families to hang about them 
long past the time at which they should have seen 
them placed out in the world, in some honest calling 
or profession—a course of policy calculated to produce 
lasting regret even among the tolerably opulent classes 
of society. But we much more frequently see the young 
endeavouring to avoid incurring the responsibility 
of self-dependence, and inhumanely leaning for sup- 
port on those parents whose means have already been 
in a great measure exhausted, both by misfortunes 
and the unavoidable expenses incurred in feeding, 
educating, andclothing theirchildren. It has always 
appeared to me to be an exceedingly mean thing for 
a young man to continue exacting support from pa- 
rents after he was fully able to think and act for 
himself. There is, besides, an unfeeling cruelty 
in such conduct, for it is working on the benevo- 
lent affections of those who gave him birth, and 
committing a robbery with the knowledge that its 
perpetration will not be visited either by rebuke or 
punishment. It seems to be difficult to convince the 
young of the urgent necessity for dependence on 
themselves. Long after they are placed in a way of 
earning a livelihood, they often think it all little 
enough that they can take from the parental home. 
As long asa mother or father exists, and retains a 
dwelling for the junior or female branches of a family, 
they are apt to suppose that there can be no harm in 
taking a little of that which is required by others less 
capable of ministering to their own necessities. Even 
although the burden of supplying the general wants 
should have devolved upon an elder brother, who has 
been prematurely invested with the character of guar- 
dian of the family, there are instances in which young 
men think lightly of exacting subsidies and assistance 
in various ways from a household so circumstanced, 
for no other apparent reason than that they happen 
to be connected with it by birth, or because their de- 
mands cannot without indelicacy be withstood. 


I would earnestly press upon you the conviction of 
the exceeding impropriety of a line of behaviour so 
ungenerous and unbecoming as that I have here hinted 
at. You are now, I would say, called upon to exert 
all your faculties in the noble object of self-depen. 
dence. You are endowed with a power to think, 
hands to work, and a frame to endure labour—why, 
then, depend on any one but yourselves? You will 
not, I hope, suppose that I wish you to be thrown 
all at once on your own resources, That would most 
likely be only abandoning you to certain moral de- 
struction and much painful suffering. What I propose 
is, that you should make up your minds to enter on 
some trade or profession, and follow up your incli- 
nations by a steady attention to whatever calling 
you may attach yourselves. You may not.be able at 
first, or for a little while, to do much in the way of 
supporting yourselves ; but then yon are in the fair 
way of well-doing. There is an exquisite pleasure in 
knowing that the money which we spend has been 
earned by our own exertions. One shilling gained by 
our own industry is always said to be worth twenty 
procured from friends. What we get for nothing is 
thought lightly of, but we know well the value of what 
has come in the shape of a remuneration for our }a- 
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bour.” Many young people have exceedingty ridicu- 
lous netions about the choice of a profession. Carried 
away by the glitter of uniforms and the splendid pa- 
geantry of the soldier’s life, nothing will please them 
short of entering the army ; or, perhaps, carried away 
by the narration of maritime adventures, they re- 
solve on following the hazardous profession of the 
sailor. But avery little experience of the realities of 
life generally banishes these idle dreams. Others 
pitch upon the clerical profession as most suitable 
to their ideas of living an easy and dignified exist- 
ence, and. enjoying the reverence of those around 
them, without reckoning on whether their parents or 
guardians are able in the first place to procure them 
the necessary course of education, or if they would 
subsequently have the good fortune to find a bene- 
fice. Many more equally delude themselves’ with 
regard to what are called professions. As a mat- 
ter of course, they must be something better, though 
only in appearance, than their father; and so they 
frequently turn their attention to occupations which 
to them look remarkably genteel, but which all the 
world besides know to be superficial and unprofit- 
able. The young in the middle and lower ranks of 
society—for it is to them I am principally addressing 
myself—should by all means be governed in these 
matters by their seniors, for they are certainly the 
best judges with respect to what particular department 
of industry they should attach themselves, 


From my own experience of the world, it does not 
appear that it is of much consequence what the trade 
or business is to which the young: may be put after 
leaving school. The main thing to be acquired con 
sists in habits of industry and self-denial; and if these 
be secured by a certain course of probation, all other 
advantages follow naturally. It is by diligence and 
integrity alone that fortune and fame arise, and both 
can be exerted upon a thousand different objects of 
pursuit. It is nevertheless certain that many boys 
have a peculiar turn or genius for particular businesses. 
One displays a mechanical turn ; another is inclined 
to a mercantile pursuit; and a third is of a studious 
disposition. These and other similar tendencies will 
of course govern both yourseives and your parents in 
the choice of professions ; all that I can do here is to 
give you a few hints for your consideration. In the 
first place, try to attach yourself to a business that 
is of extensive application, and promises to last 
long. Avoid professions that will fasten you to a 
spot, or to a country. Letit be one that will give 
you support wherever you may chance to proceed. 
Avoid also sinking professions: catch the tone and 
tendency of society, and seek to float down the 
stream of general utility. You can never go far 
wrong in following a trade, the assistance of which 
all mankind require. For instance, every branch of 
business connected with public instruction is at pre- 
sent rising, and will still farther be extended all over 
the world. All the useful arts are likewise extending 
themselves, while those of a contrary nature are be- 
coming more limited. The two worst professions 
which can now be followed, it will be allowed, are 
the clerical and legal. It is clear that there will very 
soon be a complete reformation in the law both of 
England and Scotland, and what now costs us many 
pounds will most likely by and bye be executed for a 
few shillings. I therefore consider the law a very bad 
profession, and that not only prospectively, but at the 
present moment, for it is greatly overdone, and too 
limited in its scope. The profession of a clergyman 
is still worse. No one can foresee how this profession 
isin time to be regulated; that is to say, on what 
footing an aspirant is to stand in relation to his settle- 
ment inacharge. But allowing that there will be no 
change in this respect, please to remember how many 
probationers are in a state approaching to destitution. 
It is calculated that in Scotland there are seven or 
eight hundred young men educated. for the church, 
and ready for situations in it, while the vacancies are 
somewhere about thirty in the year. This melan- 
choly state of things reminds me of an incident which 
lately occurred. During the last twelve months, I 
happened to be one of the patrons of the churches in 
Edinburgh ; and on the occasion of a. vacancy, I was 
applied to by a person in middle life for my vote in 
his favour, The application struck me as remark- 
able. The applicant had sat with me on the same 
bench at school twenty-three years ago, and dur- 
ing the whole of that interval he had not advanced 
a single step in the world. When about eighteen 
years of age, he had left an useful trade, in order to 
learn Latin and become a minister. He did become 
a minister, but here was the result. After enduring 
a very hard fate for twenty-three years, he was still, 
though possessing good abilities, unprovided for. To 
my great regret, he was an unsuccessful candidate, 
and when he may get a living no one can tell. 


So much for the choice of a profession. I shall sup- 
pose that at the age of fourteen or fifteen you are at 
length fixed in some line of business. Your situation 
is now exceedingly critical. You are the servant of 
a master, and it is absolutely necessary you should go 
through this course of servitude, to ft you for being 
some day a master yourself. You will perhaps be 
called on to do a good deal of dirty work, and to exe- 
cute many orders not very agreeable to your pride. 
But go through all with alacrity and cheerfulness. 
Show willingness to do what you are bid; for, next 
to honesty and steadiness, there is nothing which | 
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masters like so much as willingness. If ever you show 
unwillingness, you are undone. If you be honest, 
steady, and willing, there is no fear of your success. 
We often hear a great many complaints about people 
not being able to find employment. A number of 
these complaints are certainly too well founded ; but i 
can tell you, that masters have a far greater difficulty 
in getting trustworthy servants and assistants, than: 
servants and assistants have in getting good masters. 
Men in business in large towns generally prefer appren- 
tices from the country. The reason for this is, that 
country boys are considered to be more honest and 
steady than town boys. They possess at least greater 
self-denial. They have not the misfortune to be known 
by genteel-people, and therefore they do not “ think 
shame” to be seen doing their masters’ work. ‘This 
gives country boys an immense advantage over town 
boys, for an acquaintance with the higher ranks is 
often as dangerous to a boy as association with the 
dregs of the community. The fewer acquaintances 
of any kind you have, so much the better. 


While you are young, and in the capacity of an ap- 
prentice, [ would advise you to make a point of going 
straight home every evening when’ your day’s labour 
is over. Avoid above all things spouting-clubs, thea- 
tres, horse-races, and all similar places of mountebank 
entertainment. They only tend to blunt the moral 
feelings, and to bring you into contact with individuals 
of a loose way of thinking, I once knew a young man 
with excellent prospects who was completely ruined by 
attendance at a*fencing-school. There was nothing 
wrong in the fencing ; but the learning of this accom- 
plishment brought him into contact with frivolous, 
idle, and dissipated young men, who vitiated his na- 
turally good habits, and were otherwise the meaus of 
deeply injuring him. Take up any biographical dic- 
tionary of distinguished characters, and you will not 
find a single person who attained celebrity by attend- 
ing places of grovelling amusement. You will dis- 
cover that among some thousands of individuals, a 
very large proportion became eminent by private 
study during the intervals of their daily labour— 
that is, by informing their minds at leisure hours 
after they, left school. Private reading, attendance at 
schools of arts, and lectures on the sciences, ought to 
be your main resourcesin this respect. It is astonish- 
ing how much useful knowledge a boy may acquire in 
the midst of privations and difficulties. It is at the 
same time astonishing how far a boy may contribute 
to his own support, even although possessing but a 
small weekly wage, provided he be animated with the 
wish todo well. Read the life of Benjamin Franklin, 
and see what he accomplished. I adopted Franklin as 
my model when I entered upon a profession I tried 
to follow all his rules. My weekly wage was for some 
years only four shillings. Off this sum I paid eighteen 
pence for my lodgings; other two shillings supplied 
me in food ; and J generally contrived to lay past the 
remaining sixpence for contingent expenses. I lived 
thus for several years, for I had resolved not to be 
burdensome to my parents, who lived in the country, 
and had suffered many misfortunes. Allmysparehours 
I spent in reading; and from poring ever Franklin, 
anda volume of an old encyclopedia, I became possessed 
with the notion of constructing an electrical appara- 
tus, which I at length accomplished by the aid of my 
spare sixpences and some tools. I mention these things 
metely to show how much may be done by a boy of 
fifteen or sixteen years of age. I do not imagine T 
reaped any material advantage from studying the 
science of electricity ; but I can now perceive that this 
species of rational recreation, as well as my desultory 
reading, were at least negatively beneficial. I was 
preserved from the society of acquaintances of my own 
age, and that I reckon to have been a great point 
gained. There were no schools of arts in these days, 
and few useful works were accessible to the young. 
What an extraordinary change is now effected in sv- 
ciety! How thankful ought you to be for rising into 
maturity in an agein which every description of use- 
ful knowledge is brought within your reach ! 


It is possible, that, by attempting to follow these 
simple rules of conduct, you may encounter a little 
ridicule among thoughtless young persons. But do 
not allow a thing so insignificant to disturb your ar- 
rangements. Neither be discouraged because you see 
many boys better off, with finer clothes, finer friends, 
and more pocket-money, than you are blessed with. 
We are told on the best authority that the “race is not 
to the swift, neither is the battle to the strong.” There 
is a curious see-saw motion continually going forward 
in society, by which the poor are rising and the rich 
as regularly sinking. Ihave known many young men 
who were left fortunes by their fathers, who are now 
in a state of beggary, or worse; while I see as many 
about me in the respectable walks of life whose origin 


was as poor as your own, whatever that may have 
p y > J 


been ; and that enviable station you will undoubtedly 
reach, by following the admonitions here and elsewhere 
given for your government. : ' 
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GREAT MEN. 
THERE are two kinds of great men—those who are 
great through temporary and local circumstances, and 
those who are great by virtue of admirable qualities 
which gain for them the esteem of their fellow-crea- 
tures in all ages and in all places. Throwing great- 
ness out of the question, there are two kinds of what 
may be called important men—namely, the men who 
are important only in a place and at a time, and those 
who are of importance to all mankind now and for 
ever. The odd thing is, that sometimes the men who 
are to be great and important in the latter way, seem 
quite trifling, while living, in comparison with the 
men who are locally and transiently considerable. 
When people are dead, we judge of them by what 
remains of them, by the impression which they con- 
tinue to make, by the utility which is found in the 
sayings and doings of their living days. But while 
they are still alive, we judge of them by a thousand 
paltry circumstances—the style in which they live, 
their official connection with imposing institutions, 
their figures, countenances, and dress, their birth and 
breeding, and their connections in the framework of 
society. Now, many a man may come rather poorly 
off in the latter respects, and yet be doing that which 
is to make him great unto all time. His hat may be 
*¢ shocking bad,” while the head that is in it is coin- 
ing thoughts that the world will never suffer to die. 
Hence there is often much more than justice done to 
one kind. of great men, while the other are hardly 
treated by their contemporaries with common civility. 
Suppose, for instance, that one of our men of quality, 
one of our great lawyers or judges, one of our uni- 
versity professors, with one of any other of the classes 
of men who are only important in their own sphere 
and lifetime, and who was likely to be always great, 
and even that only by external and accidental con- 
siderations, were brought into a public place where 
there was also a man great by intellect, can there 
be any doubt, that, if the latter as yet bore no stamp 
of external honour, if the immortal were as yet 
unsanctioned in his greatness by some tinsel label 
conferred by the mortal, he would be neglected and 
overlooked, while the circumstantially great would 
carry away all the respect that was going? Even 
where a full sense may be entertained of the real im- 
portance of such an individual, it would in all pro- 
bability be of little avail against the way of the world 
on this point. We can suppose Mecenas never hesi- 
tating for a moment to give up an appointment with 
Horace in order to wait upon Augustus. We can 
suppose Queen Elizabeth receiving a visit from Shak- 
speare and Lord Buckhurst in one morning, and 
treating the immortal Will with comparatively little 
respect, notwithstanding her conviction of the infinite 
superiority of his poetry over that of her Lord Trea- 
surer. If Robert Burns could have been by any chance 
introduced into the same company with the Provost 
of Dumfries, I am very sure that the most of the 
people there, even while listening with pleasure to the 
admirable songs of the poet, could have never for a 
moment ceased to look upon the provost as the great- 
est, if uot the only great man, of the two. When 
we now read the works of this last poet, and observe 
mention made of the Earl of Glencairn, Mr Graham 
of Fintry, and other men of that order, we never 
think of them but as obscure individuals drawn under 


. observation by the fame of a great man with whom 


they were in some kind of way connected ; but such 
was not the state of the case in their own day. Had 
any of us, about the year 1790, gone into a room 
where Burns, the Earl of Glencairn, and Mr Graham 
of Fintry, were conversing, can there be any doubt 
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that we should have first made a most respectful | 


obeisance to the earl, then a polite bow to Mr Graham, 


poet ?—somewhat after the manner of the nicely con- 
sidering gentleman in the Spectator, with his “ My 
Lord Duke, I am your grace’s humble servant—Sir 
Harry, your most obedient—Dr Pigtail, I am glad to 
see you—Ha, Dick, are you there?” The difference 
betwen the rank of the belted earl and of the inspired 
ploughman was immense in their lifetimes; and it is 
equally immense now—but all in the contrary way. 
In fact, his lordship, though an amiable man and a 
patron of the bard, is felt rather as a kind of bore 
than any thing else: he “has no business there.” 
All this might have been foreseen forty years ago, as 
easily as it is observed now; but we could as soon 
hold a firebrand in our hands by thinking on the 
frosty Caucasus, as withhold the ready-money ho- 
nour we are accustomed to pay to the great of the day 
and of the place, to give it to the great of all space 
and time. Our bargain with the latter is to pay by 
bills at a long date, with which we burden our heirs 
and executors, and which the acceptor usually finds 
to be somewhat hard of discounting. All our cash 
goes another way. Hence, though the present be an 
age rather remarkable for the homage paid to living 


| genius, it would not be difficult to point out instances 


where that quality makes no figure ia comparison 
with even so miserable a greatness as what arises 
No age has any real 
occasion to blame another for giving such loug bills 
to its philosophers and its poets, for every age, at 
the very moment it is honouring the bills of its pre- 
decessor, is granting others as long to its own great 
men. 

All places have their great men. In a large city 
we perhaps find public respect engrossed by the 
members of a court, the heads of the law, or the 
great peers of Mammon. Ina less city, there is al. 
ways one or other of those classes, or some part of 
them, to monopolise the homage of the public. In 
some small cities, a few mercantile families, totally 
unknown elsewhere, may be looked upon for seve- 
ral generations as the very flower of the earth—in.- 
somuch that they become puffed up with the most 
ludicrous vanity. In the provinces, there is not a 
town, a village, or a hamlet, which has not its great 
people. No matter what they really are, or how small 
they may look in comparison with the great people of 
a somewhat moreimportant seat of population. They 
are great in their own little sphere, and that is enough 
for all common purposes. When these local magni- 
ficoes, however, happen to move into any other dis- 
trict, how finely is their pride taken down! Suppose 
the thrice-illustrious merchant, or bailie, or bashaw of 
whatever kind or number of tails, pays a visit to the 
metropolis. He enters the city with the air of a man 
about to confer a favour, and who expects his kind- 
ness to be handsomely acknowledged. Porters, waiters, 
all kinds of people, he expects will fly to serve him. 
He has made up his mind for a splash. But what is 
the real result ? Nota soul pays him the least re- 
gard, above what any man may command any where 
for his money. He is not recognised to be the great 
man of K , or E ,» or M 3; and though he 
were, it would be all one thing. Three days after, 
you observe him moving, noteless and cowed, through 
some crowded thoroughfare, and, recollecting the “‘ pre- 
sence” he bore when moving on his own causeway, you 
can hardly believe it is thesame man. It is he, never- 
theless: only he has found that there are greater men 
in the world than himself. 

In the same manner, when a member of some 


limited community happens to find himself in any 


| other place, he is very apt to allude to his own great 
and lastly directed a lateral and familiar nod to the | 


people in those general and overly terms which men 
employ in alluding to very familiar things; evidently 
supposing that his great people are other people’s 
great people, and must be alike well known every 
where. What is his surprise to find, occasionally, 
that the great Dr This, and the mighty Mr That, and 
the transcendant Sir Something or Other, who occupy 
all minds and all mouths at home, who are made way 
for on the street, and placed in the chair on all pub- 
lic occasions, who stand at the head of all subscription- 
papers, and lists of bank and insurance-office directors, 
and never do any thing but the half of mankind do it 
after them, are here altogether nameless, never were se 
much as heard of! In fact, celebrity of every kind is 
more local than most of us are aware of. Even what we 
think very high literary celebrity has often so near a 
limit as to be next to contemptible. London, Dublin, 
and Edinburgh, possess many great men of this kind, 
who are respectively unknown in the places where 
they do not reside. Many men of British reputation, 
again, are unknown on the Continent or in America. 
The most of this seems the effect of nothing so much 
as the difficulty we experience in receiving and re- 
taining the knowledge of many names. The public 
mind is like a temple of a certain size, and a cer- 
tain number of niches, which will only hold a cer. 
tain number of statues; and the local pressure is 
always so great, that we generally admit, in the 
first place, a rush of those immediately around us, 
and then have to lock the door against the rest, how- 
ever superior their claims. Let us turn in any direc- 
tion, we see what appear the best and most capacious 
minds prepossessed in this manner. Every periodical 
work in the empire is found to be acquainted with, 
and to make a duty of speaking kindly of, a certain 
limited number of authors, who, if we were to make 
inquiry, would generally be found to be personal 
friends of the conductors, or rather the members of a 
little set, who, amidst the wilderness of the illustrious, 
have agreed to know and like and recognise and flat- 
ter each other. The case is somewhat like that of a 
small party of friends who make an arrangement to 
sit together at a public dinner, so that they may not 
be lost in a multitude of strangers. 

The general intention of these remarks is not tode- 
grade or depreciate the greatness of circumstances, 
which, in its own way, is a very legitimate kind of 
greatness, but, if possible, to sober the self-esteem of 
those whose exaltation is of that kind, which really be- 
comes, in frequent instances, a little more than befits 
men professing the religion of humility. Let them re- 
member, like the first citizen of Inverness who wore a 
hat, that after all they are but mortal men. Let them 
remember, that, great though they be ia present time 
and place, they are nothing a few miles off, and will be 
nothing any where in avery little while. Yet, though 
it may be desirable that they enould keep in mind 
these things, and conduct themselves accordingly, it 
is not necessary that any share of the respect paid to 
them, especially if they occupy places of trust and an- 
thority, should be taken away. It always appears to 
me a weakness, if not something worse, in the Scottish 
poet alluded to at the commencement of this article, 
that he should have expressed contempt for all kinds 
of persons adorned with circumstantial greatness, ex- 
cept the few who soothed him by persona! attentions. 
A philosophical man takes the world as he finds it, 
and does not deem himself bound, in the rage of every 
new view of human life that crosses his brain to fall 
out with all its old-established practices, most of which 
are founded in some stratum or other of our common 
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nature, and that too deeply to be easily overthrown or 
safely despised. 

As for the other side of the question, it is little more 
than a matter of light remark. Even if men could be 
taught to prefer what is abstract and remote to what 
is tangible and present, it is questionable if any thing 
like the same regard we now pay to the names of the 
great in mind who are departed, could be paid to the 
actual men in life. The sentiment in the one case 
seems to be considerably different from the sentiment 
in the other. It is easy to range nine volumes of 
Shakspeare in our library, and set up his image for an 
eternal worship in our hearts. But a book, and an 
idea, are very different things from a man. Every 
living man has a place in the world, a way of gain- 
ing his bread, certain relations in society, certain pe- 
culiarities of character, and certain personal habits, 
all of which may be very disagreeable to us, and might, 
in the event of our becoming his friend and adulator, 
bring us into strange responsibilities. A name, on 
the contrary, is a nice trig thing, that we may keep 
dancing on our lips without any chance of its in the 
least injuring us. In fact, we never can be safe with 
a poet tillhe isdead. Thenalone can he take his pro- 
per rank, for then alone does he become that idealised 
being, exempt from all human frailties and troubles, 
that we are always wishing him to be. 


INCONVENIENCES OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
THEIR LITERATURE. 
Tat which is now understood by the term “the 
learning of antiquity,” prevailed in the states of 
Greece and Rome from a period of about six hundred 
years before the Christian era, till about four hundred 
“years after it. During this thousand years there lived 
many distinguished moralists, reasoners on the nature 
and destiny of man, orators, sculptors, and historians, 
with others remarkable for the refinement of their 
ideas and a certain degree of knowledge of the arts. 
But during this period learning was confined entirely 
to the higher classes; those in a humble condition 
being generally slaves, and an employment in war and 
rapine their principal occupation. This era of learned 
antiquity ceased at the fall of the Roman empire and 
the incursion of the barbarians. All that it has be- 
queathed to modern times consists in the works of 
some Greek and Latin (Roman) writers, chiefly poets 
and historians, which were collected together with 
great difficulty during the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries; also the Roman civil law, which 
forms a basis to the law of Scotland, and that of some 
continental countries. Besides these literary rem- 
nants, little or nothing is left to betoken the exis- 
tence of a former age of refinement, than the ruins of 
temples, theatres, aqueducts, houses, and sculptured 
figures, in modern Greece and Turkey, and some 
parts of Italy. With these preliminary observations, 
we may now proceed to describe the condition of our 
ancestors, who are eften called wise, in relation to 
their polite learning and knowledge of the sciences. 
The dawn of knowledge which spread over Britain 
from the conquest of the Romans, quickly faded after 
the fall of that extraordinary empire, and was almost 
wholly extinguished upon the arrival of the Saxons 
in a. p. 449. For a century and a half after this, 
England may be said to have been equally destitute of 
learning, and of the means of obtaining it. There is 
not the name of any learned man of that period handed 
down to us; nor does it appear that there was such a 
thing as a book in the whole kingdom. The only 
remnants of knowledge and learning that were pre- 
served in what is now called Great Britain, existed 
amongst the clergy of Scotland and Wales; and the 
extent of their acquirements may be imagined, when 
a little Latin, a talent for polemical controversy, and 
some knowledge of church music, was sufficient to en- 
title an individual to the character of a very learned 
man. Thé conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chris- 
tianity in the course of the seventh century, had its 
usual effect in enlightening their minds, and promot- 
ing the interests of learning. Before this period they 
had no intercourse with any other nation except in the 
way of hostility ; but the communication then opened 
with Rome, and the necessity of studying in order to 
qualify themselves for the high offices in the church, 
vccasioned a pretty general application to learning 
amongst the nobles. Public seminaries were then for 
the first time established, one of the most noted of 
which was that of Canterbury. The laity, however, 
remained generally as ignorant as ever; one cause of 
which was the continued scarcity of books. An ex- 
ample, well authenticated, will afford some idea of 
the price of these vehicles of knowledge in this cen- 
tury. Biscop, founder of the monastery of Were- 
mouth in Northumberland, made no fewer than five 
journies to Rome to purchase books, vessels, vestments, 
and other ornaments, for his monastery. For one of 
the volumes (a work on cosmography) King Alfred 


(not the great) of Northumberland gave an estate of 
eight hides, or as much land as eight ploughs could 
labour! At this rate, none but kings, bishops, and 
abbots, could be possessed of books; and it explains 
satisfactorily why all sorts of knowledge were so long 
confined only to princes and priests. The labours of 
several learned men who flourished about the end of 
this century, tended to throw a temporary lustre upon 
that which succeeded. Amongst these was the vene- 
rable Beda, or Bede, a monk of the above-mentioned 
monastery, who was a sort of universal genius, wrote 
upon all subjects, and whose works (still in existence) 
are supposed to contain all of learning, science, and 
art, then known in the world. Britain, indeed, was 
the sole asylum of knowledge about the beginning of 
the eighth century, for on the Continent it was the 
darkest period of ignorance and barbarism that suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Roman empire. Even at Rome, 
formerly the great seat of learning as of empire, the 
Jamp of science was all but extinguished. Some idea 
may be conceived of the ignorance that prevailed in 
France and Spain, when the Pope was obliged to make 
laws against ordaining men priests and bishops who 
could not read or sing psalms! The latter science was 
then in fact almost the only study to which the clergy 
applied themselves, and the best singer was esteemed 
the most learned man! It will perhaps surprise the 
reader to know that the great Charlemagne, unques- 
tionably the wisest man of this age, could not write, and 
that he was forty-five years of age before he began his 
studies. From this fact some judgment may be formed 
of the education and learning, or rather the ignorance, 
of the other princes and nobles of Europe during the 
eighth century. \ 

The destruction of the monasteries, schools, and 
libraries, which took place during this century, by 
the incursions of the Danes, as well as from civil wars, 
almost extinguished the feeble lamp of learning in 
England; nor did it again revive until the accession 
of Alfred in the end of the ninth. During all this 
period there are only one or two names of men of 
learning preserved ; the greatest of whum, as indeed 
of all Europe, was Joannes Scotus, supposed to be a 
native of Ayr, in Scotland. Alfred himself, whose 
reign commenced in 871, owed his being instructed 
in letters entirely to accident. It is said that when 
he was about twelve years old, his mother the queen 
happened to have in her hand a volume of puems 
beautifully illuminated, which her children much ad- 
miring, she promised to give it to whomsoever of them 
would learn to read it first. Alfred far outstripped 
the rest, carried off the prize, and retained ever after- 
wards, it is said, such a passion for reading, that he 
never stirred abroad without a book in his bosom. By 
the exertions of this great prince, who founded and 
endowed schvols (amongst others Oxford), and brought 
teachers of learning from all parts of the world, pur- 
chased books, composed and translated many works 
himself, and in short encouraged education and learn- 
ing equally by precept and example, a new spirit 
began to be diffused amongst his subjects before the 
end of his reign. He was at first, however, under the 
necessity of using compulsion to induce his nobles and 
freeholders to avail themselves of the means of edu- 
cation he provided, so great was the opposition of all 
ranks at that period to the study of letters. The li- 
beral sciences then taught were only seven in number, 
and were divided into the trivium and quadrivium: 
the former comprehending grammar (or language), 
rhetoric, and logic—the latter, music, arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy; and these were supposed 
to comprehend the whole range of human wisdom and 
knowledge! Nor is this all; for with the exception of 
the Latin language, scarcely one of the other branches 
of learning was taught upon any thing like correct 
principles. Their logic ought rather to be denomi- 
nated the art of quibbling. No gamut had yet been 
invented for music; their only system of notation was 
the Roman, comprehended in thesix letters MDLXVI 
—so that they were compelled to express large sums 
in writing ; astronomy was merely studied for the 
purposes of divination, and geometry to assist their 
juggling calculations. All their methods of teaching, 
too, were so imperfect and perplexed, that it required 
much longer time, and more genius and application, 
to make any progress in the sciences than at present. 

After the death of Alfred in 901, England again 
relapsed into its former, or rather a worse, state of 
ignorance and barbarism, and so continued during the 
remainder of the century, including clergy as well as 
laity ; many of the former, who filled the highest sta- 
tions in the church, being unable to read, and even 
the Popes of Rome giving an example of the grossest 
ignorance and moral debasement. ‘Then followed an 
invasion and conquest of the Danes, accompanied, 
like that of the Saxons, with the destruction of all the 
monasteries, seminaries, and libraries, and a total 
suspension of the study of every art or science but 
that of war, down to the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, when the restoration of the old line of Anglo- 
Saxon kings, in the person of Edward the Confessor, 
operated favourably in the revival of learning. For 
a long time after this period, however, many of the 
most useful and necessary sciences remained uncul- 
tivated, amongst which were geography and medicine. 
Considering the means of acquisition, however, igno- 
rance in these departments of knowledge is little to be 
wondered at. As regards geography, indeed, no con- 
trast can be greater than that between. the facilities 
we ourselves enjoy, and the disadvantages of our an- 
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cestors. Now-a-days any man may make himself 
master of geography, and learn to circumnavigate the 
earth while sitting in his elbow-chair, by means of his 
books, charts, maps, and globes; but in those ages 
they had no such royal roads to knowledge. 

In those times, when broken bones and flesh-cuts 
were so frequent, it might have been supposed that 
medicine and surgery would be the first species of 
knowledge cultivated ; but we find that the healing 
arts were almost wholly abandoned to old women, 
whose materia medica were restricted to the vegetable 
products of the field and garden. After the accession 
of Alfred, indeed, who translated some Roman works 
on pharmacy, it appears there were some male prac- 
titioners, as there are still preserved the regulations 
for their fees. For curing a flesh wound that was.not 
dangerous, for example;’the court-physician’s perqui- 
site was the blood-stained garments of the wounded 
man; but for curing any of the three dangerous (or 
mortal, as they were called) wounds, he was allowed 
a fee of one hundred and eighty pence and his main- 
tenance, besides the garments. The three danger- 
ous or mortal wounds were—a*wound on the head 
that laid bare the skull, a wound in the body that 
discovered the intestines, and the fracture of the arms 
and legs. ‘The prices of the various ointments applied 
were also regulated; but there is evidence to show 


-that thése doctors depended more on the efficacy of 


holy water and other charms than on the medicines 
they administered. 

The accession of William Duke of Normandy to 
the throne in the eleventh century, contributed greatly 
to the revival of letters and science in England, being 
himself a well-educated prince, aud a munificent pa- 
tron of learning. His influence had excited extraor- 
dinary ardour for literary pursuits among the Norman 
clergy, and afterwards had the same effect amongst 
the English; besides which, many of the most learned 
men on the Continent followed him to England. 
Under him and his immediate descendants, Henry 
II., Richard I., and King John, upwards of five 
hundred monasteries were built, in each of which 
a school was kept; thus increasing*both the num- 
ber of teachers and students, multiplying the in- 
ducements to pursue knowledge, and, more than all, 
making books much more common and attainable 
than at any former period. What contributed powers 
fully, also, to the propagation of knowledge about 
this period, was the discovery of the art of paper- 
making, which, about the beginning of the twelfth 
century, was begun to be made of linen rags as at 
present. The circle of the sciences was of course 
much enlarged beyond the trivium and quadriviwm of 
former ages, and each was reduced to a more distinct 
purpose and method than formerly. It was in this 
early age, for instance, we find the distinction drawn 
betwixt physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries. The 
best contemporary writers indeed agree that learning 
was in a more flourishing state in England and Nor. 
mandy in the reign of Henry I. than it was in Italy. 
This may be true. But how or for whom did it flourish ? 
Only in the monasteries, and for the benefit of the 
priesthood. In this respect, indeed, learning was ina 
worse condition than during the reign of Alfred: That 
prince, in his enthusiasm for the propagation of know- 
ledge, never once dreamt of its ever extending to the 
labouring classes of the nation, who, being for the 
most part slaves, were considered out of the pale of 
civilised society ; but he compelled his nobles, barons, 
and freeholders of every description, who possessed 
above two hides (or plough-gates) of land, to instruct 
their children in all the branches of learning then 
known. 

Under the Norman sway, although, in imitation of 
their princes, the nobles made a great parade of their 
patronage to learned men, they in reality not only 
neglected, but decidedly contemned every branch of 
education, except the art of war and principles of chi- 
valry; nor did they scruple to acknowledge their 
ignorance, even when the credit of their nation would 
seem to be implicated in their concealment of it. An 
instance of this occurred upon the occasion of Henry 
II. sending a splendid embassy to the Pope in the year 
1164, consisting of one archbishop, four bishops, three 
of his own chaplains, the Earl of Arundel, and other 
three of the greatest barons of the kingdom. When 
these ambassadors were admitted to an audience, and 
four of the prelates had harangued the Pope and 
Cardinals in Latin, the Earl of Arundel stood up and 
made a speech in Latin, which he began in this man- 
ner—“ We, who are illiterate laymen, do not under- 
stand one word of what the bishops have said to your 
holiness !” Could Henry, who was himself a learned 
prince, have found men of any learning whatever 
amonyst his nobility, we may be sure he would have 
employed them upon such an occasion. The truth is, 
that the general ignorance of the laity of all ranks was 
so well known, that the historians of the period distin- 
guished them and the clergy by the respective epithets 
of daici and literati. All the learned men, in short, be- 
longed either to the secular or regular clergy. They 
were the only lawyers, the only physicians, the only 
scholars in the kingdom. The great bulk of the 
nation, rich and poor, were ignorant of every science 
but that of shedding blood—upon more refined and 
scientitic principles certainly, than formerly, but no 
way different in the result. 

At this period, our pure and beneficent religion was 
in much the same condition as learning. The lower 
classe were involved in the mists of superstition, and 
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the religion of the nobles consisted only in building, 
adorning, and endowing churches, and performing 
some absurd ceremonies. Munificence to the church, 
indeed, was esteemed the most certain mode of ob- 
taining absolutiou from every sin—a belief anxiously 
propagated by the clergy, whose avarice thus procured 
them the means of gratification. When Joffred, abbot 
of Croyland, resolved to rebuild the church of his mo- 
nastery in a most magnificent manner in the twelfth 
century, he obtained a bull dispensing with the third 
part of all penances for sin to those who contributed any 
thing towards the building of the church, and sent 
monks into every country to publish the conditions. 
‘¢ By this means,” says the historian, ‘ the wonderful 
benefits granted to all the contributors towards the 
building were published to the very ends of the earth, 
and great heaps of treasure and masses of yellow gold 
flowed in from all countries, upon the venerable Abbot 


Joffred, and encouraged him to lay the foundation of: 


his church.” Nor was this all; for, upon the day of 
performing that ceremony, an immense concourse of 
earls, barons, knights, &c., with their ladies and fa- 
milies, attended, each of whom laid a stone and depo- 
sited upon it a sum of money, a grant of lands, tithes, 
or patronages, or a promise of materials and labour in 
erecting the church ; and it is said that more was that 
day raised in money and grants than was sufficient to 
complete the extended building in the most costly 
style. 

Such were the extraordinary means by which the 
clergy of those days overcame the minds and taxed 
the purses of the credulous laymen. But as there is 
no earthly good without some alloy, so neither is any 
evil without some accompanying benefit. The very 
avarice of the clergy, and their disposition to magnifi- 
cence and splendour in their monasteries and churches, 
were the great means of promoting the cultivation of 

‘architecture, weaving, embroidery, painting, working 
in metals, and all the other fine arts. And it is cu- 
rious to reflect, that the superstitious idolatry of the 
people was the direct means of diffusing a taste for 
sculpture. The preposterous sway, too, which the 
churchmen possessed over the minds of the rich, ope- 
rated towards the foundation of all the seminaries of 
learning, and the collection of the most valuable libra- 
ries. 

Such as we have described was the condition of our 
ancestors in respect to the meaus of intellectual en- 
lightenment, from the fifth to the thirteenth century ; 
and every reader must be struck with the unhappy 
circumstances, as contrasted with our own, in which 
they were placed, and find reason rather to felicitate 
himself in having fallen upon happier times, than to 
reproach the memory of the dead with ignorance which 
was in a great measure unavoidable, Were we to en- 
fer into a descriptive view of their foreign commerce, 
internal trade, customs, habits, &c., all of which have 
a direct influence on the moral nature of man, thead- 
vantages which we of the present day enjoy would be 
still more striking. And a consideration of these may 
perhaps form the subject of a future article. 


THE RUSTIC WREATH, 


A VILLAGE STORY. 
(By Miss Mitford. ] 
Few things are more delightful than to saunter along 
the green lanes of Berkshire, in the busy harvest 
time; the deep verdure of the hedgerows, and the 
strong shadow of the trees, contrasting so vividly with 
the fields, partly waving with golden corn, partly 
studded with regular piles of heavy wheat-sheaves ; 
the whole rustic population abroad; the entire earth 
teeming with fruitfulness, and the bright autumn 
sun careering over head, amidst the deep blue sky, 
and the white fleecy clouds of the most glowing and 
least fickle of the seasons. Ev®éna solitary walk loses 
its loneliness in the general cheerfulness of nature. 
The air is gay with bees and butterflies; the robin 
twitters from amongst the ripening hazel-nuts; and 
you cannot proceed a quarter of a mile without en- 
countering some merry group of leasers or reapers, 
or some long line of huge majestic wains, groaning 


~ under their rich burthen, brushing the close hedges 
“on either side, and knocking their tall tops against 


the overhanging trees—the very image of ponderous 
plenty. 

Pleasant, however, as such a procession is to look 
at, it is somewhat dangerous to meet, especially in a 
w lane; and I thought myself very fortunate, 
one day last August, in being so near a five-barred 
gate, as to be enabled to escape from a cortége of la- 
hourers and harvest-waggons, sufficiently bulky and 
noisy to convoy half the wheat in the parish. On 
they went, men, women, and children, shouting, sing- 
ing, and laughing, in joyous expectation of the com- 
ing harvest-home, the very waggons nodding from 
side toside, asif tipsy, and threatening every moment 
to break down bank, and tree, and hedge, and crush 
every obstacle that opposed them. I blest my stars 
for my escape, and after leaning on the friendly gate 


~ until the last gleaner had passed, Iturned to examine 


in what spot chance had placed me, and found before 
my eyes another picture of rural life, but one as dif- 
ferent from that which I had just witnessed as weeds 
from flowers, or poetry from prose, 

I had taken refuge in a harcvest-field belonging to 
good neighbour Farmer Creswell: a beautiful 
hild lay on the ground, at some little distance, whilst 
a young girl, resting from the labour of reaping, was 
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twisting a rustic wreath—enamelled corn-flowers, 
brilliant poppies, snow-white lily-bines, and light fra- 
gile harebells, mingled with tufts of the richest wheat- 
ears—around its hat. ° 

There was something in the tender youthfulness of 
these two innocent creatures, in the pretty though 
somewhat fantastic occupation of the girl, the fresh 
wild-flowers, the ripe and swelling corn, that harmo- 
nised with the season and the hour, and conjured up 
memories of ‘‘ Dis and Proserpine,” and of all that 
is gorgeous and graceful in old mythology—of the 
lovely Lavinia of our own poet, and of that finest pas- 
toral in the world, the far lovelier Ruth. But these 
fanciful associations soon vanished before the real 
sympathy excited by the actors of the scene, bath of 
whom were known to me, and both objects of a sincere 
and lively interest. 

The young girl, Dora Creswell, was the orphan 
niece of one of the wealthiest yeomen in our part 
of the world, the only child of his only brother; and 
having lost both her parents whilst still an infant, 
had been reared by her widowed uncle, as fondly and 
carefully as his own son Walter. He said that he 
loved her quite as well, perhaps he loved her better ; 
for although it were impossible for a father not to be 
proud of the bold, handsome youth, who at eighteen had 
aman’s strength and a man’s stature, was the best 
ringer, the best cricketer, and the best shot in the county, 
yet the fairy Dora, who, nearly ten years younger, 
was at once his handmaid, his housekeeper, his play- 
thing, and his companion, was evidently the very ap- 
ple of his eye. Our good farmer vaunted her accom- 
plishments, as men of his class are wont to boast of a 
high-bred horse or a favourite greyhound. She could 
make a shirt and a pudding, darn stockings, rear 
poultry, keep accounts, and read the newspaper ; was 
as famous for gooseberry wine as Mrs Primrose, and” 
could compound a syllabub with any dairy-woman in 
the county. There was not such a handy little crea- 
ture any where; so thoughtful and trusty about the 
house, and yet, out of doors, as gay as alark, and as 
wild as the wind; nobody was like his Dora. Sosaid 
and so thought Farmer Creswell: and before Dora 
was ten years old, he had resolved that in due time 
she should marry his son Walter, and had informed 
both parties of his intention. 

Now, Farmer Creswell’s intentions were well known 
to be as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. He was a fair specimen of an English 
yeoman, a tall, square-built muscular man, stout and 
active, with a resolute countenance, a keen eye, and 
an intelligent smile: his temper was boisterous and 
irascible, generous and kind to those whom he loved, 
but quick to take offence, and slow to pardon, expect- 
ing and exacting implicit obedience from all about 
him. With all Dora’s good gifts, the sweet and yield- 
ing nature of the gentle and submissive little girl was 
undoubtedly the chief cause of her uncle’s partiality. 
Aboveall, he was obstinate in the very highest degree, 
had never been known to yield a point or changea re- 
solution ; and the fault was the more inveterate, be- 
cause he called it firmness, and accounted it a virtue. 
For the rest, he was a person of excellent principle 
and perfect integrity; clear-headed, prudent, and sa- 
gacious ; fond of agricultural experiments, and pur- 
suing them cautiously and successfully; a good farmer 
and @ goodman. 

His son Walter, who was in person a handsome 
likeness of his father, resembled him also in many 
puints of character; was equally obstinate, and far 
more fiery, hot, and bold. He loved his pretty*cousin 
much as he would have loved a favourite sister, and 
might very possibly, if let alone, have become attach- 
ed to her as his father wished ; but to be dictated to, 
to be chained down toa distant engagement, to hold 
himself bound to a mere child—the very idea was 
absurd—and restraining, with difficulty, an abrupt 
denial, he walked down into the village, predisposed, 
out of sheer contradiction, to fall in love with the 
first young woman who should come in his way— 
and he did fall in love accordingly. 

Mary Hay, the object of his ill-fated passion, was 
the daughter of the respectable mistress of a small-en- 
dowed school at the other side of the parish. She was 
a delicate, interesting creature, with a slight drooping 
figure, and a fair downcast face like a snow-drop, 
forming such a contrass with her gay and gallant 
wooer, as Love in his vagaries is often pleased to bring 
together. The courtship was secret and tedious, and 
prolonged from months to years; for Mary shrank 
from the painful contest whith she knew that an avowal 
of their attachment would occasion. Act length her 
mother died, and, deprived of a home and maintenance, 
she reluctantly consented to a private marriage. An 
immediate discovery ensued, and was followed by all 
the evils, and more than all, that her worst fears had 
anticipated. Her husband was turned from the house 
of his father, and in less than three months, his death, 
by an inflammatory fever, left her a desolate and 
penniless widow; unowned and unassisted by the 
stern parent, on whose unrelenting temper neither 
the death of his son nor the birth of his grandson 
seemed to make theslightestimpression. But for the 
general sympathy excited by the deplorable situation 
and blameless deportment of the widewed bride, she 
and her infant must have taken refuge in the work- 
house. The whole neighbourhood was zealous to 


relieve and to serve them; but their most liberal be- 


nefactress, their most devoted friend, was poor Dora. 
Considering her uncle’s partiality to herself as the pri- 


mary cause of all this misery, she felt like a guilty 
creature ; and casting off at once her native timidity 
and habitual submission, she had repeatedly braved 
his anger, by the most earnest supplications for mercy 
and for pardon; and when this proved unavailing, 
she tried to mitigate their distresses by all the assist- 
ance that her small means would admit. Every shil- 
ling of her pocket-money she expended on her dear 
cousins ; worked for them, begged for them, and trans- 
ferred to them every present that was made to her. 

Such was the posture of affairs at the time of my 
encounter with Dora and little Walter in the har- 
vest-field: the rest will be best told in the course of 
our dialogue :— , 

“ And so, Madam, I cannot bear to see my dear cou- 
sin Mary so sick and so melancholy; and the dear, 
dear child, that a king might be proud of—only look 
at him !” exclaimed Dora, interrupting herself, as the 
beautiful child, sitting on the ground, in all the placid 
dignity of infancy, looked up at me, and smiled inmy 
face. ‘‘Only look at him !” continued she, “and 
think of that dear boy and his dear mother living on 
charity, and they my uncle’s lawful heirs, whilst I, 
that have no right whatsoever, no claim, none at all, 
I that, compared to them, am buta far-off kinswoman, 
the mere creature of his bounty, should revel in com- 
fort and in plenty, and they starving! I cannot bear 
it, and I will not. And then the wrong that he is 
doing himself; he that is really so good and kind, to 
be called a hard-hearted tyrant by the whole country 
side. And he is ‘unhappy himself, too; I know that 
he is. So tired as he comes home, he will walk about 
his room half the night: and often at meal times he 
will drop his knife and fork, and sigh’so heavily. He, 
may turn me out of doors, as he threatened ; or what 
is worse, call me ungrateful or undutiful, but he shall 
see this boy.”’ 

“ He never has seen him, then? and that is why 
you are tricking him out so prettily ?”” “ Yes, Ma’am. 
Mind what I told you, Walter; and hold up your hat, 
and say what [bid you.”’ ‘‘ Gan-papa’s fowers !”’ stam- 
mered the pretty boy, in his sweet childish voice, the 
first words that I had ever heard him speak. 

“*Grand-papa’s flowers !” said his zealous precep- 
tress. ‘‘ Gan-papa’s fowers !”’ echoed the boy. “ Shall 
you take the child to the house, Dora?” asked I. 
‘No, Ma’am; I look for my uncle here every mi- 
nute; and this is the best place to ask a favour in, for 
the very sight of the great crop puts him in good hu- 
mour ; Not so much on account of the profits, but be- 
cause the land‘never bore half so much before, and it’s 
all owing to his management in dressing and drilling. 
I came reaping here to-day on purpose to please him; for 
though he says he does not wish me to work in the fields, 
I know he likes it ; and here he shall see little Walter. 
Do you think he can resist him, Ma’am ?” continued 
Dora, leaning over her infant cousin, with the grace 
and fondness of a young Madonna; ‘ do you think he 
can resist him, poor child, so helpless, so harmless; his 
own blood too, and so like his father ? No heart could 
be hard enough to hold out, and I am sure that his 
will not. Only,’ pursued Dora, relapsing into her 
girlish tone and attitude, asa cold fear crossed her en- 
thusiastic hope, ‘ only I’m half afraid that Walter will 
cry. It’s strange, when one wants any thing to be- 
have particularly well, how sure it is to be naughty ; 
my pets, especially. I remember when my Lady 
Countess came on purpose to see our white peacock, 
that we got in a present from India, the obstinate bird 
ran away behind a bean-stalk, and would not spread 
its train, to show the dead white spots on its glossy 
white feathers, all we could do. Her ladyship was 
quite angry. And my redand yellow Marvel of Pern, 
which used to blow at four in the afternoon, as regu- 
lar as the clock struck, was not open at five the other 
day, when dear Miss’ Julia came to paint it, though 
the sun was shining as bright as it does now. If 
Walter should scream and cry, for my uncle does 
sometimes look so stern—and then it’s Saturday, and 
he has such a beard! If the child should be tright- 
ened !—Be sure, Walter, that you don’t cry!” said 
Dora, in great alarm. 4 

“Gan-papa’s fowers!” replied the smiling buy, 
holding up his hat; and his young protectress was 
comforted. At this moment the farmer was heard 
whistling to his dog in a neighbouring field; and 
fearful that my presence might injure the cause, I de. 


| parted, my thoughts full of the noble little girl and her 


generous purpose. 

I had promised to call the next afternoon to learn 
her success ; and, passing the harvest-feld in my way, 
found a group assembled there which instantly dis- 
sipated my anxiety. On the very spot where we had 
parted, I saw the good farmer himself, in his Sunday 
clothes, tossing little Walter in the air; the child 
laughing and screaming with delight, and his grand- 
father apparently quite as much delighted as himself. 
a pale, slender young woman, in deep mourning, stood 
looking at their gambols with an air of intense thank- 
fulness ; and Dora, the cause ‘and the sharer of all this 
happiness, was loitering behind, playing with the 
flowers in Walter’s hat, which she was holding in her 
hand. Catching my eye, the sweet girl came to me 
instantly. 

“T see howit is, my dear Dora, and I give you joy, 
from the bottom of my heart. Little Walter behaved 
well, then?” ‘Oh, he behaved like an angel!” 
“Did he say Gan-papa’s fowers?” ‘* Nobody. spoke 
a word. The moment the child took off his hat and 
looked up, the truth seem d to fash on my unc'e, and 
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to melt his heart at once: the boy is so like his father. 
He knew him instantly, and caught him up in his arms 
and hugged him, just as he is hugging him now.” 

“ And the beard, Dora?” ‘* Why, that seemed to 
take the child’s fancy: he put up his little hands and 
stroked it, and laughed in his grandfather’s face, 
and flung his chubby arms round his neck, and held 
out his sweet mouth to be kissed—and oh! how my 
uncle did kiss him! I thought he would never have 
done; and then he sat down on a wheat-sheaf, and 
cried; and I cried too. Wery strange that one should 
ery for happiness !”” added Dora, as some large drops 
fell on the rustic wreath which she was adjusting 
round Walter’s hat: “Very strange,” repeated she, 
looking up, with a bright smile, and brushing away 
the tears from her rosy cheeks with a bunch of corn- 
flowers—“ very strange that I should cry, when I am 
the happiest creature alive; for Mary and Walter are 
to live with us; and my dear uncle, instead of being 
angry with me, says that he loves me better than 
ever.””™ 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FOOD. 
[From the Pocket Medical Guide, published by M‘Phun, Glasgow. ] 
ALL the products of the vegetable kingdom are not 
equally nutritious. Some are even highly noxious to 
animal life. The alimentary principles of vegetables 
are, gum or gucilage, starch, gluten, jelly, fixed oil, 
sugar, and acids. The lightest kind of nourishment 
is afforded by the mucilage, jelly, and acids of vege- 
tables. The sugar and fixed oils, though more nutri- 
tive, are not equally digestible. Starch and gluten 
are the most nutritive vegetable principles. These 
last, in combination with mucilage, constitute the 
greater part of bread corn, the most nutritious, per- 
haps, of all vegetable matters. The nutritive grains 
in common use are, wheat, barley, oats, rye, rice, 
millet, and Indian corn or maize. Of these, wheat 
flour contains by far the largest quantity of gluten ; 
and it is this circumstance which fits it so well for the 
preparation of leavened or fermented bread. The 
farina of the other grains is not so susceptible of what 
is called the panary fermentation, and therefore can- 
not be formed into an equally light spongy texture. 

"The two general forms in which the common article 
of bread is used amongst us are those of white and 
brown bread ; the latter containing the bran with the 
flour, the former consisting of the flour separated 
from the husks or bran. There is a medium kind of 
bread, called household bread, in which only the finer 
bran is retained. Brown bread is aperient in its ten- 
dency ; bread made of the whitest flour is apt, on the 
contrary, to render the bowels costive. Newly baken 
bread is at all times peculiarly objectionable. In such 
a state it swells like a sponge, and its immoderate use 
has been known to terminate fatally. A large bulk 
even of stale bread is improper. ‘The gastric juice 
does not easily penetrate through it; hence oppression 
and flatulence. Biscuit, or unfermented bread, is 
hardly less nutritive than loaf-bread ; but it is, gene- 
rally speaking, neither so wholesome nor so diges- 
tible; there are cases, however, in which it will be 
advisable to use biscuit-bread, which are thase of 
acidity of the stomach. Biscuits made with butter, 
however, have all the inconveniences of that article, 
and should not be used by those who are troubled 
with stomach complaints. Barley bread is viscid and 
not very digestible. Rye-bread is apt to lie heavily on 
the stomach, and to create acidity and purging. The 
farina of oats, made into cakes or pottage, is highly 
nutritive and wholesome. Rice, when well boiled, 
affords an agreeable and nourishing food of easy di- 
gestion. 

Besides bread, several other preparations are made 
by the solidification of flour. The most digestible 
pudding is that made with bread and boiled flour. 
Butter pudding is not so easily digested, and suet pud- 
ding is to be considered as the most mischievous to in- 
valids in the whole catalogue of puddings. Neither 
is a dyspeptic stomach easily reconciled to pancake, 
on account of the process of frying through which 
it passes. Paris pronounces all pastry an abomination, 
and declares his belief that one-half at least of the 
cases of indigestion which occur after dinner parties, 
may be traced to this cause. As to sago, tapioca, and 
arrow-root, they are not so digestible as is generally 
supposed ; but where’the stomach rejects more sub- 
stantial viands, they may be useful. 

The leguminous plants, or pulses, may be regarded 
as affording, next to the cerealia, the greatest quantity 
of alimentary matter. Their ripe seeds abound in the 
farinaceous compound of starch and mucilage; but 
the bread which is made from them is apt to occasion 
flatulence, and to lie heavily on the stomach. The 
principal leguminous seeds used among us are the pea, 
the bean, and the kidney-bean, These, when green, 
young, and tender, and simply boiled, form a whole- 
some and light food; but when fall grown and dry, 
they are very indigestible. None but a hog should be 
allowed to eat peas-pudding. 


® Abridged from Friendship’s Offering for 1828. 


Of esculent roots, the potato is by far the most use- 
ful and important: either boiled or roasted, it is one 
of the most wholesome and most nutritive vegetables 
in common use. Witness its value to the Irish pea- 
santry. That which is called the mealy or floury po- 
tato is unquestionably more digestible than the waxy 
kind. The same objection applies to the young or 
uew potato. It is a great abuse of this excellent and 
delightful root to mash it. The process interferes with 
its digestibility, partly by the mixture of butter which 
is usually added, and partly on account of the neces- 
sity of mastication being superseded. Potatoes, when 
mashed, are bolted, not eaten. To roast them under 
meat is an equally or even still more criminal act. Let 
no man who knows he has a stomach be prevailed upon 
to swallow a potato which has been impregnated with 
the fat of roast meat! The turnip is a very good 
vegetable; it ought, however, to be well boiled, and 
have the watery part separated by pressure. The car- 
rot is a highly nutritive root, from the quantity of 
saccharine matter it contains. It is not of such easy 
digestion, however, as the turnip, Beet-root also con- 
tains a large proportion of sugar, but is rather apt to 
produce flatulence and indigestion. In some roois, 
the alimentary matter is found combined with a cer- 
tain acrid principle, which renders them less fit for the 
purposes of aliment. Amongst these are the onion, 
leek, garlic, shallot, and the radish. The onion is 
valuable on account of its stimulating effects on the 
stomach and bowels, particularly when eaten in a raw 
state. Amongst the French soup, a /’oignon is cousi- 
dered one of the best of restoratives. Radishes are 
neither nutritive, nor are they easily assimilated. If 
people will eat of them, let them eschew old ones. The 
horse-radish, however, is sometimes valuable to the 
dyspeptic as a stimulant. 

Of fruits, the cherry and the plum are the most ob- 
jectionable. The apple and the pear are neither of 
them of very ready digestibility. The small-seeded 
fruits are by far the most wholesome. Of these the 
ripe strawberry and the raspberry deserve the first 
rank ; the grape is also cooling and antiseptic, but the 
husks and seeds should be rejected. The gooseberry 
has an indigestible skin. Some of the stone-fruits are 
noxious on account of their containing prussic acid. 
Raisins, figs, and prunes, are by far the most advis- 
able of dessert-fruits, inasmuch as they are possessed of 
an aperient power. 

The muscular flesh of animals, containing an assem- 
blage of all the above principles, constitutes the chief 
part of our food derived from the animal kingdom. It 
will be found, in respect of this substance, that the 
older the animal, up to a certain point, the more easy 
of digestion will be its flesh. The healthy stomach 
disposes most readily and effectually of solid food of a 
certain specific degree of density. If it exceed this 
proper degree of firmness, it will require a greater 
length of time and more active powers to complete its 
chymification ; and if it fall greatly below it, the sto- 
mach will be equally impeded. Mutton is more di- 
gestible than lamb; beef than veal. Indeed, many 
stomachs are incapable of digesting with facility any 
portion of the calf. The sex, too, as well as the age 
of the animal, modifies the digestibility of its flesh. 
Every one has heard of the toughness of bull beef ; and 
an animal which is not castrated until after puberty 
always retains much of the coarseness of the entire 
male. ‘he fibres of the male animal are denser and 
therefore more nutritious than those of the female; 
while the flesh of the latter is more easily acted upon 
by the’gastric fluid. Nothing, however, tends more 
effectually to ameliorate the rigidity of the animal fi- 
bre, than incipient putrifaction. Hence the custom 
of keeping game for several days before cooking it. 
The action of vinegar, administered to an animal some 
hours before killing it, is also known to be capable of 
rendering its flesh less tough. Milk is an admirable 
aliment, both for children and adults; but it is pro- 
per to know that its qualities are greatly injured by 
boiling. When administered to infants, it may be 
warmed to the temperature of sweet milk by the ad- 
dition of a little warm water, or by placing the vessel 
coutaining it in warm water ; it is not always proper, 
however, in bilious affections. Cheese is only adapted 
to strong stomachs ; when roasted, it is still more in- 
digestible and unwholesome. Hard boiled eggs are 
indigestible. The yolk should always be fluid. 

Fish, in the general way, is not so nutritious as the 
flesh of animals, but it is for the most part more easy 
of digestion. Of the more nutritive species of fish, 
the turbot, cod, whiting, haddock, flounder, and sole, 
are the least heating. The whiting is particularly 
adapted for weak stomachs. Cod is more nutritive, 
but not quite so digestible. ‘The process of crimping 
improves the digestibility as well as the flavour of fish. 
Turbot, and especially sole, are easy of digestion. 
Salmon, though nutritive, is oily and difficult of di- 
gestion ; salmon-trout is less so, and therefore not so 
apt to quarrel with weak stomachs. ‘The eel-eater 
should use vinegar plentifully with his repast. The 
flakiness of fish and its opaque appearance after being 
cooked, are the proper indications of its goodness. 
When it remains semi-transparent and bluish, after 
sufficient boiling, it is to be rejected as unfit for use. 
When fish is in high perfection, there is always a layer 
of white curdy matter, resembling coagulated albumen, 
interposed between its flakes. As to shell fish, they 
are extremely apt to produce cutaneous eruptions in 
some constitutions. ‘he flesh within the claws of the 


crab is much lighter and more wholesome than that 
contained in the body of the animal. The lobster is 
more delicate and palatable than the crab. Oysters are 


best eaten raw; when stewed, they are particularly 
indigestible. 


A WORD OR TWO UPON HUSBANDRY. 

‘Ye Britons, venerate the plough, 
And o’er your hills and long withdrawing dales, 
Let Autumn spread her treasures to the sun.” 
THomson. 
WueEn I was lately travelling through the south of 
England, I was much astonished, though it was not 
for the first time, at seeing the extraordinarily expen- 
sive process of agriculture which was going on. In 
the county of Sussex, I saw various fields in the 
course of culture by ploughs, some drawn by five oxen, 
others by four horses ; and in every case two persons 
were operating, one holding the plough, and the other 
driving the animals. When the ploughs were pulled 
by horses, these animals did not go in pairs, but singly 
allinarow. This was not the first time I had seen 
four horses and two men engaged in the process of 
ploughing in England. Ten years ago, the same 
thing had excited my surprise; but I imagined that 
by this time the farmers and peasantry would have 
known better, and have adopted improved practices 
in husbandry. Yet, as I say, this was not the case. 
Here I saw what was evidently not a very heavy soil 
under a process of culture which, for its clumsiness, 
has been exploded many years in the northern parts of 
England, and the south, if not all parts, of Scotland ; 
while I also could not help remarking, that the corn 
every where in the district through which I went 
continued to be thrashed with the flail, and afterwards 
winnowed by the hand. The existence of such ante- 
diluvian practices in England in the year 1834, must 
seem incredible to those who are acquainted with the 
husbandry of the counties of Norfolk and East Lo- 
thian. 


The surprise which I felt on beholding such cu- 
rious instances of wastefulness of capital, naturally led 
me to talk upon the subject to those about me, and to 
inquire what could be the reasons for continuing to 
throw away money upon four horses and two men 
for a plough, when half the number ought to suffice. 
But to all inquiries of this nature I was met with the 
answer, that it would certainly be impossible to do the 
work with either fewer horses or men. I then men- 
tioned that in Scotland, which I knew better about than 
Norfolk or the other improved English districts, I 
never saw four horses in a plough, except perhaps on 
some very rare occasions, when the land was difficult 
to be cut, and that a two-horse plough with one man 
to hold and drive was there in universal use. Of 
course this assertion was looked upon as a sort of pa- 
triotic rodomontade, and the conviction was complete, 
that to plough with four horses in a line was the best 
of all possible modes of cultivation, and ought not to 
be abandoned. As I had no means of enlarging on the 
accuracy of my statement at the time, I now beg to 
do so for the benefit of that large class of individuals 
in England who either do not know or do not believe 
that the Scotch plough their lands with only two 
horses and one man, thereby effecting a great saving 
in capital as well as in toil. 

Until within about the last forty years, the Scotch 
generally pursued the same clumsy mechanism in 
agricultural affairs as that which I saw in the south 
of England. But considerably before that distance of 
time, improvements began to be made in East Lothian, 
where they were ultimately carried to the greatest 
length. The East Lothian agriculture has since been 
a model to that of all Scotland. In the present day, 
what with the efforts of spirited individuals, and the 
efforts of agricultural societies, the emulation stirred 
up at ploughing matches, and the patronising exer- 
tions of the Highland Society, the whole of the arable 
part of the country, from the borders to a district 
pretty far north, is enclosed and cultivated like a 
garden. Capital, science, and natural ingenuity, have 
conspired to render North Britain one of the best and 
cheapest cultivated countries on the globe. But it 
could not have attained this character had it not pos- 
sessed the two-horse plough. Let us consider what 
a plough is. The plough is a moveable wedge, and all 
the parts attached to it are no other than necessary 
appendages to direct, regulate, and drag the wedge 
forward through the soil. Viewing the plough, there- 
fore, simply as a wedge, two things have to be con- 
sidered: First, of what shape ought the wedge to be 
in order to cause the least possible friction in its pro- 
gress ? Second, how the draught should be disposed so 
as to require the least possible exertion. A knowledge 
of the mechanical powers has proved of great value 
in adjusting these particulars. The handles of a plough 
are of no other use than to guide its motion—the iron 
sock to give it a hard, sharp, and penetrating point— 
the mould-board to throw off and turn up the furrow- 
slice—the coulter to cut the land, and save the wasté 
of animal exertion—and the beam, with its notched 
and moveable muzzle, to regulate and govern the line 
of draught, It has been the object of improvers of 
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the plongh to regulate the angularity of the sole and 
hody of the wedge, in a way most calculated to pro- 
duce the smallest degree of friction. This and other 
objects were accomplished about the year 1768, by a 
Mr Small, a ploughmaker in Berwickshire, who con- 
structed what is called the chain-plough, which is al- 
lowed to be better calculated for arable land, free of 
natural obstruction, than most other instruments. It 
received its name from the chain upon which the stress 
of draught fell whenever it met with any uncommon 
obstacle; and thus the size and weight of its beam 
could admit of material reduction. This was, how- 
ever, among the least of its pre-eminent merits. By 
attaching a feather to the sock, of such projection as 
to cut the bottom of the furrow the whole width, by 
contracting both the length and breadth of the sole, 
and by giving to the mould-board a waving line, -it 
lessened the friction, and improved much the execu- 
tion of the work. Before its introduction, a pair of 
horses and two oxen were considered indispensable to 
the drawing ofa plough in common use, and often four 
or six oxen were employed, invariably with a driver. 
After it was introduced, two horses, and no driver, 
were found quite sufficient; and since it began to be 
used, it has undergone improvements which render it 
stilleasier todraw. At first it was composed of wood 
and iron, and weighed not altogether seventy-six 
pounds; latterly it has been constructed solely of iron, 
and has a lighter, firmer, and more durable appearance. 
The most recent improvements in the plough have been 
made by Mr Wilkie, of Udingstone, near Hamilton ; 
in particular, by his introducing a wheel under the 
plough, on the bottom of the furrow, by which the 
friction is greatly lessened. It has been calculated, in- 
deed, that, with this improvement, a plough is drawn 
with one-fourth, and in some circumstances nearly 
one-third, less power than one of the former construc- 
tion. Of the various ploughs for special kinds of work, 
I do not require to say any thing. 

In all parts of Scotland, great pride is taken by 
ploughmen in having their furrows straight and trim, 
and the fields neatly tucked in at the ends by head 
ridges. In working the plough, the off-side horse 
walks in the furrow already made, the near-side horse 
on the untilled land, and the plonghman in the new 
furrow. The width and depth of the furrow-slice are 
ordinarily determined by the nature of the soi], and 
the crop to be produced. In first fallow ploughing, 
the width of the furrow is generally about ten inches, 
and the depth varying from six to eight or nine inches. 
In several districts in England, as in Norfolk, where 
the land is dry, and consequently does not require 
ridges, or where the seed is deposited by the drill or 
dibble, it is usual to lay the furrow-slice quite flat ; 
but in Northumberland and in Scotland a contrary 
system is adopted. It is founded on the idea, that, 
as two of the principal objects in ploughing are to 
expose as much surface as possible to the influence of 
the atmosphere, and to lay the land so that the har- 
rows may in the most efficient manner raise mould 
to cover the seed, these objects are most effectually 
accomplished when the furrow-slice is raised with a 
proper shoulder, forming an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. The depth of the furrow for that purpose ought 
in general to bear a due proportion to its breadth ; 
that is, about two-thirds, or as six inches deep are to 
uine broad. 

We may now ascertain how much work a plough 
of the kind we mention should execute ina day. A 
pair of horses with a smart iron plough and one man 
can execute a statute acre per day, in two journeys 
of nine hours in all, provided the soil is not obstinate 
and tenacious. That extent is two chains long, and 
one chain or sixty-six feet broad. There are eighty- 
eight furrow-slices, nine inches wide each, in sixty- 
six feet, so that the horses ploughing a furrow-slice 
of that width travel eleven miles in ploughing an 
acre, exclusive of turnings. If the turnings are equal 
to one-tenth, the horses travel twelve miles and one 
hundred and seventy-six-yards in ploughing a statute 
acre. In one day that is very good work for two 
horses; yet it is a very slow pace when divided into 
nine hours’ work. In a dry fine soil, and on level 
ground, a pair of good horses will plough twelve 
chains ; on wet heavy land, nine, but sometimes not 
more than eight chains. In crossing or stirring tur- 
nip land in summer or spring, they will do sixteen 
chains, and in some very fine land, two acres. The 
common day’s work in Norfolk is from an acre to an 
acreand ahalf. The cheapest ploughing, in any part 
of the United Kingdom, I am told, is upon the light 
lands of Norfolk. It was formerly as low as from 
three to four shillings an acre, but now or lately two 
horses and one man cost the farmers at the rate of 
nine shillings per day; hence, as they generally plough 
an acre and a half a-day, the expense is about six 
shillings an acre. The expense of ploughing in Scot- 
land, from the difference of soil, and the greater depth 
to which the operation is carried on, is higher than 
in Norfolk. A ploughman, with a good pair of horses 
properly fed, including the expense of the plough, the 
harness, &c., must, on an average, cost the farmer 
about L.115 per annum ;* and deducting from the 
year fifty-two Sundays, and allowing other thirteen 
days to be lost on different occasions, and supposing 
the team to be constantly employed, the expense of 
ploughing an acre, averaging the different states of 


* This is Sir John Sinclair’s calculation, which many will think 
too high, © 


| the soil when ploughed, and the different objects in 


view, cannot be estimated at less than eight shillings 
and sixpence, and in many Cases it exceeds that sum. 
According to the Middlesex Agricultural Report, by 
an experiment made in Oxfordshire it appeared that 
with four horses an acre could not be done under 
fourteen shillings. According to Marshall’s Norfolk, 
vol. i. p. 148, in Derbyshire and Kent the cost is from 
twelve to fifteen, and in many cases seventeen shillings 
per acre; inthe latter county, from four to six horses 
are employed to plough even a loamy soil. But it is 
in Middlesex (see Middlesex Report, p. 104) where 
the most expensive system of aration is carried on. 
There four horses at length (such as I saw a few 
weeks ago in Sussex), at no less than fourteen shil- 
lings per day, a man at two shillings and sixpence, 
and a driver at one shilling—total seventeen shillings 
and sixpence—plough so little that the expense is cal- 
culated at twenty-one shillings per acre. 

It would be needless to produce additional instances 
of the expensive and clumsy system of field labour still 
pursued in some parts of England. Enough has been 
said to convince unprejudiced persons that there are 
districts in this island where the practice of agriculture 
is a hundred years in advance of other quarters. The 
advantages gained by the farming classes by employ- 
ing two-horse ploughs are too obvious to require par- 
ticular notice. When two horses and one man can do 
the work of four horses and two men, the saving is so 
great as to materially better the circumstances not 
only of farmers, but landlords; while the food consumed 
by the extra horses is more usefully directed to the 
support of a population of human beings. I am per- 
fectly aware that the farmers in Kent, Middlesex, and 
some other counties of England, are in some measure 
prevented from introducing improvements. I know 
full well that the peasantry who now live by the an- 
tiquated practice of thrashing with the flail, winnow- 
ing with the hand, and assisting in various ways in 
rural affairs, are prone to destroy machinery when 
attempted to be introduced ; and this furnishes a rea- 
son, poor though it be, why some of the improvements 
of East Lothian have not been adopted in the south. 
But I can find no excuse for employing four horses 
instead of two, neither can I discover any rational 
apology for yoking these same four horses lengthwise. 
Two horses yoked abreast to the muzzle of the com- 
mon improved plough exert their power so uniformly, 
so readily, and so evenly, upon the resisting body, as 
to drag the wedge forward with the smallest loss of 
power. When four horses are yoked in the manner 
Ihave described, the execution of the work is often 
laid very much upon the shoulders of the animals 
nearest the plough. There is, besides, a great loss of 
time; the team is unhandy, and cannot be readily 
or sharply turned, consequently the field cannot be 
ploughed so closely up to its terminating boundaries. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
MRS GRAHAM. 
Ir is our object in the present sketch to direct the 


_youthful female mind to a contemplation of the life of 


one of the most faultless and one of the most severely 
tried women who have adorned the present age by their 
example. Her memoirs possess few or no incidents 
suited to captivate the imagination by their exciting 
interest; but they are such as will not be read unmoved 
by our numerous sympathising readers of the female 
sex, to whom they afford a striking and instructive in- 
stance of heroic fortitude under misfortunes, and of 
how far the most tender woman is able to endure and 
surmount calamities when governed by right principle. 
Isabella Marshall was a native of Lanarkshire, in 
Scotland, and was born on the 29th of July 1742. 
Her father, John Marshall, farmed a paternal estate 
calied the Heads, near Hamilton. This estate he 
afterwards sold, and rented that of Ellerslie, once the 
habitation of Sir William Wallace. It was there that 
Isabella passed her childhood and youth. She was 
blessed with excellent parents, and it is said that her 
mother possessed a mind of the same character that 
her daughter afterwards exhibited. The young Isa- 
bella was not only trained to habits of active useful- 
ness, but she was also enabled, by a bequest from her 
grandfather, to receive an education of a much higher 
kind than was usually given to females in those days. 
This legacy, amounting to several hundred pounds, 
was left to Isabella as a reward for her kind atten- 
tion to her aged relative in his last illness, and the 
manner in which she requested it to be appropriated 
showed a soundness of judgment seldom found in so 
young a child. Instead of filling her fancy with the 
thousand trifles which some children are so anxious 
for, and asking that these might be given, her only 
request was, that she might havea finished education. 
This wish was readily granted by her gratified pa- 
‘rents; and at ten years of age she was sent toa board- 
ing-school, taught by a lady of distinguished talents. 
At the age of twenty-three, Isabella Marshall was 
married to Dr John Graham, a surgeon in the army, 
and a gentleman of liberal education and respectable 
standing. About a year after their union, her hus- 
band was ordered to join his regiment then stationed 
in Canada; and before their departure from Scotland, 


Dr Graham arranged a plan for their permanent re- 
sidencein America. He calculated on selling his com- 
miission, and purchasing a tract of land in the state of 
New York, to which his father-in-law and familv were 
to follow him. 

Having thus happily contemplated a family re-union, 
Dr end Mrs Graham set sail for Canada, where they 
safely arrived after a prosperous voyage. ‘The regi- 
ment to which Dr. Graham belonged was quartered at 
Montreal ; ‘they remained there several months, and 
afterwards removed to Fort-Niagara, on Lake Ontario, 
where they continued in garrison for four years. Mrs 
Graham here spent her'time very pleasantly ; the of- 
ficers and their wives formed a delightful little society, 
and their time was spent in the mutual interchange 
of friendly attentiuns, and in studying to promote each 
other’s happiness. 

It was about this time that the first symptoms of 
the American revolution appeared, which terminated 
in the states becoming a free and independent nation. 
The regiment to which Dr Graham belonged being 
mostly composed of Americans, the British govern- 
ment, fearful that they would join the rest of their 
countrymen in striving to free themselves from the 
yoke of England, thought it best to order them to an- 
other scene of action. They were accordingly com- 
manded to proceed immediately to the island of Antigua. 
Dr and Mrs Graham made preparations for their de- 
parture, and, with their family, consisting of three 
infant daughters, and two Indian girls, sailed from 
Niagara to Oswego, and from thence, by a path through 
the woods, reached the Mohawk, which river they 
descended in batteaux to Schenectady. 

Having arrived at New York, they sailed from 
thence, and arrived safely at Antigua, where they 
soon formed many agreeable acquaintances, who treated 
them with the greatest hospitality and friendship. 
They had not long been there, when Dr Graham was 
obliged to attend, as surgeon, a military force sent to 
quell an insurrection in one of the Caribbee islands. 
He remained there some months, and on his return 
to Antigua found Mrs Graham almost inconsolable 
for the loss of her mother, the tidings of whose death 
had just reached her. But she was shortly afterwards 
called to bear a still heavier trial. Her husband was 
taken with a fever, which at first did not appear to be 
alarming, but he became in a day or two so much 
worse, as to induce his physicians to give up almost 
every hope of his recovery. His devoted wife watched 
by his bedside in all the agony of grief and apprehen- 
sion ; and at the end of five short days of illness, she 
saw her beloved husband expire. What must have 
been her feelings, as she bent over his lifeless form ! 
Her companion, her protector, her earthly comfort, 
was gone. Her helpless children were now fatheriess, 
and shea widow, without means of support, inastrange 
land, and far away from her father’s house, and from 
every one to whom she could look for assistance. She 
knew that her funds were small; and when these were 
gone, where was she to look for more? How were 
her helpless infants tobe supported ? These thoughts 
roused her from the stupor into which her grief had 
thrown her, and she felt that her own exertions were 
all that she had to depend on. 


On examining into the state of her husband’s fi- 
nances, she discovered that there remained about a 
hundred and eighty pounds in his agent’s hands, It 
was proposed to her to sell the two Indian girls who had 
been purchased by her husband, in order to add to this 
sum ; but she steadily refused, for no consideration of 
interest or necessity could prevail on her to make mer- 
chandise of her fellow-creatures ; she not only refused 
to sell them, but resolved to keep them with her, if they 
wished to remain, even if it added to the expenses of 
her family. Notwithstanding the slender state of her 
finances, she exhibited an act of generosity seldom 
found in those in affluent circumstances. The sur- 
geon’s mate of the regiment was a young man, whom 
Dr Graham had taken under his patronage. The 
kindness of his patron had so favoured him with a 
medical education, that he was enabled to succeed him 
as surgeon. He was destitute of means, and Mrs 
Graham, feeling for his situation, generously presented 
him with her husband’s sword and his medical library. 
This disinterested act of kindness met its reward; for 
Dr Henderson, from year to year, manifested his sense 
of obligation, by remitting to his benefactress such 
sums of money as he could afford. 

Having no longer any object to induce her to remain 
in Antigua, Mrs Graham placed a sum of money in 
the hands of Major Brown, a friend of her husband, 
requesting him to take a passage for Scotland for her- 
self and family, and to lay in their sea stores. With 
a sorrowful heart she now turned her face towards her 
native land. Noship offering for Scotland, however, 
she embarked with her family in one bound to Belfast, 
in Ireland. Major Brown and his brother officers 
saw her safely out to sea; and he gave her a letter to 
a gentleman in Belfast, containing, as he said, a bill 
for the balance of the money she had deposited with 
him. After a stormy and trying voyage, she arrived 
in safety at her destined port. The correspondent, in 
Ireland, of Major Brown, delivered her a letter from 
that officer, expressive of esteem and affection; and 
stating that, as a proof of respect for the memory of 
their deceased friend, he and his brother officers had 
taken the liberty of defraying the expenses of her voy- 
age; consequently the bill he had given was for the 
whole amount of the original deposit ; and thus, like 
the brethren of Joseph, she found all her money in 
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the sack’s mouth. Being a stranger in Ireland, with- 
out a friend to look out for a proper vessel in which 
to embark for Scotland, she and her children went 
passengers in a packet, on board of which, as she after- 
ward learned, there was not even a compass. A dread- 
ful storm arose, and they were tossed to and fro for 
nine hours in imminent danger. The rudder and the 
mast were carried away; every thing on deck was 
thrown overboard; and at length the vessel struck 
in the night upon a rock on the Ayrshire coast. The 
greatest confusion now pervaded the passengers and 
crew. Despair was the predominant feeling of all ex- 
cept the humble and pious widow, who with her babe 
in her arms hushed her weeping family, and endea- 
voured to soothe the minds of those passengers who 
approached her. Fortunately the storm abated to- 
wards morning, and the vessel floated until she rested 
on a sandbank. Ina short time afterwards, the pas- 
sengers and the crew were happily enabled to reach 
the shore, and to receive shelter in a small inn. A 
gentleman from Ayr, hearing of the shipwreck, came 
down to offer assistance, and in him Mrs Graham 
was happy enough to recognise an old friend. This 
gentleman paid her and her family much attention, 
carrying them to his own house, and treating them 
with kindness and hospitality. Ina day or two after 
this, she reached Cartside, and entered her father’s 
dwelling; not the Jarge ancient. mansion in which 
she had left him, but a thatched cottage, consisting 
of three apartments. Possessed of a too easy temper 
and unsuspecting disposition, Mr Marshall had been 
induced to become security for some of his friends, 
whose failures in business had reduced him to poverty. 
He now acted as factor on some gentleman’s estate 
in this neighbourhood, of whose father he had been 
the intimate friend, with a salary of about twenty 
pounds, and the use of asmall farm. Ina short time, 
however, his health failed, and he was deprived of this 
scanty pittance, being incapable, as the proprietor was 
.pleased to think, of fulfilling the duties of factor. 

It is now we have to point out the practically vir- 
tuous tone of mind of our heroine: it is now we see 
her independent mode of action. Mrs Graham’s fa- 
ther being unable any longer to support himself, she 
was not so mean as allow him to be sustained by 
the public bounty. She only considered him as added 
with her children to the number of dependents on 
her industry. She proved indeed a good daughter; 
faithful, affectionate, and dutiful, she supported her 
father through his declining years ; and he died at her 
house, during her residence in Edinburgh, surrounded 
by his daughter and her children, whotenderly watched 
him through his last illness. 

When she first returned to her father’s house, a few 
friends called to welcome her home. But the greater 
part of her former acquaintances did not visit the 
poor and lonely widow. Mrs Graham felt no distress 
from this neglect, which was indeed beneficial to her. 
She laid aside her children’s fine frocks, and clothed 
them in homespun. She sold the butter she made, 
and fed her children on the milk. It was her wish to 
eat her own bread, and ‘owe no person any thing.” 
A friend advised her to invest her little money she 
brought home, in muslins, which she could work into 
tine articles of dress, and he would ship them in one 
of his vessels, to be sold in the West Indies. His ob- 
ject was to increase her little capital, and partly to 
divert her mind from dwelling so deeply on the loss of 
her lamented husband. She adopted the plan recom- 
mended to her, and the muslin dresses were shipped ; 
but she soon afterwards learned that the vessel con- 
taining them was captured by the French. This was 
a severe blow, and was more deeply felt, as she heard 
of it at the time her father was deprived of his office. 

Mrs Graham next removed from Cartside to Paisley, 
where she taught a small school. The slender profits 
of such an establishment, and her widow's pension of 
about fifteen guineas, annually received from govern- 
ment, were all the means of subsistence for herself and 
lier family. She was obliged to live in the most frugal 
manner, and for a season her breakfast and supper 
was porridge, and her dinner potatoes and salt. At 
length several of her acquaintances proposed to her to 
take charge of a boarding-school in Edinburgh. From 
her liberal education, her acquaintance with life, and 
her humble yet ardent piety, they thought she would 
be peculiarly suited for the instruction of young ladies 
destined for important stations in society. This ap- 
peared to Mrs Graham to be a difficult and hazardous 
undertaking—to engage as an instructress of youth 
on so large a scale, with so many competitors, and a 
deticiency of funds to varry this plan into effect; and 
so great was her anxiety of mind on this occasion, that 
it threw her into a nervous fever. On her recovery 
she felt it her duty to go forward. She sold her heavy 
furniture, packed up her remaining effects, and her 
mind was vastly relieved by the receipt of a letter, en- 
closing a sum of money which was the insurance upon 
the muslins she had sent to the West Indies, and had 
been recovered for her by a friend. This timely sup- 
ply enabled Mrs Graham to accomplish her object, and 
she shortly after arrived in Edinburgh, with her family, 
and entered upon the duties of an instructress—an 
arduous and responsible station, but one for which 
Mrs Graham seemed peculiarly fitted. 

Her school soon became respectable in numbers 
and character. Her early and superior education now 
proved of essential service to her, and she was inde- 
fatigable in her attention to the instruction of ler 
pupils, The spirit of usefulness and active philan- 


thropy, which so richly adorned the character of Mrs 
Graham, manifested itself in various ways, as soon as 
she found herself placed in a situation where she could 
follow the-dictates of her benevolent heart. She would 
frequently Jend small sums to the industrious poor, so 
ag to put them in a way of providing for themselves. 
She charged them no interest, and would take payment 
of the sums lent in the articles they sold; the profit 
she received was the luxury of doing good. She also 
laboured to assist the needy, by suggesting the idea of 
many admirable institutions for ameliorating their 
condition, and assisted to organise and carry them 
into operation. 

Mrs Graham had often thought of making America 
her place of permanent residence, and it had also been 
her husband’s wish and intention. About four or five 
years after her removal to Edinburgh, Dr Wither- 
spoon, at that time president of Princeton college, in 
New Jersey, returned to Scotland on a visit. On his 
arrival in Edinburgh he called to see Mrs Graham, 
with whom he had been formerly acquainted, and had 
many conversations with her on the subject of her re- 
moval. She told him she thought it probable she 
should settle herself in America as soon as the educa- 
tion of her children was finished, as she had a strong 
partiality for the country since her residence there, 
and had always indulged an expectation of returning. 
Having afterwards received a pressing invitation from 
many respectable persons in New York, to establish 
in that city an institution for the instruction of young 
ladies, she accepted it, and with her family once more 
set sailfor America. Aftera pleasant voyage, she landed 
in New York, where she and her family were received 
with the greatest cordiality and affection. She opened 
her school with five scholars, and before the end of the 
month the number was increased to fifty. The same 
judicious management and maternal tenderness, fol- 
lowed by the same improvement and attachment of her 
pupils, distinguished her as a teacher here, as they did 
in Edinburgh. 

Mrs Graham remained at the head of this establish- 
ment for five or six years, when the importunities of 
her children and friends, added to a sense of the in- 
firmities of age, which she felt coming upon her, in- 
duced her to retire into private life. Her daughters 
were all married and well settled, and she consented 
to take up her abode with them. But it was impos- 
sible for her to be idle. Her leisure only gave a new 
direction to her activity. With no less alacrity than 
she had displayed in the education of youth, did she 
now embark in the relief of misery. Blessed with a 
spirit of philanthropy, with an ardent and generous 
mind, a sound judgment, and an excess of that sensi- 
bility which moulds the soul for friendship—of a cul- 
tivated mind and rich experience, her company was 
eagerly sought and highly valued by old and young. 
Though happily qualified to shine in the drawing- 
room, her time was seldom wasted there; for such a 
disposition as hers, it would have been comparative 
waste, when contrasted with her usual employments. 
She would frequently leave home after breakfast, 
take with her a few rolls of bread to serve for her 
dinner, and not return home until the evening. She 
would thus travel many a day in her walks of charity. 

This philanthropic female did not confine her charity 
to private acts alone. In her house originated the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Poor Widows with small Chil- 
dren ; and she was elected, by the newly formed society, 
as their first directress. She held this office ten years, 
and discharged it with all that active and energetic 
benevolence which was one of her strongest charac- 
teristics. 

But Mrs Graham did not rest satisfied with her 
own exertions; she saw there was more to be done 
than she or her few friends could perform, and she tried 
to interest others in behalf of the afflicted widows, by 
representing their melancholy situation. She knew 
that the suerings of the poor are frequently the effect 
of their own mismanagement ; yet she endeavoured to 
show why this should not be given as an excuse for 
withholding relief. In one of her addresses to 
the society, she thus speaks of them, and concludes 
with a remark on the benefit of the association :— 
“* Most of our widows have to learn economy from ne- 
cessity : in the days of their husbands they lived not 
only plentifully, but luxuriously. Every class of me- 
chanics in New York could live well, and lay up for 
their families, were they frugal; but the reverse of 
this is the case—the evil is general, and [ fear not to 
be cured. The change to their widows greatly aggra- 
vates their misery: well may they read their sin in 
their punishment, when meagre want overtakes them. 
But God forgives, and so ought we; we who have so 
much to be forgiven, yet have our necessaries, our 
comforts, and even our luxuries spared. To us, our 
comfortable dwellings, cheerful fires, and convivial 
parties, give to.winter itscharms. Alas! for ber, the 
new-made widow, to whom all these charms are lost 
for ever—to her the approach of winter is as the ap- 
proach of death. The once cheerful chimney scarcely 
emits a taper blaze. Her children cry for bread, but her 
empty pantry affords itnot. ‘Tired nature soon brings 
them reliet—they sleep—they forget. Not so the 
widowed heart; busy, cruel memory calls back and 
doubles departed joys; comparison also doubles her 
present misery—every avenue to hope is shut. Her 
big swollen heart would burst its narrow bounds, 
but for a gush of tears in mercy sent to give it vent. 
The deep.tetched sobs wring out the big round drops 
in profusion, til], glutted with grief, she sinks among 


her sleeping infants. Time, that sorrow-healing balm, 
softens at length the pnngency of woe. The sympathis- 
ing neighbours, the unrestrained complaint and tears, 
render her situation familiar; the wants of her chil- 
dren urge ber to exertion for their support. Some 
sister-widow pensioner on your bounty consoles her 
with the news, that many benevolent hearts have 
united their endeavours to relieve wants like hers. 
Hope steals in—she listens—is comforted, plans 
schemes of industry, and exerts herself to become 
father and mother to her orphans.” 

It was thus that Mrs Graham felt, wrote, and la- 
boured for the destitute widow. The Orphan Asy- 
lum, in New York, also owed much to her at its 
commencement.* She took a deep and active interest 
in its formation ; and she, or one of her family, tanght 
there daily, until the funds of the institution were suf- 
ficient to provide a teacher and superintendant. It 
speaks its own praise, and that praiseis hers. Scores 
of orphans were redeemed from filth, from ignorance, 
from wretchedness, from crime; clothed, fed, in- 
structed ; trained in cleanliness to habits of industry ; 
early imbued with good principles, and gradually pre- 
pared for respectability, usefulness, and happiness. 

Such was the extensive usefulness of this/excellent 
female character. ‘Though she lived to the advanced 
age of seventy-two, yet she never considered the feeble- 
ness and infirmities of years a sufficient excuse for in- 
dulging herself in rest and quiet, thongh generally so 
indispensable to the aged ; and she continued to spend 
her remaining strength in endeavourstodo good, until 
almost the day of her death, which took place in the 
year 1814. 

We consider that this brief record of the actions of 
Mrs Graham is the highest eulogy that can be given of 
her life and character. She is a striking proof of how 
much can be effected by the exertions of one female. 
‘She awakened,” says her biographer, ‘‘ the charities 
of a populous city, and gave to them an impulse, a di- 
rection, and an efficacy unknown before; and who 
knows but that much of the active humanity and pub- 
lic spirited benevolence which now distinguish the 
citizens of New York, may be owing to the example, 
influence, and exertions of Mrs Isabella Graham ?” All 
females who have had the misfortune to be left like 
her in the same or more lamentable circumstances of 
destitution, may not possess the same means of doing 
good ; yet every one has it within their power to be 
virtuous, independent in mind, and less or more able 
to do a duty to their families, besides offering to the 
world an example for imitation in whatever sphere of 
life they may happen to move. 


STORY OF KINMONT WILLIE. 


AN incident took place in the beginning of the year 
1596, which had almost renewed the long-discontinued 
wars upon the Border. Excepting by the rash enter- 
prises of Bothwell, these disorderly districts had re- 
mained undisturbed by any violence worthy of note, 
since the battle of the Reedswair. Upon the fall of 
Bothwell, his son-in-law, Sir Walter Scott of Buc- 
cleuch, had obtained the important office of keeper of 
Liddesdale and warden of the Scottish Borders, upon 
that unsettled frontier. According to the custom of 
the marches, Buccleuch’s deputy held a day of truce 
for meeting with the deputy of the Lord Scroope, go- 
vernor of Carlisle castle, and keeper of the west 
marches upon the English side. The meeting was, as 
usual, attended on both sides by the most warlike of 
the Borderers upon faith of the usual truce, which al- 
lowed twenty-four hours to come and go from such 
meetings, without any individual being, during that 
short-space, liable to challenge on account of offences 
given to either kingdom.’ Among others who attended 
was Buccleuch’s deputy, one Armstrong, commonly 
called Kinmont Willie, remarkable for his exploits as 
a depredator upon England. After the business of the 
meeting had been peaceably transacted, the parties se- 
parated. But the English being upon their return 
homeward at the south side of the river Liddle, which 
is in that place the boundary of the kingdoms, beheld 
this Kinmont Willie riding upon the Scottish bank of 
the river, alone and in absolute security. They were 
unable to resist the tempting opportunity of seizing a 
man who had done them much injury; and without 
regarding the sanctity of the truce, astrong party cross- 
ed the river into Scotland, chased Kinmont Willie for 
more than a mile, and by dint of numbers made him 
at length their prisoner. He was carried to the castle 
of Carlisle, and brought before Lord Scroope, where he 
boasted proudly of the breach of the immunities of 
the day of truce in his person, ang demanded his 
liberty, as unlawfully taken from him. The Eng. 
lish warden paid little attention to his threats, as 
indeed the ascendancy of Elizabeth in James’s counsels 
made her oflicers infringe the rights of Scottish sub- 
jects with little ceremony ; and on the score of his li- 
berty he assured Kinmont Willie, scornfully, that he 
shéuld take a formal farewell of him before he left 
Carlisle castle. 2m 

The lord of Buccleuch was by no means of a hu- 
mour to submit to an infraction of the national rights, 
and a personal insult to himself. On this ovcasion he 
acted with equal prudence and spirit. 

The Scottish warden first made a regular application 
to Lord Scroope for delivery of the prisoner, and re- 
dress of the wrong sustained in his capture. To this 
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no satisfactory answer was returned. Buccleuch next 
applied to Bowes, the English ambassador, who inter- 
fered so far as to advise Lord Scroupe to surrender 
the prisoner without bringing the matter to farther 
question. ‘Time was given to advertise Elizabeth ; 
but she, being in this as in other cases disposed to 


bear the matter out by her great superiority of 


power, returned no satisfactory answer. The inter- 
course between the wardens became then of a more 
personal character; and Buccleuch sent a challenge 


‘to Lord Scroope, as having offered him a personal 


affront in the discharge of his office. Scroope returned 
for answer, that the commands of the queen engaged 
him in more important matters than the chastisement 
of the Scottish warden, and left him not at liberty to 
accept his challenge. Being thus refused alike public 
and private satisfaction, Buccleuch resolved to resort 
to measures of extremity, and obtain by means of his 
own force that redress which was otherwise denied 
him. Being the chief of a numerous clan, he had no 
difficulty in assembling 300 chosen horsemen at Wood- 
houselee upon the Esk, the nearest point to the castle 
of Carlisle upon the Scottish marches, and not above 
ten or twelve miles distant from that fortress. The 
hour of rendezvous was after sunset; and the night, 
dark and misty, concealed their march through the 
English frontier. They arrived without being per- 
ceived under the castle of Carlisle, where the Scottish 
warden, taking post opposite to the northern gate of 
the town, ordereda party of fifty of his followers to dis- 
mount and attempt to scale the walls of the castle with 
ladders, which had been provided forthe purpose. The 
ladders being found too short, the assailants attacked a 
small postern-gate with iron instruments and mining 
tools, which they had also in readiness : the door giving 
way, the Scots forced their way into the castle, repulsing 
and bearing down such of the English guards as pressed 
forward to the defence of the place. The alarm was 
now given. The beacon on the castle was lighted, 
the drums beat, and the bell of the cathedral church 
and watch-bell of the mote-hall were rung, as in cases 
of utmost alarm. To this din the Scots without the 
castle added their wild shouts; and the sound of their 
trumpets increased the confusion, of which none of the 
sleepers so unseasonably awakened could conceive the 
cause. In the meanwhile, the assailants of the castle 
had delivered their countryman, Willof Kinmont. In 
passing through the courtyard, he failed not to call out 
a lusty good night at Lord Scroope’s window, and 
another under that of Salkeld, the constable of the 
castle. The assailants then made their retreat, abstain- 
ing strictly, for such was their charge, from taking 
any booty, or doing any violence which was not ab- 
solutely necessary for executing the purpose for which 
they came. Some prisoners were taken and brought 
before Buccleuch, who dismissed them courteously, 
charging the most considerable among them with a 
message to the constable of the castle, whom, hesaid, he 
accounted a more honourable man than Lord Scroope, 
who had declined his challenge ; telling him, what had 
been done was acted by the command of him, the 
lord of Liddesdale; and that if, as a man of honour, 
he sought a gallant revenge, he had only to come forth 
and encounter with those who were willing to main- 
tain what they had dared to do. He then retreated 
into Scotland with his banner displayed and his trum- 
pets sounding, and reached his domains with the de. 
livered man in perfect safety. 


BRINGING OUT. 


We have often been inclined to think that the gawky 
silliness of young men in the upper ranks of society in 
this country, along with the prevailing pursuit of 
wealth, formed an obstacle, almost insurmountable, to 
the cultivation of female intellect. Here is what Mr 
Bulwer says on this subject in his late work on France: 
—* How is it possible that an Englishwoman, such as 
we ordinarily find the Englishwomen of London so- 
ciety—how is it possible that such a woman should 
possess the slightest influence over’a man three de- 
grees removed from dandyism and the Guards ? What 
are her objects of interest but the most trumpery and 
insignificant ? What are her topics of conversation 
but the most ridiculous and insipid? Not only dves 
she lower down her mind to the level of the emptiest- 
pated of the male creatures that she meets, but she ac- 
tually persuades herself, and is actually persuaded, 
that it is charming and feminine todo so. She will 
talk to you about hunting and shooting—that is not 
unfeminine! oh, no! But politics, the higher paths 
of literature, the stir and action of life, in which all 
men worth any thing, and from whom she could bor- 
row any real influence, are plunged—of these she 
knows nothing, thinks nothing—in these she is not 
interested at all, ard only wonders that an intellec- 
tual being can have any other ambition than to get 
what she calls good invitations to the stupidest, and 
hottest, and dullest of the stupid, hot, and dull draw- 
ing-rooms of London. There are of course reasons for 
all this ; and I agree with a late work in asserting one 
of these reasons to be the practice which all England 
insists upon, as so innocent, so virtuous, so modest, so 
disinterested, viz. ‘bringing out,’ as it is called, a 
young woman at sixteen, who is ushered into a vast 
variety of crowded rooms, with this injunction— 
‘ There, go; hunt about and get a good,’ which means 
a rich, *‘ husband.’ a 
This command—for Miss is greatly bored with papa 
and mamma, and the country house, and the country 
bi 


parson—is very readily obeyed. Away she starts— 
dances with this man, sighs to that; and as her edu- 
cation has not been neglected, she ventures, perhaps, 
at the first onset, to give vent to a few of those ideas 
which her governess, or her reading, or the solitude 
of her early life, have given birth to. Woe upon her! 
The rich young man who has such a fine property in 
shire, and who is really so very good-looking, 
and so very welldressed, opens his eyes, shrugs up his 
shoulders, turns pale, turns red, and looks very stu- 
pid and very confused, and at the first opportunity 
glides away, muttering tu an acquaintance, ‘I say, 
what a blue that girl is!’* Never mind, my good 
young lady! Ina second season you will be as sim- 
ple and as silly as your chaperon can desire. Do but 
go on—a constant succession of balls, and parties, and 
listless conversations, will soon make you all the most 
plotting mother can desire; and all I regret is, that 
when you have at last succeeded in the wearisome aim 
of your youth, when you have fixed the fate of some 
wealthy and perhaps titled booby, a constant habit of 
dulness will have been generated from the stupidity 
that was necessary to secure him. 


Of late years this misfortune has been increasing, 
because of late years fortune and rank have been more 
entirely separated from talent and education ; to such 
a degree indeed has it increased, that no man, after 
his reason has burst its leading-strings, ever now ex- 
poses himself to the insufferable ennui of general so- 
ciety.” 


TO MUSIC, 
TO BECALM HIS FEVER. 
Charm me to sleep, and melt me so 
With thy delicious numbers, 
That, being ravish’d, hence I go 
Away in easy sluinbers. 
Oh, make me weep 
My pains asleep, 
And give me such reposes, 
That I, poor I, 
May think thereby 
I live, and die, ’midst roses. 


Fall on me like a silent dew, 
Or like those maiden showers, 
Which, at the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers. 
Melt, melt my pains 
With thy soft strains, 
That, ease unto me given, 
With full delight 
J leave this light, 
And take my flight for heaven. 
Herrick, 1620. 


HORRORS OF THE CAIRO LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


One of the first places which I visited in Cairo was 
the lunatic asylum; Mr Salt’s Janissary accom- 
panied me, and I believe no eye bath ever witnessed 
elsewhere such a melancholy spectacle as this shocking 
place affords. The keeper made many objections to 
my admission; he said no Frank was suffered to go in; 
but the name of the hakkim of the English consul, 
and half a dozen piastres to boot, removed his scruples. 
I was led from ong passage to another, door after door 
was unbarred, the keeper armed himself with a cowr- 
bash, a-whip made of one solid thong of the hide of 
the hippopotamus; and we at length got into an 
open court, round which the dungeons of the lunatics 
were situated. Some who were not violent were walk- 
ing unfettered, but the poor wretches in the cells were 
chained by the neck tothe bars of the grated windows. 
The keeper went round as he would do ina menagerie 
of wild beasts, rattling the chain at the windows to 
rouse the inmates, and dragging them by it when they 
were tardy in approaching. One madman, who spat 
at me as I passed his cell, I saw the keeper pull by 
the chain and knock his face against the bars till the 
blood issued from his nose. I forced him to desist. 
Each of them, as we passed, called out for food. I 
inquired about their allowance, and to my horror I 
heard there was none except what charitable people 
were pleased to afford from day today. It was now 
noon, and they had had no food from the preceding 
morning. ; 

Two well-dressed Turkish women brought in, while 
I was there, a large water melon and two cakes of 
bread; these were broken into pieces and thrown to 
the famished creatures. I never saw ‘* Nature sub- 
dued to such a lowliness ;”’ they devoured what they 
got like hungry tigers, some of them thrusting their 
tongues through the bars, others screaming for more 
bread. I sent out for a few piastres’ worth of bread, 
dates, and sour milk; its arrival was hailed with 
such a yell of ecstacy as pierced the very soul. I 
thought they would have torn down the iron bars 
to get at the provisions; and in spite of the cowrbash, 
their eagerness to get their portions rendered it a dif- 
ficult matter to get our hands out of their clutches. 
It was humiliating to humanity to see these ravenous 
poor wretches tearing their food with their filthy fin- 
gers; some of their nails were so long as to resemble 
the talons of hawks. And such can be the condition 
of the “man so noble in reason, so infinite in faculties, 
in form and moving so express and admirable.” Vain 
boast! go paint the faculties of this “ paragon of ani- 


‘ * We omit the oath which accompanies this elegant expression. 


mals” in the dungeons I have described ; and when 
you have studied the institutions of the Turk, sit 
down, if you can, with an exalted notion of human 
nature ! 

There was one thing which I could not help re- 
marking; the ruling passion of the Mahommetan cha- 
racter was preserved even in insanity. One man, who 
begged me to give him bread, spat upon me when he 
got it; another, with all the eagerness of famine, ab- 
stained from eating it; hungry as he was, he preferred 
flinging the portion of melon he had just received ata 
Christian’s head rather than satisfy his craving sto- 
mach. He concealed his missile for nearly a quarter 
of an hour, till I was opposite his window; he then 
thrust his naked arm through the bars, and took de- 
liberate aim at me. In spite of my entreaties, he got 
the cowrbash round his uncovered shoulders. But 
there was one old man, who moved not when the food 
was distributing ; and as I looked into his cell, desti- 
tute of every thing, with neither straw nor rug, I 
could barely distinguish an emaciated form lying on 
the bare earth, with hardly a rag upon his body. He 
could not lie down altogether, for he was chained by 
the neck to the window : he was worn to a skeleton ; 
and whether it was the pressure of the chain that im- 
peded respiration or not, I cannot say, but his sterto- 
rous breathing resembled that of a person in the last 
convulsions ; and on inquiry I found this wretched 
creature was actually dying. ‘Che smell of the apart- 
ment was horrible. I had some difficulty to prevail on 
the keeper to take off the chain. I gave some piastres 
to buy straw: a few days afterwards I sent the Janis- 
sary to inquire about this poor wretch; he was dead, 
and there was no straw to be seen in his dungeon. [ 
observed avery decent looking Turk in one of the cells, 
who had been an officer in the pacha’s troops; he 
complained bitterly of hard usage ; he said he was fa- 
mished ; some days he had only five paras’ worth of 
bread, or half a penny-worth ; and he talked altogether 
so rationally of his condition, that I expressed my 
wonder to the keeper that he was not suffered to go 
abroad. ‘he keeper laughed at my ignorance: “ You 
do not know,”’ said he, ‘‘ that when mad people appear 
most quiet, they are always plotting mischief.” He 
illustrated his assertion by a story, which, if credible, 
certainly showed the necessity of confining lunatics, 
however mild in appearance, to their cells at night. 
A black man, who followed the trade of a butcher, had 
been confined there many years ago; he was allowed 
the range of the house, with two or three others whose 
derangement was attended with no violence. One 
night the black butcher secreted a knife; he induced 
another madman to enter his cell, prevailed on him to 
lie down, and then cut his throat: he calmly cut him 
up into quarters, and distributed the joints about his 
cell, as he was in the habit of arranging the meat in 
his shop. He solicited the custom of his comrades ; 
and to those who were chained, he carried such por- 
tions as they desired. The keeper was disturbed by 
their cannibal rejoicings: it was the first full meal 
they had had for many a long day. On examining 
the cells, he found one man missing: be asked the 
black butcher if he had seen him, and he replied that 
he had just sold the last joint of him. “Since that 
time,” said the keeper, ‘‘ we look out better, other- 
wise they would eat one another every day.” I en- 
deavoured to ascertain the causes of the madness of 
the present inmates ; they were thirteen in number, 
and all males; four of them had gone mad from smok- 
ing hashis,’an intoxicating drug, composed of the 
small pistils of the flax-plant; five of them had poi- 
son administered to them, two of them in the shape 
ot invigorating medicines ; three were religious mo- 
nomaniacs ; and one had gone mad after being bastina- 
doed.—Madden’s Travels in Turkey. 


EFFECT OF FEAR ON A TIGER. 

A correspondent transmits to us the following curious 
anecdote, which was extracted from a letter received 
from India :—During the dreadful storm and inun- 
dation in Bengal, in May 1833, the estates of a Mr 
Campbell, situated on the Island of Saugur, at the en- 
trance of the river Hoogly, suffered so greatly, that 
out of three thousand people living on his grounds, 
only six or seven hundred escaped, and these principally 
by clinging to the roof and ceiling of hishouse. When 
the house was in this close crammed state, with scarcely 
room in it for another individual, what should come 
squeezing and pushing its way into the interior of the 
house but an immense tiger, with his tail hanging 
down, and exhibiting every other symptom of excessive 
fear. Having reached the room in which Mr Camp- 
bell was sitting, he nestled himself into one of the cor- 
ners, and lay down like a large Newfoundland dog. 
Mr Campbell loaded his gun in a very quiet manner, 
and shot him dead on the spot.—Ewvaminer. 

WARTS. ae 

Mr Tyrrell, lecturer on anatomy, has lately found 
the topical application of a strong decoction of the root 
of the septfoil to cure warts, particularly when situ- 
ated in parts of delicate structure, by destroying their 
peculiar vitality. For making the decoction he has 
published the following directions :—Boil gently an 
ounce of fresh root of the septfoil, bruised in twelve 
ounces of water, till reduced to half a pint, and then 
strain off the liquor for use. After washing the warts 
with warm water three times a-day, he directs them 
“to be kept constantly covered with lint, moistened 
with this decoction.” 
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THE SHAMROCK OF IRELAND. 


Iv would appear that our friends the Irish labour un- 
der some mistake at the present day regarding the 
antiquity of the trefoil plant which they have adopted 
as a nationalemblem. I. E. Bicheno, Esq. F. R. S., 
in a paper in the Journal of the Royal Institution, has 
the following observations on the shamrock, which may 
be interesting to our Irish readers:—‘“ The festival of 
st Patrick has been so long recognised by those who 
traverse the streets of this great city, by the clover 
they see in the hats of the Irish, that any one who 
should entertain an opinion that this plant is not the 
original emblem of Ireland, will be thought to have 
no ground for differing from the established belief ; 
yet [ think I am ina situation to prove, by abundant 
testimony, that the Trifolium repens is not that sham- 
rock of the Irish nation, nor any other clover, but 
that the wood-gorrel, the Owalis acetosella, is the plant 
originally intended. It would seem a condition, at 
jeast suitable, if not necessary, to a national emblem, 
that it should be something familiar to the people, and 
familiar, too, at the season when the national feast is 
celebrated. Thus the Welsh have given the leek to St 
David, being a favourite olecaceous herb, and almost 
the only green thing which is to be found in Wales at 
the season of his feast ; the Scotch, on the other hand, 
whose feast of St Andrew’s is in the autumn, have 
ad opted the thistle (probably the Cardwus lanceolatus), 
a plant most abundant at that period of the year. 
Our own patron, St George, is a saint who has fallen 
so much ‘to the leeward with us, that I do not derive 
any assistance from him; and I am not aware that his 
warlike temperament was ever represented by a plant 
or flower. If the national emblem may be expected 
to be seasonable and familiar, the Z7rifoliwm repens is 
not a happy choice; for its leaves are scarcely ex- 
panded in the middle of March, and it produces its 
flowers in the summer—its great merit in agriculture 
being to produce herbage during the droughts of sum- 
mer and the autumnal months. Hence, even in Lon- 
don, about which the earliest cultivation is found, we 
see in the hats of the meri Hiberni very starved speci- 
mens of the white or Dutch clover, and sometimes the 
Medicago lupulina, and evenchickweed and other plants 
substituted for it, Butthere is a still greater difficulty 
with regard to its being of common occurrence. None 
of the trefoils are naturally abundant in Ireland, but 
have become so by cultivation. The medicago is 
pretty extensively sown; and the Tvifoliwm repens, 
though now neglected by the farmer, has a wonderful 
propensity to diffuse itself in improved countries, and 
is by no means of frequent occurrence in wild uncul- 
tivated places. Jt is one of those plants which the 
Americans describe as coming in with cultivation. It 
is not a favourite, or rather there is a prejudice against 
it, in America, yet it has completely naturalised itself 
in every dry pasture of the old states. We know that 
the trefoils are not of very ancient standing as culti- 
vated plantsin England, and that they were introduced 
into Ireland in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The term Shamrock seems a general appellation for the 
trefoils, or three-leaved plants. Gerard says, the 
meadow trefoils are called in Ireland shamrocks ; and 
I find the name so applied by other authors. The 
Irish names for Trifolium repens are Seamar-oge, 
Shamrog, and Shamrock. 

It is not difficult to account for the substitution of 
the one plant for the other. Cultivation, which 
brought in the trefoil, drove out the wood-sorrel. The 
latter, though now not commen, was doubtless an 
abundant plant as long as the woods remained; but 
these being cut down, partly by the natives to supply 
their wants, and partly also by the government to pre- 
veut their enemies from taking refuge in them in the 
wars, the commonest plant became the scarcest, and 
it was more easy to obtain that which was cultivated. 
Upon the whole view of the case, I apprehend it can 
hardly be doubted that the Owalis acetosella is the 
original shamrock of Ireland. It possesses, in the 
first place, all the qualities to recommend it as appro- 
priate for the national feast, and is even more beauti- 
tully three-leaved than the clover. It is abundant, 
and comes atthe proper season, being one of the 
earliest plants, and pushing forth its delicate leaves 
and blossoms with the first spring. It was also eaten ; 
while its flavour, too, answers exactly to the descrip- 
tion of Morrison, which is a great point to assist in 
fixing its appropriation; and to the old Irish, who 
lived chiefly upon flesh, it must have been a most 
acceptable diet. It would be impossible to find any 
plant throughout the vegetable kingdom better en- 
titled to become national; and I think it cannot be 
questioned, that St Patrick, who is said by Gibbon to 
have been descended, and to have derived his name, 
from the patricians of Rome, exercised a good taste, 
worthy his noble birth, when he selected so beautiful 
an emblem for his favourite island.” 


LOBSTER-FISWING AT HALIFAX. 

We chose our ground (by moonlight) beneath the 
shade of some lofty but deserted buildings, which had 
once beeu a depot for prisoners of wars they are situ- 
ated on an insulated sput called Melville Island, which 
lies in the middle of an expanded portion of the sound, 
where it forms asmalllake. Under these rocky shores, 
with about four or five feet water, we commenced our 
operations. But I must first describethe implements of 
our sport, before I proceed to the manner. They are 
not very complicated—neither is the process. In the 


bows of the boat is placed a large. grating with a long 
handle, like a gigantic frying-pan; this is supplied 
with large pieces of a thick coarse kind of mill-board, 
which is used in this country as an intermediate in 
roofing buildings, between the beams and the shingles; 
this substance, when lit, burns fiercely, and casts a 
very powerful light. The weapons for capturing the 
lobsters, termed spears, resemble rather the props of 
a clothes-line, only somewhat more artistically shaped. 
They are from six to seven feet in length, and nearly 
an inch in diameter; at one extremity they are split 
down about six inches, and the prongs thus formed 
are kept asunder by means of a small wedge. The 
mode of employing these instruments is as follows :— 
The boat is tilted on one side, so as to bring the gun- 
wale close to the water’s edge, and a blazing fire being 
made on the grating, it is held as near the water as 
possible. By means of the strong light which is thus 
cast, the smallest objects are made distinctly visible 
beneath the water’s edge; myriads of lobsters are thus 
discovered crawling in every direction, their coteries 
disturbed by the sudden glare, and a great deal of con- 
fusion evident amongst them. Some few there are, 
too dignified and accustomed to society to betray emo- 
tion, who lie at full length; all, however, exhibit an 
interesting spectacle to the gazer, whe is thus let into 
the secret of their habits, and made, as it were, free of 
theta Walt: But this tranquil contemplation is not 
sufficient for the fisherman, and each man now assumes 
his spear. A little judgment and skill are of course 
necessary, and the beginner finds, in this apparently 
simple sport, that he has something to learn. The 
prongs of the weapon are quietly inserted in the water, 
and gradually lowered till within a few inches of the 
unconscious lobster, whose projecting eyes seem of 
little service to him on such occasions; the fisherman 
directs the spear above the shoulders of the scaly gen- 
tleman, and, when near enough to give sufficient 
impetus to the blow, he darts his spear upon him, 
wedging him closely between the prongs, and trium- 
phantly hauling him out, to his great satisfaction and 
the dire apprehension of the ladies, who have hitherto 
enjoyed the sport.—Sporting Magazine. 


ANECDOTE. 


A gay Irishman a short time since arrived at the 
Hotel de Suede, in the Rue de Richelieu, Paris, and 
having a quantity of dirty linen, sent for a washer. 
woman, and told her to pick it up from the floor. 
Shortly afterwards the washerwoman returned, and 
to the traveller’s great surprise put into his hands a 
number of bank notes which had been negligently left 
among the linen. The Irishman was very grateful, 
and strongly urged the young woman to accept a re- 
ward for her honesty; but she resolutely refused to 
do so, and seemed quite humiliated at the offer. 
Some days afterwards a marriage was celebrated at 
the church of St Thomas d’Aquin, which attracted 
avast number of persons. It was easy to perceive 
from the dress and manner of the:bridegroom that he 
was a foreigner, and from the timid and embarrassed 
deportment of the bride, that she did not belong to the 
same class as her intended, and that it was devidedly 
a marriage of inclination. The above anecdote got 
into circulation among the crowd—in a word, the 
bride was no other than the young washerwoman, 
whom the Irishman had thought worthy of sharing 
his fortune and destiny. 

THE PULSE. : 

At one of the last sittings of the Academie des 
Sciences in Paris, Dr Magendie made areportupon an 
instrument, invented by Dr Herrison, called the Sphy- 
gomometre, which shows the rate of the pulse, its 
rhythm, and anomaly. In pursuance of the conclu- 
sions of the eminent reporter, the Academy passed 
a vote of thanks to the author of this most useful and 
ingenious discovery. Dr Herrison has published a me- 
moir showing the results of his several applications of 
this instrument in studying the diseases of the heart. 
After six years of clinical researches, supported by nu- 
merous anatomical proofs, it is found capable of dis. 
tinguishing organic affections from cases which only 
assume the appearance of such affections. As the 
Sphygomomeire gives the numerical furce of the pulse, 
it has nuw become possible, according to the observa- 
tions of Dr Herrison, to prevent such attacks of apo- 
plexy as arise from a too great determination of blood 
towards the head. By this instrument, also, may be 
calculated the effect of blood-letting upon the strength 
of a patient. It is therefore a most important inven- 
tion, and must excite the attention of all persons, whe- 
ther French or foreigners, who are capable of appreci- 
ating its qualities. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Natural history isuow raised in popularestimation to 
the highest dignity, and is pronounced to be a science 
capable of exercising the most splendid talents, and of 
affording pleasure to the most improved minds. Of 
the several changes that have recently taken place in 
society, this is not the least important. The diversi- 
fied productions of Nature—those objects, in the for- 
mation of which haye been exercised unlimited wisdom 
and power—are not now considered beneath the notice 
of the wisest of the sons of men. It still, however, 
remains to be perceived, that in the construction of 
the familiar fly that buzzes through our apartments, 
not less than im the frame of the mighty elephant—in 
the simple blade of grass that springs from between 
the-stones of the pavement, not less than in the knotted 
oak or the graceful palm—in the small cube of salt, 


not less than in the granitic mountain or the volcanic 
cone—there is something of a mysterious nature, the 
comprehension of which would be a much more glori- 
ous achievement than any that the human intellect has 
yet performed. ‘The ship that carries the adventur- 
ous merchant over the great ocean is an abject worthy 
of our admiration ; but how complicated is its appa- 
ratus, compared with the fins of the most common fish ! 
The balloon that floats calmly in the atmosphere— 
what an unwieldly instrument is it, compared with 
those beautiful organs of divine workmanship by which 
the swallow is conveyed from the equatorial to the 
polar lands, or pursues its prey through the pathless 
air !—Edinburgh Cabinet Library. , 


A MOUSE SUCKLED BY A CAT. 

A cat belonging to Mr Smith, the respectable bai- 
liff and agent of the Earl of Lucan, at Laleham, is in 
the constant habit of taking her place on the rug be- 
fore the parlour fire. She had been deprived of all 
her litter of kittens but one, and her milk probably 
incommoded her, I mention this, in order to account 
in some degree for the following circumstance :—One 
evening as the family were seated round the fire, they 
observed a mouse make its way from the cupboard 
which was near the fireplace, and lay itself down on 
the stomach of the cat, as a kitten would do when she 
is going to suck. Surprised at what they saw, and 
afraid of disturbing the mouse, which appeared to be 
full grown, they did not immediately ascertain whe- 
ther it was in the act of sucking or not. After re- 
maining with the cat a considerable length of time, it 
returned to the cupboard. These visits were repeated 
on several other occasions, and were witnessed by 
many persons. The cat not only appeared to expect 
the mouse, but uttered that sort of greeting purr which 
the animal is so well known to make use uf when she 
is visited by her kitten. The mouse had every ap- 
pearance of being in the act of sucking the cat; but 
such was its vigilance, that it retreated as soon as a hand 
was put out to take it up. When the cat, after being 
absent, returned to the room, her greeting call was 
made, and the mouse came to her. The attachment 
which existed between these two incongruous animals 
could not be mistaken, anditlastedsometime. The fate 
of the mouse, like that of most pets, was a melancholy 
one. During the absence of its nurse, a strange cat 
came into the room. The poor mouse, mistaking her 
for its old friend and protectress, ran out to meet her, 
and was immediately seized and slain before it could 
be rescued from her clutches. The grief of the foster- 
mother was extreme. On returning to the parlour, she 
made her usual call, but no mouse came to meet her. 
She was restless and uneasy, went mewing about the 
house, aud showed her distress in the most marked 
manner. What rendered the anecdote I have been re- 
lating the more extraordinary, is the fact of the cat 
being an excellent mouser, and that during the time 
she was showing so much fondness for the mouse, she 
was preying upon others with the utmost avidity. 
She is still alive-—Jesse’s Gleanings ix Natural His- 
tory. 

SADDLES. 

A little periodical, called the Horse, gives us the 
following :—‘* Ask any saddler what a saddle is put 
npon a horse’s back for, he will give some such foolish 
answer as the following—*‘ The ease of the rider, or to 
help the rider to hold on.’ Let us tell them they are 
not right, and that so far from the saddle helping to 
keep on, it is much more difficult to sit on than the 
bare back ; and if riders wanted only to stick on, they 
should ride on a cloth, or adopt the plan of the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, and ride with plush breeches on a 
saddle made of the same material, the nap of this be- 
ing turned the reverse way to the breeches, so that 
they worked against one another.” 


THE EXETER CLOCK. 


The celebrated Exeter clock was lately on exhibi- 
tion in London. It is not only a timepiece, striking 
the hours of the day and chiming the quarters, but it 
is a perpetual almanack, telling the days of the week 
and month; leap-year when it happens ; showing the 
phases of the moon, and its age; moreover, it will be 
silent if required; aud when agreeable, will play a 
variety of tunes on an organ; Saturn presiding as 
conductor, and beating time, and Fameand T'erpsichore 
moving to the air. Jt has also a most musical peal 
of six bells, with ringers; a moving panorama allego- 
rical of day and night; and a guard of two Roman 
soldiers,, who salute, with their swords, Apollo and 
Diana as they appear. The soldiers’ heads are ac 
tually turned when the bells ring—as well they may 
be. We do uot know if, in addition to its other per- 
formances, it tolls a knell on,Good Friday and rings 
a peal on Easter Monday and Christmas day. ‘This 
comprehensive piece of clockwork cost the ingenious 
and indefatigable artist, oue Jacob Lovelace of Exeter, 
thirty-four years’ labour. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that he died in poverty. This clock is enclosed 
in a cabinet elaborately ornamented with carvings and 
paintings. 
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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


PEGGY DICKSON, 
A STORY OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
Tue longer a person lives, and the more that he knows 
ef the world, the more reason will he have to believe 
that an immense deal of the misery which is endured 
in all classes of society is caused by imprudent mar- 
riages. This is, however, more particularly the case 
in the humbler walks of life than in the higher, where 
actual want is seldom one of the consequences of this 
kind of indiscretion. The consequences of an ill-as- 
sorted marriage do not seem to be at all thought of by 
either men or women in the working classes, till it be 
too late, and not till the parties learn by dreadful ex- 
perience the disasters which follow in the train of 
a rashly got up match. On this subject, females in 
particular entertain exceedingly erroneous notions. 
They are courted, and they at once reason themselves 
into a belief that it is their fate to marry the person 
who is addressing them. If challenged for the folly 
of their conduct, they tell you that it is ordained that 
they shall marry this man, whoever he is, and that 
they cannot get past it; all which is just as stupid as 
if they were voluntarily to rush into the fire, andthen 
pretend that it was the will of heaven that they should 
be burned. Women in this rank of life, as well as 
many in a higher sphere, are much too ready in lis- 
tening to the stuff poured into their ears by those who 
approach them with a view to marriage. Their easi- 
ness on this score appears in some measure to arise out 
of a notion, that unless they now take advantage of 
the offer proposed for their acceptance, they may never 
have another opportunity of being a wife. They can- 
not be warned in too strong terms of the danger of such 
anidea. Better, a thousand times better, that they 
remain single all their lives, fulfilling the kindly du- 
ties of daughters, sisters, and aunts, to those who may 
have claims on their friendly offices, or even support- 
ing themselves by some line of industry, no matter 
how humble, than entering into the solemu and bind- 
ing contract to associate for life with a person who will 
render them unhappy, or who does not possess that 
character for steadiness, that integrity of principle, 
which can alone make any human being respected and 
loved. : 


No young and susceptible female imagination can 
picture the miseries of an ill-assorted marriage, either 
generally or in degree. -Of one thing they are never 
aware, that a very considerable proportion of men take 
little or no thought how they may best support their 
wives and families. How a family is to be clothed, fed, 
lodged, and educated, does not enter into the calcula- 
tion of one in ten who marry. They imprudently rush 
into matrimony, regardless of the results which will 
in all likelihood fullow such a step; and the unhappy 
woman who becomes their wife, in a short time awa- 
keus to the sorry fact that she has gota husband who, 
provided he has his own gratifications satisfied, is very 
regardless either of hercomfort or that of her children. 
That this is the truth with respect to a vast number 
of marriages in the humbler ranks of society in towns, 
I know from evidence pressed on my observation on 
all sides. Out of some twenty or thirty marriages of 
female servants which I chance to have heard of, I 


- could with difficulty point out one that has been happy. 


In most of these instances, the women were either 
absolutely deserted by their husbands, or, what was 
infinitely worse, they had to labour to support them 
in idleness and profligacy. In some few instances the 
husbands luckily died, greatly to the relief of their 
wives, who were thenceforward at liberty to enter into 
domestic service, which they gladly and thankfully 
aid, There is probably not a mistress of a respectable 
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household who could not produce a dozen instances of 
the same kind. Every one could mention how they 
are besieged by old servants with troops of children in 
a state of destitution, all which misery is produced by 
these unfortunate women having entered into mar- 
riage with wretches who have ruined and deserted 
them. Can there be any comparison drawn betwixt 
the comfort of remaining single, in an honourable 
though humble employment, and the discomfort and 
degradation of marriages leading to such deplorable 
consequences ? ' 

The following simple unvarnished story, with Piich 
I recently became acquainted, presents a tolerably 
correct specimen of the suffering endured by women 
in a humble rank of life who are unhappily led into 
marriages without due consideration. Margaret Dick- 
son—or as she was more commonly and familiarly 
called Peggy—was brought up to execute the work 
of a domestic servant from about her twelfth year, 
when she had the misfortune to lose both her pa- 
rents, and in the course of time she went through a 
number of respectable places. She was an active 
and good-looking girl, possessing excellent principles, 
and generally liked by her employers; in more than 
one of her situations she might have lived for any 
length of time in a state of comfort and comparative 
happiness, being kindly treated, and her wages the 
highest that were paid. But like many others in her 
class, and according to her own words, ‘ she did not 
know when she was well off.” She never liked to 
stay long in any place; fidgetted about from term to 
term, always seeking better situations, or leaving 
those she was in from the most trifling excuses. In 
one house she was not allowed to let a number of ac- 
quaintances call upon her; in auother she was scolded 
for spending time in her own amusement when sent 
on errands; and in a third she was only allowed to 
have every alternate Sunday evening, not the whole 
day, to herself. These, and the like of these, she 
considered sufficient reasons to shift her situation, 
with a view to bettering her condition. Peggy’s fate 
verified the old proverb that “an unhappy fish often 
gets an unhappy bait.” By one of these luckless re- 
moves, she got into a situation where she had the 
liberty of going ont every alternate Sunday from 
morning till night; this seemed to her a most delight- 
ful arrangement, for it permitted her to carry on a 
more extensive system of gossiping with persons in 
her own rank of life at houses where servants are in 
the habit of meeting each other, to talk over théir 
own affairs and those of the families with which they 
are connected ; by which practice, a steady-flowing 
under-stream of scandal is kept up through society. 
Whatever may have been the pleasure derived at the 
time from these gossipings, they paved the way to a 
very serious disaster, which was neither more nor less 
than Peggy’s marriage with a workman in the town, 
Peter Yellowlees by name. This would have been a 
commendable and prudent enough step, had she taken 
a little care to ascertain beforehand that her proposed 
husband was a man of steady industrious habits and 
sound moral principles. But this never entered into 
her mind ; she persuaded herself that it was her fate 
to marry the person who thus addressed her, and, asa 
matter of course, neither sought advice nor made any 
kind of investigation whatever. 

Behold Peggy Dickson now transformed into Mrs 
Yellowlees, and her residence in a gentleman’s family 
exchanged for a house of her own, consisting of a single 
apartment in an attic story in one of the tenth-rate 
back streets! Peggy was, however, a girl of some 
taste and tidiness ; and although her domicile was 


humble, she did every thing in her power to make it 
agreeable and acceptable to her husband. ‘To the 
small stock of furniture she made some useful addi- 
tions, and-both by her exertions and her good will 
promised to make really an excellent housewife with 
the limited means at her command. But most unfor- 
tunately she had married a person who in no respect 
appreciated her efforts. Her husband was a man not 
decidedly bad ; he would do nothing that would bring 
him within the scope of judicial punishment. But a 
man may be an utter wretch, and yet avoid the chance 
of coming under the hands of even the police. Peter 
was one of this description. He was addicted to in- 
dulge with companions in taprooms, and to loiter 
away his time with associates at the corners of the 
streets, or in any way that did not involve any thing 
like steady labour. In short, he was an idle, disxo- 
lute person, who married Peggy for what he consi- 
dered a tolerably large fortune—something that would 
minister to his abominable gratifications. Peggy’s 
tocher was, alas, but a small affair to have tempted 
any one to destroy her comfort for life. It consisted 
of about twelve pounds sterling, saved from her half- 
yearly wages, besides a blue painted trunk containing 
a tolerable wardrobe, not to speak of a pea-green silk 
bonnet with a veil worth five-and-twenty or thirty 
shillings. All this appeared an inexhaustible mine of 
wealth to Peter, who was not long in developing his 
real character. 


For two or three weeks all went smoothly on, and_ 
he attended pretty regularly to his employment; but 
towards the end of the fourth week, his propensities 
could no longer be restrained. On the pretence of 
purchasing some articles necessary for their personal 
couifurt, Le wheedled Peggy out of the remains of 
her little savings. He went forth with some seven or 
eight pounds in his pocket—more riches than he had 
ever before had in his possession at one time—and did 
not make his appearance for a fortnight. This was a 
dreadful blow to Peggy’s expectations of happiness in 
wedded life. It opened her eyes to the horrors of 
the condition she had brought herself into; but it is 
somehow difficult for a woman all at once to give up her 
attachment to the object who has gained her affections. 
A good and discreet wife will submit to a lengthened 
repetition of contumelies and ill usage before she can 
think seriously of parting from a husband: whom she 
has vowed to love, cherish, and obey, whatever may 
be his errors, however great may be his crimes. The 
idea always predominates in her mind that his follies 
are but temporary, that he will repent of his misdeeds, 
and again be the worthy being which she once pic. 
tured him to bein her imagination. Thisis adelusion | 
—a hope that is rarely realised. Very few husbands 
are ever altogether reclaimed, or become better than 
they have been. Such at least was the case in the 
present instance. Peggy’s silent tears and bosom 
heaving with distress, her pitying and beseeching 
looks, or her few words of remonstrance, were alike 
disregarded. Ina short space of time her husband 
abandoned all regular employment, abstracting from 
her little household any portable article he could carry 
off from time to time, to pledge at the nearest pawns 
broker’s for an insignificant sum, and which he squan- 
dered on liquor in the company of his reckless associates. 
Inthe meantime, want pressed upon the humble dwell. 
ing, and Peggy only saved herself from starvation by 
making her necessities known to some of the families 
whom she had previously served, and who commise- 
rated her deplorable fate. At length, in the midst of 


| her distresses, she brought an infant into the world, 


to share in her sufferings, and to call upon her to put 
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forth additional exertions for the family’s support. 
But for. the kindness of a lady who had known her in 
better days, she must now inevitably have sunk under 
her calamities; this benevolent individual, however, 
interested herself so far as to procure some employ- 
nent for her, for which she expressed her thankful- 
ness in terms of untutored eloquence. Poor Peggy, 
however, still clung to her home, miserable and deso- 
Jate as it was, and still, in the warmth and sincerity 
of her unfortunately-placed affections, continued to 
hope that her heartless husband would see the folly 
and wickedness of ‘his ways, and would return to her 
and her child a penitent and reclaimed man. Vain 
hope! © Idle anticipation ! 

One evening, as she was sitting by her little care- 
fully economised fire nursing her little one—on whom, 
to add to her misery, the hand of sickness was press- 
ing heavily—sometimes reflecting on the painful con- 
trast which her present and former condition presented, 
sometimes brodding over disappointed prospects and 
vanished dreams of happiness, mingled—for when 


will hope desert us ?—with visions of future felicity, | 


grounded on a fond anticipation of her husband’s 
amendment; one evening, as we.said, while thus 
employed, she was startled by a loud and boisterous 
knocking at the door. Her heart leaped from its 
place with terror, and in an instant her face grew 
deadly pale. She knew who it was that knocked— 
she knew it was her husband; but this, instead of 
allaying, only served to increase her fears; for she 
knew also, from the rudeness with which the wretched 
man. assailed the door, that he was in that state when 
neither reason nor sympathy can reach the brutalised 
heart; she knew that he was intoxicated. The un- 
happy woman, however, obeyed the ruffian’s summons. 
She opened the door, and Peter staggered into the 
aniddle of the apartment. Partly through fear, and 
partly from a feeling of affection for the lost man, 
which even his infamous conduct towards her could 
not entirely subdue, Peggy addressed him in the lan- 
guage of kindness, and endeavoured to soothe and 
allay the sullen and ferocious spirit which she saw 
gleaming in his reeling eye; for he was not in the 
last helpless stage of drunkenness, but just so far as 
to give energy and remorselessness to the demon spirit 
which the liquor he had swallowed had raised within 
him. . ‘“‘ Peter,” she said kindly, and making a feeble 
attempt to srnile as she spoke, “‘ Peter, you’re all wet, 
- my man; sit down here near the fire,” and she placed 
a chair for him with one hand, while she supported 
her child with the other; “and I’ll put on some more 
coals,” she went on, ‘‘and bring you dry clothes, and 
get some supper ready fur you, for I’m sure you must 
“be hungry. Poor little Bobby’s very unwell, Peter,” 
she added. is : . 

¢¢{ don’t care whether he’s well or ill,” roared out 
the drunken wretch; “‘nor do I want clothes from 
you, nor a supper either. I want money,” he shouted 
out at the top of his voice; “‘and money I must 
have!” 

*‘ Money, Peter!” replied his terrified wife in a 
gentle tone; “you know Ihave nomoney. There’s 
not a farthing in the house, nor has there been for 
many a day.” 

“Well, though you have no money, you have a 
shawl, which we can soon turn into money.” Saying 
this, he forthwith went to a chest of drawers, and en- 
deavoured to pull out that in which he knew the 


article he wanted was deposited ; but the drawer was 


locked. This, however, was but a trifling obstacle. 
He seized a poker, smashed in the polished mahogany 
front of the drawer, and in an instant had his prey 
secured -beneath his jacket, and was in the act of 
“leaving the house with it when his unfortunate wife, 
having laid her sick child down on the bed for a mo- 
ment, flew towards him, flung her arms about his 
neck, burst into a flood of tears, and imploringly be- 
sought him to think of her and her infant’s condition, 
and not to leave the house, or deprive her of the only 
remaining piece of decent apparel that was left to her. 
And what was the reply of the monster to this affect- 
ing appeal?:. His only reply was a violent blow on 
the breast, by which he stretched his unfortunate wife 
senseless on the floor. Having performed this das- 
tardly and villanous.feat, he rushed out of the house, 
hastened to one of those monstrous abominations, a 
pawnbroker’s shop, and from thence to the taproom, 
to rejoin the abandoned associates whom he had left 
there, until, as he himself said, he should “raise the 
wind.” 3 
Leaving the heartless ruffian in the midst of the 


fierce debauch which the basely acquired means he 
now possessed enabled him to resume, we return to 
his miserable wife. 
hand that ought to have protected her, the unhappy. 
woman lay for a considerable time without either 


Extended on the floor by the 


sense or motion, until recalled to consciousness by the 
piercing cries of her helpless infant, who lay strug- 
gling on the bed where she had placed him. But the 
consequences of the cowardly blow did not terminate 
with the restoration of her faculties. On the day fol- 
lowing, she became alarmed by the acutely painful 
sensations she felt in the breast on which the ruffian’s 
blow had alighted. This pain gradually increased 
from day to day, until it at length became so serious, 
and exhibited symptoms so alarming, that the unfor- 
tunate woman, urged by her neighbours, submitted 
her case to a surgeon at one of those friendly medical 
dispensaries which are established in different parts 
of-the town. But it was too late, not, however, to 
save her life, but to save her from mutilation; for a 
dangerous cancer was already at work on her frame. 
Unwilling to expose her husband, she had delayed 
too long. Cancer had taken place, and had already 
made fearful progress in her breast. 

The surgeon who attended her recommended her 
instant removal to the Infirmary, whither she ac- 
cordingly went; and in two or three days after she 
entered that beneficent institution, the unfortu- 
nate woman, as the only means of saving her life, was 
subjected to the appalling operation of having her 
breast amputated. In six weeks afterwards, Peggy, 
with a dreadfully shattered constitution and emaciated 
form, left the Infirmary and returned to her own cold 
and desolate home, now teu times more desolate than 
it was before; for the callous brute, to whom in an evil 
hour she had united her destiny, instead of soothing 
her bed of affliction, had availed himself of her absence 
to strip the house of every article of the smallest value 
it contained, and, with the money thus raised, had 
coutinued in an uninterrupted course of dissipation 
during the whole time of his wife’s confinement in the 
Infirmary. During all that time, too, he had never 
once visited her, or ever once inquired after either her 
or his child. His days, and the greater part of his 
nights likewise, he spent in public-houses, and only 
visited his home to commit some new act of robbery. 

On Peggy’s leaving the Infirmary, her first care 
was to visit the kind neighbour who had taken charge 
of her child during her confinement, and it was some 
alleviation to her misery to find, as she now did, that 
her little innocent had been carefully tended, and was 
at that moment in excellent health. But the unfor- 
tunate woman was not yet aware of the state of utter 
desolation to which her home had been xeduced by her 
worthless hushand ; when, therefore, she saw its bare 
walls, its naked apartments and comfortless hearth, her 
heart sunk within her, and she wept bitterly. It was 
now that she felt the full extent of her misery, and 
saw, with unprejudiced eyes, the melancholy and 
striking contrast between her present and former 
condition. She could no longer conceal from herself 
the appalling fact that she was now fast verging to- 
wards the last stage of destitution, and was absolutely 
without a morsel of bread. Even hope threatened to 
desert her, and leave her a prey to a distracted mind 
and brokenspirit. Poor Peggy, however, determined to 
make yet another effort for the sake of her child, and on 
his account to endeavour to fight her waya little farther 
through the world. With this view she sought for, and 
at length, though not without great difficulty, succeeded 
in obtaining employment as a washerwoman. But 
here a serious obstacle presented itself. How was 
she to dispose of her child? She could not both work 


and nurse; yet work she must, or both must inevita- 
bly starve. 

From this painful predicament she extricated her- 
self by determining on putting the child out to nurse, 
and devoting to its maintenance whatever portion of 
her little hard-earned gains that duty should demand. 
Poor Peggy, however, did not come to the resolution 
which stern necessity imposed upon her, of parting 
with her infant, without feeling all that a tender and 
affectionate mother must always feel in taking such a 
heart-rending step. It is true that she knew she could 
see her child at any time; for she resolved that, where- 
soever she placed it, it should be near her; but then 
she foresaw, also, that she must necessarily be often 
many hours absent from it, and a mother’s fears pic- 
tured to her a thousand accidents which might befal 
the infant when she was not near to save or protect it. 
It was, however, impossible for her to do otherwise 
with the child than put it out to nurse, and she ac- 
cordingly began to look out for a suitable person for 
that duty, and such a one, at least she thought so, 
she at length found ; but she did not resign her infant 
to the charge of this person without having previously 
made the most minute and strict inquiries regarding 


her character, and being perfectly satisfied, or at any 
rate so far satisfied as the testimony of those who 
knew the woman could make her; but, as the sequel * 
will show, she was, after all, cruelly deceived, and 
so probably were those who had spoken to her good 
name. Having made arrangements with this woman © 
regarding her child, and having put the latter under 
her care, Peggy commenced the laborious life to which 
she was now doomed; for her husband appeared to 
have wholly deserted her, as he had never looked once 
near the house after he had completed its spoliation. 
For about twelve months after this, nothing occurred 
in Peggy’s obscure and humble life worth recording. 
She toiled early and late with unwearying assiduity to 
support herself and her child, and felt a degree of 
happiness which she had not hoped ever again to en- 
joy, from the consciousness of being in the discharge 
of a sacred duty, and from a belief that her infant was 
sharing in the benefits of her exertions, by receiving all 
those attentions which the dearly-won earnings she 
appropriated to its maintenance were meant to procure 
for it. But at the end of the period above named, a 
circumstance occurred which showed how basely and 


_wickedly she was deceived in the latter particular. One 
day, when washing in a gentleman’s house where she 


was frequently employed, Peggy, in the temporary ab- 
sence of the household servants, happened to answer a 
knock at the door, when abeggar woman with a child in 
her arms, wrapped closely upina wretched cloak which 
she wore, presented herself, and solicited charity. 
Peggy, half intuitively, and half urged by her own 
parental feelings, gently removed the cloak to have a 
peep of the mendicant’s child; but what was her 
amazement, her horror, on discovering that the child 
was herown! She uttered a scream of mingled surprise 
and terror, distractedly tore her infant from the wretch 
who had possession of it, and pressed it to her bosom 
with an energy and vehemence that seemed to indi- 
cate a féay of its being again taken from her. The 
mendicant in the meantime endeavoured to make her 
escape, but was seized and conveyed to the police- 
office under a charge of child-stealing. From the exa- 
mination which followed, however, it appeared that . 
the child had not been stolen, but borrowed, or rather 


‘hired at. so much per day by the infamous woman 


in whose possession it was found, from the still more 
infamous person to whose care it had been confided 
by its mother; and it farther appeared that the latter 
wretch had been long in the practice of Jetting out 
poor Peggy’s child in the way just mentioned, which, 
we need not add, is a method frequently adopted for 
exciting charity and imposing upon the humane. 
Peggy of course lost no time in seeking out another 
guardian for her child, and was at length fortunate 
enough to find one on whom she could place full re- 
liance. With this person the child remained atwelve- - 
month, at the end of which period Peggy succeeded, 
though not without great difficulty and much plead- 
ing, in procuring her little boy to be admitted into 
an orphans’ hospital. * 

During all this time her worthless husband never once 
looked near her, or took the smallest interesteitherin her 
own fate or that of herchild. She indeed for along time 
did not know even where he was or what he was about, 
but at length heard that he was working in a quarry 
in the neighbourhood ; and she was soon made aware 
of his vicinity, by his frequently coming to her in a 
state of intoxication to demand money of her, and she 
was often compelled to give it to him, to prevent him 
affronting her, or probably depriving her of her em= 
ployment by his obstreperous conduct. Such torments, 
however, cannot last for ever. Peter was at length 
found to be somehow implicated in a drunken scuffle 
at Cramond, in which one of the parties was deprived 
of or lost a few shillings. Whether Peter was guilty 
or not in this affair, is of little consequence. He was 
seized by a sheriff’s officer, and removed to the county 
jail at Edinburgh. Up to this point of Peter’s career, 
he had been simply a worthless wretch, and perhaps 
not past being reclaimed ; but being now lodged in one 
common receptacle with twenty villains more or less 
criminal, for a period of about three months previous: 
to trial, he embraced the opportunity of becoming a 
thoroughly confirmed blackguard. A notorious swin- 
dler who happened to be confined in the same ward, 
acted as instructor in crime to the party, and Peter’ 
was a most apt scholar, On his trial he was not con- 
victed, and was therefore set at liberty; but his ex. 
cellent schooling in jail soon led him into a desperate 
affair of housebreaking, for which he was in due time 
tried and dispatched to Botany Bay. 

In the midst of these troubles and trials, something 
like better fortune smiled on poor Peggy. A res; le: 
elderly gentleman, a bachelor, to whom she had been 
warmly recommended by one of the ladies who were in 
the habit of employing her, took her into his service, 
and here for two years she found a peaceful and com. 
fortable home, but at the end of this period the old 
gentleman died, and Peggy was again thrown upon 
the world, friendless and houseless ; and to add to her 
misfortune, the changes which even a very short pe= 
riod rarely fails to bring about, had during the two. 
years of her service effected such alterations in the 
families by which she was formerly employed, that 
they were no longer open to her. The unfortunate 
woman was now therefore even worse off than she 
had been at any period of her meerahle life since 
she married, and would have utterly starved if she 
had not obtained some. trifling employment in the 
way of washing shop floors, three of which she. 
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cleaned out at sixpence a-week each, and a writer’s 
‘office at a shilling, and this was all she had now to 
live upon. 

Inadequate as these means were, Peggy was now 
thankful of them. Half-a-crown, however, was but 
@ miserable sum to live upon for an entire week, to 
clothe her, feed her, and pay house rent. It could 
' procure her none of those eomforts to which she had 
been accustomed when in service, and it was 2 sum on 
which she would not then have placed much value; 
but times were changed with her, and poignantly did 
she feel this, and bitterly did she regret the unhappy 
step which had at once carried her from a comfortable 
and happy position, and plunged her into that misery 
‘vith which she was now struggling. As she thought 
of these things, poor Peggy’s heart sunk within her, 
and she began to despair of ever again enjoying hap- 
piness in this world. Reflections such as these preyed 
so much on the unfortunate woman’s mind as nearly 
to unfit her for the little work she had to do, and 
threatened to extend her on a bed of sickness; and, 
added to all this, what a change had taken place in her 
personal appearance! Wer once trig and well-shaped 
form was now thin and emaciated: her dress, though 
still clean and tidy, bore but too evident indications of 


the extreme poverty which had overtaken her, and 


her once ruddy and cheerful countenance was pale, 
haggard, and deeply marked with the grave melan- 
choly lines of thought. No one, in short, could now 
have known the once pretty Peggy ; the little, lively, 
handsome servant girl. But although poor Peggy 
had now begun to despair of ever being better, provi- 
dence had not deserted her. ‘ 

« On passing through the market-place of the city on 
a day when it is frequented by people from the coun- 
try, Peggy was suddenly accosted by a decent elderly 
man in such a dress as is generally worn by the smaller 
order of farmers. This person was Peggy’s uncle. 
He was in easy circumstances, but having been highly 
displeased with his niece’s marriage (against which he 
had remonstrated in vain), in consequence of his 
having heard very unfavourable but tco well-founded 
reports regarding the character and habits of her 
husband, he had withdrawn his countenance from her, 
and she, aware of this, had never once thought of 
seeking his assistance in her distress. Although of a 


somewhat stern temper, Peggy’s uncle was yet a 


worthy and kind-hearted man, and his unfortunate 
- niece’s sadly altered appearance, which his keen eye 
at once detected on thus accidentally meeting her, in- 
stantly excited his sympathy, and banished all his re- 
sentment, and determined him in the step he now took. 
“ How are ye, Peggy?” said the old man, taking her 
by the hand-and looking earnestly but kindly in her 
pale emaciated face; “dear me, lassie,” he went on, 
‘‘what’s the matter wi? ye? Ye’re sairly changed 
gin’ I saw ye last; ye’re no like the same woman ; are 
ye weel eneuch ?” Peggy made no reply, but burst 
into tears. ‘‘ Come awa, lassie,” said her uncle ; “this 
_is ne a place for giein’ vent to feelings o’ that kind ; 
come in by here, and tak some kind o’ refreshment, 


and we’ll speak ower things at leisure, and awa frae | 


the public ee.” Saying this, heled Peggy into an ad- 
joining public-house, and there learnt the whole story 
of her wedded life. ‘ 
The old man’s feelings gave way before the recital 
of the humble but affecting tale; a tear started into 
his eye; he took Peggy by the hand, and told her 


that his house was open to her whenever she chose to | 
enter it, and added, that he thought, under all the cir- 


cumstances, the sooner she did this the better. In short, 
before the uncle and niece parted, it was fixed that Peggy 
should on the very next day repair to Braefoot, her 
uncle’s farm, which she accordingly did; and as he 
was a widower, and without any daughters of his own, 
she soon showed herself to be worthy of all the kind- 
ness shown her by her relative, by the activity she 
displayed in the superintendence of his dairy and 
household affairs, of which she obtained the sole and 
uncontrolled management, and thus once more found 
herself in the enjoyment of comfort, and.of, at least, 
comparative happiness. 
With adue Pa caption for her maternal feelings, 
as well as for “the credit of the family,” Peggy’s 
uncle speedily removed her child from the charitable 
institution in which he had been placed, and brought 
him home to his own house, greatly to the delight 
both of mother and son. Only one cankering care 
now preyed on Peggy’s mind, and that arose from the 
possibility of her husband returning to his native 


country to blight her prospéct of future quietude.. 


Even from this unlikely occurrence, however, she was 
at length happily relieved, by intelligence of Peter’s 
death. For repeated misdemeanours in the family of 
a respectable settler near the town of Sidney, he un- 
derwent summary transportation to the penal settle. 
ment at Macquarrie’s Harbour. Here, among a gang 
of desperate felons, loaded with chains, and labouring 
ten hours a-day to-the knees in water, he was not 
long in sinking under the effects of a broken moral 
and physical constitution. The report of her hus. 
band’s unhappy death was not unfelt or unwept by 
our humble heroine, but the load of uneasiness which 
was now removed from her mind soon led her to be 
grateful for the relief; and she was with little diffi- 


culty brought to agree with her uncle and the sympa- | 


thising neighbours around, that her loss was, on the 
whole, “a licht dispensation.” 

“Such is the story of Peggy Dickson ; but let it be re- 
collected by those of her class who may read it, that 
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while all of them are liable to the miseries which she 
endured, by entering into a rash and inconsiderate 
marriage, few have such an uncle to rescue them from 
the last consequences of that unhappy step, as she had 
the good*fortune to be blessed with. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE, 
ZOOPHYTES, 

ZOOPHYTE is a term compounded from two Greek 
words signifying an animal and a plant, and is applied 
to define a most remarkable class of creatures partak- 
ing at once of the principle of animal life with a cer- 
tain kind of sense, and the quality of a growing vege- 
table. Nothing within the range of natural history 
possesses so interesting and wonderful a character-as 
this strange half-animal half-plant ; and as thousands 
of our readers have most likely never heard. of such 
curious demonstrations of Creative power, we intend 
here to say a few words on the subject. 

Hitherto not much has been known about zoophytes ; 
but in a memoir presented by Mr Graham Dalyell to 
the late meeting of the Scientific Association in Edin- 
burgh, much light was thrown on their nature and 
habits, at least of those found in Scotland. Inorder to 
ascertain the true nature of zoophytes, this gentleman 
had kept many different kinds alive during several 
years, which survived, fed, and bred in his possession, 
as in their native abodes; from whence he was enabled 
to observe various important facts escaping the notice 
of preceding naturalists. 

All zoophytes are aquatic; they bear the strictest re- 
semblance tu shrubs in growing by a stem, boughs, and 
branches, filled with an internal pith, and are covered 
with hundreds or even thousands of cells, each con- 
taining a living animal, whose body is connected with 
the pith. When at rest, the animal reposes in its cell ; 
when active, it stretches forth its body, provided with 
twenty or thirty feelers serving as fingers, instru- 
mental in seizing and conveying the prey to the mouth, 
which is in the centre of them. These animals are of 
the nature of the polypus, or may be compared in mi- 
niature to the sea anemone, or animal-flower, common 
on our shores. Nothing can be more curious or beau- 
tiful than such a shrub, dearing a multitude of animals 
in full activity in every part, like so many living 
flowers. One zoophyte of the genus Sertularia was 
found by Mr Dalyell in the Firth of Forth, nearly a 
yard high, which is triple the size of any described by 
authors, This genus Seriularia propagates in a sin- 
gular manner. Prolific specimens bear a number 
of minute bladders, containing spherules like eggs, 
and have been mistaken for such, producing the 
young zoophyte, by all preceding naturalists. Mr 
Dalyell proved that this is erroneous; that as the 
spherules approach maturity, they resolve into small 
white or yellow animals of an unknown race, some- 
what triangular and flattened, which issue from the 
mouth of the bladder or vesicle. ‘whey die soon after- 
wards, and remain undissolved; but in nearly about 
the same place a young zoophyte grows, consisting of 
a short stem with a single cell and its polypus. This 
experiment was often repeated, and he obtained a 
whole forest of zoophytes from their origin. 

Another zoophyte, called the Twbularia, rooted on 
shells, rocks, and stones, by a stem above a foot high, 
has a scarlet head resembling a beautiful pink. Seve- 
ral bunches resembling clusters of grapes, forming its 
eggs, are borne externally on the head. Hach egg on 
attaining maturity drops out of its cluster, and, falling 
below, is hatched into a young zoophyte. At first 
this is a head only ; it is endowed for some time with 
the faculty of moving from place to place; and after 
taking up a position, the stem grows downwards, by 
which it is then permanently rooted to the same spot. 
A different kind, called the Flusira or sea-mat, re- 
sembles a leaf, one or both sides of which are composed 
entirely of cells like a slipper, each inhabited by an 
animal concealed within when at rest, and stretching 
out when active, but fixed by the lower extremity. 

Mr Dalyell exhibited to the learned association 
a very remarkable living creature, also explaining 
its structure and properties. This consists of @ 
flat sole or basis, sustaining about three hundred 
and fifty smaller animals, somewhat of the polypus 
tribe, incorporated’ with it, and each endowed with 


| separate sensation and action, but denied the power 


of locomotion, which belongs:to the basis exclusively. 
Over this they have no influence, all being carried 
along at once when it moves. But its only faculty is 
motion. The body of each of this numerous society 
is a short tube, crowned by a crescent-shaped head, 
completely bordered by one hundred very active feel- 
ers or tentacula, which are continually employed. The 
whole product is about two inches long, and of a fine 
transparent green colour. A number of flat brown 


‘eggs, with a hard shell and yellow contents, occupy 


the substance of the basis or sole. As the creature 
dies and decomposésstowards the end ofthe season, 
the eggs are liberated, and float five or six months on 
the water, when they open, and produce a single po- 
lypus, with its crescent-head and border of feelers 


from each. Many others quickly originate from the |: 
| substance of this young animal, which at length re- | directly indebted to the friendly attention of Mr Dalyell, 


“firs, and plant them close and thick. 


sembles the general structure of the parent. Though 
each individual polypus of the largest specimen be 
provided with its own mouth, gullet, stomach, and 
intestine, no distinct organs can be recognised in the 
mass forming the common foundation of all, and with 
which all are incorporated. This remarkable pro- 
duct is found in Duddingstone Loch, near Edinburgh, 
and in Coldingham Loch, Berwickshire. The fine 
specimen exhibited by Mr Dalyell came from a pond 
at Binns House, in Linlithgowshire. 

Whether a zoophyte is one animal only, or is com- 
posed of a thousand, in its ultimate luxuriance it ori- 
ginates as a single polypus, ora single cell with its 
polypus. Evolution of the others follows. A new 
kind of marine polypus was described as of a very 
different nature, whose original white colour is tinged 
by the quality of its food. It breeds by the young 
budding externally from the side in shapeless lumps, 
then withdrawing from the parent, and maturing in 
symmetry. A group of these animals was preserved 
under experiment and observation during five years. 

The author of the memoir also preserved an actinia 
or sea anemone during a long time. In the course of 
six years it produced between two and three hundred. 
young, which also bred on attaining maturity. The 
embryos of this animal are carried in the tips of its hol- 
low and transparent feelers; they can be withdrawn 
entirely, or transferred from one to another, and after 
this extraordinary kind of gestation, are finally pro- 
duced by the mouth, A tip containing an embryo 
having been amputated, the embryo survived five years 
after extraction, fed and grew and bred inits turn. The 
actinia is a most voracious creature, and after feeding 
greedily, the food is rejected in the form of a ball. No 
living creature it can overpower escapes its grasp. 

Many other interesting topics were brought under 
discussion, some tending to show how admirably the 
structure of living creatures is adapted to their neces~ 
sities, and that the wisdom and power of the great 
Creator shines in nothing more conspicuously than in 
the wonderful provision designed for preserving their 
race. The author demonstrated how vain it was to 
attempt gaining a just knowledge of such beings as 
he had described, without studying them long and 
attentively in their native element; and assured the 
learned audience, that, from many years’-experience, 
he was satisfied that rare, curious, and interesting 
objects would be found equally abundant in Scotland 
as in any country of the universe.* 


ET 


PINE FORESTS. 
[By Sir THomas Dicx Lauper. | 

THE Scotch fir—the Pinus Sylvestris—when in per- 
fection, I think a very picturesque tree, though we 
have little idea of its beauty. It is generally treated 
with great contempt. It is a hardy plant, and there- 
fore put to every servile office. If you wish to screen 
your house from the, south-west wind, plant Scotch 
If you want to 
shelter a nursery of young trees, plant Scotch firs, and 
the phrase is, you may afterwards weed them out as you 
please. This is ignominious. I wish not to rob so- | 
ciety of these hardy services from the Scotch fir; nor 
do I mean to set if in competition with many of the 
trees of the forest, which in their infant state it is ace 
customed to shelter: all I mean is to rescue it from 
the disgrace of being thought fit for nothing else, and 
to establish its character as a picturesque tree. For 
myself, I admire its foliage, both the colour of the leaf 
and its mode of growth. Its ramification, too, is ire 
regular and beautiful, and not unlike that of the stone 
pine, which it resembles alsoin the easy sweep ofits stem, 
and likewise in the colour of the bark, which is coms 
monly, as it attains age, of arich reddish brown. The 
Scotch fir indeed, in its stripling state, is less an ob- 
ject of beauty. Its pointed and spiry shoots, during 
the first years of its growth, are formal; and yet I 
have sometimes seen a good contrast produced be- 
tween its spiry points and the round-headed oaks and 
elms in its neighbourhood. When I speak, how- 
ever, of the Scotch fir as a beautiful individual, I con- 
ceive it when it has outgrown all the improprieties of 
its youth—when it has completed its full age—and 
when, like Ezekiel’s cedar, it has formed its head 
among the thick branches. I may be singular in my 
attachment to the Scotch fir—I know it has many ene- 
mies—but my opinion will weigh only with the rea- 
sons I have given. é ; 

We agree with Mr Gilpin; to the fullest extent, in 
his approbation of the Scottish fir as a picturesque 
tree. We, for our parts, confess, that when we have 
seen it towering in full majesty, in the midst of some 
appropriaté Highland scene, and ‘sending its limbs 
abroad with all the unconstrained freedom of a hardy 
mountaineer, as if it claimed dominion over the sax 
vage regions around it, we have looked upon it as a 
very sublime object. People who have not seen it in 
its native climate and soil, and who judge of it from 
the wretched abortions which are swaddled and suf- 
focated in English plantations, amongst deep, heavy, 
and eternally wet clays, may well call it a wretched 
tree; but when its foot is among its own Highland 
heather, and when it stands freely on its native knoll 
of dry gravel, or thinly covered rock, over which its 
roots wander afar in the wildest reticulation, whilst 
its tall, furrowed, and often gracefully sweeping red 


* For the bulk of the information in the above article, we are 
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and grey trunk, of enormous circumference, rears aloft 
its high umbrageous canopy, then would the greatest 
sceptic on this point be compelled to prostrate his mind 
before it with a veneration which perhaps was never 
before excited in him by any other tree. The Scot- 
tish fir pastures entirely on the surface soil, and never 
‘sends its roots downwards. All it wants, therefore, 
is dryness below. It thrives by the sparkling rill, 
the mountain torrent, or the wide and rapid river ; 
but though nature often sows it in the bog, it is there 
stinted in its growth, and soon sickens and dies. 

Though we call the Highlands of Scotland the na- 
tive country of this tree, we do so only so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, for there is perhaps no 
tree which is more extensively diffused over the world. 
That part of Europe which lies above the fifty-fifth 
degree of latitude is covered with immense pine forests, 
which are in a great measure composed of this species. 
In the centre of Europe, it is to be found on the Py- 
renees, the Tyrolian, Swiss, and Vosgean mountains, 
and in North America it abounds. With the excep- 
tion of the cedar and the larch, the Scottish fir pro- 
duces better timber than any of the pine family. That 
which comes from Norway and the Baltic, and from 
the sides of the river Memel, in Poland, called red 
deal, or Memel fir, is very durable, but not more so 
than the timber of our Highland trees. Pine timber 
is best in the colder situations. In the warmer re- 
gions, it contains a great deal of white, or sap-wood. 
At what time the sap-wood is transformed into dur- 
able or red wood has not yet been determined by ve- 
getable physiologists. Though most writers believe 
that the ligneous matter is deposited in the second 
year, we are disposed to doubt thefact. More than a 
dozen layers of sap-wood may be counted on some 
trees; and, what is a very interesting observation, 
‘where trees have been much exposed to the mid-day 
sun, the whole southern half of the tree is sometimes 
found to be little better than sap-wood, whilst the 
northern half may contain only a layer or two at the 
circumference. 

There can be no doubt that the whole hilly regions 
of Great Britain and Ireland were at onetime covered 
with forests, which ina great measure consisted of 
pine. About a century and a half ago, that elevated 
part of the north of Ireland which extends through 
the counties of Donegal and Tyrone, was covered with 
one vast pine forest, of which hardly a vestige now 
remains ; and, indeed, short as the period is since its 
disappearance, itis not now very well understood how 
it was destroyed, or what became of it. Many frag- 
ments of the Scottish pine forests still remain; but 
even these have been very unmercifully slaughtered, 
in consequence of the high price to which Baltic tim- 
ber arose during the late wars. There are still the 
remains of the Rannoch forest, on the confines of the 
great counties of Perth, Inverness, and Argyle. The 
roots that exist, and the occasional single trees and 
groups which may still be seen here and there, in si- 
tuations not easily accessible, show that this forest 
Stretched far and wide across the country, meeting 
with those which now remain on the Dee, the Spey, 
the Findhorn, the Ness, the Beauly, as well as with 
those connected with the Glen-mor-na-albin, or great 
Caledonian Glen, and with the Glengarry, Lochiel, 
Glen Wevis, and more western sylvan districts. Of 
these remnants none were more extensive, or more es- 
teemed for their timber, than the forests of the Spey 
and the Dee The Abernethy forests still continue to 
furnish a great quantity of very fine timber. At one 
time the demand for it was so trifling, that the laird 
of Grant got only one shilling and eightpence for what 
one man could cut and manufacture in a year. In 
1730, a branch of the York Building Company pur- 
chased L.7000 worth of timber; and, by their improved 
mode of working it up, by saw-mills, &c. and their 
new methods of transporting it in floats to the sea, 
they introduced the rapid manufacture and removal 
of it which afterwards took place throughout the whole 
of the sylvan districts. About the year 1786, the 
Duke of Gordon sold his Glenmore forest to an Eng- 
lish company for L.10,000. This was supposed to be 
the finest fir wood in Scotland. Numerous trading 
vessels, some of them above five hundred tons, were 
built from the timber of this forest ; and one frigate, 
which was called the Glenmore. Many of the trees 
felled measured eighteen and twenty feet ingirth ; and 
there is still preserved, at Gordon Castle, a plank 
nearly six feet in breadth, which was presented to the 
Duke by the company. But the Rothiemurchus 
forest was the most extensive of*any in that part of 
the country. ‘It contained above sixteen square 
miles. Alas! we must now, indeed, say that it was, 
for the high price of timber hastened its destruction. 
It went on for many years, however, to makelarge re- 
turns to the proprietor—the profits being sometimes 
above L.20,000 in one year. The forests of Glenmore 
and Rothiemurchus, though belonging to different 
estates, were so united as to form in reality one conti- 
nuous forest, and they are now equally denuded of all 
their finest timber. We remember this a region of 
such wildness, where its calm silent lakes were for 
ever reflecting, from their dark bosoms, the endless 
forests of pine, which rose distance after distance over 
the broken sides of their minor hills and more lofty 
mountains, and where the scenes we wandered through 
were such as the florid imagination of a poet might 
fancy, but could not describe. Alas! the numerous 
lakes, and the hills, and the mountains, are yet there, 
but the forests shall no more bewilder both the steps 


and the imagination of the stranger, till time shall 
give the same aged forms to those younglings which are 
every where springing up in the room of their ances- 
tors. The Glenmore forest is fast replenishing itself. 
Nothing could be more savagely picturesque than that 
solitary scene when we visited it some years ago. At 
that time many gigantic skeletons of trees, above 
twenty feet in circumference, but which had been so 
far decayed at the time the forest was felled as to be un- 
fit for timber, had been left standing, most of them in 
prominent situations, their bark in a great measure 
gone—many of them without leaves, and catching a 
pale unearthly looking light upon their grey trunks 
and bare arms, which were stretched forth towards 
the sky like those of wizzards, as if in the act of con- 
juring up the storm which was gathering in the bo- 
som of the mountains, and which was about to burst 
forth at their call.* 


A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 
PERE LA CHAISE. 
Ir was on a fine clear sunshiny morning in Septem- 
ber that we found ourselves seated in a cabriolet, and 
driving along the Boulevards in the direction of the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise, which may be about three 
miles distant from the centre of Paris, in a north- 
easterly direction. In passing along towards the 
suburbs in this direction, you have occasion to cross 
the open space once occupied by the Bastille, a place 
which all strangers will look upon with no small de- 
gree of interest. Of this once famous state prison 
there is now not the smallest remaining vestige, un- 
less the fosse or wet ditch that once surrounded it 
be considered such, which is now devoted to the pur- 
pose of a basin to the canal St Martin. The open 
area where the Bastille stood is at present in a con- 


fused state, and in the course of being distinguished 
by a tall monumental erection. A huge plaster cast 


of an elephant, painted of a dark colour, and ina state 
approaching to decay, stands close by. According 
to the design of Napoleon, an elephant in bronze, of 
which this is the type, was to have been erected on 
the summit of an arch at this spot, while from its 
mouth or trunk was to spout a fountain of water; 
but the design has been laid aside, and the figure of 
the elephant, which is of gigantic proportions, is con- 
sequently going to ruin. 

Paris possesses five public burial-grounds; none, 
however, is equal in point of interest or beauty to that 
of Pére la Chaise, which, though described a hundred 
times already by those who travel to make books, may 
be described once more for the benefit of those who 
have not had the good fortune to see any of these ac- 
counts. All the ordinary ideas of burying-grounds 
among ws are inapplicable to this famous cemetery. 
It is not an enclosed field strewed with clumsy tomb- 
stones, and tangled all over with nettles, hemlocks, 
and other kinds of rank vegetation: it is a tract of 
ground measuring a hundred acres in extent, compos- 
ing the face and brow of a beautiful hill lying to the 
north-east of Paris, a view of which it completely com- 
mands. On approaching it, or looking towards it at 
a distance, it exhibits the prospect of a plantation or 
forest, and it is only on a close inspection below 
the growing wood that you find the ground dedicated 
to the purpose of sepulture. This beautiful rising 
ground was formerly the chief seat of the Jesuits’ esta- 
blishment in France, when presided over by Pére la 
Chaise, confessor of Louis XIV. After the suppres- 
sion of that order of monks, the ground passed through 
several hands, till at length it was laid out asa public 
cemetery in 1804. It is now surrounded by walls, 
and from the chief entrances various broad walks di- 
verge in different directions, forming cool shady walks 
amidst the trees. 

The singularly advantageous situation of this re- 
tired spot, upon the slope of a hill, apart from the 
bustle of the city, surrounded by luxuriant vallies, 
and commanding an extensive view of a picturesque 
and glowing landscape, has occasioned it to be chosen 
by the most distinguished personages as the place of 
their interment; consequently, no Parisian cemetery 
can vie with that of Pére la Chaise in the number 
and beauty of its monuments. The visitor is asto- 
nished at the wonderful variety in the construction, 
the design, and the ornamenting of the places of se- 
pulture. Some of them, of large dimensions and ele- 
gant architecture, built of fine white sandstone, are 
in the form of temples, sepulchral chapels, funeral 
vaults, pyramids, obelisks, and pavilions; others pre- 
sent altars, urns, and tombs of diversified forms, va- 
riously ornamented; many are surrounded by little 


* Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, edited by Sir T. D, Lauder, 
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palings of wood, planted with flowers and shrubs, and 
distinguished by crosses, on which are inscribed the 
names of those whose remains rest beneath. The 
first feeling which affects the stranger on beholding 
these outward symbols of aifection and regret, is that 
of surprise—surprise at the prodigious lavishment of 
attention on the part of relatives, not only in erecting 
such expensive memorials of their friends, but in 
afterwards preserving their tombs from decay. Ex- 
cept in some particular instances, probably in those 
cases where those who once paid attention to the 
tombs are themselves now no more, all the places of 
burial are kept in neat order; you find the little en- 
closures trimly cultivated ; the lines of boxwood green 
and nicely pruned, and the flowers blossoming as if 
in awell-kept garden. All this is accomplished either 
by the personal care of relatives, or by a gardener 
whom they employ for the purpose. Among such a 
vast variety of tombs, every species of taste, good and 
bad, is of course to be found. Some places of inter- 
ment overcome you with their exquisite simplicity ; 
others give offence by the tawdriness of their orna- 
ment. One particularly struck me in the course of 
my rambles. It was a neat railed enclosure, planted 
with a few flowers, and having no ornamental erec- 
tion-save a small black wooden cross, on which was 
painted the single word “ Zor.’”? How much was 
told in that word! Another inscription which at- 
tracted my notice, may be taken as a sample of the 
feeling often expressed in this city of tombs. It was 
as follows :—‘ Angelique Virginie Panier, épouse de 
M. Ls. Wagon; a l’age de 34 ans. Ah! ma Virginie, 
tu fis pendant quinze ans le charme de ma vie. Ah! 
quelque soit l’etendue de ma douleur. Jamais mes 
regrets n’egalement l’amour que j’ais pour toi.” 
Which may be translated thus: ‘ Angelique Virginia 
Panier, wife of M. L. Wagon, aged 34 years. Ah! 
my Virginia, thou wert during fifteen years the charm 
of my life. Ah! why should I pour forth my grief! 
Never shall my regret equal the love which I bore for 
thee.” This would be thought far too sentimental for 
an English burial-ground. 

Most of the more simple enclosures are purchased 
or rented only for a limited time, I believe six years, 
after which they are liable to be transferred to others 
if the lease be not renewed. Tombs of a more sub- 
stantial nature are generally erected on ground pur- 
chased for ever, and in these cases I observed thé 
words A Perpetuité engraved upon the stone. Not- 
withstanding the abundant display of really correct 
sentiment in this large collection of tombs, the phleg- 
matic Englishman is frequently tempted to smile at 
the grotesque nature of the emblems of grief which 
are on all sides visible. On many of the larger mo- 
numental stones there are projections like chimney- 
pieces, on which are placed artificial flowers, wax 
dolls, and other figures, covered over with inverted 
crystal jars to preserve them from the weather, and 
bearing a tolerably close resemblance to the shop win- 
dow of some dealer in toys and fancy goods. In what 
are termed the sepulchral chapels, which are stone- 
built tombs, perhaps measuring six feet by four, and 
covered overhead, with handsome doors of florid bronze, 
you will perceive these tinsel shows carried to a still 
greater length. On the projecting shelf, which is 
evidently intended for an altar, there stand a couple 
of wax candles ready for lighting ; and among other 
things, a number of chaplets made of a small yellow 
flower, or others of a pure white colour.* On each 
side of the little apartment are placed one or two rush- 
bottomed chairs; so that, in point of fact, the tomb of 
the dead is converted into an arbour for the living, 
when they are pleased to visit the spot. Ridiculous 
as all this may seem to many, it is impossible to pass 
by the various enclosures without acknowledging 
that no small degree of good taste is displayed, both 
in the erection and decorations of the sepulchres. 
The sculpture and carving are admirably executed, 
and even the commonest of the tombstones possess an 
air of classic elegance, which will be in vain searched 
for in Great Britain. I would certainly say that none 
of our monumental stonecutters come up to those in 
Paris, and that they could do nothing which would 
more tend to advance them in their profession than 
to visit Pére la Chaise, and study the models there 
placed before them. The same superiority is visible 
with respect to the beautiful bronze and iron work 
of the doors to the monuments, which are well worth 
copying by some of our artificers. 

In whatever direction the visitor turns on entering 
the gateway; he will, by careful examination, discover 
the resting-places of persons of note. The divisions 
on the right and left of the avenue opposite the en- 
trance, contain the tombs of several distinguished 
painters and sculptors. By pursuing a path leading 
to the right, and beyond a spot dedicated to the burial 
of the Jews, the stranger discovers perhaps the most 
interesting and picturesque monument in the ceme- 
tery—namely, the tomb of Abelard and Heloise. It 
consists of a sepulchral chapel of Gothic architecture, 
formed out of the ruins of the celebrated abbey of the 
Paraclet, founded by Abelard, and of which Heloise 


#* These chaplets, or small ornamental hoops, aresold by women 
at the entrance to the cemetery for five or six sous each, and are 
purchased by those who come with the pious wish to do honour 
to the dead. On some tombs there are piles of these chaplets, 
many of which, faded with the weather, are surmounted by others 
freshly formed and deposited. The chaplets of a pure white hue 
are made from the serapings,of whalebone. Both within and near 
the precincts of Pere la Chaise there are stonecutters’ establish 
ments, at which monumental stones are executed, 
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was the first abbess. Its form is a parallelogram, 
fourteen feet in length by eleven in breadth, and its 
height is twenty-four. A steeple, twelve feet in ele- 
vation, rises out of the roof, and four smaller steeples, 
exquisitely sculptured, terminate the angles. Four- 
teen columns six feet in height, ornamented with di- 
wersified capitals, support ten arches, and the latter 
are surmounted by cornices wrought in field-flowers. 
Other ornaments consist of bas-reliefs, roses, and me- 
dallions, with representations of divers figures. Abe- 
Jard is represented in a recumbent posture, with the 
hands joined, and by his side is the statue of Heloise. 
This tomb has been removed hither from its original 
situation. 

I have here only room to notice a few of the most 
remarkable tombs in various parts of the cemetery. 
Those of General Murray and Rear-Admiral Col- 
bert; the aéronaut Charles, successor of Montgol- 
fier; Madame Dufresnoy, surnamed the tenth muse 
of the age; the celebrated chemist Fourcroy—a bust 
of marble; Van-Spaendonck, painter of flowers; 
Tarchi, an Italian musician ; Messier, a distinguished 
astronomer; Bernardin de St Pierre, author of Paul 
and Virginia, and other works ; Gretry, the celebrated 
music compose ; Aignan, translator of Homer; the 
celebrated Delille, surnamed the French Virgil—a 

_plain tomb of large dimensions, surrounded by pali- 
sades, and bearing no inscription but his name; the 
Marquis de Boufflers, author of several esteemed works 
—an obelisk surmounted by an urn; the celebrated 
Talma—a plain monument without inscription; Ma- 
dame Blanchard, who perished, July 6, 1819, by her 
balloon taking fire; Persius and Nicolo, celebrated 
composers; Volney—a pyramid; Valentin Haiiy, who 
taught the blind to read by means of characters in 

wood; Marshal Kellerman ; Coulaincourt, Duke de 

Vicenze—a column of white marble ; the Abbé Sicard, 

director of the deaf and dumb school; Marshal Da- 
voust—a pyramid of granite; Marshal Lefébvre—a 
magnificent sarcophagus of white marble, with two 
figures of Fame crowning the bust of the marshal in 
relief, a serpent, the emblem of immortality, encircling 
his sword, and the inscriptions “ Soldat, Marshal Duc 
de Dantzick, Pair de France ; Fleurus, dvant-Garde, 

Passage du Rhin, Alterkirken, Dantzick, Montmi- 

rail; Marshal Masséna, Prince of Essling—a pyra- 

mid of white marble; General Foy—a superb mcnu- 

ment erected by national subscription, consisting of a 

massive sepulchral chapel surmounted by a temple, in 
which is seen a statue of the general-in the act of ad- 
dressing the Chamber of Deputies; the Marchioness 
de Beauharnais, sister-in-law of the Empress Jose- 
phine, and mother of Madame Lavalette; Quintin 

Craufurd, a Scotch gentleman, celebrated for his love 
of the arts, sciences, and letters—-an antique chapel ; 
Moliere—a sarcophagus of stone, supported by four 
columns, and surmounted by a vase; La Fontaine, 
the fabulist—a cenotaph crowned by a fox in black 
marble; the celebrated astronomer Laplace—a tomb 
of white marble, from which rises an obelisk sur- 
mounted by an urn, and the inscriptions, “ Mécanique 
Céleste, System du Monde, probabilities ;” the Baron Du- 
pin, the celebrated French statistical writer. But it 
is quite impossible to give any thing like a catalogue 
of the tombs of distinguished individuals in this extra- 
ordinary cemetery. I noticed the monuments of many 
of those sculptors, painters, authors, dramatists, states- 
men, and generals, whose names are familiar in this 
country, which it would require several pages to de- 
scribe. Along the brow of the rising ground there is 
a broad cross avenue, from which a most delightful 
prospect may be obtained of the city, and the richly 
wooded hills of St Cloud and Sevres beyond. At this 
spot, and facing down the central avenue to the gate- 
way, stands a handsomely built chapel in the Grecian 
style, with a flight of steps leading to the interior, and 
surmounted by a white marble cross. Curiosity in- 
duced me to look into this edifice, which was open at 
the time of my visit, and I perceived that it was fur- 
nished with an altar, at which a solitary priest was 
performing some kind of religious cerethony—perhaps 
a mass for the dead. The audience consisted of three 
old women, kneeling as usual on rush-bottomed chairs. 

I do not imagine that any stranger, however aus- 
tere, can wander through the shady and melancholy 
groves of Pére la Chaise, without having the harsher 
feelings of his nature softened, and his mind improved. 
There is a charm in these secluded alleys among the 
tombs—in this city of the dead—which is calculated 
to refine our hearts—to meliorate our prejudices. 
Here talent, virtue, and energy of character, have 
their posthumous reward. Here repose the ashes of 
the honoured dead—of all that was bright and glori- 
ous. Here also does affectionate remembrance find 
scope for the overflowing of its grief. Here may the 
stranger see—and see with comfort and satisfaction— 
what is effected to perpetuate the recollection of both 
great and small. How much does all this differ from 
the usages of ourowncountry! With us the dead are 
truly for ever gone from amongst us. Shut upin barred 
cages in anill-kept enclosure, under the guardianship 
of a surly keeper, their graves aré rarely visited or 
regarded. Yet why should it be otherwise? As a 
nation, we are not worthy of free admission to the 
churchyards. We do not know how to conduct our- 
selves with propriety in sucha place. If there be any 
sculpture, we must destroy it, and the more exqui- 
sitely finished it is, the more care which has been be- 
stowed upon it, the more certainly shall we knock it 
in pieces, There is surely a pleasure in breaking, 
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tearing, destroying, and even in stealing, which no 
nation understands so well as we do. Can we there- 
fore for a single moment contemplate the possibility 
of a Pére la Chaise in Great Britain? Is it at all 
probable that the moveable ornaments and sculptured 
decorations of tombs, which I have been describing, 
would be suffered to remain uninjured, or remain at 
all, ina cemetery in this country, if that cemetery were 
as free to all as the public street ? Not in the least 
probable. Were Pére la Chaise in the vicinity of any 
large town in Britain, it would speedily be stripped 
of every moveable it contained. Every glass case and 
valuable ornament would be either stolen or wantonly 
laid waste. It is curious to reflect, that, in religion, 
and in all the greater and more abstract of the moral 
virtues, we should be so much superior to the French, 
while they, almost without a vestige of sincere or ra- 
tional religion, should throw us so entirely into the 
shade in respect of one of the first and most practical 
of our duties to one another, 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JOHN DRYDEN.* 


Tus celebrated English poet was born, Aug. 1631, in 


the parsonage-house of Oldwinkle, near Oundle, being 
one of the fourteen children of Mr Erasmus Driden of 
Tichmarsh, who was in his turn a younger son of Sir 
Erasmus Driden of Canons-Ashby, at one time high 
sheriff of Northamptonshire. The young poet was edu- 
cated asa king’s scholar at Westminster school, under 
the famous pedagogue Busby, and in his nineteenth 
year was transferred to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he afterwards took the degree of bachelor. 
Leaving college in 1657, he entered the world with a 
trifling patrimony left by his deceased father, and the 
patronage of his uncle Sir John Driden and his cousin 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, who were zealous friends of the 
then reigning Protector. His first poetical effort of 
any note was an elegy on the death of Cromwell, 
which he probably wrote in some measure under the 
influence of-feelings assumed out of deference to these 
relations, as at the restoration of Charles II., which 
tookplace soon after, he adopted that tone of defer- 
ence to ‘‘ legitimate monarchy,” from which he never 
afterwards could be tempted to depart. When about 
thirty years of age, he is found trusting himself to for- 
tune in London, as a poet by profession, commencing 
his career by poems addressed in the usual complimen- 
tary language of those days to the king and the Chan- 
cellor Clarendon. At the time we speak of, a fashion 
somewhat like one which still prevails in the East, ex- 
isted in the higher circles of British society. This 
was to give presents of money where there was a de- 
sire of obtaining favour. Thus the corporation of 
Hull is found backing a polite address to their gover- 
nor the Duke of Monmouth with six broad pieces, 
which his grace deemed it a point of civility to press 
upon the member of parliament for the city (honest 
Andrew Marvell), by whom it was presented. If gen- 
tlemen and nobles thought such gifts not beneath their 
dignity, it is not to be supposed that poets even of 
Dryden’s pretensions deemed it nothing derogatory to 
accept a few guineas in exchange for a complimentary 
poem. Nay, it appears that Dryden, for the greater 
part of his life, took regular fees for such things, as 
also for dedications, elegies, and epithalamiums, even 
a prologue for a brother poet’s play being charged at 
two guineas. When the subject of this memoir com- 
menced his literary career, it is said, notwithstanding 
his gentlemanly birth and education, that he “ took 
up with a lodging which had a window no bigger than 
a pocket looking-glass, dined at a threepenny ordi- 
nary, enough to starve a vacation tailor, kept little 
company, went clad in homely drugget, and drank 
wine as seldom as the grand seignior’s confessor’ —a 
faithful portrait, no doubt, of a poor author of the 
year 1669. 

From the worst evils of poverty Dryden was soon 
relieved, however, by the patronage of a few men 
of fortune who possessed a taste for letters, parti- 
cularly Sir Robert Howard, a younger son of the Earl 
of Berkeley. Another and better source of emo.u- 
ment at the same time opened to him. ‘The theatre, 
after having been suppressed for nearly twenty 
years by the Puritans, was now re-erected under the 
auspices of royalty, and frequented by all who aspired 
at a character for either loyalty or taste. The play- 
ers, however, did not revert to the highly poetical 
though irregular, and in some respects coarse, drama 
which had flourished in the hands of Shakspeare, 
Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher. The king and 
his courtiers, vitiated by their residence on the Con- 
tinent, demanded the production of a new set of plays 
fashioned in the style which was there triumphant— 
the tragedies being heroic and stilted absurdities in 


* This article is abridged with considerable care from the Life of 
Dryden prefixea to an edition of the works of the poet by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and recently republished in the cheap edition of the 
Miscellaneous Works of the latter author; Cadell, Edinburgh, 
1834. We take this opportunity of reeommending Mr Cadell’s 
publication to the notice of our readers: it offers, in a most ele- 
gant form, and at a very low price, a series of writings of greater 
literary importance and interest than the publi¢ seems to be gene- 
rally aware of, 


rhyme, after the manner of Racine and Corneille, 
while the comedies were filled with the wild intrigue, 
bustle, and licentiousness of the Spanish school. To 
produce dramas of these kinds and for these purposes 
now became the degrading task of this bright-minded 
man. His first dramatic work was the comedy of the 
Wild Gallant, acted in February 1662-3 by the com- 
pany called the King’s Servants, which was under the 
direction of the celebrated Killegrew, and performed 
in Drury Lane. Though the play met with only par- 
tial success, he produced in the same year his tragi- 
somedy of the Rival Ladies, which met with a better 
reception. His next employment was to aid Sir Ro- 
bert Howard in writing the tragedy of the Indian 
Queen, which was in the rhymed heroic style just 
alluded to, and presented battles and sacrifices, demons 
singing in the air, and the god of dreams descending 
through a trap, and ended with the mutual assassina- 
tion of all the characters except one. This one, 
Montezuma, Dryden made the link of connection be- 
tween the Indian Queen and a new tragedy entirely 
by himself, styled the Indian Emperor, of which tke 
other characters were the sons and daughters of those 
who had been slain in the preceding play. Both of thes2 
tragedies were highly successful, and the poet accord- 
ingly advanced into more comfortable circumstances. 
Anaged correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
1745 relates that he remembered “ plain John Dryden 
in one uniform clothing of Norwich drugget,” and, 
after his improved fortunes, when he had ‘* advanced 
to a sword and a Chadreux wig,” had “eaten tarts 
with him and Madam Reeve at the Mulberry Garden.” 
Being recommended not only by literary reputation, 
but a rather handsome person, he gained the affec- 
tions of Lady Elizabeth Howard, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Berkeley, and sister of his friend Sir Ro- 
bert, whom he married in 1665. 

**So honourable a connection,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘‘ might have been expected: to have advanced 
our author’s prospects in a degree beyond what he 
experienced ; but his father-in-law was poor, consider- 
ing his rank, and had a large family, so that the por- 
tion of Lady Elizabeth was inconsiderable. Nor was 
her want of fortune supplied by patronage or family 
influence. What was worst of all, the parties did not 
find mutual happiness in the engagement they had 
formed. It is difficult for a woman of a violent tem- 
per and weak intellects, and such the lady seems to 
have been, to endure the apparently causeless fluctua- 
tion of spirits incident to one doomed to labour in- 
cessantly in the feverish exercise of the imagination. 
Unintentional neglect, and the inevitable relaxation, 
or rather sinking of spirit, which follows violent men- 
tal exertion, are easily misconstrued into capricious 
rudeness or intentional offence; and lifeis embittered 
by mutual accusation, not the less intolerable because 
reciprocally just. The wife of one who is to gain his 
livelihood by poetry, or by any labour (if any there 
be) equally exhausting, must either have taste enough 
to relish her husband’s performances, or good nature 
sufficient to pardon his infirmities. It was Dryden’s 
misfortune that Lady Elizabeth had neither the one 
nor the other ; and I dismiss the disagreeable subject 
by observing, that on no one occasion when a sarcasm 
against matrimony could be introduced, has our author 
failed tu seasou it with such bitterness as spoke an in- 
ward consciousness of domestic misery.” 

One or two other successful plays raised the repu- 
tation of Dryden so much, that, in 1668, on the death 
of Sir William Davenant, he was appointed poet- 
laureate, an office to which the salary of one hundred 
pounds and a pipe of wine had been attached since 
the days of Ben Jonson. Some time earlier, he made 
a compact with the King’s Servants, whereby, in con- 
sideration of the profits of a share and a quarter of 
their theatre, amounting to about three hundred 
pounds a-year, he bound himself to furnish them with 
no fewer than three new plays per annum as long as 
the bargain should continue. ‘Though he never was 
able to provide above half the number of plays, he is 
said to have for some time after this period enjoyed 
a literary income of about five or six hundred pounds, 
equal to fifteen hundred in the present day. He had 
now, moreover, appeared as a prose writer, in an 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, and thereby had added 
considerably to his laurels: this piece is remarkable 
as the first example of any thing like light or elegant 
prose literature in the language. His success, how- 
ever, had in the meantime called up enemies and 
detractors, and, in 1671, his literary character was 
burlesqued in the farce of the Rehearsal, the produc- 
tion chiefly of that erratic genius the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. The ridicule here successfully thrown upon 
the heroic plays had the good effect of putting an end 
to the popularity of those fantastic and unnatural 
productions, which Dryden soon after ceased to com- 
pose. Hewas the more forcibly called upon to aban- 
don this line of composition by the success which 
attended a play of the heroic kind, entitled the Em- 
press of Morocco, the composition of a wretched scrib- 
bler named Elkanah Settle. Through the efforts of 
the Earl of Rochester, who had contracted an enmity 
to Dryden, Settle’s tragedy was acted with great 
applause before the members of the court, and then 
introduced, with the sanction of that influential body, 
to the public, by whom for some time it was well re- 
ceived. When Dryden saw that “nonsense with the 
appearance of sense,” as he described Settle’s poetry, 
Succeeded as well as his own heroic dramas, which 
at the worst he thought “sense with the appearance of 
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nonsense,” he determined to write no more in that vein. 
Unfortunately, Dryden was somuch a dependent on fa- 
shionable taste, that he could not resist feeling deeply 
aggrieved by the success of his paltry rival, and al- 
lowed himself to be dragged into a squabble with that 
individual, in which, Sir Walter Scott says very hap- 
pily, he could no more expect to be a gainer than a 
well-dressed man who should condescend to wrestle 
with a chimney-sweep. The wits of that time, not- 
withstanding the general tone of good humour and 
frivolity which characterised both them anda great 
part of the public, prosecuted literary warfare with a 
savageness of acrimony of which we have now no 
example. They attacked each other with the undis- 
guised bitterness of mortal enemies, reflected on every 
unfavourable circumstance in the lives of their an- 
tagonists, and were not above even the mean expedi- 
ent of making natural infirmities, nay, unavoidable 
misfortunes, the subject of ridicule and reproach. 
While it is to be stated to the honour of Dryden that 
he manifested more good nature in these affairs than 
many of his antagonists, and was by no means of a 
vindictive temper, it is equally to be regretted that a 
man of his transcendant genius, destined to be re- 
membered and admired, while most of his contempo- 
raries had sunk into oblivion, should have permitted 
his life to be embittered by the rivalry and rancour 
of such individuals when alive. A well-directed self. 
respect might be expected to guard literary men from 
such troubles, instead of plunging them into them— 
at least if accompanied by placable and kindly dispo- 
sitions. ‘ 

The Earl of Rochester, so noted for his profligacy 
and wit, had originally been a patron of Dryden; but 
something had occurred to divide them, and the cir- 
cumstance of the poet being still the friend of the Earl 
of Mulgrave, to whom Rochester bore a deadly grudge, 
and his having had some concern in revising a satiri- 
cal poem of Mulgrave, in which Rochester was rather 
severely castigated, caused the latter nobleman to re- 
solve upon a step which will ever be considered as one 
of the most infamous transactions in his infamous life. 
“Upon the night of the 18th December 1679,” says 
Sir Walter Scott, “Dryden was waylaid by hired 
ruffians, and severely beaten, as he passed through 
Rose Street, Covent Garden, returning from Will’s 
coffeehouse to his own house in Gerard Street. A 
reward of 1.50 was in vain offered in the London 
Gazette and other newspapers for the discovery of the 
perpetrators of this outrage. The town was, how- 
ever, at no loss to pitch upon Rochester as the em- 
ployer of the bravoes, with whom the public suspicion 
joined the Duchess of Portsmouth, equally concerned 
in the supposed .affront thus avenged. In our time, 
were a nobleman to have recourse to hired bravoes to 
avenge his personal quarrel against any one, more es- 
pecially a person holding the rank of a gentleman, he 
might lay his account with being hunted out of so- 
ciety. Butin the age of Charles, the ancient high 
and chivalrous sense of honour was esteemed Quixotic, 
and the civil war had left traces of ferocity in the 
manners and sentiments of the people. Rencounters 
where the assailants took all advantages of number 
and weapons, were as frequent, and held as honour- 
able, as duels.”” When we find the king himself, with 
all his gay humour, sending an obnoxious nobleman 
upon an expedition to Tangiers in a leaky vessel, in 
order that he might be drowned, and Sir John Co- 
ventry, a Whig member of Parliament, set upon by 
ruffians at night, and slit in the nose, for some anti- 
royalist reflections in the House of Commons, we 
cannot wonder at Rochester, who was a noted coward, 
taking this revenge upon Dryden. Not many years 
after, when Count Connigsmark was tried for the 
barbarous assassination, by bravoes, of Mr Thynne, 
inthe streets of London, he allowed that the crime 
was a stain upon his blood, but such an one as a good 
action in the wars, or a lodging on a counterscarp, 
would easily wash out! : 

In 1678, Dryden produced his tragedy of All for 
Love, on the story of Antony and Cleopatra. This 
is almost the only tragedy by our author that still 
keeps possession of the stage, if any good play in five 
acts can now be said to do so. . It was the first of the 
kind in which Dryden gave up the heroic couplets of 
his earlier tragedies, and reverted to the blank verse 
which both earlier and later poets have deemed essen- 
tial to this branch of the drama. His most successful 
comedy, the Spanish Friar, came out in 1681, and was 
addressed in some measure to the passions of the po. 
pulace of that day, which were inflamed in the most 
violent manner against the Catholics. ‘This circum. 
stance Dryden lived to regret. His prevailing lean. 
ings in politics were, even at this time, of a different 
kind, as was shown by his celebrated poem, Absalom 
and Achitophel, which appeared in November that 
year, being a satire of the most exquisite point and 
brilliancy against the Whig party, who chiefly kept 
up the insane cry against the members of the church 
of Rome. 

Soon after the accession of James II., Dryden con- 
cluded a life of religious uncertainty and indifference 
by embracing the Catholic faith; a step which cer- 
tainly squared with his interest, and procured from 
the king a considerable addition to his. salary, but 
which is nevertheless allowed by his biographers to 
have resulted as much from sincere conviction as any 
other motive. The prosperity he thus enjoyed was 
not of long duration. Immediately after the Revolu. 
tion. he was removed from his places of poet-lau- 


a-year, were conferred on his contemptible rival, 
Shadwell. He was thus reduced at an advanced pe- 
riod of life to considerable distress, and once more had 


‘to apply himself to the drudgery of writing for the 


stage. One of the plays which he produced under 
these circumstances was his Don Sebastian, which is 
considered the best of all his tragedies. With Love 
Triumphant, however, the twenty-seventh of his dra- 
matic productions, which appeared in 1694, termi- 
nated his exertions for the stage. ‘The remainder of 
his life was chiefly spent in writing miscellaneous 
poems, and in translating into English verse the works 
of the Roman classics. His translation of Virgil ap- 
peared :n 1697, and is only blameable as containing 
too much of the original genius of the translator. It 
was also at this period of his life that Dryden com- 
posed his splendid Ode for St Cecilia’s Day. Though 
politically depressed, he still maintained that pre- 
eminence over all his contemporaries which was due 
to one who had reformed the poetry of his age, and 
originated at least one department of its prose. After 
spending the early part of the day at his studies, and 
dining with his family, he used to proceed to Will’s 
coifeehouse in Russell Street, Covent Garden, where 
a particular chair, by the fire in winter, and near the 
balcony in summer, awaited him, and where men of 
taste congregated around him, emulous of even the 
honour of a pinch from his box, and anxious to hear 
his opinion upon every question of taste that arose. 
The house of the poet was in Gerard Street, the fifth 
on the left hand coming from Little Newport Street 
(now marked No. 43), and with the back-windows 
looking upon the gardens of Leicester House. There 
he died, May 1, 1700, of the consequences of a gan- 
grene in the leg, leaving a reputation which, though 
clouded by a few errors, will ever be held as one of the 
most brilliant in English literature. 
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THE SUPERANNUATED MAN. 
[By Ex1a.] 

Ir is now six-and-thirty years since I took my seat at 
the desk in Mincing-lane. Melancholy was the tran- 
sition at fourteen from the abundant play-time, and 
the frequently-intervening vacations of school-days, 
to the eight, nine, and sometimes ten hours’ a-day at- 
tendance at a counting-house. But time partially re- 
conciles us to any thing. I gradually became content 
—doggedly contented, as wild animals in cages. 


It is true I had my Sundays to myself; but Sun- 
days, admirable as the institution of them is for pur- 
poses of worship, are for that very reason the very 
worst adapted for days of unbending and recreation. 
In particular, there is a gloom for me attendant upon 
a city Sunday, a weight in the air. I miss the cheer- 
ful cries of London, the music, and the ballad-singers 
—the buzz and stirring murmur of the streets. Those 
eternal bells depress me. Theclosed shops repel me. 
Prints, pictures, all the glittering and endless succes- 
sion of knacks and gewgaws, and ostentatiously dis. 
played wares of tradesmen, which make a week-day 
saunter through the less busy parts of the metropolis 
so delightful—are shut out. No book-stalls deli- 
ciously to idle over—no busy faces to recreate the idle 
man who contemplates them ever passing by—the very 
face of business a charm by contrast to his temporary 
relaxation from it. Nothing to be seen but unhappy 
countenances—or half-happy at best—of emancipated 
*prentices and little tradesfolks, with here and there 
a servant maid that has got leave to go out, who, 
slaving all the week, with the habit has lost almost 
the capacity of enjoying a free hour, and livelily ex- 
pressing the hollowness of a day’s pleasuring. The 
very strollers in the fields on that day look any thing 
but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays I had a day at Easter, and a 
day at Christmas, with a full week in the summer to 
go and air myself in my native fields of Hertfordshire. 
This last was a great indulgence, and the prospect of 
its recurrence, I believe, alone kept me up through 
the year, and made my durance tolerable. But when 
the week came round, did the glittering phantom of 


the distance keep touch with me? or rather was it. 


not a series of seven uneasy days, spent in restless 
pursuit of pleasure, and a wearisome anxiety to find 
out how to make the most of them? Where was the 
quiet, where the promised rest? Before I hada taste 
of it, it was vanished. I was at the desk again, 
counting upon the fifty-one tedious weeks that must 
intervene before such another snatch would come. 
Still the prospect of its coming threw something of an 
illumination upon the darker side of my captivity. 
Without it, as I have said, I could scarcely have sus. 
tained my thraldom. 

Independently of the rigours of attendance, I have 
ever been haunted with a sense (perhaps a mere ca- 
price) of incapacity for business. This, during my lat- 
ter years, had increased to such a degree, that it was 
visible in all the lines of my countenance. My health 
and my good spirits flagged. I had perpetually a dread 
of some crisis, to which I should be found unequal. 
Besides my daylight servitude, I served over again 
all night in my sleep, and would awake with terrors 
of imaginary false entries, errors in my accounts, and 
the like. I was fifty years of age, and no prospect 
of emancipation presented itself. I had grown to my 
desk, as it were, and the wood had entered into my 
soul. 
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My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me 
upon the trouble legible in my countenance; but I did 
not know that it had raised the suspicions of any of 
my employers, when, on the 5th of last month, a‘day 
ever to be remembered by me, L , the junior part. 
ner in the firm, calling me on one side, directly taxed 
me with my bad looks, and frankly inquired the cause 
of them. So taxed, I honestly made confession of my 
infirmity, and added that I was afraid I should even- 
tually be obliged to resign his service. He spoke some 
words of course to hearten me, and there the matter 
rested. A whole week I remained labouring under 
the impression that I had acted imprudently in my 
disclosure: that I had foolishly given a handle against 
myself, and had been anticipating my own dismissal. 
A week passed in this manner, the most anxious one, 
I verily believe, in my whole life, when on the even- 
ing of the 12th of April, just as I was about quitting 
my desk to go home (it might be about eight o’clock), 
I received an awful summons to attend the presence 
of the whole assembled firm in the formidable back 
parlour. I thought, now my time is surely come, I 
have done for myself, I am going to be told that they 
have no longer occasion for me. L—, I could see, 
smiled at the terror I was in, which was a little relief 
to me; when, to my utter astonishment, B——, the 
eldest partner, began a formal harangue to meon the 
length of my services, my very meritorious conduct 
during the whole of the time. (The deuce, thought I, 
how did he find out that? I protest I never had the 
confidence to think as much). He went on to descant 
on the expediency of retiring at a certain time of life 
‘(how my heart panted!) and asking me a few ques- 
tions as to the amount of my own property, of which 
I have a little, ended with a proposal, to which his 
three partners nodded a grave assent, that I should 
accept from the house, which I had served so well, a 
pension for life to the amount of two-thirds of my ac« 
customed salary—a magnificent offer! I donot know 
what I answered between surprise and gratitude, but 
it was understood that I accepted their proposal, and 
I was told that I was free from that hour to leave their 
service. I stammered out a bow, and at just ten mi- 
nutes after eight I went home—for ever. 

For the first day or two I felt stunned, overwhelmed. 
I could only apprehend my felicity; I was too con- 
fused to taste it sincerely. I wandered about, think- 
ing I was happy, and knowing that Iwas not. I was 
in the condition of a prisoner in the old Bastille, sud- 
denly let loose after a forty years’ confinement. I 
could scarce trust myself with myself. I was like 
passing out of time into eternity—for it is a sort of 
eternity for a man to have his timeallto himself. It 
seemed to me that I had more time on my hands than 
I could ever manage. From a poor man, poor in 
time, I was suddenly lifted up into a vast revenue ; 
I could see no end of my possessions ; I wanted some 
steward or judicious bailiff to manage my estates in 
time for me. And here let me caution persons grown 
old in active business, not lightly, nor without weigh- 
ing their own resources, to forego their customary em- 
ployment all at once, for there may be danger in it. 
I feel it by myself, but I know that my resources are 
sufficient ; and now that those first giddy raptures 
have subsided, I have a quiet home-feeling of the 
blessedness of my condition. I amin nohurry. Hay- 
ing all holidays, Iam as though I had none. If time 
hung heavy upon me, I could walk it away; butI do 
not walk all day long, as I used to do in those old 
transient holidays, thirty miles a-day, to make the 
most of them. If time were troublesome, I could 
read it away, but I do noé¢ read in that violent mea- 
sure, with which, having no time my own but candle-~ 
light time, I used to weary out my head and eyesight 
in by-gone winters. I wali, read, or scribble (as now) 
just when the fit seizes me. Ino longer hunt after 
pleasure; I let it come to me. 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but de- 
duct out of them the hours which I have lived to other 
people, and not to myself, and you will find me still a 
young fellow. For ¢hat is the only true time, which 
a man can properly call his own, that which he has 
all to himself; the rest, though in some sense he may 
be said to live it, is other people’s time, nothis. The 
remnant of my poor days, long or short, is at least 
multiplied for me threefold. My ten next years, if I 
stretch so far, will be as long as any preceding thirty. 
Tis a fair rule-of-three sum. 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me at the 
commencement of my freedom, and.of which all traces 
are not yet gone, one was, that a vast tract of time 
had intervened since I quitted the counting-house. 
I could not conceive of it as an affair of yesterday. 
The partners and the clerks with whom I had for so 
many years, and for so many hours in each day of the 
year, been closely associated—being suddenly removed 
from them—they seemed as dead to me. 

To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been fain 
to go among them once or twice since; to visit my old 
desk-fellows—my co-brethren of the quill—that Lhad 
left below in the state militant. Not all the kindness 
with which they received me could quite restore tome 
that pleasant familiarity which I had heretofore ene 
joyed among them, We cracked some of our old 
jokes, but methought they went off but faintly. My 
old desk, the peg where 1 hung my hat, were appro. 
priated to another. I knew it must be, but I could 
not take it kindly. , 

Farewell, old ;cronies,’ yet not for Tong} for again 
and again I will come among ye, if I shall have your 
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leave. Farewell, Ch——, dry, sarcastic, and friendly ! 
Do— , mild, slow tomove, and gentlemanly! Pl——, 
officious to do, and to volunteer, good services !—and 
thou, thou dreary pile, fit mansion for a Gresham or 
a Whittington of old, stately House of Merchants ; 
with thy labyrinthine passages, and light-excluding 
pent-up offices, where candles for one half the year 
supplied the place of the sun’s light; unhealthy con- 
tributor to my weal, stern fosterer of my living, fare- 
well! In thee remain, and not in the obscure collection 
of some wandering bookseller, my “ works!” There 
let them rest, as I do from my labours, piled on thy 
massy shelves, more MSS. in folio than ever Aquinas 
left, and full as useful! My mantle I bequeath 
among ye.* 


THE SEASON WHICH HAS PASSED AWAY. 
THE season of Autumn—the period of the fall of the 
leaf—has excited the remarks of innumerable writers, 
with the view of drawing an analogy betwixt its cha- 
racter and the changeableness of human affairs. That 
which has been composed on this topic by British 
writers is already well known; but the following 
beautifully expressed observations of Pierpont, an 
American author, have not hitherto been published 
in this country, and may here be given as an example 
of purity of feeling and style in trans-Atlantic litera- 
ture :— 


“ The earth, and all that dwell upon the face of it, 
speak a language that is in mournful and melancholy 
accordance with that of an apostle—‘ The fashion of 
this world passeth away.’ A testimony, thus concur- 
rent, is solemn, and we cannot distrust it. It is elo- 
quent, and we cannot but feel it. We are wise if we 


~ open our eyes and our ears to the evidence which na- 


ture gives to the truths of revelation, and labour, that 
we may impress distinctly and deeply upon our minds 
the moral lessons which that evidence is calculated to 
enforce. 

The mournful but gentle voice of Autumn invites 
us forth, that we may see, for ourselves, how the 
fashion of this world is passing away, in regard to the 
dress in which ié so lately presented itself to our view. 
The gardens and the groves—how are they changed ! 
The deep verdure of their leaves is gone. The many- 
coloured woodland, which but a few weeks since was 
arrayed in a uniform and lively green, now presents a 
gaudier show indeed, but one of which all the hues 
are sickly, and are all but the various forms of death. 
In the garden, the brown and naked stalk has suc- 


* ceeded to the broad blossoms of summer, as they had, 
‘but lately, to the young leaves and swelling buds of 


spring. ‘The orchards, that but a few short months 
ago were white with promise, and that loaded with 
perfume the very winds that visited them, are now re- 
signing their faded leaves and their,mellow fruit. 

. ‘The wayfaring man who contemplates these changes 
that present themselves to his eye, in Nature’s dress, 
cannot be insensible that her voice has also changed. 
To his ear there is something more religious in the 
whisper of the winds, something more awful in their 
roar ; and even the waters of the brook have changed 
their tone, and go by him with a hollower murmur. 
And how soon shall all these things be changed again ! 
The course of the stream shall be checked. Its voice 
shall be stifled by the snows, in which the earth shall 
wrap herself during her long and renovating sleep of 
winter. 

In these respects-the fashion of the world passeth 
away, we will not say with every year, but with each 
successive season of every year. ‘Their general effect 
is moral and highly salutary. In them all we hear a 
voice, which speaks to us what we may not, and what 
we cannot, speak to one another. ‘They are full of 
gentle, faithful admonitions, and remind us that ‘ we, 
too, shall all be changed.’ Yet these are changes in 
the fashion of this world, which, from their very fre- 
quency, lose a part of their effects ~The fashions 
which pass away with the departing seasons, we know 
will be brought back again, when the same seasons re- 
turn; and those scenes which we know will be again 
presented, we believe that we shall live to witness and 
enjoy. ; 

But there are alterations in the fashion of the world, 
which time is more slow in producing, and which, when 
we witness them, are more striking, more melancholy, 
and of more abiding influence. Who will doubt this ? 
for who has not felt it? and who is he that has ever 
felt, and has now forgotten it? Surely not you, my 
friend. Did you, in your young manhood, leave your 
home among the hills, the scenes and the companions 
of your youthful sports, or of your earliest toils ? 
Were you long struggling with a wayward fortune, in 
distant lands, or in seas that rolled under the line, or 
that encircled the poles in their cold embrace? Did 
sickness humble the pride of your manhood, or did care 
whiten your temples before the time? | 

How often, in your wanderings, did the peaceful 
image of your home present itself to your mind! How 
often did you visit that sacred spot, in your dreams by 
night! and how faithful to your last impressions was 
the garb in which, when you were far away, your long 
forsaken home arrayed itself! The fields and the 
forests that were around it underwent no change in 


_ * From “‘ The Last Essays of Elia; being a Sequel to Essays 
published under'that name,” London, Moxon, 1833. : 
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their appearance to your imagination. The trees, 
that had given you fruit or shade, continued to give 
the same fruits and the same shade to the inmates of 
your paternal dwelling ; and even in those objects of 
filial or fraternal affection, no change appeared to have 
been wrought by time, during your long absence. 

But when at length you return, how different is 
the scene that comes before you in its melancholy 
reality, from that which you left in your youth, and 
of which a faithful picture has been carried near to 
your heart, in all your wanderings! Those who were 
once your neighbours and schoolfellows, and whom 
you meet, as you come near to your father’s house, 
either you donot recognise, or you are grieved that they 


do not recognise you. 


More melancholy still are the witnesses that meet 
you as you enter your father’s house. She on whose 
bosom you hung in your infancy, and whom you had 
hoped once more to embrace, has long been sleeping 
in the dark and narrow house. Your father’s form, 
how changed! Of the locks that clustered around 
his brow, how few remain! andthose few, how thin! 
how white! His full-toned and manly voice has lost 
its strength, and trembles as he inquires if this is in- 
deed his son. The sister whom you left a child is 
now a wife, and a mother; the wife of one whom you 
never knew, one who looks upon you as a stranger, 
and one towards whom it is impossible for you to 
kindle up a brother’s love, now that you have found 
so little in the scenes of your childhood to satisfy the 
affectionate anticipations with which you returned to 
them. 

While you are contemplating these melancholy 
changes, and the chill of disappointment is going 
through your heart, the feeling comes upon you, in 
all its bitterness, that the mournful ravages which 
time has wrought upon the scenes and the objects of 
your attachment, will not, and cannot, be repaired by 
time, in any of his future rounds. Returning years 
can furnish you with no proper objects for the fresh 
and glowing affections of youth ; and evenif those ob- 
jects could be furnished, it is too late now for you to 
feel for them the correspondent affection. The song 
of your mountain-stream can never more soothe your 
ear. The grove that you loved shall invite you to me- 
ditation and to worship no more. Another may in- 
deed spring up in its place, but you shall not live to 
see it. It may shade your grave, but your heart 
shall never feel its charm. 

Your affections are robbed of the treasures to which 
they clung so closely and so long, and that for ever. 
The earth, whereit had appeard most lively, is changed. 
The things that were nearest to your heart have 
changed withit. The fashion in which the world was 
arrayed, when it took hold on you with the strongest 
attachment, has passed away; its mysterious power 
to charm you has fled; all its holiest enchantments 
are broken, and you feel that nothing remains as it 
was, but the abiding outline of its surface—its valleys, 
where the still waters find their way, and the stern 
visage of its everlasting hills. 

Nor does the fashion of the world pass away in re- 
gard to the ever-varying appearances of its exterior 
alone, its vegetable productions, that flourish and fade 
with every year, or those that endure for ages, beyond 
the utmost limit of animal life. It is indeed on elo- 
quent commentary, to see the oak, that shaded one 
generation of men after another, even before it had 
attained its maturity, and in the fulness of its strength 
had stretched forth its giant arms over many succeed- 
ing generations, yield to decay at last, and fall, of its 
own weight, after having gloried in its strength for 
centuries. 

It is an eloquent commentary, to see the fashion of 
those things passing away, in which the proudest ef- 
forts of human skill or human power have been dis- 
played; to see the curious traveller inquiring and 
searching upon the banks of the Euphrates for the 
site of ancient Babylon, or measuring the huge masses 
of rock that composed the temple of the sun at Pal- 
myra, or digging in the valley of the Nile, to bring to 
light the stupendous relics of ancient architecture, 
that have for thousands of years been buried in the 
sands of the desert. 

But not the products of the earth, nor yet the works 
of man, alone change and pass away. In many par- 
ticulars, the great m&ss of earth itself is liable to 
change, and has been moulded into different forms. 
Hills have been sunk beneath the depths of the sea, 
and the depths of the sea, in their turn, have been 
laid bare, or thrown up into stupendous mountains. 
Of most of these wonderful changes, it is true, history 
gives us no account. But that they have occurred, 
the deep places of the earth, its hardest rocks, its gi- 
gantic hills, alike bear witness. 

In a moral, not less than in a physical sense, the 
fashion of this world passeth away. The passions of 
mankind, it is true, remain the same in their general 
character; but in different ages and nations, under 
different systems of morals, philosophy, and religion, 
they are subjected to a very different discipline, and 
are directed towards different objects. But if we ex- 
cept his general moral nature, what is there in man, 
in which the caprices of fashion are not continually 
displayed ? 

If, then, the beauties of the year are so fading, and 
its bounties so soon perish; if the loveliest scenes of 
nature lose their power to charm, and a few revolving 
years break the spell that'binds us to those whom we 
love best; if the very figure of the earth is changed 


by its own convulsions; if the forms of human go- 
vernment, and the monuments of human power and 
skill, cannotendure; if nothing on ‘theearth beneath, 
or the waters under the earth,’ preserves its form un- 
changed, what is there that remains for ever the same ? 


| What is there, over which autumnal winds and wintry 


frosts have no power ?—what, that does not pass away, 
while we are contending with wayward fortune, or 
struggling with calamity ?—what, that is proof against 
the fluctuations of human opinion, and the might of 
ocean’s waves, and the convulsions by which moun- 
tains are heaved up from the abyss, or thrown from 
their deep foundations ? 

' It is the God by whom these mighty works are done ; 


_ by whose hand this great globe was first moulded, and 


has ever since been fashioned according to his will. 
To him, then, we can go, and to him let us go, in a 
filial assuranee that there is no variableness in him, 
Though the glories of the year fade, though our young 
affections are blighted, and our expectations from this 
world are disappointed, we know that he has the power 


| to make all these melancholy scenes of salutary influ- 


ence, and conducive to our welfare. Though the opi« * 
nions of the world, and our own opinions in respect 
to him, may change, there is no change in the love 
with which he regards and for ever embraces us. God 
passeth notaway, nordohislaws. Those laws require 
that we, and all that is around us, should change and 
pass away. Those laws govern us, and will do so for 
ever. They bind us to our highest good. Then let 
us yield them a prompt and a perpetual obedience.’ 


INSTINCTS OF NATURE. 


As nature has endued physical bodies with peculiar 
properties, such as gravity, attraction, and the like, 
so has she bestowed others on animal bodies, and, if 
I may be allowed the expression, incorporated the 
most essential maxims of her wisdom into living ma- 
chines, just as an artist makes an automaton that per-~ 
forms certain human actions, but in other respects can 
do no more than any other machine. The whole ani-~ 
mal kingdom is full of instances of this sort. Itis not 
out of respect, as every reader will easily believe, that 
a certain beetle described by naturalists buries the 
dead moles and toads which it finds, but the instinct 
which teaches it to subsist upon those animals, and to 
deposit its eggs in them, impels it to this action. 

The pigeons which are trained to carry letters to 
distant places are not more sensible than other pigeons: 
nothing but the blind instinct to return to their young 
governs them in this proceeding. It is requisite that 
they should have left young at the place to which they 
are to fly; and lest they should take a fancy to stop 
by the way to drink or to wash themselves, their feet 
are dipped at their departure in vinegar. The solan 
geese in St Kilda steal, as Martin informs us, the 
grass out of one another’s nests, not for the sake of 
stealing, but because they pick up grass wherever 
they find it, to form a soft depository for their eggs; 
and as these geese live together in flocks of many 
thousands, they find it every where in the nests of 
their companions. Highly as Ulloa extols the almost 
human caution and intelligence manifested by the 
mules in America in descending the lofty mountains, 
yet a closer ‘examination will show that it is nothing 
but the fear of falling at the sight of the precipices 
which occasions all their caution, without any farther 
consideration. If at Lima they stand with their legs 
wide apart when they hear a subterraneous rumbling, 
this proves nothing more than an habitual mechani- 
cal action acquired by frequent repetition ; because 
when the earth shakes, they are obliged to assume a 
firmer position with their burdens, and they take the 
noise and the earthquake fer one and the same thing, 
since the one invariably accompanies the other. Such 
is the real history of the supposed intelligence and 
cunning of animals. Nature must have known how 
far it was necessary for the skill which she conferred 
on animal bodies to extend, in order to the attainment 
of the purposes of self-preservation, self-defence, and 
the propagation of their kind. So much is certain, 
that all these instincts have their appointed limits, be- 
yond which no animal can go; and hence itis that the 
animals, so long as they follow their instinets, perform 
actions of apparently astonishing intelligence, but in 
other respects are so stupid as not to manifest ‘the 
slightest trace of cunning in their operations. 

A hen, whose providence and perseverance we ad- 
mire, when she lays her eggs im some sequestered 
spot, where she sits on and turns them, and almost 
sacrifices herself in her attention to them, bestows 
the same pains on a lump of chalk which is put under 
her. She leads her chickens about, that they may learn 
toscratch up the ground, and to seek wormsand insects. 
At the same time she will tread upon one of them, and 
affrighted at the cries which the pain extorts from it, 
she clucks to warn and to soothe it; but yet she has 
not the sense to raise her foot and to set it at liberty. 
A lobster will, with inconceivable dexterity, snap oir 
his leg when one of his fellows seizes it with his claw : 
but if you put one of his legs between his own claw, 
he will not have the sense to open his claw and to re- 
move his leg, but breaks it off, as if there was no other 
method of releasing himself. The ostrich hatches her 
eggs, as it would appear, for the purpose of having 
young ostriches ; she nevertheless quits them for every 
trifle, and leaves them to perish; nay, she will even 
break most of them herself, for the purpose of feeding 
with them the young ones which she already has, 
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This bird has, moreover, the silly instinct to swallow 
every thing that comes in its way, without discrimi. 
nating, like other animals, whether it is hurtful to it 
or not. An ostrich swallowed, in Shaw’s presence, 
several leaden bullets hot from the mould. It will 
greedily devour its own excrements and those of other 
birds, and of course manifests not the least choice in 
obeying the instinct of appetite. 

‘€ne crocodile would multiply. with. dangerous ra- 
pidity were it not so stupid as to devour its own young, 
according to the testimony of Ulloa. Thus, too, the 
male tiger destroys its own species in its young ; and 
-it is observed of one of the bug family, that the fe- 
male is obliged to use the greatest precaution to de. 
fend her eggs and her young from the male. The 
ascent and descent of larks are the result of an instinct 
implanted in those birds, which they follow without 
any consideration ; for they do the very same over the 
-sea as upon land, and hence frequently perish in the 
water. A thousand other examples of this kind might 
be adduced. They prove that these actions, which 
seem to manifest so much intelligence, are but the ac- 
tions of a machine, adapted to certain particular pur- 
poses, and that to those purposes alone this apparent 
intelligence extends.—New Monthly Magazine. 


UNION OF NEWSPAPERS. 


AMONG all the fallacies that exist, there is perhaps 
none so utterly ridiculous as that which is understood 
by a ‘union of newspapers.” It isa very common prac- 
tice, when a newspaper does not prove, or ceases to be, 
a profitable concern, to unite it, as the phrase goes, to 
another. The real nature of such a transaction is, we 
believe, simply this :—One paper in great need of read- 
ers, buys, fora consideration, the smaller subscription- 
list of an expiring contemporary, in the hope that a few 
of the readers of the latter will transfer their patronage 
to itself. In other words, the proprietors of a moribund 
newspaper sell their subscription-list at the same time 
perhaps that they are selling their printing materials, 
desk, and other paraphernalia, for what it will bring, 
knowing they cannot make a better of it. Such a 
transaction is quite fair : if one proprietor should think 
the chance of obtaining a few new readers worth a cer- 
tain sum of money, no one can say that he is not en- 
titled to make the purchase. “The fallacy, however, 
lies in the gloss which is put upon the transaction. 
The public is gravely informed that the Independent 
{s henceforth incorporated with the Post: incorporated 
is the word. The Post is therefore, we are assured, 
-the Post no longer; it is the Post and Independent. 
Not the slightest distension is remarked in the figure 
of the Post, after this coalition. It is to all intents 
and purposes the same paper as formerly. The public, 
however, catches up the phraseology of the announce- 
ment, and repeats it with as much gravity as that with 
which it was first stated. ‘ What is come of the In- 
dependent ?” inquires Citizen First. “Oh, it is in- 
corporated with the Post,” answers Citizen Second. 
Now I must confess that all this seems to my under- 
standing as so much nonsense. If there were any ap- 
pearance of a binity of papers, 
« Two great single gentlemen rolled into one,” 
if even the editors of the Independent were to be re- 
tained in the Post, there might be some shadow of 
sense in the idea. But the phrase is used in cases 
where the whole transaction consists, as just stated, 
in the sale of a few gentlemen’s names, as individuals 
who, having formerly taken the Independent, may 
now take the Post. 

The bare fact is, that the Independent is a defunct 
paper—is independent no longer. Its proprietors saw 
it could not continue to exist without serious injury to 
their fortune, and they resolved to drop it. To give 
up an enterprise, however, in which they had formerly 
been sanguine, and which they had assured every body 
was succeeding extremely well, was not agreeable to 
.their self-love, and not very likely to redound to their 
credit as men of the world. Therefore they resolved 
to pretend that their paper was not to be given up. 
No, no; we are only going to join with the Post—a 
paper, you know, quite kindred with our own in poli- 
tical sentiment. But that the Independent goes out 
of existence in this transaction, is, we hold, as clear as 
that Julius Cesar died some eighteen hundred years 
ago. If it be not dead, where is it? Show it to me 
in a living form. ‘Oh, its name is to be seen under 
the title of the Post.”” Why, that is only its epitaph. 
A man might as well give in a reclaiming petition 
against the stroke of death, and have his friends to 
pretend, after he had been quietly inurned, that he 
yet lived in the person of a friend, who had kindly 
undertaken to tag his mame to his own. 


ABSTINENCE. 

The period which persons may subsist without tak- 
ing any food, varies considerably according to their 
mental and physical condition ; in general, where 
there is much mental anxiety, there is less necessity 
for food being supplied. In the records of the Tower 
of London, a curious case is detailed of one Cicely de 
Ridgeway, who, in the reign of Edward III., having 
been condemned for the murder of her husband, re- 
mained forty days without food or drink ; which cir- 
cumstance was considered so miraculous, that she was 
granted a free pardon by the king. The probability 
is, that this woman was surreptitiously supplied with 
food, there being evidently a sufficient object for at- 
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tempting such an imposition. But certainly, in cases 
of shipwreck, privation at sea, imprisonment, and in- 
sanity, persons have lived a long time without taking 
food. Death from hunger occurs sooner in the young 
‘and robust than in the older and sparer subject. Dr 
Thackrah refers to the case ofa girl, aged sixteen, who 
recovered after remaining eleven days without food, 
under the ruins of a house at Oppido: a child of five 
or six months old, however, which she had in her arms, 
died on the fourth day. He also refers to the case of 
the unfortunate Count Tigolino, who, having been 
condemned to perish by hunger, was confined with 
his four sons in the dungeon of a tower, the key of 
which was then thrown into the river Arno. It is 
stated that the wretched parent witnessed the death 
of his youngest child on the fourth day, then of the 
others, himself sinking on the eighth, “victims of the 
most execrable vengeance ever recorded in the history 
of man. ” 


A MARRYING MAN. 


Never warn me, my dear, to take care of my heart, 
When I dance with yon Lancer, so fickle and smart; 
What phantoms the mind of eighteen can create, 

That boast not a charm at disereet twenty-eight ; 

A partner, ’tis true, I would gladly command, 

But that partner must boast of wealth, houses, and land; 
1 have looked round the ball-room, and, try what I can, 
I fail to discover one Marrying Man? 


Time was, in the pride of my girlhood’s bright dawn, 

All but talented men I regarded with scorn, 

Wits, authors, and artists, then beaued me about, 

Who might each have passed muster at Lady Cork’s rout; 
In duets, I had always a second well skilled ; \ 
My album with sonnets and sketches was filled ; 

I went on the brisk ** march of intellect” plan, 

But the *‘ march” countermands ev’ry Marrying Man ! 


How oft, when mamma would sage counsels impart, 

Have I pouted and wept at her hardness of heart; 

She eared not for genius—her idol was pelf; 

Now I’ve grown just as icy and hard as herself, 

Alike I am rock to the handsome and wise, 

To wit and to waltzing, to singing and sighs; 

Nay, Pheebus himself would come under my ban 

For he certainly is not a Marrying Man ! 

Finding London a failure, I varied my path, 

I * took tea” with the painted old ladies of Bath; 

At Hastings, the hills laboured panting to reach ; 

At Ramsgate, sat out with a book on the beach; 

At Cheltenham, walk’d to the band’s matin sound, 

At Brighton, ‘* missed aim” on the archery ground ! 

Through each place pointed out by the ‘* Guide” have I ran, 

But the Guide would not point to one Marrying Man! 

That object seems still the philosopher's stone, 

Another ‘ninth statue,” a new ‘* Great Unknown ;” 

I have tried all the schemes and manceuvres of old, 

And must strike out some measure decisive and bold. 

I'll try a deep plan in the diving-bell soon, 

Or, with Green’s assistance, I'll visit the moon ! 

Yes, yes—sure the last’s an infallible plan, 

If the ‘* Man in the Moon” be—A MAarryine Man! 
—Comic Offering, 1835. 


CURIOUS FACT REGARDING EGGS. 

There is a curious fact connected with eggs, which 
is, that even hens which are kept in the same poultry- 
yard, and fed on the same food, produce eggs differ- 
ing in the tints of their shells, some being much darker 
than others. Hens sometimes produce eggs with a 
double yolk, and others have been found with a double 
shell. It is a curious and interesting fact, that the 
spot on the upper surface of the yolk of an egg, be- 
ing that in which the future chick is situated, is so 
much lighter than the opposite side, that, in what- 
ever position the egg may be placed, this part is al- 
ways opposite to the belly of the incubating hen. 
Jesse says, ‘‘ Another wonderful fact.respecting eggs 
is, that some birds have the property of either re- 
taining their egg after it has arrived at maturity, 
or of suppressing altogether the future progress of 
those eggs which had arrived at a certain size in the 
ovarium. I have on several occasions purchased 
pullets for my farm-yard which had just begun to lay. 
Perhaps on their way to their new home they would 
drop one egg in the basket in which they were con- 
fined, but I have invariably found, that, on arriving 
at a strange place, they have altogether ceased to la 
any more eggs till they had become habituated to their 
companions, and had made themselves acquainted 
with the localities of their new situation. We know, 
on opening a pullet which has just begun to lay, that 
there is a regular succession of eggs of different sizes in 
the ovarium. Some are nearly complete, others are 
as large asa marble, and others the size of apea. The 
circumstance of birds being endowed with the extraor- 
dinary property of preventing the eggs from arriving 
at maturity, when their usual habits or place of abode 
have been changed, is one of those facts in natural 
history on which little light has yet been thrown. If 
the leg of a pullet is broken after she has laid two or 
three eggs, and she is thus prevented from seeking 
enough of that substance which is necessary to be taken 
into the stomach with their food, for the purpose of 
encrusting the egg, she will perhaps drop one without 
a shell, and then cease altogether from laying any 
more till the bones of her leg are knit, and she is able to 
go about as usual. . She then begins to lay again, but 
the number is regulated by those she had previously 
laid.. Suppose, for instance, that she had laid four 
eggs before her leg was broken, and that the quantity 
in her ovarium when she first began was sixteen, she 
would, when she resumed her laying, only produce 
the remaining twelve. 


From this it is clear that a | 
1 certain quantity of some material, lime and chalk pro- 


bably, is necessary to enable a hen to produce a per- 
fect egg, and that the want of it retards the process 
going on in the ovarium, without producing any im~- 
mediate injury to those eggs which were in a gradual 
process towards maturity.” i ; 


PARMAZAN CHEESE. 

Parmazan cheese is a valuable Italian production 
and is formed in the following manner :—T'wo even- 
ing meals of milk, after standing for sixteen hours, 
and a morning’s meal after it has stood six hours, 
are mixed together, consisting of about seventy 
English gallons. These are placed in a large copper 
vessel, suspended over a slow fire made of wood. 
The milk is frequently stirred, and in the course of 
an hour allowed to reach the temperature of eighty- 
two degrees. A ball of rennet, the size of a walnut, 
is then placed in a cloth, and squeezed through it into 
the milk, while it is constantly stirred. It is removed 
from the fire, and coagulation ensues in about an 
hour. The curd is then well stirred up, and permit. 
ted to stand till the whey has separated. In about 
an hour after, the curd is wrought by means of a 
stick armed with cross wires, in which process it is 
reduced into small pieces, and left till the whey has 
completely subsided. Part of the whey is then taken 
off, and the copper again placed on the fire. It is 
now brought toa heat nearly approaching the boiling 
point, and a quarter of an ounce of saffron is mixed 
with it, while the curd is constantly stirred with a 
wooden spatula, to prevent it from singeing. The su- 
perintendant examines it, by rubbing it betwixt his 
fingers from time to time, to ascertain when it has 
assumed sufficient tenacity. During this process the 
heat is raised to one hundred and twenty-four de- 
grees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and sometimes 


| even so high as one hundred and thirty degrees, 


During this time it is permitted to remain about 
half an hour on the fire, when it is taken off, and 
the curd allowed to subside. About three-fourths of 
the remaining whey is then separated from it, and 
three or four gallons of cold water poured round the 
bottom of the vessel, to cool the curd so that it can 
be handled. It is raised from the bottom of the ves- 
sel, a cloth slipped under it, and then removed into a 
tub to clear. When properly drained, it is put into 
a hoop, and pressure equal to about half a hundred. 
weight is placed upon the top of it, and allowed to re- 
main an hour in this state. The cloth is now removed, 
and the cheese again placed in the hoop, and after- 
wards laid on a shelf, where it must be turned every 
day for three days, and at the end of this period it is 
salted all over. This operation is repeated every day 
for the space of thirty days if in summer, and forty 
days if in winter, which completes the process, and 
finishes the making of the cheese. During the time 
of salting, two cheeses are placed above each other, 
which is supposed to facilitate the process. They are 
then scraped clean, rubbed every day with a cloth, 
and anointed with linseed oil to protect them against 
insects. They are not considered marketable till 
about six months old.— Would it not be worth while 
for Scotch and English dairy-keepers to try their hand 
at making this delicious kind of cheese ? 


NUMBER OF PLANTS. 

According to Humboldt, the species of plants at 
present known amount to 44,000. Of these 6000 are 
cryptogamous, or having neither blossoms nor visible 
fructification; the remaining 38,000 are phanerogamous 
plants, or those which have visible organs of fructifi- 
cation, and are thus distributed :— 


In Europe ‘ r 3 f C - 7000 
Temperate regions of Asia, . . 1500 
Asia within the tropics, and islands + 4500 
In Africa |. ro mis A : i 3000 
Both the temperate regions of America . 4000 
In America, between the tropics - 13,000 


New Holland and the islands of the-Pacific 5000 
He also states that the proportions of plants which 
grow in latitudes 0°, 45°, and 68°, to be as the num- 
bers 12, 4, and 1. Within the tropics the monocotyle- 
donous plants, or those having only one colyledon, or 
seed-lobe, as the grass and corn tribe, palms, and the 
orchis family, are to the dicotyledonous, or those hay- 
ing two seed-lobes, as 1 to 6; between the latitudes 
36° and 52°, as 1 to 4; and at the polar circle, as 1 to 2. 


PLANETARY BODIES. 
The following table shows a variety of particulars 
relative to the planetary bodies :— 


(Diam-| Distance | Period of] Period of |No. of 


Names. Jeter in)from Sun in|revolution| revolution | Satel- 
miles. miles, round axis] round Sun. | lites, 
1}Mereury| 3,200} 37,000,000] 24h. 5m. 88 days} None 
2) Venus 8,648} 68,000,000] 23h. 20m. 224 days|None 
3) Earth 7,912) 95,000,000} 24h. |. 865 days|One 
4| Mars 4,200} 144,000,000} 24h, 40m. | lyr. 10mo. |None 
5} Ceres 1,624] 260,000,000} — — | 4yrs. 7mo. |None 
6} Pallas 2,000) 266,000,000) — — | 4yrs. 7mo. |None 
7\Juno 1,425} 253,000,000} — — | 4yrs. 4mo, |None 
8] Vesta -———| 225,000,000} — — | 3yrs. 8mo. |None 
9|Jupiter | 89,000) 490,000,000) 9h. 56m. |12yrs. .|Four, 
10|/Saturn | 79,000) 900,000,000] 10h. 16m, |293yrs. Seven 
11} Herschel! 35,000/1,800,000,000i — — \83yrs. 5mo.|Six 
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WORN-OUT IDEAS. 

Every dog has his day, aud so has every idea. It is 
quite amusing to remark how ideas become hackneyed, 
then thread-bare, and, last of all, worn out and for ever 
ruined. A really good idea is often difficult to be worn 
‘out. It will stand an immense deal of talking and 
‘tusseling ; yet the more excellent it is, it has generally 
the greater chance of being run down, and worried at 
Jast. Not many years ago we used to hear a great 
deal about the Rialto. The Rialto was evidently the 
trump poetical idea of the time. How it became so, I 
cannot tell; though I suspect Lord Byron set it agoing, 
and then left it to itself. One could hear little else 
talked of but the Rialto. A picture of it was to be 
found in every annual; or if it was not in this year, 
‘it was sure to be in the next. The Bridge of Sighs 
had also a considerable run about the same time, and 
so had the Council of Ten; and there was a critical 
periodical of the latter name, which lasted a short 
while. I do not know what has become of the Rialto 
now; I have not heard any thing about either it or 
the Bridge of Sighs for a long while. People, I sup- 
-pose, have grown completely wearied of both, and 
dropped them by universal consent. The Moors in 
Spain is another of those ideas that seem to be ina 
declining way. Along with the Alhambra, it formed 
a very pretty idea a few years ago; but something 
ails it now. No young poet would, in this present 
1834, think of an Abencerrage as a hero; yet the 

Abencerrages made excellent heroes not long since. 
None of these ideas, however, has been so com- 
-pletely worn out as the Hellespont. ‘The Rialto was 
bad enough, but nothing to the Hellespont. It was for 
the time an all-prevailing theme. Every body talked 
of the Hellespont. Its length, its breadth, its depth, 
its colour, and its current, all excited debate. There 
‘were long papers in the magazines about the Hel- 
lespont—the old stories about Leander swimming 
across it were revived—the possibility of swimming 
across it in modern times was anxiously canvassed. 
Never was there so delightful, so fanciful an idea as 
the Hellespont; yet it only had its day; it was 
thrust out at last by some new incoming idea; and 
‘so not a word, good or bad, has been uttered re- 
‘garding it for several years. The Paraclete was an 
‘idea rather before my day; yet I have a faint recol- 
lection of the parting skirts of it; it was just going 

out of the world as I came in. 

. I do not remember. of having heard much of the 
Medici lately: what can have become of the Me- 
“dici ? People used to allude to them in an easy 
‘and familiar way in the periodicals about ten years 
since, as if they had lived hand and glove with them 
all their days. I wonder where the Medici and their 
literary intimates are now. Mankind, moreover, seem 
now to have recovered from Lord Byron. Neither he, 
‘nor the Greeks, nor Pestum, nor the Acropolis, are al- 
luded to once for fifty times they once were. I also miss 
the Bedouins. Where, can any one tell me, are the 
Bedouins gone? Iam sure it is not ten years since 
‘they were very great people. Another of the grand 
‘topics of my young days was the Parthenon. You 
could not cast your eye over any periodical work 
without encountering the Parthenon. Nay, you could 
not walk the streets without seeing placards about it. 
Men would come abreast of you, and on boards buckled 
‘round their waists you would read “ the Parthenon.” 
That also is gone. The Scotch, in the midst of the 
.Parthenon fever, tried to get up one at Edinburgh ; 
_ but the thing would not answer. The idea slipped 
down before the subscription rose high enough, and 
“80 left them in the |lurch with only a bit of a Par- 
“thenon on their hands. 


the same time a leading idea: delightful subject, the 
Circassians !_ Now you may read all the current lite- 


' yature in England till your eyes are blind in your 


head, and never see the word. 

About the year nineteen, a dreadful pother was got 
up about Mr Southey and Wat Tyler. Little else for 
the time was talked about, and so much was said upon 
the subject, that at length people became thoroughly 
tired of it. It wore every body out; they could stand 
it no longer; and then it was quietly entombed by 
those who had been the means of agitating it. Any 
man who should now try to raise a racket about 
Southey and Wat Tyler would to a certainty be 
chargeable with a design to break the peace, and so 
stand a fair chance of being committed to Newgate. 
About the year twenty-three, as I well remember, 
hardly any thing was spoken of but Mr Hayley—the 
great autobiographical work of Mr Hayley. Every 
literary journal had its “third notice” of this amaz- 
ing book ; every magazine had its abridgement of it. 
You could not open a newspaper but you were led, by 
some ingeniously contrived paragraph to an attesta- 
tion of the importance of the Memoirs of Mr Hayley. 
Even after you thought you had seen the end of it— 
three months after the last dropping shot had, as you 
imagined, let its leaden sound fall on your ear—the 
subject was revived in full force by the quarterlies, so 
that it was not until the better part of a year was out 
that Mr Hayley finally slept with his fathers. I do 
not exactly remember what was the next leading idea 
that came upon the carpet; whether it was Dr Parr 
or Mr St John Long, I cannot recollect. I thiuk, 
however, it was the former. 

No sooner was the fine classical idea of Dr Parr 
brought into play, than all the world of letters made 
a full set at it; every man was anxious to come in for 
ashare. One magazine told us prosing stories about 
his smoking and beer-drinking ; another tried to be 
entertaining on the subject of his wig—never was poor 
wig or any other fabric of the peruke species so well 
handled ; a third took in hand to compare him with 
Johnson, and it was astonishing how close was the 


-resemblance—quite a miracle; a fourth, one of the 


heavy, dull metal, gave us a disquisition on his pro- 
found knowledge of Greek, and his Preface to Bellen- 
denus. In short, there seemed to be hardly a possi- 
bility of ending Dr Parr. Our periodical literature 
was choked full of him, for I do not know how long. 
Authors of every description, rank, and character, 
wrote and wrote, and over again wrote, about him, 
till the idea was literally worn to rags, yea to very 
rags. At length, greatly to the relief of all mankind, 
it vanished, and was no more heard of. 

About the year thirty-one, Goéthe became a leading 
idea in England ; it was thought fine to be heard talk- 
ing of Goéthe; it looked as if the speaker were well 
acquainted with German literature, and the words Ger- 
man literature sounded well in company. He was 
thought to be a poor ignorant creature who could not 
prate about Goéthe, and Goéthe’s Faust, and all that 
kind of thing. Then we had Gvéthe’s Wilhelm 
Meister—all Europe was full of Wilhelm Meister. 
My lady This asked my lady That if she had read 


| Wilhelm Meister, which her ladyship said she had, 


\ 


The Circassians was about | 


although she had never been able to get through a 
page of it without yawning, and internally denounc- 
ing it all the time as perfect stuff—little better than 
Puss in Boots or Jack the Giant-Killer. Yet to say 
she had not perused it would have been monstrous— 
quite shocking. And this was the way that the Goéthe 
idea was spoiled. The magazines, to do them justice, 
held to it as long as it would hang together, as long 


as there was a thread of it left. They at length gave , 


it up as entirely finished ; and you now never hear a 
single word about Goéthe, or Faust, or Wilhelm 
Meister. It would not pay, and there’s an end of it. 

Ihave remarked that Petrarch and Laura has formed 
a good serviceable idea in its time. It has been aca- 
pital stock belles-lettres idea, something to be used as 
occasion may require by the genteel school of writers. 
It has enjoyed about fully as good a share of worry- 
ing as the Abelard and Heloise idea, which, tosay the 
least of it, was not a bad hack idea for the greater 
part of a century. I consider, however, that both 
these ideas are now worn out. They are as dead as 
the Egeria and Numa Pompilius idea, which had a 
tolerable run some years since, but is now, to our 
great relief, laid on the shelf and forgotten. 

It is thus that authors, and wits, and scholars, and 
poets, become worn-out ideas. People are so much 
plagued with hearing their names in all quarters for a 
time, that they at last make up their minds neither to 
say, nor listen to, one word more aboutthem. Many men 
have in this manner gone down the wind, and are no 
more trumpetted by fame, merely because they had the 
misfortune to become worn-out ideas. I consider, for 
instance, that Sheridan is now a worn-out idea. No« 
thing that could now be said of him would come to any 
good. The public became tired of his name several 
years agu, and they cannot allow their minds to think 
more about him. Sir James Mackintosh is pretty 
inuch in the same condition, and especially his “great 
historical work,” which, for a thing that never existed 
and never will exist, has certainly bored the world in 
its day to some purpose. The March of Intellect !— 
the Schoolmaster Abroad !—Junius !—the words are 
enough. 

Popular music and songs become in regular succes- 
sion worn-out ideas. Even the most pleasing pieces at 
length grow tiresome from familiarity, and are dropped. 
Mr Bayly himself will probably allow that the most 
delightful of his many delightful songs cannot be kept 
at a certain point of popularity above a certain time. 
When all the world has at length heard “ Oh no! we 
never mention her,” and that perhaps several times 
over, all at once they agree never again to mention 
the subjeet, but to take up with something else, either 
by the same or. another author. The more that a 
musical composition is liked at first, the more sure is 
it in time to become hackneyed and worn out. About 
the year fourteen, you would have heard no tune 
played but the Copenhagen waltz. All man and wo- 
man kind went mad about the Copenhagen waltz. It 
was played in theatres, and public concerts, and pri- 
vate companies, and whistled upon the street by boys. 
Organs, clarionets, fiddles, flutes, pianos, and all other 
instruments, whether wind or stringed, were kept for 
months close at work, humming, and strumming, and 
blowing, and straining, at this famous Copenhagen 
waltz. It met you in the teeth at every corner: the 
whole air was one air—and that was the Copenhagen 
waltz. Allatonceit ceased. The idea had possessed a 
strong constitution, and had stood an immense deal of 
tearing and wearing. However, it at last also came toits 
end, and no more was ever heard of it—not acheep; the 
idea was completely, and more than completely, worn 
out. A few years ago there prevailed a similar mania 
about a song called ‘“‘Sweet Home.” Mercy on us, how 
that idea was ground to pieces on the streets of London ! 
It was if any thing worse treated than the Copenhagen 
waltz, for it admitted of being sung as well as played. 
Every young lady consequently learned to squeak up 
“Sweet Home ;” every young gentleman, clerk, and 
shopboy, tried his hand at it. Every stage-coach guard 
from Brighton to Edinburgh played it on his double- 
keyed bugle ; nay, I have even been told that a clergy- 
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man in Dumbartonshire was so fond of it as to quote 
it one Sunday in hissermon. Yet it, too, had its day, 
and its place was in time occupied by other airs. The 
latest torment of the British people was what they 
have long been in the habit of looking upon as one of 
their greatest blessings, ‘‘the Sea !” 

It has thus been my fate, from earliest years, to be 
haunted, and bored by many successive airs, which 
abstractly, as I may say, were pretty enough airs, but, 
being over-repeated, became practically painful. My 
very earliest recollection is of a song in the Moun- 
taineers, which began, ‘‘ Faintly and wearily the way- 
worn traveller.”” Then came the Copenhagen waltz. 
Next “ Dunois the young and brave.” After that 
“ The red red rose.” Then “the Dark Lochnagar,” 
and “Nid noddin.” ‘Then again “‘ Home, sweet home.” 
Next in succession, ‘‘ the Bonny Briest-knots,”’ and the 
music of “Der Frieschutz.”” This brought me down 
to the year twenty-five, when “‘ Cherry Ripe” came 
in fuJl bang, and drove all before it. By “Cherry 
Ripe” I was handed over to “I'd be a butterfly,” and 
by that to “ Alice Gray,” as a state prisoner is handed 
by the lieutenant of the Tower to the sheriff, by the 
sheriff to the mayor, and by the mayor to the execu- 
tioner, no remove bringing him the least alleviation of 
his unhappy circumstances. So indelibly did these 
tunes make their respective impressions upon me, that 
I can tell the date of any barrel-organ by its predomi- 
nant airs, as exactly as if I saw the figures upon the 
instrument. WhenI hear ‘ Dunois the young and 
brave,” I mark it down for 1815. When I hear 
“Sweet Home,” I pronounce the words eighteen- 
twenty-three instinctively. For, be it observed, how- 
ever intolerable tunes may become, they generally 
keep a longer hold of the organs than of the public 
taste, seeing that such an instrument, especially if the 
property of some poor Italian, cannot be altered all of 
asnudden, Tunes thus enjoy a kind of crepuscular 
existence long after their sun has set. I am very. 
sure it is not above three years since I heard the Co- 
penhagen waltz ground upon an organ as I was pass- 
ing through a narrow fourth-rate street ; being fully 
sixteen years after that piece had been given up by 
mankind at large. 

I need hardly remind the world how much it has 
been wearied with worn-out words.. Some words be- 
come a serious nuisance, both in our spoken language 
and sign-board ‘literature. The words Royal, Impe- 
rial, Albion, Union, and Waterloo, are thus a torment 
to society. hey have been applied to all kinds of es- 
tablishments—mercantile, scientific, and otherwise. 
Banks, club-houses, shops, societies, bridges, hotels, 
porter, and stage-coaches, all alike try to derive dig- 
nity and popularity from the use of these hackneyed 
expressions. As for Waterloo, J dare say it has been 
applied as a name to every thing under the sun, Be- 
sides these, aud such like terms, there is, as one may 
notice, always some favourite word going its rounds, 
and enjoying a temporary popularity. If the word 
happen to indicate a taking idea, it is certain to un- 
dergo a good deal of wearing before it be laid aside. 
“ Clique” seems, in this way, to be the pet word at 
the present moment. Jt came in after ‘Reaction,’ 
which, it will be allowed, really stood well out, con- 
sidering the immense tearing and wearing it under- 
went. _When the Clique idea is to bid us good-bye, 
will depend on the rise of another equally taking. 

After ideas have been pretty well worn, attempts 
are often made to revive them, and once more set 
them agoing. They become, in this way, standing 
subjects of botheration. Among the principal tor- 
ments of this kind, I reckon the canal across the Isth- 
mus of Suez, the Deccan prize-money, and the peerage 
of Sir Francis Burdett. The affair of the canal seems 
a favourite subject among tourists both abroad and by 
the fireside, both with the writers of books and the 
writers of newspapers. All ona sudden, some day, 
we stumble on a paragraph in the public prints, which 
tells us most distinctly that “‘ the long-anticipated ca- 
nal betwixt the Mediterranean and the Red Sea is 
forthwith to be commenced.” But this is all we hear 
about it. Nothing more is said for perhaps two years, 
when again up comes the old story once more. We 
now make sure that the thing will be carried into ef- 
fect. Not at all! Nothing is done, and nothing more 
is said, for two years further, when we once more ob- 
serve that it is still to be done. Perhaps, however, 
about the year three thousand four hundred and fifty- 
nine, such a canal will really, bona fide, be executed ; 
with that let us be content. Of all the standing sub- 
jects of universal botheration, of all the worn and 


doubly worn ideas, the Polar Seas and the North-West 
Passage form the chief. For some fourteen or fifteen 
years, the North Pole idea has been a prolific theme 
of worry. An immensity of big books, and little books, 
as well as pictures and panoramas of all kinds, have 
been’ made to enlighten mankind on the subject ; 
never was there so much done for any similar idea be- 
fore; it has been patronised by the nation and by in- 
dividuals, and formed a good picking to thousands; 
yet—and this is the funny thing about it—we are no 
wiser than we were. What, we should like to hear, 
does any one know about the North Pole, or the North- 
West Passage, or the North anything-else, more than 
they did twenty years since? The whole affair, in- 
deed, is a delusion; and people are now pretty well 
tired of the idea. It is fast wearing out. I venture 
to say, there is not a citizen in London who would 
forego a single draught of heavy wet to know whether 
there be such a thing as the North-West Passage or 
not. The subject is exhausted. 


KRETS. 

THE human frame, as many persons are aware, is 
liable to what are popularly called fits, but more 
correctly described by medical men under the names 
tetanus and catalepsy. Both form severe spasmodic 
affections, producing rigidity of the person, but dif. 
fering in their subjects and causes from each other, 
Tetanus (from a Greek word signifying to stretch) .is 
most frequently produced by punctured wounds of 
tendinous textures, and most readily in hot weather. 
Sometimes, however, it occurs, like catalepsy, inde- 
pendently of wounds. The spasm is more limited in 
tetanus; sometimes being most severe in the muscles 
of the face, producing lock-jaw ; now it attacks the 
muscles of the trunk, either in back or front, produc- 
ing curvature and contortions of parts of the body. 
During all this, the natural temperature of the per- 
son may remain, the pulse be perfectly natural, and 
the senses unimpaired. As far as we can learn, the 
precise physiological action of tetanus is still a mys- 
tery. There would appear to be an intimate connec- 
tion and sympathy betwixt all parts of the nervous 
system which lead to this spasmodic disease. Under 
the most active and varied treatment, tetanus has ge- 
nerally been a very fatal malady ; but-one of its effects, 
lock-jaw, is now much better understood than formerly, 
and seldomer proves fatal. Nevertheless, too much 
care cannot be taken‘in preventing any kind of wound 
or laceration of the thumb or muscles of the hand, in 
order to avert the approach of such a calamity. 

Catalepsy is an universal spasmodic disease of the 
organs of locomotion, and it differs from tetanus in 
this respect, in particular, that, during the continu- 
ance of the fit, the senses are gone. The patient is 
in a kind of living death, Catalepsy more frequently 
affects female than male persons, and there are strong 
grounds for believing that it is often produced by de- 
rangement or weakness of the stomach. It is certain 
that it frequently occurs in a generally enfeebled con- 
stitution, induced by some grave malady, or one which 
has been caused by the gradual operation of unobserved 
motbid causes. During the cataleptic fit, the body 
may remain in the position in which it may have been 
when attacked, and the limbs preserve any situation 
in which they may be placed. The senses are oblite- 
rated, and the mind totally inactive, nothing being 
able to rouse the patient. The pulse and temperature 
remain natural. The fit is of uncertain length; ac- 
cording to some writers, not lasting more than a quar- 
ter of an hour, though known by others to be much 
longer. This afflicting malady is an obstinate one, 
and is very liable to recur, even when the patient 
seems in the least respect liable to a recurrence. The 
fit is obviously involuntary ; yet it may be brought on 
—it may be cultivated—by allowing the mind to brood 
over imaginary or real evils. Air, exercise, cheerful- 
ness, and the strengthening of the stomachic functions, 
independent of medical treatment, are recommended 
in all such cases; and, by attention, a thorough cure 
may be effected. 

The following curious case of catalepsy is described 
by the late Dr John Jebb. “I was desired (says he) 
to visit a young lady, who for nine months had been 
afflicted with that singular disorder termed a cata- 
lepsy. Although she was prepared for my visit, she 
was seized with the disorder as soon as my arrival 
was announced. She was employed in netting, and 
was passing the needle through the mesh; in which 
position she immediately became rigid, exhibiting, in 
a very pleasing form, a figure of death-like sleep, be- 
yond the power of art to imitate, or the imagination 


to conceive. Her forehead was serene, ber features 
perfectly composed. The paleness of her colour, her 
breathing at a distance being also scarce perceptible, 
operated in rendering the similitude to marble more 
exact and striking. The position of her fingers, hands, 
and arms, was altered with difficulty; but they pre- 
served every fo..n of flexure they acquired; nor were 
the muscles of the neck exempted from this law; her 
head maintaining every situation in which the hand 
could place it, as firmly as her limbs. 

Upon gently raising the eyelids, they immediately 
closed with a degree of spasm. ‘The iris contracted 
upon the approach of a candle, as in a state of vigi- 
lance; the eyeball itself was slightly agitated with a 
tremulous motion, not discernible when the eyelid had 
descended. 

About half an hour after my arrival, the rigidity in 
her limbs and statue-like appearance being yet unal- 
tered, she sung three plaintive songs, in a tone of voice 
so elegantly expressive, and with such affecting mo- 
dulation, as evidently pointed out how much the most 
powerful passion of the mind was concerned in the 
production of her disorder, as indeed her history con- 
firmed. In a few minutes afterwards she sighed 
deeply, and the spasm in her limbs was immediately 
relaxed. She complained that she could not open her 
eyes, her hands grew cold, a general tremor followed; 
but, in a few seconds, recovering entirely her recol- 
lection and powers of motion, she entered into a 
detail of her symptoms, and the history of her com- 
plaints. 

She informed me that she had not the least recol- 
lection whatever of what passed in the fits; that upon 
coming out of them she felt fatigue, in proportion to 
the time of their continuance; and that they some- 
times lasted for five hours, though generally for a 
much shorter period. She farther related that the 
fits returned once or twice a-day, sometimes more fre- 
quently, but that she was never troubled with them 
inthe night. She sometimes lost her sight and speech, 
the power over her limbs and her intellectual faculties 
remaining unimpaired. The fits frequently attacked 
her without any previous warning; at other times, a 
fluttering at her stomach, and a fixed pain at the top 
of her head, occupying a part which she could cover 
with a finger, announced their approach. 

Hysterical risings in her throat, appearances of fire, 
pains in her eyes, and not unfrequently in her teeth, 
flatulence, a sense of weight in her stomach after eat- 
ing, with convulsive motions in the region of that 
organ, were superadded symptoms of which she much 
complained. ‘ 

After she had discoursed for some time with apparent 
calmness, the universal spasm suddenly returned. 
Her features now assumed a different form, denoting ~ 
a mind strongly impressed with anxiety and appre 
hension. At times she uttered short and vehement 
exclamations, in a, piercing tone of voice, expressive 
of the passions that agitated her mind ; her hands be- 
ing strongly locked in each other, and all] her muscles, 
those subservient to speech excepted, being affected with 
the same rigidity as before. 

During the time of my attendance, similar appear- 
ances were frequently exhibited. I was informed by 
the family of many particularities in the access of the 
disorder, all denoting its instantaneous effect upon 
the nervous system. She once was seized in my pre- 
sence while drinking tea, and became universally 
rigid, at the instant she was advancing the teacup 
to her mouth. . Her tears sometimes flowed copiously, 
while every internal as well as external sense seemed 
entirely locked up in sleep.” : ; 

The doctor now mentions what kind of medicines 
he administered, his principal aim being to strengthen 
the stomach,‘and overcome its debility. This he effected 
chiefly by the administration of tincture of bark, under 
certain moditications. ‘* Instead of the common kinds 
of tea, I advised her to drink an infusion of the out- 
ward rind of lemon, which appeared particularly 
grateful to her taste and stomach. She declared that 
sbe felt immediate benefit from this prescription. 
She persisted in this course with evident advantage. 
Her fits grew less frequent, returning faintly after a 
week or fortnight’s interval: her spirits were im- 
proved, her strength increased, until at length, with- 
out the use of any other medicine, she became entirely 
free from all complaint.’’ 

Epilepsy forms a third species of fits, much more 
dangerous and irremediable than tetanus or catalepsy. 
Epilepsy is a nervous disease, depending on various 
causes, often exceedingly complicated. It operates by 
paroxysms. Its approach is indicated for the most 
part by a cold vapour creeping up from foot or hand 
to the breast and head; but sometimes there are no 
precursive symptoms. ‘The patient suddenly falls, 
commonly with a cry; the thumbs are convulsed, other 
parts are agitated more or less, and entire insensi- 
bility succeeds; the breath is short and quick, broken, 
and accompanied with groans; the mouth foams, the 
face is convulsed, the eyes are wide open and staring, 
and insensible to the light. The paroxysm is usually 
over in ten or twenty minutes. ‘he patient awakes 
as from a deep sleep, entirely unconscious of what has 
passed ; he feels nothing unpleasant, except fatigue, 
and a little painin the limbs. During the paroxysms, 
all that is to be attended to is to prevent the patient 
from injuring himself. This melancholy disease is 
extremely difficult of cure; but whatever assists in 
soothing the nervous affections, tends to alleviate its 
influence. ; 
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SCENES AND ADVENTURES AT SEA. 
THE JOHN OF BELFAST. 

Iv was at an early period of the present century that 
my acquaintance with the ocean commenced. Circum- 
stances required my presence in South America, and 
I sailed from the Thames in a large merchantman 
bound fur Demerara, touching at Kingston, Jamaica, 
on our way. The first part of our voyage was favour- 
able. We ran out of the Channel with a fine easterly 
breeze, which continued until we had fairly cleared 
the Bay of Biscay. This lucky beginning, however, 
soon received a check. A south-wester metus in the 
teeth, which lasted for a whole fortnight, blowing 
during almost the whole time a heavy gale. We had 
nothing for it but to lie to; and it was now that for the 
first time I had an opportunity of contemplating the 
“ much-resounding sea,’”’ as Homer terms it, in all its 
stormy grandeur. We had a full complement of pas- 
sengers ; and my berth was a sofa on the starboard 
‘side of the after or captain’s cabin. Another passen- 
ger occupied the sofa on the larboard side; and the 
captain himself had a couch made up on the bulk-head, 
right astern. I was awoke about midnight by the 
mate reporting to the captain that a heavy gale ap- 
‘peared to be coming on. “From what quarter?” 
“ Right ahead, sir.” ‘Call up more hands then,” 
rejoined the captain, and, springing up, proceeded to 
hurry on his clothes. Ere he had half completed this 
business, however, the squall was upon us ; the ship 
was in an instant thrown almost right on her beam- 
ends, and myself nearly pitched out of bed; which lat- 
ter casualty would certainly have happened, if my sofa 
had not broken loose from its lashings, and, being set 
on castors, rattled across the cabin, and ran smack 
‘against the one to leeward, in which lay my fellow- 
passenger, fast asleep. The concussion, which awoke 
him and made him start up, threw us in a manner in- 
to each other’s arms, and we sat staring at each other 
for a few seconds in a sort of stupified surprise, when 
the vessel again heeled with still more frightful vio. 
lence, a fearful crash was heard close at hand, and a 
deluge of salt water the next moment poured in upon 
us. . The sea had stove in the glazed window of the 
starboard quarter-gallery. 

‘Call the steward here, boy, to put up the dead- 
lights,”’ cried the captain, with a\coolness that made 
him appear in my eyes a very monster of insensibility. 
* And, hark ye, boy,’ he continued, ‘‘ bring a couple 
of glasses.of brandy and water for these gentlemen, 
and get that sofa better belayed.’”? He then advised 
us to go forward to the main cabin till the water was 
baled ont, and being by this, time dressed, he hurried 
on deck. My fellow-passenger and myself, having 
-with difficulty slipped on a few clothes, scrambled for- 
ward into the cabin accordingly: the brandy and 
water was brought and swallowed ; but all the brandy 
in the ship, I believe, would not have blunted my sen- 
sations that night I never passed one of such ner- 


“yous horror in my life; nor am I ashamed to confess 


it. Ihad never been at sea before, and the terrific 
novelty of the situation might well excuse a feeling of 
trepidation. The roaring of the wind and waves was 
absolutely deafening ; the latter ever and anon lash- 
ing up against the side of the vessel, as if seeking to 
-break through and engulf us; the hasty trampling of 
the crew, as they rushed to and fro upon the deck, 
argued immediate and pressing danger; while the 
shouts of the captain, amid the uproar of the elements, 
seemed as if at half a mile’s distance. I think he must 
be either more or less than man, who, so circumstanced 
for the first time—away a thousand miles from the 
green earth, with only a plank between him and eter- 
nity, and in the midst of an uncontrollable element, 
roaring and merciless as a maniac—could have sat 
with calm feelings and unshaken nerves. ‘To go to 
bed again was out of the question; and I therefore 
sat down with my companion, who was as young a 
sailor as myself, one on each side of the table, across 
which we gazed on each other’s pallid countenance, 
and exchanged rauttered expressions of awe and alarm. 
The morning at length dawned, and the gale having 
somewhat moderated, I ventured on deck; but never 
shall I forget my sensations of wonder and delight at 
the scene which met my view. All the anticipations 
Lhad formed from the descriptions of poet and painter 
were in a moment dissipated, and I felt how impossi- 
ble it would be to transfer to paper or canvass any 
faithful delineation of “ the welterings of the mighty 
deep.” From windward, came on the roll of the great 
Atlantic in successive ridges, not curled and foam- 
tipped, as liminers are wont to exhibit them, but each 
iaassive, solid, and unbroken as a green hill-side. 
‘As the mass approached, it seemed impossible for us 
to escape being overwhelmed ; but just as the water 
came lipping up to the bulwarks, our vessel swung 
over it like a duck, and down we sunk into the deep 
and sheltered valley beyond, which, looking fore and 
aft, seemed stretched out for miles. It was indeed « 
splendid scene, worth the encountering of every dan- 


ger to behold; and it was with a strange mixture of. 


' feelings that I recalled: the words. of Byron, where he 


sarcastically recommends a trip across the Atlantic to 
some of his brother poets, in order to give them “a 
‘few new sensations.” 
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For a whole fortnight the gale continued, but we 
were ina fine vessel; and not a drop of the “ salt- 
sea fadm” reached the deck (except when the scud 
from off the top of the waves came sprinkling over us 
like the finest snow-drift) save on one occasion, which 
was a4 follows:—Amongst the crew was one person- 
age who seemed to be possessed with the very demon 
of ill humour. From the time we had weighed an- 
chor, be he idle or busy, wet or dry, full or fasting, 
in foul weather or fair, this man’s discontented dis- 
position seemed unappeasable. His age was perhaps 
thirty-five, a broad-shouldered brawny fellow, but 
very poorly attired. He wore no shoes or stockings ; 
his canvass trousers, which were beautifully glazed 
with grease, tar, and other commodities of the fore- 
castle, scarcely reached above his haunches, which 
they embraced as tightly as if the sail-maker had 
sewn him into them, with a strain on every stitch. 
His scarlet woollen shirt was left negligently open 
from the waist upwards, leaving his chest exposed to 
all weathers. His head and features resembled, in 
colour and formation, nothing I ever saw so much as 
a little round red Dutch cheese—the bullet-shape of the 
cranium being displayed by an old leather cap, which 
closely encircled all above the root of the nose. His 
fat, plump, vermilion cheeks scarcely left room either 
for nose or eyes ; and indeed these features, as it hap- 
pened, did not require much space; the former, like 
that of Tristram Shandy’s. father, being the exact 
counterpart of the ace of clubs, and the latter as small, 
red, and fiery, as those of a ferret. 

It was upon a Sunday forenoon that I went on 
deck, along with two or three of my fellow-passengers, 
to while away the time, and discuss the chances of 
more favourable weather—for the adverse gale still 
continued with great fury. That morning, indeed, 
it was more violent than it had yet been; a circum- 
stance which we were at no loss jokingly to account 
for, on seeing who was steersman, being no other than 
Jack Wrathful himself, as we had dubbed the sailor 
above delineated. People situated as we were are 
glad of any excuse for amusement, and this man’s 
causeless and pertinacious ill temper, as we looked at 
him rocking to and fro from one foot to the other— 
for even when his work was stationary, it seemed im- 
possible for him to rest a moment in one position— 
and ‘‘ shivering his timbers” with his customary fer- 
vour, struck us sympathetically in so droll a light, 
that one and all of us burst out a-laughing. Wrath- 
ful looked furious, but dared say nothing directly to 
us. He resolved, however, on having his revenge, 
and adopted a plan which could scarcely have entered 
any head but his own. Our nautical readers will be 
aware that the great point, when a vessel is lying to 
in a gale, is so to manage the helm as to prevent her 
rolling suddenly to windward and meeting the com- 
ing wave, the consequence of any negligence or un- 
skilfulness being, that she will to a certainty ‘ship 
a sea.”’ This casualty had hitherto been so well 
guarded against, that we never dreamed of the possi- 
bility of such a thing befalling as. We were there- 
fore leaning carelessly over the tafferel, chatting of 
various matters, when I suddenly felt the vessel quiver 
from stem to stern, and the next moment the voice of 
the mate, who was standing amidships, bawled out 
“ Hold on!” Looking forward, I beheld a column of 
water fully twenty feet high breaking over the fore- 
mast, and had just time to lay hold of a rope when 
the deck was swept fore and aft with the force of a 
waterspout. 

For a moment afterwards I was blind, breathless, 
and stunned with the weight of water that struck me, 
and might have been halfway beneath the ocean for 
aught I knew. An emphatic execration uttered 
close at hand, gave me the first intimation of my 
being still safe on board the Hector; and looking 
round, I found that all my fellow-passengers had also 
escaped for the ducking. The malicious intention of the 
rascal whu had occasioned it was so evident, that with 
one voice we accused him to the captain, who instantly 
came upon deck ; but the yells and screams that began 
to issue from below induced us to hurry down, where 
a truly serio-comic scene awaited us. Of eleven pas- 
sengers, eight, including one lady, the daughter of a 
wealthy and intelligent old gentleman, a Jew, hap- 
pened to be congregated in the cabin, the glazed sky- 
light of which had been removed for the purpose of 
ventilation, so that the water had poured down upon 
them like a cataract, aid swamped them in a moment 
to the depth of two feet. They imagined, one and all, 
indeed, that they were going to the bottom: and it 
was curious to remark the different aspects their 
alarm assumed in that moment of extremity. Twoor 
three had thrown themselves on their knees, but their 
cries consisted rather of petitions for respite to their 
lives, than for mercy to their souls. One had snatched 
down a gold repeater that hung in his berth, as if (as 
the captain sarcastically remarked) he wished to note 
down the exact moment of his own death, and another 
had a case bottle of brandy at his mouth. The assur- 
ances of the captain of there being no immediate dan- 
ger, brought them to themselves again; but there were 
some who probably derived a salutary lesson for the 
rest of their lives from that one moment of panic, at 
least it seemed to engender serious thoughts in several, 
who never appeared to have thought seriously before. 

The wind at last became favourable, and, having got 
into the trade-winds, we ran across the tropic of Can- 
cer with every stitch of canvass set. One afternoon it 
fell almost a dead calm, there being just wind enough 
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occasionally to lift the sails and bear us forward at the 
rate of perhaps half a knot an hour. I was convers- 
ing with the captain on the quarter-deck, when the 
mate reported that there was a small schooner lying 
in our course right ahead, but that he could see no 
person’ on board of her. The captain looked through 
the glass, and having made the same observation, di- 
rected the man at the wheel to steer as close as possi- 
ble to the strange vessel. In somewhat more than an 
hour we were within two cable-lengths of the schooner, 
when, although all the sails were set, no one yet ap- 
pearing on the deck, our captain directed a musket to 
be fired as asignal. Presently a strange figure, dressed 
in a most uusailor-like garb, inasmuch as he was en- 
veloped in a huge drab greatcoat, and had the rem- 
nant of a beaver-hat on his head, issued from the hold, 
and, rushing to the side of the schooner, bawled out 
in a broad Irish accent, “ Stop, stop a little if you 
plase, sir!” ; 

“ Who are you ?” sung out our captain, putting the 
usual nautical interrogatory when ships are speaking 
each other. 

“T’m a mishnur’, sir,” replied the man. 

“* A mishnur’!”? echoed our captain, repeating the 
words to himself; “‘ never heard of\a vessel with such 
aname in my life. Oh, ay (as the mate here sug- 
gested an explanation of the reply), “that’s your own 
employment, is it? But what's your vesse.’s name, 
I mean ?” 

“The John of Belfast, sir; and, you see, we’ra g0= 
ing to Burbadis with a cargo of taties—taties and salt 
beef, sir ; but I believe we'll be all dead with thirst by 
the time we raich it. Can you give us nuthint to 
drink ?” 

“ Have you no water on board ?”’ asked our captain, 
equally surprised and amused at this singular applica- 
tion. 

‘¢ Not a cupful, sir,”? replied the Irishman ; “ that’s 
to say, there’s about a couple o” gallons or so, but Bill 
Kearney—that’s our captain, sir—keeps it locked up, 
as he has just about as much whisky, to make grug 
of. He always takes it half and halt.” 

As well as he could for laughing, our captain here 
directed our sails to be backed, to prevent our making 
headway from the schooner,.and called out to the 
Irishman to send a boat, and he would get a supply 
of water. 

Seénd, sir! I have nobody but myself to send {— 
and sure I can’t walk on the surface of the say for it!” 

‘Where’s your captain ?—desire him to speak to 
me.” 7 
“Our captain, is it, sir ?—he can’t spake at presents 
this is his time 0’ day for being dead-drunk.” 

“ Where's the mate, then?” “‘ He’s drunk too, sir.” 

“And where are all the crew ?” 

“¢T’m all the crew myself, sir; that is, me and the 
little boy—and he’s drunk also. For yau see, sir, our 
other man—that was Barney Ryan—died about a 
week ago of a sort of frinzy, and was thrown over. 
board. And well for us that he was so !—for he drank 
more than the whole of us put together; and if he had 
lived, we might ad/ have been thrown overboard by this 
time !” 

The whole of our crew and passengers were by this 
time in aroar of laughter at the naive communication 
of the poor Irishman, but our captain compassionating 
his condition, ordered a boat to be lowered; and di- 
rected the mate to board the schooner, and ascertain 
how matters actually stood. Curiosity induced me 
to ask permission to accompany him; and we were 
soon alongside the little vessel, with a hogshead of 
Thames water in the long-boat. As we were nearing 
her, I could hear the ‘‘ mishnur’,’’ as he called him- 
self, shouting down the companion to his slumbering 
captain, “ Bill—I say, Bill Kearney, come up kere 
dirickly. Here are some gintlemen coming to visit 
you, and you lying snoring there likea pig. Get Up, 
man, I say, for very shame.” Fad 

And accordingly as we got on deck, Captain Kear- 
ney made his appearance. He was the very beau 
ideal of an Irish sailor—a clean made, active fellow, 
with a shock head of red hair, and a round good- 
humoured countenance. But tor his blearedness of 
eye, we could see no symptoms of intoxication upon 
him ; he saluted our mate with much easy politeness, © 
said he was happy to see him, and concluded with 
remarking that it was ‘‘ charming weather, 

“So it would need, Mr Kearney, I think,” replied — 
our mate, ‘‘if this be the order you maintain on 
board. Are you not afraid of being taken aback by’ 
a squall ?” 

“ Not at all, sir—not at all,” replied Mr Kearney ; 
“T knew there would be no squalls this afternoon. 
Besides, I had the doctor here—this is Dr Sullivan, 
sir; he’s a taicher, and is going out to learn the little 
black boys and girls to spell and write, sir—I had Dr 
Sullivan to keep a look out in case of accidents. I 
kept him sober on purpose, while Phil Connor and I 
were drinking a drop to our ould friend Barney 
Ryan’s memory, who died a few days ago.”’ 

‘ But what would your owners say to all this, Mr 


‘Kearney, if they came to know it ?” 


“ Owners !—we’ve no owners, sir,” replied Mr_ 
Kearney, with dignity. ‘* This bit craft is Phil Con-_ 
nor’s and mine, ’sept a two-and-thirtieth that the 
doctor’s brother has in her. She’s employed in the © 
butter and pig line between Belfast and Portpatrick; 
but as the trade is rather cut up, we thought of mak- 
ing a start fur some of the islands hereabouts, to see 
uld be done.” r ‘ 
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“‘ And where are you bound for ?” 

‘For Burbadis,” answered Captain Kearney. 

“ Barbadoes !”’ echoed our mate; “ why, you’re a 
hundred miles south of it! How do you keep your 
reckoning ?” 

“J tould you so, Bill Kearney,” here broke in the 
‘doctor with great bitterness; ‘I tould you, but you 
wouldn’t mind me at all atall! Itould you that you 
had missed a whole day, drunk in bed as you was, with- 
out knowing of it! Set your watch by the gintleman’s 
this moment, and wake Phil Connor, and let’s be 
getting back as fast as we can. T'here*was one fool 
more thau enough in the world, Bill Kearney, when 
I took you for a sailor.” 

“ Have you no quadrant or chronometer on board ?” 
asked our mate in astonishment, his ideas of nautical 
proficiency being shocked at what appeared to me only 
inexpressibly ludicrous Captain Kearney confessed 
his total ignorance of such articles. His only guides 
were an old timepiece, the compass, and the log; and 
it appeared, on explanation, that he had forgotten to 
wind up the former, upon the evening of waking the 
deceased Mr Barney Ryan. It turned out, in short, 
that the whole party were a set of genuine originals ; 
not one of them had ever been in that quarter of the 
ocean before—knew nothing of navigation save what 
appertained to the Irish Channel—and, had their wa- 
ter and “swait Inishone” lasted, would in all proba- 
bility have sailed into the antarctic regions, had they 
not fallen in with us. 

The individual whom they styled the doctor, and 
who had complacently adopted the further honorary 
epithet of missionary, had, it seems, no more preten- 
sions to these titles than what keeping a hedge-school 
for instructing children how to join letters together, 
and get their alphabet by rote, could give him. His 
friends, probably anxious to rid themselves of a bur- 
den, had persuaded the poor fellow to adopt the pre- 
sont step, he himself working for his passage. Our 
mate expressed his utter astonishment that they had 
not all gone to the bottom long since. He endeavoured, 
however, to instruct Kearney and the doctor respect- 
ing their present bearings, and the course they must 
pursue to inake Barbadoes ; for which, as well as the 
supply of water, they professed eternal obligation. 
The captain's watch was duly set, and having seen 
Phil Connor and the boy roused from their drunken 
slumbers, we departed. In the evening the breeze 
freshened, and the John of Belfast having got upon 
another tack, began to beat back to hersplace of desti- 
nation, her comical crew saluting us with three 
hearty Irish cheers at parting. 


GRANDFATHERS. 
Or all human relatives, there is none so kind-hearted 
and so mild as a Grandfather. A father is busy amid 
the noise and trying troubles of the world; there is 
much to perplex his mind and embitter his temper: 
there is on his heart a cruel weight of care: he has 
not leisure to caress the young images of love that rise 
around him: and his reproof is often hasty and harsh. 
But the man who is lingering on the very verge of life 
has done with the troubies of the earth; he hears but 
the distant echo of its turmoil; the little one who sits 
on his knee and plays with his silver hairs, seems a 
sweet messenger bearing a silent warning from Time. 
There is a‘sympathy of hearts between them; for the 
one is fresh from the hands of his Maker, and to his 
Maker the other must soon return. The spirit of the 
old man is meek as that of the child’s whom he fon- 
dles ; care has departed from his posom, and there now 
is fervent devotion seated, with her ministering angels, 
Peace and Love. When I see a grandfather and 
grandchild walking forth hand in hand—it being 
scarcely distinguishable which is the leader or pro- 
tector of the other—I feel a yearning of heart to be 
like one of them, for they both arehappy. In the one, 
all the evil passions have been crushed or have de- 
parted; in the other, they have not yet sprung into 
life ; in the heart of infancy the flower of gentle en- 


joyment only has room to blow. 
I never visit the spot where my earliest days were 


passed, nay, I never think of it, without remembrances 
that rise and linger till my heart softens, and my eyes 
overrun ; and in the involuntary vision, there is ever 
the image of an aged man, who guided me in my tot- 
tering journeys, taught me to name the beasts and the 
birds, and the many wonderful things which a child 
daily discovers. There is not in that little glen a so- 
litary tree, nor a grey rock, nor a grass-covered ruin, 
but speaks of him, for he knew all their histories, and 
told them all tome. Years before my birth he had 
entrusted the entire management of his farm to his 
youngest son, and given up all pretensions to being 
useful about the establishment: yet he continucd to 
impose on himself a variety of little duties with which 
he suffered no one to interfere. His life had been one 
of successful activity, and he could not, even in the 
total decline of his strength, wean himself from the 


pleasure which he had been taught to glean from la- 
bour. One of his favourite occupations was the cleav- 
ing and splitting up of bog-wood into thin broad splin- 
ters, which were used as lights in the kitchen.. This 
office he always performed in an outhouse, the sleeping 
place of the men-servants : and it was on one of those 
occasions, while I was a deeply interested spectator of 
his performance, and while he endeavoured to explain 
to me the method by which I might acquire adroit- 
ness in the same art, that I beheld him driven out of 
that wonderful placidity of temper, which, save in that 
single instance, I never saw disturbed even by the 
most perplexing contingency. My uncle’s fowling- 
piece, a thing for which my grandfather entertained 
no great favour, had been hung upon two nails driven 
into a beam of the low roof; and in the course of ope- 
rations, my grandfather’s cleaver coming in contact 
with the unobserved engine, it was thrown down with 
violence, and went off close beside us. I have never 
looked on sucha complete picture of alarm as the good 
old man at that moment exhibited. For several mi- 
nutes he looked alternately at the gun and at me, his 
lips moving with something which the audible pant- 
ing of his bosom prevented him from uttering. When 
at last he recovered his powers of action, he tossed the 
piece forth among the feet of the cattle in the yard, 
with the only imitation of an oath that I ever heard 
him use. 

After the marriage of my mother, she had, ‘at her 
father’s earnest request, still remained in his house. 
He had lost the partner of his early joys, and two other 
daughters, many years before—they had all died with- 
in a week, of a malignant fever—and to have parted 
with her who now formed the sole prop of his domes- 
tic enjoyment, would have broken his heart. ‘Ye 
maun'na leave me,” said he, “till ye lay my head on 
its last pillow ; an’ ye’ll no ha’e lang to wait.”” The 
tender appeal was effectual enough; and I was born 
in his house, and nursed on his knees. A new and 
agreeable duty had been committed to him, in the dis- 
charge of which his youth seemed renewed. He taught 
me to speak and walk ; to read; to love the lessons of 
truth and wisdom, as well as the Being who made 
me, and formed also the beautiful earth and heavens. 
He was ever ready to answer a thousand inquiries 
which no one save himself would have regarded ; his 
reproof called forth tears by its gentleness alone ; and 
his praise inspired me with a courage and energy suf- 
ficient to overcome more difficult tasks than those im- 
posed upon my dawning reason. He declared his 
fondest wish to be, that he might hear me read a chap- 
ter from the Bible before he Sed ; and the wish was 
granted, for I learned to read at an age so early as to 
create much surprise; but they who marvelled knew 
not the power and value of such a preceptor as mine. 

There is one morhing, whose occurrences twenty 
years of care have not rendered a whit more dim than 
the hours of yesterday. It was a calm bright morn- 
ing in the fourth of my summers; I had just left my 
bed and was leaning forth, undressed as I was, from 
the open window, when I saw my grandfather pass 
with a bundle of coleworts under his arm. On the 
previous evening he had seemed offended with me on 
account of some breach of order or act of childish 
thoughtlessness, and the sense of my dereliction smote 
my mind with pain the moment that Iawoke. When 
I saw the kind-looking man passing by, I called out, 
in the agitation of bursting tears, ‘‘ Grandfather, are 
ye quit wi’ me noo?” He turned back instantly ; 
‘*Ou ay, my man,” said he, ‘‘quit eneugh, quit 
eneugh. Ye’re a gude boy the day ;” and he struked 
down my hair, adding, ‘‘ may God bless your bonny 
head!” And after he had again passed on, he turned 
on me a look which the smile of a forgiving angel 
could only equal. When I was dressed, my mother 
said, “‘ Yell gae down to your grandfather; he’s 
planting some flowers in the nether garden””—for she 
wished me to be with him when out of doors, forarea- 
son which I little wist of. 

I skipped away merrily, sometimés turning out of 
my path to chase the butterflies that wavered in the 
sunny air like leaves of bright flowers. When I came 
to the little garden, I found the gate shut to exclude 
the cattle that were browsing about ; and after calling 
in vain, I was obliged, with some difficulty, to climb 
over the rude wall, when I saw my grandfather on 
his knees, with a bunch of flowering shrubs beside 
him; his head and his hands lay upon a turf seat 
which stood at the end of the line which he had just 
planted out. I went up and spoke to him softly, but he 
moved not, and I imagined him engaged in devotion, 
fur I had once found him in a lonely place in nearly 
the same position, but speaking audibly to his Maker. 
I stood long, but at last grew uneasy, and touched one 
of his hands; it was cold. I put my lips to his cheek, 
and it was cold too. I called aloud, and pulled his arm 
to my bosom, but there was no answer: death had 
been there; [ knew not his power, nor could I re- 
cognise its visible effects; yet a dread sunk upon my 
heart, a strange awe silenced my voice; I felt as if 
afraid of a spirit, and ran home trembling and breath- 
less. I could not perhaps have told the reason of my 
sudden appearance, but there was no need. I was 
left in a moment within the empty house, but I fol- 
lowed the alarmed inmates, and saw them lift my grand- 
father from the ground, and bathe his face with water ; 
and when they bore him home and stood around weep- 
ing, I alone shed not a tear; I only complained that 
my grandfather would not speak to me. They told 
me he was dead; that seemed to be io more than a 


deep sleep which I wished broken. ‘They said he 
would never again speak to me or walk about; but 
this was an annunciation I was too young to compre- 
hend, for there he Jay unaltered in feature before me. 

Every morning of the three long days that his corpse 
lay dressed in the apparel of the grave, I took the cloth 
from the bloodless face, and looked on it till taken 
gently away. There was a sense of mystery on my 
mind ; a desire that could find neither expression nor 
outlet. I still thought that my grandfather would 
become as he had been before; that his strange sleep 
would end with every successive night: and it was 
only when he was laid in his coffin, and I heard the 
tears of many mourners falling on the closed lid, that 
the wail of young woe was mingled with the soberer 
sorrow of others. That black chest was carried from 
the house, and borne away from my sight by a crowd 
of sad-featured men. JI was forcibly withheld from 
following ; and oh the dreariness of that day! Night 
after night I awoke from a dream of that coffin and 
its.surrounding crowd, and called in accents of wild 
lament on the name of my first and best friend. But 
the grief of childhood is as the passing cloud: the 
tears which I shed in a few days were but the sweet 
tears of remembrance, and those are ever ready to fall 
when memory speaks of My GranDFATHER. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
" STEPHEN GIRARD. 

Few individuals in recent times have rendered them- 
selves so famous in the old settled states of the 
American Union, as the subject of the present sketch. 
Stephen Girard was an eccentric and singular per- 
son; and though not possessing much of that true 
worth which ought to render his memory respected, 
his life is not unworthy of notice here, from its pre- 
senting a most remarkable instance of great things 
being achieved by small means. 

Stephen was a native of France, and was born in 
Bourdeaux, in the year 1750. His parents were poor, 
and he received no other education than what is im- 
plied in the fact that he learned to read and write 
while a child. During his long residence in the 
United States, at a later period of his life, he never 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of the English lan- 
guage to speak it correctly; but the native vigour 
of his mind supplied in a great measure those de- 
ficiencies which, to most others, would Lave been an 
insuperable bar to success in the world. Among the 
events of his early youth, he used to speak of the ridi- 
cule to which a deformity in one eye exposed him, as 
a source of great suffering. At the age of ten or 
twelve years, he went to the West Indies in the capa- 
city of a cabin-boy, and afterwards sailed from New 
York in the same humble station. At this time his 
deportment was highly exemplary ; and the master of 
the vessel under whom he sailed was so much pleased 
with his fidelity and industry, that he soon after gave 
him the command of a smail vessel, in which Girard 
made several voyages to New Orleans and other ports. 
His great frugality, and his success in such trifling 
speculations as he could then engage in, put it in his 
power, before a long time, to become part owner of a 
vessel], in which he continued to sail as master. 

In 1769, Girard, then only nineteen years of age, 
established himself in Philadelphia; and in the couree 
of the next year he married Polly Lum, the pretty 
daughter of a caulker, then in her seventeenth year, 
and a servant girl in his neighbourhood. This mar- 
riage, however, did not prove a happy one, owing to 
the asperity and violence of Girard’s temper; and at 
a later period he sued for a divorce from his wife, who 
was confined in a lunatic hospital during the last 
twenty-five years of her life, betwixt the years 1790 
and 1815. She bore him only one child, who died in 
infancy. On the breaking out of the revolutionary war, 
his commercial operations being interrupted, he tovk 
alittle shop, and. followed the trade of bottler and gro- 
cer for several years, when he again entered the West 
India trade; and from this time, 1780, he may be con- 
sidered a rich man. 

Though Girard was in general morose in his man- 
ners, and harsh in his disposition, yet he distin-- 
guished himself during the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in Philadelphia, in 1793, by his active benevolence 
in attending the sick; and on all occasions he mani- 
fested a singular readiness to afford medical advice 
and personal assistance to such sufferers as came un- 
der his notice, while at the same time he would never 
relieve the distresses of his friends or relations, whe- 
ther of body or of the purse, by pecuniary aid. His 
next commercial enterprises.were in the East India 
trade; and, as is well known, he was subsequently 
engaged in banking till the period of his death. in 
1831. 
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The following description of his person and man- 


ners is given by his American biographer :—Few men 


made so bad a first impression upon the spectator as 
Stephen Girard. His person was altogether unpre- 
possessing. His humble and vulgar exterior, his cold, 
abstracted, and taciturn habits, did not fail to excite 
in the mind of the superficial observer a feeling ap- 
proaching to contempt. He resembled a short and 
squaze-built old sailor. His wall-eye, and the contrast 
exhibited between his person, his habiliments, and his 
fortune, contributed to complete a picture of the most 
repulsive kind. He was partially deaf in.one ear, and 


his conversation was disfigured by a broken French 
dialect. 


He spoke, with few exceptions, only upon 
business, and then never said more than was neces- 
sary to the proper understanding of his subject. 
When excited to anger, however, especially among his 
dependents and workmen, his volubility of tongue, 
though net couched in the most refined language, was 
without a parallel. But to compensate for these ebul- 
litions of temper towards his inferiors, he had the art 
of conciliating them by the most fascinating displays 
of occasional good nature, which impressed them with 
the most devoted readiness to serve him. His habits 
of attending business were extremely regular in his 
counting-house, and generally so in his bank. On 
discount days, he almost always entered the bank be. 
tween nine and eleven o’clock in winter, and six and 
It was his custom during the spring 
and summer months to spend an hour or two every 
morning in a garden attached to his bank, where he 
employed himself in pruning his vines, nursing his fig- 
trees, and dressing his shrubs. He was buried in a 
Roman Catholic burial-ground, but without any reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

The fortune which this singular individual be. 
queathed was the largest, it is believed, ever accumu- 
lated or left by any person in the United States; it 
was estimated to amount to eleven or twelve millions 
of dollars—a dollar being worth 4s. 6d. ; the property 
which Mr Girard left was thus about two millions 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling—a sum of im- 
mnense amount to be raised by a single individual by 
his own industry, in a country where stockjobbing is 
not a common means of realising large fortunes. The 
overgrown amount of Mr Girard’s fortune did not, 
however, excite so much notice in America as the pe- 
ouliar manner. in which he bequeathed it. We do 
not believe that so much money was ever before be- 
queathed for purposes so purely charitable and bene- 
ficial. The whole was dedicated to the poor and the 
distressed, as well as for the purpose of educating 
destitute children. The will was as follows :—To 
the Pennsylvania hospital (subject to an annuity of 
D.200 (dollars) to a female slave, whom he sets free) 
D.30,000; to the Pennsylvania institution for the deaf 
and dumb, 1D.20,000; to the orphan asylum of Phila- 
delphia, D.10,000; to the controllers of the public 
schools of Philadelphia, D.10,000; to the city corpo- 
ration, to be invested, and the interest to be applied 
annually to the purchase of fuel for the poor, D.10,000; 
to the society of shipmasters for the relief of distressed 
masters, their widows and children, D.10,000; tothe 
grand lodge of Pennsylvania, D.20,000; for a school 
for poor white children in Passayunk, where his farm 
was situated, D.6000; legacies to individuals, about 
D.120,000; annuities amounting to about D.4000; 
to the city of New Orleans, 1000 acres of improved 
land in Louisiana, and one-third of 207,000 acres of 
unimproved land in the same state, the remaining two 
thirds being bequeathed to the city of Philadelphia 
(the value of this land is about D.500,000) ; to the city 
of Philadelphia, stock in the Schuylkill navigation 
company, D,.110,000 ; for the erection and endowment 
uf a college for poor white male orphans, the sum of 
D.2,000,000, with provision that, should this amount 
prove insufficient, the necessary sum shall be taken 
from the residuary fund; to Philadelphia, for certain 
city improvements, to be invested, and the interest an- 
nually applied, D.500,000; to the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to be applied to internal improvements 
by canals, D.300,000 ; to the city of Philadelphia, all 
his remaining real and personal estate (no part of the 
former to be sold), estimated at about D.8,000,000, in 
aid of the orphans’ college, if needed, improvements 
of the city, and the reliet of taxes. 

None of these munificent endowments is so deserv- 
ing of our attention as that which refers to the esta- 
blishment of an orphans’ college, which is to be placed 
under the guardianship of the mayor, aldermen, and 
citizens of Philadelphia. The site selected and ap- 
propriated by Mr Girard to this object, is in Penn 
Township, in the county of Philadelphia, at a place 
called Peel Hill, on the Ridge Riad. It comprises 
forty-five acres and some perches of land ; and accord- 
ing to the tenor of Mr Girard’s will, such buildings 
are to be erected on this spot as will accommodate at 
Jeast 300 scholars, together with buildings for teachers, 
and all purposes proper to the institution. Provision 
is made for supporting as many poor orphans as the 
premises can be made to accommodate :—First, the 
poor orphans of Philadelphia; secondly, those of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania; thirdly, those of the 
sity of New York; fourthly, those of the city of New 
‘Orleans. These poor orphans are to be taught “the 
various branches of a sound education, comprehending 
reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
navigation, surveying, practical mathematics, astro- 
nomy, natural, chemical, and experimental philosophy, 
and the French and Spanish languages ;” the Latin 


and Greek not being forbidden, but not recommended. 
Also, such other learning and science are to be taught 
as the capacities of the several schulars may merit or 
warrant. Principles of morality are to be inculcated, 
but, in the terms of the founder’s will (and this 
gives us an indication of the tone of mind of this sin- 
gular man), ‘‘ no ecclesiastic, missionary, nor minister 
of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or exercise any 
station or duty whatever in said college; nor shall 
any such person ever be admitted within the premises 
appropriated to the purposes of said college.”’—The 
institution is now about to be put into operation ; aad 
we have lately learned that the trustees have deter- 
mined to introduce the Bible, for the use of the scho- 
lars, as not being inconsistent with the will of the 
founder. 


THE GENTLE ART, 
AS PRACTISED IN SCOTLAND.® 
RIVERS. 

Tue TWEED !—the border river, but yet Scottish ! 
Scottish in its source, its channels, its banks. Of all 
streams in the world, there is none we love better. 
It is the stream after our own heart. We love it for 
every thing: for its patriots, for its poets, for its phi- 
losophers, for its friendships, for its anglers. Many 
delight to contemplate the magnificent Thames, and 
not a few love to pursue the gentle art along the banks 
of the Severn, the Don, and other smooth-flowing 
English rivers; but show them our Tweed, from its 
moorland source on to the Crook Inn, and thence to 
Neidpath Castle, and the gude town o’ Peebles, the 
bush aboon Traquait, and Innerleithen, and Clover- 
ford, and Yair, and Abbotsford—what savage in Si- 
beria has not heard of Abbotsford ?—and Melrose 
Abbey, and that of Dryburgh, where 


“Ts sacred dust of the great intellect, 
That wrote upon the utmost maze of time 
His gifted name in starry characters. 


We need not to delay among the other virtues which ° 


throng the banks of this classicriver. Such detail, to 
do it meagre justice, would occupy folios. Monarchs 
and armies have quaffed of its waters, and on these, 
too, hath the benison of the rustic descended, as he 
trod down some glorious valley, 

“ Lilting his lay of love, or ballad quaint 

Of Liddisdale, by rhyming outlaw strung 

In the old time, when war was frolicksome.” 
Tweed is the haunt of many a cunning angler, great 
dabs in the art, who can take from twenty to forty 
pounds’ weight in a forenoon, out of two hundred 
yards of water; and it is, alas the day! the vortex 
of some myriads of animals, Edinburgh pests, writers’ 
clerks and apprentices, medical snobs and shopboys, 
who start off during the town sacrament in all sorts 
of hack-vehicles, from droskies downwards; to do 
what ?—-why, to lash the shallows for a couple of 
par, drown all sense of decency at night in potations 
of coarse whisky toddy, and, in a fit of generosity, 
brought on by a state of dead-drunkenness, to pay, 
after all, treble the amount of the bill, to their own 
after-wonder and vexation, when the music of the 
pocket hath lost its full diapason, and drops down toa 
single note, some twenty miles from their own up-stairs 
quarters, and a spavined horse of doleful mien jogging 
them along at snail’s pace, until at last it stands stock- 
still, screwed in obstinacy to the earth, to undergo 

“ Terrific penance on its crazy bones.” 


As for the true anglers of Tweed, they are men alto. 
gether of a different stamp; not double rod-handlers, 
nor lath-fishers; truly, they contemn so vile a practice; 
not par-fiddlers and minnow-men, who make sport 
with an ounce, and dine off a chameleon; to such 
small ends they harbour no liking, and count practice 
on the simple as but indifferent art. Fair dealing is 
their motto, and cunning spoil pleaseth more than stu- 
pid greed. The latter, fools may ensnare; a Solomon 
it needeth to outwit the former. Tweed—Tweed is 
the stream for such as they ! 

We may here venture to describe ovr idea of a good 
angling river, and this we do by means of contrast. 
In rocky waters, where the bottom is without soil and 
channel, having at most but a thin layer of the latter, 
good trout never abound; and the reason is obvious : 
there is no proper food necessary to their multiplica- 
tion and growth. The banks, which in such streams 
are generally undetachable, provide neither worm nor 


* We propose giving, under this title, and in a series of articles, 
an original treatise on angling, with a reference to Scottish rivers. 
As the papers successively appear, we should be obliged to any 
practical angler who could transmit to us an exact character of 
any Scottish rivers and lochs, as far as trouting is concerned, with 
which he may be acquainted; especially in the distyict north of 
the Tay. If such information be communicated, with proper 
vouchers for accuracy, we may be enabled to give a catalogue rai- 
sonné of fishing streams, as an appropriate conclusion to the series, 
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slug. Frogs, horse-leeches, minnows, water-insects, 
and many species of fly, are extremely rare. Floods, 
although they enlarge and colour the water, do not 
create aliment, but are the means merely of altering 
its position ; hence, if it doth not exist in any one spot, 
there can be no transference thereof to any other. In 
such waters, no doubt, there are often to be met with 
certain temporary adaptations for nourishing fish, asin 
the case of much wood overshadowing them, and there- 
by, during warm and summer months, raining down 
great store of tree-flies ; also, if fern or sweet thyme 
crowd the banks, small beetles and grasshoppers are 
bied ; but these are no sinecure, and form altogether a 
provisional subsistence, withdrawn by the rigid hand 
of winter. The fact is proved by many examples; for 
instance, let us pitch upon a known stream, after this 
sort. Wetake the Coe or Cona of Ossian, which runs 
thruugh Glencoe into Loch Leven, an arm of the sea 
in Argyleshire. A small loch or lake is its proper 
source, called thereabouts, in the Gaelic tongue, 
Treachten. After issuing from this, it proceeds with 
considerable capitis, over shelving masses of rock, it- 
self pellucid as diamonds and formed in many places 
into the most enticing pools, which one would natu- 
rally imagine were the resort of large and well-fed 
fish; on the contrary, however, a few tiny individuals 
are all that inhabit them. We could mention many 
streams of like character, the contents of which are 
precisely similar. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that salmon, grilses, and white or sea-trout, ascend such 
waters in great uumbers, preferring them even to bet- 
ter provided but more sluggish courses, which shows 
that their sole object is to spawn with advantage, not 
to alter their mode of living. 

A second reason why trout of considerable size are 
not met with in rocky rivers, is, that there are seldom 
any direct places of shelter. Weeds, nicely-disposed 
stones, and shallow banks, are wanting, from which 
they might watch their prey, elude human observation, 
and be protected both during the frosts of winter and 
the floods of autumn and spring. A rocky channel 
is thus proved prejudicial to the growth and increase 
of trout, and we shall now observe what effect a slow 
muddy bottom produces where food and cover are 
found in great plenty. Of this nature are most Eng- 
lish rivers, excepting those in the northern counties 
and mcst mountainous districts. Fish (we speak of 
river trout) spawn seldom in such waters; nay, they 
grow so fat and lazy as to be unable to remove for 
this purpose; besides, the shallows are few among 
which they may suitably lie during the unclean sea- 
son. These matters, however, are of small conse- 
quence, for it is marvellous to observe how the roe of 
even one fish, if properly cultivated and shed, wili 
replenish an emptied stream; nor would a seemingly 
meagre spawning fail of this object, were it not for 
other causes and impediments. One of these is dis- 
covered in the unnatural voracity of large fish, which 
prompts them to devour their own young, as well as 
each other’s roe—a passion which in streams of this 
sort is easily gratified, whereas in bottoms composed 
of loose stones, &c. the young fry find refuge so ad- 
mirably adapted to their size, that it would be idle 
folly in a huge trout to attempt seizing them, “ with 
allits means and appliances to boot.’”” And it may be 
noted, that even in a sluggish water provided with 
such peculiar shelter, the fish thrive more abundantly 
than in one where the cover is under banks and 
among weeds, both of which can be worked into by a 
strong active fellow. Nor let any. one be too credu- 
lous of the fact until witnessed, what amazing power 
the chin and snout of a milter possess. We have seen, 
hollowed by a single fish, such prodigious cavities as 
would lead one to imagine that a plough had actually 
been driven under water, and these, too, in the course 
of a single night. What havoc, then, must be made in 
a loose embankment by like monsters in search of their 
prey during the summer months! An additional rea- 
son may here be stated, why slow-running rivers, like 
those in England, are prejudicial to the multiplication 
of trout; and it is this, that such places are greatly 
adapted to the growth of their natural enemies. Of 
these, the otter and the pike are the most formidable, 
perch and eels moderately so. We-shall discourse in 
due order concerning them ; meanwhile, let us revert 
to our original intention, which was to describe our 
idea of a good angling river. 

There are only three kinds of streams, properly 
speaking, unless we include as a fourth the moor-burn, 
of which hereafter. Two of the three we have just 
now discussed, showing in what and wherefore they 
fail. It remaius only to show those grounds upon 
which we give precedence to the third class of streams, 
and our best method of illustration is to be drawn 
from example. The Tweed, comparing it with other 
Scottish rivers, is by no means rapid. The Dee, the 
Spey, the Lochie, aud many parts of the Tay and 
Clyde, proceed with greater swiftness, and on the whole 
are infinitely more broken and interrupted. Of all 
rivers, this quality belongs solely to it, namely, that 
it is from head to foot beautifully proportioned and 
justly meted out. There is an evenness and imparti- 
ality about it, which distinguish no other stream ; its 
pools and shallows are harmoniously arranged— 

‘Jt murmurs and pauses and murmurs again.” 
Here we perceive no rocky shelves, no impertinent ca- 
taracts, saying to ascending fish, “‘ Hither shalt thou 
come, and no farther; and here shall thy proud fins 
be stayed.’ Nothing of the kind. Nor is there, on 
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the other hand, any inert tendency; no long, dead, 
sleeping levels, in which pike may secure themselves. 
The whole is planned according to an angler’s taste ; 
every inch of water accessible to the wader, without 
danger or interruption. Its banks, also, are in keep- 
ing with its other advantages—not naked and barren, 
neither spongy and overgrown with rushes, nor yet 
crowded with close and impervious wood, but mostly 
dry and inviting, fringed in many parts with oak, ash, 
elm, and beech, and in others hung over with the 
pleasant alder, among the roots of which is often har- 
boured a goodly and well-grown trout, impatient of 
some dropping fly or incautious worm. Most to our 
favour, however, is its choice formation of bottom or 
channel, fertile in food, provided with shelter, and 
admirably fitted to the purposes of spawning. A med- 
ley it is, of gravel and sand, interspersed with largeish 
stones, just capable of being removed by the hand. Now 
and then, it is true, these latter assume more consi- 
derable dimensions ; nay, occasionajg, a point of rock 
may be discovered, yet so judicio arranged as not 
at all to cause prejudice to a tream. Clay you 
seldom meet with; it is a ‘én unprofitable sub- 
stance, impervious to every species of water animal- 
cule ; we mean not by it, the muddy refuse which is 
often found even in TI'weed, proceeding from vegeta- 
ble decomposition, «nd not in the least unfavourable 
to the support of fish, but that hard yellowish till of 
which the agriculturist complains, as drawing off no 
moisture, and harbouring no nourishment. e 

Another leading feature of the Tweed is, that it 
whole developement is gradual, its extension almost 
imperceptible. It proceeds not, like the Tay or Lochie, 
from the womb of a large reservoir, supplied but scan- 
tily during its course, but commences in more modest 
and humble style, emergent from slender and silvery 
fountains, without show or vaunt, or any symbol of 
its progressive greatness. Yet anon it maketh con- 
siderable gains from surrounding hills, assuming a 
more dilated and goodly aspect; rivulet after rivulet 
addeth to its breadth, and it widens up gently and 
unconsciously with the valley through which it flows ; 
nor is each petty helper without its use—a nursery 
for the young fry, it annually sends forth shoal on 
shoal, to disport among roomier waters in the leading 
stream. As it descends, these resources become larger, 
often contending for the precedence, and yet in no- 
wise worthy of such distinction. The Tweed itself 
preserves the superiority in depth and directness, as 
well as Jength of course and travel. We thus, by il- 
lustration, have described our idea of a good fishing 
river; and now, as tothe moor-burn, out of which 
many Scottish streams are produced, and angling in 
whose waters is not an unpleasant recreation. The 
nioor-burn breeds a darkish variety of trout, not as- 
suredly the most beautiful to gaze upon, and yet here 
and there of enticing hue. It looks well rising at 
a fly, having a fine yellow appearance, the gleam of 
which maketh its bulk to seem greater. Heaths and 
mosses are not destitute of aliment for fish, although 
the kind they provide be unusual in other soils. They 
nourish the moss-worm, a small species of insect or 
reptile inhabiting the least barren parts; also on the 
surface various flies abound during summer, uncom- 
mon among the more fertile regions of the valley. 
Yet doth the same rule apply to these waters as go- 
verns other streams respecting rocky bottoms and dead 
levels, which, as aforesaid, do not greatly swarm with 
life. So far in respect to the quality of rivers. 

We shall afterwards give a list of the principal 
streams in Scotland, along with their natures and 
suitableness for angling ; at present we shall conclude 
this rambling paper with a few rhyming stanzas 


= TO THE TWEED. 

Twined with my boyhood, wreathed on the dream 

Of early.endearments, beautiful stream! 

The lisp of thy waters is music to me, 
Hours buried, are buried in thee ! 

Sleepless and sinless, the mirth of thy springs ! 

The light, and the limpid, the fanciful things, 

That mingle with thine the gleam of their play, 
And are lifted in quiet away ! 

River! that toyeth under the trees, 

And lurest the leaf from the wandering breeze, 

Jt glides over thee, like the gift of the young, 
When he rocked at the bough where it hung. 

The voice of the city, the whisper of men, » 

1 hear them, and hate them, and weary again 

For the lull of the streams—the breath of the brae, 
Brought down in a morning of May. 

Go! hushed o’er thy channels, the shadowed, the dim, 

Give wail for the Stricken and worship to him, 

That woke the old feats of the outlawed and free, 
The legends, that skirted on thee. 

Broken the shell; but its lingering tone 

Lives for the stream of his fathers—his own ; 

And the pale wizzard hand, that hath gleamed out of eld, 
Is again on thy bosom beheld. 

He hears not, but pilgrims that muse at his urn, 

At the wailing of waters all tearfully turn, 

And mingle their mourning, their worship in thine, 
And gather the dews from his shrine. 

Tweed! winding and wild! where the heart is unbound, 

They know not, they dream not, who linger around, 

How the saddened wiil smile, and the wasted rewin, 
From thee—the bliss withered within. 

And I, when to breathe is a burden, and joy 

Forgets me, and life is no longer the boy, 

On the labouring staff, and the tremorous knee, 

: Will wander, bright river, to thee ! 


Thoughts will come back that were with me before 3 
Loves of my childhood left in the core, 
That were hushed, but not buried, the treasured, the true, 
In memory awaken anew, 
And the hymn ofthe furze, when the dew-pearls are shed, 
‘And the old sacred tones of thy musical bed, 
Will close, as the last mortal moments depart, 
The golden gates of the heart ! 


THE FRENCH MACHINE MAKER; 


OR, PERSEVERANCE. 
[From Bowring’s Minor Morals.*] 
“WHEN you were showing us, papa,’’ said George, 
‘that a great many of the virtues, commonly so called, 
are not virtues unless they are under the control of other 
virtues, I thought perseverance, too, might be some- 
times a false virtue—-for that aman might persevere 
in doing wrong.” % 

“ That is most true, George, and I am glad that you 
are learning how to distinguish between what are real 
virtues and what are not; between what are virtues 
sometimes, and what are virtues always. And as I 
remember two cases, one of vicious and another of 
virtuous perseverance, they will serve to explain what 
is good and what is evil in persevering conduct. 

A quarrel had taken place between two clerks in a 
merchant’s counting-house—Jonas and Jonathan. 
The quarrel was of little importance in itself, for it 
was merely as to the quantity of work that each had 
to do. The merchant had given six letters to be 
copied: Jonas said that each should copy three; 
Jonathan said, that as they were not of the same 
length, one should copy four and the other two. ‘They 
disputed violently about it, and from words came to 
blows. Jonas beat Jonathan severely, and Jonathan 
vowed that he would be revenged. In this determi- 
nation he persevered, and it was a part of every day’s 
thought how he could injure Jenas. 

Jonas kept what is called the petty eash in the mer- 
chant’s counting-house; that is, he was charged with 
the payment of all the small sums for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the business, and was settled with by the mer- 
chant every week, on his producing the accounts, and 
the vouchers for payment when any receipts were 
given. Jonas was particularly careful to keep his do- 
cuments in order, and Jonathan, who knew Jonas’s 
pride in having his cash-book right, determined to do 
all that he could to embarrass and confuse him. 
Whenever Jonathan could lay his hands upon any 
voucher that Jonas wanted to show that his payments 
were regular, Jonathan took the opportunity, when 
nobody was present, either to burn or otherwise de- 
stroy it. ‘This made Jonas very miserable, who never 
fancied that his companion could have been so wicked ; 
but Jonas was bitterly distressed, when on three fol- 
lowing Saturdays, instead of receiving the merchant’s 
accustomed praise, he was reprimanded for negligence. 
Jonas protested that he had been as careful as, usual, 
but could not conceive how the documents had disap- 
peared. He determined, in future, to lock them up, 
instead of leaving them under the leads of the desks, 
as he had hitherto done. The next week all Jonas’s 
accounts were as correct as usual, and all the vouchers 
in order, and his tranquillity returned. 

But it did not last long; for Jonathan, finding 
that he had not succeeded in his ill-natured attempt, 
was resolved to injure Jonas even more seriously ; and 
one day, when Jonas had gone to the docks, and had 
by accident left the key in his desk, Jonathan took a 
five-pound note out of the cash-box which Jonas kept 
there, and concealed it in another part. of the desk. 
He did not dare to steal it: he would have been afraid 
of detection; but he knew how much Jonas would 
suffer, and he persevered in making him suffer. 

Jonas came home, and put the keys in his pocket; 
he did not even recollect that he had left them in the 
desk; the nextday, when he opened his desk to count 
the money in the cash-box, a five-pound note was miss- 
ing. This was, indeed, a sad discovery ; he racked 
his brains to remember whether be had made any pay- 
ments that he had not entered. He inquired of Jona- 
than whether he had seen him pay any raoney away. 
Jonathan professed to feel for his distress, while, in 
fact he was rejoicing in it; and he was even much de- 
lighted (wicked lad!) when he heard the merchant, 
in his private room, severely reproaching Jonas for 
his carelessness. 

A few weeks after, Jonas having occasion to ran- 
sack his desk for some papers, found the five-pound 
note. It never occurred to him that any body could 
have been so spiteful as to hide it, in order to give him 
pain; and he supposed that he himself had by acci- 
deat stowed it away with other papers. But his joy 
at finding it was even greater than his distress at los- 
ing it. He ran to the merchant, and told him of his 
good fortune. The merchant recommended more cau- 
tion in future. 

Still Jonathan persevered in persecuting Jonas ; and 
having been hitherto undetected, became bolder. It 
was Jonas’s duty to take the letters to the post-office. 
One day a letter of great importance, containing a bill 
of exchange for a large amount, was missing. The 
merchant had as usual entrusted the correspondence 


* This little piece is from a work entitled ** Minor Morals for 
Young People, illustrated in Tales and Travels, by John Bowring ; 
London, Wittaker & Co, 1834.” We copy the whole title, in order 
that parents may be able to order it from their booksellers; they 
could not, we can assure them, place a more useful work of the 
kind in the hands of their families. It isacheap small volume, and 
is illustrated by some good cuts by Cruikshank and Heath, 


_a friend’s house on the quay. 


to Jonas’s care, and had left the city for his countr 
abode. Next day the first inquiry, when themerchant 
came, was whether the letters had been dispatched. 
Jonas burst into tears, and said that the letter with 
the remittance was not to be found. * What!’ said 
the merchant, with extreme displeasure, ‘ ¢hat letter 
missing!’ And looking on the ground, he saw the 
letter at Jonas’s feet, wet and dirty, as if it had been 
trampled on. This had been also Jonathan’s doing. 
He had concealed the letter the night before. He had 
flung it, unperceived—having himself trodden upon it 
—under Jonas’s desk. 

In this way many months passed. All Jonathan’s 
conduct was the persevering annoyance of Jonas, but 
he generally managed with so much cunning as to be 
undiscovered in his malice; but things went on s0 ill 
that the merchant dismissed them both. ; 

Years rolled by, in which they had little inter- 
course with one another. Jonas and Jonathan, in the 
progress of time, became merchants themselves, “but 
nothing could eradicate from Jonathan’s mind the de- 
termination to injure, and if possible to ruin Jonas 5 
and he at last accomplished it, though his own ruin 
was at hand. He undermined the credit of Jonas by 
persevering; by indirect insinuations as to the state of 
his affairs, by doubts and innuendos, and shrugs.of the 
shoulder, by a succession of unfounded reports, and 
malevolently expressed suspicions, Jonas’s reputation 
as a merchant suffered, and bankruptcy took place. 
Some of the statements by which Jonas had been in- 
jured, were, however, traced to Jonathan; he was prose- 
cuted for damages, convicted, and his own insolvency 
soon followed. 

But of perseverance—vicious perseverance—he was 
a striking example. ; , 

It is not long ago that I went to visit an interest- 
ing old man, who lives by the side of the Rhone, at 2 
short distauce from Lyons, Have you ever heard of 
the Jacquard machine, one of the most ingenious of 
modern discoveries,, by which the most complicated 
patterns can be woven with the same ease as the 
plainest ; a machine which enables an ordinary wea- 
ver to produce all those many-coloured oriental shawls, 
fashionable silks, and variegated ribbons, which for- 
merly required a dexterity possessed only by a very 
few, and a continuous labour that made them costly 
and inaccessible to any but the rich? Now-a-days 
silk-stuffs, exquisitely tasteful and beautiful, can be 
purchased for a small sum of money, and are worn by 
hundreds of thousands of the classes whose garments 
were formerly made of coarse wool orhemp. Theold 
man I speak of was Jacquard, and he was one of the 
great causes of this diffusion of enjoyment. As I hap- 
pened to be near the place of his abode, I determined 
to visit him, and did so, accompanied by several friends, 

It was a sunshiny day, I remember, and we had a 
delightful waik along the margin of the rapid Rhone, 
a river renowned in history, and whose banks are still 
crowded with the ruins of past time, calling to mind 
the days when every feudal chief was obliged to shut 
himself up in high and embattled towers, built often 
upon dangerous crags, in order to be secure from the 
attacks of some neighbouring lord. The petty sove- 
reigns and the petty feuds have passed away together. 
Every thing now bears the face of security, of indus- 
try, ofpeace. Talking of the delightful contrast, and 
hoping that nations would one day harmonise, as the 
once contending peasantry of the Rhone now harmo- 
nise, we reached old Jacquard’s abode. 

He welcomed us with heartiness. ‘ But come forth 
into my vineyard,’ he said; ‘let us get among the 
grapes and the sunshine,’ so he led the way with a 
tottering step. ‘ Hither, hither,” he called out ; “come 
with me to the arbour.’ We followed himthere. ‘ Let 
me sit in the centre, and let me tell you how glad I 
am to see you, my friends!’ We sat down around 
him; the clematis was blended with the vine, and to- 
gether they made the roof and the walls of the quiet 
retreat, where every day the venerable old man was 
used to sit, and to recall the events of his much che- 
quered life. Some of those events you shall hear as he 
himself related them, and you will see what persever- 
ance—virtuous perseverance—is, and what virtuous 
perseverance can do. ; 

I told Jacquard that I was an Englishman, and as 
he had been one of the benefactors of my country, 1 
was come to thank him. ‘ How proud I am,’ said he, 
‘to be visited by an Englishman! If I have ever done 
any good, I owe the very first suggestion to England. 
It was an English newspaper that led me to oc- 
cupy my thoughts with mechanical improvements. 
But for that, perhaps, I should still have been a 
poor strawhat maker in an obscure street at Lyons, 
instead of the happy man you see me, honoured by my 
native town, recompensed by the government (point- 
ing to thered ribbon which he wore at his button-hole), 
and pensioned by the state.” ‘But how,’ I inquired, 
‘did youowe to England your first success ?’ ‘It was,’ 
he answered, ‘during the peace of Amiens, and we 
were accustomed to meet, in order to talk pulitics, at 
It was there a trans- 
lated extract from an English newspaper met my eye, 
stating that a premium was offered by a society in 
London to any one who would apply machinery to 
the manufacture of nets. 
matter, and, after many attempts, I made a machine 
by which nets could be produced. It was the first of 
my mechanical experiments, and I will tell you, if you 
have the patience and the desire to hear me, how that 
trifling affair was the beginning of my good fortune 
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I meditated long upon the 
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and my fame.’ Nothing, we assured him, could 
gratily ue more than to continue his history. ‘ Well, 
then,’ said he, ‘I contrived a machine and madea net 
by it, and thought no more of the matter. I carried 
the net about in my pocket, and one day, meeting with 
a friend who had heard the paragraph of the English 
paper read, I threw itto him, saying, ‘‘ There is the 
difficulty got over, and the net made!’ And the 
matter passed out of my mind. I had persevered until 
Thad succeeded, and there was an end of it. Some 
time afterwards, I was much surprised at getting an 
order from the Prefect to appear at the prefectal palace. 
I went, and the Prefect said he had only lately heard of 
my proficiency in the mechanical arts. It was a great 
mystery tome; I reallydid not comprehend his meaning, 
and I stammered out a sort of an apology for not un- 
derstanding him. |My net and the machine that made 
it had gone quite out of my head. The Prefect ex- 
pressed surprise that I should deny my own abilities, 
but at last he produced the very net that I had made, 
and which to me had seemed a very trifling affair, as 
it was in reality.” ‘I have orders from the Emperor 
to send the machine to Paris,” said the Prefect. 
“From the Emperor! That’s strange indeed; but 
you must give me time to make it.” So I set about 
it, and in a few weeks I completed it, and trudged 
away with my machine, and a half-manufactured net 
in it, to the Prefect. He was very impatient to see it 
work, so I bade him count the number of loops, and 
then strike the bar with his foot; he did so, and an- 
other loop was added to the number. Great was the 
delight that he expressed, and he told me that no 
doubt I should hear from him again. I heard from 
him again, in truth, very soon, and in a way that 
perplexed me not a little; for his first greeting was, 
“You must go to Paris, M. Jacquard, by his ma- 
jesty’s orders.” ‘To Paris, sir! how can that be? 
What have I done? How can I leave my affairs 
here?” “ Not only must you go to Paris, but you must 
go to-day—you must go immediately !’” These were 
not times in which there was any resisting the orders 
of authority ; so I said, ‘If it must be so, it must ; I 
will go home and pack up my baggage, and I shall be 
ready to obey your commands.” ‘“‘No! M. Jac- 
quard !” said the Prefect, “you cannot go home; a 
carriage is waiting to take you to Paris.” “Not go 
home! Not say adieu to my wife! Not make up my 
luggage for a journey of 150 leagues!” “I have or- 
ders,” said the Prefect, ‘‘to dispatch you instantly; you 
may send to your wife; you may tell her to give to my 
messenger any thing you desire to take—I will provide 
you with money; but there must beno delay.” There 
was no arguing about the matter, so I sent tomy wife, 
gota small bundle of clothes, jumped into the carriage, 
and away! away! we were off, full gallop towards 
Paris! When we reached the first station, I opened 
the door, and I found myself stopped by a gendarme, 
who said to me, “Sir, if you please, you are not to go 
out of my sight.” I found I was a prisoner, and es- 
¢orted by military force to the capital; things were 
so managed at that time; there was, however, no use 
in complaining; so I made the best of my fate, and 
submitted in good humour. : 

I reached Paris for the first time in my life, and 
strange was my introduction there. I was escorted 
to the Conservatory ; and whom should I see there 
but Napoleon and Carnot! Carnotsaid tome suddenly, 
“ Are you the man that can do what Omnipotence 
cannot do? Can you tie a knot in a string on the 
stretch 2”? I was overwhelmed with the presence of 
the Emperor, and the abruptness of his minister, and 
knew not what toanswer. But Napoleon spoke very 
condescendingly to me about my discovery; told me 
he would protect me, and urged me to go on with my 
mechanical pursuits. Materials were brought me, 
and I-was directed to make a net-producing machine 
in the Conservatory, which I did. At that time 
a superb shawl was being woven for the Empress 
Josephine, and for its production they were employ- 
ing a very costly and complicated loom; a loom 
upon which more than twenty thousand francs had 
been expended. It appeared to me~that the same 
effect might be produced by a less perplexing ma- 
¢hinery, and I recollected having seen a model by 
Vaucauson, in which I thought a principle was de- 
veloped which I could apply to the desired purpose. 
Long thought and perseverance enabled me to pro- 
duce the mechanism that bears my name. When I 
“had succeeded, the Emperor conferred this decoration 
upon me, and granted me a pension of a thousand 
crowns. But onreturning to liyons, far different was 
my destiny. When I endeavoured to introduce my 
machine, the workmen broke out into open revolt. | 
was every where denounced as the enemy of the people, 
ag the man who had been scheming the destruction of 
their trade, and the starvation of themselves and their 
families. ‘Phreeplots were laid to assassinate me, and 
twice | had great difficulty in escaping with my life. 
So strong was the tide of prejudice and indignation, 
that my machine was ordered to be openly destroyed 
by the public authorities. It was broken to pieces in 
the great square of the city, The iron was sold for 
-old iron, the wood for fire-wood. Think what a 
shipwreck of all my- hopes ! 

_ £1 did not quite lose courage. The successful com- 
petition of foreigners, and the consequent decline of 
-trade in France, led some intelligent manufacturers, 
afew years after, to think of the man whose discovery 
might perhaps bring some relief to that depression 
under which they laboured. They found strength of 
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mind to make another experiment. It succeeded. 
Silks of greater beauty were introduced, at a lower 
cost. There was a dawn of prosperity, and it has 
continued to shine. Of that machine which had been 
devoted to ignominy and destruction, I have now seen 
thousands introduced, and there is now scarcely any 
man so blind or so ignorant as not to acknowledge 
that its introduction has been a great blessing. It has 
given labour to tens of thousands, and I have had a 
complete recompense for all I have gone through.’ 
We talked of these and other matters till the shades 
of coming twilight bade us depart. The happy old man 
is still in my memory; a striking instanee of virtuous 
perseverance, crowned with fit reward.”’ 


RAILROADS IN ENGLAND 

Ir is quite. cheering to hear so many accounts of the 
success of the few railroads already established through- 
out the country, and the spirited endeavours now 
making to increase the number of these very ad- 
England, the 
most extraordinary, the most powerful nation which 
the world ever produced, is at present rising in its 
giant strength, and, with its incalculable amount of 
capital, addressing itself to the goodly work—not of 
war with all its splendours and butcheries, but—of 
multiplying the blessings of domestie comfort, national 
civilisation, all that can be considered truly great and 
glorious in an intelligent people, by means of the in- 
stitution of railways. The gross ignorance or preju- 
judice which has hitherto opposed the carrying of 
railways into execution is evidently declining, and we 
trust will soon be unknown among the influential 
classes. Already several of the most determined foes 
to the formation of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line are either favourable to that great undertaking, 
or siding with those who are attempting to promote 
rival or other lines. We know, however, that there 
are still many sceptics as to the value of railways to 
the community ; perhaps it is hopeless to say any 
thing to this class of persons with a view to an 
alteration of their opinion; nevertheless, we would 
wish to put them and every one else in the way of 
being convinced of the vast utility of railways, and for 
this purpose recommend them to peruse a paper on the 
subject of improvement in inland transport in the last 
published number of the Edinburgh Review (No. 121); 
In the meanwhile, to promote curiosity, we give the 
following extracts from this article, which has been 
indebted for its facts to Parliamentary papers :— 

‘¢ Besides the permanent advantages to land by open- 
ing large markets for every species of vegetable, ani- 
mal, and mineral production, railways are attended 
with a variety of subordinate benefits, which, though 
they may appear inconsiderable, when compared with 
those already mentioned, yet ought not to be wholly 
disregarded. Among these may be mentioned the 
extensive employment of the local population, in a 
work in which by far the greater proportion of the la- 
bour is of a rude kind; likewise the purchase of ma- 
terials of various kinds from the adjacent landowners, 
It was proved that on the Stockton and Darlington 
railway, as well as on other similar works, large sums 
were paid to the landowners for gravel, timber, and 
stone, for materials for bricks, and for various other 
purposes, independently of the land purchased from 
them. It was also proved that a very large propor- 
tion of the poor-rates of the parishes through which 
railways pass are paid by the Railway Company. The 
Manchester Railway Company, for example, contribute 
not less than 1.4000 per annum to the poor-rates of 
their parishes. 

The speed of transit, and the consequent frequency 
of communication between places of great commercial 
intercourse, are matters, the importance of which can 
scarcely be overrated in this country. The time be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, being a distance of 
about thirty-one miles, is now about an-hour and a 
half; there are three deliveries of letters by post daily 
between these two places ; so that two letters may be 
written and one answer received by the same corres- 
pondents in the course of aday. The frequency of 
communication might be still greater: nine trains of 
coaches start daily from each place, andif it were ne- 
cessary, there might be nine deliveries in each town. 
When the lines of railway from London to Birming- 
ham, and from Birmingham to Manchester, shall 
have been completed, the fime from London to Liver- 
pool will be about eleven hours; the mail which 


leaves London at eight o’clock in the evening, will. 


therefore be delivered in Liverpool before nine the 
following morning, The time between London and 
Birmingham will be five hours and a half; there 
will probably, therefore, betwo mails daily. The Jet- 
ters dispatched from London at eight o’clock in the 
evening, would be delivered in Dublin the following 
evening. From some improvements which are in 
progress in the steam-packets, it appears that, under 


| average circumstances, they may be depended on to 


make the voyage from Liverpool to Kingston (uear 
Dublin) in ten hours; the mail which would arrive 
at Liverpool at seven in the morning would therefore 
be at Dublin at six in the evening, so that the Dublin 


' merchants could answer their London letters the same 


night. It would therefore be possible that an an- 
swer to a letter from London to Dublin could arrive 
in London in about fifty hours after the dispatch of 
the letter. 

A large portion of the time of those farmers and 
graziers, living at a distance from London, who are 
obliged to attend the London markets, is consumed 
in making the journey. Mr Robert Attenborough, 
afarmer and grazier residing at Braybrook, eighty 
miles from London, stated that his business obliged 
him to attend once a-week at Smithfield market ; that 
it takes him three days and a night, travelling at night, 
to go up to London, do his business, and return; that 
he seldom gets home till four o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing ; and that a like inconvenience is sustained by the 
other farmers and graziers in his neighbourhood ; that 
besides the expenses on the way, the fare of the coach 
is L..3, 4s., and that the sacrifice of his business at 
home is the consequence of his journeys to London. 
A railroad would take him to London in about four 
hours, and starting im the morning he could arrive at 
home at a reasonable hour the same night, 

By the evidence of other witnesses, it appeared that 
a saving to a very large amount has been made by 
houses of business in Manchester, since the establish- 
ment of the railway, in their agencies alone. Some 
notion of the extent of this may be formed, when we 
state that several houses have saved 1.500 a-year in 
this item of expenditure. 

The advantage of the increased speed and cheap- 
ness of communication obtained by railways, worked 
by steam-engines, is not confined to the saving of the 
time and money of those who are compelled by busi- 
ness, or induced by pleasure, to travel. Vast num- 
bers, who, under other circumstances, would remain 
stationary, find it for their advantage to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities of intercourse with distant 
places thus opened to them. It appears by the evi- 
dence of Mr Booth, that before the establishment of 
the railway between Manchester and Liverpool, there 
were about twenty-two regular coaches running be- 
tween these places; these coaches were licensed to 
carry about 700 persons; and taking them at their 
average number, they may be estimated as having 
transported 450 persons daily between these two 
towns. The inside fare was ten shillings, the outside 
six; and the time of the journey varied from four 
hours to four hours and a half. The fare at present, 
on the railroad, by the first class train, is five shil- 
lings and sixpence, and by the second class, three shil- 
lings and sixpence; being about half the fare by the 
coaches ; and the time of the first class an hour and a © 
half, and of the second class two hours; being less 
than half the time occupied on the turnpike road. 
The number of passengers between the two places in 
the six months ending in December 1833, was 215,071 
booked ; to which, if we add 5000 for the passengers 
taken up on the road and not booked, we shall have a 
total of about 220,000: if we divide this by the num- 
ber of days in the half-year, we shall find that the 
average daily, including Sundays, was 1209. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the number of passengers be- 
tween these towns has been tripled since the establish- 
ment of the railroad; in other words, about 800 persons 
daily, who have occasion to pass between the two 
places, but who were before prevented from doing so, 
either by reason of the time or expense of the turnpike 
road, are now enabled to perform the journey. 

Among the railroads now in progress, those” by 
which it is proposed to connect the metropolis with 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, are in every 
point of view the most interesting and important. 
This line has been undertaken by two distinct com- 
panies, under the sanction of different acts of Par- 
liament. That part which connects London with 
Birmingham has been undertaken by a joint-stock 
company, under the title of the ‘ London and Bir- 
mingham Railway Company :’ the continuation of 
the line is carried from Birmingham to Warrington, . 
where it unites with a branch of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, which runs from Warrington to 
Newton, a point of the main line just midway between 
Liverpool and Manchester. This line from Birming- 
ham to Warrington is incorporated under the title of 
the ‘Grand Junction Railway Company.’ 

The ill effects of the slopes on the Manchester and 
Liverpool railway have impressed on engineers the 
indispensable necessity of avoiding them, or rendering 
them as gentle as possible in future undertakings. 
This object will be attained in a great degree on the 
Birmingham and London line, but at an enormous 
expense. The country through which it will pass is 
of an undulating character, so that there is scarcely 
a mile of the road in which either cuttings orembank- 
ments will not be necessary. Where the elevations to 
be encountered are incousiderable, a level is obtained 
by forming a chasm in the crest of the hill, and using 
the stuff removed from it to form an embankment in 
the valley; but there are numerous elevations along 
the proposed line of road, which, either from their 
great height or other causes, render this method im- 
practicable. In such cases the level of the road will be 
maintained by penetrating the elevations by tunnels, 
Of these structures eleven were proposed in the Par- 
liamentary plan; but it is probable thas cuttings will 
be substituted for some of them_as the work proceeds, 
and that the actual number will not exceed eight: the 
largest will be constructed at Kilsby, near Daventry, 
seventy-seven miles from London ; it will be about 


‘a mile and a half in length.” 3 
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The entire length will be one hundred and eleven 
miles and a quarter: of this there will only be nine 
and a quarter miles absolutely level. The width of 
this magnificent road on the embankments will be 
twenty-eight feet ; the rails of each line will be five 
feet asunder, and the lines will be separated by a space 
of six feet; an additional space of six feet will be left 
on each side between the outer rails and the edge of 
the embankment, 

An act of Parliament has been passed for the con- 
struction of a line connecting London with South- 
ampton and Portsmouth, passing through Esher, 
Basingstoke, and Winchester. At present a line is 
projected to cross the kingdom in a direction due west 
trom the metropolis, extending to Bristol, and pass- 
ing through Maidenhead, Reading, and Bath, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Windsor, Oxford, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, and Devizes. ‘ This railway 
would facilitate the communication of the metropolis 
with Wilts, Somerset, Gloucester, Wells, Bridgewa- 
ter, Taunton, Exeter, Plymouth, Devonport, Fal- 
mouth, and many other places. It would also, in 
conjunction with steam navigation, connect the me- 
tropolis with the ports of the Brist»l Channel, with 
South Wales, and with the south-western coast of Ire- 
land. ‘The Southampton line will open an easy com- 
munication with the coast of Hampshire, and, by the 
Southampton steam-packets, with the Isle of Wight, 
and the Channel Islands; also with the ports of St 
Malo, Havre, and Cherbourg. If the railway con- 
templated between Havre and Paris should be con- 
structed, a communication would be thus opened be- 
tween London and Paris, which would reduce the 
time of transit between those capitals to about twenty- 
four hours, allowing twelve [more correctly sixteen or 
twenty] hours for the voyage by steam from Southamp- 
ton to Havre.” It is computed on accurate data, that 
the number of persons who would pass annually to and 
from the metropolis along these three lines of road, 
would be nearly equal to a fourth of the whole po- 
pulation of Great Britain. 

‘* A line of railroad is already in an advanced state, 
by which it is proposed to connect Leeds and Selby, 
and thus open a more easy and rapid communication 
between that important mart and the port of Hull. 
Another line is in preparation, by which to cross the 
neck of the island, and to connect the Irish Channel 
with the German Ocean, extending from Carlisle to 
Newcastle. Of the shorter railroads in progress, 
may be mentioned that proposed to be carried from 
London Bridge to Greenwich. This work ought 
perhaps more properly to be called a viaduct, since 
it will be sustained by masonry, supported by a series 
of arches for nearly the whole distance; its length 
will be three miles and three quarters, and the ¢ime 
will be twelve minutes. The only railroad yet under- 
taken in Ireland is that which connects Dublin with 
King’s Town, a distance of about seven miles.” It 
may be added, that in Scotland railways are as yet 
unknown, except in one or two instances, in which 
they have been constructed chiefly for the transfer of 
coal. Nothing continues to astonish us so much as 
the want of a railway betwixt Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, which would be an undertaking comparatively 
simple and unexpensive, yet be productive of incal- 
culable benefit to the districts in the east and west of 
Scotland, 

France is yet poor in railway communication. It 
does not possess a hundred miles of railroad. When 
we turn to the United States of America, how striking 
is the contrast! In the states there are already forty- 
nine railways in operation, and one hundred and 
thirty-seven projected. Some of these are of great 
length ; one now in progress betwixt Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh, at the head of the Ohio, will be about 
three hundred and thirty miles in length. Great as 
the English nation is, is can show nothing so grand 
as this. 


ECCENTRIC CHARACTER DECEASED. 

On Saturday morning last, at Heckington, Lincoln- 
shire, Mr Samuel Jessup, an opulent grazier, of pill- 
taking memory, aged 63. He lived in a very eccen- 
tric way, as a bachelor, without known relatives, and 
has died possessed of a good fortune, notwithstanding 
a most inordinate craving for physic, by which he was 
distinguished for the last thirty years of his life. 
In twenty-one years (1794 to 1816), the deceased took 
226,934 pills, supplied by a respectable apothecary at 
Bottesford ; which is at the rate of 10,806 pills a-year, 
or twenty-nine pills each day; but as the patient be- 
gan with a more moderate appetite, and increased it as 
he proceeded, in the last five years preceding 1816 he 
took the pills at the rate of seventy-eight a-day, and in 
the year 1814 swallowed not less than 51,590. Not- 
withstanding this, and the addition of 40,000 bottles 
of mixture, and juleps and electuaries, extending al- 
together to fifty-five closely written columns of an 
avothecary’s bill, the deceased lived to attain the age 
of sixty-five years! ! !—From an old newspaper. 

MONEY WANTED. 

“ Whenit can be procured—L.100. No security can 
be given for the principal, and possibly the interest 
may not be punctually paid. Under the above circum- 
stances, should any one be found willing to lend the 
desired sum, he will much surprise and oblige the 
writer of this advertisement. Direct for A. B. C., 
George’s coffeehouse, the top of the Haymarket.” 
This advertisement for money actually appeared in 
the public prints. 


EASY TO MANAGE THE WORLD. 


eee 
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turning, beheld the scene! Lucky, with her key, 


The famous painter Rubens had the inheritance of | had been at the concern; she had pulled up the door, 


the office of secretary of state for Flanders, which at 
his death he was bequeathing as a suitable provision 
for one of his sons; the awkward and modest youth 
désired of his father that his portion might rather be 
in lands or money, for he was a man of no abilities, 
and altogether unfit for state affairs; the old man, 
with a grave smile, checked him for his folly, and 
comforted him with this excellent aphorism, which 
contains a solid and everlasting truth—‘ My son, 
thou knowest not how little wisdom goes to the ma- 
nagement of the world.” 


FOOLS THE BEST LOVERS. — 
This, too, observe—that men of sense, in love, 
Dupes more complete than fools and blockheads prove ; 
For all that knowledge lent them as a guide, 
Goes off entirely to the lady’s side ; 
Whereas the blockhead rather sees the more, 
And gains perception that he lack’d before. 
His honest passion blinds the man of sense, 
While want of feeling is the fool’s defence ; 
Arm’d with insensibility he comes, 
When more repell’d he but the more assumes, 
And thus succeeds where fails the man of wit; 


For where we cannot conquer, we submit. 
CRABBE. 


NERVE IN AN ACCOUCHEUR, 

When the accouchement of Maria Louisa was about 
to take place, Bonaparte took great pains in ascertain- 
ing the character of the different followers of the 
obstetric art, to find out the quantity of nerve each 
possessed. Dubois, an eminent surgeon, of whose abi- 
lity Napoleon entertained the highest opinion, was se- 
lected. The labour of the ex-empress was tedious; 
at an interesting moment Bonaparte observed an in- 
decision in Dubois, when he, with his usual foresight 
and promptitude, exclaimed, slapping the accoucheur 
on the shoulder, “‘ Remember, sir, you are attending 
a Woman—not an Empress !” 

LITERARY NECESSITY. ; 

The author of Tristram Shandy told the following 
story of himself :—‘‘ I happened (said he) to be ac. 
quainted with a young man from Yorkshire, who 
rented a window in one of the paved alleys near Corn- 
hill, for the sale of stationery. I hired one of the 
panes of glass from my friend, and stuck up the 
following advertisement with wafers :—* Epigrams, 
anagrams, paragrams, chronograms, monograms, epi- 
taphs, epithalamiums, prologues, epilogues, madrigals, 
interludes, advertisements, letters, petitions, memorials 
on every occasion, essays on all subjects, pamphlets 
for and against ministers, with sermons upon any 
text, or for any sect, to be written here on reasonable 
terms by —A. B. PuitotocEeR.’ The uncommon. 
ness of the titles occasioned numerous applications, 
and at night I used privately to glide into the office to 
digest the notes or heads of the day, and receive the 
earnest which was directed always to be left with 
the memorandums, the writing to be paid for on 
delivery, according to the subject.” Sterne soun be- 
came disgusted with this employment, and the mo- 
ment he had realised a small sum of money, closed 
the scene. 

COURTSHIP IN CHURCH. 

A young gentleman happening to sit at church in 
a pew adjoining one in which was a young lady, for 
whom he conceived a most sudden and violent passion, 
felt desirous of entering into a courtship on the spot ; 
but the place not suiting a formal declaration, the exi- 
gency suggested the following plan :—He politely 
handed his fair neighbour a bible, open, with a pin 
stuck in the following text :—2d Epistle of John, 
verse 5th—‘‘and now I beseech thee, lady, not as 
though I wrote a new commandment unto thee, but 
that which we had from the beginning, that we love 
one another.”” She returned it with the following :— 
2d chap. of Ruth, 10th v.—“ Then she fell on her face 
and bowed herself to the ground, and said unto him, 
why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou 
shouldst take notice of me, seeing lam‘a stranger ?” 
He returned the book, pointing to the 12th verse of 
the 3d Epistle’ of John :—‘‘ Having many things to 
write unto you, I would not write with paper and 
ink: but I trust to come unto you, and speak face to 
face.” From the above interview, the marriage took 
place the ensuing week. 

EDINBURGH STUDENTS. 

The greater part of the Edinburgh students are 
poor, and feel difficulty to exist them while the college 
is open. In general, each student has a little room 
for himself, for which he pays so much per week, and 
he purchases for himself all the tea, sugar, &c. that 
he may want. These little necessaries, after he takes 
his meals of them, are locked carefully past in a cup- 
board, of which he keepsthe key. It sometimes turns 
out, however, that the landlady is as poor as her 
lodgers, and retains a second key to herself, to rob 
the poor students of their provender, when they are 
out attending their classes. On one occasion, a stu- 
dent being apprised of the pilfering habits of his 
landlady, put alt the tea-things he made use of (which 
belonged to the house) on a tea-tray together, and by 
a string made the handle of the tray fast to a nail in 
the back of the cupboard door, went out, and, on re- 


and in doing so had driven a whole trayful of china- 

ware to destruction. It is needless to add, the poor 

fellow fled the mansion, leaving his landlady to endure 

the punishment inflicted on herself by her dishonesty. 
THE ROMANCE OF WAR. 

A French soldier, who accompanied the armies of 
Russia, concealed a small treasure at the entrance of 
a village near Wilna, with a view of taking it with 
him on his return. After the defeat of Moscow, he 
was made prisoner and sent to Siberia, and only re- 
covered his liberty at the end of last year. Onreach- 
ing Wilna, he remembered his hidden treasure, and 
after tracing out the spot where he had hid it, he went 
to take it away. What was his astonishment to find, 
in place of his money, a small tin box, containing a 
letter addressed to him, in which a commercial house 
was mentioned at Nancy, where he might receive the 
sum buried, with interest, since the year 1812. The 
soldier supposed this was all a hoax; he went, how- 
ever, to the house pointed out, where he received his 
capital, with twelve years’ interest. With this sum he 
established a small business at Nancy, which enables 
him to live comfortably ; but he has never been able, 


though he has taken great pains, to ascertain how his’ 


money was takeh away and restored to him. 
THE BAD BOILED POTATO. 

The following version of an old story appears in the 
travels of Mirza Itesa Modeen:—There is another 
story of an adventure happening to a poor Highlander, 
from not being well acquainted with the English lan- 
guage. He came up to London, and was greatly dis- 
tressed for want of victuals. One day in the bazaar, 
seeing a person with a friendly expression of counte- 
nance, he stated to him his lamentable case. The 
man asked him why he did not go to the shop of a 
peuny-cook, where it is usual fur poor people to get 
food. It is here necessary to state, that in these shops 
poor people giving a couple of pice, get a piece of bread, 
a portion of meat, and a half seer of beer or barley 
water; this kind of shop is called a penny-cook’s. 
The Highlander forgetting the name of penny-cook, 


from his ignorance of the language, thought it was. 


penny cut, and going farther on, he asked where the 
penny cut shop was. A man whom he addressed 
thought that he wanted to get either-his hair cut or 
to. be shaved, and pointed out a barber’s shop. The 
Highlander going to the shop, knocked at the door, 
and was admitted by the barber, who seated him on a 
chair. The tonsor then filled a ewer with hot water, 
put a lump of soap in it, and making a lather, placed 
it on the table before the Highlander, and went up 
stairs for his razors and other shaving apparatus. 
The Highlander, taking the soap suds water for broth, 
began to drink it, and swallowed three mouthfuls ; 
and mistaking the lump of soap for a potato, and 
being exceedingly hungry, he chewed and ate it. Upon 
the barber’s coming downstairs, and seeing what had 
happened, he was petrified with astonishment. ‘The 
Highlander taking two pice from his pocket, laid them 
-on the table, saying, ‘I am much obliged to you: the 
broth was very good, but the potato was not suffi. 
ciently boiled.” 
THE TOLL OF AN ASS. 
When the late Lord Kaimes went to Aberdeen, as 
a judge upon the circuit, he took up his quarters at a 
good tavern; and being fatigued and pensive after his 
dinner, he inquired of the landlord if there was any 
learned man in the neighbourhood who could favour 
him with his company over a glass of wine. Landlord 
answered, that the professor of mathematics lived close 
by; and the Lord of Session sent his compliments. 
The professor was not only eminent in his science, 
but of various and lively conversation, though he had 
the defect of La Fontaine and Thomson, both great 
poets—that of a stupid and dull appearance, before it 
became, enlivened by wine or company. After a re- 
spectful bow, he took his seat and looked at the fire, 
quite immersed in some problem he had left. Two 
glasses of wine were filled and drunk in complete si- 
lence. Lord Kaimes, to begin the conversation, said, 
“IT have just passed your new bridge, wholly con- 
structed of white granite. Itis a truly magnificent 
piece of architecture. What may have been the cost ?” 
“Can’t say,” was the dry answer of our mathema- 
tician, who still looked at the fire. My lord, surprised 
and piqued, said, ‘I saw a board put up of all the 
tolls to be paid by carriages and animals. Will you 
be so good as to inform me what is the toll of an ass ?” 
The professor, as if awaking from a dream, quickly 
retorted, ‘I do not pretend to know; but when your 
lordship repasses, the toll-gatherer cannot fail to in- 
form you.’ Our learned judge starting up, and tak- 
ing him by the hand, exclaimed, ‘ You are my man !” 
and they began a long and animated conversation. 
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PLAINNESS. 
THERE is one subject which I have long meditated, 
but yet long neglected, to illustrate—and that is, the 
great advantage of being tolerably ill-looking. We 
all admire and express pleasure in contemplating 
beauty, but we do not trust to it. We regard it, 
somehow, asa superficial, transitory, vain thing—good 
enough for the hour it lasts, a very fair subject of 
rhyming and raving among young men, but still an 
evanescent deceptive kind of thing, unworthy of any 
serious attention, and not at all to be depended upon. 
On the contrary, all our associations respecting plain 
people are of a respectful kind. There is a substan- 
tiality, a durability, a respectability, about ugliness, 
that is quite delightful to the reflecting faculties. We 
know ugliness never ruus away. It is a solid, spon- 
sible, fixed quality, like a decent tradesman, while 
beauty is like some poor player, who, with all the 
handsomeness and cleverness, yea, more, all the ho- 
nesty in the world, is’a vagrant by act of Parliament, 
and, though here to-day, may be away to-morrow. 
Not that I deny the occasional good effects of beauty. 
I do seriously believe that, in innumerable instances, 
some crunkle or dimple in the female face, almost 
too slight for observation, has constituted the name- 
less something which placed some women in honour- 
able and affluent matronhood, while the want of it 
condemned others to equally honourable, but far less 
affluent, singleness. If we except, however, what 
prettiness sometimes does in affairs matrimonial, there 
cannot, I think, be the least doubt that plainness car- 
ries with it more weight, more of the real confidence 
and respect of society, than its much-praised opposite. 

The very admiration we bestow on beauty tends to 
render it unworthy of our sincere esteem. The pos- 
sessor of the quality becomes puffed up with the ho- 
mage of our gaze, and deems nothing else to be neces- 
sary to secure approbation. But though this is the 
usual and plain-sailing way of accounting for the pal- 
triness of character which too often attends good looks, 
there is perhaps another and better reason for our never 
attaching the idea of intellectual or moral excellence to 
beauty. There is considerable reason for supposing 
that the beau-ideal of beauty is also the beau-ideal of 
insipidity, and that it is only in certain degrees of de- 
partnre from the former property that we find certain 
degrees of exemption from the latter. Thus, the 
exquisite Venus of Florence, the wonder and the pas- 
sion of the world, is not less remarkable for the ab- 
sence of every appearance of mental charm, than for 
the possession of every animal grace. And if we cast 
back upon all the faces we have most admired, we will 
be apt to confess, in regard to most of them, that it 
was not perfect beauty, but only some approach to it, 
that we were delighted with. There seems to be a 
mysterious sense, either the result of frequent obser- 
vation, or an innate and instinctive faculty, which 
leads us to attach ideas of uncertainty and emptiness 
to beauty, even at the moment our eye is gratified with 
the sight of it. It is only considered as a tincture, a 
rainbow in the heaven of the human face, a finery 
which is presently to pass away, leaving something 
tawdry behind. Plain looks are something in the re- 
gular course of things—-a consistent, uniform pecu- 
liarity ; but beauty is a mere accident. 

‘It is in the female face that beauty is most advan- 
tageous and least harmful. It is natural there: we 
look for it; and when we find it in a certain degree, 
it usually conveys a pleasing impression.. Even here, 
however, we still allow it only the admiration due to 
a thing affecting the physical surface, and are apt to 
look with more expectation to a plain face, for those 
inner qualities which are most entitled to our esteem. 


“ Ay, ay, she looks very well just now,” says the 
sensible man, arrived at the cool, though still, as he 
would suppose, youthful age of thirty-eight; ‘ but 
what will she be in a very few years?” We look on 
beauty as we look upon the rose—the fairest of flowers 
while it lasts, but proverbially short-lived and easily 
blighted. Plainness, on the other hand, is the unpre- 
tending evergreen, which is to adorn our garden with 
a certain steady amount of good looks all the year 
round. Beauty seems to have an unfortunate effect 
upon the most of females, fills them with affectation and 
conceit, and makes them think of nothing but how to 
triumph over the hearts of men as silly as themselves. 
I have known pretty women who thought every man 
who looked at them in love with them, and never re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman which they did not 
suppose to contain an offer of marriage. As they broke 
the seal, they would primly make up their minds to 
the duty of refasing; and after all, find it only a com- 
rounication respecting some trifling matter of business. 
In a miscellaneous party, how generally do we find 
the prettiest woman in the room the most disagreeable 
—prating with half-shut eyes, and slanting glances, 
with every empty exquisite—in fact, placed by her 
good looks beyond the pale of-sensible society! On 
the other hand, how often are men drawn into perma- 
nent admiration of those who are less handsome, sim- 
ply through the effect of mind and heart beaming 
through a few minutes’ conversation! Hence it often 
happens that men retire with contempt and indig- 
nation from the temple of vain beauty, and unite 
themselves with homely good sense and true un- 
pretending gentleness. If of questionable advantage 
in a female, beauty is positively detrimental in the 
opposite sex. A young man afflicted with beauty is one 
of the most pitiable objects in the world. He is des- 
pised at first sight by both men and women. He be- 
gins the world with an ex facie bad character, which 
he may spend the half of his life in wearing down to 
even start-fair point. Far better for him if two of his 
nearest kinsmen had been transported for felony. His 
most valuable acquirements, his most precisely good 
behaviour, his most persevering application to busi- 
ness, are all regarded with suspicion; and even after 
he has for many years enacted the part of a good citi- 
zen, no one will be able to make sure that he is not to 
break out to-morrow into some unheard-of silliness and 
extravagance, or altogether to vanish away. On the 
other hand, a plain-looking man gets credit at once 
upon mere security of face. A snub-nose is as good 
to him as patrimony, and cheeks seamed with the 
small-pox serve all the purpose of a bank account. 
An ungainly form conveys the idea of steadfastness to 
purpose, and even a little lameness may be of service. 
To go upon neat ebony crutches, or have a foot sup- 
ported by a supplement of thick leather, may not be 
very convenient, but I know few things that look 
more respectable. A well-dressed lame or blind man 
is one of the most imposing of all characters. We 
have an idea that such people are well off, and never 
runaway. We imagine them exempted by their per- 
sonal peculiarities from many of those follies and fri- 
volities which detract from the solidity of other men, 
and suppose that, because they want personal advan- 
tages, they must have all others. A genteel crooked 
man seems the very anchor of fortune. 

Look around both the natural and the artificial 
world, and it will be found that similar associations 
are every where awakened. Whatever is most beau- 
tiful in the sky, on the ground, in the tribes of ani- 
mated nature, carries to us the impression of brevity 
of duration and insolidity of substance. I might ex- 
cept the heavenly bodies, if I thought it strictly proper 


to style those objects beautiful. The blossom passes 
away before the leaf, and the leaf falls, while the tree, 
the least beautiful of the whole, remains. The gold- 
finch is the creature of a few summers, while the raven 
lives acentury. The air fills in an hour with creatures 
that seem shed prismatically from sunbeams, but which, 
in another hour, sink back into their real nativity, the 
dust. There is a kind of beauty which springs from 
rankness, and beneath which all is but slime and cor- 
ruption, while many of the homeliest of forms are 
composed of the most excellent of substances. The 
gay poppy is but a weed ; the food of man is found in 
the bristling- and repulsive corn. In the artificial 
world, we habitually expect the sound and plain to 
go together. A gaudy coloured dress is usually a thin 
thing of gingham and gauze, designed only to be worn 
for a few sunshiny forenoons. The most valuable 
articles of attire are generally simple in form and hue; 
and so accustomed are we to judge accordingly, that 
to make an insubstantial thing sober in colour, would 
be the surest way to gain for it some share of sincere 
esteem. Hence it is that we attach such notions of 
respectability to the Society of Friends. There is no- 
thing about them that leads us to think of insolidity 
or transitoriness—all is downright simple, homely, 
lasting, and good. People, we think, who can make 
themselves so completely independent of show and glit- 
ter, must for certain possess all the more solid and 
worthy qualities of character. 

Our estimation of men is in the same way affected 
by the nature of theiremployments. It may be stated 
as a general proposition, that those who are engaged 
in the simply useful arts and branches of employment, 
enjoy a larger share of public respect than those who 
are concerned in the ornamental. Our notion of the 
substantiality and credit-worthiness of a man who 
deals in woollen goods is a very different thing from 
our notion of a man who trusts for his bread to the 
writing of plays, the teaching of some elegant accom. 
plishment, or the construction of musical snuff-boxes. 
Though twenty men are fitted by nature for dealing 
in flannels for one who is capable of composing poetry, 
and though we feel hardly any interest in the former 
compared with what we do in the latter, yet do we 
secretly accord a respect to the humble trafficker that 
we deny to the thinker of fine thoughts, On this ac- 
cuunt it may be observed, that persons connected with 
those professions which aim only at pleasing the hu- 
man race, are usually very anxious to form acquaint- 
ance with their humbler but more solid fellows, as 
if they imagined that they might thus catch the con- 
tagion of public respect ; an expedient which, it is to 
be feared, does not always succeed in obviating this 
injustice of society. When a late distinguished tragic 
actress first visited Edinburgh, finding, we suppose, 
that even her transcendant talents and unimpeachable 
purity of character hardly counteracted the tendency 
of public opinion, or rather public ignorance, she took 
Sunday evening walks in Hope Park, with the family 
of a decent bailie, a grocer, to whom she had been in- 
troduced ; and by that means secured for herself what 
the most splendid gifts of nature could not bestow. 
Nobody would doubt the respectability of a person who 
consorted with Bailie Candlish. All is owing to our in- 
stinctive sense of the vanity of what is beautiful and the 
solidity of what is plain. And hence arises a difference 
in the conditions of men, that has not perhaps been 
hitherto remarked upon. The homeliness of the pro- 
fession of one man may, if not counteracted by an un- 
fortunate handsomeness of person, do as much for him 
in the way of securing a good reputation, as the ut- 
most good behaviour and industry of another man, 
exerted during a long course of years, A hasier, toa 
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lerably ill-favoured, lame in one foot, dwelling in a 
plainish part of the town (for this is also a considera- 
tion), may be at once at his ease upon the score of cre- 
dit and the respect of his fellow-creatures; he sets 
up in business and in character at once. Buta player, 
or a painter, or a musician, or wn homme des lettres, 
being liable to suspicion at the very outset, has to make 
incredible exertions, put a constraint upon many of 
his most innocent tendencies, and practise many harm- 
less but troublesome little arts, before he can procure 
the same respect—if, indeed, he ever gains it, or any 
share of it. 
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PHILOSOPHIC PUZZLES. 
Tur advances made by science since the revival of let- 
ters and arts, are universally acknowledged to be very 
considerable. Every new generation ushers into exist- 
ence some superlative genius, who, by his industry and 
talents, adds an important truth tothe sum of human 
knowledge. Each civilised nation is also seen to be 
emulating its neighbour in the eager race of improve- 
“ment; and thus we find that many anxious and active 
minds are constantly at work in the grand endeavour 
to explore mysteries in nature hitherto shrouded in 
darkness. Nevertheless, summing up all that has 
been made known, heaping together all the profound 
learning of ancient and modern times, it is astonish- 
ing how little is yet actually known, how much still 
remains to be discovered. Let us, for curiosity, try 
to reckon up a few things of which even the most 
learned of the earth have acquired no accurate know- 
ledge, or, at the best, have been only able to form a 
dim conjectural opinion. 

There is nothing which has puzzled philosophers 
wore than the principle of life. They can make no- 
thing of it. How it is infused into the physical ani- 
mal fabric, how it operates in connection with the 
mental faculties, how it is sometimes suspended and 
again revives in the body—is allamystery. By some 
it is concluded that life depends on a system of nerves 
shooting out from the brain ; but this explanation will 
not serve, because life is found to be quite strong in 
enimals which have neither brain nor nerves, neither 
vertebre nor muscles. It is certain that the princi- 
ple of life is precisely the same in all kinds of animals, 
at least differing only in degree. It is evidently the 
same kind of life which animates the human being and 
the brute, and in both instances they are alike incom- 
prehensible to reason. It is at once perceivable that 
the principle of life has in one sense nothing to do 
with the faculties of the mind and the instinctive 
feelings; yet that the one cannot exist without the 
other, is equally obvious—there must be life in the 
first place, otherwise the animal frame is an insen- 
sate mass. Seeing the wonderful influence which the 
galvanic battery exerts upon the muscles of a dead 
body, it has been presumed that the living principle 
is in some manner dependent on electric matter; but 
this is but a feeble conjecture, and cannot be said to 
throw any light on the subject, for the galvanic bat- 
tery acts only mechanically ; and when its influence is 
withdrawn, the action of the muscles ceases. 


The mode in which life is communicated to dormant 
inert substances, is fully more mysterious with regard 
to the vivification of oviparous animals, than in any 
other instance. The egg of the bird or the insect is 
not connected. with the body of the parent at the time 
that the living principle is communicated. The mi- 
nute eggs of insects will remain a very long space of 
time in an inert state, and will endure the influ- 
ence of the hardest frost, yet be not destroyed. No 
sooner, however, is a certain heat applied, than living 
creatures are hatched. Thereis, however, something 
still more curious about the vivification of the eggs of 
insects. When certain substances reach a state of 
decay, myriads of animals make their appearance there. 
in, as if they had been created out of the rotting mat- 
ter. If we takea piece of solid fresh timber, in which 
there is not the smallest appearance of animal life of any 
description, and place it in a situation where it can- 
not be reached by the outer air, itis well known that 
by the influence of external moisture alone, it will 
become affected with dry rot, or, in other words, it 
will be reduced to powder by insects feeding on its 
substance. How these insects found their way into 
the heart of the plank, or how insects of the same spe- 
cies should have deposited eggs in such a secluded si- 
tuation as the core of a tree, are mysteries which 
science is altogether unable to explain. 

Not less inexplicable is the germinating principle of 


plants. Seeds aresown; theyrot; they sprout; they 
spring into life, and shoot luxuriantly forth; but all 
this is beyond our comprehension. We can tell no- 
thing of it, except thatall seeds act upon something like 
undeviating principles. The laws of nature are in- 
exorable, and act with the same vigour where the 
grain to be produced may never be seen by man, as 
where it is to be regularly reaped. We can explain 
the mode of growth in plants, describe their physiolo- 
gical structure, and we have ascertained the gases of 
which they are chiefly composed; but the mystery 
of their existence is still hidden from us. All the 
wisdom and skill of mankind combined could not give 
life to a dead plant with its physiology entire, and, 
least of all, could they vivify the buds of a fictitious 
flower. 

The ignorance of the learned has in no case been so 
conspicuous as in their efforts to explore the operation 
of the reason or understanding in the human being. 
It is known that the reasoning faculties are somehow 
dependent on the constitution of the brain; but the 
manner in which the process of reasoning is carried on, 
is a perplexing riddle; and it is the more perplexing, 
from the prevalent idea that it is susceptible of being 
discovered. Philosophers have been engaged apon this 
mystery upwards of two thousand years. Millions of 
thoughts and words have been expended on the in- 
quiry ; innumerable works, showing a wonderful depth 
of research and ingenuity of conjecture, have been 
written and issued with the purpose of clearing up 
the extraordinary obscurity; every university in the 
world possesses a professor, who is appointed to teach 
youth the most correct opinions on the subject; yet, 
after all this, nothing, absolutely nothing, is known 
in regard to it. How the brain reasons, is still as great 
amystery to mankind, as it was when the philosophers 
of Greece began their investigations. It isreally quite 
laughable to reflect on the preposterous and hopeless 
efforts which have been made by philosophic writers 
to sift out the hidden mysteries of the mind—to de- 
scribe that which can be neither known nor described. 
One would almost think that they had gone deranged 
in their inquiries. Nothing has been too ridiculous 
for them to assert. Hobbes, a man of the most pro- 
found reflection, demonstrated that there was no dif- 
ference between right and wrong; David Hume made 
out that belief was imaginary—that is to say, he came 
to a belief that there can be no belief; Descartes, Mal- 
lebranche, and Locke, proved that mind was matter, or 
in other terms, that when we lose our consciousness of 
existence, we no longer preserve our identity. This is 
aslight sample of the results ‘ established” by the most 
learned inquirers into the nature of the human under- 
standing, which ‘still remains, and is likely ever to 
remain, an inexplicable mystery. Philosophers them- 
selves are, it would appear, beginning to-be at length 
impressed with a conviction that all that has yet been 
done on this subject is valueless. Professor Dugald 
Stewart, one of the Scotch philosophers, who died in 
1828, has admitted that “diversity of doctrine has in. 
creased from age to age, with the number of masters, 
and with the progress of knowledge; and Europe, 
which at present possesses libraries filled with philoso- 
phical works, and which reckons up almost as many 
philosophers as writers, poor in the midst of so much 
riches, and uncertain, with the aid of all its guides, 
which road it should follow—Europe, the centre and 
focus of all the lights of the world, has yet its philo- 
sophy only in expectation!” How humiliating to the 
human intellect is this melancholy confession! 

Passing from these philosophical mysteries, we are 
arrested by the remarkable circumstance of there be- 
ing black and white races of men. Upon this subject 
there has likewise been a good deal of discussion, 
though without producing a settlement of the ques- 
tion. The shortest way of accounting for the dark 
colour of the skin among negroes, is by charging 
it upon beat of climate, and other external causes. 
Strong reasons, however, are advanced in opposition 
to this theory. First, all are not of the same dark 
hue under a tropical sun: some nations are pure 
black, others, under the same parallel of latitude, have 
only a tinge of brown. Second, the heat of climate 
does not seem to make any permanent difference of 
colour on races within the memory or records of man. 
The unmixed descendants of negroes are not white, 
though they be born and live in temperate climes ; 
and it is as well known that white European races do 
not become black by a permanent residence in hot re« 
gions. True, they generally acquire a sallow com- 
plexion as they are individually exposed to the sun’s 
rays, but this hue never affects their offspring. {fn 
short, it is found from observation, that external 
agencies, whether physical or moral, will not account 
for the bodily and mental differences which charac- 
terise the several tribes of mankind; and thus hu- 
man ‘reason is baffled in the inquiry. 

The different hues of mankind are not more incom- 
prehensible to the man of science, than the existence of 
tribes of human beings in islands and places in the most 
remote quarters of the globe. Savage races of men have 
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been found by navigators living upon islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, at least fifteen hundred miles from any 
other habitable spot; they likewise found that they 
possessed no tradition of their settlement, and that 
they were entirely unacquainted with the art of sail- 
ing in vessels on the sea, How and when these islands 
had been peopled, furms one of the unexplained things 
which have deeply interested inquiring minds. A si- 
milar obscurity hangs over the original settlement of 
America; and such is the extreme difficulty which 
scientific inquirers have in attempting to account for 


so perplexing a mystery, that they have occasionally 


been driven to the hazardous conclusion, that the Ame- 
rican continent and its islands were originally joined 
to the Old World, and that, by a grand convulsion of 
nature, they were rifted from it, carrying with them 
a portion of the ancient tribes of mankind and other 
animal races. ; 

Akin in many respects to this mystery is the sur- 
prising fact that volcanic islands springing up in the. 
midst of extensive seas, far from all other land, be- 
come in time covered with vegetation. The Isle de 
Bourbon, situated in the Indian Ocean, three hun- 
dred miles from Madagascar, is the most remarkable 
instance. It is evidently of comparatively recent 
origin, and yet it is covered in almost every part with 
good mould, and produces very luxuriant vegetation. 
Some are of opinion that the seeds of plants must 
have been carried thither by sea-currents from other 
countries ; some that they have been carried in clouds 
by currents of air, and deposited with rain; others 
that they have been carried by birds. But all the 
efforts to explain the mystery fall greatly short of what 
is required by the caution of science. 

It is ascertained by scientific investigations that the 
variegated colours of flowers, if not colours in every 
instance of their natural developement, originate in 
the action of rays of light. But this, in reality, is a 
mystery as obscure as that just alluded to. The rays 
of light, when analysed, no doubt consist of seven pri- 
mitive colours; still this analysis does not explain how 
the rays operate on bodies so as to fix upon them the 
colours they are seen to possess. Whence and where- 
fore, likewise, the apparently capricious variegation 
of bodies with particular colours? How do the rays 
of light paint a bed of tulips in a thousand varying 
tints, even before their leaves are exposed tothe sun ? 
Whence the beautiful and various plumage of birds— 
whence the wonderful dyes and brilliant golden hues 
of fish in Oriental rivers—whence the splendid co. 
lours of shells? It is impossible to say how all this 
should be. We can only look on in mute surprise. 
Mankind, in their arrogance, have presumed to declare 
that all the resplendant beauties of nature were de- 
signed for their gratification—an absurdity almost too 
gross to deserve observation ; for it is notorious that 
some of the most resplendant objects are naturally 
beyond the reach of human beings, and can only be 
obtained with very great difficulty and danger. Thus, 
the most beautiful shells are found at the bottom of 
the sea; the most beautiful birds and flowers are 
found in regions least suitable for man’s residence; 
and some of the most. beautiful of animated creatures, 
the diamond beetle for instance, are so minute, so se- 
cluded from vulgar gaze, as to require powerful mag- 
nifying glasses to bring them within the scope of our 
senses. All these natural embellishments of inani- 
mate and animate objects have therefore obviously 
been afforded for the gratification of creatures whose 
faculties are far inferior to those of man; and let us 
not envy, nor rob them of, their enjoyment. Let 
us repel the inglorious idea that 

“* Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
No flower has its beauties or sweetness wasted. Even 
in the solitude of the desert, the modest daisy or hare- 
bell is giving nourishment and pleasure to myriads of 
God’s creatures, and therefore in every respect ful- 
filling the purposes of a wise Creator. 

To come again to phenomena connected with the 
geography of our planet, no one has yet been able to 
explain how the ocean comes to be salt. Some are of 
opinion that the sea is impregnated with saline par- 
ticles from rocks of salt at its bottom; but nobody has 
ever proved that these rocks exist in such abundance 
as to impregnate the whole ocean, or have so much as 
pointed out where they are precisely situated. Neither 
has any one ascertained the depth of the ocean. Mea- 
surements by means of lines have been made at dif- 
ferent places; but no line can be made to sink much 
deeper than two miles and a half, and so the actual 
depth of the ocean is still one of the mysteries which 
physical science has to explore. The tides of the ocean 
form certainly one of the most remarkable of natural 
phenomena. They are usually attributed to the in. 
fluence of the moon, in consequence of their greatest 
rise and fall taking place at certain states of the moon’s 
phase, and very elaborate and ingenious theories have 
thereupon been propounded: yet, conceding that it is 
the moon which causes the flowing and ebbing of the 
tides, how that luminary exercises its influence on the 
waters of the ocean, is a complete mystery. No theory 
that ever we have seen in any way explains this won- 
derful phenomenon ; and it is probable that it never 
will be brought to the test of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. The depth of the ocean has not been more 
anxiously inquired into than the height of the atmo. 
sphere. The air which we breathe is known to reach 
only to a certain height above the surface of the earth. 
As people ascend mountains, or are wafted aloft in 
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? BS At aa i the various displays of food on either side of her, 
things hid from the scientific inquirer, till we can | 4. she and her husband move slowly along. The 
| again find room to take up the subject. 


business of making the market, you may perceive, is 
devolved upon “the wife.’ He prefers carrying the 
child, as he is no hand at buying butcher-meat ; he 
is but a very indifferent judge of it; and if he made 
any awkward attempts at selecting and purchasing, he 
would be sure to be taken in, either in price or qua- 
lity, or perhaps in both. Not so with his sharp, thrifty 
wife; she will not be imposed upon; and, by the way, 
this is a branch of domestic economy in which women 
always excel. ; 

The humble purchase, you will perceive, bas been 


at length effected. Ithas been nome by the good- 


SATURDAY NIGHT. ; 

I po not know what degree of enjoyment it may af- 
ford to other people, or whether it affords any, to 
ramble through the streets of a large and populous 
town on Saturday night; but 7 have always found 
it both an interesting and entertaining recreation, 
There is no occasion, perhaps, on which a greater va- 
riety of character and incident, illustrative of the ha- 
bits, dispositions, and circumstances of the humbler 
classes of society, is displayed to the curious observer, 
than on a Saturday night, in a crowded town or city; 
and no occasion, probably, in which these are exhibited 
in a more striking light. ‘The person, therefore, who 
goes abroad on such a night with the view of making 
the most of what comes under his observation, will 
not fail to meet with much to interest him, much to 
amuse him, and nota little to affect him with sume 
mielancholy feelings. 

Well, then, it is Saturday night; it is dark, and the 
hour is exactly half-past eight—high tide time with 
marketing and shopping amongst the classes with 
whom we have just now todeal. We shall first take a 
peep into the butcher-market, and see what is going on 
there. It is a scene well worth seeing on this parti- 
cular night. Here we are, then, in the middle of it. 
What a bustle! what a crowd! yet how quiet and 
orderly! There is no rude jostling, no squabbling, 
and no noise, except that proceeding from the lungs 
of the butcher heartily shouting out at intervals 
his tempting invitations, and now and then perhaps 
that of the subdued jabbering, not unfrequently good. 
humoured, of a higgling, thrifty, and pertinacious 
eustomer. The scene altogether is really a pleas- 
ingyone. See what a plenteous display of excellent 
a i How brightly, too, the stalls are illuminated 
with gas-light! How clean, neat, and orderly every 
thing is! Nor are the abstract associations of the 
scene less pleasing. There is an idea of abundance 
and comfort annexed to it, which has the effect, as you 
may observe, of inspiring every body with the most 
agreeable sensations. See what an air of cheerfulness 
pervades the pleased countenances of the picking, choos- 
ing, and buying throng, that is streaming through the 
different avenues of the hilarious scene! You cannot 
fail to observe, however, that the general tone or cha- 
racter of the assemblage is decidedly plebeian: it is 
their turn now to oceupy the market-place. The pa- 
tricians have entirely disappeared, and there is no 
such thing to be seen as a silk gown or a gold watch; 
these passed away with the forenoon. But how is it 
that the market.place, notwithstanding its being so 
crowded, is so very quiet and orderly? Why, the 
reason is a very obvious one: Few but well-doing 
decent people frequent this kind of mart. Where 
there is dissipation or thoughtlessness, there is no 
marketing of this kind, or indeed of any other: there 
cannot be. Hence it is, then, that all the people you 
see are sober, industrious, weil-doing persons. You'll 
rarely see the drunkard-in such a respectable place of 
resort; the place to find him or her is the tap-room. 
All the females, you perceive—and the crowd here is 
mostly composed of these—are decently attired; that 
is, in something between full dress and their house- 
hold wear; they have not their best on, but the next 
best. A clean cap or frill, or something of that sort, 
marks the desire to appear decent. 

Having taken this general view of the scene, we 
shall now proceed to analyse it a little, the living part 
of it at any rate; and for this purpose we shall select 
an individual or two here and there to operate upon. 
Suppose, then, we begin with the pair here—a sober 
decent couple they seem to be. He is a tradesman, 
and evidently a hard-working one. Though his face 
be now clean, for it has just been washed, you almost 
think you can perceive that it was very much begrimed 
before he submitted it to that operation. There is 
something in the very brightness of it that seems to 
indicate the recent presence of black and dust; and 
his apron, you see, is still on, but it is coiled round 
his middle. His look, you perceive, is thoughtful, 
grave, and intelligent. Altogether, he is evidently a 
sober, industrious, well-doing man, and, you may rely 
upon it, an excellent tradesman. Oa receiving his 


wife to John’s inspection for a moment. John glances 
at it, and approves. Then it is popped into that small 
hand-basket, and a snug and comfortable dinner for 
to-morrow—Sunday—is secured. Pity it is that the 
honest man cannot afford that humble enjoyment 
oftener! Yes, pity it is certainly; but he is not such 
a loser in this matter, or in any other of a similar 
kind, as he may imagine; and if he would fairly ba- 
lance accounts with Fortune, he would find it so; he 
would find that she is not so much in bis debt as he 
perhaps thinks. In adjusting his account, he must 
in strict justice give full credit for all the happiness 
he enjoys in making his little market of a Saturday 
night, and for all the agreeable anticipations of the 
luxuries of to-morrow ; a happiness this, and feelings 
these, of which the wealthy know nothing. They are 
accustomed to the things which have given rise to 
them in the breast of the poor man, and look upon 
them as matters of course; and in sv much and so far 
are they decided losers, and in so much and so far is 
the other a decided gainer. All this, therefore, as 
was said before, must in strict justice be taken into 
the account when estimating the relative happiness or 
eujoyments of the rich and the puor, since the value 
of every thing is derived from the feelings it creates, 
or with which it is associated. A guinea is not equally 
a guinea toa rich and a poor man. ‘To the latter it 
is a great deal more, if we take into account the 
amount of happiness the possession of it affords to 
each, and we cannot refuse to do this. 

We now come to something more interesting, more 
affecting. You see that tall, thin woman there, in 
the shabby genteel dress, with the little thinly and 
poorly clad girlin her hand, and the little ragged boy at 
her heels. There is asad tale of misery and suffering 
there—she could only venture abroad after dark, for 
her bonnet and gown are unfit to be seen in daylight, 
Heaven knows how she contrives to support herself 
and these miserable children! But she has evidenuly 
seen better days, whatever may have been the cause 
of her present destitution, and with that we have no- 
thing to do. Observe the deep and settled melan- 
choly of her thin, wan countenance aud sunken eye. 
She is the last wreck of a once respectable family— 
one long since lost sight of by the world, and who 
can do little indeed for the support of a family ; 
yet one who would be ashamed to beg. You per- 
ceive she is now making her miserable purchase—a 
trifling scrap it is, and of the worst description ; for it 
is only of two or three pence value. She higgles none 
with the butcher, for she has long since abandoned 
every idea of making any thing like resistance to the 
world, and rarely speaks above her breath. All that 
she says on this occasion, therefore, is timidly to in- 
quire if he will not make it some trifle less than what 
he first demanded. Having made her little purchase, 
she glides from the market-place, followed by her little 
ones, and is seen no more; for no one either knows 
or cares where or how she lives, and she rarely comes 
abroad. Where, however, did she get even the trifle 
which she has just now expended? Ah! ¢hat is ase- 
cret within her own breast—the unfeeling world 
must not know it. Not that she fears that it should, 
for it was honestly obtained; but she would sink 
through the,earth with shame if the fact were told. It 
was a pitiful, a humiliating, adeplorable shift, and this 
is all that ought to,be said about it. 

Now, with the exception of those particular in- 
stances we have pointed out, and such like, you per- 
ceive that there is a good deal of sameness here—that 
there is, in short, not much else worth detaining us. 
We shall therefore adjourn, and take a peep of the 
subordinate traffickers, the dealers in shoe-ties, lolli- 
pops, horn spoons, caps, frills, tin ware, and matches, 
that beset all the avenues to the butcher-market on a 
Saturday night. A number of these are sober, indus- 
trious, decent-luoking people, you see, and seem, in a 
small way, tolerably well to do in the world. Others 
of them, again, appear to be rather loose characters ; 
squalid and dissipated-looking. But here is a sub- 
ject better worth studying than either of them. Do 
you see that poor decent widow sitting on one of the 
steps of that stair there, with a basket before her, and a 
paper lantern with a bit of candle stuck init? That 
humble trafficker has a sore struggle to maintain her- 
self and her three fatherless children ; she works hard 
all day, and it is at night only that she comes out 
with her little basket. You may observe that she 
does not, like many others in a similar line, solicit 
custom; she is too modest for that. She patiently 

awaits the pleasure of the passers-by, trusting to the 


temptation of her wares to secure her a portion of the 
floating capital with which she is surrounded. And 
what are the temptations from which she expects, or 
rather hopes for, this result? Why, they are a small 
assortment of brass breastpins with coloured glass cen- 
tres, another ditto of needles and pins, three or four 
combs, and as many small looking-glasses with bright 
red frames, some gingerbread, and half a dozen pewter 
tea-spoons, all neatly disposed on a clean white towel 
with which the basket has been temporarily lined. 
The value of the whole stock is about half-a-crown. 
There has she sat for three long hours, and has sold 
nothing, and there will she sit for three long hours 
more, and then return home, a happy woman, with a 
clear net profit probably of threepence. The gains 
are small, but it is an honest shift. 

Here, again, is a poor little girl, also with a basket 
and paper lantern. Let us see what she has got to 
dispose of. Ay, some tape, some shoe-ties, and two 
or three dozen of apples. Her parents furnished her 
with this little store; and humble though it be, it is 
the hard-earned savings of an entire month. But 
they supplied her with this little stock, not so much 
from an idea that the profits she could realise would 
be of any consequence, as to gratify the little warm- 
hearted girl’s longing desire to contribute in some 
way or other to the maintenance of the numerous 
family, a desire often and anxiously expressed. This 
is the first night of her appearance in this charac- 
ter, and a proud night it is to her. Joyful and 
bright are the hopes and anticipations at this moment 
of that simple, innocent little girl. Not so splendid 
or ambitious are they as those of the Persian pedlar, 
but infinitely more beautiful, and infinitely more pure 
and spiritual. She reckons on being now soon able 
to provide for her father and mother, and for her little 
brothers and sisters; and this is the summit of her 
ambition, the great end which she proposes and hopes 
to accomplish. Observe with what a modest air she 
sits beside her little basket—see the gentle look of 
invitation with which she gazes in the face of each 
passer-by. \ But, above all, mark the look of pride 
and delight. with which she ever and anon turns to 
contemplate her treasures, her little stock in trade. 
See, too, with-what pains she every now and then 
alters aud re-arranges the miscellaneous store, so as to 
produce the best effect. There, that cake of ginger- 
bread was too much sloped; it did not take the eye 
readily ; but she has now raised it nearer to the per- 
pendicular, and it is better seen. ‘That apple, too, 
the brightest side was in the shade; she has made 
this discovery, and is now, you see, turning it round, 
to bring its ruddy cheek full into public view. Surely 
so tempting a sight cannot be long resisted ; some- 
body must buy it immediately. Why, Irather think 
I must purchase it myself, and some trifle besides, and 
make that little heart one of the happiest in the city, 
for she has sold nothing yet ; nobody would buy, and 
her little spirit was beginning to sink within her; but 
a sixpenny purchase, taking of course only a tenth 
of its value, just enough to cover appearances, and do 
away the idea of its being a charitable donation, and 
it will rise again to the summit of felicity, and revive 
the bright visions that are beginning to fade, 

It is now wearing late. Let us walk into the street, 
to see what is passing there. It is evident, you see 
here, that an universal tipsiness is beginning to pre- 
vail. ‘The Saturday night public, at least the class of 
them now abroad, is getting by the head, and in a 
short time the increasing malady will have arrived at 
a crisis in many, too many, deplorable instances. Nay, 
here is one already. You perceive that wretched- 
looking man there, and his still more wretched-look- 
ing wife. They are both intoxicated. She walks be- 
hind him a little, for they have quarrelled; and even 
now you may hear him grumbling imprecations on 
her miserable head. You may notice that she carries 
an infant in her arms; and oh! how dirty, how for- 
lorn, how wan, is the unfortunate little creature ! 
Hear its little feeble cries for that sympathy and nou- 
Tishment which the worthless conduct of its worthless 
mother incapacitates her trom affording. But, miser- 
able as the little innocent’s condition is, it is ancon- 
scious of it; it knows nothing of the disgrace of its 
wretched parents, or of their unnatural conduct. The 
largest portion of our sympathy, therefore, is due to 
these two poor little boys that are running in tears 
behind them ; these poor urchins know it all full 
well, and, with sense beyond their years, feel deeply 
the shame which their parents cannot feel for them- 
selves. They have just accompanied their mother ou 
a search for their father in a neighbouring public- 
house, and there witnessed the blows which the one 
infatuated drunkard inflicted on the other. Mere 
natural feeling, almost without the least admixture 
of moral instruction, enables them to judge better 
than their perverted and besotted seniors; and it is 
with agony inexpressible that they behold the mis- 
conduct of those who ought properly to be correcting 
their own childish errors. They have now been ex- 
erting all their eloquence and all their tact, neither 
of which is small, to produce a reconciliation between 
their parents—in vain. Notice their anxious counte- 
nances as they rush furward to prevent their miserable 
parents from renewing, in the open street, and before 
the public eye, the brutal struggle which took place - 
before they left the whisky-shop, and which, you see, 
they are threatening to resume. Worlds on worlds 
would not compensate these poor little starving boys 
the agonies of this terrible moment. “ Oh, dinna 
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strike mammy, dinna strike mammy. Mother, mo- 
ther, dear mother, dinna mind him, dinna mind him. 
Come awa’ hame, come awa’ hame. Oh, dear mother, 
come awa’ hame!””) Do you hear that? Is that not 
most heart-rending ? Ruthless, seared, and callous 
must that heart be which could witness this scene, 
and hear these bitter exclamations, without feeling 
their affecting power to its inmost core. i 

Home! home! ‘you cry to get home, my poor, little, 
wretched, unfortunate boy; and what sort of a home 
is it you so anxiously desire to reach? We shall go 
with you and see. Ay, down this filthy close; this 
low door here; this hovel. Just so. What! no fire 
in this cold night !—no candle in the house !—no bread! 
—nothing! And sucha bed !—a heap of straw and one 
ragged coverlet spread out on a damp earthen floor. 
And this is your home, unhappy boys !—a miserable 
home it is; and yet your father is, 1 know, an expert 
workman, and might, if he chose, find abundance of 
employment. Wherefore, then, are he and you in 
this wretched condition ? He will not work, at least 
but rarely ; and when he does, he spends his earnings 
in the dram-shop, leaving you to starve; and to in- 
crease your misery, your mother is also a victim to 
the same debasing propensity. Is it not so, my poor 
little boys? Itis. Much, much has the miserable, 
heartless man, your father, to answer for. How dif- 
ferent might this scene have been, were he as sober 
and industrious as he is idle and dissipated ! and how 
different might your condition be, my poor little fel- 
lows, were he to discharge the duty to you he owes 
you! Then would the cheerful fire be seen blazing 
in the chimney ; then would your bed be spread with 
warm blankets, and homely, it may be, but clean, linen; 
then would the cupboard be stored with bread ; then 
would your clothes, my poor little boys, be, if not of 
the finest, at least whole and comfortable; then would 
your humble but happy home ring from morning till 
night with the cheerful sound of your merry voices, 
as you revelled in the luxuries of peace, comfort, and 
plenty: sad, sad contrast this! But, my, poor boys, 
‘time and the hour wear through the roughest day.”’ 
You will get the better of all this by and bye, and will 
one day have happy homes of your own, and you will 
prize them not the less of the bitter experience of this 
cheerless hour. Farewell, my little fellows ; buy some 
bread with ¢hat. 

Observe how the provision-shops are thronged ! 
What a crowd, what a bustle! The fellow must have 
a capital run. Let-us have a peep in at the window, 
to see what is going on, and to see how the shop looks 
inside. Mercy on us, what a variety of edibles! The 
whole interivr is one mass of food—bacon, butter, 
cheese, ham, potatoes, bread, herrings red and white, 
salt fish, eggs, flour, meal, barley, and peas. I declare 
the customers have to wait their turns as if they were 
intending to solicit favours instead of making pur- 
chases; and you may perceive something in the inde- 
pendent air of the great man himself, the shopkeeper, 
that, in the fulness and surety of custom, he is more 
than half disposed to look upon it absolutely in that 
light. His manner is not uncivil by any means, but 
neither is it remarkable for the opposite. There is no 
bowing, no smirking or smiling; he feels that there is 
no necessity for it, and he therefore wisely saves him- 
self the trouble. He goes through his business coolly, 
composedly, and gravely. He is firm and determined ; 
that is, determined to make hay while the sun shines. 
Reaily it is delightful to see the ready sleight of hand 
with which he deals out the multifarious articles of his 
ample stores to suit the various demands of his custom- 
ers. A loaf here, a pound of ham there; a quarter of a 
pound of butter to this person, a whole pound of cheese 
to that—all transacted in the twinkling of an eye, and 
exact in weight to the five-hundredth part of an ounce! 
Itis truly beautiful, if not absolutely sublime. Nothing 
can surpass the harmony, the smooth regularity with 
which the complex system is wrought. Butter passes 
ham, and ham cheese, and_ bacon all the three, with 
the velocity of lightning, yet without jarring, or ever 
once coming in contact. Perhaps the most beautiful 
part of the whole operation is Mr Linn’s manner 
of handling eggs. This he does, you see, with the 
hand and the eye of a master, boldly, freely, and 
fearlessly ; yet he does not break oneina month. The 
very temerity with which they are handled seems to 
be their safety. Now, were either you or I to try it, we 
would, to a dead certainty, smash nine out of every 
dozen, at least. Did you observe how neatly, yet with 
what rapidity and dexterity, he picked out that dozen 
from the basket? His fingers move about them with 
a lightness of touch aud a suppleness of joint that is 
truly admirable. See, too, the masterly manner in 
which he counters them before the customer—not one 
of them chipped in the operation; and yet be threw 
them down, to all appearance, as fearlessly and care- 
lessly as if they had been made of cast-iron, 
really altogether an artist of the highest order. 

Singing! Who is this singing? Whose feeble 
silvery tones are those which fall upon my ear? _ Oh, 
they proceed from two miserable-looking little crea- 
tures—brother and sister. I am sure they are not 
more than five or six years of age, and yet, poor help- 
less things, they are attempting to make a livelihood 
by the captivations of song. Hear how they are 
stretching their little feeble voices to compass the 
difficult parts of the tune, and, of course, utterly fail- 
ing in the attempt! Yet in their simplicity and in- 
nocence they hope to charm you with their vocal 
powers, and to excite your sympathy by their litwe 
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efforts ; and sympathy they do, they must excite, not 
by their excellence in singing—for it is impossible even 
to guess at the tune the little creatures are aiming at, 
or to understand a word of the verses they are endea- 
vouring to repeat, for they can hardly yet pronounce 
the simplest words—but by the helplessness of their 
condition, and the very wretchedness of their piteous, 
infantile efforts. A hard beginning is theirs in the 
world. Well may they inquire, wherefore were they 
born ? seeing that a degree of suffering and misery 
which would appal the stoutest heart has been so soon 
their lot. They seem to be kindly fitted to bear their 
hard destiny with patience, and with less of actual 
pain than might be imagined, from their miserable ap- 
pearance. The slender, supple little stem on which 
their spirit hangs, bends to the blast, which would 
rend and overturn the rigid, resisting trunk of riper 
years. 

Of all miserable things in this world of woe, one, 
perhaps, of t Peiost miserable, is that of singing on 
the streets for a livelihood—singing with a sorrowful 
heart—singing under the pain and pressure of cold, 
famine, and perhaps sickness; exposed to the chilling 
rains of a winter’s night; drenched, starving, naked, 
and houseless, Yet sing they must. No other earthly 
means are left to them to earn a subsistence; and if 
this be not employed, they must perish. Let us give 
these little creatures some trifle. By no means; it 
would be no charity. They have been sent out by a 
drunken worthless mother, and all their earnings are 
destined for that sink of ruination, the dram-shop. 
You would not surely encourage vice? Oh, no; surely 
not. Still my heart would reproach me if I did\ not 
give these little helpless creatures something. It will 
gratify them—may preserve them from actual starva- 
tion on the morrow, when they cannot exercise their 
vocation—and I am not disposed to inquire further in 
the matter. ; 


A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 

_GARDEN OF PLANTS. 
Two hundred years ago, Louis XIII., at the sugges- 
tion of a number of learned men, established a Bota- 
nical Garden in Paris, which in subsequent ages has 
been extended in size, greatly improved in many re- 
spects, and is now, under the name of the Garden of 
Plants (Jardin des Plantes), the principal establishment 
of the kind in Europe. I shall never forget the plea- 
sure I experienced in traversing this extensive garden, 
whether in admiring the tastefulness of its arrange- 
ments, or examining the vastness of its collection of 
specimens from the various kingdoms of nature. The 
situation of this noble establishment is at some distance 
from the crowded thoroughfares of Paris ; it. is placed 
near the eastern extremity of the quay on the south 
side of the Seine, opposite the Bridge of Austerlitz, 
and stretches considerably backward amidst tall en- 
vironing trees, which give it a secluded and sylvan 
appearance. 

The Garden of Plants, which is supported by the 
government, is not simply a botanical collection, such 
as we find in different university towns in Great Bri- 
tain, but comprises various important departments. 
First, it consists of a botanical garden, with spacious 
hothouses and greenhouses; second, of several gal- 
leries, in which are scientifically arranged collections 
belonging to geology, botany, anatomy, and compara- 
tive anatomy ; third, of a menagerie of living beasts, 
birds, reptiles, &c. ; fourth, alibrary of natural history; 
fifth, an amphitheatre, with laboratories, &c. for pub- 
lic lectures. The lectures, of which there are twelve 
courses, are free, and permission to attend them is ob- 
tained by applying to an officer of government. A 
correspondence is kept up with all similar establish- 
ments, and a prodigious quantity of seeds and slips 
are annually distributed. The cultivation of the na- 
tural history sciences are here carried to the utmost 
height; and the single fact of twenty thousand francs 
being lavished yearly in supporting travelling pupils 
—that is, young men who are sent out to search for 
new specimens in remote countries—will perhaps be 
sufficient to give an idea of the length to which this 
interesting branch of human knowledge is carried by 
the French. I should also not neglect to mention, that 
in certain days of the week the whole of the garden is 
thrown open to the free admission of the people, who 
may be seen wandering amidst the parterres and 
groves, seated on rustic chairs beneath the green leafy 
trees, or amusing themselves with observing the mo- 
tions of the wild beasts in their cages ; perhaps laugh- 
ing at the gambols of the bears in the bear-pits, and 
feeding these grotesque and huge animals with lumps 
of cake purchased from the basket-girls who attend. 
Every day of the week the garden is open to strangers 
on producing their passports. © 

As you enter the garden by the main entrance at 
the quay, the cabinet of natural history is seen at the 


Opposite extremity of the grounds. On the right and 
left are two fine avenues of lime-trees; and beyond 
these, on the right, you see the menagerie, extending 
to the Rue de Seine; on the left are groves of forest 
trees bordering the Rue de Buffon. As I consider it. 
would be tiresome to describe the garden methodi- 
cally, I shall content myself with noticing only those 
things which appeared to me as the most worthy of 
notice. On the southern side of the garden, the visi- 
tor will observe plantations of forest trees of all coun- 
tries; also plantations composed of trees of every spe- 
cies and every country which pass the winter in a 
French climate. In these groups some remarkable 
trees are pointed out—in particular a juniper tree, 
forty feetin height, which was brought from the Levant. 
Turning from these plantations, we see three squares. 
enclosed byatrellis. The firstis appropriated toannual 
plants admired for the beauty of their flowers—the se- 
cond toornamental perennial plants—the third is oeca~ 
pied by the seedbeds of trees and shrubs which bear the 
cold of winter. Here is seen a pretty cluster of Ispa- 
han peach-trees; also an alley formed of Virginian 
tulip-trees. More in the centre of the grounds will 
be perceived four beds of medicinal plants for the poor, 
plants for domestic uses, and border flowers. Next 
is seen a sunk bed enclosed by an iron railing, and 
devoted entirely to roses, snowdrops, lilacs, fontanesias, 
and other beautiful summer flowers. Passing a patch 
of nursery ground, we come to two beds devoted to 
the naturalisation of foreign perennial plants. T 
should next take uotice of a basin or pond for the cule 
tivation of aquatic plants, and a subterranean passage 
where cryptogamous plats, which grow in obscu- 
rity, ave placed. 7 

A spot is pointed out where in fine weather the 
beautiful trees from an orangery are placed. On leav- 
ing this part of the garden, the visitor is conducted 
by a winding path up a rising ground or hill, appa- 
rently artificial. On the ascent is seen a cedar of Le- 
banon, with fine spreading branches, though of nogreat 
stature; and ascending by the path which winds seve- 
ral times round the hill, we arrive at an elegant pa- 
vilion, encircled with bronze pillars and a balustrade. 
From this elevation a view extends over the garden, 
the greater part of Paris, and the distant landscape in 
the direction of Montmartre. Near this and another 
rising ground are placed the principal buildings in the 
garden, such as the amphitheatre, cabinets or mu- 
seums, aud houses of thekeepers. Adjacent, and ranged 
along the central parts of the garden, are different 
kinds of hothouses and greenhouses, chiefly formed of 
glass ; and to the number a large addition, consisting 
of a very extensive structure, is now making. ‘The 
varied surface of the ground, the diversity of the plan- 
tations, and the singularity of the constructions, give 
the appearance of a landscape garden to this part ot 
the establishment, where a great number of toreign 
trees have been naturalised. 


The menagerie of living animals is of considerable 
extent ; and when [ saw it, there were several good 
specimens of lions, tigers, and other wild animals, 
which, by tickets placed upon their cages, appeared to 
have been sent as presents to the court of France from 
various barbaric princes; but this part of the exhibi- 
tion seemed inferior to the Zoological Gardens in Lon- 
don, and fell below my expectations. Besides the 
deus or cages, there are seventeen small parks or en= 
closures, encircling an edifice called the rotunda, each 
appropriated to tame animals of different species. 
There are also other parks adjacent, surrounded by 
palings, and enclosing specimens of deer, goats, stags, 
and other animals; likewise a basin for swans, geese 
of various species, and ducks. The most amusing of 
the groups of animals thus immured are the bears, of 
which there are at present some remarkably large and 
fine specimens. The pits or sunk enclosures in which 
they are placed are of considerable extent, surrounded 
with cells, and furnished with artificial trees or climb« 
ing poles in the centre. To the tops of these poles 
the bears climb with amazing agility, and afford un- 
ceasing interest to numerous spectators. The mena- 
gerie, altogether, has in its time been of great service 
to the cause of science. Having successively possessed 
a great number of foreign and rare animals, which 
have been dissected at their death, very important 
facts in comparative anatomy have been established. 
The collection has enabled the zoulogist to study the 
instinct, intelligence, and habits of animals; the in- 
fluence of education, confinement, domesticity, and 
change of nourishment. The information which has 
in this manner been procured has not been confined 
to the French nation ; it has been dissipated over all 
parts of the civilised world by the exertions of Cuvier 
and uthers; and, therefore, but for the pains here taken 
by the Parisians, wé would at this moment have been 
entirely ignorant of many of the most important truths 
connected with natural history. 

The building which bears the name of the Cabinet 
of Natural History in the Garden of Plants, measures 
three hundred and ninety feet in length, and consists 
of several floors, respectively appropriated to the exhi- 
bition of curiosities. Here we find collections of gevs 
logical specimens, minerals, mammalia, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, articulated animals, and, lastly, inarticulated 
invertebrated animals. There is also a Collection of 
models of agricultural implements. ‘The most inte- 
resting part of this splendid collection is the geologi- 
cal section, which first comes under the eye of the 
visitor. On the latiding-place of the stairs, is a very 
large jointed basaltic column from La Tour in France, 
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surmounted by a beautiful pyramid of rock crystal, 
two feet six inches in diameter at the base; the latcer 
was found in Le Valais. Next to it are two jointed 
basaltic columns from the Giant’s Causeway in Ire- 
land, and other irregular columns from some place in 
Fiance. Leaving the staircase and entering the first 
room in the series, the visitor who possesses any scien- 
tific taste, or who may be endowed with a share of 
sentiment, will doubtless appreciate the spectacle that 
presents itself. He is, as it were, walking into the 
presence of those wonderful creatures who inhabited 
this terrestrial sphere thousauds of years before it be- 
came the habitation of human beings: he is going 
back to the ages before the flood. The fossil speci- 
mens offered to his observation have all been dug 
from strata of secondary, tertiary, and other forma. 
tions, and consist both of vegetable and animal re- 
inains. ‘Fhe first apartment contains the remains 
of vegetables and invertebrated animals (that is, ani- 
mals without a backbone) which are found in a 
great number of strata. ‘These remains, which al- 
most all belong to lost species, are classed according 
to the date of the formations in which they are found. 
The greater number are accompanied by a portion of 
the rock which contained them. In this room are 
also several series of rocks. ‘I'he fossil vegetables are 
placed in the cases to the left, and in those opposite to 
the entrance. The invertebrated fossil animals are 
in the cases to the right of the entrance. They are 
divided into three sections, namely, the zoophytes or 
radiated animals, the articulated animals, and the 
mollusca. The second room contains a rich and nu- 
merous series of fossil vertebrated animals, and a ge- 
neral and methodical collection of the different for- 
mations which compuse the mineral crust of the earth. 
The fossil vertebrated animals are divided into four 
grand sections, viz. fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammalia, 
and are extremely worthy of observation. The fossil 
bones include the teeth aud bones of horses, elephants, 
the hippopotamus, and other animals. An astonish- 
ing specimen is part of the tusk of an elephant found 
near Rome, which, from its hugeness, bears a greater 
resemblance to the trunk of a tree than the remains 
of ananimal, Some hair with a portion of the skin of 
the antediluvian elephant that was found in the ice at 
- the mouth of the river Lena, is preserved here as a 
very interesting specimen of that animal, which, at 
the time it was discovered, had still its flesh and skin 
on. It is not every day we see a piece of animal sub- 
stance which has been preserved some four or five 
thousand years in ice. Passing over a notice of a 
number of beautiful marbles and meteoric stones, we 
come to the third room, which is set apart for a cul- 
lection of rocks systematically classed according to 
their composition and texture. Next follows the ex- 
hibition of minerals, occupying two apartments ; and 
here the visitor has an opportunity of seeing a speci- 
men of every kind of natural crystallisation, salts of 
former systems, and earthy substances, forming the 
previous stones of jewellers, and otherwise valuable, a 
mere catalogue of which would fill one of these pages. 
The zoological collection in the upper part of the ediiice, 
I need hardly say, will afford not less delight to the visi- 
tor. Thenumber of specimens of mammalia amounts to 
about 2000, belonging to more than 500 species. Of spe- 
cimens of the monkey tribes, there is a very extensive 
stock. The collection of birds comprehends upwards 
of 6000 individuals, belonging to mure than 2300 spe- 
cies. Almost all are in a perfect state of preservation, 
and resemble life as nearly as may be. The collec- 
tion of reptiles is esteemed the most valuable in the 
world. It consists of about 2000 individuals, belong. 
ing to more than 500 species. Tortoises, crocodiles, 
lizards, serpents, toads, frogs, and salamanders, are 
here exhibited to an inconceivable extent. Most of 
the reptiles are preserved in spirits of wine. Turning 
from the spectacle of these horrifying wretches, we 
next come to the collection of fishes, comprehending at 
least 5000 individuals, belonging to more than 2500 
species, one of each kind being preserved in spirits of 
wine. After examining this immense collection of 
fishes, we are delivered over to the collection of ani- 
mals without vertebra. These consist of animals 
with shells, insects, and worms, and comprehend 
no fewer than 25,000 species. We find an extra- 
ordinary variety of lobsters, craw-fisb, and crabs; 
scorpions, spiders, centipedes, beetles, cockchafers, 
earwigs, cockroaches, crickets, locusts, dragon-flies, 
common flies, bees, butterflies, caterpillars, moths, 
bugs, lice, water-scorpions, gall insects, cochineal in- 
sects, gnats, gad-flies, fleas, and leeches; also intesti- 
nal worms, among which are some taken from the 
human body, the horse, the sheep, and the human 
liver. There is likewise a large collection of inarti- 
culated animals without vertebrae, comprehending po- 
lypi, mollusca, animals without heads, corallines, 


sponges, and other things, at once partaking of the | 


nature of animal and veyetatle life. 

The Cabinet of Comparative Anatomy belonging to 
the Garden of Plants, which should by all means be 
visited:by strangers, isincomparably the richest in ex- 


istence ; for its present admirable arrangements it is | 


indebted to Baron Cuvier, under whose directions 
most of the objects were prepared. The number of 
apartments of this celebrated cabinet is fifteen, and 
in these we find skeletons and bones of every imagin- 
able species of animals. There is one room completely 
filled with human skeletons of different ages and na- 
tions, also of dwarfs and other individuals: noted for 
their peculiar appearance. Ok the shelves we see on 


one side a series of human skulls from one day old to 
a hundred years ; and on the other, skulls remarkable 
for their conformation. In other rooms we find pre- 
parations of all the different parts of the human body, 
showing the organs of sensation, the muscular arrange- 
ments, the digestive functions, &c. Here isalsoshown 
an exceedingly curious object, namely, the anatomy of 
a hen, exhibiting the several periods of the formation 
of the egg, as well as the internal organs of the fowl. 
I believe the number of préparations, or individual 
objects, amotints to nearly 20,000. ‘The botanical gal- 
lery is algo well worthy of a visit ; -it consists of seve- 
ral apartments, containing specimens of an immense 
variety of woods, shrubs, piants, fruits, drugs, mush- 
rooms, &c., amounting to at least 25,000 species. The 
library, consisting almost entirely of works on natural 
history, amounts to about 20,000 volumes, in all lan- 
guages; but this is without reckoning manuscripts 
with original designs, and the magnificent paintings 
upon vellum, which form an unrivalled collection. 
Bat I am afraid I am only tiring the reader with these 
prosaic details, and must break off my description in 
the same hurried way that I had to bid adieu to this 
wonderful collection. Altogether, the Garden of 
Plants formed the most gratifying and rational exhi- 
bition which I had ever the good fortune tosee. There 
is nothing like it in Great Britain, whether as regards 
its extraordinary extent and variety of objects, or the 
liberality with which it is shown and explained to the 
public. . In my opinion, it is the proudest memorial 
which the French nation can boast of possessing. 


CATO AND PLATO, 
A STORY OF JAMAICA.* 


Cato was a runaway from the estate of Mr Brissett, 
in the district of Hanover, whence he had absented 
himself for several years beyond the time allowed by 
law, and had become Jiable to the penalty of transpor- 
tation : in addition to this delinquency, he had ren- 
dered himself the terror of the country he frequented, 
by robberies, either secret and desperate, or as violent 
as daring. Moreover, the negroes imagined he pos- 
sessed some magic superiority by means of obeah (a 
superstitious spell), which protected him from wounds, 
and so prepared him against surprise, that he could 
never be taken prisoner. except, indeed, it were by a 
white man, 

This circumstance, in which he believed most reli- 
giously himself, operated with his talents and his cou- 
rage to form his safeguard for a number of years, 
during which his success had rendered him so obnox. 
ious, that it was at length found indispensable to rid 
the country of his exactions and outrages, by some 
more efficient exertions for his capture than any hither- 
to employed. 

To seize him by numbers was impossible, on ac- 
count of the intelligence he was clever enough to ob- 
tain from his friends on various estates; some few 
governed by affection for him, the rest by fear of his 
obeah, or of his vengeance; and no one for a while 
could be found hardy enough to attack him singly. 
The white people disdained to undertake the adven- 
ture. At length a negro man, a slave, seduced with 
a promise of liberty, was found willing to make the 
attempt. His name was Plato. He possessed great 
strength and courage, and was intimately acquainted 
with the haunts of the outlaw; circumstances much 
in his favour, had they not been neutralised in a man- 
ner by the apprehension of his obeah; to overcome 
which it was necessary to find some counter-charm, or 
an equivalent obeah. This the ingenuity of his white 
master easily comiounicated to him by Christian bap- 
tism. 

Fortified thus with the hope of freedom and the en- 
couragement of his master, Plato at length sallied 
forth by moonlight to encounter his enemy, whom he 
expected to find in his recesses on that account, as 
wicked deeds shun the light. In spite of his better 
reason, his apprehensions were sometimes near gain- 
ing the mastery of his resolution, and as he walked 
in silence through the woods, casting a fearful glance 
at every opening among the trees, and gazing with a 
fancy of awe, if not of horror, down the deep dingles 
whose ridges he traversed, he could not repress a sort 
of foreboding, that} hurled into one of these abysses, 
he might perhaps pay with his life for his rashness, 
and become food for the vultures before noon. Nay, 
he thought sometimes that the gift of freedom might 
become neither more nor less than the sleep of death ; 
and as he imaged to himself the man he had to con- 
tend with, he recalled to mind the days of his youth, 
when he had formerly measured his strength with the 
stripling now grown into the bold and powerful ruf. 
fian. Full of these reflections, uninterrupted except 
by the croaking of toads, he approached, with stealthy 
pace, the cave wherein he knew that Cato frequently 
reposed. The mouth of it was ina great measure con- 
cealed by bushes, through which the dull red gleam 
of some dying embers betrayed that the object of his 
pursuit had been lately its tenant, if he were not now 
within. He pushed the bushes gently aside, and look- 
ing through the gloom as far as his vision could pene- 
trate, called, in a voice of mingled doubt and authority, 
whose tone was yet softened by the recollection of an- 
cient friendship, ‘* Cato !’”” The sound had scarce es- 
caped his lips before a voice replied, “ Who asks for 
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| wore the white man’s spell. 


Cato ?”’ and atthe instant a figure started up from the 
ground behind the embers, which shed their sombre 
glow on his Herculean frame, and gave him the air 
and colour of a demon ascending from the fiery gulf. 
“* Cato,” said the other, “ I come to take you.” 

Caro. Are you many? Do you come to catch me 
in my cave, to take. me sleeping, or do you give me 
loyal battle in the open space ? ; ; 

Paro. I come as one to one. 
your strength. i 

Caro. Do you swear by your mother that you have 
no help at hand! 

Pxiavo. Curse on my mother and on me, if I do not 
tell you true. : . 

Caro. Plato, I come—where death threatens, you 
dare not lie. — i. 

With these words the robber came forth, pushing 
aside the bushes, as the other retired a little to give 
him free egress. ‘The moon was at the full, and shed 
such a flood of light, that day could have added little 
advantage to it for their purpose ; but before they pro- 
ceeded to action, Cato, holding up the amulet sus- 
pended from his*neck (a bag containing among otber 
things, bones, teeth, and hair), cried aloud, “ While 
I wear this, Plato, no one can take me.” ‘And I,” 
returned the other, “have also an aphetti, a charm, 
a better charm—I wear the white man’s spell.” 

Plato had unsheathed his cutlass as he approached 
the cave, and his antagonist, brandishing his naked 
weapon, put himself in a posture of defence, as he de- 
fied (at least in words) the white man’s charm. They 
fought for some time with more caution than fury, the 
robber intent on disabling his adversary, rather than 
on his death ; while Plato, fearful of losing any advan- 
tage from such a circumstance, sought only an occa- 
sion to inflict one blow, being determined that that one 
should be decisive. As they fought with matchets, or 
cutlasses, whose point a negro seldom thinks of em- 
ploying, their attack and defence formed an inter- 
change of cuts, rather than thrusts, easier to parry and 
not so fatal in their consequence. Nevertheless, they 
had not lung maintained the contest, before Plato was 
roused into greater passion by a blow he received ou 
his left side, which clattered on his ribs, and had al- 
most struck him off his balance. He repaid it, how- 
ever, on the head of the rubber, where, indeed, his 
efforts were mostly directed, and the pain of the 
wound, with tne stream of blood flowing down his face, 
together with the maddening apprehension of bis be- 
ing mortally wounded, rendered him furious as the 
lion of his native soil. He rushed headlong on his oppo- 
nent, and rained duwn on him such a shower of blows, 
without care or discrimination, that his strength be- 
came exhausted before one of the many wounds he 
inflicted seemed to make any impression on him who 
He was indeed roused 
into the ecstacy of rage and madness by the mannerin 
which he was handled, yet, confident still in his charm, 
he watched an opportunity for the death-blow, with a 
patience and perseverance at last fatal to his antagonist. 

Cato, exhausted and out of breath, dabbled in blood, 
and foaming with indignation and revenge, having 
failed in an effort to close, hacking at random, and 
staggering on the rock made slippery with his blood, 
received on his neck a blow designed for his decapi- 
tation, which cut in two the thong by which his 
amulet was suspended, and brought him to the 
ground. Still he was not dead. The conqueror, al- 
most as exhausted, threw himself on the bleeding 
carcass, and had just time to. bind the hands of the 
ruffan behind him with the severed thong of his 
aphetti, before he himself fainted from loss of -blood, 
and lay inanimate by his side. It was some time be- 
fore he recovered from his trance, and the sun had 
illumined the mountains, and cast the long shadow 
of the cotton tree over the plains beneath them, be- 
fore he had regained sufficient strength to raise hime 
self from the earth. Still, nding himself too weak 
to change his resting-place, he leaned against a frag- 
ment of rock for support, and taking his conch-shell 
from the cutacoo which lay beside him, blew a faint 
yet sufficiently audible note, which announced to his 
friends below the victory he had gained. The sound 
re-echoed among the rocks and gullies, and svon 
brought to his assistance some persons of his own fa- 
mily, among them his son and brother, preceded by his 
dog, the faithful associate of his hunting expeditions. 
These quickly bound up his wounds, as well as those 
of Cato, who still lived, and assisted both down to the 
nearest habitation, where the one was received with 
shouts and acclamations, and the other confined in 
the hospital preparatory to his trial. 

This took place a few days afverwards. Cato was 
coudemned to death, and preparation made for put- 
ting the sentence immediately into execution. He 
was carried in a cart to the scaffold; and assisted to 
mount it; from whence, looking round with an un- 
daunted countenance, and espying Plato in the crowd, 
he begged to be permitted to speak to him. ~ This per- 
mission being granted, and Plato drawing near to the 
gallows, the victim thus addressed his conqueror :— 
“By my death, Platu, you have gained your freeduni : 
a little while you shall enjoy it.’ Before the moon 
which shone on our matchets in that night of our bat- 
ue shall rise again as big as it then was, and hide the 
stars, we shall meet where the Great Master shall 
say who is the beter man.. Remember !”—So Cato 
died. ’ 

The moon waned and grew-again, and as the day 
approached for the completion of Catu’s prophecy, se 
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Plato’s spirits and confidence declined. Perhaps the 
prediction itself had inspired that terror which often 
seems to be its own agent on similar occasions ; per- 
haps it was partly owing to the regrets of former in- 
timacy and friendship; possibly to his wounds; but 
Plato felt that he was dying, and said from time to 
time that he saw Cato beckoning him to follow him 
he knew not where. He sat upright in his hut on 
the night of the full moon, and watched its rising 
above the mountains, until its rays streamed through 
the lattice of his casement. His mind as well as his 
body were convulsed at the sight; he fancied himself 
again struggling with Cato, fighting, bleeding, faint- 
ing; his imagination hurried him to the place of exe- 
cution; he heard again the awful] prediction, the last 
word of his victim; he shrieked in a transport of hor- 
ror, ‘* Cato, I remember !”—and expired. 


METHOD OF RENOVATING OLD OR 
DECAYED TREES. 
BY SIR HENRY STEUART, BART., LL.D., &c. 

[ Tue decay of great timber that has taken place within 
the last hundred and fifty years, has been a subject of 
great and just regret in both divisions of this island, 
and still more especially south of the Tweed. Should 
the evil continue to increase in the same ratio for fifty 
years to come, there is reason to think that those gi- 
gantic sons of the forest, that still adorn the parks of 
both countries, will have altogether disappeared, and 
be no longer known to the succeeding generation, un- 
less in the descriptions of Evelyn and Cook, and Mar- 
shall and Gilpin, who have recorded their probable 
age, and their extraordinary magnitude. To provide 
aremedy for so great an evil as the decay of ancient 
timber, we have long thought was worthy the genius 
and industry of the present age, in which science has 
done more than in any one that has preceded it, to 
prumote the elegant arts, and adapt those that are 
useful to the purposes of life. 


In these circumstances, we have great pleasure in 
laying before our readers the detail of a process disco- 
vered for accomplishing this object by Sir Henry 
Steuart, author of “‘ The Planter’s Guide,” the most 
distinguished existing writer, as far as we are aware, 
upon arboriculture, and the first who has applied to 
that art the science of physiology; communicated ina 
letter to Admiral Sir T. Livingston, Bart. What Lord 
Dundonald, half a century ago, and Sir H. Davy, 
of late years, did by means of chemistry for agricul- 
ture, Sir Henry has more recently done by means of 
physiology for tree-culture ; by which means, those 
important departments have both been raised from the 
rank of mechanical to that of scientific arts, and, in- 
deed, altogether rendered new arts to the present 
generation. | 

This method of resuscitating decayed or decaying 
trees, as it appears, has been well known to and suc- 
cessfully practised by Sir Henry for several years back ; 
and the following memoir of directions how it may be 
effected, in the form of a letter, will show how simple this 
method is in itself, how consonant to the laws of both 
animal and vegetable physiology, and with what bene- 
fit it may be introduced into general practice. And 
moreover, we have no doubt but that an acquaintance 
with it will prove interesting to those of our readers 
who are landowners themselves, as well as to all who 
feel a real interest in the prosperity of the woods, and 
in the wooden walls of Britain. ] 


“Dear Srr—Agreeably to my promise, I shall now 
give you an idea of my method of reviving or resus- 
citating old trees, which has often succeeded with my- 
self, and which I have recommended to others; but 
there is no account given of it in the notes on any 
treatise on the application of the science of physiology 
to practical tree-culture, and particularly in removing 
large trees, for ornament or use. 


The decay of old trees, both in England and Scot- 
land, has been a subject of general complaint during 
at least a century; and it is observed with regret, 
that their place does not promise to be very speedily 
supplied by existing woods and plantations. The ge- 
neral causes of the decay of trees are twofold. The 
first proceeds from diseases to which all woody plants 
are subject; the second, from extreme old age, but more 
frequently from their having exhausted the pabulum 
within their reach. The pathology of the vegetable 
tribe, in this respect, differs materially from that of 
the human species. Among the sons of the forest, as 
among us, there are no vicious efforts made by indi- 
viduals, by means of disease, to shorten life. There 
are no gourmands nor sensualists, by fatal indulgences 
and artificial luxuries, to bring on a premature old 
age. The laws of nature in trees are allowed fairly 
to operate, and their existence, therefore, may be 
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reckoned on, and even prolonged: by art, to an in- 
It has been said that the roots of 
trees in a favourable soil will go abroad in search 
of their food to a distance from the stem equal to the 
entire height of the tree, taken from the ground ; and 
wherever this is found to hold good, trees will live to 
a very great age, especially in a deep and calcareous 
soil. 

Of your two fine old trees at Westquarter, in Stir- 
lingshire, which I lately examined, a holly and a 
double-flowering thorn, I must say that they ap- 
pear to me to have declined chiefly from the latter of 
the two causes above mentioned, namely, their having 
exhausted the food or pabulum in their immediate 
neighbourhood ; and, in the case of the thorn, in some 
measure from the ground being overstocked with 
other plants, that greatly crowd upon it, even to the 
exclusion of light and air, without which no plant 
can flourish. As to the holly, it seems stunted and 
hide-bound, and sends out no free shoots at top, such 
as a tree in health, in so fine a soil and climate, ought 
todo. The terminal growths of the thorn, also, have 
begun to decay ; and if some salutary remedy be not 
speedily adopted, to eacite the roots to fresh action, it 
is plain that the evil will ere long extend to the 
greater branches, and, as a necessary consequence, to 
the trunk itself. 

The first thing that I should recommend to be done 
with this noble thorn, is to cut away the ivy that 
now ‘strongly adheres to it. That parasitical plant 
has covered nearly the whole external surface of the 
stem. It already intercepts the kindly influence of 
the sun and air from the bark of the tree, under 
which the finer vessels of the descending sap lie} so 
that it may be said to prey upon the very vitals of the 
plant. The next object should be, to clear the ground; 
for a considerable space, of overshadowing shrubs and 
bushes. So venerable a tree, standing single, would 
be the most graceful ornament of the verdant turf 
that surrounded it. 

The second thing that I would do, would be to dig 
a trench round the tree, not exceeding three and a 
half or four feet out from the stem; which trench 
should be five feet broad at least, and as deep as to 
penetrate through both the soil and subsoil, however 
deep either may be, until you reach the rock, gravel, 
pure sand, or obdurate clay (Scotéicé, till) that may 
lie below. In doing this, the workmen may fearlessly 
cut through all the roots they meet with, leaving ouly 
three or four great ones, on the south and south-west 
sides, to act as cables, in resisting the severe winds 
that usually blow from those quarters in every part 
of the island. , 

Next: let whatever parts of the trench that consist 
of good earth, or of earth capable of being easily made 
so, be thrown aside, and the sand or gravel, if any, 
be wheeled away ; sc that you may obtain a depth in 
the trench of two feet or more, if the soil permit, of 
well-mixed mould. For this purpose, let good com- 
post or rich garden mould (of which I saw abundance 
near the spot) be intimately mixed, by twice or three 
times turning, with the better parts of the contents of 
the trench, adding about athird part of good well-rot- 
ted dung, so as that a proper chemical action may be 
excited throughout the mass, and the whole rendered 
fit for the food of plants. This done, let the trench 
be filled up with such compound somewhat higher 
than the original svil; and let the space which has 
been left untouched, of four feet out from the stem to 
the edge of the trench, be covered eight or nine inches 
deep, with the same prepared and friable compound, 
pointing it in with the spade only about three inches 
deep, so as not materially to injure the roots. In or- 
der to complete the process, let all the dead wood be 
carefully pruned away from the branches with a saw, 
but dressing the extremities afterwards with a sharp 
hedgebill. 

In the following spring, all moss or other impurity 
should be scraped olf the bark, and the entire stem 
well washed, two or three times during the summer 
season, with soap and water, and a soft brush. 

By tollowing the above method, which, however 
elaborate it may appear in the description, will be 
very easily reduced to practice, I feel confident that 
many fine old trees in gentlemen’s parks, that are now 
allowed to devay, might have another century added to 
their existence; because the extension of fresh pabulum 
at pleasure to greater limits, would be a labour well 
repaid, and attended with little expense, and as little 
difficulty. There are few persons who would not be- 
stow more labour: than this on a favourite tree; and 
there are perhaps fewer who will not admit that it 
might easily be applied to purposes of general utility, 
as well as local ornament. The principles on which 
this process has been instituted are in accordance with 
the laws of animal as well as vegetable physiology, 
and will be confirmed by practice, if they be allowed 
to govern the process. I have uniformly found that 
the roots, where cut through in the opening of the 
trench, will send forth an immense body of vigorous 
ramifications, of from a foot to fifteen inches in length, 
during the first and second months after the operation, 
with thousands of capillary rootlets emanating from 
them ; all which will go abroad in search of sap, for 
renovating the vigour of the tree. In a tree of con- 
siderable age, such as the two above alluded to, at 
your beautiful place, it is to be observed, that much 
figure cannot be expected to be made, during the first 
year, in the elongation of its terminal shoots ; and for 
this plain reason, that effects must necessarily be pre- 


ceded by their causes, whether they lie on the surface 
or otherwise; but the leaves will speedily become 
larger, and of a deeper gréen colour, than for some 
years past; and by the autumn of the second year, it 


| will be admitted that the tree is in some sort about 


to renew tts youth. 
During the early part of the first season, the new 


| mould should be allowed to remain quite undisturbed ; 


but towards the end of the year, the gardener or fo» 
rester may cautiously lock in, and he will observe 
the wonderful efforts towards the increase of leaves, 
and, by consequence, towards a fresh supply of sap, 
that the plant will even then have made; and after 
the second year, the renovating process will appear 
still more striking. ” 

These directions apply equally to both the thorn 
and the holly at Westquarter, with this difference, 
that, in consideration of the far greater exposure in 
which the latter is placed, I should not advise that the 
trench be opened nearer than within five feet of the 
stem; also, a greater number of large roots (to act as 
cables in supporting the tree), say five or six, should 
be left entire, running across the trench. 

The month of February or beginning of March, ac- 
cording to the season, before the ascending sap begins 
to stir, would of course be the best time to carry into 
effect the methods of resuscitation above detailed ; 
and as Allanton House is at no great distance, I should 
have much pleasure in paying you a visit, and direct- 
ing the execution myself._With great esteem, I re- 
main, dear Sir Thomas, your most faithful servant, 

H. STEVART. 

To Admiral Sir T. Livingston, Bart.” 


THE TURTLERS. 

We are delighted to learn that a second volume of 
AuDUBON’s ORNITHOLOGICAL BroGRAPHY OF AME- 
Rica is in the press, and will speedily make its ap- 
pearance. It is preparing at Edinburgh, where Mr 
Audubon is at present residing. We believe every 
reader of these sheets knows who Mr Audubon is, for 
a sketch of his life has appeared in the Journal. There 
is not now living a more enterprising or original na- 
turalist than this ingenious American. We call him 
original, because he is not like many individuals who 
aspire to that honourable title, yet write their works 
at the fireside from previous collections. He is a 
rover amidst the woods and wilds of his native coun- 
try. He sallies forth with his portfolio, his gun, and 
his knapsack, and is away from home weeks and 
months, seeking for new specimens of birds, to which 
interesting branch of natural history he has more par- 
ticularly attached himself. After collecting a store 
of new materials, he comes to Europe and gives to 
the world, as he is now doing, the fruits of his hard- 
won experience. The following entertaining sketch 
appears in the volume which is about to be published. 
It is entitled Tue Tur1rLErs. 


“The Tortugas are a group of islands lying abont 
eighty miles from Key West, and the last of those 
that seem to defend the peninsula of the Floridas. 
They consist of five or six extremely low uninhabi- 
table banks formed of shelly sand, and are resorted. 
to principally by that class of men called Wreckers 
and. Turtlers. Between these islands are deep chan- 
nels, which, although extremely intricate, are well 
known to those adventurers, as well as to the com- 
manders of the revenue cutters, whose duties call them 
to that dangerous coast. The great coral reef or wall 
lies about eight miles from these inhospitable isles, in 
the direction of the Gulf, andon it many an ignorant 
or careless navigator has suffered shipwreck. The 
whole ground around them is densely covered with 
corals, sea-fans, and other productions of the deep,. 
amid which crawl innumerable testaceous animals, 
while shoals of curious and beautiful fishes fill the 
limpid waters above them. Turtles of different spe- 
cies resort to these banks, to deposit their eggs in the 
burning sand, and clouds of sea-fowl arrive every: 
spring for the same purpose. These are followed by 
persons called ‘ Eggers,’ who, when their cargoes are 
completed, sail to distant markets, to exchange their 
ill-gotren ware for a portion of that gold, on the ac- 
quisition of which all men seem bent. 

The ‘ Marion’ having occasion to visit the Tortu- 
ges, I gladly embraced the opportunity of seeing those 
celebrated islets. A few hours before sunset the joy- 
ful cry of ‘land’ announced our approach to them, 
but as the breeze was fresh, and the pilot was well ac- 
quainted with all the windings of the channels, we 
held on, and dropped anchor before twilight. If you 
have never seen the sun setting in those latitudes, I 
would recommend to you to make a voyage for the 
purpose, for I much doubt, if, in any other portion of 
the world, the departure of the orb of day is accom- 
panied with such gorgeous appearances. Look at the 
great red disc, increased to triple its ordinary dimen- 
sions ! Now it has partially sunk beneath the distant. 
line of waters, and with its still remaining half irra- 
diates the whole heavens with a flood of golden light, 
purpling the far off clouds that hover over the western 
horizon. A blaze of refulgent glory streams through. 
the portals of the west, and the masses of vapour as. 
sume the semblance of mountains of molten gold. 
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But the sun has now disappeared, and from the east 
slowly advances the grey curtain which night draws 
over the world. 

The night-hawk is flapping its noiseless wings in 
the gentle sea-breeze; the terns, safely landed, have 
settled on their nests; the frigate pelicans are seen 
wending their way to distant mangroves; and the 

, brown gannet, in search of a resting-place, has perched 
on the yard of the vessel. Slowly advancing land- 
ward, their heads alone above the water, are observed 
the heavily-laden turtles, anxious to deposit their 
eggs in the well-known sands. On the surface of the 
geutly rippling stream, I dimly see their broad forms, 
as they toil along, while at intervals may be heard 
their hurried breathings, indicative of suspicion and 
fear. The moon with her silvery light now illumines 
the scene, and the turtle having landed, slowly and 
laboriously drags her heavy body over the sand, her 
‘ flappers’ being better adapted for motion in the wa- 
ter than on shore. Up the slope, however, she works 
her way, and see how industriously she removes the 
sand beueath her, casting it out on either side. Layer 
after layer she deposits her eggs, arranging them in 
the most careful manner, and, with her hind-paddles, 
brings the sand over them. The business is accom- 
plished, the spot is covered over, and with a joyful 
heart the turtle swiftly retires toward the shore, and 
launches into the deep. 

But the Tortugas are not the only breeding places 
of the turtles; these animals, on the contrary, fre- 
quent many other keys, as well as various parts of 
the coast of the mainland. There are four different 
species, which are known by the names of the green 
turtle, the hawk-billed turtle, the loggerhead turtle, and 
the trunk turtle. The first is considered the best as 
an article of food, in which capacity it is well known 
to most epicures. It approaches the shores, and en- 
ters the bays, inlets, and rivers, early in the month of 
April, after having spent the winter in the deep wa- 
ters. It deposits its eggs in convenient places, at two 
different times in May, and once again in June. The 
first deposit is the largest, and the last the least, the 
total quantity being at an average about two hundred 
and forty. The hawk-billed turtle, whose shell is so 
valuable as an article of commerce, being used for va- 
rious purposes in the arts, is the next with respect to 
the quality of its flesh. It resorts to the outer keys 
ouly, where it deposits its eggs in two sets, first iu 
July, and again in August, although it ‘crawls’ the 
beaches of these keys much earlier in the season, as if 
to look for a safe place. The average number of its 
eggs is about three hundred. The loggerhead visits 
the Tortugas in April, and lays from that period un- 
til late in June three sets of eggs, each set averaging 
a hundred and seventy. The trunk turtle, which is 
sometimes of an enormous size, and which hasa pouch 
like a pelican, reaches the shores latest. The shell and 
flesh are so soft that one may push bis finger into them, 
almost as into a lump of butter. This species is there- 
fore considered as the least valuable, and indeed is 
seldom eaten, unless by the Indians, who, ever alert 
when the turtle season commences, first carry off the 
eggs, and afterwards catch the turtlesthemselves. The 


average number of eggs which it lays in the season, in | 


two sets, may be three hundred and fifty. 

The loggerhead and the trunk turtles are the least 
cautious in choosing the places in which to deposit 
their eggs, whereas the two other species select the 
wildest and most secluded spits. The green turtle 
resorts either to the shores of the Main, between Cape 
Sable and Cape Florida, or enters Indian, Halifax, 
and other large rivers or inlets, from which it makes 
its retreat as speedily as possible, and betakes itself 
to the open sea, Great numbers, however, are killed 
by the turtlers and Indians, as wel] as by various 
species of carnivorous animals, as cougars, lynxes, 
bears, and wolves. The hawkbill, which is still more 
wary, and is always the most difficult to surprise, 
keeps to the sea islands. All the species employ 
nearly the same method in depositing their eggs in 
the sand, and as I have several times observed them 
in the act, I am enabled to present you with a cir- 
cumstantial account of it. : 

On first nearing the shores, and mostly on fine 
calm moonlight nights, the turtle raises her head 
above the water, being still distant thirty or forty 
yards from the beach, looks around her, and atten- 
tively examines the objects onthe shore. Should she 
observe nothing likely to disturb her intended opera- 
tions, she emits a loud hissing sound, by which suth 
of her many enemies as are unaccustomed to it are 
startled, and so are apt to remove to another place, 
although unseen by her. Should she hear any noise, 
or perceive indications of danger, she instantly sinks 
and goes off to a considerable distance; but should 
every thing be quiet, she advances slowly towards the 
beach, crawls over it, her head raised to the full 
stretch of her neck; aud when she has reached a 
place fitted for her purpose, she gazes all round in 
silence. | Finding ‘all well,’ she proceeds to form 
a hole in the sand, which she effects by remov- 
ing it from wader her body with her hind flap- 
pers, scooping it out with so much dexterity that 
the sides seldom if ever fall in. The sand is raised 
alternately with each flapper, as with a large ladle, 
until it has accumulated behind her, when support- 
ing herself with her head and fore part on the ground 
fronting her body, she with a spring from each flap- 
per sends the sand around her, scattering it to the 
distance of several feet. In this manner the hole is 


dug to the depth of eighteen inches, or sometimes more 
than two feet. This labour I have seen performed in 
the short period of nine minutes. The eggs are then 
dropped one by one, and disposed in regular layers, 
to the number of a hundred and fifty, or'sometimes 
nearly two hundred. The whole time spent in this 
part of the operation may be about twenty minutes. 
She now scrapes the loose sand back over the eggs, 
and so levels and smouths the surface, that few per- 
sons on seeing the spot could imagine any thing had 
been done to it. This accomplished to her mind, she 
retreats to the water with all possible dispatch, leav- 
ing the hatching of the eggs to the heat of the sand. 
When a turtle, a loggerhead for example, is’in the 
act of dropping her eggs, she will not move although 
one should go up to her, or even seat himself on her 
back, for it seems that at this moment she finds it ne- 
cessary to proceed at all events, and is unable to in- 
termit her labour. The moment it is finished, how- 
ever, off she starts ; nor would it then be possible for 
one,ygunless he were as strong as a Hercules, to turn 
her over and secure her. 

To upset a turtle on the shore, one is obliged to fall 
on his knees, and, placing his shoulder behind her 
forearm, gradually raise her up by pushing with great 
furce, and then with a jerk throw her over. Some- 
times it requires the united strength of several men 
to accomplish this; and if the turtie should beof very 
great size, as often happens on that coast, even hand- 
spikes are employed. Some turtlers are so daring as 
to swim up to them while lying asleep on the surface 
of the water, and turn them over in their own ele- 
ment, when, however, a boat must be at hand to en- 
able them to secure their prize. Few turtles can bite 
beyond the reach of their forelegs, and few, when 
once turned over, can without assistance regain their 
natural position; but, notwithstanding this, their 
flappers are generally secured by ropes, so as to render 
their escape impossible. 

Persons who search for turtles’ eggs are provided 
with a light stiif cane or gun-rod, with which they go 
along the shores, probing the sand near the tracks of 
the animals, which, however, cannot always be seen, 
on account of the winds and heavy rains that often 
obliterate them. The nests are discovered not only 
by men, but also by beasts of prey, and the eggs are 
collected, or destroyed on the spot in great numbers, 
as on certain parts of the shores hundreds of turtles 
are known to deposit their eggs within the space of a 
mile. They form a new hole each time they lay, and 
the second is generally dug near the first, as if the 
animal were quite unconscious of what had befallen 
it. It will readily be understood that the numerous 
eggs seen in a turtle on cutting it up could not be all 
laid the same season. The whole number deposited 
by an individual in one summer may amount to four 
hundred, whereas if the animal is caught on or near 
her nest, as I have witnessed, the remaining eggs, all 
small, without shells, and as it were threaded like so 
many large beads, exceed three thousand. In an in- 
stance where I found that number, the turtle weighed 
nearly fuur hundred pounds. The young, soon after 
being hatched, and when yet scarcely larger than a 
dollar, scratch their way through their sandy covering, 
and immediately betake themselves to the water. 

The food of the green turtle consists chiefly of ma- 
rine plants, more especially the grasswrack (Zostera 
marina), which they cut near the roots to procure the 
most tender and succulent parts. Their feeding 
grounds, as I have elsewhere said, are easily disco- 
vered by floating masses of these plants on the flats, 
or along the shores to which they resort. The hawk- 
billed species feeds on sea-weeds, crabs, various kinds 
of shell-fish, and fishes; the loggerhead mostly on 
the fish of conch-shells of large size, which they are 


enabled, by means of their powerful beak, to crush to: 


pieces with apparently as much ease as a man cracks 
a walnut. One which was brought on board the 
Marion, and placed near the fluke of one of her an- 
chors, made a deep indentation in that hammered 
piece of iron that quite surprised me. The trunk tur- 
tle feeds on mollusca, fish, crustacea, sea urchins, and 
various marine plants. 

All the species move through the water with sur- 
prising speed ; but the green and hawk-billed in par- 
ticular remind you, by their celerity and the ease of 
their motions, of the progress of a bird in the air. It 
is therefore no easy matter to strike one with a spear, 
and yet this is often done by an accomplished turtler. 

While at Key West and other islands on the coast, 
where I made the observations here presented to you, 
I chanced to have need to purchase some turtles, to 
feed my friends on board the Lady of the Green Man- 
tle—not my friends her gallant officers, or the brave 
tars who formed her crew, for all of them had already 
been satiated with turtle soup, but my friends the he- 
rons, of which I had a goodly number alive in coops, 
intending to carry them to John Bachman of Charles- 
ton, and other persons, for whom I ever feel a sincere 
regard. So I went toa ‘crawl,’ accompanied by Dr 
Benjamin Strobel, to inquire about prices, when, tomy 
surprise, I found that the smaller the turtles above 
ten pounds weight, the dearer they were, and that I 
could have purchased one of the loggerhead kind, that 
weighed more than seven hundred pounds, for little 
more money than another of only thirty pounds. 
While I gazed on the large one, I thought of the 
soups the contents of its shell would have furnished 


for a, ‘ Lord Mayor’s dinner,’ of the numerous eggs. 


which its swollen body contained, and of the curious 


earriage which might be made of its shell—a car in 
which Venus herself might sail over the Carribbean 
sea, provided her tender doves lent their aid in draw. 
ing the divinity, and provided no shark or hurricane 
came to upset it. The turtler assured me, that al- 
though the ‘great monster’ was in fact better meat 


| than any other of a less size, there was no disposing 


of it, unless indeed it had been in his power to have 
sent it to some very distant market. I would wil- 
lingly have purchased it, but I knew that if killed, 
its flesh could not keep much longer than a day; and 
on that account I bought eight or ten small ones, 
which ‘ my friends’ really relished exceedingly, and 
which served to support them for a long time. 

Turtles such as I have spoken of are caught in 
various ways on the coasts of the Floridas, or in estu- 
aries and rivers. Some turtlers are in the habit of 
setting great nets across the entrance of streams, so 
as to answer the purpose either at the flow or at the 
ebb of the waters. ‘These nets are formed of very 
large meshes, into which the turtles partially enter, 
when, the more they attempt to extricate themselves, 
the more they get entangled. Others harpoon them — 
in the usual manner; but in my estimation no method 
is equal to that employed by Mr Egan, the pilot of 
Indian Isle. 

That extraordinary turtler had an iron instrument, 
which he called a peg, and which at each end hada 
point not unlike what nail-makers call a brad, it being 
four-cornered but flattish, and of a shape somewhat 
resembling the beak of an ivory-billed wovdpecker, 
together with a neck and shoulder. Between the 
two shoulders of this instrument a fine tough line, 
fifty or more fathoms in length, was fastened, by one 
end being passed through a hole in the centre of the 
peg, and the line itself was carefully coiled up and 
placed in a convenient part of the canoe. One ex- 
tremity of this peg enters a sheath of iron that loosely 
attaches it to a long wooden spear, until a turtle has 
been pierced through the shell by the other extremity. 
He of the canoe paddles away as silently as possible 
whenever he spies a turtle basking on the water, until 
he gets within a distance of ten or twelve yards, when 
he throws the spear so as to hit the animal about the 
place which an entomologist would choose, were it a 
large insect, for pinning it toa piece of cork. As soon 
as the turtle is struck, the wooden handle separates 
from the peg, in consequence of the looseness of its 
attachment. The smart of the wound urges on the 
animal as if distracted, and it appears that the longer 
the peg remains in its shell, the more firmly fastened 
it is, so great a pressure is exercised upon it by the 
shell of the turtle, which being suffered to run like a 
whale, soon becomes fatigued, and is secured by haul- 
ing in the line with great care. In this manner, as 
the pilot informed me, eight hundred green turtles 
were caught by one man in twelve months. 

Each turtler has his crawl, which is a square wooden 
building or pen, formed of logs, which are so far se- 
parated as to allow the tide to pass freely through, 
and stand erect inthe mud. The turtles are placed 
in this inclosure, fed and kept there until sold. If 
the animals thus confined have not laid their eggs 
previous to-their seizure, they drop them-in the wa- 
ter, so that they are lost. 

When I was in the Floridas, several turtlers assured 
me, that any turtle taken from the depositing ground, 
and carried on the deck of a vessel several hundred 
miles, would, if then let loose, certainly be met with 
at the same spot, either immediately after, or in the 
following breeding season. Should this prove true, 
and it certainly may, how much will be enhanced the 
belief of the student in the uniformity and solidity of 
Nature’s arrangements, when he finds thatthe turtle, 
like a migratory bird, returns to the same locality, 
with perhaps a delight similar to that experienced by 
the traveller, who, after visiting distant countries, 
once more returns to the bosom of his cherished fa- 
mily !”” 


THE YOUNG MOTHER TO HER FIRST-BORN 
CHILD. 
[From Poems, just published, by Mrs G. G. Richardson. } 


‘My sweet wee nursling! thou art sweet to me 

As sun to flow’rs, or honey to the bee— 

Music in summer bow’rs—the fresh’ning stream, 
To bright wings dipping from the sultry beam— 
Hope to the mourner, to the weary rest— 

To the young dreamer—visions of the blest ! 

What art thou like, nestling in slumbers there, 

So meek, so calm, so innocently fair ? 

What art thou like? A dormouse, sleek and warm, 
A primrose cluster, or a fairy charm? 

Yes! thou’rt a charm !—a most mysterious spell! 
Birds, bees, and flow’rs, can just as ably tell 

Why sunshine, scent, and streams, their pleasure be, 
As thy young mother why she dotes on thee 

With such unmeasur’d, fond intensity ! 

I cannot look on thee, but springing thought 
Perfumes the air with blossoms fancy-fraught ! 

I cannot think,on thee, but life seems bright 

With gushing sunbeams, ever new delight !— 
Thow darling simpleton! thy vacant eye 

As yet to my long gaze makes no reply ; 

Breathing and crying are thy only speech— 

But, oh! for me, what eloquence hath each 
Sounds of my first-born !—how my heart they thrill 
Like the sweet babblings of a hidden rill; - 

A well of futare blessedness art thou! 

My morning star, my crown of gladness now ! 
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Column for Cottagers. 

One of the most essential practical virtues of private 
life is cleanliness. This primary characteristic of 
Civilisation is the basis on which most of our comforts 
are founded; and wherever it exists, we may be certain 
that a praiseworthy degree of intelligence prevails. 
The want of cleanliness, on the other hand, betokens 
ignorance and slothful habits, and demonstrates that 
those who encourage such a vice are still very far be- 
nind in the cultivation of proper feeling. Cleanliness 
was recognised as avirtue among the most ancient na- 
tions, and is inculcated as an essential requisite among 
the religious duties of the Jews and other nations. 
In the present day, it is not required that religion 
should enforce so obviously useful a virtue. The 
lights of science, as well as those of common sense, 
prove its high utility, and leave no doubt on the mind 
of its value. Yet, strangely enough, there are orders 
in society, there are masses of people, both in town 
and country, many of whom lay claim to strict pro- 
priety, if not sanctity, of manners, who are by no 
means addicted to the practice of rigid cleanliness, 
more perhaps from thoughtlessness and the vicious 
influence of old slothful customs, than.a deliberate 
propensity to grovel amidst all kinds of uncleanness. 
To those who act in this manner I beg to offer a few 
words of advice. 

Intelligence points out in the clearest manner that 
cleanliness is essential to health; and that it may be 
widely practised, nature has placed the means within 
our reach. There is indeed a striking harmony in 
the laws of nature to accomplish this purpose. The 
first great requisite in securing bodily health is clean- 
liness of the person. If the skin be not regularly 
washed, its pores clog up, and so the insensible per- 
spiration is prevented. The immediate result of this 
is irritability on the surface of the body, and then 
follow divers diseases. Dirty people are therefure 
never so comfortable, so healthy, or so active as those 
of cleanly habits. In order to relieve the skin from 
the impurities which collect upon it, and to cleanse 
our garments, we are bountifully furnished with the 
materials of purification—water and soap; the latter 
being procurable from wood ashes, or an alkali and 
common grease. Does there livea human being with- 
in the compass of society who can complain of the 
impossibility of procuring a sufficiency of these mate- 
rials, and so present an excuse for the indulgence of 
indolent and abominable habits? But besides clean- 
linéss of the person, itis of great consequence to health 
that we should live in houses well ventilated, and kept 
free from all kinds of dirt, vermin, &c. Ventilation 
is necessary in every dwelling, but especially in cot- 
tages or small houses where the rooms are of a limited 
size, and where beds are often placed in the sitting 
apartments. In such cases, if the doors and windows 
are closed, so as to prevent a circulation of air, we are 
compelled to breathe an atmosphere which has been 
already breathed, and deteriorated in quality, or which 
may be loaded with vicious effluvia, and is, in degree, 
as injurious to our health as if we were to drink foul 
water, or to eat improper food. The purer the air 
we breathe, the more healthy we are, as may be per- 
ceived by the ruddy glow on the cheeks of those who 
live much out of doors. The ruddiness of the com- 
plexion in this case is caused by the breathing of 
fresh air, because fresh air is largely composed of 
oxygen gas, and this gas passing through the lungs, 
causes a full and perfect circulation of the blood 
to the extremities, thereby filling the small blood- 
vessels in the face with a highly coloured red fluid. 
The more fresh air we breathe, the more oxygen, 
therefore, we take into the system, the more red 
is the colour of our blood, and the more healthful 
and ruddy are our complexions. To be able to have 
good air in our dwellings is hence of very great im- 
portance to health; and on this account, ventilation, 
as far as the temperature of the atmosphere will ad- 
mit, is highly recommended by all physicians. In en- 
forcing ventilation, and the removal of all substances 
from households which can create disagreeable, or in 
other words injurious smells, I would at the same 
time wish to point out the exceeding propriety of fre- 
quently whitewashing the walls of cottages, both in- 
side and outside, especially the inside parts of the 
dwelling. By doing so, not only are nauseous vermin 
prevented from becoming disagreeable and destructive, 
but health will be promoted; for it is now an ascer- 
tained fact, that vicious particles of matter cling to the 
walls of houses, and produce diseases. How such 
should be. it is not easy to say, because these particles 


of matter are invisible to the eye; it is sufficient in 
the meanwhile for us to know that the smells produced 
by putrid or other offensive substances are in reality 
composed of floating particles carried off from these 
substances, and that, by adhering to walls and furni- 
tire, they are liable to produce the most fatal mala- 
dies. Hence the urgent necessity for washing walls, 
and the clearing away of nuisances, in the case of 
cholera. i 

I regret to say that apparently few persons who live 
in cottages, in many portions of the United Kingdom, 
seem at all aware of the value of cleanliness in and 
about their dwellings. They probably do not reflect 
that many of the illnesses of their families, many of 
the deaths of their children, might be traced to the 
uncleanness of their skin, the foulness of their cloth- 
ing, and the breathing of a tainted atmosphere. It is 
surely, then, very distressing to think that so many 
miseries should be produced simply through careless- 
ness. I know that it is a habit of most people never 
to take an admonition to themselves. A number of 
my humble and worthy readers will doubtless allege 
that no blame can possibly attach to them, for that 
they are in fact very attentive to cleanliness, but that 
many persons whom they know really deserve a scold- 
ing for their filthy habits. This may possibly be true; 
but it is undeniable, that, in whatever direction a tra- 
veller crosses the country, he is scandalised, to the 
reproach of the people generally, with the sight of 
villages, hamlets, and detached cottages, by the way- 
side, surrounded by dunghills, dirty puddles, and all 
the other insignia of squalor and indolence. Were 
the inhabitants of these places in a state of uncivilisa- 
tion and ignorance, or were they so constantly en- 
gaged in their daily occupations, for the means, of 
support, that they had no time to bestow in the great 
and salutary measure of cleanliness about their dwell- 
ings, there might perbaps be some excuse for their 
negligence. But this is not the case. They are so 
far civilised that they can read and write; they con- 
duct themselves peacefully and respectably in their 
station of life; they perhaps all go to places of public 
worship; and not a few consider themselves in the 
possession of correct devotional feelings. Their time 
is, moreover, not so very much occupied but they 
could spare an hour in the week—for that would be 
sufficient in most instances—to render the outsides of 
their dwellings not only seemly, but ornamental ; 
they have therefore no excuse of this kind to offer 
in extenuation, and their want of neatness and clean- 
liness must be ascribed to sheer indolence and want of 
reflection. They have generally a sufficiency of time 
to dispute upon abstract subjects—to smoke—to drink 
—or to lounge in listless apathy after the period of 
their day’s labour; why not, then, can they spare a 
few minutes to improve the appearance of their resi- 
dences, and make but a very slight effort to remove 
the reproach from amongst them ? 

By alittle examination, it might be discovered that 
the removal of offensive matter from the vicinity of 
dwellings is productive not only of health, but wealth. 
Every person engaged in rustic labour must be aware 
that animal and vegetable substances, or liquids, in a 
state of putrifaction, are the primary elements of new 
bodies. How, then, does it occur that many cottagers, 
and not a few farmers, are careless of this important 
principle ? Instead of devising plans for causing the 
liquid refuse of their stables, cowhouses, barnyards, &c., 
to flow into receptacles where the putrifactive process 
might be advantageously carried on, and so procure a 
certain quantity of manure for their fields and gardens 
at little or no expense, they very ordinarily allow the 
valuable putrescent stream to flow to utter waste, 
greatly to the discomposure of the neighbourhood and 
passers by, not to speak of the injury done to their 
own families. Let me endeavour to impress on the 
minds of cottagers the extreme propriety of so arrang- 
ing their premises, that, by means of an artificial chan- 
nel, they may direct that which is now lost to the irri- 
gation of their kitchen gardens, orchards, or paddocks. 
The people in this country have no adequate idea of 
the value of this species of irrigation. It is only near 
some of the large towns where it is practised that it is 
justly appreciated ; and in some parts of the Continent, 
particularly Switzerland, it is carried to an astonish- 
ing length. If properly managed, the putrescent 
streams of towns and villages will make the most bar- 
ren country wave in all the rich luxuriance of a gar- 
den. ‘Up, then, and be doing,” I would say to the 
thousands of villagers and cottagers who peruse these 
pages. In the intervals of your labour, or when laid 
aside from work during some of the winter and early 
spring months, commence and carry through a syste- 
matic clearance from before your doors, and near your 
dwellings, of the pools, gutters, and other receptacles. 
Dig trenches or drains, so as to leave your habitations 
dry and comfortable; and from what I know of the 
landed gentry, I am certain that in every instanceof an 
application to them, they will hasten to assist inthe work 
of improvement. After you have exerted yourselves in 
this exceedingly creditable manner, whitewash the 
walls of your houses, and decorate then with some of 
the more easily procured plants, such as honeysuckles 
and sweetbriars. If you want beautiful bushy flowers 
—and I do not see why you should be without them— 
sow in the spring some seeds of Mirabilis jalapa, or 
marvel] of Pern. It grows to be a large bushy plant, 
and puts forth every morning to the sun a fresh crop 
of delicate flowers of a variety of brilliant colours. 
This or other similar plants will make the fronts of 


your cottages look quite beautiful, and afford plea. 
sure to every one who has.occasion to pass the spot. 
Do not, however, imagine that the eye is alone to be 
delighted with the change. There is a beneficial 
moral as well as physical effect. . One kind of im- 
provement always leads to another. Your children 
will grow up with a better taste for the beauties of na- 
ture; they will learn to be neat and orderly, and per- 
haps have that reckless spirit of destroying which 
seems natural to young people in this country, kept 
within bounds. They could hardly be engaged in culti- 
vating your little gardens and parterres without having 
their own hearts cultivated at the same time. There 
is an innocence and a charm in flowers which melio- 
rates our flinty hearts. God, the Creator, he whom 
we are bound to honour and thank for his daily mer- 
cies, speaks to us through these pleasing bounties. 
His providential care is equally manifested in the 
sweet and modest daisy which springs at the door of 
the humble cottage, as in the boundless field of univer- 
sal creation. 


WHALING. 

A North American, Captain Smith, sailed in the 
year 1820, in a three-masted ship, the Albatross, for 
the South Sea, in pursuit of the spermaceti whale. 
When nearly under the line, west of Washington's 
Island, they perceived a whale of an extraordinary 
size. The boats were all immediately lowered, and to 
make the capture more sure, they were manned with 
the whole crew: the cook’s mate alone remained at 
the helm, and the ship lay to. The monster, as it peace- 
ably floated on the surface of the water, was eagerly 
followed and harpooned. On feeling the stroke of the 
weapon, it lashed its tail with fury, and the boat 
nearest it was obliged to dart with all speed out of the 
way to avoid instant destruction. The whale then 
turned its vengeance on the ship, swam several times 
round her with prodigious noise, and then struck her 
so violently on the bows, that the cook’s mate could 
compare the effect of the blow only to the shock of an 
earthquake, ‘The fish disappeared, but the leak the 
ship had sprung sank her in five minutes, with all 
that she contained. Her solitary guardian was with 
difficulty saved. The crew were now left in four open 
boats, several weeks’ voyage from the nearest land, 
and with no provisions but the little biscuit they hap- 
pened to have with them. Aftera long discussion on 
the best course to be pursued, they separated. Two 
of the boats steered for the Washington or Marquesas 
Isles ; and the other two, with the captain in one of 
them, towards the south, for the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez. The former have not since been heard of, 
but the latter were a fortnight afterwards picked up by 
a vessel, when the captain and four only of his men 
were found alive: the other ten had died of hunger, 
and their corpses had affurded nourishment to the sur- 
vivors.—Kotzebue’s Voyages. 

THE INDIAN PRESS. 


There are thirty-three newspapers and other perio- 


dical works in Bengal alone, conducted by English- 
men; of these, five are daily political papers, six are 
daily commercial ditto, two are tri-weekly ditto, three 
duo-weekly ditto, eight weekly ditto, six monthly 
journals, two quarterlies, and two annuals. No duty 
was imposed on these newspapers when the stamp law 
was enforced on the presidency, and the postage upon 
them was reduced one-half. A Calcutta newspaper is 
carredfone thousand miles for threepence ; and when 
any one commences a new journal, the government 
sends the first number, free of postage, into any quar- 
ter of Hindostan the proprietor chooses. The scientific 
periodical of Captain Herbert goes free every where. 
Of native papers there are ten; some are in Persian, 
some in Bengalee, some in Hindostanee, and one in 
broken English. 
ANECDOTE OF MOHAMMED ALI. 

“T will tell you a story,” says his highness. ‘ I 
was born in a village in Albania,-and my father had 
ten children besides me, who are all dead ; but, while 
living, not one of them ever contradicted me. Al- 
though I left my native mountains before I attained 
to manhood, the principal people in the place never 
took any step in business of the commune, without 
previously inquiring what was my pleasure. I came 
to this country an obscure adventurer, and when [ 
was yet but a Bimbashi (captain), it happened one 
day that the commissary had to give each of the Bim- 
bashis a tent. They were all my seniors, and natu- 
rally pretended to a preference over me; but the 
officer said, ‘Stand you all by; this youth, Moham- 
med Ali, shall be served first.” And I was served 
first; and I advanced step by step, as it pleased God 
to ordain; and now here I am—(rising a little on his 
seat, and looking out of the window, which was at 
his elbow, and commanded a view of the Lake Ma. 
reotis)—and now here Iam. I never had a master” 
—(glancing his eye at the roll containing the Imperial 
jirman).—St John's Egypt and Mohammed Ali. 
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: LUCK. : 
A x1np of fatalism, not much less marked than that 
of the Furks, prevails to a considerable extent among 
the lower departments of our own community. Aman 
of imperfect education, when he hears of a neighbour 
having thriven better than himself, though their cir- 
cumstances seem to have been alike, sees no better 
way of protecting himself from the imputation of in- 
ferior ability or industry, than to say, “Oh, but then 
he has been lucky.” A false though amiable tender- 
ness induces others to account for all the disasters of 
their fellows, by supposing that they have been un- 
lucky. On innumerable occasions, again, where the 
sources and circumstances of prosperity and adversity 
are not well known, luck is resorted to as an ever- 
ready and easy solution of the difficulty. From the 
habit which is thus acquired of referring every thing 
to luck, and hearing others do the same, a vast num- 
ber of persons, including many from whom better 
things might be expected, sink into an apathetic way 
of considering both their own circumstances and those 
of others, resign themselves sluggishly to hardships 
they might easily overcome, and see others rise without 
the least desire to follow. 
We trust that those who are superior to this fallacy 
will excuse us for here asserting, for the benefit of 
others, the truism that there is no such thing as luck. 
Chance there is, and many persons have been indebted 
to this for great advantages. But to suppose that 
any individuals are favoured through life with a 
frequent recurrence of advantageous chances, while 
others are exposed to the reverse, is inconsistent 
with all that is ascertained of natural laws, and with 
every idea we can frame ofa just and benevolent Deity. 
Events apparently fortunate may no doubt occur 
oftener than once with particular individuals, before 
a similar incident befalls another; but this is merely 
the caprice of chance, as we may see the dice come 
twice up aces, and is less wonderful, as anatural event, 
than if fortune went round all of us, 4s a mother 
divides bread among her (children, giving us each 
something in succession. Allowing for the possibility 
of one man getting two or three advantages from 
chance before his neighbour gets one, it must be 
plainly asserted and insisted upon, that all the rest de- 
pends upon personal qualities, situation, and otlier 
circumstances. Nay, if we were to examine very 
narrowly what appeared svlely the result of chance, 
we would probably find in many instances that quali- 
ties, situation, and other circumstances, accounted for 
the most of it. Or if in the particular affair under 
examination, nothing of this kind appeared as an 
immediate cause, we might perhaps trace it to some 
circumstances of the kind which had occurred long 
before, and were now operating. Of the latter, cause 
of what appears good fortune, we are enabled by a 
provincial friend to present a very remarkable example, 
in the history of Thomas Dobson, the coppersmith. 
This extraordinary individual was a native of one 
of the north-eastwrn counties of Scotland, and entered 
life as the son of a very poor but honest couple, who 
could barely give him the least tincture of letters. 
Long before the proper age, he was bound apprentice 
to a coppersmith, in order that he might procure, by 
his own exertions, that subsistence which his parents 
could hardly afford to give him. He was rather an 
idly-inclined boy in his younger years, and wrought 
as little as he possibly could; but it was soon observed 
by Tommy’s master and fellow-workmen, that, when 
he did set toa job, he went through it with much more 
than ordinary expedition, and executed the work with 
much more than ordinary neatness and sufficiency. 

For seven long years did Tommy hammer away at 


the rate of some one-and-sixpence or two shillings per 
week, without exhibiting any remarkable change of 
character from that already noticed; but in this time 
his reputation as an expert and clever tradesman had 
become established. On this account, his master at the 
end of the period named, which was the term of his 
apprenticeship, readily accepted of a continuation of 
his services as a journeyman, and in this capacity he 
continued to work to him for four or five years more. 
At this period of his life, Tom had no prospect what- 
ever beyond that of continuing a journeyman copper- 
smith all his life. He had no capital, not a sixpence, 
nor a single friend who could afford him the smallest 
assistance ; and, therefore, though he certainly did 
sometimes indulge in the idea of his one day becoming 
a master, he could yet never discover by what means 
this was to be accomplished. But how short a way 
does human vision penetrate into futurity ! 

One day a gentleman’s carriage drove up to the door 
of Tom’s master’s shop, and the owner of the splendid 
vehicle, ahighly respectable-looking, middle-aged man, 
stepped into the shop. This gentleman was James 
Fotheringham, Esq. of Duntronan, descended of one 
of the most ancient families in the kingdom, and the 
owner of extensive landed property in the neighbeur- 
hood. Mr Fotheringham was rather an eccentric cha- 
racter, and devoted much of his time to mechanical 
pursuits, for which he had a remarkable genius; but 
he frequently required the assistance of regularly bred 
tradesmen in getting up the endless mechanical con- 
trivances in which he delighted. Such workmen he 
was in the habit of hiring for weeks together; keep- 
ing them in his own house, and paying them hand« 
somely for their services. Mr Fotheringham, how- 
ever, was exceedingly difficult to please, not perhaps 
unreasonably so, after all; but none excepting first-rate 
workmen, and men who had some original genius 
about them, as well as manual dexterity, would suit 
him, or had any chance of gaining his favour. At the 
period we introduce Mr Fotheringham to the reader, 
he was earnestly engaged in constructing a clock, or 
timepiece, on a new principle of his own, and he re- 
quired the assistance of a neat-handed coppersmith to 
execute certain departments of the work, and it was 
for the purpose of obtaining one that he now called on 
Mr Anderson, the master of our hero. 

“ Well, Mr Anderson,” said Mr Fotheringham, 
on entering the shop, “‘ I am come to seek a little as- 
sistance from you in the way of your business. Have 
you such a thing about you as a very clever and inge- 
nious workman? JI have already had half a dozen 
tradesmen with me at Duntronan, one after the other, 
to execute a piece of work, which seems to me to be 
very simple, yet not one of them has been able to ac- 
complish it. Now, do you think, Mr Anderson, you 
can let me have a man who could do it ?”’ 

‘Why, Mr Fotheringham,” replied Mr Anderson, 
smiling, “I should not like to promise you that any 
of my men would do that in which no less than half a 
dozen of the craft have failed; but there is one young 
man in the shop whom I would not hesitate to match 
for a pretty considerable sum against any tradesman 
in the line, let him be who he likes ; and if you choose 
to make trial of him, you may have him.” 

“ Let me see him, if you please,” replied Mr Fo- 
theringham, 

Tom was instantly called from the back shop, and 
ushered, all dirty and black as he was, with his shirt 
sleeves tucked up to his shoulders, into the presence 
of Mr Fotheringham. : 

“ Well, Tom,” said the latter, eyeing him with a 
scrutinising look, as if he were endeavouring to dis- 
cover by his countenance whether he was a likely man 


for his purpose, “will you undertake to do that which 
nobody else can ?” 

Tom blushed, and Mr Fotheringham marked the 
blush even through the dirt that would have concealed 
it, and he did not dislike it. To the question, how- 
ever, Tom only muttered a reply; for, besides that 
it would not admit of any serious answer, he perceived 
that it was jestingly put. d 

“Then, Tom,” added Mr Fotheringham, after a 
momentary pause, “if you will not undertake to do 
that which nobody else can, will you undertake to do 
for me the best you can in a small job in your way ?” 

‘““T have no objection to promise you ‘hat, sir,” re- 
plied Tom smiling. 

“ Then come along with me, my lad,” rejoined Mr 
Fotheringham; and in afew minutes afterwards, Tom, 
dirty as he was, and still in his working dress, was 
bundled into the carriage, together with an apron full 
of tools. Mr Fotheringham took his seat beside him, 
and away the carriage drove to Duntronan. 

On arriving at the house, Tom was immediately 
conducted by Mr Fotheringham to a large apartment 
which he occupied as a workshop, and set to work on 
the job for which his services were wanted. Mr Fo- 
theringham first, however, entered into a full and 
minute explanation of the nature and purposes of the 
piece of work he desired to have done; and here he 
was delighted to find, from several pertinent queries 
which Tom put to him from time to time as he went 
on, that he not only fully comprehended what he 
aimed at, but was likely both to simplify and improve 
the work he was to execute. In three days, during 
all which time Mr Fotheringham scarcely ever left 
the workshop, and during which he witnessed, -with 
a pleasure which he could not refrain from often ex= 
pressing, the neat and efficient manner in which the ~ 
work proceeded under Tom’s hands, the job was 
finished, and to something more than the entire. sa- 
tisfaction of Mr Fotheringham, who, over and above 
paying the wages of his assistant, presented him with 
a guinea at his departure. From this period Mr Fo- 
theringham, when he had any similar jobs to be done, 
and he was never long without one, would have no 
other tradesman than Tom Dobson.- The result of 
this frequent and.familiar intercourse, which continued 
for several years, was a strong regard on the part of 
Mr Fotheringham for the ingenious coppersmith, whom 
he frequently assured ,of his patronage and counte- 
nance whenever opportunity offered, or Tom should 
have occasion for them. - Tom, however, though suf- 
ficiently grateful for Mr Fotheringham’s proffered 
kindness, did not see how he could make it in any 
way available, as his master, and one or two others 
who had been a long time established in trade, were in 
possession of the whole business of that part of the 
country ; so that, although Mr Fotheringham might 
himself not only give him all his work should he set 
up business on his owm account, but would, he had 
no doubt, readily advance him a sufficient sum to do 
so, he yet did not think it advisable to entertain any 
idea of making the attempt under such circumstances, 
but rather preferred accepting an offer of higher wages 
which was about this time offered him by a master 
coppersmith in London. To the metropolis Tom ac- 
cordingly removed, and for several years all inter= 
course between him and Mr Fotheringham ceased. 
During this interval, however, Tom had become a 
master, but in a very small way. He had bought the 
good-will and trifling stock in trade of a poor tin and 
copper smith who had a small shop in an obscure part 
of the town—a speculation into which he had been 
entrapped by deceptive accounts of the extent and va- 
lue of the business—and was making a livelihood with 
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such a difficulty as caused him deeply to regret the 
step he had taken. He would willingly have gone 
back to work again as a journeyman; but having em- 
barked his little all in the business in which he was 
now involved, and having moreover taken a three 
years’ lease of his shop, he had no choice left but to 
struggle on the best way he could. 

Tom had been a year and a half thus miserably si- 
tuated, when one day, as he was working away at 
some trifling job, the only one he had had for three 
days, and while under a great depression of spirits 
from the apparent hopelessness of his condition, and 
the total failure of all his hopes as to creating a busi- 
ness, a gentleman stalked through his front’ shop, and 
came plump at once into the back apartment where 
he was at work. Extending his hand good-naturedly 
to the person he addressed, the stranger exclaimed, 
*¢ You see I have found you ont, Tom. How do you 
do, and how do you get on?” Tom looked up, and 
recognised in the person before him. his: old: patron 
and friend Mr Fotheringham. On making this dis- 
covery, he instantly flung down his hammer, rose 
to his feet, and gladly but respectfully took the prof- 
fered hand of hisformer employer:. To Mr Fother- 
ingham’s first salutation, Tom replied categorically, 
that he was well enough in health, but getting on 
very poorly in his business. “‘ Sorry to hear that, 
Tom,” said Mr Fotheringham, seating himself fami- 
liarly on one of the: shop benches; “sorry, man, in- 
deed to hear that.” He then proceeded to inquire 
minately into Tom’s actual situation, what he had 
been doing since he came to London, what were his 
present prospects, and so forth. Having satisfied 
himself on these points, he condescendingly proceeded 
to inform his humble friend what had brought himself 
tothe metropolis. This was explained in a few words. 
He had been returned for the county of » and 
was now in the capital attending his duties in the 
House of Commons as a member of Parliament. 
He also now told Tom how he had found him out. 
Before leaving home, he said, he had called on his old 
master, Anderson, who gave him the address of the 
person by whom hehad been employed when he came 
first to London, and by*this person, who gratuitously 
added the highest character of him asa steady, honest, 
and singularly expert workman, he was informed 
where he was to be found. 

After about half an hour’s conversation of this and 
2 similar kind, Mr Fotheringham rose to depart; but 
before doing this, he gave Tom his address, and de- 
sired him to call upon him on that day eight days at 
three o’clock in the afternoon precisely, and farther 
desired him to think, in the interval, how he could 
serve him, and'to come’ prepared, if possible, with some 
plan for the bettering his condition. He then apolo- 
gised for naming so distant a day for Tom’s visit, by 
stating that, as he was upon a cornmittee, he would 
not have a single hour that he could call his own till 
then. “I have very few friends in London, however, 
Tom,” added Mr Fotheringham, ‘‘and but little in- 
fluence, so that Iam bound in candour to tell you, 
that, however willing I may be to serve you, I am 
afraid I can, after all, do you but little good. How- 
ever,”’ he went on, “we'll talk over this and other 
matters when I see you again.” Having said this, 
and having shaken Tom once more kindly by the hand, 
Mr Fotheringham left the shop; and on his depar- 
ture, Tom, as he had been desired, began to think how 
he could turn his kind patron’s friendship to account ; 
but after a full hour’s thinking, and half an hour’s 
reverie, he could come to no distinct or definite con- 
clusion on the subject. Indeed, as in a former case, 
he did not see that Mr Fotheringham could effectu- 
ally assist him in any but a pecuniary way ; and with- 
out a business, or the prospect of being able to create 
one, he did not perceive either that any trifle of money 
which he could ask or expect from his patron could 
be of any service to him, while it would place him 
under a description of obligation which of all others 
he most detested. “However,” said Tom, winding 
ap his reverie, “ we'll see.” , 

it was on the night of the third day after this, about 
nine o’clock, and just as Tom was in the act of shut- 
ting his little shop, that a carriage drove rapidly up 
the narrow obscure street in which it was situated, 
and, to Tom’s surprise, stopped exactly opposite the 
door. In afew seconds afterwards, a servant in livery 
entered, and inquired, ‘‘Is this Mr Dobson the cop- 
persmith’s ?” “Tt is,” replied Tom, who was the per- 
son spoken to. ‘‘ Are you Mr Dobson ?”’ rejoined the 
aman, ,“ I am,” answered Tom; “ what’s wanted ?” 


“ Master wants to see you instantly,” said the footman. 


“ Who's your master, friend,” inquired Tom in asto- 
nishment, “ and what does he want with me 2” ‘‘ Mas. 
ter’s name is James Fotheringham, Esq. M.P.” an- 

swered the lacquey; “ but what he wants with you I 
don’t know. This only I know, that he desires tosee 
you directly, and we have brought the carriage for 
you; and master desired us not toallow you tochange 
your clothes, but just to bring you along as you are.” 
On hearing the name of Mr Fotheringham, Tom, 
although still a good deal surprised at the singularity 
of the summons, made no further inquiries, but in- 
stantly stepped into the carriage, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour afterwards he was in the presence 
of his patron. 

“‘Come away, Tom,” said the latter, on his enter- 
ing the apartment, and immediately after added, point- 
ing at the same time to an empty chair standing 
opposite the one which he himself occupied by the fire, 
“Sit you down there; I have something particular 
to'say to you.” 


different from Mr Fotheringham’s usual manner, Tom 
was more at a loss than ever to conceive what could 
be wanted with him. But he was not kept long in 
ignorance on that subject. 

“Tom,” said Mr Fotheringham, after a short, pause, 


heard of something, which I think you might turn to 
some account, and it is for that reason that I have 
sent for you thus suddenly. A certain gentleman,” 
continued Mr Fotheringham, ‘‘a member of the ad- 


me that it is the intention of government to issue an 
order shortly for the copper sheathing of the whole 
British navy. Now, Tom, it has occurred to me,” add- 
ed Mr Fotheringham, “that you might make a good 
thing of it, by buying up all the sheet-copper you can 
lay your hands upon, before the ministerial intentions 
in this matter are made public. I have been always 
desirous to serve you, Tom,” went on Mr Fothering- 
ham, “and I think that an opportunity of doing this 
has now presented itself in the way I have just men- 
tioned. Nor is there any breach of confidence in this 
affair, for I obtained my informant’s full consent to 
make what use of the intelligence I pleased, as the 
cabinet did not entertain it in the light.of a seeret. 
All that is in the matter, therefore, is, that we have 
got the information before it has reached others.” 
Tom’s eyes glistened with delight while Mr Fother- 
ingham was speaking ; for he saw at once all the ad- 
vantages which might bederived from the information. 
But his hopes fell again; the bright visions which had 
hurried up to gladden his eyes the instant the impor- 


tant intelligence fell upon his ear, all disappeared as | 


quickly as they had risen, when he reflected that he 
had not a copper to buy copper with. Tom pointed 
out this formidable difficulty to his patron. 

“Oh,” replied the latter laughingly, “ you may be- 


when I thought of you in this matter. It would be 
doing you little service to point out fruit to you so 
high on the wall that you could not reach it without 
a ladder, and bidding you welcome to it, if I did not 
furnish you with the ladder also. You shall make use 
of my name in your purchases, Tom,” continued Mr 
Fotheringham ; “ you shall draw upon me for all the 
copper you buy, and I shall honour your drafts.” 

Little more that it could interest the reader to hea 
passed at this interview. arly on the following day, 
as there was not a. moment to lose, Tem Dobson com- 
menced operations, and before the end of a fortnight 
he had bought up nearly all the sheet-copper in Eng- 
land. In ten days more, the government order to 
copper-sheathe the navy was issued, and contracts for 
the necessary quantity of the metal, limited in their 
execution to a week from the date of the advertise- 
ment, were invited. Tom Dobson transmitted a “ ten- 
der” to the Lords of the Admiralty, of the whole 
quantity wanted, at a certain price, with an offer of 
guarantee for performance. No one competed with 
him; for noone could. His offer was therefore ac- 
cepted. The copper was bought, delivered, and paid 
for, and Tom found himself in pocket by the transac- 
tion somewhere about a hundred thousand pounds. 
Soon after this, Thomas Dobson, Esq. bought a spien- 
did place in his native country, to which he returned 
in the course of a few years, and‘after having nearly 
doubled the above sum. It is only further necessary 
to mention, that he has become the founder of a family 
which promise to become identified with the ancient 
gentry of the couniry, and to be a perpetual monu- 
| ment of his extraordinary fortune, 


ment. 
informed persons, too, who ignorantly sneer at Infant 


From the serious, formal, and under- | 
breath sort’ of tone in which this was said, and so\ 


and still in the same under-breath tone, “I have just | 


ministration, with whom I dined to-day, has informed | 


lieve, Tom, that I did’nt overlook that circumstance | 


‘To return to the question with which we set out, 
it must be obvious to all, that, though Dobson was ine 
debted immediately to a good chance for the basis of 
his fortune, he would not have obtained the benefit of 
that chance if he had not previously recommended. 
himself to an influential and estimable individual by 
his. ingenuity and worth. ; 

HOW SHALL WE BE BETTER? 
(Fourth Article.) : 
INFANT SCHOOLS. 
THE subject of the present article is beyond question 
the most important part of the means that can be dee 
vised for improving the moral condition of man. Un- 
fortunately, it is liable to some strong objecting pre« 
judices, arising from a first and ignorant view of the 
matter, and for the overthrow of which it is difficult. 
to obtain a sufficiently wide diffusion of sound argu 
The number of persons, and generally well. 


Education, is immense, and must no doubt act as.a 
powerful bar to the promotion of the system. Under 
this view of the case, the Editors of the present sheet 
have much pleasure in reflecting that they are able to 
place it in the power of at least three hundred thou. 
sand out of the twenty millions of the community— 
for such they may presume to be the number of their 
readers—to obtain a correct view of the value of in- 
fant schools, 

The grand principle upon which the patrons of in- 
fant schools* proceed, is, that there is no period of life 
during which so much is learnt as in the term between 
the dawn of perception and six years of age. They 
also act—and none act. so truly—on. the idea of Pope, 
that “just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
They alone have made scholars of mankind when they 
were in the twig condition. It must be obvious to all, 
that, instead of this being a.period during which edu- 
cation should be left to chance, or neglected, it is the 
very period during which the greatest vigilance and 
the most systematic plans should be exerted and fol- 
lowed. The worthiness of the information commu- 
nicated is now of greater importance than at any other 
time, and so is also the exercise of the moral faculties, 
and the regulation of the propensities and dispositions, 
seeing that this is the time when the human creature 
is most liable to be turned either to good or to evil. 
That education, too, should now be conducted in 
schools where many are assembled, is another grand 
principle among infant-educationists. No parents are 
in.a condition to prosecute infant education properly ; 
the poor have no time or convenience, even if they 
possessed the ability—the rich, too fastidious to take 
the business upon themselves, depute the charge 
in general to ignorant ‘persons, who never think 
of instructing the young in any thing but error. 
Numbers are, moreover, necessary, because one of the 
principal requisites in the education of the young is to 
train them to act with benevolence and justice towards 
their fellows, so that, when ushered’ into the world, 
they may act upon the same principles. “We can 
readily imagine,” says the Quarterly Review (vol. 
xxxii. p. 426), “that-a prejudice will exist against the 
supposed confinement and restraint to which the chil. 
dren are subjected. No one, however, will urge this, 
who has been eye-witness of the cheerfulness which 
animates these infant prisons. Hxamination’will soon 
prove that all compassion on this head may be spared ¢ 
unless it be supposed that a quarrelsome, squalid animal, 
pining in a garret, or fighting in a street, is in a bet- 
ter condition, moral and physical, than when removed. 
to an airy room, and taught at once to play without 
dispute or selfishness, and to learn all of good that its 
tender age is capable of. “ “ ™ Tt is natural to 
say that the parent is the proper guardian of the child, 
who should never be withdrawn from this its appointed 


protection; and an interesting picture may be sketched | 


of maternal assiduity and domestic tenderness, which 
it would be cruel to destroy. But, practically, what 
is the fact? In the country, for more than half the 
year, the mothers are engaged in field-work ; and the 
children, too young’ for the parochial school, are hud- 
dled together under the care of some old woman, who, 
because she is unfit for any other labour, is charitably 


* Infant schools are an invention of Mr Robert Owen, who, in 
his manufactory at New Lanark, in Scotland, set up one, January 
1, 1816. This was seen in 1819 by Henry Brougham, Esq. who, 
with some friends, set up one in Brewer Street, London, They 
have since been propagated over most parts of the country, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the ingenious and excellent Wil- 
derspin, whose work, deseribing and adyocating them, appeared, 
in 1824. In Scotland, we regret to Jearn that infant education is 
languishing; a_result only attributable to the strength of ancient 
prejudice, and that vis inertie@ which so powerfully affects society 
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supposed to be fit for this, to which, however, she is 
in truth most of all unsuited, both in temper and ac- 
commodation. In towns, a thousand occupations em- 
ploy the mothers away from home during greater part) 
‘of the day, and the children are left under the nomi- 
nal care of some neighbour, or of an elder child, who: 
is probably detained from school for that very pur- 
‘pose: in many cases they are left to run wild, and 
become experienced thieves at six years old. Can we 
doubt their being happier ; can we doubt their being 
better, under a gentle system of restraint, directed by 
@ person fitted for the employment, and selected be- 
cause so fitted ?” 

The fundamental laws of infant education are thus 
laid down by Mr Simpson :— 

lst, A watchful observance and management of the 
temper, whose abuse is the impulse to violence and 
anger, should commence when the subject is yet in 
the cradle. The utmost that can then be attempted 
is the diversion of the infant from the feeling, when 
excited, and its object, and the avoidance of all ex- 
citing causes of its activity. If this be neglected, a 


bent is given, which it is most difficult ever afterwards | 


to set straight. 
2d, The child, so managed by his nurse as to escape | 
the first trials of temper, should be introduced as 


early as possible to his fellows of the same age; the | 


best time is when he can just. walk alone ; for it isin 


the society of his fellows that the means of his moral | 


training are to be found. 

3d, It is advantageous, nay necessary, that his fel- 
lows shall be numerous, presenting a variety of dis- 
positions—an actual world into which he is introduced, 
a world of infant business, and infant intercourse, a 
miniature, and it. is so, of the adult world itself. The 
numbers should rather exceed fifty than fall much 
short of it. : 

4th, But this intercourse must not be at random, 
each infant only bringing its stock of animalism to 
aggravate that of its playmates, and establish a savage 
community. It must be correctly systematised, and 
narrowly superintended and watched, by well-instruct- 
ed and habitually moral persons. é 

5th, The conductor’s own relation to his infant 
charge should be affection, cheerfulness, mirth, and 
that activity of temperament which delights and keeps 
alive the infant faculties. 

6th, The infants should be permitted to play to- 
gether out of doors, in unrestrained freedom; a watch- 
ful eye being all the while kept upon the nature and 
manner of their intercourse. 

jth, Unceasing encouragement should be given to 
the practice of generosity, gentleness, mercy, kind- 
ness, honesty, truth, and cleanliness in personal ha- 
bits; and all occasions of quarrel, or cruelty, or fraud, 
or falsehood, minutely and patiently examined. into, 
and the moral balance, when overset, restored ;, while, 
on the other hand, all indelicacy, filthiness, greedi- 
ness, covetousness, unfairness, dishonesty, violence, 
cruelty, insolence, vanity, cowardice, and obstinacy, 
should be repressed by all the moral police of the 
community. No instance should ever be passed over. 

8th, There ought to be much well-regulated mus- 
cular exercise in the play of the infants, which should 
‘be as much as possible in the open air. 

9th, Their school-hall should be large, and regu- 
larly ventilated when they are out of it, and when 
they are in it if the weather permits; and the impor- 
tance of ventilation, air, exercise, and cleanliness, un- 
ceasingly illustrated, and impressed upon them as a 
habit and a duty., 

10éh, Every means of early implanting taste and 
refinement should be employed, for these are good. pre. 
occupants of the soil to the exclusion of the coarseness 
of vice. The play-ground should be neatly laid out, 
with borders for flowers, shrubs, and fruit-trees, taste- 
ful ornaments erected, which the coarse-minded are 
s0 prone to destroy, and the infants habituated not 
only to respect, but to admire and delight in them; 
while the entire absence of guard or restraint will 
give them the feeling that they are contided in, and 
exercise yet higher feelings than taste and refine- 
ment. =~ 

11th, The too prevalent cruelty of the young to ani- 
mals, often from mere thoughtlessness, may be pre- 
vented by many lessons on the subject, and by the 
actual habit of kindness to pets, kept for the purpose, 
such as a dog, a cat, rabbits, ducks, é&c.; and by 

_ hearing all cruelty, even to reptiles, reprobated by 

their teacher and all their companions. An insector 
reptile ought never to be permitted to be killed or 
tortured. > 


‘12th, The practice of teasing idiots or imbecile per- | 


sons in the streets ought to be held in due reproba- 
tion, as ungenerous, cruel, and cowardly. Inthesame 
way, other hurtful practices, even those which are 
the vices of more advanced years, may be prevented 
by anticipation. For example, ardent, spirits-drink- 
ing may, for the three or four years of the infant 
training, be so constantly reprobated in the precepts, 
lessons, and illustrative stories of the conductor, and 
the ready soqnignenes of the whole: establishment, 
as to be early and indissolubly associated with poison 
and with crime; instead of being, as is now toomuch 
' the case, held up 


Tene of manhood. 
th, Many prejudices, fears, and superstitions, which 
render the great mass of the people intractable, may 


to she young as the joy and privi- | 
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be prevented from taking root, by three or four years 
of contrary impressions ; superstitious terrors, the su- 
pernatural agencies’ and apparition of witches and 
ghosts, distrust of the benevolent advances of the 
richer classes, suspicions, envyings, absurd self-suffi- 
ciencies, and vanities, and many other hurtful and 
anti-social habits of feeling, may beabsolutely excluded, 
and a capacity of much higher moral principle este- 
blished in their stead. 

14th, Besides the moral habitudes which we have 
exemplified rather than fully enumerated—habitudes 
gained by four years’ practice for at least six hours\every 
day—the intellectual faculties must not be neglected 
in infant training.. Those which begin early to actmust 
be the better for early judicious direction and exer- 
cise. At six months old, infants are commencing the 
use of the faculty of observing external objects, and 
are seeing, hearing, and touching with marked acute- 
ness and activity. A judicious nurse, instructed in 
the infant faculties and their relative objects, might 
direct and exercise all these powers to their great im- 
provement, so as to render them better instruments 


for the infant’s use, when, at two years old, he joins | 


‘a number of his cotemporaries. The stimulus of num- 
bers will work wonders on the child, and bring out 
his observing and remembering intellect in a man- 
ner that will surprise his family at home. The 
first objects of his attentive observation will be his 


numerous little friends; then all the varied objects, 


of that new world the infant seminary ; its pictures, 
numerous and highly coloured beyond his dreams’; the 
curiosities of the little museum; the flowers, the fruit- 
trees, the dressed border, of the play-grounds; the 
swings for exercise, the wooden bricks for building, 
the astonishing movements, and feats, and learning, 
and cleverness of the trained pupils, will all fill the 


and heartily engage him in the business of the place 
inaday or two. A skilful teacher will keep up: the 
activity of the faculty of wonder, thus excited, as long 
as he can without the risk of exhausting it. Hvery 
object presented is now a wonder, to be eagerly gazed 
at, and curiously handled; and here will commence, 
with zeal on the infant learner’s side, that grand but 
recent improvement in education, REAL, as distin- 
guished from merely VERBAL, intellectual training ; 
but yet real including verbal as.an accessory, instead 
of verbal excluding real. The discovery, for it is so, 
that it is better at once to introduce the pupil to the 
real tangible visible world, than to do no more than 
talk to him about i¢ in its absence, is of immense va- 
lune, and of admirable application toinfant intellectual 
training. _The child of two years is acutely appetised 
for things, but yet very feebly for words: when, by a 
grand error, words are forced upon him, things will 
infallibly take off his attention, and often has he been 
punished for evincing a law of his nature, inattention 
to his. ‘book.’ If the instructor understands and 
obeys nature, he will readily and judiciously supply 
things or objects to those faculties in his pupil, which 
were created to be intensely gratified with the cogni- 
sance of them.” 

The intellectual part of infant education has been 
arranged in most of the seminaries of that kind upon 
avery good footing. The children are taught, in the 
first place, to sing little metrical lessons, set to fami~ 
liar tunes, and containing such matters of information 
as the days of the week, the months of the year, the 
names of the principal cities in Europe, dry and liquid 
measure, the characters of well-known animals, &c. 
As a. somewhat more advanced study, they are taught 
numeration by means of large moveable figures, the 
simpler rules of arithmetic by balls slipping along 
parallel wires within a square frame, and the elemen- 
tary mathematical figures by means of a long jointed 
slip. of iron somewhat like a joiner’s foot-rule. A 
small book of infant-school poetry has been compiled 
by Mr Milne, of the Edinburgh Model School, con- 
sisting of three departments, devotional, moral, and 
descriptive.* The walls of such schools are usually 
hung round with coloured pictures of animals and 
other objects; and much of the teaching consists in 
that kind of story-telling, and practical fun, in which 
children, wherever placed, are so apt to take pleasure. 

The report of the Edinburgh school, after only the 
third year of its exigtence, gave such an account of 
the intellectual progress, and still more particularly of 
the moral discipline of the pupils, as could not fail to 
strike every mind previously unacquainted with this 
great new discovery for the improvement of our race. 
“Tn the play-ground,” says this document, “are ac- 
quired cleanliness, cheerfulness, health, activity, and 
resource; and social affections are exercised and prac- 
tised. The results in all these particulars are:most 
cheering. Strangers are struck with the, healthy, 
| cleanly, happy, active, and intelligent aspect of the 
| groups. Dirtiness,; indelicacy, and filthiness, are un- 
| known; and habitual kindliness, civility, justice, and 
scrupulous honesty, rule the intercourse of the little 
| community.” In an appendix are given a series of 
| anecdotes illustrative of the efficiency of the system; 
| from which it appears that fighting and quarrelling 
hardly ever occur,,found money is faithfully restored, 
| generosity and justice are) manifested to neighbours, 
‘and mercy to animals; in fact, the whole picture is 
‘one which goes nigh to realise the fabled age of gold, 


_ « The books and Separaine axe sold by Robert Grant and Son, 
booksellers, Edinburgh; and by a certain individual bookseller 
im each of the other large towns. 


youngest new-comer with wonder, delight, and ardour, | 


———————— 
and might flash upon the minds least disposed to hope 


for remarkable results, the conviction that this is the 
true wayto make man what religion requires, and 
moralists desire him to be. 

One cause of the languor which these institutions 
begin to experience, is the failure of those charitable 
supplies upon which they chiefly depend. |The ori- 
ginal subscribers begin to tire of disbursement, and 
the parents themselves in too many cases find even 
twopence a-week to be an obstacle. Trifling as this 
sum Is, It 1s apt to accumulate, in the course of a few 
weeks, to such a debt as becomes a sufficient reason to 
the parent to withdraw his children entirely. It is 
clearly necessary that the education of the very young 
should be paid from the national funds. Let us not 
hear the thoughtless cry, that the circumstance of its 
being obtained for nothing would cause it to be dis- 
regarded and despised. The poorest man knows that 
he contributes to the revenue, and that his obtaining 
education for his children from that source would be 
equivalent to obtaining it for a direct payment. Ina 
national system of education, every man would regard 
the schooling of his offspring as a right of his own, 
enjoyed for the public benefit; and as such, he would 
have every possible motive for taking advantage of it. 


THE GENTLE ART. 
LOCHS. 

Locus !—we love the word Locus, as applied to those 
hill-girdled expanses which decorate our native land. 
Lake is too tame a designation; a shallow epithet. 
It has nothing to do with mountains and precipices, 
heaths and forests. Beautiful it may be, very beauti- 
tiful! Winandermere is very beautiful; Derwent wa- 
ter is very beautiful; Buttermere, Ullswater, and 
Coniston, are very beautiful ; nay, in truth, they are 
of a higher nature than beautiful; for these all lie 
among hills—but not Scottish hills; not the unplanted 
places—dwellings of the storm and the eagle. 

Whet is of all things on earth the most changeable 
appeareth so the least; we mean water, taken in a 
wide sense, as the sea, or a loch. There is no moun- 


tain in the land which we can certify as presenting : 


the same appearance it did five centuries ago. Fo- 
rests then grew where the bare turf lies, and what is 
now wooded may have been naked and desert. So 
with valleys: the ploughshare shath altered nature, 
end mansions occupy the lair of the brute-and the ree 
sort of the robber ; but waters, seas, lochs, and many 
rivers, are still the same. Our forefathers saw them, 
calm or agitated, as we behold them. The olden names 
are as appropriate as ever. Looking on them, wesee 
histories verified, legends enhanced; we descry the 
fording of armies, the flight of captive queens, the 
adventures of forsaken princes, hunted like wolves 
in their own shackled realm—a price on their heads— 


“ The sleuths of fate unbound 
To track their solitary flight 
O’er the disastrous ground |” 

Loch Lomond ! Loch Awe! Loch Laggan ! “Loch 
Ericht! Loch Rannoch! Loch Tay! Loch Earn t 
Loch Lubnaig! Loch Achray! Loch Ketturin!— 
why need we name more ?—and yet hundreds there 
are, wild and magnificent as these, which we love 
as well, wherein all day long we have angled, with 
an angler’s hope and patience, with a poet’s thoughts 
expanding within us, fearless of the world’s con» 
tempt, and speaking of Nature as we speak not 
to men, but guilelessly, having no distrust, and elo« 
quently, dreading no rebuke. St Mary’s Loch, of 
all,/ is our best beloved—Yarrow’s nurse—a sheet 
of water, not sublime, nor yet: singularly beautiful, 
for it wants a fringe of wood and a few islets, and 
those swans, described by Wordsworth so poetically, 
but strangers ever, unless in the depth of a sévere 
winter, to its bright and quiet surface; yet, truly, 
there is a winning something about it, a “pastoral 
grace,” that lures the angler’s heart. Nor doth it 
want substance for pastime; welladapted to the nur. 
ture of trout, it is altogether a prime and. special 
resort, Yet the fish caught therein, if we except 
one variety, are in general soft and fiabby, not 
agreeable to the taste, and very far from equalling 
those found in the Highland lochs or in Loch Leven. 
The fact is, its very fitness is the cause of its being 
overstocked. There are in the\ neighbourhood too 


| many breeding streams, and the outlet. by which the 


young fry would naturally descend, being difficult te 


| discover, they are compelled in great shoals to remain 
|in the loch, until directed in their escape by some 
‘heavy flood, which is felt throughout the whole mass 


of waters. Salmon also, and sea-trout, which find 


‘their way up in winter, are, owing to the same cir< 


cumstance, necessitated to spend the summer months 
in this prison. Wehave taken them with a trout- 
fly in Jane, seemingly quite clear and silvery, but 
large-headed, and worn down to half their proper 


thickness; nay, at that time we have beheld twenty 


or thirty of those huge fish leaping about in different: 
parts: of the loch, unable, we allege, to make good 
their exit. Such, also, is the case in Loch Tay, and 
we suspect in every loch approachable from the sea, 
as Loch Awe and others, although in these two the: 
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body of effluent water is much larger than that which 
leaves St Mary’s. : 

Connected with lochs, we may here mention what 
varieties of trout are generally to be found in them, 
compared with rivers. We have detected more than 
a dozen sorts after one day’s angling, all perfectly dis- 
tinct, and individually marked. In St Mary’s Loch 
this fact is particularly observable, but we shall de- 
vote more appropriately to this matter a succeeding 
chapter, although induced at present to show some 
reason why and how this variety is produced. 

Streams, by their continual motion, cause in many 
parts a sameness at the bottom or channel, upon which 
account the different feeding-grounds are alike as to 
what they yield; hence, the trout are naturally simi- 
lar and of one appearance ; still, as often is the case, 
especially in slow waters, if there be a variety of feed- 
ing-grounds, you find also a proportionate variety of 
trout. It seldom happens, however,-that above three 
or four sorts are to be discovered in the same river, 
owing, as we have just mentioned, to the general same- 
ness of the channel. Lochs, on the other hand, which 
are stationary and unimpaired below, contain, accord- 
ing to their extent and the soil which they cover, so 
many beds or feeding-grounds of a separate nature, 
producing each its variety of fish. The streams and 
burns also which they receive are often widely dif- 
ferent, some rocky, some passing through rich and 
fertile valleys, others over black and barren moors, to 
which (their native abodes) fish, when swept into a 
huge reservoir, are unable toreturn, being bewildered 
as to the entrance back, or more possibly induced to 
Temain in a wider though foreign sphere. 

Recurring to the subject of this chapter, we shall 
extend our observations on lochs by a few remarks 
upon their suitableness for angling. Now, we think 
river-sport far more agreeable, and requiring greater 
ingenuity ; besides, it is a healthier exercise. You 
are kept in more rapid motion—a great preventive 
to the wader of colds and rheumatisms, which stand- 
ing middle-deep in a still and freezing water is likely 
to promote. Streams are both warmer and shallower ; 
they harbour less vermin, and are not nearly so dan- 
gerous as to footing. No doubt, lochs may be boated 
or fished from the banks; a poor fisher in general he 
is who adopts the latter method; nay, a craven angler, 
and effeminate ; still we make no reference to unford- 
able parts of a loch. Foolhardiness and cowardice are 
equally to be despised. A pretender to the gentle art 
ought, however, to hesitate none upon a shallow, but 
boldly to plunge forward, should good sport be the 
probable result. Yet, we do confess, this is often a 
disagreeable duty, owing sometimes to the bogginess 
and irregularity of the soil beneath, sometimes to the 
coldness of the water, and, as we have once or twice 
experienced, toits poisonousnature. ‘This latter qua- 
lity may be observed in a small loch near Kinghorn 
in Fife, inhabited by pike only. It is covered with 
weeds and water-plants, which so taint and violate 
its contents, as to render wading therein absolutely 
in its effects frightful and dangerous. The part of 
the body immersed becomes covered with scarlet erup- 
tions. No doubt this may be the work of a minute 
insect, capable of penetrating a closely-knit stocking ; 
at all events it is unpleasant, and not to be courted. 
Upon the whole, we are advocates of the wading sys- 
tem, in streams especially, and in all weathers. We 
shall give our reasons more fully in an after chapter ; 
at present, a few words upon boating may not be amiss, 
as connected with loch fishing. 

One very great objection to this mode of angling is 
the dependent state in which the angler is placed. 
Unable at the same moment himself to manage both 
oars and tackle, he must needs either have a compa- 
nion, who soon tires of the toilsome occupation, or else 
a hired boatman, who pretends superior sagacity, and 
provokes one by obstinate self-will and everlasting 
jabber. Besides, trout seldom, except at feeding hours, 
rise in very deep water; on the contrary, they keep to 
the margin, where all the ground-food is generated, 
and are commonly accessible within a dozen or two 
yards of it. From thence, also, they are drawn out 
without loss of time, nor are thus so liable to escape 
after being hooked. 

In trolling, however, for large fish, as is practised 
in Loch Awe and other places, a boat, we allow, is ne- 
cessary ; nor do its other inconveniences detract from 
the pleasure of such delicious sport ; nevertheless, in 
ordinary angling, we love the pedestrian style; none 
of those are we who practise the art cavalierly, or on 
horseback, as some vaunt. 

And now to speak of an abomination in loch fishing 
lately introduced. Let every true angler abjure the 
lath ; it is a poacher’s instrument ; killing, no doubt; 
alarmingly fatal; so is lime in a narrow brook, or vi- 
triol, or the pock-net. Pretty means these for an 
honest angler to use !—ingenious and crafty contri- 
vances, wherewith to kill time and make merriment ! 
This engine of death and torture, appropriately called 
the otter by James Hogg of Altrive, on account 
of the similarity of its movements to those of that 
animal, consists of a thinnish board of wood, thirty 
inches long by ten broad, shaped in the form of a boat, 
and loaded below with a narrow stripe of sheet-lead. 


This, when placed lengthwise in water, presents an 


upright position, sinking to within a short distance of 
its top. Near the extremities of this board are seve- 
ral holes, to which is attached a cross-band of string 
or cord, as toa paper kite. In fact, the whole affair 
acts upon the same principle, To this cross-band the 


line is fastened, generally made of oiled silk, and very 
strong; along it, at regular intervals, are hung a 
score or two of fly-hooks of all sizes, also baited min- 
now-tackles, the whole occupying about thirty yards. 
More line is, however, necessary, wound upon a pirn 
‘and held off the ground by a remarkably stout rod. 
Two individuals are required to bring this engine into 
action ; one of whom holds the rod, and the other, at 
the distance of the line occupied by the tackle, sets the 
board adrift. The former person, who stands also at 
the margin to windward, then moves forward. The 
lath sails out, carrying with it the whole train of flies, 
until almost at right angles with the fisher. Still he 
proceeds, kept pace with by this singular apparatus, 
which it requires some degree of skill to manage. 
When one fish is hooked, there is no necessity for 
drawing it ashore immediately. The beauty is to drag 
in a dozen at a time, although, from durance vile and 
lengthy, many are taken in a dying and exhausted 
state; others escape with injured mouths to become 
thin, sickly, and shy, and of these not a few expire 
in this condition. ‘Such is angling by means of the 
lath, a system in practice on the English lakes, and 
gradually creeping northwards to the extinction of 
that nicer and more gentlemanly craft, where skill and 
talent take the precedence of brutality and.ignorance. 
The harm it does is incalculable, far beyond even its 
profits ; for the fish thereby injured and deteriorated 
greatly exceed the number taken. 

And now, speaking of lochs and the mode of angling 
therein, from which we have made a tedious diver- 
tisement, it is notable that they breed less cunning 
fish than rivers do, on which account the fly used may 
be larger and more gaudy. Worms, unless at night, 
are generally an unsuccessful bait; the gut to which 
the hook is attached being readily discernible in stand- 
ing waters, unless itself in motion. Minnows are a 
good evening morsel, especially to large trout on the 
look-out. From a boat, small par or trout themselves 
do rare execution, when used on a sunny day with a 
long line and lead. In this manner the biggest fish 
are taken, some weighing as much as thirty pounds. 
But of these monsters we shall treat hereafter. 


A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 
THE SEINE. 
OnE of the finest things about Paris is the series of 
quays which line both sides of the Seine. In London, 
as every body knows, the dwelling-houses, warehouses, 
and wharves, trench so closely on the Thames, that 
no room is left for a walk on the banks of the river. 


It is unfortunate that such should necessarily be the 


case, for it greatly spoils the appearance of the Thames, 
and leaves the thoroughfare to be carried on by means 
of the crowded streets at a distance from the water. 
The quays upon the banks of the Liffey at Dublin are 
generally considered to form the best feature in the 
construction of the Irish metropolis; they are long, 
spacious, and commodious, and, like those along the 
Clyde at Glasgow, are the agreeable resort of crowds 
of promenaders. ‘The quays of Paris are, however, far 
superior to*those of either Dublin or Glasgow. They 
are extensive lines of street, with well bnilt-houses on 
the one side, and the river on the other, and have evi- 
dently been arranged and put into their present ex- 
cellent condition at an immense expense. The reader 
will be pleased to conceive the idea of lines of street, 
such as I mention, extending a distance of four or five 
miles along each side of the Seine, and measuring al- 
together no less than fifteen English miles. There is 
nothing in Europe, I believe, which can in any respect 
rival so noble a series of thoroughfares. 

It seems that Bonaparte particularly directed his 
attention to the improvement of Paris by the construc. 
tion and repair of the quays, which in some places 
were exceedingly ill kept before his time, and his plans 
have since been completed. In the present day, we 
find chem well causewayed or paved with a bounding 
stone parapet or wall next the river. There are like. 
wise side pavements for foot passengers next the para- 
pet, but these are not made with flat freestones, and do 
not feel very smooth for the feet of those accustomed 
to the level foot pavements of the large English and 
Scotch towns. These quays, nevertheless, form one 
of the principal charms of Paris. You may walk along 
them for miles, enjoying in some places almost perfect 
solitude and the fine pure air of the country; and in 
others be entertained by the crowds which press along 
on pleasure or business, by the numerous stalls of pic- 
ture-dealers and booksellers, or by the noble views 
which they afford of some of the most splendid and 
interesting architecture of which the city can boast. 
Standing upon the Bridge of Louis XVI.—which I 
have already described as being that which connects 
the Place Concord at the end of the Tuilleries’ gar- 
dens with the quay on which is erected the Chamber 
of Deputies—standing, I say, upon this elegant bridge, 
surmounted with its white marble statues, and looking 
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up along the Seine on a fine sunshiny forenoon, there 
will be perceived a scene of beauty—city beauty—which 
the beholder, if he have a particle of taste, will re- 
member during the whole of his existence. On the 
left, you have the palaces of the Tuilleries and Louvre; 
and beyond these, the Place de Grave and Hotel 
de Ville, a dark ancient mansion, in which were 
transacted numberless deeds which blacken the his- 
tory of the revolutionary troubles. Opposite to that 
civic stronghold are seen the lofty square turrets of 
Notre Dame, which rise from amidst the tall ancient 
buildings on the Isle de la Cité, in the centre of the 
river, and which conspicuous edifices present the point 
of a wedge as it were down the stream, and bridled in 
across by the most ancient of all the bridges, the Pont 
Neuf. On the right, and approaching nearer the 
place where you stand, vou perceive, opposite the 
Louvre, the blackened pillars and pediments which 
decorate the building called the Institute of France, 
once the seat of the far-famed French Academy; but 
now, the pillars are not only blackened with age, but 
here and there notched and broken by the cannon 
balls fired in this direction across the Pont des Arts 
during the ‘‘ three days” of July 1830. 

I have never yet seen any description which did 
justice to the Seine. The English tourists who speak 
of it generally do so with something like a feeling of 
contempt. Because it is inferior to the Thames, it is 
therefore thought to be worthy of condemnation. The 
Seine can have no pretension to be brought forward 
as a rival of the Thames, which is a spacious deep 
river almost bearing the character of an inland sea, 
and forming one of the finest navigable streams in 
Europe. The Seine, on the other hand, is much more 
river-like in its appearance; at the broadest part, 
within Paris, at the Pont Neuf, it measures 783 French 
feet, or upwards of 800 English feet, in breadth; but 
it is more commonly only about half this in width, or 
about as broad as the Clyde is at the New Bridge of 
Glasgow. The Seine runs altogether a distance of 
seventy leagues from its source to its mouth, and its 
mean velocity is twenty inches in a second. Its wa- 
ters are liable to rise considerably; yet this would 
not impede the progress of navigation upon it, if the 
French were willing to take advantage of it. At pre- 
sent it affords a cheap and easy means of supplying 
the capital with articles of consumption. It commu- 
nicates with several canals, and from the departments 
above Paris, many boats arrive annually, loaded with 
fruit, hay, corn, flour, tiles, wine, bricks, hemp, flax, 
and other goods, besides floats of timber, firewood, and 
charcoal. It also affords a communication for boats 
burdened with foreign produce from Havre, at its 
mouth, as well as Rouen, half way up; however, all 
the traflic thus carried on upon it is a mere nothing 
when compared with the trade of any of the English 
navigable canals. One of the things which will most 
astonish the visitor in Paris is the death-like silence 
—the want of all stir—upon the Seine. Excepting 
two or three clumsy large boats laden with firewood, 
and lying at the quay delivering their cargoes, and 
also the floating washing and bathing houses already 
partially alluded to, you see no craft whatever upon 
the river. Not amast, not even so much as a wherry, 
is to beseen. Your view along the surface of the clear 
and really beautiful stream is altogether unimpeded. 
Three minutes’ observation will serve to convince the 
onlooker that the French are not a maritime—not a 
boating people. I was particularly struck with this 
neglect of the capabilities of a fine river; and when I 
coupled this remark with what I elsewhere noticed in 
respect to the apparent disinclination of the young 
men and boys in the French seaports to amuse them- 
selves with boats, I thought it was not without good 
reason that John Bull had acquired the dominion o: 
the seas. 

From Paris to Rouen and Havre, through Nor- 
mandy, the Seine offers a prospect of some of the finest 
scenery in the north of France. At some places the 
river parts into branches, leaving pretty woody islets 
between; and at others it winds through luxuriant 
vales overhung with orchards, cottages, and vine- 
yards.’ Little, however, seems to be done to render 
it more susceptible of navigation. A regular steam 
communication from Havre to Paris would be one ox 
the greatest improvements which could be effected in 
France, and would be extremely productive, for it 
would be preferred to all other means of conveyance 
by travellers. Surely some spare English capital might 
be profitably directed to this exceedingly desirable 
undertaking. k 

Greatly as the French have improved in modern 
times, they have yet a great deal to learn before they 
can pretend to compete with neighbouring nations in 
regard to commerce. I will just méntion one circum- 
stance illustrative of this point, which will probably 
surprise the reader. The barriers of Paris resemble 
toll-bars, but instead of a toll-house and keepers, there 
is a lodge in which are stationed about a dozen men 
dressed in dark-green uniforms. These are called 
douaniers, or custom-house officers; and it is their 
duty to examine every vehicle that passes through the 
gateway towards the city. They stop every omnibus, 
stage-coach, diligence, and cabriol@®; and they may, 
if they please, arrest the progress of every gentleman’s 
carriage or gig. Having thus stopped the vehicles as 
they pass, they open the doors, look behind the feet 
and legs of the passengers, mount upon the roof, and 
there rummage among the luggage; all which is for 
the purpose of exacting certain duties on certain kinds 
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of goods going into the town. Insufferable as this 
may appear, it gives no trouble whatever in com- 
parison to what is frequently endured by carriers. 
The French carriers have large and very long carts, 
nicely poised upon a central axle, with two wheels, 
-and which carts appear to carry almost as great a 
“quantity of goods as an English waggon. It is by 
hese useful vehicles that a large proportion of the ar- 
ticles of consumption is brought to Paris. No sooner 
do they reach the outside of the barriers than every 
article has to be taken down to be examined by the 
douaniers. You will see casks, bales, boxes, and 
packages of all kinds, strewed upon the ground, and 
the officials wandering amidst the wreck, noting down 
the duties to be exacted, or searching for articles 
which are reckoned contraband. On witnessing a 
spectale of this nature, it is impossible to withhold 
pity from the unhappy carrier, who has at least one 
whole day’s hard labour in unpacking and packing his 
wares. Similar searches are continually taking place 
on all the roads and rivers, and at the entrances to all 
the towns. Not to speak of the trouble, the injury 
sustained in these detentions by loss of time, must be 
immense. How the French should submit to this 
species of annoyance, which would on no account be 
tolerated in England, is more than I am able either to 
comprehend or explain. 


A very short acquaintance with France is sufficient 
to impress upon the mind of the visitor that the inha- 
bitants generally are still very far behind the people 
of this country, as respects what we consider the most 
commonplace improvements. I shall afterwards note 
a few of the most obvious deficiencies, and will there- 
fore here only allude to what I saw upon the Seine 
at Paris. Persons who have chanced to visit our 
wharves and quays will have remarked that heavy 
goods are lifted to and from the boats or ships by 
means of a simple contrivance, technically called a 
crane. It is made of iron, and the turning of a wind- 
lass by one or two men has the effect of lifting and 
swinging goods out of or into the vessels which lie 
alongside. Such a simple and useful mechanical con- 
trivance prevails all over Great Britain. Instead of a 
machine of this kind, I observed at one of the quays 
at Paris, where large stones and heavy goods have to 
be lifted from the boats to the shore, a singularly old- 
fashioned uncouth machine, intended to answer the 
purpose of acrane. It was made of wood, and resem- 
bled an immensely large mill-wheel, fashioned like 
the revolving cage of asquirrel or turnspit, being pro- 
vided inside with steps; up which a. party of men con- 
stantly keep ascending, by which a revolving motion 
is procured, and the goods are lifted by the winding 
of the rope round the outside of the wheel. On be- 
holding this elegant piece of mechanism, my compa- 
nion and myself could not restrain ourselves from 
bursting into a roar of laughter, which seemed by no 
means to please a number of gens d’armes who were 
in attendance on its metions. 


ADVENTURE OF A BRITISH SOLDIER. 
In the year 1759, when the war with France was 
conducted with great spirit in North America, a 
division of the British army was encamped on the 
banks of a river, and in a position so favoured by na- 
ture, that it was difficult for any military art to sur- 
prise it. War in America was rather a species of 
hunting than a regular campaign. The French, 


. like the British, had incorporated the Indians into 


their ranks, and had made them useful in a species 
of war to which their habits of life had peculiarly 
fitted them. ‘They sallied out of their impenetra- 
ble forests and jungles, and with their arrows and 
*tomahawks committed daily waste upon the British 
army—surprising their sentinels, cutting off their 
stragglers, and even when the alarmi was given and 
pursuit commenced, they fled with a swiftness that the 
speed of cavalry could not overtake, into rocks and 
. fastnesses whither it was dangerous to follow them. 
In order to limit as far as possible this species of war, 
in which there was so much loss and £0 little honour, 
it was the custom with every regiment to extend its 
outposts to a great distance beyond the encampments ; 
to station sentinels some miles in the woods, and keep 
a constant guard round the main body. 
+ A regiment of foot was at this time stationed upon 
the conifines of a boundless savannah, 
oflice was to guard every avenue of approach to the 
main’ body; the sentinels, whose posts penetrated into 
_ the woods, were supplied from the ranks, and the ser- 


- yice of this regiment was thus more hazardous than 


that of any other. Its loss was likewise great. The 
sentinels were perpetually surprised upon their posts 
by the Indians, and were borne off their stations 
without communigating any alarm, or being heard of 
after. Not a trace was left of the manner in which 
they had been conveyed away, except that upon one 
or two occasions, a few drops of blood had appeared 
upon the leaves which covered the ground. Many 
imputed this unaccountable disappearance to treachery, 


Tits particular | 


and suggested as an unanswerable argument, that the 
men thus surprised might at least have fired their 
muskets, and communicated the alarm to the conti- 
guous posts. Others who could not be brought to 
consider it as treachery, were content to receive it as 
a mystery which time would unravel. 

One morning, the sentinels having been stationed 
as usual over night, the guard went out at sunrise to 
relieve a post which extended a considerable distance 
into the wood. The sentinel was gone! The sur- 
prise was great; but the circumstance had occurred 
before. They left another man, and departed, wish- 
ing him betterluck. ‘* You need not be afraid,”’ said 
the man with warmth; “I shall not desert !” 

The relief company returned to the guard-house. 
The sentinels were replaced every four hours, and at 
the appointed time the guard again marched to re- 
lieve the post. To their inexpressible astonishment, 
the man was gone! They searched round the spot, 
but no traces could be found of his disappearance. It 
was necessary that the station, from a stronger motive 
than ever, should not remain unoccupied ; they were 
compelled to leave another man, and returned to the 
guard-house. The superstition of the soldiers was 
awakened, and terror ran through the regiment. 
The colonel being apprised of the occurrence, signified 
his intention to accompany the guard when they re- 
lieved the sentinel they had left. At the appointed 
time, they all marched together; and again, to their 
unutterable wonder, they found the post vacant, and 
the man gone! Under these circumstances, the co- 
lonel hesitated whether he should station a whole 
company on the spot, or whether he should again sub- 
mit the post to a single sentinel. ‘The cause of these 
repeated disappearances of men, whose courage and 
honesty were never suspected, must be discovered ; 


and it seemed not likely that this discovery could be- 


obtained by persisting in the old method. Three brave 
men were now lost to the regiment, and to assign the 
post to a fourth seemed nothing less than giving him 
up to destruction. The poor fellow whose turn it 
was to take the station, though a man in other re- 
spects of incomparable resolution, trembled from head 
to foot. ‘I must do my duty,” said he to the officer ; 
“JT know that; but I should like to lose my life with 
more credit.”” ‘I will leave no man,” said the co- 
lonel, ‘‘ against his will.” Aman immediately stept 
from the ranks, and desired to take the post. Every 
mouth commended his resolution. ‘‘I will not be 
taken alive,” said he; ‘and you shall hear of me on 
the least alarm. At all events, I will fire my piece if 
I hear the least noise. If a crow chatters or a leaf 
falis, you shall hear my musket. You may bealarmed 
when nothing is the matter; but you must take the 
chance as the condition of the discovery.” The colonel 
applauded his courage, and told him he would be right 
to fire upon the least noise which was ambiguous. 
His comrades shook hands with him, and left him 
with a melancholy foreboding. ‘The company marched 
back, and waited the event in the guard-house. 

An hour had elapsed, and every ear was upon the 
rack for the discharge of the musket, when, upon a 
sudden, the report was heard. The guard immedi- 
ately marched, accompanied, as before, by the colonel, 
and some of the most experienced officers of the regi- 
ment. As they approached the post, they saw the 
man advancing towards them, dragging another man 
on the ground by the hair of his head. When they 
came up to him, it appeared to be an Indian whom 
he had shot. An explanation was immediately re- 
quired. 

“J told your honour,” said the man, “ that I should 
fire if I heard the least noise. The resolution I had 
taken has saved my life. I had not been long on my 
post when I heard a rustling at some short distance ; 
I looked, and saw an American hog, such as are com- 
mon in the woods, crawling along the ground, and 
seemingly looking for nuts under the trees and among 
the leaves. As these animals are so very common, I 
ceased to consider it for some minutes; but being on 
the constant alarm and expectation of attack, and 
scarcely knowing what was to be considered a real 
cause of apprehension, I kept my eyes vigilantly fixed 
upon it, and marked its progress among the trees; 
still there was no need to give the alarm, and my 
thoughts were directed to danger from another quar- 
ter. It struck me, however, as somewhat singular, 


| to see this animal making, by a circuitous passage, 


for a thick coppice immediately behind my post. I 
therefore kept my eye constantly fixed upon it, and as 
it was now within a few yards of the coppice, hesi- 
tated whether I should not fire. My comrades, 
thought I, would laugh at me for alarming them by 
shooting a pig. Ihad almost resolved to let it alone, 
when, just as it approached the thicket, I thought I 
observed it give an unusual spring. Ino longer hesi- 
tated: I took my aim—discharged my piece—and the 
animal was instantly stretched before me with a groan 
which [ conceived to be that of a human creature. I 
went up to it, and judge my astonishment when I 
found that I had killed an Indian! He had enveloped 
himself with the skin of one of these wild hogs so art- 
fully and completely, his hands and feet were so en- 
tirely concealed in it, and his gait and appearance so 
exactly correspondent to that of the animal, that, im- 


| perfectly as they were always seen through the trees 
and jungles, the disguise could not bé penetrated at a 


ey 


distance, and scarcely discovered upon the nearest 
aspect. He was armed with a dagger and a toma- 
hawk.” 

Such was the substance of this man’s relation. The 
cause of the disappearance of the other sentinels was 
now apparent. The Indians, sheltered in this dis- 
guise, secreted themselves in the coppice; watched 
the moment when they could throw it off ; burst upon 
the sentinels without previous alarm; and too quick 
to give them an opportunity to discharge their pieces, 
either stabbed or scalped them, and bore their bodies 
away, which they concealed at some distance among 
the leaves.—From a Scrap-Book. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

SOCRATES. ‘ 
Iw the life of this distinguished man, we find one of 
the most noble models of wisdom and virtue in an- 
cient times. Socrates was a native of Athens in 
Greece, where he was born, four hundred and seventy 
years before the Christian era. His parents were in 
humble circumstances ; his father being a statuary of 
little reputation, and his mother a midwife. Our ac- 
counts of his youth are very imperfect; but it may 
be confidently asserted, that, notwithstanding the po- 
verty of his father, he received a good education, ac- 
cording to the notions of his age and nation. After 
receiving the elements of his education, he was im- 
pelled by his genius to acquire information on the 
most important subjects of human knowledge.- At 
that time the Sophists, a class of teachers of the 
nature of mind, matter, the destiny of man, and other 
abstruse points, were perverting the heads and corrupt- 
ing the hearts of the Grecian youth, and Socrates 
placed himself under the instruction of the most cele- 
brated of these blind guides; but he soon abandoned 
the halls of these pretenders, and resolved to obtain 
by his own reflection what others were unable to give 
him, and to penetrate by patient thought to true 
knowledge. 


While in this frame of mind, Socrates became deeply 
affected by reading an inscription on the temple oi 
Apollo at Delphi. This striking inscription consisted 
of only two words, Know THYSELF; but it gave a 
serious turn to his thoughts. He began to study him- 
self, to reflect upon the phenomena of his own mind, 
to meditate on the destiny of mankind; and he re- 
solved to devote his life to instructing his fellow- 
citizens in their highest good, and-making them wise, 
honest, and pious. It should here be explained, that 
at this period of Grecian history it was very common 
for profound thinking men to devote themselves to be 
teachers of all that was then known of divine and hu- 
man knowledge. It will be recollected that as yet 
there was nothing known definitely or correctly on these 
subjects. The whole Grecian people were heathens ; 
they worshipped gods of their own imagination or 
creation; and four centuries had yet to elapse before 
the sun of Christianity was to rise to illuminate the 
moral darkness. Socrates, like others, was a wor- 
shipper, or an honourer, of his country’s deities; yet 
it is learned from authentic record that he was also 
a believer in one great God, the acknowledged creator 
of all things. With our present limited extent of 
information, it is extremely difficult for us to compre- 
hend how these ideas of a multiplicity of heathen gods 
and of one Supreme Being were compatible; yet it 
seems such was the case. It was also customary for 
the kind of teachers we are speaking of, to believe 
themselves to be ambassadors sent by God; and by a 
similar strange infatuation, Socrates believed himself 
to be commissioned by the Deity, and to the close of 
his life adhered to this extravagant delusion. 

Socrates commenced his career as a teacher of man- 
kind in'a character entirely opposite to that of the 
Sophists. While they were distinguished by display 
and wealth, Socrates appeared in a poor cloak, which 
he wore at all seasons of the year; and he even dis- 
dained the use of shoes, by which circumstance we 
may form an opinion of the enthusiasm which affected 
his actions. In his capacity of an instructor of the 
people, he did not confine himself to splendid halls of 
lecture, but occupied his time from the dawn of day 
in seeking persons whom he might instruct in all that 
is important to mankind in general, and to the pri. 
vate circumstances of each. He went to the public 
assemblies, and the most crowded streets; or entered 
the workshops of mechanics and artists, conversing 
with them on religious duties, on their social and 
political relations, on all subjects relating to morals, 
and even on agriculture, war, and the arts. He 
exerted himself particularly in leading inquisitive 
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young men to the pursuit of truth andthe formation 
of habits of thought. Wherever he went, he was at- 
tended by a circle of disciples, who caught from him 
the spirit of free inquiry, and were inspired with his 
zeal for the highest good, for religion, truth, and vir- 
tue. The succeeding schools of philosophy in Greece 
are therefore justly traced back to him; and he is 
to be regarded as the master who gave philosophical 
investigation among the Greeks its highest direc- 
tion. Among his most distinguished disciples were 
Alcibiades, Crito, Xenophon, Aristippus, Phadon, 
Cebes, Euclid, and Plato. It appears that he gave 
them instructions in politics, rhetoric, logic, ethics, 
arithmetic, and geometry; he also read with them 
the principal poets, and pointed out their beauties. 
Hitherto the Greeks had no correct system of morals, 
and Socrates was the first of their teachers who 
endeavoured to inculcate practical morality. He 
showed the difference between religion and impiety ; 
explained in what the noble and ignoble, justice and 
injustice, reason and folly, courage and cowardice, 
consist; what ‘constitutes a state, and what a states- 
man; spoke of forms of government, and what quali- 
ties are requisite in a magistrate ; besides other sub- 
jects, the knowledge of which he regarded important 
to a good man, and of which none but the mean- 
spirited are content to remain ignorant. All his in« 
quiries took a practical turn, and he valued speculation 
and theory only as connected with practice; for the 
end of all knowledge, he affirmed, is virtue. Socrates 
was fully convinced of the existence of an all-ruling, 
almighty, wise, good, and omniscient Being. The 
system of nature, and especially the admirable struc- 
ture of the human frame, seemed to him a positive 
proof of a Creator. He esteemed it rash to speculate 
upon the substance of this lofty being, and deemed it 
sufficient to set in a-clear light his spiritual nature. 
It-is evident that he worshipped one God as the crea- 
tor of the world and the judge of all mankind; because 
Xenophon represents him as speaking expressly, se- 
veral times, of one God only; although in other places 
he speaks of gods, which he seems to have regarded as 
subordinate to the Supreme Being. Yet, as we have 
already said, it is difficult to understand how such a 
wise man as Socrates should, at one and the same 
time, have believed in one God the Creator, and a 
variety of petty gods, or rather chiefs, and others who 
had been deified by his ignorant countrymen. This 
is one of those curious inconsistencies of character 
which cannot well be accounted for; although there 
is reason to suppose that he merely honoured his 
country’s gods, according to the usages which anti- 
quity and custom had consecrated, in order not to of- 
fend the prejudices of his weaker brethren. 

Socrates was distinguished above all the other phi- 
losophers of Greece'for the undisturbed serenity of his 
mind. He would allow no misfortune to ruffle his 
temper. His wife, Xanthippe, was ‘a noted shrew; 
yet he was exceedingly kind to her, tried to soothe 
the asperities of her disposition, and when he found 
all his efforts unavailing, he viewed her ouly as an 
excellent instrument of discipline. He always treated 
his body as a servant, and inured it to every priva- 
tion; so that moderation to him was an easy virtue, 
aid he retained in old age his youthful vigour, phy- 
sical and mental. He also never shrunk from per- 
forming his services as a citizen, however incompatible 
with his profession of a public teacher. Three'times 
he served in the army of his country; the first time, 
when he was thirty-nine years of age, at the siege of 
Potedea. Here he excelled his fellow-soldiers in the 
ease with which he endured the hardships of a winter 
campaign, distinguished himself by his valour, saved 
the life of his friend Alcibiades, and resigned to that 
youth the prize of honour which was awarded to his 
own bravery. Seven years after this, he bore arms a 
second time at Delium, and was the last'to fly. Thus, 
in aiming to perform all the duties of a good citizen, 
he did not refuse to engage in the humblest service of 
his country. His conduct was admirable, when, at 
the age of sixty-five years, he became a member of 
the Council of Five Hundred, and rose to the dignity 
of president—an office Which could ‘only be held for 
a single day. On the day which he exercised this 
onerous function, he had the influence to procure the 
acquittal of ten innocent men, falsely accused by an 
enraged party of citizens, who clamorously demanded 
their execution; bit no menaces of violence were able 
to bend the inflexible justice of Socrates. 

Valuable as were the services of this great man to 
the state, as well as to all classes of men who listened 
to his public harangues, he was doomed to feel the 
heavy burden of national ingratitude. The last part 
of his life fell in that ‘unhappy period when Athens 
had sunk into anarchy and despotism, in consequence 
of the unfortunate result of the Peloponnesian war— 
a war carried on for twenty-seven years between the 
Spartans and Athenians, which ended in almost the 
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total destruction of Athens as an independent state 
(B. c, 404). Morality and justice are always disre- 
garded when the government of a state is dissolved. 
This was the case in Athens, and amid the general 


‘immorality, hatred, envy, and malice, found opportu- 


nities to execute their purposes. A base faction, headed 
by one Melitus, who were offended by the freedom with 
which Socrates expressed his dislike of the kind of go- 
vernment they wished to establish,, accused him be- 
fore a popular. tribunal of having introduced new 
gods, and of denying the ancient divinities of the 
state, by which, and other practices, it was alleged 
he strived to corrupt the minds of youth. The accu- 
sations were supported by perverted statements of the 
language of Socrates, by expressions detached from the 
connection which modified them. Socrates, conscious 
of his moral dignity, disdained to make.a laboured de- 
fence of his character. He neither feared death nor 
respected his judges. Briefly, and with a noble dig- 
nity, he showed the groundlessness of the charges, 
and noticed his efforts in favour of the common- 
wealth. But when did such a tribunal with such ac- 
cusers listen to reason? Several of his blind and 
wicked judges took offence, and he was condemned by 
a majority of three voices. But when they left him 
to choose the manner in which he should be put to 
death, the indignant and oppressed Socrates declared 
that instead of deserving death, he merited a place in 
the Prytaneum, as a public benefactor, the furious 
populace, irritated by his intrepidity, condemned him 
to drink poison. 

Socrates was now led to prison to wait the day 
which should be appointed by his persecutors, on 
which his death should take place. Religious \and 
moral feeling, and the heavenly power of a pure con- 
science, still triumphed within him. On the day 
when he was thrown into prison, the sacred galley 
sailed from Athens for the isle of Delos, on which was 
the famous temple of Apollo, where religious ceremo- 
nials were performed. Inconformity with an ancient 
law, the execution of the sentence was deferred till 
the return of the vessel, an interval of thirty days, 
which was an important delay for the philosopher and 
his disciples. very morning his friends assembled 
in his apartment, and he conversed with them as be 
had been wort to do. He encouraged them in the 
path of virtue, instructed them in the-subjects of his 
investigations, and proved to them, by his own exam- 
ple, that obedience to his precepts produced real hap- 
piness. In his solitary hours, he composed a hymn 
to Apollo, and versified several of the fables of Asop. 
There was a striking contrast between the resignation 
of Socrates and the grief of his friends, at the thought 
of their irreparable loss. We may well pardon them 
for the projects which they formed for his escape. 
Simmias of Thebes offered to bribe the keeper; but 
they could of course do nothing without the consent 
of Socrates; and from his known principles, it was 
probable that he would not listen to their plan. But 
they determined to make the attempt. Crito, the old 
and tried friend. of Socrates, undertook to persuade 
him to comply with their wishes. Early in the morn- 
ing of the last day but one, he visited him for this 
purpose. The good man was still asleep. Crito sat 
down softly by his bed, and waited till he awoke. He 
then informed him of the unanimous request of his 
friends, urging every motive which the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Socrates suggested, especially the care 
of his family, to persuade him, if-possible, to save his 
life. Socrates permitted his friend to finish, and 
thanked him for this proof of his affection, but de- 
clared that flight was wholly irreconcilable with his 
principles. Plato’s dialogue, entitled Crito, records 
this conversation, and is one of the most pleasing per- 
formances of that great master. It inspires the most 


profound admiration of Socrates, who adhered to his | 


lofty principles with unshaken firmness on the brink 
of the grave, and, notwithstanding the injustice of his 
condemnation, could not be persuaded to violate his 
duties as a citizen. 

At length the fatal day dawned on which Socrates 
was to drink the poison, His family and friends as- 
sembled early, to spend the last hours with him. 
Xanthippe, his wife, was much affected, and showed 
her grief by loud cries. Socrates made a sign to Crito 
to have her removed, as he wished to spend his last 
moments in tranquillity. He then talked with his 


friends first about his poem, then concerning suicide, | 


and lastly concerning the immortality of the soul. 
He spent the greater part of the day in these elevated 
meditations. He spoke with such animation of the 
hopes inspired by his faith, that his friends almost 


, viewed him as a glorified spirit. The approach of twi- 


light at length admonished him that the appointed 
hour had arrived. He asked for the cup; and when 
he took it in his hand, his friends were so overcome 
with grief, that they burst into tears and loud lamen- 
tations. Socrates alone was calm. He then drank 
the hemlock slowly, and consoled his friends, as he 
walked up and down the apartment. When it be- 
came difficult to walk, he lay down upon the couch, 
and, before his heart ceased to beat, exclaimed, *‘ My 
friends, we owe a cock (the emblem of life) to Aiscu- 
lapius”’—thus showing in his last moments. that he 
still wished to do honour to the religious usages of his 
country. After he had said these words, he covered 
himself with his cloak, and expired, in the seventieth 
year of his age (3. c. 400.) 

Such was the affecting conclusion of the life’ of one 
of the greatest men, one of the most faultless cha- 
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| trout,” said both ladies at once. d 
up and direckit to his freends at Glasgow, to gang by 


racters, in ancient times. Soon after his death, the 
Athenians acknowledged his innocence, and regarded 
the misfortunes of the state as a punishment for their 
injustice towards him. They reversed his sentence, 
put his accuser, Melitus, to death, banished others 


statue to be erected to his memory. 


THE BELGRAVES. 
SoME years ago, a young gentleman named Williams 
son, of respectable connections in Glasgow, was reside 
ing for a few days in a West Highland inn of narrow 
accommodations, when one evening a handsome care 
riage drove up, and an elderly gentleman came out to 
request lodging for himself and two daughters. The 
landlord informed him that it was impossible to let 
him have beds, as all of those which the house con- 
tained were engaged ; but that, if seats by the parlour 
fire would be any accommodation, he and the young 
ladies should be most welcome to them, and to the best 
supper which the house could afford. “ How far is it 
to the next inn ?” inquired the new comer, turning to 
the postilion. ‘Fourteen miles, sir.” “Is it a large 
inn?” ‘No half sae big as this, sir.” ‘“ Then we 
may havésa still worse chance for beds there,” and he 
seemed exceedingly perplexed. By this time one or 
two gentlemen had taken occasion to leave the room, 
we shall not say for what reason: Williamson alone 
remained. ‘The fact is, landlord,” said the elderly 
gentleman, ‘‘one of my daughters hag taken extremely 
ill during this last stage, and I don’t know what to 
do if you can’t give her, at‘least, a bed.” “ Tamvery 
sorry to.hear it, sir,” said the landlord; “ but my wife 
and I have na had a bed to oursells this six weeks; 
and as for the bairns, they’ve been upon straw i? the 
barn the hale simmer; ye suld hae had ours, if we 
had had ane to gie ye.” Hereupon Mr Williamson 
advanced from the fireside, and with the utmost cours 
tesy of manner offered to surrender his bed to the 
young lady, and take aseat by the parlour fire in. 
stead. “I’m sure that’s real kind 0’ you, sir,” said 
the landlady, who had now joined the party, “and. 
you wi’ that flichter o’ cauld about ye, that ye said 
wad.need a glass extra the nicht.” The elderly gen 
tleman was profuse in his expressions of gratitude, 
but on hearing of the cold, seemed inclined to insist 
that the generous young man should retain his bed. 
Williamson, however, assured him that the affection 
which the landlady alluded to:was only a slight hoarse< 
ness, the result of a day’s fishing, and a thing to which 
he was accustomed. Being willing to think so, the 
new guest made no further remonstrance, but, return< 
ing to the carriage, soon re-appeared withitwo elegant 
young ladies, one of whom clung with an appearance 
of suffering to his arm. Orders were instantly given 
to prepare the bedroom heretofore uccupied by Wil- 
liamson for the young lady, and till that should be 
ready, the fair invalid was accommodated with an 
The'father, who, it 
now appeared, was an Englishman, displayed a highly 
laudable interest in the ailment of his daughter, and 
was particularly solicitous that she should mention 
some nice thing that she would like to have for sup-« 
per. “ Veal cutlets” was the choice expressed by the 
drooping lady, and veal cutlets accordingly were or- 
dered. But it soon appeared that in ‘the Highlands 
things of that kind are more easily spoken of than ob- 
tained : veal cutlets was a thing impossible-at the Brig ~ 
o’ Brallochan, as the place was called. Pigeon-pie was 
then aspirated by the damsel; but pigeon-pie was also 
declared among the impracticables. In short, it soon 
appeared that meat was as scarce as beds, and that in 
both articles the English family was'to be gratified by 
the self-abandoning kindness of Mr Williamson. “He 
had taken a few trouts,” he: said, “‘and to these they 
should be welcome.” “Oh, I am dying to taste Scotch 


the steam-boat the morn!” struck im the landlady, 


in a lower key, as if absorbed in admiration of the 
| generosity of her young guest. ‘Your politeness really. 


overpowers me,” said the Englishman ; “you will at 
least join us at supper, and favour us, while we stay 


it made light of the favours he was conferring upon 
the stranger, expressed the honour he felt to be cone 
veyed in the request. ; 
The ailing gentlewoman was soon after dispatched 
to bed, whither a tolerable share of ‘the trouts [was 


dispatched after her. The two gentlemen, with the 
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“And them packit — 


| here, with as much of your company as possible.” To. 
| this Williamson replied bya sentence, which, while 
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remaining lady, supped together, and afterwards spent 
‘two or three hours in lively and agreeable conversa- 
tion, over some of the best liquor which the place af- 
forded. Williamson, finding the stranger ignorant of 
‘the country, scribbled into his pocket-book a number | 


‘of notes, respecting not only the direction of his route 


_ and its intermediate distances, but the historical asso- 
ciations connected with some ofithe more remarkable 
‘scenes and objects, for all which the obliged party ex- 
pressed the warmest thanks. At length, about mid- 
‘night, the lady went to join her sister, and the two 
gentlemen addressed themselves to sleep in arm-chairs 
before a good fire. In the morning the whole party 

met at breakfast, when it appeared that the young 
lady was completely recovered, but evidently at the 
expense of the gallant angler, whose cold had gained 
great strength during the night. For this latter cir- 
cumstance the English gentleman and his daughters 
expressed great regret, but only in those words-of- 
course which are employed ‘to mimic sorrow when 
the heart’s not:sad.” Williamson, for his part, made 
light of it, and said he felt sure that a single day of 
‘confinement to his room would restore him to his usual 
health. When the moment of parting arrived, the 
English gentleman addressed him with renewed and 
more formal thanks for his various acts of kindness, 
expressed his gratification at having formed such an 
acquaintance, and, presenting a card with his address, 
said he should be happy to receive.a visit from him 
when he chanced to be in London. 

The result of this adventure to Mr Williamson was 
a severe illness of six weeks, most of which he spent 
at the Highland inn before being able to move home- 
ward. Still he never thought of regretting the 
courteous act which had occasioned to him such pro- 
tracted suffering. His was one of those excellent 
natures which dictate the performance of good actions 
upon principle, without regard to either profit or loss 
as an immediate consequence. Nothing gratified him 
so much as an opportunity of conciliating, by an act 
of unexpected kindness, a fellow-creature who might 
have otherwise passed him as an alien: the pleased smile 
of thanks which they returned to him—the assurance 
that he had soothed and softened at least one nature, 
and prepared it for acting generously in its turn—were 
to him sufficient reward. On the present occasion, 
though he had accepted ‘the card of the English gen- 
‘tleman, he entertained no expectation of any advan- 
tage from his acquaintance, and hardly ever thought 
again upon the subject till two years after, when he 
had occasion to visit London. It then occurred to 
him that, since he was upon the spot, he might at least 
pay a forenoon visit to the individuals whom he had 
formerly met under such peculiar circumstances. 
Away then he went to Russell Square, to which the 
card directed him, and it was not long ere he found 
the house occupied by Mr Belgrave. The door having 
been opened by a footman, Mr Williamson inquired if 
Mr B. was at home. Yes. Are the young ladies at 
home? This was likewise answered in the affirmative. 
Pleased to find himself so lucky, Mr Williamson gave 
his card to the footman, after writing below his name, 
with pencil, the words “from Scotland,” which he 
supposed would be sufficient to remind the family of 
the acquaintance they had formed with him. Having 
been shown into a small room, the servant left him to 
deliver his card, and soon.after returned with the in- 
formation that there must surely be some mistake, 
as the family did not recollect any person of that 
name. The young gentleman, though somewhat 
painfully surprised, wrote upon another card a single 
sentence allusive to the incident at the inn, which he 
conceived could not fail to bring them in mind of him. 
The answer returned was a request that he would 
walk up stairs. On being shown into the drawing- 
room, he found Mr Belgrave recumbent on a sofa, 
with a newspaper in his hand, while the two young 
ladies sat upon another with a table before them, be- 
ing apparently engaged in drawing. None of the 
three rose at his entrance; they only lifted their 
eyes for a moment; while the father, pointing to a 
p hee near the door, said, with a fashionable drawl, 
® Ah, you are the person, are you, that we met in the 
Highlands? Ah, I dare say I recollect now; but I 


thought the name was Robinson, or something like | 


that. I remember something of trouts, too;” and he 


Tooked as if he felt that the time was now come for 
paying them. Williamson was mortified beyond ex- 


an ey His cheek glowed, his lip trembled, and 


gh he had instinctively sat. down, he instantly rose 
again. ‘Oh, sit a little,’ drawled once more the 
grateful Belgrave; “sit a little.” “Yes, sit a little,” 
said one of the young ladies, who had favoured him 
in the meantime with la slight and cold nod of recog- 
nition. “Nay,” said Williamson, “I believe there 
must be some mistake, as the individuals whom I met 
in the Highlands were considerably different in man- 


| little distance in advance, but out of sight. 
|ing that it might be an affair of banditti, he gave 


ner and address from those I have now the honour of 
seeing. I beg pardon for troubling you, and wish 
you good morning?” So saying, he left the house. 
Tt may be conceived, that, upon a heart alive to all 
the finest sympathies, this rude insult had a most 
painful effect. Williamson, however, though he suf. 
fered the acutest distress from it, had too philosophi- 
cal a mind to allow it to affect his general conduct, 
which, as already mentioned, was habitually self. 
denying and benevolent... On reflection, he satisfied 
himself that the English gentleman was only one of 


those inferior spirits, which, selfish themselves, er- 


roneously suppose all around them to be seltish also, 
and are therefore always acting on the defensive 
against visionary enemies. Far less did he allow him- 
self to believe, comparatively ignorant as he was of 
England, that this was a fair specimen of the conduct 
of Englishmen, “No,” said he; “this elegantly- 
lodged but vulgar minded man is evidently an ill- 
informed person, who believes the people of all other 
countries to be poor and greedy, and, in particular, 
cannot conceive the idea of a gentleman in easy cir- 
cumstances north of the Tweed; therefore it was he 
trembled at the idea of having a claim of gratitude in- 
stituted against him by me. Ail I regret is, that I can- 
not prove to the ignorant fool that I am independent 
of him, and, though a Scotchman, yet want nothing.” 

The opportunity of gratifying this wish, and that 
under very remarkable circumstances, was afterwards 
granted by that strange destiny which sometimes 
brings about such surprising coincidences, and what 
may be called parallelisms, in the events of our lives. 
Williamson had succeeded to the possession of a patri- 
mony, which rendered him independent of business ; 


| and being a young man of excellent classical educa- 


tion and considerable taste, he resolved to realise a 
dream of his early boyhood by a visit to Italy. He 
was one evening proceeding in, his carriage down one 


| of the slopes of the Alps, towards the beautiful land of 


his fancy, when a sharp shot or two were heard at a 
Conceiyv- 


orders to drive forward as rapidly as possible, and in 
the meantime he prepared his blunderbuss for action, 
and gave pistols to each of his attendants, who 
were three in number. He had not proceeded far 
when the turn of a point of rock brought him im- 
mediately into contact with a small party of robbers 
who were rifling a carriage, and apparently using 
little delicacy with its inmates. At the appearance of 
his equipage, the men forsook the object of their prey, 
and ranked up four in number across the road betwixt 
the two carriages. Williamson immediately took aim, 
and fired, bringing down one, and wounding another 
in the neck. ‘he three survivors, seeing that his ser- 
vants were also armed, and that they were outnum- 
bered, lost not a moment in springing up the neigh- 
bouring bushy crags, where they were soon lost to 
pursuit, The victor then went up to the carriage, in 
order to do whatever might be necessary for its un- 
fortunate inmates, not one of whom had as yet shown 
face. What was his surprise when he beheld the iden- 
tical party whom, some years before, he had treated 
sv humanely at the Scottish Highlandinn! Belgrave, 
who seemed to have been employed during the conflict 
in holding smelling-bottles to the noses of his daugh. 
ters, instantly recognised the man he had insulted so 
shamefully, and it was with some embarrassment that 
he mumbled forth his thanks for this new favour. 
“ Are you wounded, sir ?”’ was the abrupt question of 
Williamson. “No.” “Are your daughters safe?” 
“Ves.” And again Belgrave attempted to fashion 
appropriate thanks for so signal a deliverance. “I 
know the value of your thanks, Mr Belgrave,” said 
Williamson, ‘‘and do not desire to have them. If I 
have been of any service to you, it was rendered to 
you and your daughters onthe score of general hu- 
manity alone, and not to oblige yourselves, whom, 
personally, I consider unworthy of any such service. 
Where there is no favour, of course there needs be no 
gratitude. As you might still be in some danger, 
however, if I were to leave you, I will, if yon chuse, 
make my carriage follow close after yours till we reach 
Duomo d’Ossola.””. The humbled Belgrave accepted 
this new favour as he would have accepted a dose of 
salutary but not very; savoury medicine, and accord- 
ingly the two carriages moved on together. On ar- 
riving at the principal inn, Williamson only waited to 
observe that the Belgraves designed to lodge there, 
before he gave orders to proceed to another house. As 
he turned to depart, his fellow-traveller once more en- 
deavoured to acknowledge his gratitude for the rescue, 


| and said something about an explanation of the “ mis- 


take” that had occurred in Russell Square ; but Wil- 
liamson cut all short by a contemptuous bow, and left 
the English party in a state of mortification more 
easily to be imagined than described. 

The punishment of the Belgraves was not yet, how- 
ever, complete. The story of their rescue, coupled 
with the previous circumstances of their intercourse 
with Williamson, transpired among the English regi- 
dents, who, like every other small and isolated com- 
munity, are exceedingly fond of such tittle-tattle ; and 
while all the priiicipal cities in Italy rung with the 
generosity and gallantry of Williamson, whowas every 
where received as-a kind of hero, the unfortunate deni- 
zens of Russell Square were treated with such coldness, 
if not absolute ignominy, that their tour was declared 
a failure, and, without venturing to Rome or Naples, 


| they turned and fled homewards. To their own mor- 


tified feelings we shall now leave them ; and should this 
little narrative reach them at No. —, Russell Square, 
where, we believe, they are still residing, we hope it 
will find them in a state of repentance for their ingra- 
titude, and that, under similar circumstances, they 
will for the future act differently.* 
ee 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 
Some time ago we had a short article on the progress 


of temperance societies in America, in comparison with 


their advancement in this country. Since that period 
we have learned from a variety of sources that these 
useful associations have greatly increased in number 
in the United Kingdom, ‘much to the benefit of the 
people wherever they have been established. We 
have already expressed our conviction that the insti- 
tution of temperance societies can hardly be expected 
to cure an evil so deeply rooted as the prevailing ap- 
petite for spirituous liquors, the use of which entersso 
largely into the convivial usages of British society. 
Yet, as they certainly tend to diminish the pernicious 
indulgence in ardent spirits, they are much to be com- 
mended, and we heartily wish them every success. We 
do not pretend to be acquainted with all the bearings 
of this most difficult subject; at the same time, it is 
obvious to our understanding, that, before temperance 
associations can expect to be thoroughly successful in 
the accomplishment of their objects,-it behoves them, 
or the country, to furnish the working-classes, and 
others liable to excesses, with some kind of exhilarat- 
ing liquids more innocent in their nature than those 
in which they at present indulge. This we take to 
be an important preliminary. 

When lately in France, we every where saw the 
working-classes enjoying excellent Burgundy and 
other light wines—liquors fresh, cheering, and desti- 
tute of alcohol—at the rate of about three halfpence 
or twopence for a tumblerful. We frequently went 
into the wine-shops, which are equivalent to our tap- 
rooms, and there saw numbers of men taking a refresh« 
ment of bread and wine, at a mere trifle of expense, 
and on no occasion did we ever see any person in the 
least degree inebriated. From personal experience, 
we can declare that the light French wines, so con- 


|} sumed, are most beneficial to health ; and there are 


, is £* ower true a tale.” 


few things we regret so much as that they are not 
brought into universal use in this country, where 
they would be drunk with avidity in preference to 
either whisky or gin. We are positive that their in- 
troduction on a great and cheap scale would at least 
finish toddy-drinking in Scotland, except among a very 
few ; and therefore do more to prevent the beginning 
of habits of ‘spirit.drinking than any measure that 
could be propounded. We need hardly say what would 
be the benefit, in a similar manner, if tea were to be 
sold at the half of its present price. We found that 
in France there was a demand for English beer, which 
cannot be got but at a very.dear price. Here there is 
doubtless a similar desire to have French wines, which 
for the same reason cannot be satisfied. Thus, two 
neighbouring and great nations conspire to keep each 
other uncomfortable—a spectacle most deplorable to 
the philanthropist. 

Notwithstanding the impediments in the way of the 


improvement of the habits of the people, it is grati< 


fying to discover that seciety generally is abandoning, 
little by little, the use of ardent spirits, from which 
we may hope the best results. The history of whisky- 
drinking in Scotland is thus summarily detailed by Mr 
William Collins of Glasgow, in his examination bes 
fore the Parliamentary Committee on Drunkenness; 
—‘ I may mention (says he) that about fifty or sixty 
years ago, there were but few distilleries mm Scotland ; 
and if we go back so far as 1759, if I recollect right, 
there were only four or five at that time. It has been 


\progressively increasing, particularly since the year 
1800; it did not advance rapidly, however, till 1822, - 


when the duty was reduced: at that period a great 
and decided increase took place. So much were the 
population excited in Glasgow in 1822 by the ex, 
pected reduction of the duty, and so diligent were the 
spirit-dealers in advertising the day on which the duty 
would be reduced and cheap whisky could be obtained, 
that I recollect on that day, when coming down from 
my residence through Gallowgate, that the publics 
houses were not only crowded, but the people were 
out on the pavement at some of the larger shops.” 
Being asked what was the reduction that took place, 
he answered—‘“‘ The duty was 7s. before that period, 
and it: was then reduced to 2s. 10d, the Scotch gallon. 
We thought that it would only be a short and sudden 
ebullition of drunkenness, produced by the excitement 
of the spirit-dealers’ advertisements and the novelty 
of obtaining cheap whisky, but in that we were des 
ceived. The increase of spirit-drinking kept steadily 
on from year. to year, until in the year 1829) or 


* Lest any offence should be taken where none is meant, we beg 
to say that the name Belgrave in| the: above article is fietitiousy 
The story, if it can be ealled such, to use a familiar Scotch phrasey 
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1830, it rose to its climax; rising from 2,079,000 to 
5,777,000. That is, as far as I have observed, the 
history of it. Since that period, it has been decreas- 
ing. The great efforts that were made by the friends 
of temperance societies, and the establishment of 
them so numerously in Scotland, produced abstinence 
among so many who were formerly addicted to it, as 
well as others who were moderate in its use, that it 
has since that period gradually declined. In 1830 
and 1831, the diminution was not great ; temperance 
societies had been but beginning to take effect. In 
1832, however, the consumption sunk about 500,000 
gallons ; and in 1833, it sunk 839,000 gallons.” 


' BAD ENGLISH. 

We give the following two amusing and instructive 
specimens of attempts on the part of foreigners to 
write letters in English, with the view of showing 
the difficulty of composing language in a new idiom, 
and as a sample of the kind of errors into which we 
ourselves are apt to fall when attempting to write 
or speak in the French tongue :— 


Letter from a young French lady in Paris. 
** Paris, ce 19 Novembre. 

* Mon Curr Monsrzeur—We have received Sunday at 
five o’clock of evening one letter of you, who tell us your 
arrived at London. We have been very sorrys of all the 
desagrements that you have try for can embark you. 
Since day following of your departure, the house was as a 
hospital, my father and mother are together feel sick ; 
my father feel still so strong of his pain, who him been 
imposible to go out (1), and my mother a one fluxion 
so strong that she cannot eating and drink, and it is very 
happy that you be not at Paris in thisumoment, for I 
should fear that you come boxer hers cheeks who are 
not very solid in this moment. 

‘‘Happy that my health is good, and that she permit- 
ted to me of the cares all two (2). Iregret always the 
days that we have passé together, and I can figurée my- 
self who is there one so great distance who we separated 
the one’s others (3). 

« But Lhope that you will think sometimes at us, and 
that you will put it to the rank of yours friends who af- 
fectionne you the better, but I fear that the residence 
of your country. do so soon forget yours friends from 
Continent. 

‘But pardon! I blame myself en ayant this think. I 
esteem too much well on your caractére and your sincere 
friendship for think that you will forget us. D/ailleurs 
your herbal is there for to do think it (4). 

“beseech you, have a great deal idulgence for me, 
for you ought think that Ihave been long times before 
arranged iny phasis (5), which is not little for me, n’ayant 
more, as you know the time to studes.—E. S.” 

(1) That it has been impossible for him to go out. 

(2) That it permitted me to take care of them both. 

(3) That so great a distance separates us from one another, 


(4) Your herbal is there to make you think of us. 
(5) Phrases, 


Extract of a letter from a Swiss abbé, who had employed the curé 
* ofa country parish to collect skulls from his churehyard, for a 

Phrenological Society’s museum in this country :— 

“7 have received this day an answer of my friend (the 
euré) to a question of the skulls, which you desirest to 
be come for your doctor of Edinburgh. He promises me 
to send them so hasty as is possible. But he is obliged 
to make it (1) with a great precaution, because the men 
of our villages put a very great importance for the rests 
of his defuncts (2). Then our religion will who had been 
united in the life by the same faith and charity in one 
ébureh do not be separated by the death self. I was so 
forced to promise him that the usage of these skulls will 
be good and holy, and I ought pray for the minds who 
have inhabited them. 

“« Having promised both of them, I life in the agreeable 
hope to serve you. Poor skulls! you have certainly not 
thought to make a so long voyage after your death.” 

(1) To do it. 

(2) Attach great importance to the remains of the dead. 

WHIMSICAL INCIDENT. 

Persons in an insane state of mind are extremely 
liable, from injudicious treatment, to fall into manias 
with respect to particular passions, as anger, fear, love, 
pride, fury, &c., and care ought to be taken by their 
keepers to prevent this species of excess, which may 
be generated by a single word, sound, or gesture. “I 
once witnessed a very whimsical origin of the passion 
of pride (says Dr Paul Slade Knight, in his work on 
Mental Derangement), which bears immediately on 
this question. One of my patients, Wm. Y., who on 
general subjects possessed a most retentive memory, 
had forgotten that this is not the age of miracles. It 
chanced that one William Faulkner, a quiet, inoffen- 
sive, meek, and rather melancholy lunatic, was placed 
in the same range of apartments with ¥Y., who.took an 
early opportunity to question me respecting this per- 
sonage, as he called him. , I told him all I knew about 
Faulkner. He eyed me with suspicion and derision ; 
and after a short pause he said, ‘If you don’t know, 
sir, Ido. I have to tell you that I have seen his ma- 
jesty’s person in the clouds, in broad day-light, when 
I was walking the streets of Liverpool. Of course, a 
phenomenon so extraordinary excited my astonishment, 
and roused my attention. I now understand where- 
fore this vision was vouchsafed to me. The features 
were too strongly impressed upon my mind ever to 
be forgotten ; and this personage, who for some dia- 
bolical and traitorous purpose is called William Faulk- 
ner, is no less than his majesty; and it is impossible, 
sir, but that you must be well aware of the fact.’ So 
saying. in the most respectful and distant manner, 
bowing to the ground again and again, as he ap- 


proached, and sidling round, that his back might be 


at no time towards the presence, he greeted W. T. 
with ‘I humbly but most sincerely hope your gra- 
cious majesty is well,’ bowing again to the ground. 


»His gracious majesty cast a look of curiosity at his very 


humble and loyal subject, regarded him a moment, 
and then quietly and meekly resumed his walk. His 
subject, however, had a suit to prefer; and following, 
bowing, scraping, and sidling round, which produced 
a very comical effect, he entered on the history of his 
cruel and unjust confinement, counting the weeks, 
days, and even the hours he had been confined, which 
he could always do, and concluding by most humbly 
but most earnestly beseeching that his majesty would 
peremptorily order his liberation. During this ad- 
dress, which was well spoken, Lobserved the drooping 
William Faulkner gradually draw himself up, and at 
the conclusion, to my astonishment, he replied, with 
an air of dignity, rather bombastic, ‘ My good fellow, 
I am sorry I can be of no use to you—my enemies con- 
fine me here. But if your gracious majesty would 
be only pleased to direct to this person [pointing to my- 
self] your royal order, under your sign-manual, the 
gates would at once fly open.’ ‘My man,’ his ma- 
jesty replied, ‘you are mistaken: Iam, I tell you, 
confined here by my enemies, and I cannot at present, 
in this place, command any thing. I sincerely wish 
I could help you, but I assure you it is out of my 
power.’ Sosaying, he walked off with all the air and 
dignity imaginable ; pride took possession of his breast, 
and to the day of his death he called himsélf a king.” 


DEATH OF THE YOUNGEST CHILD. 

‘“« Why is our infant sister’s eye 
No more with yladness bright ? 

Her brow of dimpled beauty, why 
So like the marble white ?” 

My little ones, ye need no more 
To hush the sportive tread, 

Or whispering, pass the muffled door— 
Four sweetest one is dead. 

In vain you'll seek her joyous tone 
Of tuneful mirth to hear, 

Nor will her suffering, dove-like moan 
Again distress your ear. 

Lost to a mother’s pillowing breast, 
The snow-wreath marks her bed, 

Her polish’d cheek in earth must rest— 
Your sweetest one is dead. 

Returning spring, the birds will call 
Their happy task to take ; 

Vales, verdant trees, and streamlets, all 
From winter’s sleep shall wake, 

Again your cherished flowers shall bloom, 
Anew their fragrance shed 5 

But she, the darling, will not come— 
Your sweetest one is dead. 


—Poetry for Children, an American publication. 


ARAB HORSES. 

They never lie down night nor day; they are al- 
ways kept standing, and even after a long journey 
are only suffered to give-a tumble or two on the sand, 
and then made to rise. This custom prevails all over 
Egypt. A real Arab steed is worth from three to 
five hundred pounds. The mares only are prized, 
and these must neither bite nor kick, or they are 
deemed vicious; indeed, they are so free from vice, 
that it is common to see the Bedouin children playing 
under their bellies. When an Arab sells his mare, 
he rarely sells all his property in ber; he disposes of 
what he calls a third or fourth, which is merely a 
reservation of the second or third foal for himself or 
his family. Their genealogy must be proved at Mecca, 
for one race only is valued, which is that of the Pro- 
phet’s favourite mare. Mahomet, it is said, prized 
this animal for refusing to drink after a long journey 
in the desert, whey he called his stud from the well, 
and this mare was the only one to leave the water. 
It is so difficult to get a thorough-bred Arab mare to 
send out of the country, that I doubt if any ever go 
to England.—Madden’s Travels. 

EAR-ACHE. 

In a late clinical lecture by Dr Alison of Edin- 
burgh, on ear-ache, he stated, that when it is attended 
with intense pain, darting across the brain with con- 
siderable impatience and iritation, it should invariably 
be treated with extreme attention; for although it is 
usually followed with no serious consequences, even 
when it is left to itself, yet inflammation commencing 
in this way, sometimes rapidly spreads to the mem- 
branes of the brain, and to the membrane covering the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. In every case 
of this malady, attended with fever, anda darting pain 
through the brain, recourse should be had to abstrac- 
tion ot blood, a blister to the nape of the neck, aperient 
and cooling sudorific medicines, as Epsom salts, and 
Mindererus’ spirit, and lowdiet. A little of the aqueous 
solution of opium, with diluted liquor of the acetate 
ofelead, may be also introduced into the external ear, 
by means of a little finely carded cotton. 

EGYPTIAN FACTORIES. 

The traveller on his way to the upper country, is 
astonished at the vastness of the cotton-mills, which, 
though differing in dimensions, are all built on the 
same plan. ‘They are constructed with rubble and 
mortar, and covered externally with stucco. For the 
small number of ‘machines they contain, they are 
much more spacious than necessary. The apartments, 


which are flagged with stone, are extremely lofty, 
and the doors and windows proportionably large. 
All the bullock-mills along the front of the buildings 
are enclosed in large towers, adorned with bow win- 
dows, balconies, and balustrades. Spacious flights ot 


stone steps ascend to the second story, and the en- 


trance is generally shaded by a light wooden trellis- 
work. All these buildings are erected in the finest 
situations. At Minieh, for example, the mill is si- 
tuated on the edge of the Nile, and surrounded by a 
grove of orange and date trees, which give it a pic- 
turesque appearance. The expense of building one 
of the smaller mills amounts to about 1.7000 ster- 
ling ; but I can make no approximation to the sum 
which the machinery must cost the pasha,—S¢ John’s 
Ligypt and Mohammed Ali. 


ANIMALCULES. 

Animalcules have been discovered, whose magni- 
tude is such, that a million of them does not exceed the 
bulk of a grain of sand; and yet each of these crea- 
tures is composed of members as curiously organised 
as those of the largest species; they have life and 
spontaneous motion, and are endued with sense and 
instinct. In the liquids in which they live, they are 
observed to move with astonishing speed and activity ; 
nor are their motions blind and fortuitous, but evie 
dently governed by choice, and directed to an end. 
They use food and drink, from which they derive nu- 
trition, and are therefore furnished with a digestive 
apparatus. They have great muscular power, and are 
furnished with limbs and muscles of strength and 
flexibility. They are susceptible of the same appe- 
tites, and obnoxious to the same passions, the gratifi- 
cation of which is attended with the same results as in 
our own species. Spallanzani observes, that certain 
animalcules devour others so voraciously, that they 
fatten and become indolent and sluggish by over. 
feeding. After a meal of this kind, if they be confined 
in distilled water, so as to be deprived of all food, their 
condition becomes reduced ; they regain their spirit 
and activity, and amuse themselves in the pursuit of 
the more minute animals which are supplied to them ; 
they swallow these. without depriving them of life, for, 
by the aid of the microscope, the one has been observed. 
moving within the body of theother. These singular 
appearances are not matters of idle and curious ob- 
servation. They lead us to inquire what parts are 
necessary toproducesuchresults. Must we not conclude 
that these creatures have heart, arteries, veins, mus- 
cles, sinews, tendons, nerves, circulating fluids, and 
all the concomitant apparatus of a living organised 
body ? And if so, how inconceivably minute must 
those parts be! Ifa globule of their blood bears the 
same proportion to their whole bulk as a globule of our 
blood bears to our magnitude, what powers of calcu- 
lation can give an adequate notion of its minuteness ? 
These and many other phenomena observed in the 
immediate productions of nature, or developed by 
mechanical and chemical processes, prove thatthe ma- 
terials of which bodies are formed are susceptible of 
minuteness which infinitely exceeds the powers of 
sensible observation, even when those powers have been 
extended by all the aids of science.—Zardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia, Mechanics. 


MODIFICATION /OF SLEEP. 

Sleep is much modified by habit. Thus, an old ar- 
tillery-man often enjoys tranquil repose while the 
cannon are thundering around him; an engineer has 
been known to fall asleep within a boiler, while his 
fellows were beating it on the outside with their pon- 
derous hammers; and the repose of a miller is nowise 
incommoded by the noise of his mill. Sound ceases 
to be a stimulus to such men, and what would have 
proved an inexpressible annoyance to others, is by 
them altogether’ unheeded. It is common for carriers 
to sleep on horseback, and coachmen on their coaches. 
Duritig the battle of the Nile, some boys were so ex- 
hausted that they fell asleep on the deck amid the 
deafening thunder of that dreadful engagement. Nay, 
silence itself may become a stimulus, while sound 
ceases to be so. Thus, a miller being very ill, his 
mill was stopped that he might not be disturbed by 
its noise; but this, so far from inducing sleep, pre- 
vented it altogether, and it did not take place till the 
mill was set a-going again. For the same reason, the 
manager of some vast iron-works, who slept close to 
them amid the incessant din of hammers, forges, and 
blast-furnaces, would awake if there was any cessation 
of the noise during the night. ‘To carry the illustra~ 
tion still further, it has been noticed that a person 
who. falls asleep near a church, the bell of which is 
ringing, may hear the sound during the whole of his 
slumber, and be nevertheless aroused by its sudden 
cessation. Here the sleep must have been imperfect, 
otherwise he would have been insensible to the sound ; 
the noise of the bell was no stimulus; it was its cessa- 
tion, which, by breaking the monotony, became so, 
and caused the sleeper to awake.—Macnish’s Philoso= 


phy of Sleep. 
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Pricrt THREE HALFPENCE. 


KINDNESS FOR KINDNESS. 
HowEVEk it may suit the world, in its present infant 
state, to act habitually upon selfish principles, there 
is nut an enlightened man in it who has not had in- 
ternal revelations of the great truth, that benevolence 
is, after all, the superior sentiment, and must in time 
become the ruling guide of human action. This is a 
proposition that may seem to many as rather the hope 
or wish of sore benevolent mind, than the sound con- 
clusion of one accustomed to reason philosophically. 
Yet that self is not designed to be the grand source of 
human happiness, is proved by the inferiority of its 
pleasures to what are derived by a fully moralised be- 
ing from the practice of benevolence. The fully mo- 
ralised being is in that state in which all mankind 
will be, when means now in operation shall have had 
their full effect : therefore it is clear that the superior 
pleasures springing from benevolence are designed to 
be the lot of all mankind, instead of the miserable 
gratifications which now accrue from selfishness. It 
is only because the most of men are besotted with self, 
that they fail to see and acknowledge the supremacy 
of benevolence; it is only because they are over- 
whelmed by the pressure of the present, that they are 
so insensible tothe future. All who can abstract them- 
selves sufficiently to take a wide survey of human his- 
tory, and of the operations of the human mind, arrive 
at the conclusions here stated. Self is seen by them 
to be only a provisional sovereign, who in the fulness 
of time must give place to the rightful monarch, Be- 
nevolence. They see the party of the latter power in- 
creasing every day, and the world becoming always 
more and more fitted to submit toitssway. It is not 
meant by this that men will ever altogether abandon 
the inferior motives which at present, though aiming in 
the first place at individual interests, tend in the main 
to the general good. All that is to be expected is, that 
mercy and kindness shall be the supreme sentiments 
in the human constitution—that no man, or family, 
or nation, shall seek individual, separately from gene- 
ral, good ; that, confident of a return of kindness, or 
certain that no other means will procure it, men and 
tribes shall extend the hand of friendship to each other; 
and that all shall at length seek their happiness as 
«uch in the good of others as in their own. 

The change of the old dynasty for the new is one 
of those processes in which the first steps are the 
most difficult. For an individual or community to 
act benevolently in the midst of others who are hard- 
hearted and grasping, is almost too much for the utmost 

constancy to principle. Nor in such a state of things 
are there any individuals who act upon purely bene- 
volent feelings. The greatest goodness that is then 
seen, is much like that of a child who is coaxed into 
giving away his plaything, and immediately falls a- 
erying to have it back again. In this imperfect state 
of the sentiment, men often act upon false calculations 
of the merit of the object, and of the effect which is 
to be wrought by-their exertions, and entertain such 
unreasonable and selfish expectations of gratitude as 
take away their own merit. It requires greater assist- 


ance from reason than reason is then capable of giv- 


ing, to maintain a proper course of “benevolence. 
Hence the equivocal nature of almost all the good that 
is now done, the degrading mixture of motives, the 
frequently disappointing result. Still, as there.must 
be a beginning, even this imperfect benevolence is to 
be approved of. It is a mixture that is constantly 
clarifying ; and he who begins by a good action for 
which he expects comme immediate benefit for him- 
self, will probably soon arrive at the disposition to do 
good, simply for the general cause of human happi- 
ness- 


Let man search his own heart. Does he not find 
there, that he has infinitely more enjoyment, more 
pure mental pleasure, in receiving some trifling and 
unexpected kindness from a fellow-creature, than in 
many large advantages which he has carved out for 
himself ? Does he not also find that such an incident 
smooths many of the asperities of his nature, and 
disposes him to act kindly in his turn towards others. 
He feels himself contract a debt, as it were, to his 
race, and one which is not less pleasant in the solving 
than in the contracting. Clear as this must be to all, 
how strange to reflect that both individuals and com- 
munities will go on for ages in a course totally oppo- 
site; will oppress and degrade fellow individuals and 
fellow communities—nay, portions of their own com- 
munity, whom some accident of birth or opinion has 
been supposed to stigmatise—and yet complain of the 
rancorous passions which are thereby excited; as if 
they were to expect the pine-apple where they had 
planted the thistle, or hot water beneath ice! No—if 
we desire the luxury of seeing friendly faces, let us 
first put on friendly countenances ourselves. We 
must treat our brethren well, and they will treat us 
wellintheirturn. There is not a historic page which 
does not inform us, that sowing the wind of wrath 
was invariably followed by its true and proper har- 
vest, the whirlwind. It was not for all the blustering 
violence of the tempest that the traveller in the fable 
would lay aside his cloak. That result was brought 
about by the mild and genial warmth of the sun. 

Considering, then, how necessary kindness is to 
the production of kindness, it is evidently of great 
importance that men should be encouraged to begin 
to assume and act upon that sentiment, under how- 
ever disadvantageous circumstances. It is not to be 
expected, that, in the present imperfect state of things, 
any individual is to assume this principle of action in 
so great a degree as to expose himself to grievous 
loss, or even to the ridicule of those who, less hopeful 
of their race, conceive wisdom solely to consist in 
self-seeking. But a beginning must be made, and 
by the help of a little skill in human nature, this 
may be done in the most hardened community with 
good hopes of the issue. It is a remarkable and 
most encouraging circumstance, that few are so hard- 
ened by erroneous education, habitual self-love, and 
inaminon-worship, but they will be softened by a 
tale of true goodness, and imbibe from it a desire 
to go and do likewise. The description of the ex- 
tremest misery may fail to rouse them, when the re- 
cital of some little tale of benevolence will startle them 
into kindness, and they will wish the hand that gave 
and the heart that molted had been theirs. Many 
bear an external appearance of prevailing selfishness ; 
and yet, when the mantle of the pool is dashed aside, 
the clear water is found beneath. Many are only un- 
kind, because no one has ever been kind to them; they 
are perhaps in some class of society or sphere of action, 
to which few rays of the light of love ever straggle; 
they are perhaps individuals whom the community, 
in its present imperfectly moralised and ignorant state, 
has agreed to keep in badged and hopeless inferiority. 
In such minds the high sentiment of benevolence has 
lain, perhaps for generations, dormant and inert. 
But extend to them the hand of true fellowship, and 
show that you entertain a disinterested sympathy in 
their condition, and the latent faculty blazes up like 
the altar-fire under the levin of the pleased divinity ; 
sinking not again till the genial influence is with- 
drawn. Men who from the stern front of the world 
have contracted a kindred sternness; men whom ex- 


perience of the heartlessness of others seems.to have 


also rendered heartless; men whom a laudable dread 


of penury and desire of independence have blinded 
for a time to other duties ; are all found, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, when the ruling passion is perhaps 
asleep, still to entertain in their bosoms the monarch 
sentiment which is eventually to preside over the soul 
of man: they are willing, they are glad to be kind. 
Dr Doddridge, in his Letters, gives an anecdote of his 
daughter, which powerfully illustrates the principle 
we are endeavouring toillustrate. This amiable crea- 
ture, who died early of consumption, and is described as 
having been a kind of angel upon earth, said one day, 
“ Father, I do not know how it is that every body loves 
me: I suppose itis because I love every body.” Can 
any one doubt, that, amidst those who returned the af- 
fections of this admirable being, there must have been 
many whose usual bearing was very different from 
hers. The etfect is invariably the same. Heart calls 
up heart, as the first beacon spreads the contagion of 
fire over a mighty land. Not a tear is shed, ora sigh 
heaved, on behalf of the afflicted; not a kind look or 
a mite of charity is dispatched to the destitute; that 
is permitted, even in this world, to be in vain. A 
spring rises in the desert, and in time vegetation 
comes, and an oasis is formed, with sheltering shades 
and spontaneous fruits, where formerly nothing was 
to be seen but parched sand: even so does the well- 
spring of a. kind and bountiful heart freshen and 
brighten the selfish waste around it—and thusat length 
is the whole Zahara of human society to tbe made 
green. 


JOHN. 
Ir you happened to be sitting in the drawing-room of 
some venerable gentlewoman, with your back to the 
door, and heard her addressing one behind you by the 
pithy emphatic name of JoHN, you would be at no loss 
to know the exact appearance of the individual so ad- 
dressed, without either turning to inspect him, or 
glancing at his reflection in the mirror over the fire- 
place. You would know—know by intuition—that 
John was a decent old serving-man of some sixty-two 
years of age, with a well-preserved old face and greyish 
hair, a clean blue-striped jacket, and an eye that spoke 
unutterable reverence for ‘the family.” A neat or- 
derly man is John, and rich withal, being understood 
to have made five hundred pounds during the fifty 
years he has spent in his present place, all of which 
lies snug in the three per cents. He is not so much 
a servant, for all his respect for his superiors, as he is 
their old friend and confidant. He has not been asked 
whether he designs to remain over next term for the 
last four-and-thirty years, and he never will be asked 
again. In fact, he is a fixture in the house, and it is 
far more likely that his master or mistress would think 
of leaving it, than that he would do so. They have 
not a secret which John does not wot of, and they sel- 
dom resolve upon taking any important step, such as 
removing from town to country or from country to 
town, or buying a new horse, or inviting a party to 
dinner, without consulting him. He is now serving 
the second generation, and there is not a grown man 
or woman in the whole circle of their kindred whom 
he has not carried on his back and obliged occasionally 
with nice things over and above their proper allow- 
ances. In the course of such a long period of service, 
he has seen many pleasant doings in the family, and 
as many melancholy changes. He has seen strapping 
lads go out as captains, thinking to take the world by 
storm, and yet reported in the list of slain within the 
year. Hehas seen blooming girls married away to 


apparent happiness, and yet sink before the noon of 
their day. ‘The young, the gay, the lovely, have one 


after another left the social circle, and now his master 
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and mistress are a frail and solitary couple, while their 
house, no more ringing with the sounds of a frank and 
generous hospitality, has assumed a quiet almost me- 
lancholy. Their fortune, too, has rather declined, 
and they are not persons of so much consequence as 
they once were. Yet John, who has rejoiced on all 
occasions of their rejoicing, and saddened at all times of 
their mourning, and would have thought himself no 
true vassal if he had not done so, stands up still for 
the honour of the house. He may be brought, with 
a good deal of hesitation and evident anguish at the 
vitals, to confess that there are wealthier families in 
the country; but that any can be more respectable, he 
will never allow. On that point he asserts their pre- 
tensions with a vehemence and triumph that plainly 
tell how anxious he is to mask their weakness on the 
other ground. Touching their actual interests, he is 
every bit as zealous. He would not allow any other 
servant than himself to waste so much as even a crust 
of their bread. Try to dig any of the family secrets 
‘out of John—some little mishaps or mistakes—some 
small sins of omission or commission. Try to get a 
little touch of scandal out of him, the least bit of back- 
biting. As well try to squeeze Jemon-juice out of 
double Glo’ster. He tell any thing to the discredit of 
the family !—he blab a family secret! Not for any 
earthly consideration. 

The truth is, John is one of the family. He has 
been so long separated from his own kindred and the 
rest of the world, and is so totally unconscious of 
any interest of his own that is not also that of his 
master, that he cannot be considered as a distinct in- 
dividual. He may be likened to a heaven-devoted 
monk or hermit, isolated from the surrounding world. 
John has no thought, or affection, or impulse, that 
does not tend to the good of “the family.”” There is 
a tradition in the kitchen, descended through a long 
series of maids comparatively short time in place, that 
John was once in love. He had some thoughts, it is 
said, of a pretty lady’s-maid that came to the house 
with her mistress upon a visit. But the thing blew 
by, and John moved on as he was. There is now no 
chance of his ever marrying: even if he were capable 
of leaving his place, he could never do such a thing; 
he has been in the hands of nephews and nieces these 
dozen years. Yet, devoted as he is to his good old 
master and mistress, John has a way of his own, which 
they must needs observe. He must not be hastily or 
sharply spoken to; neither must he be hurried in 
any duty. {f pressed too much, John stands at bay 
and gives battle immediately ; urging him only makes 
him the slower. His superiors, observing this, have 
long ceased to attempt getting any thing more quickly 
than he likes, It is not that he designedly delays, 
from a desire of punishing them for their eagerness; 
he is incapable of such malice. It is because hedeems 
it necessary to let the duty stand till he shows how it 
cannot be done sooner, or till he has defended himself 
from the charge of being tardy—processes in general 
not very speedy ofdispatch. To this and all his other 
ways his friends have long been accustomed; and ac- 
cordingly they never think of either chiding him, or 
of trying to alter in any minute particular the mode 
in which he chuses to do his duty. John does every 
thing exactly when and how he pleases. He has a 
way of his own. 

By virtue of his ancient privileges, John further- 
more assumes a right to act and speak in many mat- 
ters beyond his original commission. He absorbs the 
whole patronage of the family, so far as tradesmen 
are concerned ; orders what he likes to be done about 
the house, short of taking down stone-and-lime walls; 
and has it in his power ¢ither to advance or alto- 
gether to repress any charitable suit that may be 
brought before the family. In all these matters, he 
knows no law but his own sense of propriety; and 
though this may be liable to err occasionally, it makes 
no difference. Whatever he does is done so purely 
through good and honest intents, that his master 
easily overlooks his mistakes. 

In any other person, John’s conduct occasionally 
towards his master or mistress would be reckoned ra- 
ther impertinent perhaps; but there is a bluntness, a 
simplicity, such an utter and palpable absence of all 
intention to offend in John’s manner in these in- 
stances of apparent irreverence towards them, that it 
is absolutely impossible to get angry with him, If 
they complain to John that dinner is late in being 
served up, John will not hesitate to tell them that they 
have had it as soon as he got it to give them, and that 
if they want dinner sooner, they must tell the cook so. 
Or he may insist on it that it was as soon served up 
to-day as it was yesterday; and may add, that he 
thought it odd they said nothing about its lateness 
then. Or if his master bids him bring up a bottle of 
a certain wine from a particular binn—we shall sup- 
pose it to be a rare and expensive wine, and, fure 
ther, that there is no company present—John will 
start no objection to the order at the time; he will 


not say a word, but proceed quietly to the cellar as 
ordered, and will bring a bottle of wine. This he will 
deliberately decant, still without making any remark, 
and place it coolly on the table betore his master, 
/On taking it, however, the latter turns round to 
John with a look of surprise and inquiry, and says, 
* John, this is not the wine I desired you to bring up.” 
John drily acknowledges the fact, and very uncon- 
cernedly adds, that he thought the wine he brought 
might do well enough for that evening, as the other 
was getting low, and had better be reserved, he con- 
ceived, for particular occasions. ‘here is too much 
reason and good sense here to be resisted, whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the propriety of its com- 
ing from John, and John’s master accordingly sub- 
mits with the best grace he can, possibly only saying, 
“Ah! perhaps, John, you are right.” 

John is remarkable, amongst other things, for the 
freedom with which he speaks his mind on all occa- 
sions to both master and mistress. When giving them 
advice, a duty which he frequently takes upon him- 
self without being asked, he does not mince matters 
with them, but fairly tells them what he thinks with- 
out much regarding what effect it may have. He has 
a hundred times told them regarding things which 
they had done or intended to do, that they were the 
most foolish things he ever heard of in his life—per- 
fectly absurd—never heard of any persons in.their 
senses doing such ridiculous things—wonders that 
any person could think of it. This, it will be allowed, 
is pretty candid for a person in John’s situation, but 
Jobn thinks nothing of it, and is quite innocent of all 
consciousness of its impropriety. He sees none of its 
features but one, and that is its good intention. \Nor 
are his master or mistress themselves willing to recog- 
nise any other. They see, however uncouth or inde- 
corous it may appear, that it is not only well, but 
kindly meant; that it is the advice or remonstrance, 
as the case may be, of an affectionate though humble 
friend, who has their honour and their interests warmly 
at heart. 

Notwithstanding John’s familiarity and bluntness— 
the first, the result of long and faithful services; the 
second, of natural constitution—there is a sense of pro- 
priety about him that keeps him alwavs strictly with- 
in the limits of his sphere, with respect to his master 
and mistress, in the presence of strangers. He pre- 
sumes, it is true, but his presumption has nothing in 
it like the vulgar and impertinent intrusion of what 
we are told belongs to American servants. Jobn’s 
presumption is only that which might be safely resorted 
to by an intimate friend of the family. Even when 
he takes the liberty of chatting, it is generally after 
the ice has been broken by his master or mistress. 
The word ‘‘indeed,”’ said in a tone of slight surprise 
or inquiry, will, for instance, be as good to him as a 
decided wish to open a talk. Nevertheless, it must be 
noted, that it is only amongst themselves, and when 
none but themselves are present, that John indulges 
in the liberty-and-equality system above alluded to. 
When strangers are present, and more especially on 
occasions when parties are given in the house, which 
is now, however, very seldom, John is a completely 
changed man. He is then silent, obedient, and un- 
obtrusive ; maintains a proper distance, and listens 
to and obeys the commands of his master and mistress 
with the most profound respect and the greatest promp- 
titude. His youth seems renewed. He starts no ob- 
jections, offers no resistance to any order, whatever 
it may be, and obtrudes no uncalled-for explanations. 
John knows his province and his duty, and keeps the 
one and performs the other; yet he knows how to ins 
demnify himself tor all this penance when the guests 
are gone. John is a sober man on the whole—a per- 
fectly sober man; and was never known, except on two 
or three very partieular occasions, to have gone any 
way wrong as to liquor; but what with one thing and 
another on this occasion, odds and ends, drops and 
driblets, left in bottles and glasses, which it would 
have been a pity to have thrown out, John ts a very 
slight thing tozy, and has, therefore, altogether, under 
these circumstances, adding the quiet repose of his 
full chubby countenance, the calmness of his eye, and 
the rotundity of his figure, an appearance of great 
comfort and contentment in mind and body. 

Jobn has not now much to do; for the family, as 
already said, has dwindled down to two or three per- 
sons, and they are all getting old as well as John him- 
self; and like himself, too, they are all methodical ; 
and thus the motions of master, mistress, and man, 
are as harmonious as those of the spheres. John’s 
duty, therefore, consists in one unvaried routine of 
extremely limited variety, and through this he goes 
daily with the calm deliberation, unerring precision, 
and easy comfortable air, induced by the practice of 
upwards of twenty years, it being that time since the 
family sunk into its present quiet and monotonous 
system of procedure. At nine o’clock every morn- 
ing precisely, John walks into the breakfast parlour 
with a tablecloth under his arm, spreads it slowly 
and deliberately, and with the same cautious delibera- 
tion puts down one after another the various articles 
which go to furnish forth the breakfast table, taking 
copious and long-drawn pinches of snuff at frequent 
intervals during the progress of his operations ; and 
besides all this, occasionally improving his mind, and 
adding to his stock of knowledge, by reading any 
scraps of printed paper that may catch his eye about 
the room, or by turning over any books that may 
happen to present themselves on the side-tables ; such 


little agreeable recreations as these being all included 
in the business of preparing for the morning’s repast. 
At nine precisely, as we have said, John lays the cloth 
for breakfast, and at a quarter past ten he proceeds to 
remove it; and as he shakes it into the area over the 
rail at the door, he most likely takes the opportunity 
of making a good-humoured observation to one of the 
servants next house, who may chance to be out on a 
similar errand. He also takes this opportunity of 
looking up and down the street, to see if he can spy 
any gossip within hail; and before he re-enters the 
domicile, fully makes up his mind as to the state of 
the weather, and whether it will be a proper going- 
out day for his master and mistress. At five he 
makes similar preparations for dinner, and at half- 
past six, he in a similar way clears the table; and so 
on of all the other meals of the day. But in the in- 
tervals, there being few persons to attend to, few 
wants to supply, and little or no derangement of the 
household articles, John has not a hand’s turn todo. 
In a good day, therefore, John may be seen standing 
bareheaded, for hours of a forenoon, at the door, the 
latter flung wide open behind him, looking compla- 
cently around him, or gazing with a sort of subdued 
or passive interest on the passers-by; exhibiting, in 
his sleek, well-conditioned person, and untroubled an- 
cient countenance, the very picture of ease, comfort, 
and contentment. Such is Joun. 


AN ESSAY ON BORDER ANTIQUITIES. 
[BY SIR WALTER scor’.*] 


In the year 1018, Malcolm II. enlarged the eastern 
limits of his kingdom to the present frontier of Scot- 
land, by a grant from Eadulf, Earl of Northumber- - 
land, who ceded to him the whole district of Lothian 
and Berwickshire to the Tweed. What the Scottish 
kingdom acquired on the eastward in the reign of 
Malcolm II., was balanced by the loss of Cumberland, 
which William the Conqueror wrenched from Mal- 
colm Canmore. After this period, although Stephen, 
in his necessity, ceded Northumberland to Scotland, 
and although the English on the. other hand fre- 
quently held military possession of part of the oppo- 
site country, the Borders, with the exception of the 
Debateable Land to the west, and the town of Berwick 
on the east, which were constant subjects of dispute, 
might be considered as finally settled according to the 
present limits. 

While these transactions occurred, other most im- 
portant changes having taken place both in the inte. 
rior of South and North Britain, had amalgamated 
these two grand divisions of the island each into one 
great kingdom, so that the regions, where they bor- 
dered on each other, ceasing to be the residence of in- 
dependent or tributary states, assumed the character 
of frontiers, or, as we now term them, of Borders. 
This important consolidation of England and Scot- 
land, each into a distinct and individual monarchy, 
took place in both countries nearly about the same 
period. At least, although the present kingdom of 
England was formed by the consolidation of the states 
of the heptarchy rather more early than the Scottish 
nations were united into one state, the distractions 
occasioned by Danish invasions and civil wars pre- 
vented her extending her empire over her northern 
neighbours. Indeed, the power of England could 
scarce be said to be wielded by one sovereign with un- 
controlied sway, until William the Conqueror had 
repressed the various insurrections of the Saxons, sub- 
jugated for ever the tumultuary Northumbrians, and 
acquired a consolidated force capable of menacing the 
kingdom of Scotland. Had this event happened a 
century sooner, it is probable all Britain would at 
that early period have been united under one mo- 
narch. Or had a Scottish monarch existed during 
the heptarchy, as powerful as Malcolm Canmore at a 
subsequent era, it is possible that he might have pushed 
his limits much farther to the south than the present 
Borders, and would probably have secured to Scot- 
land at least. the countries on the north of the Hum- 
ber. As it happened, the situation and balanced 
strength of both countries dictated the present limits. 

The Saxons, who gave name to England, and lan- 
guage to both nations, now began to disappear from 
the stage. The local antiquities which are ascribed 
to them on the Borders are not numerous. Their 
coins, as well as those of the Danish dynasty, are fre- 
quently found both in England and Scotland; and cups 
and drinking horns have been preserved and disco- 
vered, which may be referred to this period. But of 
their architecture the ecclesiastical edifices afford al- 
most the only specimen. The houses, even of their 
princes, were chiefly formed of wood ; and their mili- 
tary system consisted rather in giving battle than in 
attacking or defending places of strength. Some 
rude ramparts seem to have encircled their towns for 
protection against the Danish invaders, and in their 
own civil dissensions. But castles, whether belong- 
ing to kings or chiefs, must have been rare during the 
Saxon period. 

If the Saxons left few examples of their military 
architecture, they laid the foundation of many spleu- 
did ecclesiastical establishments, the remains of which 
are still found in the Border districts. The Norman 
families who settled in Scotland brought with them 
their rules of chivalry, their knowledge of the mili- 


* Abridged from his Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. vi. 
dell, 1834. 
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tary art, their terms of honour and badges of distinc- 
tion, and, far the most important, their feudal system 
of laws. Nevertheless, one leading feature of Celtic 
manners and laws remained upon the Borders, un- 
til the union of the crowns; and in despite of the 
feudal system with which it was often at variance, 
éontinued to flourish as well in the southern as in the 
northern extremities of Scotland. This was the sys- 
tem of septs, or clanship, by which these districts were 
long distinguished. Ata later period in the history 
of the Borders, the Scottish Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of checking the depredations of these septs, pub- 
lished a ‘‘ Roll of the Clans that has Captains and 
Chieftains, on whom they depend oftimes against the 
Will of their Landlords, as well on the Borders as 
Highlands.” The system of clanship thus established 
on the western and middle parts of the Border, spread 
its influence into Berwickshire also; for although the 
potent family of Gordon, or of Home, has not, in the 
strictest sense, been termed a clan, that is, a sept de- 
pending entirely upon one patriarchal head, and of 
which the common people, as well as the leaders, bore 
the same name, yet the heads of the branches of these 
great families added to their extensive feudal and ter- 
ritorial influence that authority of blood which they 
exercised over the barons of their own name, as was 
the case with the Butlers, Geraldines, and other great 
Norman families settled in Ireland. But on these 
eastern parts of the marches, this clanish attachment 
was less strong and inviolable, and there are more 
frequently instances of persons of distinction acting 
against the head of their family upon occasions of pub- 
lic distraction, The same thing may be observed on 
the opposite Borders of England. Northumberland, 
at least the more level parts of that county, from 
which the British had been long expelled, was occu- 
pied by families of power and distinction, who exer- 
cised the same feudal and territorial authority that was 
possessed by other landholders throughout England. 
But in the wild and mountainous dales of the Reed, 
the Tyne, and the Coquet, as well as in the neigh- 
bouring county of Cumberland, the ancient British 
custom of clanship still continued in observance, 
and the inhabitants acted less under the direction of 
their landlords than under that of the principal man 
of their name, corresponding in this respect with the 
manners of the Cumbrian Britons, from whom they 
derived their descent. This grand distinction should 
be heedfully kept in view by the antiquary; because 
the mode of government, of living, and of making war, 
adopted by the Borderers on both sides, seems to have 
been in a great measure the consequence of this pre- 
vailing system of clanship. 


As the chief was expected to protect his followers, | 


in good and evil, from the assaults of their neighbours, 
and even from the pursuit of justice, the followers and 
clansmen were expected, on the other hand, to exhibit 
the deepest marks of devotion to his interest, never to 
scruple at his commands when alive, and, in case of 
his death by violence, to avenge him at whatever risk 
to themselves. In the year 1511, Sir Robert Kerr, 
warden of the Middle Marches, was slain at a Border 
meeting by three Englishmen. Starhed, one of the 
murderers, fled, it is said, nearly as far south as York, 
and there lived in private and upon his guard. Yet 
in this place of security he was surprised and mur- 
dered by two of Sir Robert Kerr’s followers, who 
brought his head to their master, by whom, in memo- 
rial of their vengeance, it was exposed at the Cross of 
Edinburgh. These observations may suffice to ex- 
plain the state of clanship as it existed on the frontier. 
The cause of the system’s subsisting so long was 
its peculiar adaptation for the purposes of war and 
plunder, which the relative condition of the two king- 
doms rendered in later times the constant occupation 
of the Borderers. 

The settlement of monasteries contributed, doubt- 
less, not a little to the improvement of the country 
around them; and the introduction of many Norman 
families upon the Border country must also have had 
ics share in introducing regular law and gvod order. 
Under the progressive influence of these changes of 
property, it seems probable that the Celtic system of 
clanship would have gradually given way, and that 
the Borderers would have assimilated their customs 
aud manners to those of the more inland parts of 
Scotland. But the savage and bloody spirit of hos- 
tility which arose from Edward I.’s usurpation of 
the crown of Scotland, destroyed in a few years the 
improvements of ages, and carried the natives of these 
countries backward in every art but in those which 
concerned the destruction of the English and each 
other. 
Scotland in the thirteenth century, were urged with 
peculiar fury on the Borders. Castles were surprised 
and taken; battles were won and lust; the country 
was laid waste on all sides, and by all parties: The 
patriotic Scotch, like the Spaniards of our own time, 
had no escape from usurped power but by sacrificing 
the benefits of civilisation, and leading the lives of 
armed outlaws. The struggle, indeed, terminated in 
the establishment of national independence ; but the 
immediate effect of the violence which had distin- 
guished it was to occasion Scotland retrograding to a 
state of barbarism, and to convert the borders of both 
countries into wildernesses, only inhabited by soldiers 
and robbers. Many towns, which had begun to arise 
in the fertile countries of Roxburgh and Berwick 
ehires, were anew ruined. Roxburgh itself, once one 
of the four principal burghs of Scotland, was so com- 
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pletely destroyed, that its site is now only remem- 
bered and pointed out by tradition. 

The mode of warfare adopted by the Scots them- 
selves, however necessary and prudent, was destruc- 
tive to property, and tended to retard civilisation. 
They avoided giving pitched battles, and preferred a 
wasting and protracted war, which might tire out 
and exhaust the resources of their invaders. They 
destroyed all the grain and other resources of their 
own country which might have afforded relief to the 
Englishmen, and they viewed with great indifference 
the enemy complete the work of destruction. In the 
meanwhile, they secured their cattle among the 
mountains and forests, and either watched an oppor- 
tunity to attack the invaders with advantage, or, 
leaving them to work their will in Scotland, burst 
into Hngland themselves, and retaliated upon the 
enemy’s country the horrors which were exercised in 
their own. 

It followed, from this devastating system of defen- 
sive war, that the Scotch were so far from desiring 
to cover their borders by building strong places or 
fortresses, that they pulled them down and destroyed 
them where they already existed. With very few 
exceptions, the strong and extensive fortresses which 
had arisen on the Scottish Borders in better times, 
were levelled with the ground during the wars of the 
thirteenth century. The ruins of the castles of Rox- 
burgh, of Jedburgh, and of several others which were 
thus destroyed, bear a wonderful disproportion in 
extent to any which were erected in subsequent times. 
This continued to be the Scottish defensive system for 
many ages, and, of course, while it exposed invaders 
to hardships, loss, and want of subsistence, it reduced 
the frontiers of their own country, for the time, to a 
waste desert. Beacons were lighted in such a man- 
ner as to signify either the threatened approach or 
actual arrival of the English army. These were 
maintained at Hume Castle, at the Tower of Edger- 
hope, or Edgerstane, near the source of the Jed, upon 
the ridge of the Soltra Hills, at Dunbar, Dunpender 
(or Trapraine) Law, North Berwick Law, and other 
eminences ; and their light was a signal for the Scot- 
tish forces to assemble at Edinburgh and Haddington, 
abandoning to waste and pillage all the southern 
counties. 

The castle of Caerlaverock, on the western fron- 
tier, protected against the English by its situation, 
appears also to have approached, in size and splendour 
of architecture, to the dignity of an Lnglish fortress ; 
but this fortress also was repeatedly taken by the in- 
vaders. The original castle of Caerlaverock was be- 
sieged, taken, and garrisoned by Edward I,, in the 
year 1300. When recovered by Sir Edward Max- 
well, during the wars of Robert Bruce, he dismantled 
it, according to the policy which we have already no- 
ticed. The present castle, built on a scale of unusual 
size and magnilicence by the powerful family of Max- 
well, was ruined by the Earl of Sussex in the fatal 
year 1570.. Much of the present ruins belong to the 
seventeenth century; and the castle owes its state of 
desolation to the successful arms of the Covenanters 
in 1640. 

The extensive ruins of Bruce's ancient castle, on a 
lake beside Lochmaben, indicate its extent and 
strength ; and, by the Scottish regulations, particular 
care was enjoined that it should be kept by a “ wise 
and famous gentleman,”’ with four horsemen in con- 
stant attendance, who was to discharge. the office of 
steward-depute of Annandale. But Lochmaben Cas- 
tle was founded before the bloody wars in the four- 
teenth century, when the Borders were in a state of 
comparative civilisation. Most of the other abodes of 
the south-western barons, as Closeburn, Spedlin’s 
Castle, Hoddom, Lagg, Amisfield, &c., are towers 
upon the same plan with those already described. 

Even the royal castles on the Border boasted little 
splendour. That of Newark, a favourite hunting- 
seat of the kings of Scotland, is merely a large and 
strong tower, surrounded by a wall of defence, or 
barnkin. The darksome strength and retired situa- 
tion of the Hermitage Castle made it long a chosen 
hold of the Earls of Douglas, and the succeeding 
branch of the house of Angus, who appear to have 
fortified it, with little attention indeed to architectural 
beauty, but so as greatly to improve the natural ad- 
vantages of its wild sequestered situation. After 
Hermitage fell into the hands of the crown, it seems 
usually to have been garrisoned with a few’hired sol- 
diers, and was the ordinary residence of the Karls of 
Bothwell duriag their power on the Border. 

The smaller gentlemen, whether heads of branches 
of clans, or of distinct families, inhabited dwellings 
upon a still smaller scale, called Peels, or Bastle- 
houses. These were surrounded by an enclosure, or 
barnkin, the wall whereof was, according to statute, 
a yard thick, six yards in height, surrounding a 
space of at least sixty square feet. Within this outer 
work the laird built his tower, with its projecting 
battlements, and usually secured the entrance by two 
doors ; the outer of grated iron, the innermost of oak 
clenched with nails. The apartments were placed 
directly above each other, accessible only by a narrow 
“turnpike” stair, easily blocked up or defended. 
Sometimes, and in the more ancient buildings, the 
construction was still more rude: There was nostair 
at all; and the inhabitants ascended by a ladder from 
one story to another. Smailholme, or Sandiknow 
Tower, is one of the most perfect specimens of this 
species of habitation, which was usually situated on 


the brow of a rock, or the brink of a torrent, and, 
like the castle of the chief, had adjacent huts for the 
reception of those who were called upon to act in its 
defence. The Castle of Bemerside, still the residence 
of the ancient family of Haig, is a tower of the same 
kind, and is still inhabited by the proprietor. 

Upon a sudden attack from any small incursive 
party, these strengths, as they were called, afforded 
good means of defence, Artillery being out of the 
question, they were usually attacked with bows, or 
hagbuts, the discharge of which drove the defenders 
from the loopholes and battlements, while the assail- 
ants, heaping together quantities of wetted straw, and 
setting it on fire, drove the garrison from story to 
story by means of the smoke, and sometimes compelled 
them to surrender. The mode of defence, by stones, 
arrows, shot, and scalding water, was equally obvious 
and simple: and, in ordinary cases, by such means of 
resistance, joined to the strength of the place, and the 
military disposition of the inhabitants around, who 
readily rose “to the fray,” a desultory attack was 
easily repulsed. 

While such was the state of the landholder, and 
even of the noble, upon the Borders, it is natural to 
inquire into the condition of the towns along the 
Scottish frontier. It appears they were numerous, 
and, considering the very precarious state of security, 
full of inhabitants. Dumfries, Jedburgh, and Sel- 
kirk, were those of principal note. They were under 
the same mode of government, by their own elective 
magistrates, as the other free burghs of Scotland, 
aud, on many occasions, maintained their freedom 
and franchises against the powerful barons in the 
neighbourhood, with whom they were frequently at 
feud. Besides these intestine divisions, they had to 

| be constantly on their guard against the inhabitants 
of the opposite frontier, to whom their wealth (such 
as it was) afforded great temptation. It was acquired 
chiefly by smuggling; for, as the most rigorous laws 
in both countries prohibited all mercantile intercourse 
upon the Borders under high pains, a great contra- 
band trade, both for cattle, horses, salt, fish, and other 
merchandise, existed by the frontiers, even till the 
union of the kingdoms, when most of the southern 
burghs of Scotland experienced a great declension, 
both in wealth and inhabitants, from its being discon- 
tinued. Lvery free burgher was by his tenure a sol- 
dier, and obliged not only to keep watch and ward 
for the defence of the town, but to march under his 
magistrates, deacons of craft, &c., to join the king’s 
banner when lawfully summoned. They also at- 
tended in order of battle and well armed at the war- 
den meetings and other places of public rendezvous 
on the Borders, had their peculiar gathering-words 
and war-cries, and appear often to have behaved with 
distinguished gallantry. 

The Border towns were usually strong by situation, 
as Dumfries upon the Nith, and Jedburgh upon the 
river of the same name, and were almost always sur- 
rounded by some rude sort of fortification, or wall, 
with gates, or, as they were called in Scottish, ports. 
But even when these defences were forced by a supe- 
rior enemy, the contest was often maintained with 
obstinacy in the town itself, where the height of the 
houses and narrowness of the streets afforded to 
brave and determined men the means of resistance, or 
at least of vengeance. Most of the towns and even 
villages contained, besides the houses of the poorer 
inhabitants, bastle-houses, or towers, surrounded with 


walls, like those which we have described as the ha- 
bitations of the Janded proprietors. The ruins of 
these are to be seen in most Border villages of anti- 
quity. In that of Darnwick, near Melrose, there is 
one belonging toa family called Fisher, almost entire. 
There is another at Jedburgh, which Queen Mary is 
said to have lodged in after her ill-fated expedition to 
"visit Bothwell at Hermitage Castle. 

If we turn our eyes from the frontiers of Scotland 
to those of England, we shall behold a very different 
scene, indicating, even in these remote provinces, the 
superior wealth and civilisation of the English nation, 
with that attention to defence which was the natural 
consequence of their having something of value to de- 
fend. The central marches, indeed, and the extreme 
verge of the frontier in every direction, excepting 
upon the east, were inhabited by wild clans as lawless 
as their northern neighbours, resembling them in 
manners and customs, inhabiting similar strongholds, 
and subsisting, like them, by rapine. The towers of 
Thirlwall, upon the river Tippal, of Fenwick, of Wid- 
drington, and others, exhibit the same rude strength 
and scanty limits with those of the Scottish Border 
chieftains. But these were not, as in Scotland, the 
abode of the great nobles, but rather of leaders of an 
inferior rank. Wherever the mountains receded, 
arose chains of castles of magnificent structure, great 
extent, and fortified with all the art of the age, be- 
longing to those pewerful barons whose names bold 
so high a rank in English history. The great honse 
of Clifford of Cumberland alone possessed, exclusive 
of inferior scrongholds, the great and extensive cas- 
tles of Appleby, Brough, Brougham, Pendragon, and 
Skipton, each of which formed a lordly residence, as 
may yet be seen from their majestic ruins. The pos- 
sessions of the great house of Percy were fortified 
with equal strength. Warkworth, Alnwick, Bam. 
borough, and Cockermouth, all castles of great baro- 
nial splendour and strength, besides others in the 
interior of the country, show their wealth and power, 
Raby Castle, still inhabited, attests the magnificence 
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of the great Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland ; and 
the lowering strength of Naworth shows the power of 
the Dacres. All these, and many others which 
might be mentioned, are so superior to edifices of the 
same kind in Scotland, as to verify the boast, that 
there was many a dog-kennel in England to which 
the tower of a Scottish Borderer was not to be com- 
pared. 


THE EARTHQUAKES OF MISSOURI. 
Tue alteration effected in the features of a country 
by means of natural phenomena, particularly earth- 
quakes, has almost nowhere been so conspicuous in 
modern times as in the state of Missouri, in the western 
settlements of the North American Union. The dis- 
trict more particularly affected lies on the west side of 
the Mississippi river, above the mouth of the Ohio, 
and adjacent to the river Missouri, another of its large 
tributaries. This part of the western territories is 
famed for its produce of lead ore, the smelting of which 
is a main source of wealth to the inhabitants, who are 
partly of French and partly of Spanish extraction. 
Possibly the metallic nature of the sub-strata may 
have been one of the influencing causes of the series 
of earthquakes which affected the country, and did so 
much damage to the settlements; but we give this 
merely as a stray conjecture, and will present the ac- 
count of the circumstances attending the earthquakes, 
which has been given by Timothy Flint in his “ Re- 
collections of the Valley of the Mississippi.” Mr 
Flint’s visit to the country was in 1819, or from six 
to eight years after the occurrence of the earthquakes. 


“From all the accounts, corrected one by another, 
and compared with the very imperfect narratives 
which were published, I infer that the shock of these 
earthquakes in the immediate vicinity of the centre of 
their force, must have equalled, in their terrible heav- 
ings of the earth, any thing of the kind that has been 
recorded. I do not believe that the public have ever 
yet had any adequate idea of the violence of the con- 
cussions. We are accustomed to measure this by the 
buildings overturned, and the mortality that results. 
Here the country was thinly settled. The houses, 
fortunately, were frail and of logs, the most difticult 
to overturn that could beconstructed. Yet, as it was, 
whole tracts were plunged into the bed of the river. 

_ The grave-yard at New Madrid, with all its sleeping 
tenants, was precipitated into the bend of the stream. 
Most of the houses were thrown down. Large lakes 
of twenty miles in extent were made in an hour. 
Other lakes were drained. ‘The whole country, to 
the mouth of the Ohio in one direction, and to the 
St Francis in the other, including a front of three 
hundred miles, was convulsed to such a degree as to 
ereate lakes and islands, the number of which is not 
yet known—to cover a tract of many miles in extent, 
near the Little Prairie, with water three or four feet 
deep; and when the water disappeared, a stratum of 
sand of the same thickness was left in its place. The 
trees split in the midst, lashed one with another, and 
are still visible over great tracts of country, inclining 
in every direction and in every angle to the earth and 
the horizon. 

The inhabitants described the undulation of the 
earth as resembling waves, increasing in elevation as 
they advanced ; and when they had attained a certain 
fearful height, the earth would burst, and vast volumes 
of water, and sand, and pit-coal, were discharged as 
high as the tops of the trees. Ihave seen a hundred 
of these chasms, which remained fearfully deep, al- 
though in a very tender alluvial soil, and after a lapse 
of seven years. Whole districts were covered with 
white sand, so as to become uninhabitable. The wa- 
ter at first covered the whole country, particularly at 
the Little Prairie; and it must have been indeed a 
scene of horror, in these deep forests and in the gloom 
of the darkest night, and by wading in the water to 
the middle, to fly from these concussions, which were 
occurring every few hours, with a noise equally ter- 
rible to the beasts and birds, as tomen. The birds 
themselves lost all power and disposition to fly, and 
retreated to the bosoms of men, their fellow-sufferers 
in this general convulsion. A few persons sunk in 
these chasms, and were providentially extricated. 
One person died of affright. One perished miserably 
onan island, which retained its original level in the 
midst of a wide lake created by the earthquake. A 
number perished, who ‘sunk with their boats in the 
river. A bursting of the earth, just below the village 
of New Madrid, arrested the mighty stream of the 
Mississippi in its course, and caused a reflux of its 
waves, by which in a little time a great number of 
boats were swept by the ascending current into the 
mouth of the Bayou, carried out and left upon the dry 
earth, when the accumulating waters of the river had 
again cleared their current. 

There was a great number of severe shocks, but 
two series of concussions were particularly terrible ; 
far more so than the rest. And they remark that the 
shocks were clearly distinguishable into two classes ; 
those in which the motion was horizontal, and those 
in which it was perpendicular. The Jatter were at- 
tended with the explosions, and the terrible mixture 
of noises, that preceded and accompanied the earth- 


quakes, in a louder degree, but were by no means so 
desolating and destructive as the other. When they 
were felt, the houses crumbled, the trees waved to- 
gether, the ground sunk, and all the destructive phe- 
nomena were more conspicuous. In the interval of 
the earthquakes there was one evening, and that a 
brilliant and cloudless one, in which the western sky 
was a continued glare of vivid flashes of lightning, 
and of repeated peals of subterranean thunder, seem- 
ing to proceed, as the flashes did, from below the ho- 
rizon. 

One result from these terrific phenomena was very 
obvious. ‘The people of this village had been noted 
for their profligacy and impiety. In the midst of these 
scenes of terror, all, Catholics and Protestants, praying 
and profane, became of one religion, and partook of 
one feeling. Two hundred people, speaking English, 
French, and Spanish, crowded together, their visages 
pale, the mothers embracing their children. As soon 
as the omen that preceded the earthquakes became vi- 
sible, as soon as the air became a little obscured, as 
though a sudden mist arose from the east, all in their 
different languages and forms, but all deeply in ear- 
nest, betook themselves to the voice of prayer. The 
cattle, as much terrified as the rational creation, 
crowded about the assemblage of men, and seemed to 
demand protection, or community of danger. One 
lady ran as far as her strength would permit, and then 
fell exhausted and fainting, from which she never re- 
covered. The general impulse, when the shocks com- 
menced, was to run; and yet, when they were at the 
severest point of their motion, the people were thrown 
on the ground at almost every step. A French gen- 
tleman told me, that, in escaping from his house, the 
largest in the village, he found he had left an infant 
behind, and he attempted to mount up the raised 
piazza to recover the child, and was thrown down a 
dozen times in succession. ‘The venerable lady in 
whose house we lodged was extricated from the ruins 
of her house, having lost every thing that appertained 
to her establishment which could be broken or de- 
stroyed. The people at the Little Prairie, who suffered 
most, had their settlement—which consisted of a hun- 
dred families, and which was located in a wide and 
very deep and fertile bottom—broken up. When I 
passed it, and stopped to contemplate the traces of the 
catastrophe which remained after seven years, the 
crevices where the earth had burst were sufficiently 
manifest, and the whole region was covered with sand 
to the depth of two or three feet. The surface was 
red with oxided pyrites of iron, and the sand-blows, as 
they were called, were abundantly mixed with this 
kind of earth, and with pieces of pit-coal. But two 
families remained of the whole settlement. The ob- 
ject seems to have been in the first paroxysms of alarm 
to escape to the hills at the distance of twenty-five 
miles. The depth of the water that covered the sur- 
face soon precluded escape. 

The people without an exception were unlettered 
backwoodsmen, of the class least addicted to reason- 
ing; and yet it is remarkable how ingeniously and 
conclusively they reasoned from apprehension shar- 
pened by fear. They remarked that the chasms in 
the earth were in direction from south-west to north- 
east, and they were of an extent to swallow up not 
only men, but houses, ‘down quick into the pit.’ 
And these chasms occurred frequently within intervals 
of half a mile. They felled the tallest trees at right 
angles to the chasms, and stationed themselves upon 
the felled trees. By this invention all were saved ; for 
the chasms occurred more than once under these felled 
trees. Meantime, their cattle and their harvests, both 
here and at New Madrid, principally perished. The 
people no longer dared to dwell in houses. They 
passed this winter and the succeeding one in bark 
booths and camps, like thuse of the Indians, of so 
light a texture as not to expose the inhabitants to 
danger in case of their being thrown down. Such 
numbers of laden boats were wrecked above, and the 
lading driven by the eddy into the mouth of the Bayou, 
at the village, which makes the harbour, that the peo- 
ple were amply supplied with every article of provision, 
Flour, beef, pork, bacon, butter, cheese, apples, in 
short, every thing that is carried down the river, was 
in such abundance as scarcely to be matters of sale. 
Many boats that came safely into the Bayou were dis- 
posed of by their affrighted owners for a trifle; for 
the shocks still continued every day, and the owners, 
deeming the whole country below to be sunk, were 
glad to return to the upper country as fast as possible. 
In effect, a great many islands in the Mississippi were 
sunk, new ones raised, and the bed of the river very 
much changed in every respect. 

After the earthquake had moderated in violence, 
the country exhibited a melancholy aspect of chasms 
of sand covering the earth, of trees thrown down, or 
lying at an angle of forty-five degrees, or split in the 
middle. The earthquakes still recurred at short inter- 
vals, so that the people had no confidence to rebuild 
good houses, or chimnies of brick. The Little Prairie 
settlement was broken up. The Great Prairie settle- 
ment, one of the most flourishing before on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, was much diminished. New 
Madrid again dwindled to insignificance and decay; 
the people trembling in their miserable hovels at the 
distant and melancholy rumbling of the approaching 
shocks. The general government passed an act, al- 
lowing the inhabitants of this country to locate the 
same quantity of lands that they possessed here in anv 
part of the territory where the lands were not yet | 


covered by any claim. ‘These claims passed into the 
hands of speculators, and were never of any substan- 
tial benefit to the possessors. When I resided there 
this district, formerly so level, rich, and beautiful, had 
the most melancholy of all aspects of decay, the to- 
kens of former cultivation and habitancy, which were 
now mementos of desolation and desertion. Large 
and beautiful orchards left uninclosed, houses unin- 
habited, deep chasms in the earth, obvious at frequent 
intervals—such was the face of the country, although 
the people had for years become so accustomed to 
frequent and small shocks, which did no essential in- 
jury, that the lands were gradually rising again in 
value, and New Madrid was slowly rebuilding, with 
frail buildings, adapted to the apprehensions of the 
people.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. “a 
Tus celebrated novelist was born in 1689 in Derby- 
shire, towhich county his father, by trade a joiner, had 
retired from London, to avoid the consequences of an 
attachment to the cause of the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth. The reduced circumstances of the parent 
caused the child to receive only an ordinary educa- 
tion; but the subject of our memoir became noted 
at a very early age for a grave and reflecting disposi- 


tion, a fondness for books, and, what was more re- 
markable, a power of entertaining his schoolfellows 
with stories, either invented by himself, or amplified 
from printed narratives. The gentle character and 
literary accomplishments of Richardson caused him 
early to become a favourite with such young women 
of his neighbourhood as took pleasure in reading ; 
“half a dozen of them,” he says, ‘“‘ when met to- 
gether to work with their needles, used, when they 
got a book they liked, to borrow me to read to them; 
their mothers sometimes with them; and both mo- 
thers and daughters used to be pleased with the ob- 
servations they put me upon making.” 

Had his father’s circumstances permitted, Richard- 
son would have been devoted to the clerical profession. 
This being found impossible, he was, in 1706, bound 
apprentice to Mr John Wilde, printer at the Station- 
ers’ Hall in London; an occupation which was ex- 
pected to be congenial to his taste. Here, though his 
master exacted rather more than the usual applica- 
tion to business, Richardson contrived to find some 
spare time for improving his mind, usually borrowing 
a little for that purpose from the hours of rest, though 
his conscientious disposition caused him to burn none 
but his own candles on such occasions, and also see 
that he did not deprive himself so far of rest as to unfit 
him in any measure for performing his duty to his 
master during the day. Even at this early period of 
his life, and in this obscure situation, he had attracted 
the friendly regard of a gentleman of fortune, who 
promised to patronise him when a proper opportunity 
should occur; and part of his spare time was em- 
ployed in carrying on a correspondence with this in- 
dividual. It would thus appear, that, long before he 
ever thought of addressing the public, he had had 
considerable experience in letter-writing ; the form of 
composition which he ultimately adopted for his ficti- 
tious productions, 

His friend having died before or about the expira. 
tion of his apprenticeship, Richardson found it neces- 
sary to spend five years more with Mr Wilde, as com. 
positor, corrector, and foreman, before setting up for 
himself. His behaviour in these relations of life was 
most exemplary, insomuch that his employer styled 
him the pillar of his house. He at length began busi- 
ness on his own account, in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street (where Milton had once dwelt), and ere long 
became distinguished as one who could not only print 
books, but also oblige their publishers with prefaces, 
indexes, and other humble literary services. When 
he began to thrive in the world, he married his mas- 
ter’s daughter, with whom he lived very happily till 
her death in 1731. Several of the periodical essayists 
of less note were printed by Riehardson ; and by the 
friendship of Speaker Onslow, a patron of literary 
men, he obtained the lucrative employment of print- 
ing the Journals of the House of Commons. For the 
first fifty years of his life, though perhaps known to a 
few as one who had aliterary turn, he bore, outwardly 
and to the world at large, only the unpretending cha- 
racter of an industrious and respectable tradesman, one 
who solved all his engagements punctually, indulged 
in a modest hospitality appropriate to his fortune, and 
was beloved by all who knew him for his practice of 
every domestic virtue. Something very like an acci- 
dent at length brought out the powers that had been 
so long latent. 
Osborne, booksellers, who had probably enjoyed the 
benefit of his pen on several trivial occasions, and 
perhaps remarked his dexterity in epistolary writ- 
ing, thought proper to request him to'write what they 
called a little book of familiar letters on the useful con- 
cerns of common life—such a volume, they said, hav- 
ing been. often asked from them by their customers. 
Aiter much importunity, Richardson was induced to 
turn the subject in his mind, and to commence writ- 
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ing a few letters of the kind described, among which 
were one or two designed as cautions to females of in- 
ferior rank, warning them against the more obvious 
dangers of their station. As he proceeded with the 
latter, he gradually involved a story which he had 
heard in his early years, and which was to the fol- 
lowing effect—as related by himself :— 

“ About twenty-five years ago, a gentleman with 
whom I was intimately acquainted, met with such a 
story as that of Pamela, in one of the summer tours 
which he used to take for his pleasure, attended with 
one servant only. At every inn he put up at, it was 
his way to inquire after curiosities in its neighbour- 
hood, either ancient or modern; and particularly he 
asked who was the owner of a fine house, as it seemed 
to him, beautifully situated, which he had passed by 
(describing it), within a mile or two of the inn. It 
was a fine house, the landlord said. The owner was 
Mr B. , a gentleman of a large estate in more coun- 
ties than one. That his and his lady’s history en- 
gagéd the attention of every body who came that way, 
and put a stop to all other inquiries, though the house 
and gardens were well worth seeing. The lady, he 
said, was one of the greatest beauties in England ; 
but the qualities of her mind had no equal; benefi- 
cent, prudent, and equally beloved and admired by 
high and low. That she had been taken at twelve 
years of age, for the sweetness of her manners and 
modesty, and for an understanding above her years, 
by Mr B ’s mother, a truly worthy lady, to wait 
on her person. Her parents, ruined by suretiships, 
were remarkably honest and pious, and had instilled 
into their daughter’s mind the best principles. When 
their misfortunes happened first, they attempted a lit- 
tle school, in their village, where they were much be- 
loved; he teaching writing, and the first rules of 
arithmetic, to boys ; his wife plain needJe-work to girls, 
and to knit and spin; but that it answered not: and 
when the lady took their child, the industrious man 
earned his bread by day-labour, and the lowest kind of 
husbandry. That the girl, improving daily in beauty, 
modesty, and genteel and good behaviour, by the time 
she was fifteen, engaged the attention of her lady’s son, 
a young gentleman of free principles, who, on her lady’s 
death, attempted, by all manner of temptations and de- 
vices, to seduce her. That she had recourse to as many 
innocent stratagems to escape the snares laid for her 
virtue; once, however, in despair, having been near 
drowning; that, at last, her noble resistance, watch- 
fulness, and excellent qualities, subdued him, and he 
thought fit to make her his wife. \. That she behaved 
herself with so much dignity, sweetness, and humility, 
that she made herself beloved of every body, and even 
by his relations, who at first despised her ; and now 
had the blessings both of rich and poor, and the love 
of her husband. 

The gentleman who told me this, added, that he 
had the curiosity to stay in the neighbourhood from 
Friday to Sunday, that he might see this happy couple 
atchurch, from which they never absented themselves : 
that, in short, he did see them; that her deportment 
was all sweetness, ease, and dignity mingled; that he 
never saw a lovelier woman: that her husband was as 
fine a man, and seemed even proud of his choice; and 
that she attracted the respects of the persons of rank 
present, and had the blessings of the poor. The re- 
later of the story told me all this with transport.” 

Having begun to fill up the details of this story, in 
the form of a series of letters, purporting to be writ- 
ten by the parties, the author soon found the work 
swell upon his hands; and the idea at length oc- 
curred to him, that, by setting it forth as anovel, he 
might turn the young from the reading of frivolous 
and fantastic romances, such as then abounded, and 
inspire them with a liking for the practical virtues. 
He commenced the work, as he tells us, on the L0th of 
November 1739, and so diligently did he labour, that, 
without any interruption to his other business, he 
had finished it by the 10th of the ensuing January. 
It was published anonymously in 1740, under the title 
of Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded; and at once made a 
most favourable impression upon the public, though 
perhaps as much through the delight which ordinary 
readers felt in seeing extravagance and licentiousness 
for the first time banished from fictitious composition, 
.as from any positive merits of its own. Dr Sherlock 
recommended it from the pulpit, and Pope said it 
would do more good than twenty sermons. Even at 
Ranelagh, it was usual for the ladies to hold up the 
volumes to one another, to show they had got the 
book that every one was talking of. An age of su- 
perior taste and reflection has since decided that Pa- 
mela, though representing virtue as finally rewarded, 
is a tale which cannot be read with real improvement 
by young persons; yet, if regarded as an antidote to 
works which were in every respect vicious, and as 
appearing in an age when there was less delicacy than 
in our own, it will not be surprising that the friends 
of virtue gave it so warm a reception at the time of 
its publicztion. Its success caused Henry Fielding, 
who did not think that success deserved, to write his 
Joseph Andrews as a burlesque of it; and it was thus 
the means of attracting to this branch of composition 
aman who eventually did more than even Richardson 
to adorn it. 

Richardson did not again appear as an author for 
eight years. He then produced the first four volumes 
of his Clarissa Harlowe, which is by far the best of 
his works. “ The tale,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘is 
very simple; but the scene is laid in a higher rank of 


life, the characters are drawn with a bolder pencil, 
and the whole accompaniments are of a far loftier 
mood.” Clarissa, a character as nearly approaching 
to perfection as the pencil of the author could draw, 
is first represented as persecuted by her relations on 


| account of her refusal to marry a suitor odious to her; 


as then throwing herself in desperation upon the ho- 
nour of a lover (Lovelace) whose principles, unfortu- 
nately, were as base as her own were pure. After 
trying every gentler art, this profligate breaks one of 
the most sacred of human laws for the gratification of 
his passion, and the consequences are the death of 
Clarissa, through grief, and the slaughter of her lover 
by an incensed relation. The grand charm of the 
novel lies in the saint-like purity of Clarissa, which 
remains as bright after the crime of her lover as be- 
fore, being a moral quality, in her case, altogether 
independent of external circumstances. The work, 
like its predecessor, is written in letters ; but the style 
makes a considerable advance in dignity and accuracy, 
qualities in which Richardson, with all his merits, is 
upon the whole considerably deficient. The interest 
which Clarissa excited was greater than even that 
which attended Pamela. Between the publication of 
the first four and the last four volumes, the comfort 
of the reading world seemed suspended on the result 
of the story; and on a report being circulated that 
it was to end tragically, though that was the only way 
in which it could properly end, remonstrances poured 
in upon the author from all quarters, beseeching him 
to reclaim Levelace, and confer Clarissa upon him in 
honourable wedlock. The novel met with the highest 
approbation both in England and on the Continent. 
It was characterised by Rousseau as a work of unap- 
proached excellence. 

Sir Charles Grandison, the concluding performance 
of Richardson, appeared in 1753, in seven volumes, 
being designed to depict a gentleman as remarkable 
for every Christian virtue as Lovelace was for the 
reverse. In this design the author only succeeds too 
well, for the product of his imagination is correct to 
tameness, and tires by his solemn and unimpassioned 
dignity. This novel, however, contains a female cha- 
racter (Clementina) which equals any thing produced 
by Richardson. The characters of this author are all 
drawn with minute care and fidelity, and the interest 
of his story generally depends on a series of details 
which at first sight appear tiresome, but, after the 
perusal of a few pages, shoot out tendrils at the heart 
of the reader, and engage him inextricably in his 
task, so that he takes up volume after volume with 
increasing pleasure. Long as Clarissa and Grandi- 
son are, it is understood that the author wrote them 
at first in a much more extensive form, and found it 
necessary to retrench them before publication. There 
is a traditionary report that the former was originally 
calculated to fill twenty-eight volumes ! 

Whilst thus advancing in his literary career, Richard- 
son was not inattentive to the improvement of that 
fortune, of which industry and integrity had long 
before laid the foundations. In 1754, he rose to be 
master of the Stationers’ Company, and in 1760 he 
purchased a moiety of the patent of law-printer to his 
majesty. As he grew rich, he indulged himself in 
the luxury of a country-house, first at North End, 
Hammersmith, and then at Parson’s Green. As al- 
ready mentioned, he practised a generous hospitality : 
it must also be stated to his honour, that, long be- 
fore he became an author, he distinguished himself 
by his kindness to distressed members of the profes- 
sion of letters, succouring Samuel Johnson, amongst 
others, in his hours of greatestneed. Sometime after 
the death of his first wife, he took for a second the 
sister of Mr Leake, a bookseller, with whom he 
lived in the same harmony that had marked his first 
conjugal union. He had several children by both 
alliances, but had the misfortune to lose all his sons, 
and four daughters alone grew up to solace his declin- 
ing years. Richardson died on the 4th of July 1761, 
at the age of seventy-two, and was buried in St Bride’s 
Church, near the spot where he had spent so many 
industrious and so many virtuous years. 

The only drawback from the amiable character of 
Richardson was vanity respecting his own produc- 
tions. In order to enjoy a constant incense of praise 
on their account, he shunned the soviety of male 
friends, and persons of strong. sense in general, and 
surrounded himself with a tribe of weak women, 
whose whole talk was of his writings, and who, far 
from contradicting or discussing, revered every word 
that fell from his lips. Johnson used to boast that he 
could make him rear; that is to say, bring out his 
powers in conversation. But on the author of the 
Rambler taking Mr Langton to see him, with a view 
to trying such an experiment, the author of Clarissa 
said little else than that there lay in the room a trans- 
lation of that work into German. It is related by 
Boswell, that, in a dinner-party at Richardson’s 
couatry villa, a gentleman who had lately been in 
France sought to grati'y his host by ebserving that 
he had lately seen Clarissa lying on the king’s bro- 
ther’s table. Richardson, observing that a part of the 
company were engaged in conversation apart, affected 
not to hear what had been said, but took advantage 
of the first general pause to address the gentleman 
with—‘‘Sir, [think you were saying something abont”’ 
—and then stopped in a flutter of expectation; which 
his guest mortitied by replying—“ A mere trifle, sir, 
not worth repeating.” ‘I‘hese foibles, however, de- 
tract little from a character so gentle, so pure, so af- 
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fectionate, as that of Richardson. With respect to 
his literary character, it would perhaps stand higher 
if the governing aim of the most of his works were as 
appropriate to the present time as to his own. But 
the occasion and use of such writings may be said in 
a great measure to have passed away. Richardson 
wrote for the purpose of dethroning vices which now 
only enjoy a clandestine and infamous existence, and 
to recommend virtues which the greater part of so- 
ciety now regard as little else than matters of course. 
For the due performance of his task, Pe required to 
introduce scenes and allusions, which were certainly 
allowable on the understanding that by no other 
means could he properly satirise the existing vices, or 
show the triumph of virtue. But though allowable 
on this understanding, such scenes and allusions are 
not, in a general point of view, proper subjects for the 
entertainment of pure minds; and as soon as the ne- 
cessity of introducing them has passed away, it is de- 
sirable that they should be allowed to sink out of 
notice. Not only does the world of the present day 
appear to act upon this principle with regard to the 
details of fictitious narratives, but it seems to have 
declared it out of taste for any fictitious writer to 
adopt a story, of which any part of the interest de- 
pends upon illicit passion. Accordingly, the works 
of Richardson have experienced in a considerable de- 
gree the fate of books written for temporary purposes, 
and, though invariably spoken of, as they intrinsically 
deserve to be, with respect, are little read. 


THE PEASANT OF BRITTANY. 
[BY Gc. P. R. JAMES, ESQ.*] 

Earty one day in the beginning of the month of June 
1794, an old farmer, by name La Brousse, in that part 
of France called Brittany, was standing at the door of 
his cottage, when on gazing around he beheld a young 
woman descending an adjacent hill towards him by a 
little path. She came on rapidly, as if in haste, and 
yet with a wavering and uncertain step, as if much 
wearied. When nearer, he saw that her clothes were 
not those of a peasant girl, and through haste, and 
terror, and fatigue, there shone an air of grace and 
dignity not to be mistaken. La Brousse took an in.« 
voluntary step to meet her; and as if he understood 
it all at once—as if he saw that she was the wife or 
child of some Vendean chief flying from the revolu- 
tionists—the words ‘‘Poor thing!” were murmured 
ere he had asked a question. 

When she came near, the spectacle she offered was 
asad one. She was young and graceful, and exqui- 
sitely beautiful; but weariness, sorrow, and terror, 
were written in every line of her countenance, while 
her dress was soiled and torn, and dabbled in many 
parts with blood. Her story was soon told ; for none 
of those attached to the cause of royalty, even in the 
times of the bitterest persecution, ever hesitated to rely 
entirely upon the loyalty and honour of the Breton 
peasantry ; so that Clara de la Roche, the daughter of 
the unhappy marquis of that naine, who fell in the 
rout at Mans, related her tale to the ears of the good 
farmer La Brousse, with as much confidence of sym- 
pathy, protection, and good faith, as if she had been 
relating it to the ears of a parent. After her father’s 
death she had followed the fortunes of her only brother, 
through all the horrors of the Vendean war, till he 
also had fallen about a week before; and from that 
time she had wandered on, without companion or 
home, or friend or protector, through a country in 
which famine was fast treading upon the steps of war, 
where her only food was obtained from charity, and 
where some of the many horrible deaths which had lately 
been invented, awaited her the moment she set her foot 
within the wails of a town. Good old La Brousse had 
once given shelter to her brother after some unsuccess- 
ful effort in the royal cause; and she had now sought 
him out, and besought him with tears to Jet her live 
even as aservant in his house, till some of those dreams 
of triumphant loyalty, in which the Vendeans still in- 
dulged, should at length be realised. 

The old man led her in as tenderly and affection- 
ately as if she had been his own child, declaring she 
should never want bread or protection while he could 
give it. Mademoiselle, however, must consent to lie 
concealed, he added ; and he showed her how the back 
of one of those wide armoires, which are so common in 
that country, had been contrived to act as a door to a 
little room beyond, which was lighted by a concealed 
window, and which, though extremely small, was 
neat and comfortable. Here La Brousse told her she 
must spend the greater part of her day, as her brother 
had done while he lay concealed in his house; but 
that at night when the doors and windows were all 
closed, she might come forth in security, and tuwards 
dusk might even venture to take a walk across the 
heaths. 

The prospect of such a state of existence would have 
been horrible enough to most people; but to Clara de 
la Roche it offered that blessed repose and security— 


that temporary cessation of terror, and horror, and 


fatigue-—which had filled every hour of her being du- 
ring the months just past; and with joy she took up 


* The above tale is abridged from a volume which we would re- 
commend to the most favourable attention of our readers, both on 
aecount of its merits.and its object: itis entitled ‘* The Cabinet of 
Friendship; a tribute to the memory of the late Mr John Aitken, 
editor of Constable’s Miscellany”—ana, composed of original pieces 
written by friends of the deceased, has been published for the be- 
nefit of his surviving family. 
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her abode in the chamber, which, indeed, was little 
different from a prison in any thing but the name. 
While the good old peasant was still in the act of 
showing her how to open and to close the door at will, 
a step was heard behind them; and, turning quickly 
round, Clara beheld a pretty peasant girl, of about 
eighteen or twenty, entering the cottage; while old 
la Brousse told her not to be afraid, as it was only 
Ninette, a cousin’s child, who kept his house for him, 
and who might be trusted as much as himself. Clara 
had no fears when she beheld a peasant ; and she felt, 
too, as most worhen would feel; thatalthough she might 
see but little of Ninette, yet there was a great com- 
fort in having one of her own sex constantly near her. 
Lhe peasant girl, too, habituated to such scenes, seemed 
to understand her situation at once, and came forward 
tw» speak to her with much kindness; but the tidings, 
that she had seen horsemen upon the hill riding about 
as if.in search of some one, abridged all ceremony, 
and Clara at once took up her abode in. her place of 
concealment, 

Scarcely was the door in the back of the armoire 
closed, and the’interior of the cottage restored to its 
usual aspect, when Clara, as she listened anxiously, 
heard the tramp of horses, and the shouting voice of 
soldiery disturbing the quiet solitude in which she had 
taken refuge. In another moment they entered the cot- 
tage, and she soon found that she herself, together with 
several other royalists, was the object of their search. 
With breathless anxiety she continued to listen while 
the whole house was examined, with the exception of 
the very spot in which she lay concealed. Nor was 
her fear to end, even when the soldiers had satisfied 
themselves that she was not there; for, having given 
the farm of Dervais as a rendezvous to several of their 
comrades scattered over the hill, the dragoons remained 
for several hours drinking, singing, and mingling 
together in a foul strain (which they called conver- 
sation) of blasphemy, ferocity, boasting, and ribaldry. 
At length, however, after many a weary moment 
spent by Clara in intense anxiety, the soldiers were 
igined by companions; and, mounting their horses, 
they once more rode away, leaving her to a longer in. 
terval of peace and security than she had known for 
many months. ; 

To the inhabitants of La Brousse’s cottage the rest 
of the day passed in'peace. In the evening, the re- 
fugee was permitted to come forth into the wide 
kitchen of the house, which was lighted by only one 
small resin candle; but the eyes of Clara dela Roche 
were dazzled for a moment, and she was in the midst of. 
che rcom, ere she perceived another figure besides those 
of the good farmer and his young relation. It was 
that of a man of about six-and-twenty years of age, 
dressed in the garb of a peasant, and with a com- 
plexion so bronzed with the sun as to speak habits 
of constant exposure and toil. But still there was 
something in his appearance which at once made Clara 
de la Roche doubt that he was altogether that which 
ke seemed. When Clara entered, he was leaning with 
one hand upon a large oaken chair, his head slightly 
bent, and his eyes raised towards the opening door : 
but the moment he perceived that the steadfast gaze 
with which he regarded the fair fugitive raised a bright 
blush upon her cheek, he dropped his look to the 
ground, and, though there was space enough for all, 
drew back a step, as if to give her greater room to 
advance. 

Old La Bronsse, who saw their eyes meet, and the 
surprise that painted itself on Clara’s countenance at 
beholding a stranger, instantly came forward to quiet 
her apprehensions, by saying, ‘My nephew, Made- 
vaciselle !”—but though Ninette looked from Auguste 
to the face of the young lady, with a glance that seemed 
to claim Clara’s admiration for the handsome young 
peasant, yet she appeared, the moment after, to think 
that the eyes of Auguste de la Brousse expressed some- 
what more of admiration for the fair fugitive than was 
necessary or becoming. 

The attention paid by Auguste to Clara, greatly 
disconcerted Ninette, who for several days was in a 
state of ill-humour with all about her. Perhaps it 
was Clara de Ja Roche alone that saw and understood 
the real motives of the poor girl’s behaviour. She did 
not indeed know that from the first hour that Auguste 
la Brousse, as the young stranger called himself, had 
set his foot across the threshold of the farm of Dervais, 
Ninette had determined that he should be her lover, 
whether he would ornot. She did not know that hehad 
treated her with the most cool indifference, nor that 
Ninette, in order toattract his admiration, had coquetted 
herself into a passion for him, which had received no 
encouragement; but she clearly saw that love wasat the 
bottom of the poor girl’s heart, and she felt grieved 
that her presence should in any way give her a foretaste 
of the disappointment that she was destined ultimately 
to undergo. Her own heart, however, was clear, and, 
though tender, was not one easily to be won. The scenes 
iu which she had mingled—the dangers, the sorrows, 
the privations, which she had undergone—had raised 
her spirit above all lighter thinys ; and the only quali- 
ties that could ever win her love, would be those which 
had been tried by the fiery ordeal of difficulties and 
perils. Though she was but nineteen, she had learned 
to distrust imagination, and rely upon deeds rather 
than appearances. 

There was another safeguard, too, to her heart. Her 
hand, she knew, had been promised by her father to the 
son of an old and dear friend ; and although she bad 
never yet met him to whom she was destined—though 


the death of her father and her brother left her free from 
all such engagements—yet a touch of the same enthu- 
siasm which inspired the loyalty of her house mingled 
with her veneration for her father’s memory, and made 


‘her set a watch upon her own feelings, lest she should 


ever be tempted to violate the promise that he had 
given. > ; 

One morning, after having been several days in con- 
cealment, Clara was alarmed by no attention being 
paid to the signal she made’ to be let out of her small 
closet. On listening, she plainly heard Ninette bust- 
ling about her usual occupations in the kitchen, and 
she once more endeavoured to make herself heard. 
Still no reply was returned ; and concluding that some 
danger existed of which she was not aware, she de- 
sisted, and succeeded in opening the small window for 
the sake of the soft fresh air of summer. The little 
aperture was too high to afford any view of the world 
without ; but Clara paused to listen, in order that her 
ear might not be quite so much a prisoner as her eye. 
The first sounds she heard from the court, however, 
were not the most welcome. There was the tramp of 
armed men, the grounding of muskets ; and the next 
moment she could distinguish plainly from the other 
side, the voice of old La Brousse speaking angrily to 
Ninette as he entered the kitchen in haste. 

“ Base girl!” he cried, ‘what mean these soldiers 
without? You have betrayed us, Ninette—you have 
betrayed us—and have brought the stain of treachery 
upon my hearth !—Out upon thee! Out upon thee, 
base girl !°’ 

Even as he spoke, there were other sounds in the 
cottage; and it was nowevident that the house was in 
the hands of a party of the revolutionary troops from 
Nantes. Claratrembled in every limb ; but she gently 
drew near, and listened at the door that opened into 
the armoire, while the officer of the detachment inter- 
rogated old La Brousse upon the place of her conceal. 
ment. She was mentioned by name—her person was 
described—and there could be no earthly doubt that 
the information which led to the search that was then 
in progress had been accurate and precise. Still old 
La Brousse held out; and as the soldiers seemed ig- 
norant of the exact place of her concealment, he sternly 
refused to aid them by a word. At length there was 
a pause, and then the voice of the commandant was 
again heard in a tone of command. 

‘¢ Take him out into the court!” he said. “ Draw 
up a party—place the old brigand against the barn 
door, and give him a volley! Let us see whether the 
wolf willdiedumb! Ifshe begiven up, you save your 
life, old man !” 

“Tt is not worth saving,”’ replied La Brousse ; and 
there was a noise of feet moving towards the door. 
As we have said, Clara de la Roche trembled in every 
limb; but she did not hesitate ; and, witha firm hand, 
she withdrew the bolt of the concealed door, and in the 
next moment stood before her pursuers. The scene 
around her was one that might well make her heart 
quail. In the midst of a number of ferocious faces, 
sat the well-known Carrier, one of the most sanguinary 
monsters which the French revolution had generated. 
His naked sword lay beside him on the table, and with 
his hand he pointed to the door, towards which a party 
of the soldiers were leading poor old La Brousse. In 
the other corner of the apartment, overpowered by the 
consciousness of base treachery, lay fainting on the 
floor the unhappy Ninette, not even noticed by those 
to whom she had betrayed the secret entrusted to her; 
and several soldiers were seen descending the staircase 
that led to the rooms above, through which they had 
been prosecuting an ineffectual search. The sudden- 
ness of Clara’s appearance, and her extraordinary 
beauty, seemed for a moment to surprise even Carrier 
himself; and starting up, he gazed upon her for an 
instant, at the same time making a sign to the soldiers 
who were leading the old farmer towards the door. 
Clara was very pale, and her heart beat with all that 
hurried throbbing to which the struggle between hun- 
ger, terror, and noble resolution, might well give rise. 
“JT claim your promise, sir!”’ she said, advancing to- 
wards the leader of the revolutionary force; ‘‘ I claim 
your promise, sir! You said if Clara dela Roche were 
given up, yonder old man’s life should be spared.” 

Carrier, after pausing, and gazing upon her, ordered 
La Brousse to be set free, and then gave directions 
for immediately setting out for Nantes with the fair 
prisoner, who patiently allowed herself to be placed on 
horseback in the midst of the party, which soon after- 
wards departed. 

It was night, and the farm of old La Brousse was 
left in solitude, for he had indignantly sent the un- 
happy girl who had betrayed the secrets of his dwell- 
ing back to her family; and suspecting that his own 
lite and liberty had not been left to him, when much 
smaller offences were daily visited with death, with- 
out some treacherous motive, he had himself gone 
forth to seek, in the most obscure parts of the desolate 
track amidst which his house was situated, the young 
stranger whom we have seen under the name of Au- 
guste. By some evil chance, however, they had 
missed each other; and after the place had remained 
for some time without the presence of a single breath- 
ing thing, the door was gently opened, and the young 
stranger entered, habited as usual in the dress of a 
peasant. He looked round the vacant kitchen in 
some surprise at seeing it dark and untenanted; and 
then approaching the foot of the stairs, he pronounced 
the names of La Brousse and Ninette. No answer 
was of ‘course returned; but while he was anxiously 
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striving to obtain a light from the half extinct embers, 
the door was again unclosed, and the old farmer stood 
beside him. 

“‘ Haste, haste, La Brousse !”” cried the young man. 
“Get me a light, and bring me my sabre and my 
bugle. I hear Carrier is roaming the country with 
one of his infernal bands of murderers. He must be 
met with ere he returns to Nantes ; and I have named 
the rendezvous for day-break to-morrow, at the Mill 
of Bohalard.” “‘ Itisin vain, Monseigneur !”’ replied 
the old man; “it isin vain! By this time he is in 
Nantes; and he has dragged Mademoiselle de la 
Roche along with him.” Had there been a light in 
the chamber, the countenance of Auguste might have 
shown the old farmer that deeper and more powerful 
feelings were excited in his bosom by those words, than 
either common friendship or the peculiar interest of 
Clara’s situation could inspire; but there was no 


‘ 


light; and while the young Vendean remained in — 


horror-struck silence, his companion proceeded ra- 
pidly to detail all that had occurred during the morn- 
ing. Even when he had done, Auguste made no reply 
for several minutes; and his first words were only, 
“My sabre, and my bugle!” which being brought, 
he whispered, ‘‘ Up to the high window, La Brousse ! 
—I heard a noise but now in the court. Arm yourself 
as best you can, and then bring me news of what you 
see below—Quick! The moon is shining !”’ 

The old man, speedily came back with a fowling- 
piece in his hand, and a broadsword by his side; and 
he now replied in the same low tone, that there were 
men evidently skulking under the shadow of the barn. 
“You see why your life was spared, La Brousse,”’ 
said his young companion; ‘‘it was but that, by 
granting you a longer space, I might be entrapped 
along with you. But they shall find that we can sell 
our lives dearly. What say you ?—shall we go forth ?” 
“ With all my heart, my lord,” answered the stout old 
man; “I have nothing to care for now, and nothing 
to regret but the fate of that poor young lady; and 
perhaps I might not have been able to serve her, even 
if they had let me live.” 

“*We may both serve her yet!” answered his com- 
panion. ‘‘ Now open the door!” and drawing with 
one hand a pistol, which had lain concealed ina thick 
silk handkerchief that was tied round his waist, he held 
his bugle in the other, and prepared to go forth the 
moment the way was clear. As soon as his foot was 
beyond the threshold, ‘Qui va la?” was shouted from 
several different sides of the court-yard; and the next 
moment five men with levelled muskets advanced into 
the moonlight. He put the bugle to his lips, and for a 
reply blew one long loud blast, waving back La Brousse 
who was following him, and then sprang once more 
into the cottage. For a moment the soldiers seemed 
uncertain ; but as he retreated, the word “‘ Fire!” was 
given, and the next instant the five muskets were at 
once discharged. ‘Three of the balls whistled through 
the doorway; but by that time the young Vendean 
was himself masked by the wall, and had furcibly pulled 
the old farmer back out of the line of fire. 

“Now, La Brousse, now!” he exclaimed, again 
starting forward into the court as soon as the muskets 
were discharged, and levelling his pistol at the head 
of the foremost assailant. The old man was by his 
side in an instant, taking a steady fearless aim by the 
light of the moon, at the left hand man of the attack- 
ing party. The soldiersrushed forward ; but ere they 
closed, there were two distinct reports, and the odds 
were reduced to three against two. _ 

The struggle that followed was°a flerce one, and 
might have proved fatal both to La Brousse and Au- 
guste, but for the timely aid of nine or ten men, in 
the wild costume of Vendean soldiers, who, warned by 
the bugle of their leader, poured into the court and 
overpowered all resistance. The revolutionary soldiers 
were made prisoners in an instant; and in the subse- 
quent examination of their persons and features, it ap- 
peared that two, a father and son, had at one time 
been retainers of the family to which Auguste be- 
longed. They were now followers of Carrier. The 
father pleaded more for the life of his son than for the 
sparing of his own existence. ‘‘ Listen to me,” said 
he ; ‘‘ if you will spare us and set us at liberty, I will 
set free her who was taken from this place this morn- 
ing.”’ ‘‘ Ha!" cried Auguste ; “free and unharmed ?” 
“Free and unharmed as she went,” replied the other, 
“ You had better take my offer, for it is her only chance 
for life. Keep my son in your hands; and if Ido not 
deliver over to you Clara de la Roche safe and well at 
the time and place I shal] appoint, shoot him on the 
spot.” ’ 

Some farther conversation ensued, which it is un- 
necessary to detail. The soldier named the time, the 
night following—and the place, a sequestered spot 
upon the banks of the Loire, about two miles above 
the city of Nantes. He spoke boldly in regard to his 
power of performing what he promised. His son will- 
ingly undertook to be his surety; and after some 
discussion amongst the Vendeans, in regard to the 
propriety of liberating him, he was at length set free, 
and departed. 

It was a soft calm night, with the moon shining clear 
and sweet in the sky, as the young Vendean, with La 
Brousse and four of his attached soldiers, tovk their 
way towards the spot appointed for the change of pri- 
soners ; the hostage they retained was carried along 
with them. At the low sandy landing-place on the 
banks of the Loire, where they at length arrived, all 
was still obscure, and they remained till the wind_ 
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bronght upon their ears the chime of the distant clocks 
of Nantes, striking the’hour of midnight. Almost 
immediately afterwards, the dull sound of oars was 
heard from the water, and a small boat was seen shoot- 
ing up the middle of the stream. In it there appeared 


but two persons, and one of them was evidently a fe- 


male. The heart of the young Vendean beat quick 


while the rower pulled on, and then guided his boat 


direct to the little landing-place. It glided rapidly 
through the water, touched the shore, and in a mo- 
ment after the hand of Clara dela Roche was clasped 
in that of her deliverer. 

The young soldier was immediately set at liberty ; 
and, without the interchange of a word, sprang into 
the boat, and was dropping down the Loire with his 
father, while Clara, hardly believing her senses, was 
hurrying on with her new companions towards a spot 
where horses had been prepared to carry them away 
from pursuit. “Oh, sir, I feel that I have to thank 
you for more than life !” she said at length, turning 
to him whom wehave called Auguste. ‘ For nothing 
—nothing, dearest girl!’ he answered. ‘‘ Nay, do 
not start !’? he added, marking the surprise which the 
expression he had used towards her called forth ; 
“nay, do not start! Did not the man who set you at 
liberty tell you that it was into the hands of Au- 
guste de Beaumont he was about to deliver you? 
Did he not say that it was to the care and guidance 
of your promised husband that he was about to yield 
you ?”” t 

Clara had no time to reply ; for ere she could ex- 
press by one word any of the mingled emotions which 
such tidings might well call up in her heart, there was 
a rustle in the trees—a rush of many feet—a momen- 
tary struggle; and in the end she found herself once 
more a prisoner by the side of her lover, while a troop 
of revolutionary soldiers from Nantes insulted them 
by every sort of bitter mockery and coarse jest. 


Amidst many jeers, the prisoners were dragged on 
to Nantes, now understanding well that the brief li- 
beration of Mademoiselle de la Roche had been but a 
trap to decoy the whole party. Few words were spoken 
amongst the prisoners. Consolation was in vain— 
hope there was none—Robespierre lived, and death 
was the only prospect. Auguste de Beaumont pressed 
the hand of Clara, and Clara whispered with a few 
bitter tears, “‘ You have sacrificed yourself for me!” 
This was all that passed, ere in separate dungeons 
they were left to wait their approaching fate; Clara 
enduring with the true fortitude of woman, and Au- 
guste de Beaumont chafing at his chains, with the 
impetuosity of one who had never been aught but free. 
It would be more harrowing than interesting to de- 
tail the passing of a night in the dungeons of a re- 
volutionary prison. 


As soon as day dawned, Clara de la Roche, Au- 
guste de Beaumont, and the good old La Brousse, be- 
sides many others who had been in confinement, were 
led forth to execution. The whole party had been 
summarily condemned to be drowned in the waters of 
the Loire—at that period a common mode of putting 
large numbers to death. The procession. moved for- 
ward through the streets of Nantes towards the river, 
escorted by a small body of cavalry ; and though the 
hour was yet early, it was remaked that large crowds 
were collected to see a. sight which certainly had not 
the advantage of novelty in that unhappy town, 
There was a deep solemn stillness, too, in the multi- 
titudes, as the cart rolled through the midst of them, 
that had something in it portentous as well as awful; 
and a low murmuf, like the rush of a receding wave, 
was heard, as the history of the two younger victims 
was whispered amongst the people. 

The revolutionists, however, had no dread, and the 
vehicle went slowly on; when, in passing the end of.a 
narrow street which led to the Place d’Armes,the clatter 
of a horse’s feet at full gallop was heard froma paralle} 
avenue. The horse galloped on, but the street was 
filled with people, and for a minute there were heard 
loud murmurs at the farther end. The next instant 
came a profound silence, during which nothing was 
distinguished but the creaking of the heavy cart 
wheels, and the slow tramp of the soldier’s horses; 
but then—one loud stentorian voice shouted, with 
a sound that was heard through the. whole street, 
“ROBESPIERRE ISDEAD!!! Down wItH THE TY- 
Rants!!!” 

A ery of joy, and triumph, and encouragement, burst 
from the multitudes around. 
by some secret arrangement, though none, in truth, 
existed—as if animated by one spirit, though men of 
almost every party were present, the crowds rushed 
on from every, quarter upon the cart, which was 
dragging new victims to immolation. The soldiers 
were overpowered in a moment; one or two were 
killed on the spot. The cords that tied the prisoners 
were cut—a thousand hands were held out to givethem 
aid—a thousand voices cried fly here or fly there ; but 
at length one more prudent than the rest, exclaimed, 
“To the gates! To the gates!” and in five minutes 
Auguste de Beaumont, bearing Clara in his arms, and 
followed by their fellow-prisoners, was clear of the city 
of Nantes. 


One of the heroes of the Bocage, Auguste was well 

' experienced inevery art for baffling a pursuing enemy. 
No sooner was the tumult in the city known, than 
Lamberty called forth the troops, and Carrier mounted 
his horse. But the news met them in the street, that 
on July the 27th—just four days before—Robespierre, 


As if bound together’ 


their patron and example, had ended his days upon the 
public scaffold. 

Terror took possession of them; their measures for 
repressing the rising, or for overtaking the fugitives, 
were weak and vacillating; and ere night, Auguste 
de Beaumont and Clara de la Roche were far from all 
pursuit. Time passed, and the struggle continued in 
La Vendée for some months longer; but when at 
length the cause became desperate, and hope was at 
an end in France, a small fishing-boat conveyed Au- 
guste de Beaumont and his bride to England. In re- 
gard to old La Brousse, he calmly returned to the 
house he had ever inhabited, and, strange to say, re- 
ceived no molestation therein, till death fell upon his 
eyelids as a tranquil sleep. 


_AN ENGLISH VILLAGE SUNDAY MORNING, 


And now, methinks, with cheerful sunny ray, 
Comes shining forth the glorious Sabbath day ; 

, \The labours of the rural week are o’er, 
The flail lies folded on the thrashing floor. 
Methinks, that, as I walk from stile to stile, 
The whole creation round me seems to smile, 
The feathered songsters hail this day of peace, 
Fairer the flowers, and greener are the trees ; 
More briskly walks abroad the untroubled swain, 
Pleased with the day he trembles to profane. 


’Tis pleasant, when the cloudy week is done, 

To see the smiling of a Sabbath sun. 

Few other days that visit yonder farm, 

Will find its chimney corner half so warm ; 

Few other days are privileged to behold 

The big bureau its mystic drawers unfold; 

’Tis then the vine its choicest gifts bestows, 

’Tis then the sprightliest ale and cider flows— 

’Tis then the finest sirloin’s always drest, 

And every pie and pudding vouched the best, 
Long ere the matin bell is heard to ring, 

The five-barred farm-yard gate wide ope they fling, 
And sally forth, slow, and with little talk, 
Through meadow, field, green lane, and bridte walk— 
The aged sire, with glistening buckskins, see, 

And grey ribbed stockinys gartered at the knee— 
His waistcoat, snowy white, a poscy shows, 
Composed of heart’s-ease, southernwood, and rose, 
These may begin—shoes brilliant as Japan, 

With pondrous silver buckles, end the man. 
Locked in his arm beside him walks his spouse, 
By far the greatest ornament of his house— 

So monstrous is her bonnet’s dome, that Kate 

Nor hopes, nor dares, its bulk to emulate, 

But shrinking into prudent littleness, 

Deplores the star that circumscribed her dress. 
Yet she can boast, as e’en the children do, 

The buckle sparkling on her Sunday shoe. 

And, though allowed no towering caul to wear, 
The gay pink ribbon saves her from despair. 

The farmer’s daughters, too, come up behind, 

In most mysterious conversation joined ; 

Curtseys and bows salute them all the way, 

And little girls with curious eye survey 

Their parasols, best of the kind, I ween, 

That ever were in Charlecomb parish seen. 

Then, likewise, comes the squire, in stately trim, 
Marching along—the parson walks with him 3 
While, at their heels, with his new livery on, 
Proud of the badge, goes prayer-book-bearer, John. 
The rest are drivers of the ass and ox, 

With leather-thong-tied shoes and crumpled frocks. 
These, in a group, stand loitering round the porch, 
Till the bell’s silence summons them to chureh, 
Short is the interval, when all are in, 

Ere worthy mounts the desk and prayers begin. 

In surplice snowy white the man appears, 

Slender and sleek, and far advanced in years— 
Awhile to heaven he breathes a secret prayer, 
That God would deign to show his presence there— 
Then rising, opens the large lettered book, 

Full on its page the window sunbeams look $ 

Aud while he reads with accents clear and sweet, 
Old men and lisping babes the words repeat; 

Read in a voice so suppliant, yet so strong, 

That searee the restless schoolboys deem them long. 
The clerk not bashful is to show his skill, 

Yo sean a document or,sign a will. 

He goes each Saturn eve, with glass on eyes, 

The chandler’s bills and shopbook to revise; 

Reads what each letter lovingly reveals, 

And every loving answer writes and seals, 

’*Tis his to keep, well brushed and free from moth, 
The pulpit cushion and communion cloth— 

To move, with hands and feet, the tuneless bell, 
Unruly boys at hour of church to quell. 

»Yis his to guard with rigid, careful hands, 

The iron chest which in the chancel stands. 

While in his wrinkled forehead you may trace 
The long momentous history of the place ; 

For in deep graven lines are written there, 

The burials and the births of many a year, 

Think not, like that at colleges they use, 

His mathematies disconcert his muse. 

Well versed in all that Tate and Brady wrote, 

To every metre measuring its note. 

While on the desk edge, to the motley throng, 

His moving fingers mark his skill in song. 

And though by all the anthem is preferred, 

Above the rest the shrill-tongued youth are heard. 


But, lo! arrayed in decent gowh and bands, 
A nobler shepherd in yon pulpit stands. 
Merey’s the tavourite of his favourite themes— 
In merey’s dwelling most at home he seems, 
Hard by the place, where, spoiled with mouldy flaw, 
Moses and Aaron mourn their broken law— 
Where, ’twixt two pillars on the window’s pane, 
Appears the Lamb for all law-breakers slain. 
There sits before a prayer-book’s folio page 
The gentlewoman of the parsonage, 

- Mirror of all her husband’s God-like soul, 
And pattern of the flock they both control. 
The workhouse-women, neatly dressed and clean, 
Whose withered elbows on her pew-door lean— 
They think, meanwhile her ample face they scan, 
How blest must be the spouse of such a man! 
Unknown by rich, unenvied by the great, 
How happy such a village-priest’s estate ! 
His duty done, the old man takes his seat, 
When round him clings each rustic, keen to greet 
Their much-loved pastor, who, with lifted hands, 
Pours his mild blessing on the assembled bands.. 
One moment, though dismissed, they yet beguile, 
In holy converse, through the cloistered aisle, 
Where ruffied knights and prim tight-waisted dames, 
Of prineely fortunes and of titled names, 
With hands uplifted and knees bent in prayer, 
In silent stony eloquence declare, 
That less each modern squire and lady prays 
Than squires and ladies in Queen Mary’s days. 
hen, having reached the place that each loves best— 


“Sweet Homng”—they say their prayers, and sink to rest. 
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DESTRUCTION OF A SLAVE-SHIP. 
{From ‘* Will Watch,” a Tale of the Sea.] 


To windward in the east, the deep blue of the sky 
had begun to be broken by the faintest tinge of light, 
while before its pale silvery line of grey, the herald 
of the day’s approach, the stars seemed counselling 
the night to withdraw. In the middle of this dim 
gleam, I beheld a dark mass uprearing itself. It was 
the seventy-four in chase of the slaver on board which 
Will Watch and I were captured. With the most 
beautiful effect which it is possible to conceive, a sud- 
den gleam of flame bursting from its base seemed to 
spread itself over the whole space of sea and sky ; the 
plunging of a shot about half a mile to windward, and 
the heavy sullen sound succeeding, announced that 
our pursuer had commenced firing. Looking on the 
instant towards the quarter-deck to see how this sum- 
mons would be received by Mackay, the captain of 
the slaver, I saw him standing by the wheel with up- 
turned eyes, momentarily expecting to see some of his 
spars go overboard, or it might have been ransacking 
that receptacle and engenderer of guilty thoughts, his 
brain, fur some new resource against approaching fate. 
If thus employed, it was in vain. His ship had been 
beaten on her best point, of sailing. For a quarter of 
an hour after the first gun, no further notice was 
taken of us than by her continuing to bear gradually 
down. At the end of this time, one, two, threes, suc- 
cessive flashes again lit up the scene around us with 
uncommon grandeur and beauty: nor was that all— 
the flash was succeeded by a sudden tear, and crack 
went some of the canvass aloft, rending into strips. 
I looked up; a ball had passed through the leach of 
the weather fure-topmast-studding-sail, and the wind 
following up the mischief which the shot had begun, 
in two seconds reduced the sail to rags.. The captain 
regarded the spectacle with a mingled look of fury 
and despair, which would beggar all description. He 
uttered no sound, but stooping down, as I thought, to 
hide his countenance, he patted the head of his spa- 
niel which was sitting at his feet; while I heard him 
say to the helmgmanin a husky voice, ‘ Take that poor 
creature below, and tie her up out of the way of them 
devil’s messengers,’’? meaning the shots; after which 
little trait of kindness, he took the steerage into his 
own hand, and cried out in asullen voice, ‘‘ All hands 
shorten sail! Aft there, Roberts, and hoist the red 
ensign.” 


The studding-sails-were now by his orders succes- 

sively taken in, and the top-gallant-sails clued up, 
when the ship’s canvass being sufficiently reduced, he 
rounded her to the wind, and hove the main-topsail 
aback. After this he called his mate aft, and gave some 
orders, which the latter executed by placing several of 
the crew in different stations. JI in the meanwhile 
had been lying perdu, as it were, ‘among the pots,” 
wondering not a little that he had never asked for one 
whose existence so strongly threatened hisown. The 
seventy-four, for such, as Will had pronounced her, 
she now appeared to be, came rapidly up with us; nor 
since her last summons had she fired another shot. 
Before day had well broken, she too had shortened 
sail, and hove-to at the distance of six hundred yards 
upon our quarter. Having us now pretty safe, she 
lowered down one of her barges, and manning it, sent 
a lieutenant and a midshipman to board us. How 
wildly my heart beat at this sight !—my breath seemed 
to be impeded by my excess of joy at this approaching 
deliverance. Scarcely did I permit the lieutenant to 
ascend from the boat and gain a footing on the quar- 
ter-deck, where the, captain was waiting to receive 
him, when I rushed forward, threw myself between 
them, and claimed the officer’s protection. At the 
sight of me, Mackay, who before seemed cowed be- 
neath the weight of his own guilt, now became trans- 
ported with the most deadly rage. Stepping aside, 
and swinging round his head an iron bar—a monkey- 
tail which he had hitherto kept behind his back, I ~ 
suppose for the demolition of the lieutenant—he 
struck directly at me. Shrinking myself, however, 
into as small a space as possible, I darted on one side 
to escape the blow, which thus fell upon one of 
Mackay’s own ‘‘gang;” and so effectually was the 
poor fellow’s skull clett, that he dropped instanta- 
neously dead upon the deck. Incensed at this out- 
rage, the lieutenant’s sword was in a moment drawn, 
‘and pointed at the captain’s throat. ‘‘Sway away 
the mainyard,’’ roared Mackay to his créw, who, it 
seems, had been ready primed for this occasion, and 
now surrounded the king’s officer so closely, that it 
was impossible for him to get at the chief object of his 
vengeance. 

The captain flew to the gangway, where one of his 
men was opposing the entrance of the barge’s bowman ; 
and thrusting at the seaman with all his strength, the 
blow hurled the poor fellow back into his boat; he at 
the same time knocking down two of the boat’s crew, 
who were springing up to their officer’s assistance. 
Under these three were thus buried the boathooks that 
had held the barge fast alongside, while the captain’s 
order for swinging the mainyard having been instantly 
obeyed, the ship had in a few seconds gathered sufii- 
cient way to drop them ten or twenty yards astern, 
while all their pulling availed them not to regain their 
former position. Nosooner, however, did Will Watch, 
who was on the weather gangway, hear the scuffle to 
leeward, than he sprang to our assistance, but not 
until the barge alongside had been detached by the at- 
tack of Mackay. The last-named personage, looking 
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round for me, encountered Will face to face. Be- 
tween these two a desperate struggle now began. 
Size was rather in favour of the captain, but youth, 
strength, and activity, were possessed by Will Watch 
in a greater degree. The crew, fancying, however, 
that the latter had met more than his match, seemed 
to direct all their animosity against the lieutenant, 
who, most gallantly‘combating with his sword the dis- 
proportioned host assailing him on all sides with every 
species of weapon, was being slowly borne by his foes 
to the taffrail, though every backward step he took was 
followed by a stream of blood. One fellow only, it 
seems, thought of me, as I lay alone, half-stunned, 
among the guns, where I had been thrown inthe scuffle. 
Seeing this wretch approach—a drawn claspknife in 
his hand—I suppose with the kindly purpose of dis- 
patching me, I sprang upon one knee, and, as the vil. 
lain stooped down, drew Will’s pistol from my breast, 
and preseating it at his—fired. Not until I felt my- 
self borne down by his falling body, and weltering in 
his blood, did I know what I had done. Then it was, 
I suppose, the dash of the Black Douglas first showed 
itself in my disposition. Jumping on my feet, I 
seized the first object that presented itself as a weapon 
of offence, and looked round to see who should be my 
next assailant. To my horror, I was just in time to 
behold the unfortunate lieutenant hurled overboard 
from our weather quarter,-when the villains who had 
perpetrated this outrage mdde 4 rush in a body to- 
wards me. My days are over, thought I, as with all 
the fortitude I could summon I awaited my approach- 
ing fate. Tomy utter surprise, I beheld them, one 
and all, with terror in their countenances, dart down 
the companion ladder to the deck below. Thus left to 
myself, I endeavoured to discover the cause to which 
I owed my safety, and beheld the seventy-four, her 
enormous spread of canvass distended by the powerful 
breeze, tearing across the waves towards us, like some 
infuriated giant of the deep, now within so short a 
distance on‘our quarter as toform, without any exag- 
geration, a sight at once terrific and sublime. 

The object of fear from which the slaver’s men had 
fled was sufficiently obvious. Swarming on her fore- 
castle, her bowsprit, and fore-shrouds, appeared her 
grim-visaged crew, their naked cutlasses in their 
hands, ready to pour upon our devoted decks. ‘Will 
Watch!” I shouted, in the utmost despair, believing 
that he must be lying wounded, or perhaps even dead, 
near me, and that I alone was on deck. No one an- 
swered me, and I, scarcely knowing what I did, or 
what to do, sprang over to windward, where the first 
object that struck my eye was Will locked ina death- 
struggle with Mackay. The expression of their coun- 
tenances was horrible to behold! Their eyes seemed 
starting. from their heads—Will’s as if with the fell 
intensity of his rage, Mackay’s from the agony of his 
despair! The activity and strength of Watch had, 
as I expected, told well in the encounter with his bul- 
kier opponent, who, with his back bent round upon 
the steerage-wheel, his feet entangled with its ropes, 
his head jammed in between its spokes, and his face 
rapidly growing purple from the suffocating grasp 
which Will maintained upon his throat, seemed like 
the Bengal tiger in the strangling embrace of the 
more slight-but deadly boa. ‘* Port your helm !—port 
—hard a-port!”’ shouted a hundred voices from the 
approaching seventy-four, their hoarse accents of com- 
mand mingling with the roar of waters, the crashing 
of spars, and an infinity of other sounds. ‘* Watch! 
Watch!” I exclaimed, franticly clasping my hands, 
ignorant of what to do, and unable to withdraw my 
gaze from the horrid struggle going on before me. 
Will replied not.a word, but scowled upon his foe with 
eyes that only seemed to regret they had not the power 
as fully as the wish to slay. Without loosening his 
deadly hold, he looked around for some speedier mode 
of destruction; then, catching a sight of the approach- 
ing line-of-battle ship, something with the speed of 
lightning appeared to flash across his mind, as with 
oue hand he rapidly untied a silk handkerchief from 
his waist. At this moment a sudden crash seemed to 
shiver the vessel into a thousand atoms, and the shock 
threw me witha violent blow upon thedeck. Ilookedup 
—the figure-head of the seventy-four was directly over 
me, her cutwater grinding us into the yeast of waves 
beneath. “ Watch—Will Watch! for mercy’s sake!” 


—but before I could utter another word, some oné 


lifted me in his arms, and springing on the sinking 
bulwark of our prison-ship, caught hold of one of the 
man-of-war’s ropes, hanging from above, and by this 
means seated himself upon the protruding muzzle of 
one of her guns. Frightfully insecure as was such a 
station, I did indeed feel thankful for attaining even 
that; and looking round to see who had thus rescued 
me, found, to my inexpressible joy, that 1 was again 
indebted to my old friend Will. Panting from the 
deadly contest in which he had been so lately engaged, 
he was only able to point to the scene on the deck of 
our late tyrants below. I shudder even to recall it. 
Writhing upon the steerage-wheel, to which his neck 
was bound by Wili’s silk handkerchief, and struggling 
in vain to get free—his blackened and distorted face 
the image of despair and guilt, and his hand up- 
lifted in appeal to those to whom he had taught any 
lesson but that of mer¢y—I beheld Mackay whirled 
head downwards by a sudden movement of his ship’s 
rudder, which left no part of him visible, save his feet 
Strugglingintheair, In the next instant the’seventy- 
four, like some vindictive and relentless monster of 
the deep, seemed to ride over the crushed decks of the 


slaver with her stem; and while her crew were start- 
ing from their hiding places, with ghastly looks of 
horror, she disappeared swiftly from our view beneath. 
A mass of wreck amid the foaming surge—a slight 
perceptible grating of the keel for a second or two 


“over the sinking and dissevered hull, was all that 


seemed to evidence the fact to our senses; and the 
line-of-battle ship sprang on, upon the blue bosom of 
each succeeding wave, as uninterruptedly as if, within 
a few brief seconds, she had not dispatched so many 
human beings to their irrevocable doom ! 


WATERING-PLACES. 


TuHE following graphic description of our fashionable 
watering-places is given by the Baron D’Haussez, one 
of the ex-ministers of Charles X., in his work enti- 
tled ‘Great Britain, 1833 :’°—“* The busiest and the 
poorest among the better classes of England have al- 
ways a certain portion of time and money on their 
hands, the employment of which embarrasses them. 
This arises at once irom the importance and infre- 
quency of the business requiring their attention, and 
from the order and economy which preside over their 
expenses. Be this as it may, after having passed the 
winter in the country, and the spring in town, it is 
proper they should devise the means to while away 
the idle time of summer. Rich people travel; poor 
people go-to the Continent, to seek a place where they 
can live economically, cheating themselves into the 
belief that they make atour. ‘The middle classes fix 
themselves (under the pretext of bathing) upon the 
sea-side, at some place to which a short vogue has been 
given by the caprice and casual presence of some’.fa- 
shionable families. Such has been the mania for sea- 
bathing in England, that towns on the sea-coast have 
sprung into existence from the effect of this prevailing 
passion. Far removed from the capital, destitute of 
safe or sheltdring harbours, without industry or com- 
merce, these creations would, under other circum- 
stances, never have been called into being. 

Among these towns, Brighton may be cited as a 
proof of the power of whim among a people who do 
not pique themselves upon excluding singularity from 
their habits and their conduct. On an arid soil, un- 
favourable to vegetation, without a single tree, there 
existed a few years ago, at Brighton, a few huts of 
fishermen and smugglers, which have on a sudden been 
metamorphosed into an extensive and magnificent 
town. A fixed population of thirty thousand souls 
(which is doubled during certain months of the year) 
dwells in superb houses, constructed round the palace 
built by George IV. ; a sovereign who secluded him. 
self from the public view, and who, in the latter years 
of his life, exhibited a dislike of the society of those 
whom he vught to have admitted to his intimacy. The 
nobility went to pass some days, and afterwards some 
weeks, in the town which was his favourite residence. 
Many persons of distinction built’houses at Brighton ; 
others rented them. At length it became fashionable 
to have a residence there. Itsoon, however, appeared 
that too many houses were built for the wants of the 
nobility. Another class of visitors which came after- 
wards, occupied them; and in a few years this town 
became one of the richest and most frequented in Eng- 
land, its rapid progress being almost unaccountable. 
What would become of it, if that fashion, which has 
favoured its developement, should take it into her head 
to bestow her capricious favours elsewhere, and create 
another city ?—or if the population which comes there 
to dissipate its ennui, should discover that a country 
without trees, a sea without ships, a shore without a 
harbour, a town without public institutions, without 
public walks, without any other means of diversion 
than perpetual motion—in a word, a place created God 
knows why; what, I say, if the population which 
comes thither should at length discover that Brigh- 
ton offers few resources for killing time, and that there 
are a host of other towns where the hours would hang 
less heavily ? Aicomplete desertion of Brighton might 
then be predicted. Its houses, unsustained by trade 
or industry, would fall into their ancient poverty ; the 
momentary interruption of which would be evidenced 
by ruins of brick, and by the grass which would spring 
up among the stones in its deserted streets. 

Margate and Ramsgate, by their position at the 
mouth of the ‘I'hanes, as well as by their pleasant site, 
had, before Brighton arrived at its palmy state, drawn 
to themselves the crowd of rich who had nothing bet- 
ter todo. Inthese places, deserted for Brighton, the 
brilliant equipages of former days have nvt re-ap- 
peared. A few job-carriayes, drawn by one horse, 
and chairs on three wheels, drawn by a man down 
the sloping streets, are at the service of the cits of Lon- 
don who wish to ape people of consequence. The va- 
lue of the houses at Margate and Ramsgate, as well as 
their trade, decreases or increases in the ratio of the 
number or the rarity of the birds of passage who come 
to visit them. 

Other towns, such as Hastings, Hastbourne, Wey- 
mouth, have sought to invite the neighbouring gen- 
try, and to tempt some illustrious whim or royal pro- 
digality in imitating the older watering-places. In one 
part of this speculative attempt, these towns have at 
jeast succeeded. ‘They contain a moving population, 
not so numerous, so titled, nor so wealthy as Brighton, 
but as much tormented by idleness, and as little ca- 
pable of creating amusement for themselves as the 
inhabitants of the rival towns. You may there see 
families pacing silently up and down the same walks, 


without accosting, without even saluting, other fami-~ 
lies quite as ennuyées as themselves. There also you 
may perceive ladies seated in the balconies with book 
in hand, while their husbands behind them raise above 
their heads their telescopes, with which they follow the 
vessels that pass within view of the shore. There also 
may be perceived nurses and governesses superintend- 
ing the children committed to their care, but in the 
countenances of all and each is imprinted an air of las- 
situde and weariness which no one seeks to dissemble, 
Those gay réunions to be seen in France are not known 
in England. In France the very sound of a violin is 
sufficient, at places of summer resort, to get up a ball 
in the middle of a wood or the corner of a meadow ; 
and the flagging interest is in turn excited by cards, 
by readings, by shows, scenes of plays, walks in pic- 
turesque sites, or by conversation, tor which food is 
found in the most frivolous anecdote, as well as in the 
knottiest political discussion. At Dieppe, at Plom. 
biéres, in the Alps, in the Pyrenees, people amuse 
themselves; at the English watering-places people 
bathe, eat and drink, walk and sleep, and when ennua 
becomes insufferably heavy, go elsewhere, in the hope 
of dissipating their disorder on the road; but it ne- 
vertheless generally happens that they carry their 
distemper home with them.’’ 


INSECT CREATION. 

In the fall of the year, or at the end of the summer, 
the aphis is found in the form of an active little black 
fly. This fly is a pregnant female, oviparous, and 
moving with great celerity from leaf to leaf and plant 
to plant, to deposit its eggs, which it uniformly depo- 
sits on the embryo buds at the foot stalks of the leaves ; 
and as the buds grow and enlarge, the eggs are in- 
closed in their coverings, and thus protected during 
the winter. In the spring of the year, as the bud 
opens, the egg is exposed to the influence of the sun, 
and hatched ; the insect thus produced is at first very 
diminutive, but grows so rapidly that in eight or ten 
days it attains its fullsize and powers. And here the 
wondrous works of nature are displayed. This in- 
sect is also a pregnant female ; but, unlike its parent, 
it is of a green colour and viviparous, and, unlike all 
other animals, it introduces its progeny into the world 
the hinder parts foremost. In this manner it speedily 
gives birth to upwards of a hundred young ones ; all 
of these are also pregnant females ; and on obtaining 
maturity, which they obtain in the same short space of 
time as their parents, each of them proceedsin the same 
manuer to give birth to an equal number of young 
ones ; all of these again prove to be pregnant females, 
and proceed in the same manner to increase in num- 
bers ; and this is continued for ten generations suc- 
cessively. At the tenth generation, a mysterious 
change again takes place ; the young ones of this gene- 
ration are maJes and females in equal numbers, the 
males assuming the figure and colour of the former 
females, and the females that of the little lively 
black fly at first described. The females soon quit the 
old colony to establish fresh ones, leaving the males 
and the old aphides smothered and dying in theirown 
filth. Such, then, being the astonishing fecundity of 
these insects, we may readily account for their appa- 
rently sudden appearance; for we may suppose that, 
from the diminutive size of the first generation of 
aphis, even a careful gardener may pass them unno- 
ticed ; and if each leaf is occupied by one aphis only, 
it will in about ten days propagate 10,000; in ten 
days more 1,000,000 ; and multiply in the same ratio, 
every ten days for ten generations, we may easily con- 
ceive that a tree must soon be covered with them. 
The bite of this insect is so poisonous to the plants as 


| to occasion the fibres of the leaves to contract and 


curl up so as to cover and protect it; and its excre- 
ment cover the leaves and branches, and forms that 
shining and sweet substance called houey-dew, which 
so obstructs and destroys the functions of the leaves as 
often to produce disease and death.—_Heyward’s In- 
quiry into the Causes of the Fruitfulness and Barren- 
ness of Plants and Trees. 


ORIGIN OF THE DALYELLS. 

Acts of heroism have sometimes been accompanied 
by very brief aud very emphatic expressions. The 
Scottish sirname Dalyell is said to have originated in 
one of such. King Kenneth the Second, upon one 
occasion, having expressed a regret that the body of 
a near and favourite kinsman was ignominiously ex- 
posed upon a gibbet by his enemies, and having made 
offer of a great reward to any one who would rescue 
it and bring it to him, none of -his barons could be 
found possessed of sufficient hardihood to undertake 
so hazardous an enterprise, till at length an obscure 
man started forward, exclaiming, “ Dal yell;” that 
is, in the old Scots language, I dare. ‘his hero per- 
formed the exploit to the king’s complete satisfaction, 
and afterwards was honoured with a permission to 
bear in his armorial coat the figure of a man hanging 
on a gibbet, together with the words “I dare” for a 
motto; both of which the Dalyells still assume. 
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THE MEADOW WALKS. 
ADJACENT to the southern suburbs of Edinburgh, 
there is a spacious meadow, which forms an agreeable 
place of recreation for the citizens in that quarter, be- 
ing pervaded and surrounded by spacious and shady 
walks, somewhat in the style of the famous parks of 
London, or the still lovelier Christchurch Walk of 
Oxford. Happening, in my schoolboy days, to reside 
in that part of the city, I used to resort to the Meadow 
Walks, as they are called, both in the morning and 
the evening, for the purpose of conning my lessons— 
communing with Tytyrus, perhaps, under that very 
species of tree which covered him with its branches, 
while he piped the beauties of Amaryllis. These walks, 
I have since learned, were a favourite lounge, for the 
same purpose, with the illustrious Scott, who dwelt in 
boyhood in a house of which the rear windows look into 
the central alley. But, at the time I speak of, no such 
circumstance as this, even if I had been aware of it, was 
necessary to recommend to me a place so convenient 
for study, and so pleasant in itself. From this grassy 
and umbrageous domain, the pinnacles and battle- 
ments of ancient Edinburgh could be seen immediately 
behind the broken screen of trees; but no sound from 
the crowded streets, near as they were, ever broke 
upon theear. The birds sang gaily in the bowers, 
and the kine quietly grazed on the plain, or stood sub- 
missively up to be milked, as if no city had been at 
hand. At morn, when Arthur’s Seat had shouldered 
the sun, it was delightful to observe the smoke toil- 
ing up from the neighbouring villas through the sur- 
rounding beeches, and to hear old William Giles, the 
keeper, making his bill every now and then go sheer 
through the hedge-spray, as he strode whistlingly along. 
At eve, when the west sent a sea of ruddy lustre 
through the meadow, it was equally agreeable to come 
across the groups of golfers and quoiters, as they re- 
turned from their sport on Bruntsfield Links, all their 
spirits stirred up and let loose by exercise, and not half 
somany listening as what were speaking. OnSundays, 
again, in addition to the cattle within the enclosures, 
there might occasionally be seen one or two old drudged 
horses, which that day, kind to all nature, had let 
loose from ungenerous taskmasters—rioting upon full 
and unwonted meals of fresh grass, tumbling now and 
then with heels in air through perfect levity of spirit, 
and almost thinking, galled and spavined as they 
were, that they could run races. Injshort, the Mea- 
dows were a place where natural and heart-refreshing 
sights were invariably to be found—and all, as the ad- 


vertisements have it, within ten minutes’ walk of the | 


College. 


In the course of my saunterings by morn and eve, 
and throughout holidays, in this pleasant prome- 
nade, I gradually became familiar with all the aspects, 
circumstances, and incidentals of the place; and having 
been an observer of character from a still earlier period 
of life than what I am now speaking of, I did not 
fail to note the persons who chiefly frequented the 
walks, and to form my own conclusions respecting 
them. Among the more regular loungers, there was 
a certain fraternity of old kuitikened American-war- 
looking men, who particularly attracted me, and, 
though now entirely passed away, still remain as 
faithfully impresséd on my memory as if I had seen 
‘them only yesterday. The walks were never without 
two or three of these ancients, and there was a small 
grotto at the end of the principal alley, somewhat like 
a bee-hive, about which they were always buzzing 
and clustering. Persons they were, in general, who 
lived upon small superannuated allowances, either so- 


litarily, or in the houses of younger relations—decent, , 


cleanly kept old withered men, who had done with all 
their own business in the world, and now only took 
an interest in that of their neighbours, or of the pub- 
lic, or in a world different from the present. Some 
of them had been traders in the city, some had been 
revenue officers, some schoolmasters ; some had led a 
life of travel and adventure; others were small house- 
proprietors; many had been nothing particular, but 
were just vacant old men. A not uncommon dress 
among them consisted of a broad-skirted blue coat 
with metal buttons, a yellowish worsted vest, velveteen 
breeches, and stout sufficient lambs’-wool stockings, 
abridged in their exhibition by a species of spatter- 
dashes which sent a sharp point up the back of the calf. 
Copper-headed canes were prevalent among them, and 
each had a dumpy silver watch, with steel hands, and 
a chain depending from under the deep waistcoat, bear- 
ing at its extremity a conical gold seal and a zig-zag 
watchkey. In winter, a spencer was assumed by some 
over this dress, and they would then be seen stuinp- 
ing about with their hands stuck each into the oppos- 
ing cuff, and the stick carried imbecilely under the 
arm. But in summer their air was free, open, and 
jaunty, and the cane either swung vigorously in their 
hands, or was carried stiff behind their backs with a 
diagonal sweep from shoulder to rump. To have 
seen a few of them parading together, one might have 
supposed them to bea corps of veterans out of regimen- 
tals, so much general resemblance did they bear to 
each other in dress, manner, and gait. One rather 
tall man wore a cocked hat (by that time an un- 
common piece of dress), which gave quite a dignified 
appearance to any little group of which he formed a 
part. 


The leading objects of these veterans were to enjoy 
the open air and to kill time. They did not appear 
to have contracted any friendship for each other ; 
neither personal similarity nor similarity of eircum- 
stances had produced that effect. They only con- 
versed because they happened to be frequently in the 
same place, and found a little amusement in talking, 
while there was none in silence. They did not in- 
deed seem to consider each other as even acquainted. 
The meeting of so many old men with knee-breeks 
in an age of trousers, might appear rather curious to 
other people, almost as strange as the assembling of 
the three calendars, kings’ sons, each blind of one 
eye, at the gates of Bagdad ; but, unlike the calendars, 
these reverend seniors never appeared to recognise any 
kindred points in each other. Each only knew that 
he had come out to take a walk in the Meadows; that 
he had lounged into the Cage, as the grotto was called, 
for a rest; that he there perhaps found one or two con- 
versible gentlemen, with whom he had interchanged 
snuff-boxes and the gossip of the day—and there was 
anend on’t. They might go on thus for years, and 
yet never see any thing particular in it: that was re- 
served for the little boy who sat, Horace in hand, in 
the corner, already addicted to making waggish re- 
marks upon mankind. And yet the old fellows had 
a kind of stinginess in their way of treating loungers 
whom they had never seen before. When any stran- 
ger entered the little octagon, they regarded him with 
a half-suspicious scrutinising look—not, perhaps, ques- 
tioning his right to come in, but yet feeling it as a 
kind of intrusion. Such an event generally produced 
a lull in the conversation, as if they had no longer felt 
it safe to speak. After a stranger, however, had ye- 
appeared several times, and perhaps broken the ice’by 
a judicious remark on the late thaw, they would be- 
gin to soften towards him. Conversation would pro- 


ceed as usual in his presence; snuff would be extended , 


to him by first one and then another; his own horn 
would go round, and receive some compliments for 
the savour of its contents ; he was, in short, admitted 
to the freedom of the Cage. 


When I speak of a stranger producing a lull in the 
conversation, it must not be understood that the dis- 
course of these veterans was what other people would 
have called lively. It was only so comparatively. The 
intrusion only depressed into almost perfect silence what 
was little else in general but a kind of dull, muzzing, 
intermittent whisper. Day came to them after day, 
without bringing any new ideas; the scenery sug- 
gested none; they never came to vigorous enough 
collision to strike any out from one another. All was 
tame, torpid, self-enjoying. One or two cold, bald, 
thin-blooded observations would keep them up for a 
week. A gentle joke, or what passed as such, was to 
them like an antelope to an anaconda—food for a 
quarter of a year. A stout adolescent joke, could 
such a thing have fallen among them, would have 
startled them like the explosion of afomb. They had 
not stomachs for any thing like a profound or witty 
remark. Sometimes they would sit for hours with- 
out speaking above a few words, though perhaps 
sensible, for all that, of a kind of pleasure in each 
other’s society; as if it were something to be within 
earshot of a sentence, should any such thing hap- 
pen to be uttered. A triumvirate of them would 
half circumscribe the round walk without a monosyl- 
lable. It was enough to them to feel the gracious spi- 
rit of nature breathing in their faces, and to brood 
upon the peace of their own hearts. It was quite an 
exciting incident when the company of archers came 
out to shoot in the east park. Then they would sit 
whole forenoons on forms, watching these gentlemen, 
as, one by one, they directed their shafts towards 
the mark; wondering, perhaps, how any man could 
be got to stand at the butt to point out the fall of the 
arrows; though Laird Amos quietly remarked one day 
—and it was considered as really a tremendous wag- 
gery—that he saw no great danger in it; Mr Rae had 
only to stand right before the bull’s eye, and he would 
be perfectly safe. Occasionally one of the corps would 
pull out a crumpled number of the Adverteezer, as he 
called it, and read to them some passage in the won- 
drous current history of Bonaparte. But wondrous 
as it might be, it sank to the level of their minds in a 
moment, The expedition to Russia was to them but 
a summer day’s journey; the siege of Badajos at the 
most “a smart business ;” the sending of the most 
boundless spirit the world ever knew to chafe in chains 
upon a desert rock, produced no remark from our 
Meadow Walk friends but, ‘I think they’ve settled 
the fellow now.” The fall of a slater from the top 
of a house in the city elicited from them more senti- 
ment than the destruction of thousands at the passage 
of the Borodino. They read the paragraph whicao 
stated the fact of Thursday having been held as a 
holiday for the Gunpowder Plot, with as much gusto 
as that which announced the national comitia on the 
Champs de Mars. The accounts of rising and falling 
empires passed with hardly a comment, while the rise 
or fall of the price of bread by one penny drew forth a 
perfect burst of eloguence—that is to say, five sen- 
tences, perhaps, in a company of six. Every thing as- 
sumed one familiar tone of colouring in the hands of 
this venerable fraternity. Mrs Anne Clarke was 
spoken of by them as “a sad linky;”’ the king was 
never mentioned without the parenthetical epithet 
“honest man ;”’ and it was universally anticipated that 
‘a’ bools would row richt after the congress 0’ Vienna.” 

Much of their conversation touched upon past times, 


" Here, too, every thing was upon one level. 
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Rodney and Burgoyne were as frequently in their 
mouths as Wellington and Nelson ; and I have heard 
them: discuss the propriety of the American war with 
as much eager interest as if it had been still pending. 
Victories 
in the colonies and mobs at Canonmills were of equal 
importance; Sheriff Cockburn was as great a histori- 
cal figure as General Rochambeau. There was one 
old citizen who spoke of no great man so much as of 
Provost Elder, with whom, he always took care to 


- mention, he had sat in the Town Couneil. One thing 


they always agreed upon—that the times were dreadful. 
None recolleeted any such times, either for scarcity of 
money, or dearness of provisions, or general want of 
employment; and yet not one of the old fellows but 
was far above the world. They seemed to take a par- 
ticular pleasure in making it out, that four out of every 
five traders were in a state of insolvency. Two or 
three always insisted that the world had never got 
over the great money distresses of the beginning of 
the war; and I rather think I recollect one who con- 
fessed having never had any great confidence in banks 


since the famous Fordyce failure, which took place 


twenty years earlier. Perhaps the smallness of their 
own little competencies and annuities disposed them to 
depreciate the prospects of all mercantile capital, as if 
their own condition were to be made better in their 
own conceit by that of other people being made to 
appear worse. They seemed anxious to hug them- 
selves upon their good fortune in being out of the 
scrape. . Thus I have known some frequent the shops 
of young men newly set up in business—partly because 
in such places they expected to get most civility and 
the best bargains, but also that they might have the 
pleasure of arguing with the unfortunate young man 
that he was quite wrong in setting up at such a time 
and in such.a place, as the best days of the world 
were long since past, and every man now lived by the 
plunder of his neighbours. It was in vain that the 
youth might urge that he had no occasion as yet to 
complain of his success in business. and that. as the 


suburb he had gotinto was constantly increasing,custom | 


was likely to increase also. Our lounger knew better. 
The smile of satisfaction which the youth brought into 
his face, and the cheerful words he uttered, appeared 
to him as only assumed to bring about that conclusion 
which they feigned to have already taken place: he 
would insist with the poor fellow that he was on the 
road to ruin, 

If, indeed, these old gentlemen had any prevailing 
fault, it was a turn for small interferences. If they 
chanced to observe a piece of road under repair, or a 
drain building, they were very apt to go up to the 
peopleemployed, and give them a few ideas upon the 
subject. If, in passing along the street, they founda 
house palisaded up for repairs, they could not be satis- 
fied till they had insinuated themselves within the 
sacred limit, and ascertained allabout it. They were 
great trimmers of little boys whom they found loiter- 
ing on errands or hunting of kittens, and liked to lay 
in an authoritative word now and then with an officer 
of the police. If they saw William Giles mending a 
gate, they would come and hold an inquest upon the 
matter, lounging for hours over the operator, mentally 
criticising every movement of his hands and tools, and 
probably quizzing him a little, as he was an old bache- 
lor, about the servant lasses of George’s Square. But, 
in truth, all attempts to describe these gentlemen. as 
a class are vain: each was in some considerable de- 
gree peculiar, and it was only in certain points that 
they bore a general resemblance. As an instance of 
individuality strongly exceptive from the general rule, 
I may mention an ancient instructor of youth, who, 
Jean himself, and lean in attire, feeble and half blind, 
used to be led along the walk by his almost equally 
aged and feeble wife, that his latter days might still 
know the sun and the refreshing air, and that he 
might interchange yet a few of the sweet words 
of human courtesy with those who were so soon to 
accompany him on the last long and silent journey. 
As an exception in point of incident, I recollect being 
one day storm-stayed in the Cage by a very heavy 
thunder-shower, along with some half dozen of the ve- 
terans, and a miscellaneous company driven in from 
the walks. Nursery maids stood dripping with their 
young flocks:; boys were there, with hoops and cricket- 
bats; the whole of the little area was crammed, and 
all were gazing forth through the door, in that stupid 
thoughtless kind of reverie, which we are so apt to 
fall into in watching the fall of unintermittent rain. 
While all was black without, and all silent within, 
and not a single distinct thought perhaps was in the 
mind of any one, suddenly a sepulchral voice was heard 
from behind to utter the following words in a very 
deep, slow, and solemn manner— This is a terrible 
storm, no doubt; but I can assure you it is nothing to 
the storms that I have seen. When Iwas in the Hast 
Indies, we had storms that lasted for ‘days, swelling 
the rivers till they were like seas, and the whole coun- 
try was covered. Children were carried away—and 
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large trees. And still it rained on, till you would have 
thought the day of judgment wascoming,” The sound 
of these terrible sentences, in the midst of so much 
gloom, seemed to cause a general start: it was only a 
Meadow-walk veteran fallen into a mood somewhat 
more chatty than usual. 

Peace be with the ancient loiterers of the Meadow 
Walk! They, and the Cage, and all the old ideas they 
cherished, have long since been swept away from the 
earth, leaving nothing but this vain babble to com- 
memorate that such things ever were. The last of 
those whom I could recognise in maturer life, died a 
few years ago, and was the occasion of the following 
irregular Sapphic elegy, with which I shall conclude 
this paper :— : 

THE LAST OF THE SPENCERS. 

Sigh for the old boy, this day departed, 

Foggo by name, designed “of the Exchequer,” 

He, the delightful, who might have been called the 

Last of the Spencers. 

Long at the Golf-house held he the supreme sway, 

Long in Buccleugh Place paid he rent and taxes, 

. Long, ’mongst the toddlers out in the Meadows, 
Was he looked up to. 

Never again shall we see the old idee 

Stumping along with step so firm and manly, 

Bound for the Cage, where cronies had assembled, 

Spelling the papers, 

Once in the Archers’ Hall might he have presided 

Over the Macers, who, with white neckeloths, 

There had convened them, marking with a dinner 

Rising of Session, 

Many a dismal but cosy profundity _ 

Could he once have dived to, hard by St Giles’s ; 

Oft, in particular down in Johnnie Dowie’s, 

Sipped he a cheerer, 

Ah, that so much of the kindliness of manhood, 

Ah, that so much of the spirit of true jollity, 

Ah, that so capital a relic of Old Edinburgh, 

Should have been mortal! 

Where, tell me where, shall we now find a specimen 

Of the old smooler, frequenting the old taverns, 

Who, while rejecting the heresy of trousers, 

Still sports a spencer ? 

Vain were the attempt to find out such a rare one, 

Even on the Meadow Walk, yea, or in Milne’s Square; 

There is no more now any thing so admirable 

Found in existence, 


ANTIPATHIES. 

ANTIPATHY (from the Greek anti, opposite, and pathos, 
passion) isa term used in physiology to express the 
feeling of repugnance which certain persons expe- 
rience at seeing, or being brought into the neigh- 
bourhood of, certain objects. That people are still 
found whose nervous system is shocked by the sight 
of mice, rats, spiders, eels, &c. and even by such 
inanimate and harmless substances as cheese and pork, 
is not to be doubted. But if old authors are to be 
believed, our ancestors had much greater variety of 
antipathies, and were more violently affected by them, 
than we. Donatus, a writer of the fifteenth century, 
relates many anecdotes of noble persons who would 
faint in the presence of a rose, and found it neces. 
sary to shut themselves up during the season of that 
flower, lest some friend entering with a nosegay might 
throw them into convulsions. Sir Kenelm Digby 
tells something still more wonderful: he gravely as- 
sures his readers that Lady Heneage, one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s maids of honour, had her cheek blistered, 
in consequence of a rose being placed upon it while 
she was asleep. Francis I. of France is said to have 
had such an antipathy to apples, that, when they were 
at table, he would stuff his nostrils with bread, and 
one brought near his nose has caused it to fall a-bleed- 
ing. Many similar anecdotes are given respecting the 
horror with which individuals regarded certain kinds 
of animal food, or felt when it was secretly introduced. 
A nobleman would swoon when eels were brought to 
table under paste. Another individual nearly died 
in consequence of a friend trying to palm fish upon 
him under a disguise of eggs. A boy who had been 
brought up on nothing but bread, could never all his 
life touch animal food; and a Flemish girl who had 
been reared on milk, loathed bread, and could detect the 
least crumb of it in her mess.* James I. of England 
detested pork and ling, and his aversion to tobacco 
was as much physical as moral; He used to say, that 
if he had to entertain the devil at dinner, he would 
give hima pig, a poll of ling with mustard, and a 
pipe for digestion. According to Weinrichus, there 
was once a nobleman who was so much and 80 dis- 
agreeably affected on being looked at by old women, 
that, being suddenly brought to an interview with one, 
by way'of-a practical jest, he fell down, and died upon 
the spot. 
—_ee—_—_—_—_—.:.:.. 

® These instances are all to be found circumstantially related, 


with the original .authorities, in a very curious book entitled 
‘© Wanley’s Wonders of the Little World.” , 


The older writers were so credulous, and info: 
tion came to them so frequently through victous ote 
nels, that we cannot place much dependence on any 
thing of an extraordinary character which they relate. 
Antipathies, however, have been treated by late writers 
whom we can hardly discredit. “‘ That a human body,” 
says the Hon. Robert Boyle, “isso framed as to suffer 
great changes from seemingly gentle impressions of 
external objects, is proved by many instances, The 


knife, and some other such acute sounds, so affec 
several parts of the head as to set the teeth on edge. 
But these effects are much less considerable than those 
producible on an ingenious domestic of mine, whose 
gums will bleed upon the noise of tearing brown paper.” 
Boyle further remarks, that ‘‘to look from a preci- 
pice will make the head giddy; the sight of a whirl- 
pool has caused men to fall into it; and to fix the eyes 
upon the water beneath a ship under sail, will prove 
emetic; as I, for my health’s sake, have often expe- 
rienced. Henricus ab Heer mentions a lady who 
would faint at the sound of a bell, or any loud noise, 
and lie as if she were dead ; but as she was thoroughly 
cured by a course of physic, it appears that this dis- 
position proceeded from some particular texture of her 
body. With regard to sounds, one hysterical woman 
in fits shall even communicate them to another by 
aspect ; and to show that distempered bodies may re- 
céive alterations, while sound ones remain the same, 
we need only consider that the subtile effluyia which 
float in the air before any change of weather, are felt 
by those valetudinarians who have formerly received 
bruises, wounds, or other injuries, and that, too, only 
in the very parts where they happened, Others we 
daily see, who are disordered by riding backward in 
a coach, and the scent of musk or ambergris, though 
grateful to others, will throw hysterical women into 
strange convulsions.” The philosopher finally sur- 
mises that, as persons experience such sensations in 
consequence of a distempered frame, and may when 
sound have no such feelings,'so may the antipathies 
which habitually affect some individuals for such 
creatures as cats and spiders, and for particular kinds 
of food, arise from a habitually distempered system 
in these persons. Among other cases, he states thas 
the sight of spiders caused a commotion in his own 
blood ; that the late gallant Earl of Barrymore fell a- 
trembling, at the sight of tansey; and that the phy- 
sician of a lady who had an antipathy to honey, once 
mixing some secretly with her medicine, caused a 
strange and unexpected disorder in the patient, which 
was only removed by medicines of a different kind. 
But the most surprising of al] antipathies he refers 
to, was his own custom of falling into a shivering fit 
on hearing repeated two particular verses of the poet 
Lucan. ‘ 
Zimmerman, the well-known German author, re- 
lates that he was once in an English company when 
the conversation turned on antipathies, which the 
most of the gentlemen present were inclined to treat 
as not existing in nature. Zimmerman himself con- 
tended that they were a reality, and arose from dis- 
ease; in which opinion he was joined by a Mr 
Matthew, son of the governor of Barbadoes, who 
added that he was himself subject to a sentiment of 
this kind in reference to spiders. The company only 


} laughed at Mr Matthew, and, by way of making some 


sport with him, Mr John Murray (afterwards Duke 
of Atholl) fashioned a piece of black wax into-the form 
of a spider, and, with this concealed in his hand, re- 
entered the room, and approached his friend. Mr 
Matthew, imagining it was a real spider he held, and 
anticipating the most horrible sensations from the 
sight, immediately rushed to the wall, drew his sword 
to defend himself, and sent forth cries expressive of 
the utmost distress and fury. The muscles of his face 
swelled, his eye-balls rolled wildly, and his whole body 
became as stiff asa post. It was not for some time 


| after being assured of the non-reality of the spider, 
| that he recovered from the spasmodic state into which 


he had fallen. It is to be kept in mind, as in some 
measure accounting for such extraordinary sensations, 
that the spiders in Barbadoes are much larger and 
more hideous than those of Britain. 

Dr Beattie treats this subject in his Elements of 
Moral Science, and mentions that he knew individuals 


| who, though healthy and strong, were uneasy when 


they touched velvet, or saw others handling a piece of 
cork. He also states a very curious antipathy of his 
own. ‘In my younger days,” says he, ‘if my hand 
happened to be cold, I could not, without uneasiness, 
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handle paper, or hear it rustle, or even hear its name 
mentioned. What could give rise to this, I know not; 
but I am sure there was no affectation in the case. Of 
this papyrophobia, I need not inform the reader, I was 
cured long ago.” A contemporary of Dr Beattie, Mr 
William Tytler, author of the Vindication of Queen 
Mary, had the strongest repugnance to cheese, which 
“Wvas accordingly banished from his house, as even the 
smell of it offended him. On one occasion some of 
his children resolved to try.if this sensation were real, 
and accordingly sewed a piece of cheese under the 
lining of & coat which he used to wear in his daily 
professional visits to the Parliament House, where 
the Court of Session is held. The o!d gentleman pro- 
ceeded as usual to attend the court, but had no sooner 
sat down there, than he became sensible of the pre- 
sence of the object of his aversion, and rushed home 
in an agony of disgust; nor did he recover his tran- 
guillity till he had changed his coat. His family from 
this became convinced that the sensation was real, and 
no longer thought of troubling him about it. It may 
also be mentioned—though Beattie himself does not 
allude to it—that this distinguished poet and philoso- 
pher was possessed by a strong antipathy to a crea- 
ture which is generally admired by mankind—the 
eock ; which he anathematises in The Minstrel as 
* fell chanticleer,” ludicrously wishing that its sleep 
may be haunted by perpetual dreams of the fox. 
_ While there is little reason to doubt the facts related 
by Boyle, Zimmerman, and Beattie, it cannot be dis- 
puted that most of the notions which prevail upon this 
subject, and many of the sensatidns professed to be 
felt, are purely fanciful. Our ancestors entertained 
such loose notions upon the subject, that they classed 
the hostility of sheep and wolf, and fox and poultry, 
as akin to the alleged repugnance of human beings to 
certain animals and substances ; even assuring us that 
the sound of a drum made of wolf’s skin will break 
another of sheep’s skin, and that mice will fly at the 
sound of a fiddle strung with catgut! Some of the 
opinions of more recent writers are hardly more 
‘sound. If we inquire carefully into well-authenti- 
cated instances of antipathy, we shall find them less 
wonderful than they at firstsight appear. They seem 
to consist of three kinds. First, repugnance to certain 
kinds of food, which in reality is nothing else than an 
exaggeration of that common taste of the palate, which 
leads us to prefer one thing to another. Second, re- 
pugnance to certain creatures and substances, which 
seems to consist simply in the disagreeable impression 
-which these creatures and substances make upon the 
senses of sight and smell. Third, repugnance to the 
contact of certain substances, and to the hearing of 
‘certain sounds, which seems referable to a certain 
sensibility of the organs of touch and hearing. What 
is agreeable to the taste of some is unpleasant to that 
of others; we appreciate beautiful and dislike ugly 
objects, through causes, which, however mysterious, 
are too constantly in operation to give us any sur- 
‘prise; certain smells, again, though some are indif- 
‘ferent to them, may operate more acutely upon olfac- 
tory organs of greater delicacy ; while the preference 
of sweet to harsh or grating or chirking sounds, is 
almost universal, though more decided in some con- 
stitutions than in others, and the agreeableness or 
disagreeableness of certain kinds of cloth, as a first 
garment above the skin, must have been equally a 
matter of general, though irregular experience. 
While all real antipathies seem thus to resolve them- 
selves into mere varieties of nervoussénsation, it ought 
not to be overlooked, that in many cases they have 
little other basement than in affectation, or are the 
result of erroneous culture. Many females accustom 
themselves to a nervous shrinking timidity or sensi- 
bility, which they manifest on all occasions which they 
deem appropriate, and particularly at sight of a mouse 
or any other creature that is seldom seen. Although 
it is perfectly well known that the mouse flies from 
the human presence with a timidity implanted in it 
by nature, these individuals will scream at its acci- 
dental appearance, and for half an hour after it has 
vanished. One-third part of these exhibitions may 
in general be set down to real feeling; but another 
third may be safely laid to the account of a habitual 
and self-deceiving affectation, and the remaining por- 
tion to the deliberately assumed affectation of the 
moment—one-third to surprise, one-third to cus- 
tom, one-third to an immediate desire of producing a 
little flattering interest. We are taught, moreover, 
from our infancy to regard many innocent creatures 
with loathing: is it wonderful-that, when we grow 


“up, we should continue the practice? “A good edu- 


cation,” says a writer in the Edinburgh Eneyelo- 
pedia, “will prevent the growth of the greater part 
of these troublesome and adventitious parts of the 
human constitution; and too much care cannot be 
taken in regulating the supposed antipathies of chil- 


dren, by familiarising them with all kinds of objects, 
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by exposing the fabulous stories concerning the hurt- 


ful qualities of many things which are altogether 
harmless; and by teaching them to view without emo. 
tion such as are really dangerous, in consequence of 
showing the means of defence, and the methods of 
escaping their noxious influence.” 


NOOR JEHAN, 
THE MOGUL EMPRESS.* 

Iv was from the seraglio at Delhi, in India, that the 
celebrated Noor Jehan, Jehangire’s favourite empress, 
fulminated those decrees—for though they passed in her 
husband’s name, it is creditably attested that they ema- 
nated from her—which rendered the reign of Jehan- 
gire one of the most politically prosperous in the annals 
of Mahomedan history. This remarkable woman was 
as extraordinary in her birth as in her life, in her ob- 
scurity as in her exaltation. The whole period of her 
existence, though so long confined within the walls of 
a seraglio, was one signal display of intellectual ener- 
gy, marvellous enterprise, and boundless ambition. 
She had not only the mind to conceive, but the reso- 
lution to act; not only the spirit to undertake, but 
the fortitude to endure. The peculiar circumstances 
of her birth form one of the finest episodes in Farishta’s 
history. ; 

This celebrated woman was the daughter of Chaja 
Aiass, a native of Western Tartary, who was of an 
ancient and noble race, though under the various vi- 
cissitudes of ‘‘ time and circumstance” his family had 
sunk into comparative destitution. He therefore quit- 
ted his country for Hindostan, hoping under the Mo- 
gul emperor to repair the loss of fortune. Having 
become enamoured of a young woman, as poor but en- 
thusiastic as himself, he married her. This so incensed 
his family that they discarded him; when he, under 
the excitement of indignation at what he considered 
to be his wrongs, mounted his wife upon an old horse, 
and, walking by her side, proceeded towards the capi- 
tal of the renowned Akbar. Their scanty supply of 
money was soon exhausted. They had no means of 
procuring sustenance, and were apparently fast ap- 
proaching destruction. They had not tasted food for 
three days: difficulties every moment accumulated 
upon them; and to crown their misery,’ the wife of 
the Tartar was seized with the pains of labour. As- 
sisted only by her wretched husband, she gave birth 
toa daughter. They were in the midst of a vast de- 
sert, where the foot of man but seldom penetrated, and 
had no other prospect but of perishing with hunger 
or by wild beasts. Chaja Aiass having placed his 
wife upon the horse as soon as he could do so with 
safety, found himself unable to follow with the infant. 
The mother was too weak to carry it, and there was 
but one alternative. The struggle of nature was a 
severe one ; there was, however, no choice left between 
death and parental subjugation. It was agreed by the 
half distracted parents that the new-born pledge of 
their affection must be abandoned. They covered it 
with leaves, and left it in the path to the mercy of 
that God who can protect the babe in the desert as 
well as the sovereign on his throne. 


The miserable pair pursued their journey in silence 
and in agony. After a short progress, the invincible 
yearnings of nature prevailed over the torments of 
hunger and thirst, and the bereaved mother called 
distractedly for her child. The heart of the husband 
was subdued by her sufferings. Dashing the tear from 
his cheek, he undertook to return and restore it to her 
arms. He retraced his steps, but was paralysed with 
horror, on arriving at the spot where he had left his 
infant, to see a large black snake wreathed round it. 
In a paroxysm of desperation he rushed forward, when 
the monster, gradually uncoiling itself, retired into 
the hollow of a tree. He snatched up the child, and 
bore it in ecstacy to the anxious mother. It had re- 
ceived no hurt, and whilst by their caresses they were 
expressing their exultation at its singular escape, some 
travellers overtook them, who supplied them with food, 
and enabled them to resume their journey. They ad- 
vanced by easy stages till they reached Lahore. 

Soon after the arrival of the poor Tartar in this city, 
where the great Akbar then held his court, he was 
fortunate enough to'attract that emperor’s attention, 
and by an extraordinary accession of good fortune be- 
came finally high treasurer of theempire. His daugh- 
ter, as she grew up, excelled all the loveliest women of 
the East, and was therefore named Mher-ul-Nissa, or 
the sun of women. The greatest care was taken to 
make her mistress of every accomplishment which could 
impart an additional fascination to the natural graces 
of her sex. In vivacity, wit, spirit, and all those ele- 
gant attainments in which women especially excel, 
she was equalled by few and surpassed by none. In 
masculine vigour of understanding she stood alone and 
unapproached. The emperor’s son; Selim, afterwards 
so well knownas the Emperor Jehangire, having seen 
her, became enamoured of her, and this hasty prepos- 
session the ambitious fair one exerted all her powers 
to strengthen. In the frenzy of his passion, Prince 
Selim applied to Akbar for his consent to marry her, 
but the latter sternly refused it, Shortly after, the 
lovely daughter of Chaja Aiass became the wife of 
Shere Afkun, a Turkoman noble of high distinction, 
to whom she had been long betrothed. 

Selim was from that moment the bitter foe of his 
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| he suspected no treachery in others. 


successful rival; he secretly disseminated calumnies 
to the injury of Shere Afkun, who in disgust retired 
from court into the province of Bengal, where he ob. — 
tained from the governor the vice-gerency of Burdwan, 


a considerable district in that province. When Prince * 


Selim became emperor, his passion for the daughter of 
Aiass revived in full force; the restraint being re- 
moved under which the smothered flame had been so 
long and so painfully suppressed, it burst forth with 
increased fierceness. He was now absolute, and de- — 
termined to possess the object of his disappointed love; 
he therefore made advances towards a reconciliation 
with Shere Afkun, but the brave Turkoman fora time 
resisted all his importunities ; perceiving their object,. 
and resolving to part neither with his wife nor with 
his honour, as-he could not resign the one without re- 
linquishing the other. His strength was prodigious, 
and his bravery equal to his strength; his integrity 
was unimpeached, his reputation high, and he was’ 
alike feared and respected by all classes. Upon every 
occasion where danger was imminent, he was foremost 
to encounter it, while his valour was the theme of 
many a romance, and of many a song. His bodily 
vigour was so great that he had slain a lion single- 
handed, from which circumstance he obtained the cog- 
nomen of Shere Afkun, or the lion-slayer, his original 
name being Asta Jillo. He had been much esteemed 
by Akbar, who valued alike his bravery and his vir« 
tues. 

Soon after Jehangire ascended the imperial throne 
of the Moguls, Shere Afkun was invited to court, 
whither, after repeated solicitations, he repaired, trust- 
ing to his own high reputation for security against. 
any tyrannical exercise of the sovereign power. Upon 
his arrival, he was much caressed by the emperor in 
order to lull suspicion: open and generous himself, 
A day was at 
length appointed for the chase: the omrahs and in- 
ferior nobles assembled, and the forest-haunts of the 
lion and tiger were explored. The hunters soon in- 
closed a mighty beast of the latter species, of which 
the emperor being apprised, immediately proceeded 
to the spot. He demanded of those around him who 
would venture to attack it: all stood silent and con- 
founded. Shere Afkun began to hope that the en- 
terprise would devolve upon him, when three omrahs 
stepped forward and offered to encounter the forest 
tyrant. The pride of the bold Turkoman was roused ; 
they had challenged the encounter, and he therefore 
could not set aside their prior claim to the distinction 
which they insisted upon striving for. Shere Afkun, 
fearing that he was likely to be rivalled, and that his 
fame would thus be tarnished, advanced, and present- 
ing himself before the emperor, said firmly, ‘‘ To at- 
tack an unarmed creature with weapons is neither 
fairnor manly. The Deity has given limbs and sinews 
to man as well as to tigers, and has imparted reason 
to the former in order to countervail the deficiency of 
strength.” 

The omrahs declined such a perilous contest, when 
the bold warrior, to the emperor’s surprise and de- 
light, instantly cast aside his weapon and his shield, 
and prepared to engage the tiger unarmed. Theen- 
counter is described with the most appalling minute- 
ness by the Mogul historians. After a desperate 
conflict, and mangled by terrific wounds, the heroic 
Afkun forced his arm down the throat of his adver- 
sary, grasped him firmly by the root of the tongue, 
and finally strangled him. Thus were the secret 
expectations of Jehangire defeated, and the fame of 
this extraordinary exploit resounded through the 
empire. 

Shere had scarcely recovered, when private orders 
were given to the driver of a large elephant to way- 
lay him and tread him todeath. Hesaw the elephant 
approach ; the street was narrow, and there were no 
means of escape. Perceiving his danger, he ordered 
his bearers to turn, but they threw down the palan- 
keen and fled. The Turkoman, undismayed, sprang 
instantly upon his feet, drew his sword, and before the 
elephant. conld accomplish its fatal purpose, severed its 
trunk close to the root. The huge animal immedi- 
ately dropped and expired. Jehangire witnessed the 
action. He had placed himself at a small lattice that 
overlooked the street. He was perfectly amazed, but 
disappointment and vexation banished from his bosom 
the better feelings of hisnature. Shere Afkun waited 
upon the emperor, and communicated to him what 
he had done. Jehangire extolled his bravery with 
warmth, and thus escaped the hero’s suspicion. 

He was not, however, permitted to remain long un- 
molested. Kutub, subaor governor of Bengal, know- 
ing his master’s wishes, and in order to ensure his 
further favour, hired forty ruffians to assassinate the 
dreaded omrah. So confident was the latter in his 
own strength and valour, that he took no precaution 
to protect himself either against secret or open ene- 


“mies. He retained only an old porter in his house, all 
| his other servants occupying apartmentsat a distance. 


The assassins entered his room, where their victim was 
asleep, when one of them, touched with remorse, cried 
out, ‘* Hold ! are we men ? 
afraid to encounter: him awake!” The Turkoman, 
aroused by this timely and: manly expostulation, started 
from his bed, seized his sword, and retiring backward 
before the assassins had all entered, reached the cor- 
ner of the apartment, where he prepared to defend 
himself to the last extremity. The ruffians, fearing 
their victim would escape, rushed on him so tumultu- 
ously that they encumbered each other. Shere Afkun, 


What ! forty to one, and _ 
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taking advantage of their confusion, laid several of 
them dead at his feet; many others fell desperately 
wounded, and the rest betook themselves to flight. 
The man who had warned the hero of his danger 
stood fixed in mute astonishment at the prowess of 
him whom he had been hired tomurder. Dis intended 
victim advanced, and, kindly taking his hand, wel- 
comed him as his deliverer. Having ascertained from 
the man’s unreluctant confession by whom the assas- 
sins had been hired, he dismissed him with a liberal 
benefaction. 

This remarkable exploit was repeated from mouth 
to mouth with a thousand exaggerations, so that when- 
ever Shere Afkun appeared abroad, he was followed 
and pointed at as a man of superhuman powers; but 
in order to avoid the recurrence of perils similar to 
those from which he had so recently escaped, he re- 
tired to Burdwan. 

Meanwhile the suba of Bengal bad received the em- 
peror’s orders to dispatch this extraordinary man, but 
dared not openly execute them. Coming with a great 
retinue to Burdwan, about sixty miles from the mo- 
dern capital of this extensive province, under pretence 
of making a tour of the territory placed under his po- 
litical superintendence, he communicated to his prin- 
cipal officers the secret of his mission. The devoted 
omrah went out to meet the suba as he was entering 
the town, and the latter affected to treat him with 
great cordiality. In the progress of the cavalcade, a 
pikeman, pretending that Shere Afkun was in the 
way, rudely struck his horse. The indignant noble, 
knowing that no soldier would have done this without 
orders, immediately saw that his life was aimed at, 
-and directly spurred his horse towards the elephant 
of the treacherous suba, tore down the howda, and 
slew the cowardly Kuttub before any of his guards 
could rescue him; then turning upon the omrahs, five 
were almost instantly sacrificed to his just revenge. 

Terrified at his prowess, the soldiers began to dis- 
charge their arrows and muskets at him from a dis- 
tance; his horse, struck by a ball in the forehead, fell 
dead under him. Covered with wounds, and bleed- 
ing at every pore, the still undaunted lion-slayer called 
on the suba’s officers to advance and meet him in single 


combat, but they, one and all, declined the encounter. | 


At length, seeing his end approaching, the brave 
Turkoman, like a devout Mahomedan, turned his 
face towards Mecca, threw some dust upon his head 
by way of ablution, there being no water near, and 
standing up calm and undismayed before the armed 
files of his murderers, received at one discharge six 
balls in his body, and expired without a groan. 

The beautiful widow was immediately transported 
to Delhi, but Jehangire refused to see her, whether 
from remorse or policy is uncertain. He ordered her 
to be confined in one of the worst apartments of the 
seraglio. The daughter of the Tartar Aiass was a 
woman of haughty spirit, and could ill brook this in- 
difference. It preyed deeply upon hermind. Mean- 
while she was not idle. Being very expert at working 
tapestry and all kinds of embroidery, and in painting 
silks with the richest devices, she applied herself with 
great assiduity to those employments. Inashort time 
the exquisite productions of her taste and skill be- 
came the talk of the capital. The ladies of the omrahs 
of Delhi and Agra would wear nothing on grand oc- 
casions but what came from the hands of the beautiful 
Mher-ul-Nissa. She therefore soon became the oracle 
of fashion and of taste. . Whilst she affected an ex- 
treme simplicity in her own dress, she attired her at- 
tendants in the richest tissues and brocades, making 
those who had attractive persons the vehicles for set- 
ing off to advantage the works of her own industry. 
She thus amassed a considerable sum of money, and 
became more celebrated in her obscurity than she had 
hitherto been as the wife of the most distinguished 
heroof hisage. Her milder glories had been hitherto 
eclipsed by the predominancy of his. 

The accomplishments of this singular woman were 
soon carried to the ears of the emperor, who had pro- 
bably by thisstime forgotten the ascendancy which she 
once held over his heart. He determined, therefore, 
to see her, in order to have ocular proof whether the 
voice of public report was a truth or an exaggeration. 
Resolving to take her by surprise, he unexpectedly 
entered her apartment, when, at the sight of her un- 
rivalled beauty, all his former passion revived in an 
instant. She was reclining on a sofa in an undress 
robe of plain white muslin, which exhibited her fault- 
less shape to the best advantage, and became her 
better than the richest brocades of Bagdat, or the 
finest embroideries of Cashmere. As soon as the em- 
peror entered, the syren rose with an agitation that 
served only to heighten her charms, and fixed her eyes 
on the ground with well-dissembled confusion. Je- 
hangire stood mute with amazement ; rapture took 
immediate possession of his soul. 

He was dazzled by the perfection of her form, the 
dignity of her mien, and the transcendant loveliness 
of her features. Advancing to where she stood in the 
plenitude of her beauty, he took her hand, declared 
his resolution to make her his empress, and imme- 
diately a proclamation was issued for the celebration of 
the royal nuptials with the lovely relict of the late 
Shere Afkun. 

The name of Mher-ul-Nissa was exchanged for that 
of Noor Mahil—“ the light of the harem.” From this 
moment she became the favourite wife of the sovereign 
of the Moguls. In the climax of her exaltation her 
name was again changed to Noor Jehan, or “the light 


of the world.” As a distinguishing mark of her pre- 
eminence in the emperor’s affections, she was allowed 
to assume the title of Shahe, or empress. The cur- 
rent coin was stamped with her name, as well as with 
the sovereign’s. ie family was held next in rank 
to the princes of the blood, and advanced to places of 
the highest trust. Its members were admitted to pri- 
vileges which had never before been enjoyed by sub- 
jects under the Mogul domination. Her influence 
exceeded that of-any person in the empire, not even 
excepting the emperor; and, perhaps, under the rigid 
scrupulosity of Mogul policy with regard to women 
sharing in the administration of the state, there never 
has been an instance of one of the sex attaining an 
ascendancy so paramount, and such perfect political 
control over the destinies of so many subject princi- 
palities as the renowned Noor Jehan. 
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A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 
_ SEVRES, ST CLOUD, VERSAILLES. 

Every visitor of Paris endeavours to spare a day to 
see Versailles, the principal royal residence in France, 
and interesting on account of its historical associa- 
tions.* It is also well worthy of a visit, from the 
beauty of the scenery around it, and the number of 
sights which gratify the eye on the way leading to- 
wards it from the capital. Versailles is situated at 
the distance of about twelve miles in a westerly di- 
rection from Paris; and to reach it, the tourist must 
pass St Cloud and Sevres, both exceedingly worthy of 
attention, and situated nearly half way. The road 
which communicates with these places is one of the 
most pleasing in the neighbourhood of Paris. It 
leaves the city at the western extremity of the garden 
of the Tuilleries, and proceeds close along the north 
or right bank of the Seine for several miles, being for 
a considerable distance skirted on the other side by 
the groves of trees forming the Champs Elysée. After 
getting beyond the Barrier de Passey—a suburban 
village at which may always be seen a number of car- 
riers unloading their wains to satisfy the searching 
glance of the attending douaniers—the road becomes 
more open, and affords rural prospects of exceeding 
beauty. There is an opinion among us that the en- 
virons of Paris are unornamented with cottages, villas, 
or gentlemen’s seats. This is a very erroneous idea. 
Although the wealthy and titled Parisians seem much 
more fond of living within the walls of the city than 
is the case with the English, with respect to any of 
their great towns, yet Paris is not by any means des- 
titute of environs laid out in the ornamental villa 
style. This is particularly the case on the road to 
Versailles. On a rising ground on the right are 
placed a series of charming villas, with terraces, 
verandahs, and gardens, called Boullainvilliers, fit for 
the residence of the most opulent and refined classes ; 
and on looking towards the left, across the river and 
flattish country which intervenes betwixt it and the 
rising ground beyond, the tourist is equally delighted 
with the richness of the scene—its luxuriant fields 
and enclosures—its ornamental cottages, villages, and 
other components of a luxuriant prospect. The rising 
ground which terminates this pleasing view forms a 
sweep round in a northerly direction, and with. its 
green woody banks intercepts the river in its westerly 
current, and turns it sharply towards the north. In 
proceeding to Versailles, therefore, the stranger has 
to cross the Seine; and it is exactly at this spot that 
the scenery is most beautiful. The water is crossed 
by a substantial stone bridge, partly rebuilt since the 
demolition of one of its arches by Blucher in 1815. 
Immediately beyond the bridge, on the face, and in 
an opening of the rising ground, stands the large vil- 
lage of Sevres ; and farther down the stream, on the 
face of the same elevation, may be seen the town and 
palace of St Cloud, dotting the heights with romantic 
residences and clusters of buildings, which descend 
tier after tier down to the sylvan banks of the river. 
Sevres and St Cloud may be considered to form one 
piece; and taking in the whole at a glance as you pass 
the bridge—grouping together hill, forest, gardens, 
rustic arbours, villas, clusters of white houses, and 
palatial splendours, all composing a bewildering fore- 
ground of beautiful and rural objects—the visitor will 
not fail to declare that he had no anticipation of be- 
holding a scene so fair and pioturesque. 

At present, the palace of St Cloud is occupied as a 
residence by the family of Louis Philip, and is there- 
fore only at certain times open to public inspection ; 
but the royal parks, which are of great extent, finely 


* Omnibuses start from the foot of Rue Rivoli about every half 
hour for Versailles; places must be taken; fare from one and a 
half to two franes, 
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wooded and decorated with statues and other works 
of art, are daily open for promenading, and are a fa- 
vourite resort of the Parisians. One of the objects 
principally worthy of notice, independent of the pa- 
lace, is the new church, which contains some good 
pictures ; in the surrounding cemetery there is pointed 
out, among other tombs, that of the celebrated actress 
Mrs Jordan, who here terminated her days in a state 
of comparative wretchedness, ; 
Turning from the natural and artificial beauties of 
St Cloud, the visitor is next delighted with Sevres, 
through which he must pass on his way. I would re- 
commend that this place should be visited in a private 
conveyance, and not by the diligence for Versailles, in 
order that time may be afforded to view the exquisite 
productions of art for which Sevres is so justly famed. 
Sevres is a populous village lying on the face of the 
before-mentioned hill, and partly in an opening which 
permits the passage of the road. It is an extremely 
ancient place, it being known to have existed in the 
sixth century ; but it is now only distinguished for 
its magnificent manufactory of porcelain, which was 
seated here under the royal auspices in 1759. The 
manufactory is a large and handsome building, stand- 
ing on the declivity of the bank on the south side of 
theroad. This extensive edifice contains a collection, 
or, properly speaking, warerooms, exhibiting speci- 
mens of an immense variety of kinds of china, earthen- 
ware, and pottery, all of which are daily open to the 
inspection of visitors, either for purposes of curiosity 
or of purchasing. The beauty and costliness of the 
articles which are shown cannot fail to astonish the 
English stranger. Great exertions are made to pro- 
duce articles not only of the finest material and co- 
lour, but of the most elegant and classic patterns ; 
and the whole world, ancient as well as modern, seems 
to have been ransacked to procure figures worthy of 
being adopted. ‘The whole establishment is supported 
by the government, which, however, is nearly re- 
munerated by the receipts for purchases. It is here 
that are manufactured those magnificent vases and 
other articles which are oceasionally given as presents 
to foreign princes and ambassadors. One of the most 
splendid vases ever manufactured at Sevres was pre- 
sented by Charles X. to the Duke of Northumberland, 
who attended his corofation as the representative of 
George IV. 4 : 
Let us now hasten on®@6’ Versailles. After passing 
Sevres, and again getting upon a level country, richly 
wooded and well populated, the road begins to be lined 
with tall leafy trees on either side, and for several 
miles pursues a course through a spacious avenue, 
straight up to the front of the palace. On issuing 
from this spacious thoroughfare, you enter upon a 


tye 


large open area, or parade-ground, on the right and 


left of which are situated the royal stables, most ex- 
tensive buildings, capable of accommodating ten thou- 
saud horses. . On each side of the area there is a row 
of houses, occupied as hotels, coffee-rooms, diligence- 
offices, ang, private dwellings, and forming part of 
the once Very splendid and populous, but now greatly 
fallen. off, town of Versailles.’ Looking in front, we 
perceive at the head of a gentle ascent, and envirotied 
with a tall gilt railing, the suite of massive edifices 
composing the celebrated palace. ; 
Versailles was a mean village till the reign of Loui 

XIIL., who there built a hunting-seat, and his attach- 
ment to the spot induced many courtiers to build 
houses near it; but it was not till the reign of Louis 
XIV. that Versailles became remarkable. When that 
prince had determined to build a sumptuous palace, 
he wished also to have a town to correspond with it. 
He therefore gave great encouragement and granted 
many privileges to those who built houses at Ver- 
sailles; so that in a few years a magnificent town 
arose. The palace was begun by Louis XIV. in 1664, 
and finished in 1702, the edifices which he erected 
having the old hunting-seat of Louis XIII. as a 
nucleus, from which they diverged in different di- 
rections, Neither expense nor toil was spared to 
render the palace and its dependencies the most splen- 
did in Europe. Such a design was but a part of a 
grand project which he formed, namely, to acquire 
universal monarchy. He had the ambition to be King 
of the World, and to make Versailles the capital of 
the earth. ‘’o accomplish this magnificent and mis- 


chievous dream, Louis dissipated between thirty and | 


forty millions of pounds sterling in completing the 
works at Versailles, and this enormous outlay, coupled 
with his expensive wars, as is well known to the reader 
of history, clouded with misfortune the end of his long 
reign, impoverished France, and contributed to hasten 
the progress of that dreadful revolution, which, in 1789— 
93, overwhelmed royalty and all the established in- 
stitutions of the country. Viewed in connection with 
recollections such as these, Versailles is perhaps one 
of the most interesting spots-on the earth’s surface. 
Its splendid pavilions and halls, its stately walks, and 
long-withdrawing richly ornamented gardens and 
parks, have, not without reason, been described as al- 
together forming an earthly paradise; yet, withal, they 
read asermon of the most impressive kind ; and, while 
we admire, we cannot help shuddering at the remem- 
brance of the dreadful penalty which was incurred for 
their profuse splendours, 
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ject in a single paper, I consider it will be better to 
leave the description of the palace, and wonderful 
parks of Versailles, as well as the Trianons, to form 
the subject of another article. 


ETIQUETTE. 

In an unfrequented and thinly peopled part of the 
country, towards the western borders of Warwickshire, 
there chanced to be let furnished two large substantial 
houses, distant about a mile and a half from each 
other. It happened, also, that two families of dis- 
tinction came at the same time, and for reasons as 
cogent, though somewhat different from those of the 
absentees, took possession of both. The one family 
consisted of four fair daughters and a youthful son ; 
the other of a son, now of age, and of two younger 
sisters. The head of the one house was Sir Marma- 
duke Dyer ;*the chief of the other, Sir Frederick De 
Vere. The dweliing-houses of which we have spoken 
stood alone upon a superficies of fifteen miles square: 
they faced each other—but there was no immediate 
route of accommodation between them—and a market 
village and a parish church lay far away to the rear 
of both. 

The families whom we thus introduce to the reader 
were equal in rank, pretty much upon a par with re- 
spect to the style of their respective connections, and, 
for a wonder, pretty equal in wealth. Lady Dyer 
was a woman of elegant manners, and of first-rate ac- 
complishments, and her daughters were her counter- 
parts, as far as regarded initiation into the usages of 
the haut ton. Lady De Vere was all this repeated, 
the son was handsome and well esteemed, and the 
girls were pretty. Both families, indeed, consisted of 
persons who were by'nature, habits of thinking, and 
manner of life, perfectly suited to one another. In- 
deed, more agreeably amalgamating materials could 
nowhere have been found. They were in a manner 
born congenials, and their breeding was in harmony 
with all the other features of their condition. 

There is a small, still voice, or rather a pretty 
loud one, that proclaims every thing to every body, 
wherever there are but a few inhabitants scattered 
over a solitude. The families could tell to the scanty 
guests who came from afar in order to fulfil their long- 
promised visits, the whole history, character, and con- 
dition of all the individuals who composed the house- 
hold of each other respectively. But their personal 
knowledge was a blank ; the parties were not ac- 
quainted ; no, not in the least. They had never met 
even upon neutral ground. They had, perhaps, 
tracked one another through the queen’s drawing- 
room, and that never on the same day. Unluckily, 
too, they went each to separate churches, and in their 
drives and pastimes they chose a contrary direction ; 
for in this each was simply guided by the fear of being 
suspected of seeking for the good graces of the other. 

A year and a day passed. The families tired, as 
every body does, of their own particular coterie. In 
a word, both families longed, and eventually prayed, 
to be permitted to sympathise and to reciprocate with 
one another, As we can but too well guess the en- 
mity or the inclining dislike of the different persons 
whom we encounter in our worldly pilgrimage, so 
there happens to breathe an air that tells us we are 
coveted, though it is very rare that we may be beloved. 
The families were aware of the good intentions of 
each other; and situated as they were upon a wide 
and almost dreary solitude, and both of equal and un- 


exceptionable rank and character, both sighed for the 


hour when they might be permitted to express, their 
mutual good wishes and regard. But there came the 
dilémma—who was it that should adventure the*first 
move? Alas! the heads of both families shuddered 
at the bare idea of being for a moment suspectéd.of 
descending from their dignity; sympathy, kindness, 
benevolence, what were they when placed in imme- 
diate opposition to the claims of punctilio and pride ? 

Another year passed, and they had never met. Both 
families, especially the younger branches, mourned 
their solitude, especially in wintry weather. Both 
sighed for that pleasing relief which we so often ex- 
-perience in the presence of a fellow being not con- 
stantly shut up with us in the same house. Still, not- 
withstanding the good inclinations of all the parties, 
there was not even a casual symptom of an approach. 
The grand misfortune, equal to any, indeed, ever 
planued by a book of fate, lay in their having un. 
luckily arrived in the country at one and the same 
time. Had it been otherwise, the first comer, on as- 
certaining the quality of his neighbours, would have 
hastened, no doubt, to compliment the second. What, 
then, was to be done ? et 

Sir Marmaduke Dyer sat one evening rather late 
over a tray heavily laden with social comforts, in com- 

ny with the country physician; and having kept 
fie birth-day, Sir Marmaduke was in a mood uncom- 
monly facetious ; the rest of the family had dispersed. 
“TI wish so much,” he said, “‘that Lady Dyer had 
had the pleasure of Lady De Vere’s acquaintance. 
I know them to be a most respectable family, and by the 


gree, connected with them myself. Such delightful 
neighbours, too !—they might prove quite an acquisi- 
tion ; but I don’t know them, and there is no master 
of ceremonies at the neighbouring village.” 

“ And is that all?” returned the friendly visitor, in 
a voice of sudden glee, and beguiled completely by the 
cordiality of the Baronet’s opening words. ‘‘ Why, 
my dear sir, I shall take you to call on Sir Frederick 
De Vere myself, any day; I am most intimate with 
him.” 

“Thank you,” drawled the Baronet in response; 
“but the truth is, I have got very little time upon 
my hands just now. By the way, doctor, do you ever 
find any difficulty in making out your way when it 
grows late ?—the moon has waned, I fear, by this 
time.” 

The doctor rose, a half-scared young man, who al- 
ways did his best, but always at the wrong time. 
“ Well, good night, Sir Marmaduke.” 

“Good night,” returned Sir Marmaduke coldly, 
hastily resuming his seat. 

A servant came to wait for orders. 
yawned Sir Marmaduke. 

“He is, Sir Marmaduke; and the night is wet.” 

“ Just so. Now, Gregory, you will take care that 
that man be not admitted for the next three months, 
unless, indeed, Lady Dyer or any of the others get 
indisposed. He is a great goose. Call Stevenson ;” 
and the Baronet, still brooding over the unintentioned 
attack upon his dignity, and the still more serious 
ene Been etiquette, murmuring indistinct things, re- 
tired. 

It happened at this very time that Sir Frederick De 
Vere, the head of the other house, had had a linger- 
ing sickness. His daughters, fatigued with their long 
attendance, were gone to Cheltenham; the son was 
gone to grouse-shooting in the north. Lady De Vere 
disliked ecarté, and chess, and music; she disliked 
every thing, and she seldom talked ; she was solemn— 
that was enough; and of course Sir Frederick grew 
weary. His nextneighbour, Dyer, was a most agree- 
able man, and a perfect gentleman ; politics the same, 
religion ditto; no cause, no fear of feud ; was no bird 
of passage, and might comfort a few lonely hours— 
his son had expectations. So communed Sir Frede- 
rick De Vere. But another motive prevailed: he 
thought himself handsome, and he wearied to pay 
compliments to the Misses Dyer, who were esteemed 
beauties. Lady De Vere was different from all other 
women. She loved that her husband should be, in 
vulgar parlance, ‘‘ thought of” by others of her own 
sex. Sir Frederick determined to make a push. 
He had an old or rather an intimate friend in the Earl 
De Camp. He wrote—‘ My dear De Camp, if you 
know any thing of Sir Marmaduke Dyer, who is my 
neighbour, get me introduced. I write to you, as 
you are one of those good sort of people who know 
every body. Inhaste, yourstruly, F. Dr VER.” 

An answer came— 

“ Dear De Vere, you have hit upon the proper chord. 
I know Sir Marmaduke intimately ; I shall write to 
him to-morrow, and desire him to call on you.” 

The Baronet had mended still more effectually out 
of his long illness, and his notions of propriety, and 
more especially of etiquette, had grown afresh. 

“Church and State!’’ he internally exclaimed, 
“what in the world have I done? Dyer must see 
through my manceuvre at once, for De Camp could 
not, without a hint, have started forward at such a 
rate.” He rose with new-found alacrity, and rung a 
peal. ‘‘Get me,” he said, half out of breath, “ get 
me an express on the instant.” 

He wrote again to the Earl De Camp— 

‘¢ What have you done? You have committed me 
with Dyer. You have been insufferably rash; and 
all that I can say is, that, if he calls upon Lady De 
Vere through your letter, she shall not be at home. 
I make over to you,that cob, which I find,has not sold.y. 
therwise it might have eaten itself up.—Yours truly, 

‘ “FF. DE VERE.” 


“Ts he gone?” 


M) The fears of Sir Frederick De Vere were fortunately 


allayed. Another letter came from the Earl De Camp— 
‘Dear De Vere, you certainly are crazed; however, 

I have not sent my letter to Sir Marmaduke. I was 
dressing for a ball, when I recollected what I had pro- 
mised to do for you; and it was awkward to interfere 
with the arrangements of my valet.. Luckily the next 
day brought your express. Pray live at home at ease, 
and believe me, yours, DE Camp. 

“ P.S.—I like the cob, and I don’t like the cob.’’ 

. Another horrid year passed on. A public ball was 
struck up, to take place in the county town ; and it was 
announced that Sir Marmaduke Dyer and Sir Frederick 
De Vere were to. appear as stewards, and their ladies 
as patronesses. Meet, therefore, they must. The day 
came, But, oh, misfortune! Sir Frederick De Vere, 
in making a false step, had sprained an ancle—Lady 
De Vere was confined with a bad cold. Here then 
was a complete finish to the anticipated meeting. An- 
other year, and then another, passed away; game- 
keepers. had exchanged quantities of pheasants for 
quantities of something else; gardeners had given up 
white moss-roses in order to secure blackberry-coloured 
narcissuses; horses were put to pasture for a night, and 
the use of empty coach-houses sought for, and readily 
granted. Nevertheless, all this friendly and even 
intimate intercommuning came to nothing. Each 


For five mortal years were human beings, intellec- 
tual, accomplished, friendly, and social, thus kept at 
bay, and detained in comfortless ignorance of one an- 
other, through the mere idea, the vague nothing, of 
etiquette ; and etiquette, insubstantial as it was, was 
likely to see them all departed from off the face of the 
earth, and no trace remain. Indeed, two deaths had 
recently occurred in both of the families ; a daughter 
of each had grown consumptive, and sunk beneath 
that foe to loveliness and to youth. No black-edged 
cards had, however, been sent; no reciprocal inquiries 
had been made; pride and suspicion seemed in this 
instance to overmatch even the awful occurrence of 
death itself, 

At length a fire broke out. The accident, as it is 
called, took place at Sir Frederick De Vere’s ; the fa+ 
mily, simply escaping with their lives, were conveyed 
in safety to the neighbouring mansion of the Dyers. 
The meeting tock place under rather interesting cir- 


cumstances, and further acquaintance did not destroy 


the illusion: the parties when once known became 
one and every thing to each other; but—that fearful, 
that ali-prevailing bué—all too late : the only son of Sir 
Frederick became enamoured of the lovely daughter 
of Sir Marmaduke. Alas! she had engaged to marry, 
within a month, a man whom she had uniformly de- 
tested. The son of Sir Marmaduke, now grown to 
man’s estate, fancied the younger daughter of Sir 
Frederick. Alas! she also was engaged to espouse 
an Irish colonel of foot, of whom she knew nothing. 
The new-found lover himself must shortly follow his 
regiment abroad. Sir Marmaduke Dyer and Sir Fre- 
derick De Vere were become on the instant the great- 
est possible friends; personally they esteemed each 
other, and mentally they agreed upon every thing. 
The ladies—ah ! wonder fulfilled !—the ladies also be- 
came attached to each other. All was, however, too 
late. The lease of Teasedale House, the residence of 
Lady Dyer, was out, and she and her’s were all de- 
parting. Sir Frederick and Lady De Vere must also 
move. The fire had driven them forth, and they 
must be gone. The Dyers went north, the De Veres 
went south. The families were obliged to separate, 
and that in the height of their mutual regard. They 
who when met had so fondly and so truly loved, 
parted as all must, and we fear with but feeble hope 
to meet again. Such is one of the many examples we 
could name of the power, the tyranny, of Er1qUETTE. 


THE LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 
FEw persons, especially in the country, have any ade- 
quate idea of the vast and expensive enginery, as it 
may be called, which is employed in bringing into ex- 
istence those sheets by which public intelligence is 
diffused so speedily from the metropolis to the remot- 


est parts of the realm...Under a belief that an account — 


of this complicated machinery may amuse and even 
impress many of our readers, we have been at some 
pains to collect information for the composition of one 
or two articles upon the subject—which, however, we 
must premise by a caveat, that, in such matters, there 
can only be an approximation to correctness, and that, 
if we should be found to err in any particular, we do 
so without the slightest intention of thereby injuring 
or offending any-person or interest that may be con- 
cerned. 

The London newspapers may be divided into three 
classes, according to their various periods of publica. 
ation—the daily, the twice or thrice a-week, and the 
‘weekly. The daily, which are in a general point of 
view the most important, and which at present. we 
have only room to notice at length, may again be di- 
vided into the morning and evening; and to these we 
shall in the first place advert. 

The expense attending the establishing and carry- 


ing on of a London daily newspaper reaches an amount - 


of which the most of our readers cannot have the most 
distant idea. To set a-going a morning paper, in par- 
ticular, requires an advance of capital calculated at 
from L.59,000 to L.60,000; the risk at the same time 


| being so great, that only wealthy partnerships could 


adventure on such speculations. It has been assumed 
that capital to the amount of 11,500,000, at least, is 
vested in the daily press of London, of which two- 
thirds, or nearly so, may be represented by the morn- 
ing papers. The capital employed in the Times has been 
variously estimated at from L.100,000 to L.150,000, 
and the annual profit at about L.25,000; the greater 
part of which, however, arises from advertisements, 
of which this paper has long been the most favoured 
vehicle. Itis true, that, in point of capital, the Times 
stands far ahead of all the other daily papers; but 
several even of the evening papers are valued at 
L,50,000, 60,900, and L.80,000. 
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The current expenses of a daily morning paper are 
indeed enormous. Employed upon each are an editor $ 
a sub-editor (in some also a city editor); from ten to 
fourteen regular reporters, with salaries; from thirty 
to thirty-five compositors (some of whom, called full 
bands—i.e. who work the whole day—receiving 
1.2, 8s. 6d. weekly, besides payment for over-hours ; 
two readers, and two reading-boys who read the 
copy aloud while the others correct the provfs; a 
master-printer or foreman; machine men and boys; 


a publisher, and sometimes a. sub-publisher ; office-: 


clerks, to receive advertisements and keep accounts ; 
a porter, errand-boys, casual servants, &c. &c. The 


weekly payments made to the whole individuals on, 


the establishment have been stated at L200; and if 
to this be added the other individual expenditure, the 
weekly amount will reach nearly L.300. But the 
actual nature of the expenditure will best be seen by 
the following statement, drawn up by a gentleman 
formerly connected with the London press, and whose 
report may therefore be reckoned pretty accurate. 
He gives it as a fair estimate of the expense of getting 
out 313 papers, the number published in one year :— 


Per week. Per annum. 
Principal editor . : L.21 00 1.1092 00 
Second editor ° : 10 10 0 546 00 
City editor . ° - 10100 546 00 
Twelve reporters, each . 5 50 3276 00 
Two readers, both 4 aly HO aie 273 00 
Two reading-boys . .- 3.30 159 12 0 
Publisher . . ° - 4 490 218 80 
Clerk. ° ° : 2 20 109 40 
Printer é . d « 440 218 80 
Porters and errand-boys 4 40 218 80 
Treasurer and manager . 10100 546 00 
Compositors, machine-men, &c. 
including all the requisites 
for printing, each about 80 00 4160 00 
Circuits, 18 per annum, each 20 0 0 360 00 
Expresses of all kinds, including French 
(L.436, 16s.), postages, carriages, &c. 546 0 0 
Occasional reports of police affairs, in- 
ferior courts, inquests, meetings, &c. 546 00 
Literary assistance not included in above, 
foreign correspondence, and occasional 
payments for private information 1092 00 
Office rent, taxes, lights, wear and tear, 
and interest on fixed capital . 1092 00 


L.14,999 00 

From the preceding estimate it is seen that the an- 
nual cost of getting up the Times newspaper must 
amount to the prodigious sum of L,15,000; but there 
is reason to believe that even this estimate is under 
the actual outlay. .It is believed, indeed, to exceed 
by a great amount the average outlay of the other 
morning papers, some of whom contrive to restrict 
their weekly outlay to about L.170, instead of L.300. 
Few, if any, of the other editors receive so large a sum 
as 1000 guineas a-year for their trouble, their salaries 
ranging from that down to L600; and there are pro- 
portional restrictions in the other items of expendi- 
ture. 

To meet such an expense as that just stated, de- 
pends almost entirely upon the advertisements; as 
will be seen by the following calculation. The ave- 
rage circulation of the morning papers is estimated at 
5000 per day (with exceptions to be afterwards noticed), 
which gives in a year 1,560,000 copies, the produce 
of which (allowing for spoiled copies) is L.36,000 0 0 
1,560,000 stamps at 4d., de- 

ducting 20 per cent. of 


government drawback  1,20,800 0 0 
Paper at 60s. per ream 9,750 0 0 
Charge, as above 15,000 0 0 


45,550 0 0 


Loss per annum L.9,450 0 0 
So that an efficient morning newspaper establishment, 
according to the present mode of conducting such pa- 
pers, and with the understood average daily circula- 
tion of 5000 copies, would, did it depend upon that 
circulation alone, incur to the proprietors a loss of 
nearly L.10,000 per annum. It is to the advertise- 
ments, therefore, that the speculators in newspapers 
properly look for their remunerating profit; and when 
the time, expense, and exertion necessarily required 
to.force a newspaper into such a circulation as to com- 
mand these, is considered, the spirit of enterprise 
which could stimulate individuals, or even companies 
of individuals, to engage in such undertakings, is 
placed in a striking point of view. 

The expense of establishing and carrying on an 
evening daily London newspaper, again, is infinitely 
less than that of a mording one. This arises from 
various eauses. One obvious reason is the circum- 
stance of the evening papers not requiring to employ 
80 many reporters, as the morning papers generally 
furnish them with parliamentary and other length- 
ened intelligence. Another reason consists in the 
comparative smallness of their size, together with the 
no less comparative largeness of the type generally 
used in setting them up. According to ordinary cal- 
culations, there is a difference of expense in getting 
up a first-rate evening paper and a first-rate morning 
paper, of no less than L.7000 per annum, in favour of 
the former. But of course all details of this nature 
must be liable to error, or depend very much on pe- 
culiarities in the management of the various concerns. 

The expenses of the thrice-asweek papers it is not 
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so easy to calculate, although they must be compa- 
ratively trifling. Most, if not the whole, of these 
journals are attached to the offices of some one or other 
of, the daily journals, and their contents are chiefly 
a condensation of the matter in their principals. Thus 
the St James’s Chronicle is issued from the office of the 
Standard, the Evening Mail from that of the Times, 
and so forth—the same types and setting-up serving for 
both. 

Some of the weekly papers ‘are also got up in the 
same manner; but they differ very widely from each 
other both in this respect and in the cost of their ma- 
nagement. Several possess great originality of think- 
ing and writing, and in no branch of literature are 
there men of greater ability employed. The impres- 
sion of some of the weekly papers is extremely large, 
and, we believe, they are mostly circulated in the 
country. 


THE GENTLE ART. 
TACKLE. 

As anglers, we pay considerable attention to our 
tackle, and it is proper we should; for ill-contrived 
tackle either frightens the fish by its clumsiness, or 
else loses them by its want of strength. The quality 
of the hook used is of primary importance. As to this 
matter, we ourselves pretend to know little, and yet 
enough to make us believe that good hooks ought nei- 
ther to break nor bend easily. It is no test of a pro- 
per description of hook, to be able to haul in half- 
pounders and moderate-sized fish ; themoment of trial 
is when youare playing a large trout or salmon, which 
exerts its full vigour and does justice to the metal. The 
least tendency to brittleness or want of nerve will bede- 
tected to your cost and disappointment. Many a fine 
fish have we lost in the very act of landing him, by 
the snapping of a thin ill-tempered wire. And how 
is this to be remedied ? Youare told to use Limericks, 
nothing but Limericks, O’Shaughnessey’s Limericks : 
where in the name of wonder are O’Shaughnessey’s 
marvellous Limericks to be had ? If you ask for them 
in Scotland, you are presented with a heavy, coarse, 
ill-shaped, black sample of iron, that breaks at a sin- 
gle twist. Ifin Ireland, at Limerick you get a simi- 
lar matter, only far better tempered ; but then still it 
is heavy, and in shape utterly detestable. In fact, 
O’Shaughnessy’s hooks are not the exact thing, except- 
ing always those used for salmon, and of a larger de- 
scription, which are really excellent. 

As least exceptionable, the hook we prefer is the 
Kendal circular bend. It is of a much lighter make 
than the Limerick, and its shape in the smaller sizes 
more suitable for hooking trout. We advise pur- 
chasers always to try the strength of the wire before 
laying in a store of hooks, which they may do by 
twisting it with the fingers. When purchased, let 
them be kept dry; for the least moisture cannot fail 
to create rust. Hooks for dressing flies ought to be 
thinner at the shank than such as are intended for 
bait-fishing. The Kendal hooks number upwards 
from 00, the smallest midge, to No. 20, the largest 
salmon size. The Limerick are denoted by letters, 
commencing with A. 

Now, as to lines and gut; and, first, the pirn-line: 
This, for trouting, should bespun from twelve to fifteen 
hairs’ thickness, of the best fresh horse-hair, properly 
cleaned and soaked. The salmon-line ought tobe much 
stronger, and contain from eighteen to four-and- 
twenty hairs. Thirty yards of the former will suf- 
fice; the latter should be at least twice that length. 
Some prefer a few threads of silk interwoven, and to 
this we have no objection, although by them the wet 
is retained longer, and the line is said to become sooner 
useless. The great merit of a good line is its light- 
ness; yet we have seen anglers who preferred one 
that was heavy. Second, the casting-line: This may 
be made either of gut or horse-hair ; if of the latter, the 
very choicest materials ought to be used, taking care 
to soak it previously for an hour or twoin cold water. 
Five lengths are sufficient; the uppermost composed 
of eight hairs, and so on, gradually diminishing the 
thickness till you arrive at three or four. hey 
ought to be regularly spun and carefully fastened be- 
tween the lengths by asingle knot tied over witha silk 
thread. A strong series of gut should be similarly 
attached to the lowermost length. The upper end 
ought to be looped, so as to conjoin easily with the 
pirn-line, the extremity of which should be provided 
with a small noose of the same description. Loops of 
all kinds, however, ought to be avoided below this point, 


| as they both disturb the water and perplex the tackle. 
| As for the gut casting-line, three hairs area sufficient 
| maximum, although four may be used in. the upper 


part to render the tapering more harmonious. This 
latter sort we ourselves prefer ; yet many anglers ab- 
jure it on account of its heaviness. Hair casting- 
lines often prove faithless, especially when half-wetted 
and not equally spun. Sea 

We shall now treat briefly of gut. This article, ori- 
ginally imported from the East, and now brought in 


considerable quantities from Spain and Italy, is, as 
far as we have been able to learn, fabricated from the 
male silk-worm in a state of decomposition. The 
operation is principally conducted by children, and ~ 
consists in removing the external slough of the worm 
with the fingers, elongating at the same time the gluey 
substance which composes its entrails. To do this 
properly requires some care and attention. Should the 
worm be kept too long, a hard crust forms itself over 
it; in destroying which, the application of the nail is 
necessary: hence the gut becomes flattened, and loses 
much of its value. The sinews of herons and other 
birds are also manufactured in Spain into a sort of 
gut, and are much used, although unwittingly, by our 
salmon-fishers, : lS 
Worm-gut varies in length from nearly two feet 
and downwards. We have seen, however, an article 
very closely resembling it from the Archipelago, 
which measures at least a yard anda half. ‘This is 
not to be confounded with sea-weed, although a ve. 
getable fibre, and drawn out of a plant. It is much 
stronger and better suited for angling. The inhabi- 
tants of the Greek islands use it for catching mullet, 
and will often toss a fish some pounds weight over 
their heads by athread or two. We ourselves have 
found it excellent for the larger sorts of tackle. Ani- 
mal gut is, however, more generally used, and better 
adapted for trouting. It ought to be small, round, andé 
transparent, without any flaw or roughness. When 
worn or disordered, the application of a piece of India- 
rubber will at once renovate it. In joining threads 
together for the purpose of making casts, the single 
knot properly drawn is quite sufficient. One should 
avoid clipping the useless extremities too closely in 
this operation, as in that case the knot is somewhat 
liable to give way. Gut to keep well should be mois- 
tened with fine oil, and stored in oiled paper. Gut 
fly-casts with three flies should measure at least nine 
feet, from where they join the casting-line to the 
lowermost fly. The hooks ought to be a yard dis- 
tant or more from each other; the two bobs or drop- 
pers depending three or four inches from the main 
line. These droppers should be the smaller flies, if 
different sizes are used, in order that the line may fall 
properly without frightening the fish. Angling for 
sea-trout, in places where the other kinds abound, we 
employ only one large hook as our trail-fly, regulat- 
ing the droppers accordingly. Many anglers foolishly 
place the heavier hooks foremost, to the disturbance 
of those following, and the causing of many mischances. 
We shall devote another chapter to flies, and what 
concerns them, using the remainder of this in descrip- 
tions of other tackles—and first of all, the worm-tackle. 
For this, sizeable hooks, dressed upon fine round gut, 
are generally preferred—Nos. 9, 10, and 11. Somebait- 
fishers, however, use the smaller sorts; but these, we 
think, are apt to miss the trout, especially when co- 
vered with alargeish worm. The bait-tackleought tobe 
loaded about ten or twelve inches above the hook with 
a pellet or two of lead, in order that rapid streams.may 
not carry it away too quickly, or on the surface, since~ 
trout in general seize worm near the bottom, and 
take no pains to catch at a swift bait. Salmon-roe 
fishing may be practised with the single hook, al- 
though more successfully when a double or even tre- 
ble-brazed one is used, which better secures the ova 
and loose paste. This, however, should be small and 
short in the shank, so as to deceive the fish. 
Minnow-tackles are of various kinds, according to 
the fancy of the angler. The most simple, and in 
some places*the most deadly, is a common single bait. 
hook. This we insert through the back of the min- 
now, and drawing it out, run below the gill, allowing 
the barb to protrude from the mouths we then tie up 
the tail along the gut, either with a piece of silk 
thread, or more expeditiously with the gut itself, 
hitched over the part. This is angled with in the 
same manner as the worm, allowing plenty of time for 
the fish to gorge. A tackle similar to it may be used 
in standing pools or lochs. Here, however, the shank 
of the hook (along one) is. loaded, and the bait al- 
lowed to descend rapidly towards the bottom. Large 
cautious fish are sometimes taken by this method of 
angling. Of all minnow-tackles, that with swivels is 
the commonest and most agreeable toemploy. There 
are many ways of constructing it. Two of these we 
shall mention as preferable to all others. One is sim- 
ply a large hook, No. 11, fastened to good round 
gut with two smaller ones, No. 7, tied back to back 
above, and looped in the dressing, so as to slide along, 
and shorten or lengthen the tackle to the dimensions 
of the bait. In using it, enter the lowermost hook. 
through the mouth, and bring it out near the tail of 
the minnow; insert one of the hooks on the slider 
through its lips, noticing that the fish be slightly 
curved so as to spin properly. The other tackle is 
composed of six hooks, No. 7, dressed in pairs, and 
is angled with only when the trout are ina taking 
mood. ‘Two or more swivels are required for both of 
these contrivances—the lowermost fastened about two 
feet or so above the bait. Leaden pellets may also be 
used, but many think them unnecessary. Some 
anglers attach behind the whole apparatus an extra 
hook, dressed upon a hog’s bristle, which, should the 
trout miss the minnow,is apt tocatch him, when retir- 
ing, by the middle or other part of the body. This is 
a superfiuity, and, like many superfluities, does more 
harm than good, alarming the fish without securing 
them. i : 
Tackle for trolling with par or small trout ought 
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to be constructed on the same principles as the min- 
now-tackle ; only the hooks should be larger and 
dressed upon gimp, instead of gut. Snap-hooks also 
are in use for this kind of angling. Small silk cord 
oiled will be found the best trolling-line. The reel 
should carry from eighty to a hundred yards at least, 
in such places as Loch Awe, where the water is deep 
and the fish move strong. 

So much for the different sorts of angling appara- 
tus ; and let us advise all tyrosin the gentle art to be 
on their guard against cheap and useless materials. 
To such as practise the kindly pastime of angling, we 
recommend diligently the manufacture of their own 
flies, which, unless the angler be fully up to, he had 
better handle his rod no longer ; for we consider the 
dressing of artificial flies to be a requisite accomplish- 
, Ment in every brother of the craft. 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA AND THE MILLER. 


Joun ARNOLD was a ‘native of Brandenburgh, who 
exercised the trade of a miller, near Custrin, and a 
subject of that illustrious and philosophic warrior, 
Frederick, King of Prussia, who I believe needs no 
other addition to his name, to distinguish him from 
his predecessors, or the succeeding king. The mill 
in which Arnold lived was plentifully supplied with 
water at the time he purchased the lease; he had re- 
gularly paid his rent, and supported himself and family 
in a comfortable manner for upwards of six years. _ 

Count Schmettau, the miller’s landlord, having oc- 
casion, in the year 1776, to enlarge a fishpond con- 
tiguous to his seat, and to turn a greater quantity of 
water into it, ordered a canal to be cut from the stream, 
a little above the mill, notwithstanding the earnest 
remonstrances of his tenant, who foresaw and pointed 
out the injury he should receive, and entreated that 
if the canal must remain, he might be permitted to re- 
sign his lease. This reasonable request being refused, 
the current of the stream was lessened, and the water 
so evidently lowered, that the mill could only be worked 
during the floods which succeed violent rains. Ar- 
nold applied to a court of law for redress, but sentence 
was pronounced against him, and after much anxiety 
from his debts increasing, while his ability for raising 
money daily diminished, his utensils, goods, and chat- 
tels, were at length seized and sold, to pay the arrears 
of rent, and a‘long lawyer’s bill. By the advice of his 
friends, who knew the benevolent and equitable prin- 
ciples of their sovereign, he presented a short memo- 
rial on the subject to the king, whose scrutinising 
eye, equally formed for minx te precision and vast de- 
sign, was immediately struek with the simplicity of 
the poor man’s narrative; and though, during a con- 
siderable portion of his reign, he was reluctantly com- 
pelled, by the united pertidy and canting hypocrisy 
of the courts of Austria, France, and Russia, to havock 
and desolation, his heart was on most occasions alive 
to the interest and happiness of his subjects. 


Frederick immediately dispatched a private agent 
to Custrin, who examined the merits of the business, 
surveyed accurately the mill, the stream, and the new 
canal, and inquired particularly into Arnold’s former 
situation, and the probable causes of his failure. By 
the cautious deliberation with which he proceeded, the 
king seems to have guarded, as far as he was able, 
against those opposite extremes which the most ami- 
able virtues sometimes hurry usinto. He revised with 
his own eyes the various evidence and pleadings be- 
fore the court, and the whole of the law proceedings. 
Fearing also that resentment and misguided zeal 
might heat his imagination, warp his judgment, and 
lead him to injustiggand oppression, the very crimes 
he meant to punish in others, and resolving not to 
trust to his own opinions, he consulted sevéral of his 
most eminent cabinet veterans, who had passed in la- 
borious study or daily practice, through the different 
provincial, municipal, and civil departments, before 
he finally, determined on the conduct he meant to pur- 
sue. | 

Early in the month of December 1779, having made 
up his mind, he ordered his chancellor, the judges of 
the high court of appeal, and the counsellors who had 
approved and signed Arnold’s sentence, into his pre- 
sence. After describing to them the purposes for which 
the several posts they filled were first created, and 
observing, that peasants or beggars were to the fullas 
wellentitled toimpartial justice asaking oranoble, and 
that an unjust or negligent magistrate, who betrayed 
his trust, or a corrupt court of law, partial in its pro- 
ceedings, were more dangerous in a state and less easy 
to guard against than a band of robbers, he laid be- 
fore them their decree against the miller, and remon- 
strated in severe terms on conduct s0 opposite to 
the fundamental principles of equity; he animadverted 
with warmth on their absurd cruelty, in suffering a 
man to be deprived of water, the only means by which 
he could work his mill, and then pulling him to pieces 
for arrears of rent. The chancellor was peremptorily 
dismissed from his post, the several judges and the 
members of the court of Custrin were taken into cus- 
tody, and immediately prosecuted. A sum equal to 
the produce of the effects of the miller, and the amount 
of the law proceedings, was deducted from the salaries 
of all who had a share in the unjust sentence. Count 
Schmettau, a haughty German baron, who had long 
considered his vassals as animals only a few degrees 
above his horse, his liounds, or his hogs, was repri- 
manded, and ordered to reimburse to his late tenant 


all the rent he had received, from the time of the 
canal being first opened. 

- My readers will probably be surprised to hear that 
this conduct of the great Frederick, in which the keen 
eye of severe scrutiny perceives so much to praise, so 
little to condemn, has been branded with the oppro- 
brious epithets of arbitrary and tyrannical, by an in- 
genious and enlightened writer. The force of his 
reasoning, or the correctness of ‘his statement, I con- 
fess myself unable to perceive, though they conclude 
with a potent argument, which he seems to mention 
with indecent exultation, that the determination in 
favour of Arnold was reversed a few months after 
the king’s death, and that every possible reparation 
was made to the honour, feelings, and interests of the 
injured and degraded lawyers. After every inquiry 
into the business, I cannot but applaud the brave old 
Fritz, as his soldiers used to call him.—Lownger’s 
Commonplace Book. 


ENGLAND THE REFUGE OF THE OPPRESSED. 
(By Count Pecchio.] 
In London, as well as in almost all the country towns, 
there is a society which has for its object to provide a 
lodging for the houseless. Where is the wonder, then, 
if England is herself the asylum of all the unfortu- 
nate? Venice, in her days of glory, was the sanctu- 
ary of all the oppressed, whether by kings, by princes, 
by republics, by popes, or by antipopes. England, 


-| which, in the importance of its commerce, and its do- 


minion over the sea, is the Venice of our times, dis- 
plays the same universal hospitality. Either from 
justice or from policy, or from a sentiment of genero- 
sity and a feeling of her power, she collects under her 
vast egis all the conquered and the wrecked, whoever 
they may be. There is scarcely a single nation in 
Europe which is not her debtor for protection afforded, 
at one time or another, to a number of its people. 
When commerce decayed in Italy, and the usurping 
princes persecuted the wealthy merchants, many of 
these sought refuge in England; and a street still re- 
mains called ‘“‘ Lombard Street,” because they took 
up their residence on that spot. After the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes (more fatal to France than the 
battle of Blenheim), thousands of French Hugonots 
took refuge in England, and carried thither, among 
many kinds of manufacture not known before, that of 
silk stuffs. He who does not disdain to study the 
history of human vicissitude in the dwellings of filth 
and poverty, should go to Spitalfields, where he will 
still find many French names among the weavers, and 
a street still called after the flewr-de-lys (flowers but 
too thorney for these poor emigrants). In the more 
recent political storms of France, England afforded 
shelter to almost all the French nobility and princes, 
and a few years after to the constitutionalists, the re- 
publicans, and the adherents of Napoleon, in their turn 
exposed to persecution. And let it be observed, that 
an asylum like this, which is granted not by favour 
or caprice, but by a perpetual law of free states, to all 
the oppressed, is another beneficent gift of liberty, 
which, as the common mother of mankind, wipes with 
an impartial hand the tears from the eyes of all her 
children, and thus assuages the ferocity of man, which 
would become still more cruel by desperation. Among 
the Italian republics of the middle ages, hospitality 
was so common a virtue, as to draw from Machiavel 
the maxim, “‘ Where banishments deprive the cities of 
men of wealth and industry, one state grows great by 
becoming the asylum of the banished,” 

In 1823, London was peopled with exiles of every 
kind and every country : constitutionalists who would 
have but one chamber, constitutionalists who wished 
for two; constitutionalists after the French model, 
after the Spanish, the American; generals, dismissed 
presidents of republics, presidents of parliaments dis- 
solved at the point of the bayonet, presidents of cortes 
dispersed by the bombshell; the widow of the negro 
King Christophe, with the two princesses, her daugh- 
ters, of the true royal blood, “ black and all black ;” 
the dethroned Emperor of Mexico; and whole swarms 
of journalists, poets, and men of letters. London was 
the Elysium (a satirist would say, the Botany Bay) of 
illustrious men and would-be heroes. 

What must have been the astonishment of one who 
had seen the parliament of Naples, and the two cortes 
of Madrid and Lisbon, to find himself at the Italian 
Opera in London, with General Pepe, General Mina, 
the orators Arguelles and Galiano, with the presidents 
Isturiez, Moura, &c., jostled and jostling in the crowd 
with the ambassadors of their adverse governments ? 
It was in truth a sort of magic vision, worthy of the 
great necromancer Merlin himself. Often, in the 
course of that winter, did the London Opera House 
bring to my mind the enchanted palace in Ariosto, 
where so many paladins, friends and foes of each other, 
ran up and down the staircases, without being able 
either to get out or to fight. 

At their first arrival, some of these wandering ca- 
valiers attracted a good deal of attention from the Eng- 
lish public. How soon did this curiosity pass away ! 
The exiles, lions and all, were speedily buried in ob- 
livion. There is no tomb so vast as London, which 
swallows up the most illustrious names for ever: it 
has an omnivorous maw. The celebrity of a man in 
London blazes and vanishes away like a firework ; 
there is a great noise, numberless invitations, endless 
flattery and exaggeration, for a few days, and then an 
eternal silence. Paoli and Dumourier, after having at 


their first appearance made a crash like thunder, when 
they died excited no more attention than a falling leaf. 
General Mina, when he landed at Portsmouth, was 
carried to his hotel in triumph, and deafened with ap- 
plause, for a month together, at the theatres in Lon- 
don. He was more famous than the Nemean lion. 
What then? He fell very soon into oblivion, and the 
grave closed over his name. The English people are 
greedy of novelty ; childish in this alone, it makes no 
great distinction between good and bad, they want 
only what is new. They pay for the magic lantern, 
and pay well, but they always want fresh figures. ‘T'o 
feed this insatiable whale, that always pants with open 
jaws, toil incessantly journalists, engravers, histo- 
rians, travellers, philosophers, lewyers, men of letters, 
poets. One honour that none can refuse to the con- 
stitutional exiles, was the poverty in which they were 
all plunged, not excepting those who had occupied 
posts of importance, and handled the public mo-~ 
ney ; Senor Galiano, who had been minister of fi- 
nance at Cordova, and the organ of the govern- 
ment in the cortes for above a year, I often met in 
the streets on his return from a walk of four miles 
to give a lesson in Spanish ; to preserve the indepen- 
dence of his spirit, he had the national pride to decline 
the pension offered by the English government. A 
friend of mine one day surprised poor Arguelles in 
his room in the act of mending his trousers ; that Ar- 
guelles who had been thrice a member of the cortes in 
1812 and 1823, and had filled the high office of minis- 
ter for foreign affairs; on whose lips it may be said 
that Spain depended, so great was his political wisdom, 
and the fluency of his eloquence. I had seen these 
two representatives of the Spanish nation, on their 
leaving the cortes of Madrid, borne in triumph to their 
carriages on the shoulders of a people intoxicated with 
joy and admiration ! 

_ In the next spring the widow of General Riego died 
in London, consumed more by grief than by the Eng- 
lish climate, which was nevertheless too severe for her 
weak state of health. All the emigrants were in- 
vited to her funeral, which took place at the Catholic 
Chapel in Moorfields, London. I fulfilled with asen- 
timent of pity this last sad office towards a family 
with which I had been connected in the bonds of 
friendship. Ishall always remember with pleasure 
having been the bearer of some letters from Cadiz, 
written to this virtuous lady by her husband, the hero 
and martyr of the Spanish revolution. Four ministers 
of the constitutioual ex-government held the pall; 
very few among the many hundred exiles had been 
able to provide themselves with mourning; and this 
in England, where the very poorest of the people are 
able to show this great mark of decency and respect. 
On this occasion, however, the poverty of the mourn- 
ers, if its cause be taken into consideration, formed 
the most appropriate and affecting ornament of the ~ 
ceremony.—The Italian Exile in England. 


BOOKSELLING BEFORE THE INVENTION 
OF PRINTING. 


Havine stumbled upon some account. of the arrange- 
ments of the trade in books from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century in France and Italy, in the pages of a 
learned German Professor, we proceed to diffuse his 
wisdom a little among our readers, arranging our 
notices under the four heads of—Transcribers ; the 
material upon which they wrote; dealers in books; 
and the prices of books. 

The business of transcriber was an important one, 
wherever the presence of esteemed teachers and a con- 
course of students created a demand for books. At 
Bologna, the number of persons devoted to this occu- 
pation was very great, and among them were many fe- 
males. The trades standing most nearly in connection 
with it were theilluminators, correctors, papermakers, 
and bookbinders. With regard to the last-mentioned, 
the law was so suspicious as to provide that they should 
find caution for the safe return of the books left with 
them ; a suspicion indicating that their profession was 
considered merely mechanical. Rich individuals spent 
immense sums in the ornaments of their books; and 
so early as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, loud 
complaints were made at Paris and Bologna of the 
excess to which their vanity transported them in this 
particular. The frequent disputes on the score of prio- 
rity elicited ordinances in most of the universities, 
declaring that no student should enter into a contract 
with any transcriber who was at the time working for 
another. Nay, the student was obliged to take the 
transcriber’s oath on this point before he concluded his 
bargain withhim. The latter, if he perjured himself, 
was expelled, and so was every student who was found 
to have further dealings with him. All trifling com- 
missions, however—all such, for example, as could be 
executed within any period short of ten days—took 
precedence of older ones requiring more time. 

The materials most commouly made use of in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and even in the four- 
teenth, were parchment, and a kind of paper made of 
cotton. The employment of the latter substance dates 
so far back as the ninth, paper made of linen did not 
come into use till about the latter end of the fourteenth 
century. The Papal bulls ceased to be written upon 
papyrus in the course of the eleventh century ; the 
use of it in common life had been previously aban- 
doned. Of all these materials, parchment was the 
greatest favourite. There was a law in Bologna (ap- 
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parently meant to prevent a scarcity of it) which en- 
acted that every manufacturer of parchment should 
find caution that at least two-thirds of all the parch- 
ment made by him should be of the kind used in mak- 
ing books. ‘The terms employed in all contracts with 
transcribers, to express the size of the books, are two 
—Quaternus and Pecia Quaternus denotes four sheets, 
folded one within another into eight leaves—a very in- 
definite expression, when we take into consideration 
the varying size of the sheet and of the letters. Pecia 
(or petia) denotes, at least as it is used in the fifteenth 
century, at Padua and Bologna, a definite measure- 
ment; namely, sixteen columns, each containing sixty- 
two lines, and every line thirty-two words. Now, as 
every page contained, in general, two columns, the 
Pecia consisted, in all probability, of four leaves; in 
other words, it was half of a Quaternus. Weare thus 
enabled to obtain a more precise notion of the bulk of 
the latter. 

The circumstances of the period were unfavourable 
to any trade in books approximating in the most dis- 
tant degree to that of our days; it was, however, by 
no means so inconsiderable as one is at first tempted 
to imagine. New books were, it is true, only made to 
order: whoever wanted a copy of a work, must make 
his bargain withatranscriber. But there were a class 
of men called Stationarii, who kept a stock of books 
on hand, with a view to lend them for hire to the tran- 
scribers. We shall now lay before our readers such 
incidental notices of these persons as occur in the his- 
tories of their time. 

The séationarit are mentioned in the statutes of Bo- 
logna in the year 1259. They are enjoined to keep 
correct copies of books ; not to sell them to any person 
not of the university ; nor to raise their hire; nor to 
enter into any combination with the doctors (teachers) 
to substitute new glosses for such as were already 
received. In astatute of the year 1289, these injunc- 
tions are renewed, with the exception of the last. 
The statutes of the Bolognese university are very 
explicit on the head of the stationarii. They were ob- 
liged to take an oath, ‘‘de fideli,” and find securities. 
Their books were subjected to the inspection of the 
peciart ; six students annually elected, three from the 
Italians and three Tramontanes. Every stationarius 
was obliged to have by-him copies of the works enu- 
inerated in a specific list of 117. The remuneration 
tor lending these books is specified, and seems to have 
varied according to the size, the importance, and the 
scarcity of the work. This business was followed at 
Bologna by the university beadles, but not exclusively 
by them. More than one instance occurs of a pro- 
fessor who did not scruple to take this means of in- 
creasing his income. 

Another occupation of the Bolognese stationarii 
was the sale of books upon commission. There is a 
city statute of the year 1259 still extant, forbidding 
them to take a higher commission than had previously 
been customary. The statutes of the university fix 
the commission at one-fortieth of the price when that 
is under sixty lire; ifthe price be higher, only one- 
sixtieth is allowed. The same laws forbid the pur- 
chase of books with a view to making profit by their 
sale ; and ordain in general that no one shall presume 
to bay books, except he intend to use them himself, 
or take up the trade of stationarius. Analogous 
precepts are contained in the statutes of Vercelli and 
Modena. 

At Paris, the trade of lending books to transcribers, 
and thatof selling them upon commission, seems, as at 
Bologna, to have been originally united in the same 
person, to whom sometimes the name of stationarius, 
and sometimes that of librarius, is given. A statute 
of 1275 ordains that the purchaser of a book shall pay 
the commission, which is not to exceed one-sixtieth of 
the price. A law, passed in 1323, distinguishes the 
trade of book-lender (stationarius) from that of the 
commission salesman (librarius). The former are 
forbidden to sell books without an express permission 
from the university, while to the latter the trade is left 
quite free. A statute, published in 1342, ordains that 
members of the university shall pay a lower commis- 
sion than strangers; and prohibits the purchase of 
books by the dibrart, unless their sale has been pre- 
viously announced for four successive days in the 
public hall of the Dominicans. 

Very exaggerated notions are entertained respecting 
the price of books in the middle ages. The mistake 
has originated in an impression that all the books of 
that period were as richly ornamented as some speci- 
mens which have survived the dilapidations of time. 
But there are thousands of MSS. still extant, which 
are sufficiently unpretending in their exterior. Nay, 
the fact that there were so many trades exclusively 
devoted to the manufacturing of books, shows that 
they could be neither such/rarities, nor so dear as has 
been supposed. Certainty on this point can only be at- 
tained by collecting from different sources many prices 
of books during the middle ages, and striking an 
average. Butno antiquary having as yet directed his 
investigations this way, we are not in possession of a 
sufficient number of facts. Paris and Bologna, as the 
towns in which there was the most lively trade in 
books during the middle ages, ought to furnish sufti- 
cient data in their records. One or two facts upon 
which we have casually stumbled may here be stated. 
In the statutes of Bologna, the scholar or transcriber 
who lost a pecia of any volume in his possession, was 
amerced in half a Jira (or 6s.); but as this included 
both penalty and restitution, the probabilityis, that the 


price of a pecia did not amount to so much. In 1279, 
a manuscript bible was purchased in Bologna for 
L.48. In 1262, a cloister in Volterna received a pre- 
sent of law books, valued at L.108, 12s.—Edinburgh 
Literary Journal. 


CONSOLATION FOR MORTALITY. 
[By Bryant, an American Poet.] 
. : 4 B ° 4 When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart— 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings : while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice. Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements— 
To bea brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould ; 
Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good— 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past—_—, 
Allin one mighty sepulchre! The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun—the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between— 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man! The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom, Take the wings, 
Of morning, and the Barean desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound 
Saye his own dashings ; yet the dead are there, 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest. And what if thou shalt fall 
Unheeded by the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of Care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favourite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And inake their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men— 
The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the grey-headed man— 
Shall one by one be gatherec to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 
So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shail take 
His chamber in the silent halis of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaultering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 


POPULAR MISTAKES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


How continually are the nurserymen and gardeners 
of this country complaining of extensive damage done 
to their crops and their fruit-trees by different species 
of insects! Yet these very insects, from being called 
by vulgar provincial names, are almost totally un- 
known to naturalists, who cannot therefore supply 
that information which is desired. It is surely not too 
much to expect that a gardener should be able to tell 
the difference between a beetle and a fly; between an 
insect with four wings, and one without. Yet so little 
has this information been thought of among the ge- 
nerality of this profession, that not one in twenty has 
any knowledge on the subject! Country gentlemen 
complain of their fruit being devoured by birds, and 
orders are given for an indiscriminate destruction of 
birds’ nests: the sparrows, more especially, are per- 
secuted without mercy, as being the chief aggressors ; 
while the robin red-breast, conceived to be the most 
innocent inhabitant of the garden, is fostered and pro- 
tected. Now, a little acquaintance with the natural 
history of these two birds would set their characters 
in opposite lights. The sparrows, more especially in 
country situations, very rarely frequent the garden ; 
because, grain being their chief food, they search for it 
round the farm-yard, the rick, and the stable: they 
resort tosuch situations accordingly. The robins, on 
the other hand, are the great devourers of all the small 
fruits; they come from the nest just before the cur. 
rants and gooseberries are ripe, and they immediately 
spread themselves over the adjacent gardens, which 


they do not quit so long as there is any thing to pil. 
lage. It may appear strange, as it certainly is, that 
no writer on our native birds should have been aware 
of these facts; but it is only a proof how little those 
persons, who are nevertheless interested in knowing 
such things, attend to the habits and economy of be- 
ings continually before their eyes. In like manner, 
we protect blackbirds for their song, that they may 
rob us of our wall and standard fruits with impunity. 
It behoves every one to show humanity to animals, 
although we are authorised and justified in destroying 
such as are found by experience to injure our property. 
Under this latter head, however, we are committing 
so many mistakes, that, ere long, some of the most 
elegant and interesting of our native animals will pro- 
bably be extirpated Country gentlemen give orders 
to their gamekeepers to destroy all “‘ vermin” on their 
preserves; and these menials, equally ignorant with 
their masters of what “ vermin” are really injurious, 
commence an indiscriminate attack upon all animals. 
The jay, the woodpecker, and the squirrel, three of 
the most elegant and»innocent inhabitants of our 
woods, are doomed to the same destruction as the 


stoat, the polecat, andthe hawk. Nothing in our native . 


ornithology can be more beautiful than the plumage of 
the jay; while its very wildness and discordance are in 
harmony with the loneliness of the tangled woods it loves 
tofrequent. The sharp cry of the green woodpecker is 
of a similar character ; and the sound of its bill “ tap- 
ping the hollow beech tree”’ is interesting and poeti- 
cal. The squirrel, again, is the gayest and the pret- 
tiest enlivener of our woodland scenery ; and, in its 
amazing leaps, presents us an example, unrivalled 
among our native quadrupeds, of agility and grace- 
fulness. Yet these peaceful denizens of our woods are 
destroyed and exterminated, from sheer ignorance of 
the most unquestionable facts in their history. The 
jay, indeed, is said tosuck eggs ; but this is never done 
except in a scarcity of insect food, which rarely, if 
ever, happens. The woodpecker lives entirely upon 
those insects which destroy trees, and’is therefore one 
of the most efficient preservers of our plantations ; 
while the squirrel feeds exclusively on fruits and nuts. 
To suppose that either of these are prejudicial to the 
eggs or the young of partridges and pheasants, would 
be just as reasonable as to believe that goat-suckers 
milked cows, or that hedgehogs devoured poultry. It 
is surely desirable that right notions should be had on 
such things, and that by an acquaintance with the 
most common facts of natural history, our few remain- 
ing native animals should be preserved frem wanton 
and useless destruction.—Cabinet Cyc. of Nat. Hist. 
#60 
PITCH-GROUNDS OF TENERIFFE. 

There is nothing more extraordinary in the struc- 
ture of the whole island of Teneriffe, than the 
extensive pitch formations it contains. The part 
of the island in which the pitch-grounds, as they are 
called, are found, is about twenty-four miles from 
Port Spain, at a place called Point Breea. There, it 
is said, they are fifteen hundred acres in extent. On 
landing at Point Breea, which is done on a sandy 
beach, a person is naturally surprised to see large 
black rocks of pitch towering above the sand, and 
pieces of them rolled smooth and plentifully about the 
beach, like pebbles. Every step he takes is on pitch 
ground. Extensive masses of it are also found pre- 
senting a broad and smooth surface. In some parts 
it seems as if a barrel of pitch had been upset, and left 
to mix with the soil. The pitch, in general, is merely 
a superficial coating on the surface of the ground ; and 
nothing but strict examination would allow one to be- 
lieve that the fertile scene around is situated on pitch- 
grounds. But it is so; cotta@és and gardens are 
implanted on it, and on it vegetation thrives most 
luxuriantly. The pitch-ground’ is not one continued 
mass of this substance, but it is a series of broken 
and irregular patches of it, the soil intervening for 
considerable spaces. After walking up a gentle ascent 
of a mile and a quarter from the sea, over the pitch- 
ground, the visitor reaches an elevated basin, which 
is called the pitch-lake. This is a vast mass of pitch 
naturally collected in the form of a lake. The sures 
face of it, moreover, assumes the appearance of one, 
and it is completely surrounded by a wood. The 
length of this lake is about half a mile, and its greagest 
breadth about half a furlong. Numerous pools of 
water abound on the surface, and the deep cracks and 
fissures in the pitch are filled with it, in which little 
fish and frogs sport about. This water is perfectly 
fresh and good. .The pitch-appears to be in some 
parts of great depth, if such an‘opinion may be justi- 
fied from the cracks and fissures. -It is hard enough 
to sustain the weight of a person walking on it, bat 
becomes a little softened by the heat of the sun; so 
that persons a little distance from each other some- 
times disappear by sinking gradually into the hollows 
formed by their own weight. On the confines of the 
lake, vegetation is abundant and vigorous; and pine- 
apples grown on the pitch-grounds are said to be re- 
markably good.—Voyage of the Chanticleer. 
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Prick THREE HAaLFPENCE. 


THE ALIASES OF SELF.* 

In the more glaring and ordinary of his forms, Selt 
is easily detected, and has already been pretty well 
exposed. He is a demon; however, of so subtle a 
character, that, after he has been banished from the 
citadel of the human mind, he will take up his resi- 
dence, and contrive to maintain a decent reputation, 
in the suburbs, notwithstanding that the whole is 
within the bounds of the same police. Even after he 
has been trampled down and annihilated twenty times 
as a vice, up he will start somewhere else under the 
disguise of a virtue, and again be as rampant as ever. 
The most cultivated and ingenuous natures will often 
be imposed upon by him in that shape, and, while 
they think themselves altogether clear of his presence, 
will show themselves in public, with the sordid fiend 
walking familiarly by their side, in the mask of their 
favourite kind of righteousness. Less worthy na- 
tures, who dare not entertain him openly, will de- 
liberately invite his presence and feed his appetite, 
provided he will come in one of his prepossessing in- 
cognitos. It is evidently necessary that| every shift, 
trick, and alias of this enemy of human happiness, 
should be exposed, so that the good may be put on 
their guard against him, both in themselves and in 
others. 

One of the best of his disguises is conscientiousness. 
Thus an individual of generally good dispositions, 
punctual in everv engagement, and totally unconscious 
of any positive ill design against his fellow-creatures, 
will sometimes be found to act with intense selfishness 
and self-worship, in regard to others who do not hap- 
pen to be so very exact in the performance of common 
duties. It is obvious that, in all the relations of life, 
commercial and otherwise, there is no such thing as 
nett results: a tare and tret must in all cases be al- 
lowed for the imperfection of human nature, and the 
liability of all human designs to be in some measure 
frustrated by inadequacy of means, or unforeseen ac- 
cidents. But a person of the kind we speak of, pos- 
sessing perhaps an unusual share of means, both 
external and internal, for the accomplishment of all 
his aims, and having no desire to wrong others, 
scarcely perceives any necessity for making allowances 
of that kind, and accordingly thinks himself entitled 
to extort every penalty for failure, or at least to visit 
the defaulters with the very extremity of his wrath. 
Alive only to the sentiment of conscientiousness, 
which he thinks himself bound nevér to see violated 
with impunity, and particularly when his own rights 
are concerned, he fails to observe, that, in exacting 
what appears a just retribution, he is perhaps only 
indulging the horrid passion of revenge, and that 
every word he utters for the apparent purpose of point- 
ing out and denouncing the errors which have been 
committed, is an offering laid upon the altar of his 
own self-sufficiency—a direct act of self-worship. It 
is thus possible for a man to reach an almost an- 
gelic correctness in all the ordinary duties of life, and 
yet, by wanting that mercy which forms the crown- 
ing grace—that mercy which bas as evidently been 
ordained an essential part of morality, as imperfection 
has been ordained to characterise, in a greater or less 
degree, every part of human conduct—to be in reality 
more than usually defective—defective to a degree 
which, if he were sensible of it, would shock his own 
accurate mind more than any other. Nor is this 
dreadful fault confined to the mercantile world or to 
the common run of duties; it is found to detract from 


* The present article purposely comes at a short interval after 
one to which it is somewhat allied in character and object—that 
eatitled ‘Kindness for Kindness,” in No, 152. 


the highest aspirations of our nature, to put the torch | 


of persecution into hands the most pure and holy, and 
to blight with a sneer the face of Benevolence itself. 
Another of the modes which Self takes for insinu- 
ating himself into good company, may be thus de- 
scribed :—An individual has been made sore by certain 
animadversions upon his conduct, in points where he 
is justly liable to blame, and could not, without show- 
ing great weakness, reply. Prudence obliges him to 
sit down with the injury in the meantime; but it is 
not the less cherished in memory. Let the aggressor 
for the future take care of his own conduct, for, he 
may depend upon it, at the very first opportunity, the 
aggrieved gentleman will be out upon him with some- 
thing much more hard to bear. A very small aggres- 
sion has often produced in this manner a revenge 
which seemed, like the promise of the barrel-pent 
genie in the Arabian tale, to have increased in pro- 
portion to the delay. Not only was the original of- 
fence to be expiated, but also the hard necessity which 
had kept it so long burning within the bosom of the 
injured. In some such cases there may be nothing 
more than what is to be fairly expected from human 
nature, and no great harm may be done after all. Buc 
there are others, in which self-love comes so strongly 
and so odiously into play, that they cannot be passed 
over so easily. For instance, we may have been for 
a long time unable to obtain the gratification of talk- 
ing feasibly about ourselves: suddenly, something— 
or rather some nothing—is insinuated against us; up 
we then start, with the appearance of great indigna- 
tion, but in reality pleased beyond measure, and, un- 
der the pretence of defending ourselves, deliver a long 


| exposition of our own character, allowing here and 


there, of course, a few venial faults, which our friends 
can hardly fail to interpret into virtues, but, upon the 
whole, making it pretty clear that we are excelleut, 
delightful, ill-used people. Affairs of this kind often 
take place in the literary world. An author is con- 
demned for stupidity, and all other kinds of faults 
which lie within the range of legitimate criticism: 
this he cannot advert to; but lo and behold! some- 
thing is insinuated against his veracity; here he can 
fairly interfere, and he does it with a vengeance ; far 
more than avenging, under pretext of simply repelling 
that charge, all the other severities under which he 
was smarting. Another may have conceived himself 
to be neglected or treated superciliously by an indi- 
vidual of the same irritable profession ; the reputation 
of the latter, both in respect of his personal character 
and his literary merits, is too high to allow of any di- 
rect attack: no sooner, however, does a little chink 
become perceptible in his panoply, than the imagin- 
arily aggrieved party hurls a poisoned dart through 
that, and, in enjoying its effect, deludes himself with 
the reflection that he has only performed an act of 
justice. It often happens among men in general, that, 
by some mistake or undesigned injury, one lays himself 
under the mercy of another, with hardly any plea but 
his purity of intention to save himself and fortune from 
legal ruin. A poor man may thus aggrieve a wealthy 
one; or a wealthy one may aggrieve a poor one ; oran 
equal may injure an equal: it is a misfortune which 
all are liable to fall into. In such cases, it would be 
becoming in the injured party to act in a spirit of for- 
giveness, and make the reparation as easy as possible 


of us, though generosity perhaps could not be gratified 
with any thing short of entire pardon. What is the 
general behaviour in such cases ? I grieve to say that 
the old incogitate doctrine of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth still obtains too much amongst us. 
From that excessive conscientiousness towards our- 


to theinjurer. This is simply what humanity requires | 


selves which has already been remarked upon, or per- 
haps from the mere desire of having a fracas made 
about ourselves, or from the pleasure of bringing down 
a superior under our feet (a dear enjoyment to minds 
of the inferior sort), we will have full expiation—no- 
thing but “the pound of flesh” will satisfy us. There 
are few lights in which human nature is shown more 
unfavourably than it isin this. Yet the fault is not 
altogether chargeable to the persons who display such 
an unforbearing disposition. It is partly to be ac- 
counted for by the state of the reasoning faculty 
amongst us, which is too imperfect to show that such 
conduct is wrong. Individuals who are guilty of mak- 
ing severe exactions for the unpremeditated aggres- 
sions of their neighbours, only do so because they find 
an opportunity of gratifying selfishness without the 
censure of society. Ifit were a matter of open public 
opinion that to act in this manner is as wicked as de- 
liberately to assail the interests of our neighbour, and 
if he who forgives were to find a proportionate appro- 
bation, conduct of the kind alluded to would soon dis- 
appear, like so many other proscribed forms of selfish- 
ness, and a man unwittingly aggrieved would feel 
pleasure in cancelling the trespass, even while he was 
suffering from it. ' 

Self sometimes succeeds in tricking itself out in the 
guise of more amiable virtues than even justice. It 
will take the shape of the tenderest of the domestic 
affections. An individual who has become the father 
of a large family (though with rather an increase than 
a decrease of worldly possessions) will make that cir- 
cumstance an apology for refusing a charitable con- 
tribution, in cases where other persons, relatively much 
poorer, feel the contrary conduct to be a duty. He 
looks around on the beings whom he allowably and 
laudably loves above sll other terrestrial objects, 
and deliberately profanes one of the most sacred and 
beautiful of all his feelings, by causing it to sanction 
an act of pure selfishness. Of course it is not to bein 
the least desired, that any man should imprudently 
postpone either his own interests or those of his fa- 
mily to any general consideration of benevolence; all 
that can be demanded by the moralist is, that, when 
he feels a disposition to overlook a charitable claim on 
account of these interests, he should carefully search 
his heart, and, if possible, ascertain that his motive is 
really what he supposes it to be. The danger is, that 
he deceives himself as to his motive, and conceives 
himself to be acting upon the most correct principles. 
when he is the slave of the very meanest of the pase - 
sions. “Charity begins at home” is unfortunately an 
adage which few think of questioning: it never rises 
in the mind of any individual, or is uttered in the 
presence of any company, without carrying all before 
it; a striking proof of the narrow views which habi- 
tually animate the great mass of society. If, while 
its general propriety was allowed, its application were 
in every case carefully inquired into, it would sel- 
domer be a blind to the well-disposed, or a deliberately 
assumed excuse to the sordid. 

The disposition to retain, where giving is a duty, 
often masks itself under the specious disguise of a 
scruple as to the right application of the gift. “ Why 
should I contribute? I know not how the funds of 
this charity are administered. It will only be feeding 
a parcel of rapacious officials.” Or, “It is quite in 
‘vain to relieve needy people. They are just as badly 
off in a few days. Nay, perhaps, they will immedi. 
ately go and spend my mite upon liquor, so that I 
shall only be doing them harm.” Such scruples are 
perhaps very proper; but we are not entitled to but- 
ton up our pockets upon the scruple alone. We are 
bound to be at some pains to satisfy ourselves as to 
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the administration of the funds of the charity, and the 
probable use to which the individual petitioner may 
apply our contribution: or at least, if we do not so, 
and, on account of such scruples, refuse that aid which 
we could easily lend, we are called upon to search most 
carefully into the motives which animate us at the 
moment, and, for the sake of our self-respect, ascer- 
tain that they are not selfish. 

Such are only.a few of the mummeries which Self 
playsamong poor mortals. If, by depicting them, we 
shall be the means of narrowing in the least his field 
of operation in the human mind, whether by warning 
the good or exposing the bad, the purpose of our little 
essay will have been accomplished. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 


LOSS OF SIGHT. 
By William Mackenzie, M. D. Glasgow. 

In former times, small-pox proved so frequent a cause 
of loss of sight, that one could not pass along the 
streets of any populous town, without meeting persons 
disGgured and deprived of vision, from the effects of 
that disease. Though this cause has been greatly ob- 
viated, and sight saved, by the practice of inoculation, 
aud more recently of vaccination, so that the number 
of blind people is now proportionably much less than 
fifty or a hundred years ago, there are still many in- 
jurious influences to which the eyes are exposed, and 
which are apt to leave these organs either destroyed, 
or so greatly impaired, that they can no longer serve 
for the active employments of life. j 

Infants of a few days old are liable to an inflam- 
mation of the eyes, of a very uadpurcs sort. It first 
attracts notice about the third day after birth, and is 
attended with a discharge of matter from between the 
eyelids. If the disease is neglected, this discharge in- 
creases, the eyelids become very red and much swollen, 
in a few days the eyeballs burst, and vision is entirely 
destroyed. This lamentable event occurs but too fre- 
quently, especially among the poor, who are totally 
unaware of the dangerous nature of the disease, are 
afraid of having any thing done to infants so young, 
or content themselves with some such trifling treat- 
ment as the washing of the eyes with the mother’s 
milk; till at length getting alarmed at the continued 
flow of matter, application is made for medical advice, 
and, upon examination, the eyes are too often found 
irretrievably injured. Yet this is a disease completely 
under control, if proper means of treatment be had re- 
course to within the first few days. 

The origin of this disease of new-born children is 
carelessness in washing the eyes immediately after 
birth, too much exposure of the child to light, and 
sudden transitions of temperature. The washing of 
the ¢yes ought to be carefully and gently performed, 
with a bit of soft clean sponge or old linen, and a 
little tepid water, without soap, before any thing else 
is done to the child ; and the eyes ought to be exposed 
neither to the full glare of day, nor to much heat or 
cold. There is reason to believe that the inflammation 
of the eyes of new-born children of which we are now 
speaking, is sometimes owing to whisky getting into 
the eyes, that fluid being occasionally used by women 
for washing the infant’s head immediately after birth. 
Should the child actually be attacked by this inflam- 
matory affection of the eyes, no time should be lost in 
applying for assistance. Ina few days, all danger is in 
general set aside by the use of the proper remedies. 

The disease just spoken of is termed a purulent oph- 
thalmia; that is to say, an inflammation of the eyes 
attended with a discharge of pus or matter. This, 
however, is not the only inflammation of the eyes 
which claims that appellation. In adults, the same 
kind of disease often occurs, being excited by cold, 
and not: unfrequently by contagion. For it is well 
ascertained; that the matter taken from the eyes of a 
new-born child affected in the manner already de- 
scribed, or from the eyes of an adalt labouring under 
the same sort of disease brought on by cold, is capable 
of exciting a similar inflammation, if incautiously ap- 
plied to the healthy eye of another person. Excited 
in this way, by inoculation, the disease runs in the 
adult, a course not less dangerous to vision, than it 
does in the new-born infant. 

The Egyptian ophthalmia is a contagious purulent 
inflammation of the eyes, so destructive to vision, that 
in Egypt the number of blind persons is prodigious ; 
nearly every fiith inhabitant, it is stated, having lost 
an eye, and many both. Ignorance of the nature of 
the disease, and of the proper mode of treatment, is in 
a great measure the cause of such disastrous effects. 

By far the most common cause of impaired visionin 
children, ‘is’an inflammation of the membrane which 
lines the eyelids and covers the eyeball, attended by 
the formation of pimples'or little pustules on the dis- 
eased surface. This disease, often called pustular 
ophthalmia, seldom attacks infants before the period 
of teething. From that time till about eight years 
of age, is the period of life during which it is most pre- 
valent. It is attended with an excessive aversion to 
light. Even when the complaint is but commencing, 
the child cannot bear to open his eyes, but shuts them 
instantly on the light being admitted, and seeks to hide 
himself in some dark corner. ‘To'suchan extent does 
this symptom sometimes go, so greatis the child’s dread 
of the light, that he will often for days, weeks, nay 
even months together, , keep his hands over.his eves, 
ov lie on his face, pressing his eyes against the pillow. 
itis in vain to ask a child affected in this way, to 


open his eyes, that their state may be examined. This 
he cannot in general do, how willing soever he may 
be. Children are frequently met with, who have for 
many months been affected in the manner now de- 
scribed, the state of their eyes never having been ascer- 
tained, and nothing attempted for their relief, except 
perhaps the use of some eye water, often of a nature 
more likely to prove injurious than beneficial. At 
length, on a. proper examination being made, they are 
found to have their eyes materially, perhaps irrepar- 
ably, injured, from such neglect. 

The little pustules which appear in this disease 
are in many Cases situated on the cornea, or transpa- 
rent front of the eye; and if allowed to run their 
course (as too often they are, in children whose pa- 
rents are careless, or timid, or are acting under the 
advice of some one who tells them that the complaint 
is nothing), these pustules burst, and form ulcers, 
which gradually grow broader and deeper, and some- 
times penetrate into the eye, producing excessive pain, 
and allowing what is termed the aqueous humour to 
escape. This is generally followed by disfiguration of 
the eye, and by partial, sometimes total, loss of sight. 
An ulcer of the cornea never heals without leaving a 
speck or opacity ; and if the ulcer has been deep, the 
speck, though it may shrink somewhat.as life advances, 
never goes entirely away. 

Parents do wrong who neglect this disease, which 
is apt to take such a hold of the eye as not easily to be 
removed, but to continue ina greater or less degree 
for years, so that the children’s time is lost, the ap- 
pearance of their eyes injured, their vision impaired, 
and their general health destroyed by confinement, 
pain, and suffering. 

Not only is this disease in many instances neglected ; 
it isin other cases woefully mistreated. The consti- 
tutional remedies which are employed are often of a 
weakening nature, when they should be strengthen- 
ing; and the applications which non-professional ad- 
visers make to the eyes, are frequently of the most 
improper description. For instance, a solution of 
sugar of lead is often employed, in the form of drop, or 
eye water. Now, if there is any ulcerated spot onthe 
surface of the eye (a very frequent occurrence in this 
disease), the lead is deposited on the ulcer, and formsa 
white chalk-like speck, easily recognised by one at all 
skilled in the diseases of the eye, and which generally 
proves an indelible impediment to vision. 

The edges of the eyelids and roots of the eyelashes 
are subject to a peculiar inflammation, of a very tedi- 
ouscharacter. Itis this disease which produces bleared 
eyes in children, and so often destroys entirely the eye- 
lashes. If long neglected, it becomes almost incurable, 
and although it does not directly affect the eyeball, and 
never produces absolute blindness, yet it often be- 
comes the cause of a serious degree of weakness. of 
sight, which is apt to continue for life, 

It sometimes happens, in consequence of inflam- 
mation of the eyelids, that the eyelashes lose their na- 
tural direction, or even grow out of their natural place, 
and turning towards the eyeball, rub upon it, and 
continually irritate it, so.as to cause inflammation of 
the eyeball, and sometimes to bring on specks on the 
transparent part of the eye. In other cases, the long 
continuance of this disease produces a turning out of 
the eyelids, so that more or less of their internal sur- 
face is exposed to view. This is particularly apt to 
happen to the lower eyelids, and besides giving to the 
patient a very unseemly appearance, renders the eye 
watery, and unable to bear any close employment of 
the sight. 

A fruitful source of loss of sight consists in injuries 
of the eyes, received in breaking stones, blasting rock, 
chipping iron, and the like. In many instances, com- 
plete extinction of vision, from some essential part of 
the eye being torn or otherwise destroyed, is the im- 
mediate effect of the injuries in question; as wel] as 
of severe blows.on the eye, with sticks, the fist, &c. 
In other cases, the injured eye might be saved, were it 
not for the injudicious attempts, made by ignorant 
persons to remove particles of iron and the like, which 
have lodged on the surface of theeye. These attempts 
(often rudely made, perhaps with a common penknife, 
by smiths, and others totally unacquainted with the 
delicate and important nature of the parts on which 
they venture to operate, and not unfrequently made 
when there is actually nothing adhering to the eye 
but merely the mark or stain left by the offending 
substance), are generally followed by violent inflam- 
mation, both on the surface of the eyeball and within 
its cavities. The inflammatory action, thus excited, 
is extemely apt to end in the formation of matter, 
which going on to accumulate, produces excruciating 
pain, and causes the eye at last to burst—an event 
which generally leaves the organ in sy altered a con- 
dition, that there is no hope of sight being restored. 

The accidents which occur in breaking stones, and 
the like, might in almost all instances be prevented 
by the use of wire-gauze shades for the eyes. ‘These, 
in the form of spectacles, are used by fencing”pupils, 
and are sold for two shillings and sixpence, but could 
be made in a plainer way for half that price. There 
can scarcely be a more useful piece.of charity than the 
presenting of a pair of these shades to a poor man who 
is beginning to break stones on the road; as, without 
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the sort of protection which such shades afford, parti- 


cles of whinstone are exceedingly apt to be driven 
into his.eyes, yet unaccustomed to shut at the instant 
of the stroke of the hammer. ‘ : 

The effects of the accidents in question might, on 


the other hand, be moderated in many cases by a cau- 
tious removal of the foreign substances adhering to 
the eye, and by proper medical treatment. Humanity 
naturally leads the bystander to seek to relieve his 
fellow-creature in pain, and in many instances where 
particles of stone.and the like have lodged in the eye, 
by merely laying hold of the eyelashes of the upper 
eyelid, and raising the eyelid so as to expose its in- 
ternal surface, the offending cause will be detected 
adhering there, and may readily be removed with the 
point of a toothpick. Vanity, however, occasionally 
tempts ignorant mechanics to offer themselves as ocu- 
lists in cases of a much more serious sort; and the 
success attending their essays, where the particles are 
not imbedded in the tunics of the eye, but merely lie 
on its surface, or adhere to the membrane lining the 
eyelids, is apt to lead their fellow-workmen and others 
to form a false estimate of their skill, and to trust to 
them in injuries of the eye, which, from their difficulty 
and danger, these operators themselves, were they 
under the guidance of proper motives, would not 
venture to touch. The cases in which violent in- 
flammation arises from their rude attempts, and ulti- 
mate destruction of the eye follows from the neglect of 
active and appropriate treatment, are unfortunately 
overlooked, or are set down, not to the true cause, 
mismanagement, but to the supposed severity of the 
original injary. 

There is one source of injury to which the atten- 
tion of parents and of the police ought to be directed. 
Bows and arrows never come into vogue among the 
children on the street, without cases of loss of sight 
from this cause. 

There is a numerous class of inflammatory diseases of 
the eye, affecting chiefly its internal textures, and es- 
pecially the coloured membrane called the iris, in the 
centre of which is the circular aperture, called the 
pupil, or vulgarly the sight. The causes of these in- 
ternal inflammations of the eye are various, cold being 
one of the most frequent. Their effect, if they are ne- 
glected or mistreated, is closure of the pupil. The aper- 
ture by which light enters the eye, shuts, and vision is 
atanend. This consequence, indeed, may be warded off 
bytreatment. But the treatment, under such circum- 
stances, is by no means simple, or level to the capacity of 
one unacquainted with the structure of the eye, and the 
powers of remedies. It consists in the use of means, 
suited to produce three distinct effects ; namely, to mo- 
derate the inflammation and fever by which the disease 
is attended ; to clear the pupil of a peculiar substance 


_ called dymph, which flows into it from the diseased ves- 


sels, and blocks it up; and to oppose the closure of the 
pupil, and expand it to its natural size. The medicat 
practitioner will readily acknowledge the care and the 
skill necessary in the use of the remedies calculated 
to insure these effects, and the.man of plain common 
sense will also at once perceive that the complex 
means in question are not likely to fall within the 
knowledge of any uneducated mechanic. 

Anatomy reveals to us, that there is situated within 
the eye, and almost immediately behind the pupil, a 
double-convex lens, similar in form to the glass of a 
pair of spectacles, only very thick in proportion to its 
small breadth, and in the healthy state perfectly traus- 
parent. Disease sometimes destroys the transparency 
of this part of the eye, and the consequence is, that 
the light entering the eye is’ stopped, confused, and 
scattered by the opaque lens, which it encounters in 
its passage towards thenerve of vision. This opacity 
of the lens constitutes what is termed cataract, a dis- 
ease to which old age is particularly subject, although 
cases are occasionally met with of children being af- 
fected with it even from birth. Cataract is a disease 
curable only by surgical operations, calculated to re- 
move the opaque lens, either slowly or at once, from 
the eye. 

A failure in the sensibility of the nerve of vision to 
light, is a common cause of blindness. This was the 
blindness of Milton. It is styled guita serena, or 
amaurosis; and to the former of these appellations 
the illastrious poet refers in his celebrated address to 
light— 

But thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn 
So thick a dvop serene hath quench’d their orbs,” 

The causes of amaurosis are very numerous. One 
of the most frequent is over-exertion of the organs of 
sight. Man is not naturally meant for that constant 
employment of the eyes upon the same unvaried set 
of minute objects, which is required in many of the 
occupations to which he at present devotes his atten- 
tion. Besides excessive use of the eyes in prulonged 
reading, writing, and the like, especially by candle or 
gas light, the following are frequent causes of amau- 
rosis; namely, blows or other injuries of the head ; 
excess of any kind; the habitual use of poisonous sub- 
stances, and especially of ardent spirits and tobacco: 
want of sleep; depressing affections of the mind; 
long-continued disorders of the stomach and bowels ; 
close confinement to employments requiring almost 
constant stooping, as shoemaking and the like. 

In poor people, beyond the age of forty-five, amanu- 
rosis may sometimes be attributed to the straining of 
the sight resulting from the want of spectacles, or the 
using of bad glasses, or of those of a focus not suitable 
for their eyes. Hence it has repeatedly been stated 
by those authors who have written on the preservation 
of sight, that there conld not be a more useful appro- 
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than that of providing proper spectacles for the poor. 
Amaurosis generally comes on slowly and insidiouslys 
The early symptoms, such as’ a sensation of small 
blackish spots or shreds 'of cobwebs flitting before the 
patient, are often neglected. No advice is asked till 
the disease is considerably advanced in its progress, 
and has taken a seat from whence it is hardly possible, 
and often quite impossible, to drive it. 

Such, then, is a short enumeration of the most fre. 
quent causes of loss of sight.’ That many poor people 
suffer this misfortune from their own carelessness 
and neglect, or from trusting their eyes to persons un- 
acquainted with the principles and practice of the heal- 


ing art, is a fact equally lamentable and notorious. - 


That from some slight disorders, the eye, like other 
organs of the body, may oceasionally recover, by 
means of its own inherent powers of restoration, is no 
reason why it should ever, even in apparently trifling 
diseases, be neglected; as it is impossible for the pa- 
tient to know, whether what he feels in himself, or 
observes in another, be actually a trifling affection 
from which a natural recovery will take place, or the 
commencement of a serious disorder, which in a few 
days may destroy vision. On the other hand, that 
ignorant individuals may in some of the simpler af- 
fections or accidents to which the eye is liable, seem 
to themselves successful, or be able to persuade others 
equally ignorant as themselves of their success, can 
form no excuse for destroying at one time by their rude 
applications, and their total omission of fit means at 
other times, one of the most valuable gifts which the 
Creator has bestowed upon man. 


THE GIPSY LAIRD, 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

Axzour a hundred years ago, when the country gen- 
tlemen of Scotland were characterised by less refined, 
and we may add less virtuous manners, than at pre- 
sent, there flourished in Roxburghshire a certain 
Laird Baillie, who was even then remarkable for his 
frolicsome, pugnacious, dreadnought sort of habits. 
Every fair within thirty miles was sure to be attended 
by this hearty fellow, who seldom saw one of these 
scenes of rustic business and festivity come to a con- 
clusion, without either fighting a battle on his own ac- 
count, or participating-in one, perhaps, in which some 
boon companion was the principal. One evening, as 
he was riding home from St Boswell’s fair, he over- 
took a large party of gipsies who had been attending 
that market with their horn and tin ware, and who 
were now slowly wending their way to a point of ren- 
dezvous where they were to meet with another party 
with whom they usually associated. Baillie was a 
friend and favourite of the gipsies, whose wild and 
vagrant character found a peculiar sympathy in his 
own bosom ; and on the present occasion, as on many 
ethers, he had to thank them-for having aided him 
in one of those fights in which he took so much 
pleasure. For an hour he reined in his horse, and, 
walking abreast with the chiefs of the party, chat- 
ted over all the deeds of the day, in his usual good- 
humoured manner, without observing that the night 
was advancing, while he was still ten Scotch miles from 
home. At length the gipsies turned off the road, in 
order to pitch their camp at the back. of an adjacent 
plantation, where it seemed, from the gleam of a fire 
among the trees, that their companions were already 
assembled. Baillie, whom they expected to take leave 
of them here, and pursue his own way, proposed, after 
a moment’s hesitation, to linger with them fora short 
space, and take a glass from their bottle; to which 
they very readily acceded. On arriving at the place 
to which the fire directéd them, Baillie found half a 
score of the same tribe busily engaged in preparations 
for supper and for bed, a large kettle being swung 
above a fire upon the ground; while an awning, 
extended between two donkey-carts, was destined to 
éerve for a general dormitory. In a quarter of an 
hour, the young laird found himself seated at a sup- 
per, which, for substantiality and delicacy, rivalled 
that of Cumaco. When it was done, liquors of va- 
rious kinds were produced— flowing horns went 
round—the laird’s spirits became unusually excited— 
he laughed, he joked, he sung—the gipsies them- 
selves beeame nearly as elevated. Ere long, Baillie 
forgot every other consideration but the merry scene 
before him, and, under the gust of a sudden passion 
for the life of a gipsey, he declared he would ioin their 
corps, thinking, of course, that after going along with 
them fora few days, and seeing a little of their mode 
of life, he would resume his usual habits. The gip- 
sies, taken off their guard, and unreecting upon the 
consequences, agreed to the proposal, and in the course 
of a few minutes initiated their friend into such of 
their mysteries as were necessary for the support of the 
character he wished to assume. — 

With the morning, reflection came, but to the gip- 
sies alone; they now bitterly regretted their folly in 
trusting a person whom they could not hope to retain 
in their band, or in their confidence, except upon 
compulsion. He, however, was still in the humour 
for the joke, and, being furnished with suitable attire, 
aud tauned with the true Egyptian olive, was de. 
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lighted to survey in himself what he was pleased to 
call as roguish a looking loon'as ever cheated the 
widdy. In compliance with his request, the party di- 
rected their course across the country to the mansion 
of one of his acquaintances, where they arrived about 
nightfall. Here the laird had an opportunity of gra- 
tifying his frolicsome humour, by displaying an as- 
sumed talent of fortune-telling, in which, from his 
knowledge of the history of his dupes, he succeeded 
so well as to excite no little astonishment amongst 
them. This was to him a rich treat; and ‘for seve- 
ral days longer he enjoyed similar opportunities, in 
passing from house to house,’ of gratifying his hu- 
movr. Upon the fourth, asthe party were travers: 
ing a wild moor bordering on the laird’s’ own: pro- 
perty; they were ‘overtaken by a hasty messenger 
of their tribe, from Kirk-Yetholm, who infcrmed 
them of the great alarm excited by Mr Baillie’s 
disappearance, and stated that warrants ‘were out 
against séveral of the party, in cousequence of their 
being seen in his company at St Bosweli’s fair. A 
council was forthwith held, at which the laird himself 
was present, and where with a mixed feeling of sur- 
prise and amusement he heard it gravely proposed and 
decided'on'to send him off to a distant part of ‘the 
country, under the charge of three of the chief gipsies. 
To save them, as he imagined, from any farther trouble 
on his account, Mr Baillie intimated his intention of 
immediately returning home, and, handing to the chief 
or leader what stock of money he had about him to 
drink his health with, he promised them ali good 
quarters whenever they found it convenient to ren- 
dezvous at his house, which he invited) them to 
do frequently. A malicious tittering’ laugh passed 
amongst the gipsies at this announcement of Mr 
Baillie, and their leader, a tall swarthy savage, turn- 
ing to him, with a grim smile merely observed, that he 
must leave the regulation of his future motions to his 
captain. Somewhat surpriséd, and not half relishing 
the tone and looks of the desperadoes, Baillie, who 
still conceived that their demeanour was merely as. 
sumed with the view of extorting money from him, 
desired to know at once what ‘‘smart-money” they 
insisted on having, and he would give them any thing 
in reason ; but he was cut short by the captain, who 
sternly remarked, that when they wanted any of his 
money, they would ask for it; but in the meantime 
he must comply with the orders he received. Mr 
Baillie was thunderstruck, but his indignation soon 


overcame his surprise. He was not naturally the most ! 


temperate man in the world, and highly incensed at 
what he considered an insolent aggression on his per- 
sonal freedom, he reiterated his determination to leave 
them, and intimated by a flourish of his cudgel that 
it would not be safe for any one to attempt to inter- 
rupt his purpose. But the gipsies had anticipated 
this explosion of wrath, and ata signal from, the cap- 
tain, four or five threw themselves upon him, and in 
spite of his great strength pinioned his arms: to his 
body. Without attending to the furious denuncia- 
tions of vengeance which Mr Baillie continued to 
pour forth, their captain proceeded to give orders for 
the dispersion of the band, directing the three pre- 
viously selected to make the best of their way with 
their captive, by the most unfrequented paths, to the 
wilds of Galloway, with peremptory injunctions to 
put him to death should he attempt to escape. 

It would be impossible to describe the young laird’s 
feelings as he was led olf by his lawless companions, 
or rather keepers. For a while he continued in a sort 
of stupor: the whole appeared a dream, a delusion, 
from which, by a succession of mental efforts, he en- 
deavoured to rouse himself; but the close watch and 
threatening looks of his companions as often forced upon 
him the bewildering reality. They travelled all night, 
and rested about daybreak in an unfrequented part 
of the open moor, each of the gipsies by turns keep- 
ing watch; but, as may be imagined, the transformed 
laird felt little inclination to sleep, although scarcely 
knowing in what light to regard his singular situa- 
tion. Sometimes he was disposed to laugh outright 
at the idea of a gentleman being kidnapped in an age 
and country in which the sacredness of the person 
was so strictly guarded by law; then his fiery tem- 
per would become impatient at even the temporary 
restraint on his personal liberty, and he started up 
with the determination of instantly asserting his in- 
dependence and departing home; but the pressure of 
the bonds on his arms, as well as the e/ick of the sen- 
tinel’s pistol at his slightest motion, convinced him of 
his helpless condition, and he lay down again with a 
cold shudder, as the thought recurred to him—could it 
be true ?—was he doomed to spend his future life in 
the company of such wrétches ?—an outcast from ci- 
vilised society and all its enjoyments ? But, no, no! 
—the idea was too horrible, too preposterous! If he 
could find no covert means of escape, he would dis- 
cover himself to the first person they encountered, aud 
the arm of justice would rescue him. 

His companions, however, tuok care to give him no 
opportunity of carrying the latter purpose into execu- 
tion, Remaining in hiding all day, and travelling 
only during the night, they reached an ordinary place 
of rendezvous for their horde, amongst the inaccessi- 
ble fastnesses of Tintock, and there abode for about 
five weeks, until the hue and ery about their captive’s 
disappearance had subsided; from thence they de- 
scended to another of their deus in the vale of Clyde, 
where they abode for several weeks more. During all 
this time their unfortunate captive was in a state of 


| was to make the perilous attempt. 


ee 


mind bordering on frenzy. One of the gipsies always 
remained as guard’ over him, and each of these per- 
sons he successively tried to work upon, by entreaties, 
bribes, and threats; but allin vain. His mind at last 
sunk under his situation, and he abandoned all hope 
of freedom. From Lanarkshire, the party proceeded 
through the Pentland hills, and across the Forth, to 
the general rendezvous of the tribe in Fifeshire, Here 
the laird was compelled to take a part in the thievish 
practices of the band, parties of whom scoured the 
country every night; and he actually assisted in 
emptying several hen-roosts, and stripping a few 
washing-greens! His feelings under these circum. 
Stances were agonising. What, he thought, if he 
should be seized and convicted in some of his preda- 
tory acts? How could he prove that he did not con. 
tinue, as he had begun, to associate voluntarily with 
the band of outlaws? And even supposing his cha- 
racter vindicated, in what a humiliating light would 
he be placed for the rest of his life! His anguish of 
mind, however, became at last so dreadful, that he 


‘began to hope of falling into the hands of justice as 


his only means of rescue from a long life of misery and 
crime. Owing to their numerous depredations, the 
band were soon obliged to separate, and Baillie’s party 
returned to his native district, where a general meet- 
ing of the whole tribe belonging to the south of Scot- 
land soon after took place, for the arrangement of 
their various routes, or, as it may be called, their plan 
of campaign for the winter. Here Baillie for the 
first time saw the patriarch or king of the tribe—a 
venerable-looking old man, whom all seemed to look 
up to with the profoundest respect. To him the un- 
fortunate man took an opportunity of representing 
his situation, and his remonstrances met a more fa- 
vourable hearing than he ventured to hope. The old 
man owned that he regretted when he heard of his 
(Baillie’s) joining their fraternity; but since he had 
done so, he must conform to their established laws. 
“ Beware,” said he, in a low and earnest tone, “ of dis- 
covering yourself, or attempting to escape; if you do 
so, you area lost man! Your party is bound either to 
recover you or destroy you; and there is not a spot 
on earth where you will be safe. We have confede- 
rates in every land, and all will join in pursuing you 
to destruction. Farewell ; be faithful, or it will be the 
worse for you.” ‘Theold man then turned from him, 
and the whole party soon afterwards departed on their 
different routes. 

It would occupy too much space to detail all the in- 
cidents and adventures in which Mr Baillie was en- 
gaged during the time he remained with his lawless 
confederates. ‘Suffice it to say, that for nearly two 
years more he continued a member of the fraternity, 
partaking in all their criminal enterprises, and fre- 
quently obliged to assist in robbing his nearest and 
dearest friends. 

Lut his feelings at last became insupportable; and 
as every remonstrance he made to the chief gipsies 
respecting his continued detention met with either total 
neglect or equivocation, he resclved, at whatever risk, 
to effect his escape. In this he at last succeeded, and 
the method he adopted is not the least curious part 
of his adventures. Each company carried with them 
a considerable wardrobe for the purpose of their as- 
suming whatever disguise might be suitable for carry- 
ing their various roguish plans into effect, cr in aid- 
ing their concealment; and from that belonging to 
his own party, Mr Baillie contrived, during the course 
of a long march, to abstract several articles of appa- 
rel as they went along; so that he had the means, 
should he find an opportunity of escaping, of trans- 
forming himself in a few hours from a blackguard 
tinker into a well-clad sheep-farmer. 

It was the custom of the party, when they lodged 
for the night in the open moor, to make two keep 
watch, one part of whose duty it was to make the round 
of their encampment alternately, at intervals, in order 
to ascertain that none of their asses strayed, that the 
children were resting properly; in short, to see that 
‘all was well.” Against the night when Baillie’s 
turn for watching came, he had provided a large bottle 
of whisky ; and when his companion and himself sat 


| down together in the tent before the huge fire which 
| was always kept blazing, he had little difficulty in en- 


gaging him in the discussion of the contents. As he 
had anticipated, however, the spirits alone would by 
no means have served as a sufficiently speedy opiate, 


' and he had accordingly provided a considerable quan- 


tity of laudanum, which he managed to drop from time 
to time into his companion’s cup while the latter was 
patrolling round the encampment.’ It may easily be 
imagined with what unspeakable agitation Baillie 
watched the consummation of a plan upon which de- 


| pended his chance of escaping from the horrible thral- 
| domin which he was detained. He could with difficulty 


command his feelings so far as to vonverse rationally 
with his companion; and they became more and more 
acute, as he observed, from the increasing heaviness 
of the latter, the approach of the moment when he 
At last the gipsy 
lay down fairly overpowered by the whisky and lau. 


| danum he had swallowed, and the risk must now or 
| never be run. 
‘topcoat and a hat, Baillie slipped out at the back of 

| the tent, and tovk to flight with the speed of the rein. 
| deer. 


Stripping hiraself of every thing but a 


He knew every foot of his way ; and although 
the night was pitch-dark, he proceeded at the top of 


| his pace for a length of time that afterwards appeared 


to himself miraculous. As he proceeded, he picked up 
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the various articles of apparel he had secreted, but, 
as may be believed, did not pause to attire himself for 
the first two or three stages. When morning dawned, 
he was forty miles distant from the spot whence he had 
set out; but such was the excitement of his mind, that 
he was insensible to fatigue, and would have conti- 
nued his flight, had not prudence dictated the necessity 
of concealing himself during the day, which he did in 
an old sheepfold. On the following evening he arrived 
at an obscure inn in Edinburgh, where he had once 
more the satisfaction of finding himself in civilised so- 
ciety, and under the protection—though this he could 
not long calculate upon—of human laws. He lost no 
time in writing to his brother, who joined him within 
forty-eight hours, and, after an affectionate recogni- 
tion, proposed instantly to make surrender of his 
estate, so that he might resume the enjoyment of it. 
“* Alas, brother,” said the unfortunate laird, ‘I could 
not hope to live a week at home. The villains who 
have had me in custody would make my heart’s blood 
flow upon my own hearthstone, though sure to be 
hanged for it thenext hour. My only chance of safety 
is in flight—instant flight—to the Continent—the far- 
ther away the better; though I hardly hope to escape 
their fangs ultimately.”” His brother then, at his re- 
quest, took a passage for him in a vessel at Leith, 
bound for Hamburg, on board of which he went that 
evening, after concerting means for occasionally ob- 
taining information and money from that home which 
he hardly hoped ever again to call his own. 

The vessel was driven by stress of weather into Rot- 
terdam, where Mr Baillie left her, and proceeded up 
the Rhine. No step, he afterwards learned, could 
have been more fortunate, for the gipsies, having as- 
certained the way in which he left Scotland, had seve- 
ral of their number stationed at Hamburg before the 
vessel arrived there, by whom he must have been as- 
sassinated shortly after he touched the land. His un- 
expected landing at Rotterdam put them off the scent 
for a while, and it was not till about a twelvemonth 
after, when he was living in an obscure lodging in 
Florence, that he found himself once more under the 
observation of his enemies. Instantly flying to Leg- 
horn, he threw himself into a vessel just leaving that 
port for Marseilles, and in three weeks had buried 
himself in the recesses of the Pyrenees. Here he 
lived without molestation for six months, when, 
warned by advices from home, he found it necessary 
tomake another remove. By the most retired and 
Alpine paths, he once more sought the head of Italy, 
where for another year he skulked about under va- 
rious disguises, generally shunning the considerable 
towns. He afterwards spent a year inthe suburbs of 
Vienna, never stirring abrvad except by night. His 
next place of fixed residence was St Petersburg, 
where, after about five years of absence from Scotland, 
he was informed by his brother, that, by intelligence 
obtained from the gipsy chief, who seemed to take a 
sympathising interest in his distresses, it appeared 
that the chase was now much slackened. A consider- 
able number of his pursuers had fallen victims to the 
laws in various parts of the Continent, and others had 
returned to Scotland in despair, where, being excom- 
municated by the rest of their tribe, they had become 
notorious criminals, and were rapidly thinned in num- 
ber by the Court of Justiciary. A few still remained 
to be accounted for; but there was every likelihood 
that these had also been cut off in consequence of their 
evil courses. Mr Baillie, however anxious to go 
home upon this assurance, was still unable to convince 
himself that his life was safe. At length he received 
the joyful information that the last of his enemies 
supposed to be in Scotland had just been sentenced 
by the circuit court at Jedburgh to transportation 
for life. In compliance with the pressing request 
which accompanied this letter, he set sail for Scotland, 
flattering himself that now at last all his anxieties 
were set for ever to sleep, and that he would be al- 
lowed to spend the remainder of his life in that tran- 
quillity which he felt to be necessary for a frame 
shattered as his had been by so many hardships. He 
arrived in safety, resumed possession of his estate, and 
for some weeks attended to nothing but the heart- 
warm congratulations of his neighbours and kindred. 
Scarcely three months, however, had passed away, 
when he received a visit from his old friend the chief, 
who communicated the startling intelligence that one 
of his continental pursuers—the last survivor of them 
—had returned to Scotland, and expressed his resolu- 
tion to watch an opportunity, and either slay the de- 
serter or be slain in the attempt. 

From this time, Mr Baillie never moved abroad 
except upon important occasions, and that always in 
company of two servants. After nightfall he never 
left, his fireside. He had every door and window in 
his house secured in the rnost approved manner, and 
the servants had strict orders upon no occasion to 
open the door in the evening, without first putting 
on the reserve-chain. After two years spent in this 
timorous fashion, hearing nothing of his enemy, he 
became a little more confident, and resolved to in- 
dulge in a visit to a few old friends who resided in 
Edinburgh. In the society of these individuals he 
gradually regained still more of his usual ease of de- 
meanour; and having oftener than once gone out to 
dinner, and returned in safety, he at length ceased to 
reflect on a danger which seemed so inconsistent with 
every circumstance of the gay and pleasant scene 
around him. One evening, he ventured so far as to 
attend a ball in the Assembly Room, where the en- 


joyment which he felt in once more mingling with 
the beautiful, the young, and the refined, banished 
entirely for the time all recollection of the last twelve 
years, and of the doom which he lately knew to be 
hanging over him. He danced almost without inter- 
niission, and had even made some progress, as he flat- 
tered himself, in the affections of one of the hand- 
somest young ladies in the room. While the festivity 
was at its height, and the heart of Mr Baillie in a 
state approaching to ecstacy, his servant brought him 
a message that a gentleman wished to speak to him in 
the vestibule. Supposing it to be a friend, who, be- 
fore going home, might be anxious to make some ap- 
pointment with him, he walked into the small lobby, 
which in those days divided the only fashionable 
dancing-room in Edinburgh from a dismal alley. 
There accordingly stood one of his friends, who, as he 
conjectured, desired, before leaving the house, to in- 
vite him to dinner for next day. With the utmost 
good humour, he agreed to the proposed meeting, and, 
walking through the lane of cadies and chairmen who 
lined the lobby and part of the alley, took leave of his 
friend at the door. As he turned to regain the danc- 
ing-room, he was suddenly met and almost overthrown 
by a man in the dress of a menial, who, in ruffling 
past him, planted a short knife in his side. Feeling 
himself wounded, he made an effort to seize the vil- 
lain, but reeled, and fell in the arms of the bystanders. 
Notwithstanding the suddenness of the incident, and 
the confusion which arose in consequence of his fall, 
some of these individuals had sufficient presence of 
mind to grasp the flying assassin, whom, notwith- 
standing a desperate resistance, they succeeded in se- 
curing. Baillie was immediately removed into the 
supper-room, where he was soon surrounded by the 
dancing company, full of curiosity, anxiety, and horror, 
as well as by several surgeons, who lost no time in 
dressing his wound. While this process was gi ing 
on, the man was brought before him, that he m ght 
say whether he was sure that this was the actual in- 
flictor of the blow. ‘* Yes, yes; it is he!’’ cried the 
unfortunate gentleman, and swooned away through 
agitation occasioned by the sight. It was the gipsy 
who had sworn to seek his life—the last survivor of 
the band which Baillie, so unfortunately for both them 
and himself, had joined twelve years before. 

Fortunately the wound was not mortal. Baillie 
recovered in the course of a few months, before the 
expiration of which the gipsy was far on his way to 
Maryland, under the sentence of the supreme criminal 
court. But though thus freed from all further alarm 
as to his life, the subject of this tale could not reflect 
but with the bitterest sensations on the misery which 
his folly had been the means of bringing both upon 
himself and upon a set of fellow-creatures, who, how- 
ever blameable for their lawless passions, would not, 
but for him, have developed them to nearly so great 
an extent, or come to such disasters in consequence. 
A settled melancholy, therefore, hung for many sub- 
sequent years over the mind of Baillie; and he found 
on the approach of age, that, through the culpable 
rashness of a moment, he had completly forfeited the 
enjoyment of the better part of his life. 


A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 

VERSAILLES. 
THE structures composing the palace of Versailles oc- 
cupy, as I have said, the summit of a low eminence 
declining on all sides towards a beautiful and richly 
wooded country. In front it possesses three different 
approaches, each being a spacious public thoroughfare, 
paved in the centre, and lined with large and tall forest- 
trees, as far as theeye can reach. These stately avenues, 
of which one is that which leads direct to Paris, meet 
at a point in the area before the gates of the palace, 
and were intended by Louis XIV. to represent roads 
proceeding to the various quarters of the globe, after 
the manner of the paved ways which of old led from 
the Forum at Rome to the different divisions of the 
empire. 

The middle building in the group, which consists 
of a centre and two wings, is the most ancient, and 
is built of red brick, ornamented with a white marble 
balcony, numerous white marble figures, pillars, and 
gilt balustrades, and is upon the whole mean in ap- 
pearance. The most elegant structure is that which 
diverges.to the south, being of excellent Grecian ar- 
chitecture, embellished with pilasters, and several 
stories in height. At present, this part of the palace 
is undergoing thorough renovation in the interior. 
On the north side of the middle brick building there 
are similar erections in the Grecian taste. But it is 
only behind that the whole is seen to advantage. In 
proceeding to the rear by a covered arcade, on the 
north side, you have occasion to pass the chapel, a 
tall building also of Grecian architecture, but not re- 
markable for embellishment on the outside. An at- 
tendant in light blue livery being always at hand to 
pay attention to the wishes of strangers, you are 
speedily ushered into the interior of the royal chapel. 
This place of worship appears to be almost entirely 


composed of red and white marble in the inside; the 
pavement, pillars, and arches, exhibit a uniform cold- 
ness of aspect, which is not relieved either by an ex- 
cessive profusion of gilding and painting on the vaulted 
roof, or by tke half dozen short forms covered with 
crimson velvet, and which compose the only furniture 
in the place. The paintings in the chapel are consi- 
dered to be among the best of the French masters ; 
but it would be tiresome to give their names, and per- 
haps presumptuous, on my part, to pass an opinion 
upon their merits. I had only time to remark, that 
in the recesses, or aisles beneath the galleries, there 
was on each side a row of altars, each formed of marble, 
and ornamented with paintings and gilding. The 
high altar at the eastern extremity is likewise com- 
posed of marble, and simple in figure and decorations. 
The organ, which is above the entrance, is considered, 
in respect of execution and ornaments, one of the finest 
in France. While examining this sumptuous place 
of public worship, I had forced on my notice, what I 
had previously and painfully remarked in France, the 
occasional forwardness of English visitors. It is con- 
sidered exceedingly indecorous for laymen of any 
class to go within the verge of the altar in Roman 
Catholic places of public worship ; but this ecclesias- 
tical arrangement, which delicacy alone might suggest, 
did not seem to be known or cared for, on the occa- 
sion I am speaking of, by two or three young English- 
men, who on their admission to the chapel—the day 
being warm—at .once made for the high altar, on 
which they coolly took their seat, wiping the perspira- 
tion from their foreheads, and commencing an easy 
and loud talk on the merits of the architecture and 
the pictures around them. This conduct was appa- 
rently not very pleasing to the attendant, but polite- 
ness prevented him from interfering. It is certainly 
a pity that such behaviour should be the means of 
lowering the character of the English among fo- 
reigners, who, naturally enough, donot readily diseri- 
mninate between individual and national rudeness. 
After leaving the chapel, the visitor is led by an 
arcade to the north wing of the palace, in which is 
situated the theatre, or Salle de l’Opera, which is 
reached by a flight of broad steps. This theatre was 
begun by Louis XV. in 1753, after the plans of Ga- 
briel, and finished in 1770, for the marriage of Louis 
XVI. then the dauphin. It is one of the largest 
theatres in Europe, being capable of containing three 
thousand persons. On entering the body of this 
large opera-house, the stranger is struck with the ex- 
tent of the interior, the height of the roof, and the 
faded grandeur of the furniture. It is of an oval 
form, one hundred and forty-four feet in length by 
sixty in breadth, and is altogether environed with 
tiers of boxes and balconies from the floor to the dame. 
The floor slopes from the two ends towards the centre; 
and one of the’ slopes formed the stage during the- 
atrical performances, when one-half of the oval was 
secluded by a curtain and scenery. It was only dur- 
ing grand concerts and other assemblies that the 
whole circuit of the house was exposed. Every where 
around, you see the most costly gildings and orna- 
ments covered with dust and going fast to total ruin ; 
many of the decorations are already battered and de- 
stroyed; the looking-glasses and lustres which once 
embellished it are entirely gone, for they, along with 
the tapestry with which the boxes were furmerly hung, 
fell a prey to revolutionary violence; and instead of 
the ten thousand wax tapers which lighted it up at 
the dauphin’s marriage, it is now gloomy and dismal, 
and the only light is that which finds its way from 
one or two dingy windows behind the broken parti- 
tions. What a subject for the pen of the poet does 
this woeful spectacle of profligate grandeur present ! 
What a contrast betwixt its splendours when the scene 
of revelry of Louis XV. Madame Pampadour, and 
the court of France, and its present silent and ruined 
condition ! ; 
The interior of the palace consists of suites of large 
apartments called salons, or salles, besides suites of 
rooms appropriated as the lodgings of inferior branches 
of the royal family. The visitor is first shown 
the Salon d’Hercule, so called from its magnificent 
ceiling, representing the apotheosis of Hercules, by 
Lemoine. It is one of the largest compositions in ex. 
istence, its dimensions being sixty-four feet by fifty- 
four. There are also other large pictures in this mag. 
nificent room, which is covered with marble, and deco- 
rated with twenty Corinthian pilasters, with bases and 
capitals of bronze gilt, which support a rich gilt cornice 
ornamented with trophies, Next, is the Salle d’Abon- 
dance; next, the Salle de Venus; then follow the 
Salle de Diane, the Salle de Mars, the Salle de Mer- 
cure, the Salle d’Apollon—all which are less or more 
embellished with splendid paintings, marble, and gild. 


|ing. The grandest in the range is that termed the 


Galerie de Lebrun, which is reckoned the finest of its 
kind in the world. With the Salle de la Guerre, and 
the Salle de la Paix at the opposite extremity, it oc- 
cupies the whole of the principal facade of the palace, 
and is two hundred and seventeen feet in length, 
thirty-one in breadth, and-forty in height. It is 
lighted by seventeen large arched windows, which 
correspond with the number of arcades opposite, that 
are filled up with mirrors. The entire gallery, except 
the parts that are windows or mirrors, is of marble, 
painting, or sculpture gilt. The king’s and queen’s 
apartments are also shown to the visitor, likewise va- 
rious public rooms, among which is an apartment called 
the Giil de Beeuf, or Bull’s Eye, from the shape of its 
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windows, and possesses an interest from having been 
the room in which resistance was offered by the body 
guards to the populace of Paris on the memorable 5th 
and 6th of October 1789. 

The palace of Versailles presents the best exterior 
effect on the side next the gardens, which are behind 
the various structures. On going round, however, 
to these gardens, the visitor has his attention attracted 
from the palace, and directed to the extensive series of 
gardens, pleasure-grounds, fountains, white marble 
statues, vases, and parterres, which burst upon his 
sight. From a flat expanse behind the palace, the 
ground slopes gently down towards the north, west, 
and south, but the gardens and pleasure-grounds lie 
principally in a westerly direction. On the north are 
a series of highly artificial flower parterres laid out in 
broad terraces; on the south there is a deep walled 
enclosure, forming a sunk garden called the Orangery, 
which, during fine weather, is covered with rows of 
orange trees, growing out of square green painted 
boxes, removable under cover when the cold of winter 
sets in. his is a delightful sunny spot, reached by 
long flights of steps, and is not without historical in- 
terest. Some of the orange trees are very old, and 
one in particular is deserving of notice. It was con- 
temporary with Francis I., who was born in 1494, and 
died in 1547, and formed part of the confiscated pro- 


perty of the constable of Bourbon, from whence it was | 


called Le Grand Bourbon. At that period it was a 
century old, and after living under twelve reigns, and 
~ surviving the shocks of nearly five hundred years, it 
still flourishes, and puts forth its beautiful light-tinted 
leaves to the sun, and may yet survive through many 
revolving seasons, 

Leaving the upper part of the gardens, the visitor 
proceeds to view the descending terraces and alleys on 
the west. Here fountains, and groves, and walks, 
and parterres, follow in succession, the whole thickly 
studded with marble statues, and the fountains or 
small ponds being lavishly ornamented with figures of 
heathen gods, tritons, dolphins, and sea monsters, 
formed of lead, and spouting streams of water into the 
basins beneath. Passing the Bassin du Dragon, and 
the Bassin du Neptune, we approach the Allée du Ta- 
pis Vert, or the Alley of the Green Carpet. This 
beautiful walk derives its name from a fine grass plot 
which extends the whole length from the Parterre de 
Latone to the Bassin d’Apollon. It is ornamented 
With twelve statues and twelve beautiful vases in white 
marble. The Bassin d’Apollon is the largest fountain 
in the park, except that of Neptune. The God of Day 
is seen issuing from the waters in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, and surrounded by dolphins and tritons. 
The fountains called the Basins of Winter and Au- 
tumn are also worthy of notice. The stranger will be 
pleased with an enclosed grove, called the Bosquet de 
Ja Reine, as well as with another secluded grove, called 
the Bosquet de la Salle de Bal, which is dedicated to 
the purposes of a ball-room, or fétes upon the green 
grass. In the course of our rambles we procured ad- 
mission into an exceedingly secluded grove, perhaps 
the most remarkable in the series. It is called the 
Bosquet des Bains d’Apollon, or the grove of the baths 
of Apollo, After winding through a thick mass of 
tall shrubbery, you are introduced toa flat green space, 
or paddock, at the opposite extremity of which is a 
pond of water, overhung by a rocky precipitous mount, 
garnished with depending shrubs, and the whole en- 
vironed by Scottish fir and other trees, to resemble 
nature as closely as possible. Yet every thing is ar- 
tificial ; and to build the rock with the semblance of 
natural strata, must have been one of the most expen- 
sive freaks connected with the establishment. In the 
face of the precipice there is a wide opening half way 
up, which is called a grotto or vestibule to the palace 
of Thetis. In this grotto is placed a group of figures 
in white marble, representing Apollo surrounded by 
nymphs. Two of them are preparing to wash his feet, 
a third is pouring water for him from a basin, and 
three others stand behind him, one of whom is dress- 
ing his hair, and the two others holding vessels with 
perfumes. Apollo and the first three nymphs are 
among the best works of Girardon ; the three others 
are by Regnaudin. On the right and left of this group 
are two other groups, the whole composing the best 
specimens of sculpture in the gardens. From different 
points, on féte days, fountains of water issue and fall 
into the small lake below. 

Being at length tired of viewing such an apparently 
endless series of groves and fountains, we descended 
through various alleys, and crossed several enclosed 
parks, towards what is called the Grand-Trianon. 
Trianon is a word signifying a pavilion. There are 
two buildings of this nature, a great and a small, situ- 
ated in a remote part of the grounds, about half a mile 
apart from each other, and fully two miles distant 
from the palace. In England they would be called 
country seats. The Grand-Trianon is the principal, 
and consists of two longish buildings one story in 
height, joined together by a gallery or peristyle, form- 
ing the chief front. Originally this gallery was open 
like an arcade, but it was closed with windows by 
Napoleon, and forms a spacious apartment or vesti- 
bule, with one side facing the gardens behind. The 


whole edifice is in a light Italian style of architecture, | 


and ornamented with marble columns and pilasters. 
This royal mansion was built by Louis XIV. for Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, and has since that period been a 
favourite resort of royalty. Bonaparte and Jisephine, 
in particular, delighted to reside here, aloof from the 


gorgeous parade of the palaces of St Cloud and Ver- 
sailles. There cannot be a more charming summer 
residence than the Grand-Trianon ; it is so light and 
airy, and placed so much in the midst of rural scenery. 
In the left wing are the apartments of the queen; in 
the right, those of the king; and the visitor is con- 
ducted through the whole, one room always opening 
into another from end to end. At present, the house 
is kept in good repair, and many excellent pictures 
are shown. The private apartments once used by 
Napoleon are plain in their furniture. The garden 
attached to this royal retreat is much admired, as well 
for its natural beauties as for the works of art with 
which it is ornamented. It is in a similar style with 
the gardens of the palace, and abounds in groves, 
salles de verdure, statues, and fountains. 

The Petit or Little Trianon is situated in a northerly 
direction from the foregoing, and is approached by a 
fine avenue of trees through the park. It was erected 
by Louis XV., and consists of a ground floor and two 
upper stories. The ground floor is partly paved with 
stone, and has a damp miserable appearance. The 
first story, which is reached by a wide stair, exhibits 
a series of rooms no way conspicuous for elegance or 
comfort. One or two bedrooms, which are decorated 
with satin hangings and bed furniture, are shown as 
those occupied by Maria Louisa at the period of the 
abdication of her husband. To compensate for the 
dreary aspect of the chateau, there are some remark- 
ably tine gardens attached; one called the English 
garden presents a most delightful landscape of natural 
objects, and ought to be visited by all strangers. It 
contains an elegant rotunda, called Temple d’Amour, 
and an octagonal pavilion, named the Salle de Musique 
de la Reine; but attention is chiefly directed to the 
beauty of the trees, the seemingly natural rivulets of 
water, and the pleasing retired spots of green verdure, 
for which the place has acquired so much notoriety. 

Such are the parks, gardens, and dependencies of 
this sumptuous royal residence of Versailles, which 
were principally laid out by the celebrated French 
landscape gardener Le Notre, to whose abilities they 
do the highest honour. The ordinary descriptions 
given of Versailles convey no adequate idea of the ex- 
tent of the pleasure-grounds, which cannot be less 
than twenty miles in circumference, and require days 
to examine with minuteness. 


KECOLLECTIONS OF ASTLEY’S. 
WHENEVER I find myself in need of a little excite- 
ment and relaxation from grave pursuits, I never 
fail in my object when I proceed to ‘‘ Astley’s Royal 
Amphitheatre.” The first time I visited the house 
was many years ago, during the lifetime of old Philip 
Astley, when that great reviver of horsemanship 
in England appeared as a leading character in the 
circle. I shall ever remember this man. He was 
one of your right good-hearted Englishmen—a capital 
specimen of John Bull; and although he could not 
speak half a dozen words together grammatically, yet 
he was not a bad fellow for all that, and possessed a 
large stock of natural politeness, with a flow of good 
feelings suitable to his professional character. Philip 
was no doubt a mountebank, but then he did the 
thing scientifically. It was mountebankery applied 
in avery remarkable way. The power he possessed of 
teaching horses to perform tricks, as well as act in 


dramatic performances, was quite amazing. He de- 
veloped the character of the horse to a greater extent 


than had ever been done by all the scientific men in 
the world. How he educated his horses I am unable 
to describe; yet it is well known, for he often men- 
tioned the circumstance, that kindness was the sole ele- 
ment of equestrian education. He treated these docile 
and beautiful animals like children, and by rewarding 
them with a mouthful of carrot, a piece of sweet ap- 
ple, or a crust of bread, he had the address to impress 
upon them the knowledge of having done well, and 
what would again be zequired of them. 

Besides his powers of training horses, he had a 
clever knack of cultivating a good Mr Merriman; 
but judging from his public exhibitions, the whip was 
here the grand instrument of instruction. How well 
do I recall to remembrance old Philip’s exhibitions 
with his clown, who, poor fellow, had a sad time of 
it! In his best coat, silk stockings, hair powdered, 
with a long queue, and whip with a longer lash, he 
would enter the circle, pace formally to the centre, 
make his obeisance to the audience, and call for Mr 
Merriman, who, approaching rather too familiarly, 
received a smart lash from his master’s whip, at which 
he would howl with expanded jaws, and remonstrate 
with those who laughed in the gallery, by asking how 
they would like it, and offer to bet a guinea that not 
one of them would like to be thought a fool. Then 
cringing in the most abject manner before the dignity 
of his master, he would take opportunities to get be- 


‘hind him, assume threatening attitudes, and ridicule 
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him ; but on the turn of his master’s head he suddenly 
adopted a manner so opposite as to create laughter, 
while the detection caused Mr Merriman to bellow 
most piteously. Silence being restored, Mr Astley 
would assure the fool it was all for his good, and he 
became reconciled. Approaching with boldness, he 
would inquire of his master’s cleverosity, “* How far 
it was from Westminster Bridge to the first of Au- 
gust ?” To which Mr Astley would reply, “Mr 
Merriman, none of your nonsense. I havn’t no hob- 
jection to hinstruct you concerning that there noble 
hanimal, the hoss. Do you know what a hoss is? 
Ah! I thought you didn’t; well, then, I will tell 
you. He isahanimal most useful to man. He is 
beautiful in a race, and he can win it! He can ma- 
neeuvre in a review, and he can be grand! He can 
charge in a battle, and he canbehawful!” The fool 
stares and exclaims, “ Lawk-a-daisy!” ‘Yes, Mr 
Merriman, he is the most generous of hanimals—pos- 
sesses the courage of a lion, the fleetness of a deer, 
the strength of a hox, and the docility of a spaniel. 
What do you think of all that there?”  Lawk-a- 
daisy!” ‘‘ Yes, Mr Merriman, and he is the friend 
of man, under kind treatment, I will show you what 
a hoss is. Bring in that there war-hoss and my sabre; 
I will show you how he and I can defend ourselves.” 
The horse and sabre were brought, Mr Astley mounted 
and exhibited the various divisions of the sword exer- 
cise (for Philip had been a dragoon in his young days), 
interspersed with puffs and pauses, for success had 
rendered him a specimen of good living, during which 
intervals Mr Merriman played all sorts of antics. 
Then succeeded a song from the stage; after which 
some good rope-dancing was exhibited. The rope-danc- 
ing apparatus being removed, Mr Astley again entered 
the circle, with his follower Mr Merriman at his heels, 
and a horse led in by a groom. Mr Astley began— 
“ Now, Mr Merriman, I will show you what will 
produce hastonishment; I ’avn’t told you ’alf what a 
boss can do. People run away with a hidea that 4 
hoss must be exposed to great barbarity for to make 
him hobedient. No sucha thing, Mr Merriman; you 
might as well think to make yourself a nobleman by 
eating cowcumbers and hinions. Do you see that 
there hoss ?—now hobserve him, Mr Merriman. Make 
your respects to the ladies”—the horse knelt. ‘‘ Now, 
to the gentlemen”—the horse bowed his head. ‘ Now, 
stand up for the king’’—the horse reared, and walked 
on his hind-legs. ‘‘ Now, rest yourself’’—the horse 
sat down like a dog on his haunches. A stove wae 
then brought in with a blazing fire and a kettle of 
boiling water on it, and placed in the centre of the 
circle. Mr Astley recommenced—“ Now, Mr Merri- 
man, it has been believed that a hoss will not go near 
afire. Nosuchathing, Mr Merriman; you might as 
well believe you wasn’t a fool. Give mea goblet with 
a little drop of brandy in it—werry vell. Now, my good 
hoss, if you have rested enough, fetch me the ’ot water 
to make my grog.” ‘The horse accordingly rose, took 
the kettle by his mouth from amid the flames, and filled 
up the goblet in Mr Astley’s hands. ‘‘ Werry vell. 
What do you think of that, Mr Merriman; if you could 
do it as vell, I vill heat my ’at. Now, do you think 
that there can be produced by hill treatment? No 
such a thing, Mr Merriman; you might as well try 
to make apple-dumplins with sawdust. But that there 
hoss can do more, as you shall see, Mr Merriman. 
Tell the fiddlers to play something where the time is 
vell marked.”’ The fool inquired if the musicians could 
play Bob and Joan ?—Yes. Sir Roger de Coverley ? 
—Yes. Foote’s minuet ?—Yes. ‘‘ Then play them all 
together.” Mr Astley having overheard the order, 
cries, ‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense, Mr Merriman; one tuus 
only, that the hoss may ’ear it distinctly—and place 
the platform that we may ’ear ’ow he keeps time.” 
The orchestra struck up a country dance, the horse 
sprar g on the temporary platform, and, by his tramp~ 
ing, marked the time with precision; at which the 
fool laughed immoderately loud, holding his sides. 
On being asked why he is thus noisy, he said that it was 
not dancing, but trotting on a trencher; that he did 
not believe the horse could gallop upon it, and thete- 
fore was a stupid horse. The musicians changed the 
time. The horse immediately quitted the platform, 
proceeded to Mr Astley, and thence to the orchestra. 
‘There, Mr Merriman; you see the hoss complains 
that the fiddlers have not kept time.” The fool ac- 
knowledged his mistake, and felt confident that the 
horse must havebeen kept at close practice on a 
harpsichord; then wondered if he could say the mul- 
tiplication-table all‘through ; but supposed, that, like 
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many others, he was taught to dance before he was 
taught to read. Still he was a very clever horse, and 
when he came to examine him closely, found him a 
very nice smooth one, indeed superfine, being both 
sides alike ;—-and much more of similar ribaldry. 
Such was the ordinary run of the kind of exhibitions 
at Astley’s, at which, however, a superior sort of per- 
formance was nightly added, called a burletta, a play 
or pantomime in which one or more horses performed. 
One of the best burlettas in these days was the story 
of the high-mettled racer, which was represented with 
surprising fidelity. The appropriate verses of the old 
ballad were recited at each change of scene, accom- 
panied by the jingling of a harpsichord, no dialogue at 
that time being permitted at the minor theatres. The 
docility of the horse in this series of his declining for- 
tunes excited the admiration of all who witnessed it ; 
he seemed to be impressed with a knowledge of the 
character and the circumstances of the story. He ap- 
peared in the first scene as a racer, in all the life and 
vigour common to that high-bred animal, impatient 
of the rein, and champing on the bit till he started. 
In the next scene he appeared as a hunter, expressing 
his eagerness by pawing the ground, erecting his ears, 
and snorting, till he was off to the full cry of the 
hounds. Next, he appeared in harness as a post-horse, 
aged and fatigued, standing with knees bent and 
lowered head ; aud when mounted, he went off with 
all the truth of such a reduced state. He then ap- 
peared drawing a sand-cart, in a situation of positive 
decrepitude, with his head down, his lips dropped, en- 
during the seeming harsh treatment of an unfeeling 
master, till he finally dropped and died. You saw 
him stretched out with sharp angular projecting bones, 
parts of his hide galled, and his bare ribs boldly pour- 
trayed on his miserable sides: He lies thus, a) most 
affecting spectacle to the pitying audience, and is about 
to be consigned to one of those men who purchase 
dying and dead horses for the sake of their skins. 
But, by a coup de theatre, the once high-mettled racer 
is happily saved from this conclusion to his career. 
A magician enters, and, after some amusing jugglery, 
raises the animal to life and vigour. His skin instan- 
taneously assumes its original gloss, his raws disap- 
pear, his bones cease to be visible, and he gallops off 
the stage amidst the plaudits of a thousand hands. 
One of Mr Astley’s most pleasing exhibitions con- 
sisted for many years in that which attended his giving 
a prize of a wherry to the winner in a boat-race upon 
the Thames. This great féte took place on the 12th 
of August, and the race was frequently admirably 
contested. But this public racing was merely an in- 
troduction to the show. No sooner was the victory 
ever, than the duors of the amphitheatre, which is si- 
tuated at an inconsiderable distance from the river, 
were opened, and in a few minutes a glorious house 
—an overflowing bumper—was accomplished ; for the 
idea jumped with the humours of the populace, and 
was made to pay capitally. The house being consti- 
tuted, a procession forthwith entered, composed of 
persons belonging to the concern bearing flags, nume- 
rous jolly young watermen in jackets and trousers, 
and the victor seated in the prize-boat, borne on the 
shoulders of his comrades. Having paraded the circle, 
they then formed a group of a nautical character on 
the stage, with the union-jack waving overhead to the 
national airs.of God Save the King and Rule Britannia, 
in fullchorus. This preliminary being over, Mr Astley 
advanced with rotund appearance and a smile on his 
elated countenance, amid deafening cheers. Now 


é@ame the! rich treat of a harangue from old Phil. 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen—This here is the yearly 
hanniversary of presenting my prize-werry:to the 
most successful vaterman in a boat-race, and there he 
is, ladies and gentlemen, seated in that there boat. 
(Applause.) I know he is thanking you all, ‘ladies and 
gentlemen, and he has already thanked me enough ; 
and {I wish him ’ealth and prosperity in his calling. 
He is a clever fellow, and, ladies and gentlemen, [ 
am proud to say he is a good man. His name is 
Charles Baynard, ladies aud gentlemen; and, more, 
ladies and gentlemen, he is a ’fectionate ’usband, and 
a foud father, ladies and gentlemen. Besides all this, 
ladies and gentlenven, he is a wirtuous son, and is 
kind to his old mother, ladies and gentlemen. But 
it is quite himpossible for me to tell all his good qua- 
lities, ladies and gentlemen ; you see as ’ow he is all 
of a perspiration, aud ‘requires care to be taken of 

“him; but I gives you my vord, ladies and gentlemen, 
that [ shall see him put to bed, and shan’t leave him 
till he has got a glass of ’ot brandy and vater, ladies 
and gentlemen.” And so, with a hearty hurrah from 
the whole corps dramatique, old Phil. marched off be- 
side his protegé, amid the waving of hats and the 
thundering sounds of Rale Britannia. 

These, these were the days, Mr Rigmarole—alas, 
we ne’er shall look upon their like again! Yet it is 
wrong to be so querulous. Although worthy old Phi- 
lip is now dead und gone, he has found a superlative 
successor in Ducrow, who now carries on the business 
of the Royal Amphitheatre. Who has not heard of the 
astonishing feats of this the greatest of all horsemen 
who ever existed or will exist ? 
him riding on four horses at once in his famous piece, 
the Courier of St Retersburg? But Ducrow’s horses 
are shown to the greatest advantage in burlettas— 
pieces in which they act a character. Their tracta- 
bility in this respect goes beyond any thing that could 
be supposed. There is one beautiful white horse, in 
particular, which wins all hearts, Perhaps he is the 


Who has not seen | 


favourite of the stud. He enters the circle in front of 
the stage alone, with zephyr-like wings attached to 
his shoulders, giving to him the character of Pegasus: 
he bounds or rather flies round the circle several times, 
as if in ecstatic consciousness of superiority ; his mane 
and tail erect, his fine eyes glistening, and his open 
nostrils displaying a brilliant red: so sleek, so elegant 
is this animal, that he is sufficient to occupy the atten- 
tion of the spectators for a time. Mr Ducrow enters 
during the excitement, with peculiar beauty of effect, 
as Apollo, habited in white, bearing a small harp, de- 
lightingly classical. The sounds fromthe harp attract 
the attention of Pegasus; he is, as it were, charmed, 
and becomes the gentle observer of the wishes of 
Apollo. After a few caresses, Apollo mounts, and, 
standing on the bare'back of this spirited animal, com- 
mences a series of graceful attitudes, while the harp 
is occasionally touched in unison with the elegance of 
the performance. After twenty circuits or more, ter- 
minating with surprising fleétness of the horse and 
dexterity of the rider, Apollo springs on the ground ; 
Pegasus rests himself in the centre of the circle, where 
a tranquil display of reclining attitudés and of beau- 
tiful grouping takes place. Apollo and Pegasus being 
white, and seen under a powerful brilliancy, they ap- 
pear in extraordinary lustre, altogether presenting a 
classical illustration of Apollo and Pegasus resting on 
Parnassus. This exhibition offers to the eye of taste 
a series of beautiful compositions, fraught with asso- 
ciations of a character richly poetical, and highly gra- 
tifying. 

Another exhibition of a different nature has been 
witnessed with great agitation and breathless anxiety. 


A few palm-trees, made by the carpenter and the- 


painter, are disposed in the circle:.a zebra or two pass 
across to assist in exciting an idea of Indian wildness. 
Mr Ducrow enters as an Indian with bow, arrows, 
and club; a leopard skin is thrown across his shoul- 
ders. He looks about as if in search of sport, display- 
ing great cheerfulness and agility. His manner of 
handling the club is excellent, during which a wild 
horse rushes towards him. Here it must be remarked, 
that although it is the same that enacted Pegasus, 
there is not in this performance a trace of that elegant 
and obsequious creature. He is now in unison with 
the scene—a horse wild and ferocious. His exertions 
to seize the Indian with his teeth are frightful. With 
his ears down, and his head outstretched, pursuing 
the Indian amid the trees, he is terrific, and snorts and 
kicks at being foiled. Atlength the Indian ventures 
into open ground, and a fierce encounter ensues. The 
horse lashes his tail, elevates his mane, rears, and en- 
deavours to strike down the man, who dexterously 
avoids every attack, every now and then dealing such 
as seem tremendous blows on the animal. He rages, 
shows his teeth, turns, and kicks frightfully. Here. 
turns to the charge with fury; again he is met by the 
Indian with dauntless vigour, and the combat rages, 
till, from a powerful blow on the head, the. horse reels 
and falls, the Indian leaps on the body, and dispatches 
his adversary amid the shouts of the audience. 

In my opinion, Ducrow’s favourite horse is seen to 
best advantage in the celebrated “Spanish Bull Fight.” 
I think I should describe this piece merely to present 
a climax to the wonderful performances of the horse 
in his efforts to amuse the public. This burletta is 
more intricate in plot than the preceding. Thescene 
lies in Spain, and the persons engaged are princes, 
princesses, dons, and hidalgos, for whose gratification 
a bull-fight is to be displayed ; all is therefore on a 
scale of peculiar grandeur. The grandees assemble 
in splendid cavalcade, with numerous attendants. After 
ascending a flight of steps from the circle to the stage, 
the royal persons there take their seats, when the ce- 
remony commences with a procession of picadores and 
banderilleros, or foot combatants, bearing red flags 
and small barbed darts, ornamented with coloured 
ribands. Then follow many combatants on horse- 
back bearing lances, all of whom arrange themselves, 
and a signal is given by sound of trumpets ordered 
by the alguazils or officers. The doors are opened, 
and the bull stalks forth. The effect is electric. The 
audience appear alarmed at the terrific appearance of 
the beast, particularly those who have no previous 
knowledge of Ducrow’s horses, or that this is the 
gentle and beautiful white horse with a bull’s skin 
over his padded neck and body, his head supplied 
with horns, and his hoofs painted as if cloven, in 
every respect appearing like a tremendous bull, wild 
and fierce. 

On entering the circle, he stares wildly around, and 
then rushes on the principal cavalier, personated by 
Mr Ducrow, who receives the attack, and by exercis- 
ing his spear dexterously, goads the bull into madness, 
the consequence of which is, that the bull attacks 
another horse by goring him in the body; but’ he is 
saved from destruction: by the foot combatants, who 
flutter their red flags in the bull’s face, and draw the 
attack on themselves, from which they escape with 
dificulty. Another horseman ventures to confront 
the furious animal, but is upset, and the horse falls, 
having apparently received a death-wound. The com- 
bat'is then renewed by the chief cavalier, and con- 
tinued some time, with various effects of skill and 
fury. Norhing is deficient in this scene but the bleed- 
ing wounds. A glance at the countenances of the 
spectators is not the least amusing; their mouths are 
open, their eyeballs fixed, and they shudder with 
horror. A cheering word, indeed, becomes necessary 
to recall them to consciousness. After a time, the 


horsemen retire, and the bull is farther irritated by 
the combatants on foot; they pierce his shoulders, 
and fix their barbed bandaliers, while the fury of the 
animal is expended on their red flags. More than 
half an hour is he tortured into desperation ; he tosses 
his head, runs madly about, till, weary and panting, 
he sinks to the earth under his manifold wounds. A 
sledge now enters, drawn by decorated horses, and the 
dead bull is borne off to the sound of trumpets. The 
court and cavalcade retire, and the spectacle con- 
cludes. 

After witnessing this performance, no oné'can with- 


‘hold’his surprise at the perfect knowledge of the busi- 


ness of the scene which this horse evinces. There ig 
no deviation from character; he is throughout a bull ; 
his trot, the management of his horns, and the fierce 
rush with his head, all display something more than 
could be expected even from the most sagacious horse 
of Mr Ducrow’s stud. 
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BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
MRS HUTCHINSON, 

Mrs Lucy Hurcuinson was the daughter of Sir. 
Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower of Londox 
during the reign of Charles I. In a memoir of her 
husband, written by her, and which is one’ of the most 
pleasing pieces of biography in the English language, 
she praises highly the integrity, benevolence, and mu- 
tual affection of her parents. Her fathér' had a very 
decided dislike for those gay young gentlemen who 
merely know how to court the ladies and study the 
fashion of their dress; he considered usefulness and 
learning as the true tests of respectability. From 
these intelligent, judicious, and thoroughly well-bred 
parents, Lucy Apsley probably derived the sedate and 
somewhat matronly character by which she was early 
distinguished. At four years old, she read perfectly 
well; and her memory was so great, that she could 
repeat almost exactly the sermons she heard. Atseven 
years of age, she had eight tutors, in languages, music, 
dancing, writing, and needlework ; but study was the 
only thing she really loved; and she pursued it with 
a degree of eagerness that threatened to be prejudicial 
to her health. In Latin, she outstripped her brothers, 
although they were very clever, and exceedingly in- 
dustrious. For female employments and elegant ac- 
complishments, she had less taste than her mother 
wished ; and she held the usual sports of children in 
great contempt. She says, ‘‘ When I was obliged to 
entertain such children as came to visit me, I tired 
them with more grave instructions than their mothers, 
and plucked all their babies to pieces, and kept them 
in such awe, that they were glad when I entertained 
myself with older company.” 

Colonel John Hutchinson, whom this young lady 
afterwards married, was the son of Sir Thomas Hut- 
chinson, and Lady Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Biron of Newstead, one of the ancestors of Lord 
Byron, the poet. He is represented as a gentleman 
of graceful person, highly cultivated mind, and very 
prepossessing manners ; and as he was the eldest sur- 
viving son of his father, he was a match alike desir- 
able to mothers and daughters. He passed through 
the usual routine of education prescribed for gentle- 
men of that period, and was distinguished for his 
literary attainments, his skill in active and graceful 
exercises, and his very correct taste in music. Soon 
after he left the university, he determined to travel in 
France; and as some delay occurred in forming the 
necessary arrangements, he was advised to make a 
short visit to Richmond, where the prince at that time 
held his court. Crowds of gay company were of course 
attracted to the place, and a young gentleman of Mr 
Hutchinson’s pretensions received abundant atten- 
tions from the wealthy, the witty, and the beauti- 
ful. 

One day, when there was a great deal of company 
at the house, some one sung a song, which was much 
admired. A gentleman present observed that it was 
written by a lady in the neighbourhood. Mr Hut- 
chinson, fancying something of rationality in the 
sonnet, beyond the customary reach of a she-wit, said 
he could scarcely believe it was a woman’s. The 
gentleman asserted that the verses were written by 
Miss Lucy Apsley, and being a great admirer of the 
author, he was very enthusiastic in her praises. Upon 
this, Mr Hutchinson said, ‘I cannot rest until this 
lady returns. I must be acquainted with her.” His 
informant replied, “‘ You must not expect that, sir. 
She will not be acquainted with gentlemen. How- 
ever this song may have stolen forth, she is extremely 
unwilling to have her perfections known. She lives 
only in the enjoyment of herself, and has not the hu- 
manity to communicate that happiness to any of our 
Sex.” 

The information of this reserved humour pleased 
Mr Hutchinson more than all he had heard, and his 
thoughts became completely occupied with the hopes 
of seeing her. At last, news was brought that Mrs 
Apsley and her daughter would return in a few days. 
The messenger had some bride laces in his pocket, 
and, for the sake of fun, he allowed the company to 
suppose the young lady was married. Mr Hitehiii. 
son became very pale, and was obliged to leave the 
room. He began to think there-w4s magic in the 
place, which enchanted men out of their right senses. 
The next day, it was ascertained that the tidings of 
her marriage was a mere hoax; and as scon as she 
arrived, Mr Hutchinson, under the pretence of escort- 
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ing her little sister, went to her father’s house, and 
obtained a sight of the being who had so much occu- 
pied his thoughts. Judging from the engraved pers 
trait of Mrs Hutchinson, she must have been eminently 
beautiful. At all events, the eager lover was not dis- 
appointed in her appearance ; and she at first sight 
was surprised with an unusual liking in her soul for 
a gentleman whose countenance and graceful mien 
promised an extraordinary person. 

At their first interview, there was something of me- 
lancholy negligence about her; for her parents, dis- 
pleased that she had refused several advantageous 
offers, had urged her to a marriage for which her 
heart had no inelination.. From a sense of duty, she 
tried to bring her feelings to their wishes, but was 
finally obliged to confess that she could not, without 
destruction to her happiness. Mr Hutchinson, being 
informed of these cizcumstances, and finding her will- 
ing to encourage his acquaintance, believed that the 
same secret power had given them a mutual inclina- 
tion for each other. He visited her father’s house 
daily, and it was not long before they had agreed to 
become man and wife. 

The day that the friends on both sides met to con- 
elude the marriage, she fell ill of the small-pox; her 
life was in desperate hazard, and for a long time the 
disease made her the most deformed person that could 
be seen; yet he was nothing troubled about it, but 
married her as soon as she was able to. quit the cham- 
ber, when the priest and all that saw her were af- 
frighted to look on her; but his justice and constancy 
were recompensed by her entire recovery. One thing 
is worthy of imitation in him: though he had as 
strong an affection for her as. ever man had, he did 
not declare it till he had first acquainted his father ; 
and after that he would make no engagement but 
what his love and honour bound him in, wherein he 
was more firm than all the oaths in the world could 
have made him, notwithstanding ‘many powerful 
temptations of wealth and beauty ; for his father, be- 
fore he knew his son’s inclinations, had concluded 
another treaty for him, much more advantageous to 
his family, and worthy of his’ liking. The parent 
was as honourably indulgent to his affection as the 
som was strict in the observance of his duty ; and at 
length, after about fourteen months’ various exercise 
of his mind in the pursuit, the marriage was accom- 
plished to the full content of all. 

For two years after this union, Mr Hutchinson en- 
joyed the dignified retirement of an English country 
gentleman ; and as religious controversy at that time 
interested the whole nation, the study of theology 
was largely mingled. with his literary pursuits. At 
first they resided about ten. miles from London, to 
which Mrs Hutchinson’s habits and early associations 
rendered her extremely attached. But their two 
eldest sons were twins; and as the family increased 
rapidly, it was deemed expedient to remove to a 
cheaper part of the country... They therefore retired 
to his estate in Awthorpe, Nottinghamshire. Here 
they had not long remained before the discord of civil 
war, which had long been heard in the distance, 
sounded its fearful alarm through the land. The 
dreadful massacres in Ireland in 1641 aroused Mr 
Hutchinson to the state of public affairs. He entered 
warmly into the disputes existing between the king 
and parliament; but while he zealously maintained 
the pretensions of the latter, he had an earnest desire 
that bloodshed should be avoided, if possible. 

The open. demonstration of his political opinions, 
of course, made him an object of suspicion to the 
royalists, and various attempts were made to seize 
his person. When the parliament collected forces 
under the command of Lord Essex, he joined the 
army; and having resolved to defend the town and 
castle of Nottingham against the king’s troops, he was 
chosen governor of that place. His wife followed him, 
sharing all bis counsels and his dangers. 

In addition to the difficulties with which Mrs 
Hutchinson was here surrounded, it happened, amid 
the inevitable horrors of civil war, that her brother, 
Sir Allen Apsley, commanded a troop of horse in the 
king’s service, and was frequently on duty in the same 
part of the country where her husband was fighting 
for the parliament. It is, however, to the honour of 
the English people that this civil contest was carried 
on for years with few instances of personal violence. 
The Puritan colonel lived on very cordial terms with 
his Cavalier brother-in-law. Protected by mutual 
passes, they often visited each other, and exchanged 
various civilities, without any attempt on either side 
to persuade the other from the performance of what 
he considered his duty... During this trying period, 
when her husband was endangered by treachery within 
the castle, and warfare without, Mrs Hutchinson be- 
haved most admirably: Shut up with him in the gar- 
rison, she enlivened him by her cheerful fortitude, 
soothed him with her tenderness, and assisted him by 
her advice. Her heroism and energy encouraged the 
troops; and she herself attended upon the sick, and 
dressed the wounds of the sufferers, both captives and 
conquerors. Her eldest daughter died in Nottingham 
Castle, being a weakly child, in consequence of the 
fatigue and anxiety her mother had undergone. 

Colonel Hutchinson remained in this garrison until 
the close of the war; at which time his health was 
much impaired by the hardships to which he had 
been exposed. He was afterwards returned to par- 
hamens for the town which he had so bravely de- 
tended, 2nd being appointed a member of the High 
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Court of Justice, for the tria] of the king, he con- 
sidered it his duty to concur in the sentence of con- 
demnation against the unfortunate Charles I. After 
the Restoration, his punishment was limited to a 
discharge from parliament, and from all offices, civil 
and military, for ever. With this decision, he re- 


| turned ‘to Awthorpe, where he spent nearly a year 


in the enjoyment of his quiet and tasteful pursuits. 


| But Charles II. was not disposed to trust the loyalty 


of those who had beheaded his father. Colonel Hut- 
chinson was seized, upon suspicion of being concerned 
in.a treasonable plot, and was conveyed by un armed 
guard to London, his wife, with their eldest son and 


daughter, accompanying him. The prisoner was com- 
| mitted to the Tower, and treated with great harshness. 
_ For several weeks his wife was not permitted to visit 


him ; but.she would not rest until her earnest prayers, 
aided by the powerful intercession of her brother, were 
granted. It was her wish to take lodgings in the Tower, 
but this was refused. She was obliged, in the depth of 
winter, to walk from her residence every day to dinner, 
and back again at night. This was a forlorn kind of 
existence, but the colonel endured it with perfect con- 
tent and cheerfulness. His wife bore all her own toils 
joyfully tor the love of him, but could not be other- 
wise than very sad at the sight of his undeserved 
sufferings. He would very sweetly and kindly chide 
her for it, and te}l her if she were but cheerful, he 
should think this suffering the happiest thing that 
ever befel him. Although no formal accusation was 
ever brought against Colonel Hutchinson, and no evi- 
dence specified as the ground of his detention, he was 
imprisoned in the Tower ten months. His energetic 
and affectionate wife laboured without ceasing for his 
deliverance, and his oppressors often found themselves 
embarrassed and confounded by her eloquent argu- 
ments. But the most urgent solicitations, aided by 
all the powerful intercession she could procure, were 
of novavail.. He was suddenly removed from the Tower 
to Sandown Castle, in Kent, where he was confined 
in a very damp unwholesome apartment, with another 
prisoner of the most vulgar and brutal manners. Here 
he died on the llth of September i664, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, after eleven months of severe 
imprisonment. Four sons and four daughters survived 
him; and for their edification Mrs Hutchinson wrote 
the memoir of her husband. The book might with 
propriety be called the History of Her Own Times; for 
itis in fact a very philosophical view of the state of 
parties in England at that period, and of the causes 
which produced them. In her brief sketches of pub- 
lic men, she evinces singular discrimination and clear- 
ness of mind; and considering how dearly her best 
affections were united with the interests of one party, 


her candour and impartiality are remarkable; but so 


large a portion of the work is occupied with details of 
the petty feuds and factions of the day, that, as a 
whole, it can be interesting to but few, even of English 
Ber husband is always mentioned with ro- 
mantic tenderness, and deep sensibility. She evi- 
dently loved him with her whole soul; and when he 
was gone, she was a widow indeed. In her latter 
days she is known to have suffered considerably from 
the ruin of her husband's fortunes and patrimony. 
Mrs Hutchinson was possessed of talent and learn- 
ing that would have given her a high reputation in 
any age, and which were very extraordinary ina lady 
of that period ; yet she performed all the duties of a 
woman in a mostexemplary manner. The Edinburgh 


Review pays the following tribute to her memory :— 


“Education is certainly far more generally diffused in 
our days, and accomplishments infinitely more com- 
mon; but the perusal of this volume has taught us to 
doubt whether the better sort of women were not fa- 
shioned of old by a purer and more exalted standard ; 
and whether the most eminent female cf the present 
day would not appear to disadvantage by the side of 
Mrs Hutchinson. Thereis something in the domestic 
virtue and calm commanding mind of this English 
matron, that makes the Corinnes and Heloises appear 
very insignificant. We may safely venture to assert, 
that a nation which produces many such wives and 
mothers as Mrs Lucy Hutchinson, must be both great 
and happy.” 


RAFFLING FOR A MAN TO BE SHOT. 

Tn an interesting’ paper in a late number of the 
United Service Journal, entitled “ Traditions of the 
American War of Independence,” there is an account 
of the manner in which General Washington carried 
into execution his determination to put a stop to exe- 
cuting American officers by executing English officers 
in revenge. A Captain Haddy, of the Jersey state 
troops, had been executed, and Washington directed 
one of the officers of the English army, who were 
prisoners, to be selected by lot to suffer death in re- 
taliation, Thescene is thus described :—“ The briga- 
dier, however, was deat to all remonstrances. . His 
orders, he said, were peremptory ; he was very sorry, 
but he ceuld not even consent to so much delay as 
m-gnt be necessary to bring up a eaptain from Vir- 
ginia, where, on the march of the depdt into Mary- 
land, he had been left. ‘When all is over,’ he 
continued, ‘and the lot bas declared on whom the 
blow must fall, then you may rely upon it that every 
indulgence shall be shown which you could expect, or 
my own feelings dictate,’ Butin the meanwhile, there 
remained but one course to pursue. A victim must 


be chosen from the gentlemen present, and the aide- 


_de-camp was directed to prepare lots in another apart- 
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ment. It would be quite impossible to describe the 
sensations which I experienced, and which were, I 
doubt not, experienced in a like degree by others dur- 
ing tbe brief pause which ensued on this officer’s de- 
parture. Few words were interchanged, though all 
kept up, apparently without any exertion, a good 
countenance. But the pause was not of long dura- 
tion; for in about ten minutes the aide-de-camp re- 
turned, accompanied by another gentleman, each 
bearing in his hand a hat, while a drum-boy followed, 
as well as an officer of dragoons, the commander, as 
we were already apprised, of the prisoner’s escort. 
|In each hat were thirteen pieces of paper. That 
held, by the aide-de-camp contained twelve inscribed 
with names and one blank; that held by the other 
gentleman, twelve blanks and one inscribed with 
a name. The drum-bey put in his hand, and after 
reading a name aloud, drew a slip of paper from the 
second hat, which, as long as it was blank, left the 
individual named in safety. Ten names were thus 
drawn ; the eleventh—having the fatal mark attached 
to it—was that of Captain Asgill of the Guards, to 
whom the brigadier pointed, while he said to the offi- 
cer of dragoons, ‘that gentleman is your prisoner.’ 
The excitement of the scene was now over, and we 
gazed upon poor Asgill with a bitterness and intensity 
of feeling such as defied control. He was barely nine- 
teen years of age——lively, brave, handsome—an only 
son, as we all knew, and an especial favourite with 
his comrades. To see him, as we did at that moment, 
in the full bloom of youth and beauty, and to know 
that his days, nay, his hours, were numbered—that 
was a demand upon the fortitude of those who loved 
him, such as they could not meet. We all lifted up 
our voices and wept; and while a warm pressure of 
the hand was exchanged with each in his turn, the 
object of so much commiseration found it no easy mat- 
ter himself to restrain his tears. Nor, to do them jus- 
tice, were the Americans, either within or without the 
house, indifferent spectators of thedrama. The briga- 
dier at once consented to delay the removal of the vic- 
tim till the following morning, and readily granted a 
passport for the purpose of enabling an officer to set 
out on the instant for New York. ‘The crowd, too— 
and a dense multitude was assembled round the house 
—evinced their sympathy by such exclamations of pity 
as crowds are wont to offer, while at the same time 
frequent voices were heard to exclaim, ‘ Well, them 
Gritishers be strange chaps; they all went in laugh- 
ing and talking—and now, when the thing is settled, 
they are all in tears, except the young man on whom 
the lot has fallen.” And so in truth it was; there was 
not a dry eye among us, except that of Asgill him- 
self, as we proceeded from the Black Bear to Major 
Gordon’s quarters.” It is satisfactory to add, that 
Washington gave up his stern resolve, and Asgill was 
saved. 
"_- RUSSIAN CALCULATING Boy. 

In the “‘ Memoirs of the Imperial University of 
Moscow,” we find the following interesting details re- 
specting a child who is said to display the most extra- 
ordinary genius for the solution of arithmetical pro- 
blems. His name is Ivan Petroff, his age eleven 
years, and he is the son of a simple peasant of Rago- 
zine, a village in the district of Kologrivoff, govern- 
ment of Kostroma. He neither knows how to read 
nor write, but resolves the most complicated problems 
in arithmetic by the force of his imagination and me- 
mory alone. In the month of May last he was exa- 
mined by the civil governor of Kostroma,) when he 
answered every question put to him with the utmost 
exactness; and shortly after, Professor Perevostchi- 

| koff, on visiting the establishments of public instruc- 
tion, had an occasion of witnessing the extraordinary 
feats in the way of calculation performed by this boy. 
An enumeration of the questions put to this precocious 
arithmetician is then given in the ‘‘ Memoirs ;” but 
as they are much the same in nature and difficulty as 
those which have been resolved in this country by cal- 
culating boys, we shall not weary the patience of our 
readers by transcribing them. It is said that he re- 
solves these intricate questions with the greatest ease, 
and scarcely ever takes his eyes for a moment from 
the other children of the gymnasium, whoare playing 
around him. One of these problems is perhaps worth 
| Stating, on account of its complexity. It was as fol- 
lows :—A certain number of poods of sugar were pur- 
chased for five hundred rubles; if three poods more 
had been bought for the same sum, it would have hap- 
pened that each pood would have cost three rubles 
| less; the question then is, how many poods were pur- 
chased ?. On this being proposed, the boy appeared a 
little embarrassed ; he balanced one of his feet on the 
| other, and, turning his head aside, remained, without 
| moving, for the space of seventeen minutes; he then 
replied ‘* twenty poods.” Astonished at the accuracy 
of the answer, the examiner asked him how he had 
arrived at this conclusion; but he could extract no 
satisfactory information from the child ; but from 
what he said, it appeared that he had arrived at a 
knowledge of the true number by successive supposi- 
tions of numbers. The Emperor of Russia, on paying 
the gymnasium of Kostroma a visit, saw young Pe- 
troff, and had him examined in his presence, and af- 
ter expressing his admiration of his extraordinary 
faculty, ordered the civil governor to place the sum of 
one thousand rubles at interest for the benefit of the 
boy, and instructed the director of the gymnasium to 
have him taught to read and write, in the Russian, 
German, and French languages. 
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Column for Young People. 
I REMEMBER, when I was a youth like yourselves, 
that nothing astonished me more than the variety of 
opposite opinions which seemed to prevail upon all 
subjects, both in this and other countries. It was what 
I could not comprehend, for as the asserter of each 
opinion declared that he alone was right in his theory, 
I could not understand how all could be right, if all 
differed less or more from each other. I believe that 
this, generally speaking, forms one of the difficulties 
lying in the way of youth, which unfortunately no in- 
structor ever thinks it worth his while to explain, so 
that, upon a thousand important points, the bewil- 
dered boy grows up in total ignorance, or, what is 
worse, full of intolerant prejudices, injurious to his 
prospects in life, orto the society of which he becomes 
a member. I hope you will not take it amiss if I offer 
you a few words of advice on this subject. 

Let us in the first place consider what is meant by 
opinion. . It is a belief—a conviction of the senses or 
the understanding; nevertheless, it is a thing obvi- 
ously depending on times, circumstances, and bodily 
temperaments. It may arise from overhasty conclu- 
sions, and may be affected by the impulses of passion. 
The formation of an opinion is often exceedingly de- 
ceptive. When we make up our minds, as it is called, 
upon any given subject, we are inclined to believe 
that all opinions of an opposite character have been, 
and are, erroneous. We are apt to laugh at every 
body’s opinion but our own. All this betrays a de- 
ficiency of sober reflection, an ignorance of the his- 
tory and faculties of mankin@, and a want of knowledge 
of the world. The people of every country possess 
epinions favourable to their own fashions, customs, 
laws, and religion, and unfavourable to those of other 
nations. A love of one’s own country is certainly a 
commendable feeling, but it should be a love arising 
from examination and conviction, not from prejudice. 
The Hindoo worships the river Ganges. We, by our 
education, know that this is nonsense. The bigoted 
hut conscientious Turk will go to death upon it, that 
Mahomet was a true prophet. We, by our superior 
intelligence and reading, know that Mahomet was 
a vile impostor. The people who lived in our own 
country a hundred years ago were of belief that 
certain old’ women, whom they termed witches, 
could, by supernatural powers, raise tempests at sea 
and land, and malevolently interrupt the course of 
human affairs. The people who possessed this belief 
were perfectly conscientious in their opinion ; yet we 
know that this opinion was a gross absurdity. We 
know that our ancestors believed in an impossibility. 
Opinion is therefore, as we see, a thing of time and 
place. The opinion that is supposed to be right in 
one century is wrong in thenext. What is considered 
to be a right opinion in Asia, is thought wrong in 
Europe. Whatis deemed a correct and praiseworthy 
belief in Britain, is reckoned an absurdity in France. 
Indeed, it is often seen that the opinion which is 
held good in one district of a country, is looked upon 
with contempt in other districts—so that the whole 
world is found to be covered, as it were, with a va- 
riety of opinions and shades of opinions, like the di- 
versified colours by which countries are depicted in 
amap. Opinion, I have said, is also dependent on 
temperament of the body. This is a melancholy truth. 
A fat and choleric man does not think in exactly the 
same way asalean man. A man who enjoys all the 
comforts which opulence can purchase, has a ten- 
dency to think differently in some things from a man 
who is suffering under misfortunes or poverty. So 
strangely constituted isthe principle which governs 
opinion, tat most men have reason to alter their opi- 
nions on many points in their progress through lite. 
They form an opinion in youth, from which, in man- 
hood, they depart, and form another; and this other 
they modify into something else as old age comes 
upon them. 

What does all this wonderful contrariety of opinion 
teach us? Since we see that opinion is dependent on 
the locality of our birth, on the age in which we live, 
on the condition in which we may chance to be placed, 
and on the physical qualities of our bodies, have we 
therefore no power over opinion? Must we be its 
slave? These are questions of a solemn character, 
and they must be answered soberly. The contrariety 
of opinion existing in times and places teaches us, in 
the first place, humility, which is the foundation of 
many heavenly virtues. ,It shows us that the opinions 
which we may form, particularly on abstract subjects, 
may possibly neither be the most correct nor the 
most enduring. Perhaps what we have taken up and 
cherished as our opinion may after all be a delusion. 
In learning a lesson of humility and distrust of our 
own style of thinking, weare impressed with a tender 
regard for the opinions of others—opinions which 
most likely have been taken up on grounds equally 
conscientious with our own. 

Although opinion is commonly dependent on those 
contingent circumstances which I have noticed, it 
cannot be allowed that we have no power over it. 
We have a power over the formation of opinion to a 
certain extent, and it is my present object to show 
how this power can be exerted in order to enable us 


the hgtter vo fulfil the duties of life. The reason why 


opinion is so illusory in its nature, is, that mankind 
have ever been excessively careless in the adoption of 
their opinions. ‘'hey are in the habit of picking up 
random ideas, which they mould into an opinion ; 
and after having made up their minds on what they 
think is their opinion, they will listen to no expla- 
nation of the opinions of others. Their obstinacy, 
their self-conceit, their self-interest, their wish to 
please the party to which they have attached them. 
selves, induce them to hold fast to their original 
opinion, until time or experience, in all likelihood, 
wear it down, and its absurdity is secretly pressed 
upon their notice. But even after its absurdity is 
disclosed, they are sometimes ashamed to say they have 
altered it; and so, perhaps, they have one opinion 
which they keep locked up in their bosom, and an- 
other which they bring into daily use, and flourish 
before company. 

It is your duty as good members of society, and with 
a view to self-respect, to be very cautious in the forma- 
tion, and, most of all, in the display, of your opinions. 
Many excellent men, on arriving at middle life, have 
deeply regretted that they should have heedlessly 
published their early and hastily-formed opinions in 
youth. They had reasoned, as they thought, soundly, 
but it was without a knowledge of the world, or its 
history. They now perceive that there was some- 
thing which they had not taken into account when 
they made up their minds; and it is principally with 
the view of preventing you from falling into a scrape 
of this nature that I now address you. 

While yet under the training of parents, guardians, 
and teachers, it is your duty to receive with confidence 
the instructions by which it is attempted to enlighten 
your minds, and to put you in the way of well-doing. 
But these friends of your youth will probably tell you 
that when you pass from under their guardianship 
into the active scenes of life, you become a responsi- 
ble being, responsible alike to human and divine laws ; 
and that you must now think for yourself. At this 
critical period of your existence, you have every 
chance of coming in contact with the idle, the dissi- 
pated, the frivolous, who will try to make you em- 
brace erroneous opinions, and who will possibly put 
the most mischievous books into your hands for 
perusal. Do not be led away by such machinations ; 
neither be dismayed by the number of wits or profane 
jesters who may assail you. Do your duty manfully. 
In order that you may attain a correct opinion on the 
great debateable subjects that you will hear rung in 
your ears through life, begin a course of reading those 
good and authoritative works which intelligent friends 
will recommend to your notice. Take every oppor- 
tunity of cultivating your understanding, of enlarging 
your ideas, of banishing prejudices. 

I would recommend you, in particular, to study not 
only the history, but the genius of the people among 
whom you live. The history of the country is too 
frequently only a series of relations of battles, and 
trash of that nature; and in order to arrive at a cor- 
rect knowledge of the institutions, the usages, and the 
genius or character of the nation, you will require to 
think long and coolly. Look always at the different 
sides of a question; for you must remember that 
there are always many ways of telling a story. In 
proportion as you advance in your private studies, 
and acquire a knowledge of the passions and conduct 
of mankind, you will more and more be able to form 
a correct opinion. There is one thing which you 
will learn with surprise from this kind of experience, 
and that is, that many, though holding different 
opinions, are driving towards the same end in the 
main. They have only differed upon trifles, and per- 
haps fought about mere words. This is one of the 
strange weaknesses of the human race, into which 
you will find it difficult to avoid falling. The more 
that you learn, the more will you see cause to enter- 
tain a liberal view of the opinions of others. It is 
the exercise of this liberality of mind which forms a 
distinguishing trait in the manners of our country. 
By the British constitution, every one is allowed per- 
fect freedom of opinion, a gift above all price, which 
it is our duty not to prostitute or abuse. Let us form 
our opinions on solid grounds of conviction—let us 
cherish these opinions to the adornment of our lives 
—and let us so maintain a due regard for the opinions 
of others, that we show forth, in our feelings and ac- 
tions, that most excellent of all virtues—CuHanriry. 


AUSTRIAN SALT MINES. 

Visitors were formerly let down and drawn up 
through the shaft by a rope fastened to a chain; but 
since the emperor—a great technologist, an especial 
amateur and patron of all manufactures and mechan- 
ism—visited this mine some years ago, a staircase has 
been contrived, the steps being for the most part cut 
out of the salt-bed, and boarded over. After we were 
clad in miners’ frocks, as a protection against the mois- 
ture of the salt crystals, and provided with mine-lights, 
we began our journey in long lines. ‘Ten staircases, 
each of three flights of nine steps—to wit, 270 steps— 
lead to the first story. The skilfully vaulted roofs of 
these immense halls—in working out which care is 
taken to leave as much of the salt-rock as is necessary to 
support the arch—are magnificent ; and the reflection 
of the mass of torches and miners’ lamps, carried by a 
company of more than fifty persons, from the millions 
of salt crystals, produced a splendid effect, especially 
as the most interesting points were further illuminated 


by stationing there people with large pine-torches, and 
lighting smal] fires upon the lofty projections of the 
salt-rock. The effect was indescribably grand and 
beautiful. A passage by water in the second story 
is peculiarly interesting. The lake, which is pretty 
deep, winds through two immense rock caverns; and 
the effect of the boat, with its abundant lights, as it 
turned from the one cavern to the other, illuminating 
the dark walls, whose crystals sparkled like diamonds, 
was most striking. Amongst the most remarkable 
points is a waterfall, which, picturesquely beautiful, 
pours over a monstrous rock; this was duly lighted 
with pine-torches; and we standing thirty fathoms 
below, upon the staircase beside the falling water, 
enjoyed a magnificent sight. In the loftiest hall a 
chandelier has been fashioned, and left in the proper 
place; it has an admirable effect. But what is most 
beautiful is a chapel, with all its appurtenances—as 
altar-piece, lights, ower-wreaths, images, &c., which 
may be really termed a work of art. It is only a pity 
that these works of art are so short-lived, dissolving 
away in a very few years. The greatest surprise still 
awaited us. By the direction and at the expense of 
Prince Lichtenstein, what is called the ball-room, an 
immense oblong, very lofty, with polished walls and 
smoothed floor, was illuminated with coloured lamps, 
and adorned with transparencies, that had been used - 
at the time of the emperor’s visit. These halls are in 
number more than ahundred. The number of the 
workmen, with their superintendants, &c., exceeds a 
thousand; and the yearly sale of salt—which is di- 
vided into four sorts, the crystal-clear, in veins, and 
the greenish, grey, and black, in layers—amounts to 
upwards of a million and a half of hundredweights.— 
Behr’s Travels in the East of Europe. 


A YOUNG LADY’S WISH. 
[By Mrs Abdy.] 
I’m tired of myself and my nation ; 
‘* Coming out” can afford me no bliss, 
When depressed by a dull education 
So formal and lifeless as this. 
How greatly a few foreign graces 
My manners and mind would enhance ; 
I sigh for new scenes and new faces, 
I long to be finished in France ! 


In a ball-room I tremble to venture, 
I cannot walk on tiptoe with skill, 
Through my eye-lashes peep as I enter, 
Or ‘call up a smile” when I will. : 
My air is not gracefully airy, 
I look cold and demure in the dance ; 
I should simper and bound like a fairy 
If I spent but a season in France! 
My attitudes make no impression 
Standing up in a Tableau Vivant, 
My voice has an English expression 
In the chanson of ** Portrait Charmant.” 
Would ‘‘ Acted Charade” were abolished ! 
When I guess them, ’tis merely by chance ; 
My wits would be sharpened and polished 
If I passed but one season in France ! 
I cannot braid my hair with precision, 
My scarf will not gracefully float, 
In colours I’ve no just decision. 
I’ve a most unbecoming capote ; 
My dress seems to set at defiance 
All efforts at grace or romance ; 
Well, the toilette is surely a science 
That can only be studied in France ! 


Then I’ve scarce conversation sufficient 
To amuse a few spinsters at tea, 
In on dits 1 am sadly deficient, 
I fail at a smart repartee : 
Mauvaise honte, by which many are undone, 
My senses appear to entrance ; 
I shall never be fitted for London, 
Till I go to be finished in France ! 


REPLY. 

Dear girl, do not dream of such labours ; 
Such folly is shown in your speech, 

That I really believe our French neighbours 
Could find you few lessons to teach. 

You prove that on this side the water, 
Frivolity makes quick advance. 

None would take you for England’s meek daughter, 
You seem so well fitted for France ! 

But say, will each foolish employment 
In which you now idly engage, 

Afford you support and enjoyment 
In the long dreary winter ofage? = 

Will your name the respected collection 
Of Britain’s wise matrons enhance ? 

No such women would shrink from connection 
With the gay thoughtless trifler of France ! 


Our land, famed for valour and beauty, 
Has gifts yet more dear to impart— 
Domestic affection and duty, 
The joys of the home and the heart. 
Oh ! if we would still beyond others 
In knowledge and virtue advance, 
Let us hope that our wives and our mothers 
May never be ‘‘ finished in France !” 
—New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir. 
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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


WAR OF THE IDLE AGAINST THE BUSY. 
Noz the least of the troubles of a busy man is to pro- 
tect himself, as he sitteth in his home or goeth about 
the ways of the world, from the great banditti of the 
Idle. Does an idle man like conversation; he ob- 
tains it, not from some man equally yawning and 
vacant with himself, but from some active and well- 
plenished mind, which cannot properly spare him a 
moment, though he generally contrives to take an 
hour. Say he dabbles in literature, and, in attempts 
at easy writing, makes as usual somewhat hard read- 
ing; to whom does he apply to get his diction trimmed 
2ud his work licked into shape, but to some poor 
overdriven steer of the press, whose every minute is 
required for his ordinary and unavoidable labour, or 
_ who can only spare for this supererogatory drudgery 
some intervals of leisure which he ought rather to 
spend in healthy exercise, or that (to him) greatest 
of all luxuries, simple vacation of mind? The idle 
never think of plundering the idle: they are a set of 
luxurious dogs, and regard no booty as worth having, 
unless it be a serious deprivation to its former owners. 
An hour or two filched from a half-employed man, 
they regard as a very poor spoil. They know he can 
make it up at some other time. Its the fully or over- 
occupied man whom they like to prey upon. Five 
rninutes from such a person is a greater acquisition 
than a whole day from one who has only a little to do. 
A late eminent writer, who used to publish two or 
three novels every year, and was reputed to be one of 
the busiest of men, informed me that scarcely a day 
ever passed without his receiving some huge manu. 
script or other, which he was requested to read and give 
his opinion of; and, indeed, he said, he had far more 
employment of this kind put upon him than his whole 
time could have been sufficient to discharge, For some 
years, with his characteristic good nature, he would 
do what he could to gratify the applicants; but at 
length their demands became so overwhelming, that 
he found it necessary to reject them all on the plea of 
insufficient eyesight. On being defeated here, it is 
unquestionable that they would go to the next most 
busy author of the day, whoever he might be, and 
then to the next, and so on. Finding eagles shy, 
they would bang away at the capercailzies. In this 
they are something like their worthy fellow-loungers, 
the wayside curs, which, you may observe, never try 
to stop any thing that goes slowly, but yelp them- 
selves almost into convulsions at travellers who gallop. 

The idler, after dawdling as long as possible over 
breakfast and newspaper, takes cane in hand, and 
walks out upon a cruise against the peace of mankind 
—his interests entirely inconsistent with theirs, his 
aims entirely different; uncomfortable himself, he car- 
ries discomfort to every one; he is in fact a sort of 
public enemy. The professional or mercantile friend, 
who meets him on the way, assumes a brisker and 
busier air, and endeavours covertly to get upon a some- 
_ what faster pace, in order that he may be able to pass 
him in a hurry-flurry kind of way, without stopping 
to talk. he bandit, be it observed, likes to bring 
down a busy map, but there is a point of haste which 
defeats him. It seems a fixed principle in dynamics, 
that if you pass him at the rate of four miles an hour, 
he cannot lay hold of you. At that rate your button- 
hole is safe. Should he catch you, however, moving 
at an incautiously sober pace, he grapples at once, and 
is upon your quarter for half an hour’s gossip, before 
you can help yourself. Even supposing you avoid be- 
ing boarded for a year at a time, he is always sure, 
at least, of your nod once a-day. That you cannot 
avoid, no more than a stage-coach can avoid the toll- 
bars, for he lies in the way, and wil/ have it from 


{ 


you. I have sometimes got and given bows with indi- 
viduals of this kind, through groups of a dozen persons, 
whom I had caused to interpose as we passed: bows 
they were in eclipse; I would catch my man on the 
rise as he emerged, and only suppose a bow had taken 
place. To an idler who is ill off, a nod from a busy 
friend in passing is a great deal: it is news from the land 
of happiness—that is, of activity : it is a drop shaken 
over upon him from the jar of rapture. If he cannot 
bring you down for an hour’s talk, he will make 
himself comfortable for the day with a good nod. But 
the idlers in general are less easily satisfied. They 
will try every shift, invent devices innumerable, prac- 
tise all sorts of stratagems, to make a feasible invasion 
of your dominions. They hear a piece of unexpected 
and most astonishing news: in they come upon you 
with the wonder still hot upon their faces, and with 
all kinds of superfluous exclamations pour out their 
intelligence upon you. They have just seen an ad- 
vertisement of something that they thought would be 
for your advantage, and could not rest till they came 
to tell you of it. In any such case, they have you for 
an hour dead. But suppose you are so inconsiderate 
as to put some little commission upon them, or to en- 
gage in something of their proposing, and which re- 
quires a little of their attention, or simply tell them 
something that justifies a little anxiety on their part, 
then are you fairly ruined—bankrupt—done for: you 
raay now give up all other business, for this will hence- 
forth be the only thing you are permitted to attend to. 
The idler has you from morning till night; he fixes 
you in his fangs as the spider does the fly, absolutely 
riots upon your flesh and blood, nor leaves you so long 
as any thing besides the shell and the bone remain. 
Oh, my friends, be guarded against allowing the idler 
to gain a footing of this kind with you. Keep him 
far off with the chevaux-de-frise of civility. Never 
allow him to lend you any thing. Never tell him 
that you are unwell. All such matters lead to fresh 
attacks, You may repent the confession of a casual 
headache in the throes of chronic rheumatism, and a 
borrowed book in the perdition of as much time as 
might have sufficed to purchase a library. 
Shopkeepers, especially booksellers, and others of 
the more genteel traders, are peculiarly exposed to 
the attacks of the idle, who lounge in upon them at 
all times, and-often seriously impede the progress of 
real business, if not absolutely prevent the approach 
of customers. Yet Iam inclined to think—and surely 
it is no personal feeling which induces the supposition 
—that there is no busy man who is more tormented 
and more seriously injured by the idle, than the busy 
professor of letters. Authors are divided into two 
great classes—those who publish frequently, and those 
who never or hardly ever publish. The latter write 
not the less for their rare publishing. They write from 
very weakness of understanding. Their works are 
suppurations. Finding print difficult, or unattain- 
able, they contrive the next best expedient for mak- 
ing their labour not altogether in vain. Like the au- 
thors who lived before the invention of printing, they 
read their compositions to friends, with or without 
extenuating suppers, or impose bulky manuscripts 
upon them to be perused in private. Even one audi- 
tor is precious to the idle gentleman who writes for 
amusement, especially if that one be an author of any 
note. It never once occurs to him that the habitual 
author holds all the affairs of the press in as much ab- 
horrence as the doctor does his own drugs, and, in- 
stead of desiderating any concern with the blackened 
paper of another man, can hardly endure the sight of 
his own. He thinks only of the pleasantness of get- 
ing praise from one who is himself much praised. 


Having his work read by one whose own writings are 
extensively perused, seems to him the next thing to 
being extensively perused himself. Since he is to have 
only one stray reader now and then, he likes that he 
should be one of some importance. Thus the man 
who by his compositions can delight thousands, is often 
detained from that glorious employment, by a neces- 
sity in courtesy to be the reader of that which never 
could, by any possibility, give pleasure to a single hu- 
man being. Nor is it solely to gain a reader. The 
literary idler always entertains a kind of hope, that, 
by thrusting in a manuscript now and then before the 
eyes of a regular man of the press, some one of them 
will some day in some way or other catch print, as it 
were—just pop into types by mistake—and thus afford 
him the dear and long-longed-for pleasure of seeing his 
thoughts in another form than that wearisome and 
everlasting holograph. The patient wistfulness, the 
untiring laboriousness, the endless shapes of vanity 
and folly, which some men thus display before others, 
would, if carefully delineated, present a new and 
striking chapter in the science of human nature. 
Some are a great deal more easily dealt with than 
others. Theleast word of discouragement is sufficient ; 
they assent hastily to the very first hint of dislike, and 
thrust the manuscript back into their pockets, fear- 
ful to provoke the telling of the whole truth. With 
such modest and diffident natures there is a kind of 
pleasure in dealing. But otbers are of a very diffe- 
rent temperament. Totally unacquainted with the 
extent of labour and experience, which, in addition to 
native ability, must go to the production of successful 
composition, they may have thrown off some sketchy, 
scrappy, endless, senseless, ill-concocted, ill-arranged 
stuff, which in their sublime conceit is good enough 
for the world, and this they bring to you, rather with 
a demand of your admiration, than a request of your 
judgment. With such gentlemen a vague and cour- 
teous sentence of insufficiency will not do: they 
must have particulars. You mention with much re- 
luctance one unfavourable peculiarity: they ques- 
tion it, battle it, and perhaps beat you outof it. You 
then present another: this they also contest. You 
all the time fight in the manacles of politeness and 
good nature, which of course gives them a great ad- 
vantage. In the end, perhaps, they leave you in 
rauch the same condition with the gentleman who did 
not like Dr Fell. You have declared you do not ap- 
prove of the article or the work, and yet you are 
shown to have not one good and valid reason for en- 
tertaining any such sentiment. The enraged author 
then quits your house, after having destroyed not a 
little of both your time and your tranquillity, and pro- 
claims every where that you have used him most abo- 
minably. 

Such are a few of the miseries arising from the war 
carried on by the idle against the busy. It is a war 
in which only one party can be worsted, for the assailants 
have nothing to lose, while the assailed have hardly 
any means of defence. Seeing that, as long as the idle 
exist, they will prey upon the busy, I would suggest 
that some means be devised for providing legitimate 
and useful employment for these unhappy persons. 
It is not desirable that they should enter the regular 
labour market, and, by virtue of their independent 
circumstances, undersell those who work for bread. 
There are innumerable other ways in which they 
might at once benefit their species, and amuse them- 
selves. They might form great district societies for 
benevolent purposes, become the all-pervading mission- 
aries of knowledge and morality, or, like the knights 
of old, make a profession of succouring all that 
were injured and oppressed. If they were to do no- 
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thing more than interest themselves in persons who 
become idle through unfortunate circumstances—of 
whom every large town has always a large number, 
and a very pitiable class they are—and if by a little 
trouble they could form akind of medium by which such 
persons might regain employment, they would be doing 
avery considerable service to humanity. If those who 
have a literary ambition would content themselves 
with becoming the acting and presiding persons in lit- 
tle associations for diffusing literature, and in guiding 
the thoughts of useful writers to their proper objects, 
they would oblige instead of tormenting the public, 
and would'soon, I am persuaded, find more pleasure in 
one week of such employment, than in an age of fid- 
dle-faddle authorship. 


A FEW WORDS TO THE LABOURING 

AND OTHER CLASSES. ‘ 
WuatTEVER may be the general causes which operate 
in reducing the wages and diminishing the comforts 
of a large proportion of the industrious classes of so- 
ciety, it may be considered a clearly established truth 
that a vast amount of the misery which is endured is 
produced by there being more people than there is 
work for, or, to use another phrase, by an unchecked 
and imprudent progressive increase in the numbers of 
the population.* “Scientific thinkers regard this 
conclusion as established on the clearest evidence. 
How, then, is the principle of increase to be checked ? 
—only in one way: by enlightening the minds of the 
working classes, by inspiring them with feelings of re- 
spect, by teaching them the immense importance of 
habits of prudence, forethought, and self-control, to 
their own happiness—by giving them true notions 
of their situation as moral agents, responsible for the 
consequences of their actions, and endowed with 
powers which, if rightly used, make them to a great 
extent masters of their own destiny. 

It is a radical evil, that in the article of marriage 
men consider life as a Jottery, and they rush into the 
most important of all ties, without making any provi-_ 
sion for discharging the obligations it lays upon them. 
This applies to the middle ranks as well as the lower. 
Thousands and tens of thousands marry every year 
who are scarcely able with their utmost efforts to keep 
their heads above the water, or whose earnings hardly 
suffice for their own subsistence. 

I would address a labourer who intended to marry 
thus :—You are about to marry. Are you aware of 
the burdens you bring upon yourself by this step ? 
And have you a reasonable prospect of being able to 
meet them? If you have not, you are preparing a 
life of privation.and misery for yourself, your partner, 
and your offspring; and you are injuring the com- 
munity, first, by throwing upon it the burden of sup- 
porting those whom you ought to support, and next, 
by bringing, labourers into a market that is already 
overstocked, to take food and employment from those 
who have not enough. 

You have at present, I shall suppose, 10s. per week. 
Now, a marriage produces on an average four children ; 
sometimes more than four, sometimes fewer ; but this 
is what a person of forethought ought to expect and 
provide for. . In seyen or eight years, then, you may 
calculate upon having five or six individuals to sup- 
port from your wages. If you do not look forward to 
this, you are shutting your eyes to your true situation, 
and:incurring heavy obligations blindfold. Will the 
same earnings which at present do little more than 
supply your own wants, besuflicient to furnish food and 
clothes for six persons, and education for four of these, 
for a.course of years? Willa family under such cir- 
cumstances not plunge you into extreme poverty ? 
Bat supposing that you are able, by hard labour and 
pinching parsimony,’ to provide for your family while 
in health, what happens if yeu fall into a sickness of 
long duration, or if you die? Your wife, with three 
or four children to take care of, cannot even gain her 
own bread by her labour. She must live in misery ; 
your children will die of disease from insufficient nou- 
rishment ; or, growing up without education, and 
amidst all the temptations of want, will contract -de- 
praved habits, and by their vices become a scourge to 
society, and a disgrace to their relations. 

Nineteen-twentieths of the poverty and misery which 
we see in the world arise from some species of impro- 
vidence, that is, from neglect of health, from want of 
diligence in improving the advantages we possess, or 
from want of due care in providing against those ac- 
cidents which every one knows he is exposed to; and 
this improvidence, again, has its root, to no small ex- 
tent, in our ignorance of the true conditions of our ex- 
istence, and the laws of our nature. In illustrating 
this by an ideal sketch, I shall take the case of an in- 
dustrious mechanic who begins to earn 16s. per week 
at the age of 18. I shall show what he might accom- 


* What follows on this most important subject is the substance 
of an article which appeared originally in the Scotsman newspaper, 
November 1830, and subsequently published as a pamphlet, en- 
. titled ‘* The Seotsman’s Advice to the Labouring Classes, &e.” 
Black, Edinburgh. 


plish by living economically, and deferring marriage 
till he was 28, 

Let us suppose that he is able to live upon 12s. 6d. 
per week, and place 3s. 6d. in a savings’ bank: his 
stock, including interest, would amount in ten years 
té about L.100. 
nics who have accumulated a larger sum in the same 
number of years. I shall take it for granted that he 
expends L.30 of this money at his marriage in fur- 
nishing his house, and that L.70 remain to meet con- 
tingencies. 

As others are now dependent on his health, his first 
care should be to make a provision against sickness ; 
but in order to keep his stock entire, I shall take for 
granted that he effects this by a weekly contribution, 
which need not exceed fourpence for himself and his 
wife both. 

The second casualty to which he should look for- 
ward is the infirmity of old age, which so often ren- 
ders a man unfit for labour. The best mode of 
providing against this calamity is by an annuity suffi- 
cient to keep himself, and his wife, if she is living, 
above want. Such annuities are now embraced in the 
plan of benefit societies. According to a table calcu- 
lated by Mr Finlaison, for government, a sum of 
L.17, 1s. 9d. paid at once (or an annual payment of 
9s. 6d.) by a man at the age of 28, will obtain for him 
an annuity of L.20 perannum, for whatever number 
of years he may live beyond the age of 68. By laying 
out L.17, therefore, he can effectually secure himself 
against want in his old age; and I shall assume that 
he disposes of L.17 of his stock in this manner. 

The third casualty he should provide against re- 
gards his wife. He may die and leave her a widow, 
unable to gain a shilling for herself, because encum- 
bered with a family. The misery which ensues in 
such a condition is often great; and it is heartless in 
any man to expose to it the woman who has been the 
partner of his life, and whom he took from a situation 
where she was more independent and secure. Now, 
this and other calamities attendant on the uncertainty 
of life have been subjected to calculation, and data 
have been obtained for making provision against them, 
I find from a table in the volume published by the 
Highland Society, that a man of 28, by paying down 
1.32, 12s. in one sum, may secure for his wife (sup- 
posing her age to be the same) an annuity of 1.10 
per annum for life, inthe event of her being left a 
widow, at whatever period it may happen. It is now 
very common in the middle ranks for a man to insure 
a sum on his own life, to be paid at his death, to his 
widow or other relations ; but in my opinion the plan 
of purchasing an annuity is better; because a smaller 
sum will answer the same purpose when it depends 
on the chance of survivorship, and because women 
often want the business-knowledge necessary for mak- 
ing a prudent use of a large sum received at ounce. 

I mentioned that a marriage produces on an average 
four children. On this number an individual ought 
to reckon. Now, let me suppose that the first is born 
within two years after marriage. This child depends 
on you for its support ; and if you die before it is able 
to shift for itself, before itis fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, it must either starve, or be thrown upon casual 
charity, or the bounty of relations who have probably 
nothing to spare. The chances of your death hap- 
pening within a few years, may be small; but the 
expense of providing against them is small in propor- 
tion, and the misfortune, when it fal!s upon the child, is 
not the less heavy for being uncertain. What are your 


‘duties in such circumstances ?—to insure your child 
ay. 


against the misery resulting from the loss of its natural 
guardian and supporter. , This can be dong most eco- 


momically and conveniently by securing a small con- 


tingent annuity to it, of 3s. per week for instance, up 
to its fifteenth year, only payable, of course, inthe 
event of your death happening before it reaches that 
age. I have no tables which exhibit the cost of such 
an annuity, but supposing the purchase to be made at 
the end of the first year of the child’s life, and when 
its father’s age is 30, I infer from some rough calcula- 
tions that the price would not much exceed 5. Five 
pounds, therefore, deposited in the first year of a child’s 
life, would protect it from the severest calamity which 
impends over it—the misery and destitution arising 
from the death of a father. When so small a sum 
will accomplish so great a good, how powerful an in- 


ducement is presented to parents to make every pos-' 
sible sacrifice to give their child this advantage ! 


A similar deposit of tive pounds would be requisite 
at each addition made to the family ; and as a mar- 
riage is assumed to produce on an average four chil- 
dren, the whole sum expended under this head would 
be L.20. Ido not include those children which die 
within the first year, and the calculation applies only 
to ordinary cases. When the number of children 
amounts to six, eight, or ten, the additional burdens 
imposed on the parents, in such circumstances, must 
be met by additional economy or exertions. 

The whole sum thus required to afford a working 
man a reasonable degree of security against the casual- 
ties of life for himself and his family, would be— 


Annuity for himself in old age, A E LZ 
Annuity for his widow, 3 : : 33 
Provision for four children, i 5 20 

1.70 


I have taken for granted that the young man saves 


the money necessary to bear this expenditure while. 
he lives single, and it follows that marriage shall be | 


I have heard of journeymen mecha-' 


postponed till the sum is obtained. In some cases the 
female may have saved a little money; in others a 
small sum may have come to one of the parties by in- 
heritance ; and in others the deficiency might be sup- 
plied by strict economy in the first years of marriage, 
while the family is small. | But the wisest course, in 
all cases, would be to consider the possession of the 
sum by the parties jointly, as indispensable, before’ 
the bonds of matrimony are tied. ; 

Marriage, however, often brings careful and frugal 
habits with its; and a couple who started with less 
than the full amount, and were inclined to make up 
their leeway by subsequent economy, might proceed 
in this way. The provision for old age (1.20 per an- 
num, or 8s. per week) might be divided into four por- 
tions of L.5 each. As soon as L.4, 6s. could be spared, 
one of these might be purchased, and 2s. per week 
thus secured. A year or two afterwards, a second por 
tion might be bought, and the allowance consequently 
enlarged to 4s. A third instalment would increase it 
to 6s., and a fourth to 8s., or L.20 per annum. If 
other demands were pressing, some might stop short 
at the second payment, and others atthe third. Four 
shillings per week, though a small sum to subsist on, 
is a great deal when it stands between an old man and’ 
absolute want, or what is nearly as bad toan honourable 
mind—charity. The widow’s annuity, and the pro- 
vision for children, might be purchased by instalments 
in the same way; but it must always be remembered 
that the longer the purchase is deferred, the greater’ 
the sum required. 

The system of annuities and endowments I have 
been describing is quite as necessary for the middle 
classes as the lower; at least for all persons belonging 
to the latter who have no property or capital to rely 
on.. But there is one additional provision required in 
their case—for unmarried daughters, There is not 
a more helpless and unfortunate being in the world 
than a young woman genteelly educated, reared amidst 
all the refinements and luxuries of polished life, and 
not instructed in any method of gaining her subsist- 
ence when she loses the shelter of the paternal roof. 
Many unhappy marriages, and many degrading sacri- 
fices, are made by young ladies in this situation, from 
the mere dread of want. Nothing can prove more 
clearly how ignorant men are of their duties, than that 
we every day see examples of parents who love their 
daughters, throwing them upon the mercies of the 
world in this way, without any adequate idea of the 
flagrant cruelty and wickedness of their conduct. 

It will be said that in the present state of wages the 
savings I have supposed a labourer to make are outof 
the question. I admit this to some extent; yet good 
is done when a sound principle is brought home te 
men’s understandings, though some practical difficul- 
ties should stand in the way of its adoption. It will 
not be denied that there are many labourers and me- 
chanics whose earnings exceed the sum [ have as- 
sumed ; let these act upon my suggestions, and the 
result will at least benefit themselves. But in point 
of fact, when journeymen mechanics were earning a 
guinea a-week some years ago, they left their families 
as much exposed to the casualties of life as at present, 
from not knowing how their savings could be applied 
to such a purpose. Even in the case of those whoare 
worst paid, if the husband with his wife and three or 
four children can subsist on his wages alone, the same 
individual, when living single, should surely be able 
to lay up a little. If a man cannot save L.100 be- 
fore marriage, he may save L.30; and L.30 applied as 
I propose will go a certain length in warding off po- 
verty and misery. Further, if he cannot collect the 
requisite sum.in seven years, he may do it in ten or 
fourteen; and it is surely better to maxe a prudent 
marriage at thirty or thirty-five, than a rash and per- 
haps ruinous one at twenty. 

My aim is to convert the virtue of prudence in this 
particular, into pounds, shillings, and pence—to hold 
out a definite object to him, requiring a definite suai 
for its accomplishment. I neither counsel him to live 


‘single till he is twenty-one years of age, nor till he is 


twenty-eight; I simply advise him to abstain from 
marriage till he has saved a sum sufficient to secure 
his wife against the evils of widowhood, his children 
against the miseries of orphanage, and himself against. 
the misfortunes of infirm old age. I ask him not to 
consider whether the country is thickly or thinly peo 


pled, but to take a rational view of his own situation. 


The system I recommend would benefit the work- 
ing classes intwo ways. First, it would diminish their 
numbers relatively to capital, and, as a consequence, 
their wuges would rise. Secondly, it would rescue 
them and their families from extreme poverty, give 
them independence of character, secure to all of them 
the advantages of education, and thus break down the 
barrier which confines them to the sphere they are 


born in, and precludes them from obtaining any ofthe _ 
higher prizes in the lottery of life. ih 
There is much truth in the Scottish proverb about 


the advantages of having a nest-egg. Many who have 
both the means and the disposition to save money have 
not acquired the habit, simply because they never 
made a beginning; and a beginning probably was not 
made, because they had no specific object in view- 


which they considered attainable with their limited. 


means, By holding out to such persons a@ tangible 
good, we furnish them with a motive to begin the prac- 
tice of economy ; and the habit once implanted, will 
contribute to make them frugal, provident, and or- 
derly through life. } 
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Were the suggestions I have made adopted, were 
the whole working classes to operate upon them, I 
have no hesitation in saying that nine-tenths of all 
the poverty, misery, and crime, which we see around 
us, would disappear. We would in factfind ourselves 
in a new world, full of intelligence, peace, and good 
order, in which life and property would be ten times 
jmore secure, happiness more equally distributed, and 
an admirable foundation laid for the further meliora- 
tion of the lot of mankind.” 


THE STAGE COACH. 
[BY MRs oPrE.*] 


AmonestT those whom great successes in trade had 
‘raised to considerable opulence in their native city, 
was 2 family of the name of Burford ; and the eldest 
brother, when he was the only surviving partner of 
that name in the firm, was not ableto indulge himself 
in many splendid luxuries, but to provide amply for 
his children. His only daughter had been adopted, 
when very young, by her paternal grandmother, whose 
fortune was employed in her son’s trade. She was a 
thoughtless woman, and differed very much from the 
mother of her grandchild. Vanity was her ruling 
passion, and this she fostered in Annabel by every 
means in her power. She gave her elegant dresses, 
and had her taught only showy accomplishments. 
She delighted to hear her speak of herself, and boast 
of the compliments paid her on her beauty and talents. 

Suddenly the family were plunged at once into com- 
parative poverty, by the ruin of some of Burford’scor- 
respondents abroad, and the fraudulent conduct of a 
friend in whom hehad trusted. Ina few short weeks, 
therefore, the ruined grandmother and her adopted 
child, together with the parents and their boys, were 
forced to seek an asylum in the heart of Wales, and 
live on the slender marriage settlement of Burford’s 
amiable wife. It having been unjustly imagined that 
there was fraudulency in the bankruptcy, Burford ex- 
perienced great difficulty in procuring a certificate. 
But at length he learned that matters were in train to 
enable him to go into business again, with restored 
credit and renewed prospects. 

In the meanwhile, Annabel, who had been passing 
several months at the house of a schoolfellow some 
miles from her father’s dwelling, and who had felt the 
deepest mortification at the blight in her worldly pro- 
spects, prepared to return home. To add to her mor- 
tification, she was compelled to return by herself in a 
public coach; but she had now no pretensions to travel 
otherwise, and found it necessary to submit to circum- 


stances. 
In the coach were one young man and two elderly 


ones; and her companions seemed so willing to pay 
her attention, and make her journey pleasant to her, 
that Annabel, who always believed herself an object 
Of admiration, was soon convinced that she had made 
a conquest of the youth, and that the others thought 
her a very sweet creature. She therefore gave way 
to all her loquacious vivacity ; she hummed tunes in 
order to show that she could sing; she took out her 
pencil and sketched wherever they stopped to change 
horses; and talked of her own Joudoir, her own maid, 
and all the past glories of her state, as if they stillex- 
isted. In short, she tried to impress her companions 
with a high idea of her consequence, and as if unusual 
and unexpected circumstances had led her to travel 
incog., while she put in force all ber attractions against 
their poor condemned hearts... What an odious thing 
is a coquette of sixteen !—and such was Annabel Bur- 
ford. Certain it is, that she became an object of great 
attention to the gentlemen with her, but of admira- 
tion, probably, to the young man alone, who, in her 
youthful beauty, might possibly overlook her obvious 
defects. During the journey, one of the elderly gen- 
tlemen opened a basket which stood near him, con- 
taining some fine hothouse, grapes and flowers. 
“ There, young lady,” said he to her, “did you ever 
see such fruit as this before?” “Oh dear yes, in my 
papa’s grapery.” ‘Indeed! But did you ever see 
such fine flowers ?”? ‘‘ Ob dear yes, in papa’s succes- 
sion-houses.. There is nothing, I do assure you, of 
that sort,” she added, drawing up her head with a look 
of ineffable conceit, “that I am not accustomed to :” 
—oondescending, however, at the same time, to eat 
some of the grapes, and accept some of the flowers. 

It was natural that. her companions should now be 
very desirous of finding out what princess in disguise 
was deigning to travel ina manner so unworthy of her; 
and when they stopped within a few miles of her 
home, oneof the gentlemen, having discovered that 
she was known toa passenger on the top of the coach, 
who was about to leave it, got out, and privately asked 
him who she was. ‘ Burford! Burford!” cried he, 
when he heard the answer; “ what! the daughter of 

_ Burford the bankrupt?” ‘‘ Yes, the same.” With 
ata. frowning brow he re-entered the coach, and, when 
seated, whispered the old gentleman next him; and 
both of them, having exchanged glances of sarcastic 
and indignant meaning, looked at Annabel with great 
significance. Nor was it long before she observed a 
marked change in their manner towards her. They 
answered her with abruptness, and even with reluct- 
ance; till at. length the one who had interrogated 
her acquaintance on the coach said in a sarcastic tone, 


? : | 
® Abridged from ‘* Illustrations of Lying, in all its branches, by 
Amelia Opie.” 2 vols, London, Longman, 1825. 


I conclude that you were speaking just now, young 
lady, of the fine things which were once yours. You 
have no graperies and succession-houses now, I takeit.” 
‘“‘ Dear me! why not, sir ?” replied the conscious girl, 
in a trembling voice. ‘* Why not !—why, are you not 
the daughter of Burford the bankrupt ?” Never was 
child more tempted to deny her parentage than An- 
nabel was; but though with great reluctance she 


faltered out “ Yes; and, to be sure, my father was 


once unfortunate; but”—here she looked at her young 
and opposite neighbour; and seeing that his look of 
admiring respect was exchanged for one of ill-sup- 
pressed laughter, she felt irresistibly urged to add, 
‘But we are very well off now, I assure you; and our 
present residence is so pretty! Such a sweet gar- 
den! and such a charming hothouse we have!” 
“ Tndeed !” returned the old man, with a significant 
nod to his friend; “well, then, let your papa take 
care he does not make his house too hot to hold him, 
and that another house he not added to his list of resi- 
dences.”” Here he laughed heartily at his own wit, 
and was echoed by his companion. ‘“ But, pray, how 
long has he been thus again favoured by fortune?” 
“Oh dear! I cannot say; but for some time; and I 
assure you our style of living is—very complete.” “I 
do not doubt it; for children and fools speak truth, 
says the proverb; and sometimes,” added he in alow 
voice, “the child and the fool are the same person.”’ 
“So, so,” he muttered aside to the other traveller, 
“ gardens! hothouse! carriage !—swindling specious 
rascal!” But Annabel heard only the first part of the 
sentence ; and being quite satisfied that she had re- 
covered all her consequence in the eyes of her young 
beau by two or three white lies, as she termed them 
(flights of fancy in which she was apt to indulge), she 
resumed her attack on his heart, and continued to con- 
verse, in her most seducing manner, till the coach 
stopped, according to her desire, at a cottage by the 
road-side, where, as she said, her father’s groom was 
to meet her, and take her portmanteau. The truth 
was, that she did not choose to be set down at her own 
humble home, which was at the farther end of the 
village, because it would not only tell the tale of her 
fallen fortunes, but would prove the falsehood of what 
she had been asserting. When the coach stopped, she 
exclaimed, with well-acted surprise, ‘‘ Dear me ! how 
strange that the servant is not waiting forme! But 
it does not signify ; I can stop here till he comes.” She 
then left the coach, scarcely greeted by her elderly 
companions, but followed, as she fancied, by looks of 
love from the youth, who handed her out, and ex- 
pressed his great regret at parting with her. 

The parents, meanwhile, were eagerly expecting her 
return ; for though the obvious defects in her charac- 
ter gave them the greatest uneasiness, and they were 
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in my business, which was intended for you, to the 
worthy man who has so long solicited it. I thonght 
that I had done you injustice, sir; I wished therefore 
tomake you amends. But I find you are what you 
are represented to be, a fraudulent bankrupt; and 
your certificate now will never be signed. Should you 
wonder what has occasioned this change in my feel~ 
ings and proceedings, I am at liberty to inform you 
that your daughter travelled in a stage coach, a few 
days ago, with your two principal creditors; and I 
am desired to add, that children and fools speak truth. 
—JaMEs ALBERRY.” 

When Burford had finished reading this letter, it 
fell from his grasp, and clasping his hands convul- 
sively together, he exclaimed, “‘ Ruined and disgraced 
for ever !” then rushed into his own chamber. His 
terrified wife followed him with the unread letter in 
her hand, looking the inquiries which she could not 
utter. ‘‘ Read that,” he replied, “and see that Sir 
James Alberry deems mea villain!” She did read, 
and with a shaking frame; but it was not the false 
accusation of her husband, nor the loss of the ex- 
pected partnership, that thus agitated her firm nerves 
and firmer mind; it was the painful conviction that 
Annabel, by some means unknown to her, had been 
the cause of this mischief to her father ; a conviction 
which considerably increased Burford’s agony, when 
she pointed out the passage in Sir James’s letter al- 
luding to Annabel, who was immediately summoned, 
and desired to explain Sir James’s mysterious mean- 
ing. ‘Dear me! papa,” cried she, changing colour, 
“Tam sure, if I had thought—I am sure I could not 
think—nasty, ill-natured old man! I am sure I only 
said—” ‘But what did you say ?” cried her agitated 
father. “I can explain all,” said his mother, who 
had entered uncalled for, and read the letter. She 
then repeated what Annabel had told, but softening 
it as much as she could; however, she told enough 
to show the agonising parents that their child was 
not only the cause of disappointment and disgrace to 
them, but a mean, vain-glorious, and despicableliar ! 
“The only amends which you can now make us,” 
said Burford, “‘is to tell the whole truth, unhappy 
child ! and then we must see what can be done; for 
my reputation must be cleared, even at the painful 
expense of exposing you.” Nor was it long before 
the mortified Annabel, with a heart awakened to con- 
trition by her mother’s gentle reproofs, and the tender 
teachings of a mother’s love, made an ample confes- 
sion of all that had passed in the stage coach ; on hear- 
ing which, Burford instantly resolved to set off for 
London. But how was he to get thither? He had 
no money; as he had recently been obliged to pay 
some debts of his still thoughtless and extravagant 
mother; nor could he bear to borrow of his neigh- 


resolved to leave no measures untried in order to | bour what he was afraid he might be for some time 


eradicate them, they had missed her amusing viva- 
city ; and even their low and confined dwelling was 
rendered cheerful, when, with her sweet and bril- 
liant tones, she went carolling about the house. 
Annabel was therefore clasped to those affectionate 
bosoms, for which her unprincipled falsehoods, born 
of the most contemptible vanity, had prepared fresh 
trials and fresh injuries: for her elderly companions 
were her father’s principal and relentless creditors, 
who had been down to Wynstaye on business, and 
were returning thence to London; intending, when 
they arrived there, to assure Sir James Alberry, a 
friend of Burford’s father who resided in London, and 
wished to take him into partnership, that they were no 


‘longer averse to sign his certificate; being at length 


convinced he was a calumniated man. But now all 
their suspicions were renewed and confirmed; since it 
was easier for them to believe that Burford was still 
the villain: which they always thought him, than that 
so young a girl should have told so many falsehoods 
at the mere impulse of vanity. They theretore became 
more inveterate against her poor father than ever; 
and though their first visit to the metropolis was to 
the gentleman in question, it was now impelled by a 
wish to injure, not to serve him. How differently 
would they have felt, had the vain and false Annabel 
allowed the coach to set her down at her father’s 
lowly door ! 

When Annabel was alone with her grandmother, 
she ventured to communicate to her what a fearful 
consciousness of not having done right had led her to 
conceal from her parents ; and after relating all that 
had passed relative to the fruit and flowers, she 're- 
peated the cruel question of the old man, ‘‘ Are you 
not the daughter of Burford the bankrupt?” and 
owned what her reply was : on which her grandmother 
exclaimed, with great emotion, “ Unthinking girl, you 
know not whatinjury you may have done your father !”” 
‘She then asked for a particular description of the per- 
sons of the old men, ‘saying, ‘‘ Well, well, it cannot 
be helped now—I may be mistaken ; but be sure not 
to tell your mother what you have told me.” 

For some days after Annabel’s return, all went on 
well, and their domestic felicity would have been so 
complete, that Burford and his wife would have much 
disliked any idea of change, had their income been 
sufficient to give their boys good education; but as 
it was only just sufficient for their maintenance, they 
looked forward with anxious expectation to the arri- 
val of a summous to London, and to their expected 
residence there.\ it a 

At length a letter arrived from Sir James Alberry, 
who wrote as follows :—“ Sir, All connection between 
us is for ever at an end; and I have given the share 


unable to return. ‘Cruel, unprincipled girl !”’ cried 
he, as he paced their little room in agony; “see to 
what misery thou hast reduced thy father! How- 
ever, I must go to London immediately, though it be 
on foot.” ‘‘ But will not writing to Sir James be 
sufficient ?”? ‘‘ No. My appearance will corroborate 
my assurances only too well. The only writing ne- 
cessary will be a detail from Annabel of all that 
passed in the coach, and a confession of her fault.” 

The next day, having procured the necessary docu- 
ment from Annabel, Burford set off on his journey, 
intending to travel occasionally on the tops of coaches, 
being well aware that he was not in a state of health 
to walk the whole way, though he took care to con- 
ceal from his wife how much his distress of mind had 
weakened his frame. 

In the meanwhile, Sir James Alberry, the London 
merchant, to whom poor Burford was then pursuing 
his long and difficult journey, was beginning to sus- 
pect that he had acted hastily, and perhaps unjustly. 
\He had written his distressing letter in the moments 
of his first indignation, on hearing the statement or 
the two creditors, and he had moreover written it 
under their dictation; and as the person who had 
long wished to be admitted into partnership with him. 
happened to call at the same time, and had taken ad- 
vautage of Burford’s supposed delinquency, he had 
without further hesitation granted his request. But 
Sir James, though a rash, was a kind-hearted man; 
therefore, when his angry feelings had subsided, the 
rebound of them was in favour of the poor accused, 
and he reproached himself for having condemned and 
punished a supposed culprit, before he was even heard 
in his defence. Therefore, having invited Burford’s 
accusers to return to dinner, he went in search of his 
wife, wishing but not expecting his hasty proceeding 
to receive the approbation of her candid spirit and dis. 
criminating judgment. ‘‘ What is all this?” cried 
Lady Alberry, when he had done speaking. ‘Is it 

|. possible that, on the evidence of these two men, who 
have shown themselves inveterate enemies of this poor 
bankrupt, you have broken your promise to him, and 
pledged it to another ?”” ‘Yes; and my letter to 
Burford is gone. I wish I had shown it to you before 
it went; but surely Burford’s child could not have told 
them falsehoods.” ‘* That depends on her education.” 

It was now arranged by Sir James and his lady to 
hear the account once more by Burford’s accusers 
when they came to dinner. They came, accompanied 
by Charles Danvers, who was nephew to one of them, 
and he corroborated all the circumstances, at the same 
time mimicking the airs of the young lady. Still this 
was not thought sufficient evidence, and Sir James 
and his lady, to arrive at the truth, resolved on set- 
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ting off for Wales next day, to make investigations 
on the spot, accompanied by the uncle and nephew. 

_ As Lady Alberry was going to her chamber, on the 
second night of their journey, she was startled by the 
sound of deep groans, and a sort of delirious raving, 
from a half-open door. “Surely,” said she to the 
landlady, who was conducting her, ‘' there is some one 
very ill in that room.” ‘Oh dear! yes, my lady; a 
poor man who was picked up on the road yesterday. 
He had walked all the way from the heart of Wales, 
till he was so tired, he got on a coach; and he sup- 
poses that, from weakness, he fell off in the night ; and 
not being missed, he lay till he was found and brought 
hither.” ‘Has any medical man seen him?” ‘* Not 
yet; for our surgeon lives a good way off; andas he had 
his senses when he first came, we hoped he was not 
much hurt. He was abletotell us that he only wanted 
a garret, as he was very poor; and yet, my lady, he 
looks and speaks so like agentleman !”’ ‘‘ Poor crea- 
ture! he must be attended to, and a medical man sent 
for directly, as he is certainly not sensible now.” 
“ Hark ! he is raving again, and all about his wife, 
and I cannot tell what.” ‘I should like to see him,” 
said Lady Alberry, whose heart always yearned to- 
wards the afflicted; ‘and I think I am myself no bad 
doctor.” Accordingly, she entered the room just as the 
sick man exclaimed, in bis delirium, ‘Cruel Sir 
James! I a fraudulent—Oh! my dearest Anna!” 
and Lady Alberry recognised, in the poorraving being 
before her, the calumniated Burford. ‘ I know him!” 
she cried, bursting into tears ; ‘‘ we will be answerable 
for all expenses.” She then went in search of Sir 
James; and having prepared him as tenderly as she 
could for the painful scene which awaited him, she led 
him to the bedside of the unconscious invalid; then, 
while Sir James, shocked and distressed beyond mea- 
sure, interrogated the landlady, Lady Alberry ex- 
amined the nearly threadbare coat of the supposed 
rich man, which lay on the bed, and searched for the 
slenderly filled purse, of which he had himself spoken. 
She found there Sir James’s letter, which had, she 
doubted not, occasioned his journey and his illness ; 
‘and which, therefore, in an agony of repentant feeling, 
her husband tore into atoms. In the same pocket he 
found Annabel’s confession ; and when they left the 
chamber, having vainly waited in hopes of being re- 
cognised by the poor invalid, they returned to their 
tellow-travellers, carrying with them the evidences of 
Burford’s scanty means, in corroboration of the tale of 
suffering and fatigue which they hadtorelate. ‘‘See!” 
said Lady Alberry, holding up the coat, and empty- 
ing,the purse on the table; “‘are these signs of opu- 
lence ?—and is travelling on foot, in a hot June day, a 
proof of splendid living ?”—while the harsh creditor, 
as he listened to the tale of delirium, and read the con- 
fession of Annabel, regretted the hasty credence which 
he had given to her falsehoods. 

But what was best to be done? To send for Bur- 
ford’s wife ; and tillshe arrived to nurse him, Sir James 
and Lady Alberry declared that they would not leave 
theinn. It wasthereforeagreed that the nephew should 
go to Burford’s house in the barouche, and escort his 
wife back. Hedidso; and while Annabel, lost in pain- 
ful thought, was walking on the road, she saw the ba- 
rouche driving up, with her young fellow-traveller init. 
Asitrequires great suffering to subdue such overween- 
ing vanity as Annabel’s, her first thought on seeing 
. him was, that her youthful beau was a young heir, 
who had travelled in disguise, and was now come in 
state to make her an offer! She therefore blushed 
with pleasure as he approached, and received his bow 
with acountenance of joy. But his face expressed no 
answering pleasure ; and, coldly passing her, he said 
his business was with her mother, who, alarmed, she 
scarcely knew why, stood trembling at the door; nor 
was she less alarmed when the feeling youth told his 
errand, in broken and faltering accents, and de- 
livered Lady Alberry’s letter. ‘Annabel, then, must 
go with me!” said her mother, in a deep and solemn 
tone. Then, lowering her voice, because unwilling 
to reprove her before a stranger, she added, “ my 
child, thou must go, to see the effects of thyéprors, 
and take sad, but salutary, warning for the rest of thy 
life. We shall not detain you long, sir,” she con- 
tinued, turning to’ Charles Danvers; ‘‘our slender 
wardrobe can be soon prepared.” 

When they reached the inn, the calmness of the 
wife was entirely overcome at the sight of Lady Al- 
berry, who opened her arms to receive her with the 
kindness of an attached friend; whispering, as she did 
30, * He has been sensible, and he knew Sir James; 
knew him as an affectionate friend and nurse !” 
“©Gracious heaven, I thank thee!” she replied, has- 
tening to his apartment, leading the reluctant Anna- 
bel along But he did not know them, and his wife 
was at first speechless with sorrow. Happily Bur- 
ford’s life was granted to the prayers of agonising af- 
fection; and when recollection returned, he had the 
joy of knowing that his reputation was cleared, that his 
angry creditors were become his kind friends, and 
that Sir James Alberry lamented, with bitter regret, 
that he could no longer prove his confidence in him by 
making him his partner, _But notwithstanding this 
blight to his prospects, Burford blessed the event which 
had had so salutary an influence on his offending child, 
and had taught her a lesson which she was not likely 
to forget. 

The lesson was now complete indeed. Annabel 
found that she had not only, by her lies of vanity, de- 
prived her father of a lucrative business, but that she 


had exposed herself to the ridicule and contempt of 
that’very ai 2 whom the wish to please had led her 
to err so fatally and contemptibly ; and in the depth 
of her humbled and contrite heart, she resolved from 
that moment to struggle with her besetting sins and 
subdue them. Nor was the resolve of that trying 
moment ever broken. But when her father, whose 
original destination had been the church, was led, by 
his own wishes to take orders, and was in process of 
time inducted into a considerable living, in the gift of 
Sir James Alberry, Annabel rivalled her mother in 
performing the duties of her new station; and when 
she becamea wife and mother herself, she had a mourn- 
ful satisfaction in relating the above story to her chil- 
dren; bidding them beware of all lying, but more 
especially of that common lie, the Liz or Vanity, 
whether it be active or passive. 


A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 
TRAVELLING by the diligence has improved in France 
within the last twenty years, and was on the whole 
much superior to what I had previously expected it 
to be from the accounts of travellers. The diligences 
which I saw were as well built, and as elegant and 
commodious in their interior, as any of our English 
stage coaches. They consist of two coach bodies 
joined together, with a chaise body in front, the 
whole forming one piece; but each division is entered 
by separate doors, and each place has a distinct price. 
The coupé, or front, is the dearest. Along the top 
there is piled an immense quantity of boxes and lug- 
gage, for the vehicle serves for the carriage of both 
goods and passengers. Sometimes, at a pinch, passen- 
gers are put on the top under the leather covering. 
This is called the imperial, and is a place truly horri- 
ble. The passenger sits on a little straw on a hard 
floor, with his head forced down almost to his knees, 
and is nearly suffocated with dust and heat. Bya 
misconception of the term imperial, my companion 
and myself were on one occasion trepanned into this 
cramping situation, during a journey of seventy miles, 
which we endured rather than lose our baggage, 
which was piled with the rest at one end, and which 
it was utterly impossible to get back. The dreadful 
sufferings of that night’s journey, jammed up as we 
were among a dozen of the lowest order of French- 
men, will never be effaced from my memory. The 
only comfort we felt was, that we were at least safe 
from personal robbery or insult; for the lower orders 
of French, whatever their faults may be, have not 
the meanness to pick pockets, which is a vice essen- 
tially English ; and on the occasion I am speaking of, 
we were treated with a degree of consideration and 
politeness which no Frenchman wuuid most likely ex- 
perience in similar company in England. I mention 
this incident in order to put English travellers in 
France on their guard against allowing waiters or 
commissioners at inns to take places for them in the 
diligence. They should see the diligence themselves, 
and point out the exact seats they would like; and 
they will recollect, that, ‘after fixing on a seat, they 

cannot change it. 


The diligences are still drawn by four or six wild- 
looking horses, with shaggy manes and tails, mounted 
in harness made almost entirely of ropes. The rate 
at which the vehicle moves is about seven miles an 
hour; but this is only on flat parts of the road. At 
every inconsiderable rising ground, the passengers 
are asked by the conducteur to come out and walk; 
and in this way I think I must have walked about 
ten miles between Calais and Paris. This incessant 
stopping to walk, and the continual stopping to show 
passports, and be examined by customhouse officers, 
with the tedious changing of horses, altogether causes 
an enormous loss of time. I observed that some of 
the better orders of French in travelling wear a species 
of linen shirt over their garments, only differing in 
shape from the smockfrocks worn by the peasantry 
of England by having a band round the waist. This 
kind of overall shirt, dyed of a blue colour, is exceed- 
ingly common among the working classes in France, 
and is a contrivance admirably adapted to stand the 
rough and tumbling of French travelling. A good 
greattoat would be utterly spoiled bya single journey 
on the Continent, Travelling in France by the dili- 
gence, taking either a good or a bad place, is much 
dearer than stage-coach travelling in England. It is, 
I think, from a third to a half higher in price, and is 
only in one respect better managed, namely, in the 
system of charging for drivers and conducteur along 
with the fare. The conducteur acts as guard, and 
often serves as interpreter and money-changer to the 


passengers under his charge. He is usually a light. 
made man, dressed in a short blue jacket, showing a 
bit of lace on the collar, with a hairy or cloth cap on 
his head. In general, he wears a blue linen shirt 
over all; but this he respectfully doffs on entering the 
inn to take his meals with the passengers. He bears 
no personal resemblance whatever to our English 
guards, of whom he has in most instances greatly the 
advantage, in point of alacrity and intelligence. 

While the rate of fares payable for places in the di- 
ligence is nmuch higher than in this country, so also 
is the price higher of the various meals on the road. 
Dinner, without any liquor but small wines, costs 
about 3s,; and what is called supper, but which in 
reality is only a cup of coffee and a bit of bread, is 
charged 10d., if two cups be taken, 20d. is the charge. 
The intrinsic value of the whole is not 3d., and con- 
sequently I consider that the Is, 6d. usnally charged 
in England for tea, bread, cold meat, and other viands, 
is an infinitely cheaper charge. When the diligence 
stops at night for supper at an inn on the road, no. 
thing is to be had but coffee and bread. In fact there 
is a deplorable poverty in the exhibitions at the inns, 
both in point of food and accommodation. The whole 
of the passengers are usually ushered into the kitchen, 
where they take their coffee standing at a long coarse 
table, and where no attention whatever is paid to their 
comfort. I would strongly advise those who intend 
to travel by the diligence to Paris, to take a small 
basket of provisions along with them. However low- 
priced many things are in France, I-do not consider 
that the traveller or temporary sojourner will reap 
any benefit from such acircumstance. Tothem most 
articles are dear, and the only difference betwixt Eng- 
lish and French charges which they will experience, 
is, that the payment to servants is far less in France 
than in England, where this forms a severe tax on 
travellers. 

The French diligences are in general more improved 
than the vehicles which are used in private travelling 
or in conveying fares through the streets of Paris. 
The omnibusses are the best made of the street ve- 
hicles, and differ little from the omnibusses now in 
such great requisition on the streetsof London. Coach; 
chaise, and gig building, in France, is at present a 
couple of centuries behind that of England; and the 
art of making harness for horses seems at about that 
stage of advancement which it was in this country at 
the time of the Norman conquest. These things are, 
however, less conspicuous than the wretched system 
of driving. It would seem that in France the driver 
of a vehicle may take any side of the road he pleases. 
The consequence,is, that on the streets of Paris you 
see omnibusses, cabriolets, fiacres, and private cha- 
riots, all driving about in confusion, darting from 
side to side perhaps fifty times in the length of a 
street, bolting through wherever there appears to 
be room, In short, a total want of order prevails, 
in respect of driving ar riding on horseback. If the 
same recklessness were pursued in London, I am sure 
there would be hundreds of accidents from collisions 
daily. How strange it seems that so intelligent a 
people as the French should till this day have esta- 
blished no proper arrangement on this important 
matter of public safety ! 

I have mentioned that the picking of pockets is not. 
practised in France, and to this I may here add that 
the traveller will. very rarely have to complain of 
losing any of his luggage. In England you are con- 
tinually liable to be stripped of any stray article you » 
possess, such asan umbrella, greatcoat, or cloak, which, 
if left but for a moment on the top of a coach at night, 
are almost sure to be secreted or carried off. Indeed, 
the traveller in this country experiences a constant 
anxiety of mind in taking care of his luggage, which 
he frequently misses in spite of all his attention. 
Such is not the case in France, where there is not 
manifested that disposition to low thieving which is 
every where displayed in this country, or where the 


perty from violation. As symptomatic of the genera 
honesty and good behaviour of the people in France,» 
I may mention that in many perts of the public roads 
you will see boxes put up for the reception of letters 
for the post. They are fixed to a stake of wood, or toa 
wall, and are sometimes so far from any houses that 
they may be said to be without protection. Now, the 
curious question is, how does it happen that these 
letter-boxes are not destroyed ‘or plundered ? It is 
clear that if small wooden boxes of the same kind 
were put up at the sides of any of the roads in this 


vigilance of the police perhaps tends to preserve pro- 
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country, they would be demolished in four-and-twenty 
hours. It would be reckoned glorious fun to smash 

_ the box with a stone, and scatter the contents to the 
winds. 

One would be inclined to imagine from this general 
appearance of honesty and respect for public property 
in France, that the people were strongly affected by re- 
ligious feelings ; but this, I believe, would be a very er- 
roneous conclusion. From what came under my own 
observation, I consider that religious observance and 
devotional sentiment are nearly extinct in France. It 
is seldom that any body is seen in the churches, but a 
few old women, the greater part of whom seem to be 
of the poorest class. ‘The priests are mostly raw lads, 
any thing but respectable in appearance, and their in- 
fluence over society seems to be completely gone. At 
distant intervals along the road-sides, in the midst of 
a few straggling trees, may be seen a tall crucifix with 
a figure of the Saviour as large as life ; but in all cases 
these fixtures are deserted, and falling into a state of 
decay. In one place I saw a recess in a wall by the 
road-side, in which sat a naked wooden figure painted 
of a pale flesh colour; in front was a half door, so as 
to expose only the upper part of the figure, which was 
dirty and dilapidated, while the stone arch above, with 
the inscription “ Ecce Homo,” was broken and fall- 
ing into ruins: the exhibition was in the last degree 
miserable and melancholy. I wish those who talk 
about the desecration of the Sabbath in Great Britain 
were to pass a Sunday in France. It would probably 
serve to make them thankful for their mercies all the 
rest of their lives. In France all the shops are open 
on Sunday ; and you see carpenters, smiths, and other 
artizans, at work. Indeed, you see no difference be- 

‘twixt Sunday and any other day, except that there is 
a little more gaiety among the people. At Rouen, on 
a Sunday, I remarkéd that a few of the shopkeepers 
kept a single shutter on the middle of their windows, 
I suppose by way of showing regard to the sacred cha- 
racter of the day. On the Sundays, many of the mar- 
kets are held. One Sunday morning in a country 
town, I saw the great square crowded with country 
women with their baskets, and each, after disposing 
of her wares, went for afew minutes into a neighbour- 
ing church, in which service was going on as early as 
six o’clock. By this unhappy prostration of the Sab- 
bath, the French artizan may be said to have no re- 
gular cessation from labour. How thankful may the 
poor man in this country be, that he isinsured by law 
one day of rest in every seven!—and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that he may never be deprived of so invalu- 
able a boon. 

Much as things have improved in France of late 
years, the people, as I have alreadyjmentioned, still 
labour under many deficiencies, have many useful arts 
to learn, many things to procure, before they can be 
said to stand on an equality of condition with the in- 
habitants-of Great Britain. I will here notice a few 
of the more obvious deficiencies, in order to show the 
state of advancement in the possession of ordinary 
comforts. Iron appears to be very scarce. In many 
places you will see harrows with wooden teeth. Iron 
is, however, not only scarce, but ill manufactured. 
The table-knives are coarse, sometimes execrable. I 
have seen a knife laid on the table of a splendid hotel, 
not better than a piece of old iron hoop stuck in a 
coarse wooden handle. “Such a wretthed knife could 
nowhere be found in England. The locks, the hinges, 
and the handles of doors, are likewise clumsy and very 
badly finished. Ihave noticed chests of drawers with 
locks about as large as those which would be used on 
stable-doors in England. In Paris, the gas-fittings 
and furniture are very coarse; the brasswork of the 
lustres would disgrace the handicraft of an apprentice 
twelve months at his business. Large Baltic timber 
seems unknown. LEvery'description of woodwork is 
composed of small native hardwood. , There does not 
seem to be sufficient wood in the country to lay the 
floors of the houses. By far the greater proportion of 
rooms and passages are laid with red tiles, and that 

»from the ground to the garret. Linen goods appear 
o be unknown for domestic purposes. Cotton, or ca- 
lico cloth, is in universal use. Towels, tablecloths, 
sheets, and every other article of this kind, are made 
of cotton, and are of the most trashy fabric. In some 


' of the first-rate hotels in Paris you will see tablecloths 


measuring twenty feet long, the price of which in Eng- 

land would not be above threepence a-yard. The 

whole of the domestic napery in France, that I saw, 

seemed to be made of\stuff no better than the material 

used in England for lining clothes. A good towel is 
Pres 
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not more rarely to be met with than a piece of soap ; 
and I take this opportunity of advising every person 
about to set out for France, to take by all means a 
small cake of English soap in his pocket. 

The French appeared to me to be entirely ignorant 
of some of our most obviously useful household articles. 
For instance, they have not that piece of bedroom 
furniture called a basin-stand. In the bedrooms of 
even the best houses, you invariably find the basin for 
washing placed on the top of a low chest of drawers. 
Atsome of the inns we stopped at on the road, we could 
not even command a basin, and had to wash ourselves 
out of small oval custard dishes. There seems also 
to be a destitution of some of our most useful woollen 
goods. Blankets are rarely to be met with. The co- 
verings to the beds are generally made of cotton thicken- 
ed like a piece of plush, and sometimes you will get a 
thick silken quilt laid over all; but the warmth of 
English blankets is not to be obtained fron these 
make-shifts. Covering the floors of apartments with 
carpets seems to be an unknown practice. Carpets 
are not seen even in the royal palaces, in which the 
bare hardwood floors are highly polished with wax. 
The chairs in universal use are of plain wood with 
rush bottoms, such as are used by the humblest cot- 
tagers in England. In no hotel, however splendid, is 
a hair-bottomed mahogany chair to be seen by the tra- 
veller. In the palaces, the chairs are of painted wood, 
with stuffed silk-covered seats. When there happens 
to be a fireplace in the apartment, which is seldom 
the case, the fire-irons and grate are such as would 
hardly be used by the poorest mechanic in this coun- 
try. The looking-glasses in use in France are often 
large and beautiful, but in the bedrooms they are of 
a small size, and are hung up against the wall. Dress- 
ing-glasses mounted in mahogany frames and stands, 
such as those used in all respectable houses in Eng- 
land, are nowhere to be found. 

To return to the furniture of the dining-room: 
Here you find some amusing deficiencies. There is no 
lack of dishes, but the whole of the stoneware in use 
is plain white delft, very thick and heavy. You never 
see any thing else than white stoneware coffee-cups, 
which are of a tall unhandy shape. Pepper-casters 
are totally unknown, and so are salt-cruets. Both 
pepper and salt are put on the tables in small white 
stoneware saucers, and you must lift both with your 
fingers or the points of your knives, for salt-spoons 
are among the things of which the French are still 
ignorant. At the hotel in which I lodged in Paris, tea- 
spoons were laid across the pepper and salt dishes, in 
deference, I suppose, to the wants of the English. 
Egg-spoons are of course unknown ; you are always 
expected to eat your egg at breakfast with the spoon 
which stirs your coffee. Sugar-tongs are likewise 
among the unknown things. Sugar is an article 
seemingly of great value. You never see a vessel 
full of it put on the table. To each person there is 
put down a little saucer, with three or four bits upon 
it, and this, which is your portion, you must lift with 
your fingers. To speak correctly, I certainly saw 
one pair of sugar-tongs in France. It was at Dieppe, 
in the Hotel de l’Europe, kept by a person who had 
been long in England, and who had an English 
waiter. 

Such is a rough sketch of the deficiencies of the 
dwellings in France, according to English notions of 
what constitute deficiencies. I have told exactly what 
I saw and experienced, and, judging from my own 
impressions, I would say that the French are in many 
respects not farther advanced in the useful arts than 
the English were during the days of Elizabeth, or 
what the Scotch were eighty or ninety years since. 
With regard to some things, such as lighting the 
public streets, the Scotch were at the same stage of 
advancement about the reign of James IV., some 
three or four hundred years ago. Nothing, I believe, 
would have such a powerful tendency to cure John 
Bull of his grumbling propensities as a visit to France, 
betwixt which country and England the most extra- 
ordinary contrast may be drawn. No man, indeed, 
can possibly appreciate the blessings enjoyed in this 
country, without seeing the state of things on the 
Continent. Every where we turn our eyes in Great 
Britain, we behold indications of the vast wealth and 
resources of the country, the triumphant superiority 
of its manufactures, the extensive and comparatively 
free system of its commerce and trade, and above all, 
the wonderful degree of peace and comfort enjoyed by 
the people individually. Let the traveller in France 
compare all this with what he sees around him—the 
widespread poverty and exhaustion of the nation; its 
want of an extensive system of canals and railways, 
steam-boats, docks, harbours, mercantile establish- 
ments, banks, insurance-offices, and similar proofs of 
opulence ; the obstacles’ existing on all sides to free- 
dom of trade and freedom of transport from place to 
place; the inferiority of almost every article belonging 


to the useful arts; and the total want of nearly every 
thing which can produce comfort in a dwelling-house. 
It would be almost too ridiculous to compare the well- 
furnished, carpetted parlours of an individual in the 
middle ranks in England, with the poor tile-floored 
apartments in the French domiciles, the furniture in 
any one of which would in general be dearly bought 
at twenty shillings sterling. 


THE RUNAWAY. 

THE second volume of Mr Audubon’s Biography of 
American Birds has now appeared, and, as we ex- 
pected, contains a large mass of original information 
respecting the more remarkable of the feathered deni- 
zens of the woods and plains, mountains and shores, 
of America, from Labrador to the Gulf of Florida. At 
intervals throughout the volume we are presented 
with sketches of the personal adventures of the author 
in prosecution of his enterprising pursuit. Among 
these agreeable episodes we find the following sketch, 
relative to the condition of the slave population in the 
Southern States, which will be perused with interest 
by our readers. 


Never shall I forget the impression made on my mind 
by the rencontre which forms the subject of this arti- 
cle, and I even doubt if the relation of it will not ex- 
cite in that of my reader emotions of varied character. 

Late in the afternoon of one of those sultry days 
which render the atmosphere of the Louisiana swamps 
pregnant with baneful effluvia, I directed my course 
towards my distant home, laden with a pack consist- 
ing of five or six Wood Ibises, and a heavy gun, the 
weight of which, even in those days when my natural 
powers were unimpaired, prevented me from moving 
with much speed. Reaching the banks of a miry ba- 
you, only a few yards in breadth, but of which I could 
not ascertain the depth, on account of the muddiness 
of its waters, I thought it might be dangerous to wade 
through it with my burden ; for which reason, throw- 
ing to the opposite side each of my heavy birds in suc- 
cession, together with my gun, powder-flask, and shot- 
bag, and drawing my hunting-knife from its scabbard, 
to defend myself, if need should be, against alligators, 
I entered the water, followed by my faithful dog. As 
i advanced carefully and slowly, “ Plato” swamaround 
me, enjoying the refreshing influence of the liquid 
element that-cooled his fatigued and heated frame. 
The water deepened, as did the mire of its bed; but 
with a stroke or two I gained the shore. 

Scarcely had I stvod erect on the opposite bank, 
when my dog ran to me, exhibiting marks of terror, 
his eyes seeming ready to burst from their sockets, 
and his mouth grinning with the expression of hatred, 
while his feelings found vent in a stifled grow). 
Thinking that all this was produced by the scent of 
a wolf or bear, I stooped to take up my gun, when a 
stentorial voice commanded me to ‘stand still, or 
die!’ Such a “ gui vive” in these woods was as uns 
expected as it was rare. I instantly raised and cocked 
my gun; and although I did not yet perceive the indi- 
vidual who had thus issued so peremptory a mandate, 
I felt determined to combat with him for the free pas. 
sage of the grounds. Presently a tall firmly-built 
negro emerged from the bushy underwood, where 
until that moment he must have been crouched, and 
in a louder voice repeated his injunction. Had I 
pressed a trigger, his life would have instantly termi. 
nated; but observing that the gun which he aimed at 
my breast was a wretched rusty piece, from which fire 
could not readily be produced, I felt little fear, and 
therefore did not judge it necessary to proceed atonée 
to extremities. 1 laid my gun at my side, tapped my 
dog quietly, and asked the man what he wanted. 

My forbearance, and the stranger’s long habit of 
submission, produced the most powerful effect on his 
mind. ‘ Master,” said he, “I am a runaway. I 
might perhaps shoot you down; but God forbids it, 
for I feel just now as if I saw him ready to pass his 
judgment against me for such a foul deed, and I ask 
mercy at yourhands. For God’s sake, do not kill me, 
master !”? And why, answered I, have you left your 
quarters, where certainly you must have fared better 
than in these unwholesome swamps? ‘‘ Master, my 
story is a short, but a sorrowful one. My camp is 
close by, and as I know you cannot reach home this 
night, if you will follow me there, depend upon my 
honour-you shall be safe until the morning, when I 
will carry your birds, if you choose, to the great road.” 

The large intelligent eyes of the negro, the com. 
placency of his manner, and the tones of his voice, I 
thought, invited: me to venture; and as I felt that I 
was at least his equal, while moreover [ had my dog 
to second me, I answered that I would follow him. 
He observed the emphasis laid on the words, the 
meaning of which he seemed to understand go tho- 
roughly, that, turning to me, he said, “There, mas- 
ter, take my butcher’s kuife, while I throw away the 
flint and priming from my gun !””*Reader, I felt con- 
founded: this was too much for me; I refused the 
knife, and told him to keep his piece ready, in case we 
might accidentally meet a cougar or a bear. 

Generosity exists every where. The greatest mo- 
narch acknowledges its impulse, and all around him, 
from his lowest menial to the proud: nobles that en- 
circle his throne, at times experience that oyerpower- 
ing sentiment. I offered to shake hands with the 
Runaway. ‘“ Master,” said he, “ I beg you thanks,” 


and with this he gave me a squeeze, that alike im- 
pressed me with the goodness of his heart, and his 
great physical strength. From that moment we pro- 
ceeded through the woods together. My dog smelt 
at him several times, but as he heard me speak in my 
usual tone of voice, he soon left us, and rambled 
around as long as my whistle was unused. As we 
proceeded, I observed that he was guiding me to- 
wards the setting of the sun, and quite contrary to 
my homeward course. I remarked this to him, when 
he with the greatest simplicity replied, ‘merely for 
our security.” 

After trudging along for some distance, and crossing 
several bayous, ‘at all of which he threw his gun and 
knife to the opposite bank, and stood still until Phad 
got over, we came to the borders of an immense cane- 
brake, from which I had on former occasions driven 
and killed several deer. We entered, as I had fre- 
quently done before, now erect, then on “all fours.’’ 
He regularly led the way, divided here and there the 
tangled stalks, and whenever we reached a fallen tree, 
assisted me in getting over it with all possible care. I 
saw that he was a perfect Indian in the knowledge of 
the woods, for he kept a direct course as precisely as 
any “ Red-skin” I ever travelled with. All of a sud- 


. den he emitted a loud shriek, not unlike that of an 


= 


‘owl,-.which so surprised me, that I once more in- 


stantly levelled my gun. ‘‘ No harm, master ; I only 
give notice to my wife and children that I am com- 
ing.” .A-tremulous answer of the same nature gently 
echoed through the tree-tops. The Runaway’s lips 
separated with an expression of gentleness and delight, 
when his beautiful set of ivory teeth seemed to smile 
through the dusk of evening that was thickening 
around us. ‘‘Master,”’ said he, ‘‘ my wife, though 
black, is as beautiful to me as the President’s wife is 
to him; she is my queen, and I look on our young 
ones a$ so many princes :—but you shall see them all, 
for here they are, thank God !” 

There, in the heart of the cane-brake, I found a 
regular camp. A small fire was lighted, and on its 
embers lay gridling some large slices of venison. A 
lad nine'or ten years old was blowing the ashes from 
some fine sweet potatoes. Various articles of house- 
hold furniture were carefully disposed around, and a 
large pallet of bear and deer skins seemed to be the 
resting-place, of the whole family. The wife raised 
not her eyes towards mine, and the little ones, three 
in number, retired into a corner, like so many discom- 
fited racoons ; but the Runaway, bold and apparently 


‘happy, spoke to them in such cheering words, that at 


once one and all seemed to regard me as one sent by 
Providence to relieve them from all their troubles. 
My clothes were hung up by them to dry, and the ne- 
gro asked if he might clean and grease my gun, which 
I permitted him to do, while the wife threw a large 
piece of deer’s flesh to my dog, which the children were 
already caressing. 

Only think of my situation, reader! Here I was, 
ten miles at least from home, and four or five from 
the nearest plantation, in the camp of runaway slaves, 
and quite at their mercy. My eyes involuntarily fol- 
lowed their motions, but as I thought I perceived in 
them a strong desire to make me their confidant and 
friend, I gradually relinquished all suspicion. The 
venison and potatoes looked quite tempting, and by 
this time I was in a condition to relish much less sa- 
voury fare; so, on being humbly asked to divide the 
viands before us, I partook of as hearty a meal as I 
had ever done in my life. 

Supper over, the fire was completely extinguished, 
and a small lighted pine-knot placed in a hollow cala- 
bash. Seeing that both the husband and wife were 
desirous of communicating something to me, I at once 
and fearlessly desired them to unburden their minds ; 


4 -when the Runaway told me a tale, of which the fol- 


g is the substance :— 

_ About eighteen months before, a planter residing 
not. very far off, having met with some losses, was 
obliged to expose his slaves at a public sale. The va- 
lue of his negroes was well known, and on the ap- 
pointed day, the auctioneer laid them out in small 
lots, or offered them singly, in the manner which he 
judged most advantageous totheir owner. The Run- 
away, who was well known as being the most valu- 
able next to his wife, was put up by himself for sale, 
and brought animmoderate price. For his wife, who 
came next, and alone, eight hundred dollars were bid- 
den and paid down. Then the children were exposed, 
and, on account of their breed, brought high prices. 
The rest of the slaves went off at rates corresponding 
to their qualifications. 

The Runaway chanced to be purchased by the over- 
seer of the plantation ; the wife was bought by an in- 
dividual residing about a hundred miles off, and the 
children went to different places along the river. 
The heart of the husband and father failed him under 
this dire calamity. For a while he pined in deep 
sorrow under his new master; but having marked 
down in his memory the names of the different per- 
sons who had purchased each dear portion of his fa- 
mily, he feigned illness, if indeed he whose affections 
had been so grievously blasted could be said to feign 
it, refrained from food for several days, and was little 
regarded by the overseer, who felt himself disappointed 
in what he had considered a bargain. 

On a stormy night, when the elements raged with 
all the fury of a hurricane, the poor negro made his 
escape, and, being well acquainted with all the neigh- 
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bouring swamps, at once made directly for the cane- 
brake, in the centre of which I found his camp. A 
few nights afterwards he gained the abode of his wife, 
and the very next after their meeting he led her 


away. The children one after another he succeeded 
in stealing, until at last the whole objects of his love 
were under his care. 

To provide for five individuals was no easy task in 
those wilds, which, after the first notice was given of 
the wonderful disappearance of this extraordinary fa- 
mily, were daily ransacked by armed planters. Ne- 
cessity, it is said, will bring the wolf from the forest. 
The Runaway seems to have well understood the 
maxim, for under night he approached his first mas- 
ter’s plantation, where he had ever been treated with 
the greatest kindness. The house servants knew him 
too well not to aid him to the best of their power, and 
at the approach of each morning he returned to his 
camp with an ample supply of provisions. One day, 
while in search of wild fruits, he found a bear dead 
before the muzzle of a gun that had been set for the 
purpose. Both articles he carried to his home. His 
friends at the plantation managed to supply him with 
some ammunition, and in damp and cloudy days he first 
ventured to hunt around his camp. Possessed of 
courage and activity, he gradually became more care- 
less, and rambled farther in search of game. It was 
on one of his excursions that I met him, and he as- 
sured me that the noise which I made in passing the 
bayou had caused him to lose the chance of killing a 
fine deer, although, said he, ‘“‘my old musket misses 
fire sadly too often.” 

The Ranaways, after disclosing their secret to me, 
both rose from their seat, with eyes full of tears. 
‘* Good master, for God’s sake do something for us 
and our children,” they sobbed forth with one accord. 
Their little ones lay sound asleep in the fearlessness 
of their innocence. Who could have heard such a tale 
without emotion ? I promised them my most cordial 
assistance. They both sat up that night to watch 
my repose, and I slept close to their urchins, as if on 
a bed of the softest down. 

Day broke so fair, so pure, and so gladdening, that 
I told them such heavenly appearances were ominous 
of good, and that I scarcely doubted of obtaining their 
full pardon. I desired them to take their children 
with them, and promised to accompany them to the 
plantation of their firstmaster. They gladly obeyed. 
My Ibises were hung around their camp, and as a 
momento of my having been there, I notched several 
trees, after which I bade adieu, perhaps for the last 
time, to that cane-brake. We soon reached the plan- 
tation, the owner of which, with whom I was well 
acquainted, received me with all the generous kind- 
ness of a Louisiana planter. Erean hour had elapsed, 
the Runaway and his family were looked upon as his 
own. He afterwards repurchased them’ from their 
owners, and treated them with his former kindness ; 
so that they were rendered as happy as slaves gene- 
rally are in that country, and continued to cherish 
that attachment to each other which had led to their 
adventures. Since this event happened, it has, I 
have been informed, become illegal to separate slave 
families without their consent. 


THE CAPERCAILZIE. 
TuoseE who have dipped into our old native historians 
may recollect mention being occasionally made of a 
bird called the capercailzie, which usually was con- 
spicuous in the extensive though rude entertainments 
of our. ancestors, but is now personally unknown 
amongst us. It may be curious to know that this 
bird (the Tetrao wrogallus of Linnzus, and wood-grouse 
of Pennant), which is still prevalent on the Continent 
of Europe and in America, is by far the most magnifi- 
cent of the tribe to which it belongs, and must have 
been a truly worthy tenant of those splendid primeval 
forests which once overspread our country. The male 
is nearly three feet in length, and attains a weight of 
about fifteen pounds; black, brown, green, and white, 
are his predominating colours; and from the hook of 
his bill, the strength of his limbs, and majesty of de- 
portment, he might rather be supposed to bea bird of 
prey than even the chief of the grouse family of gal- 
line, The numbers of the capercailzie naturally 
decreased in Scotland with the woods that gave them 
shelter, and it is now about sixty years since the last 
native individual of the species ever seen in the coun- 
try was shot in the neighbourhood of Inverness. 
They are now most plentiful in the forests of North- 
ern Europe, and some parts of Northern Asia, where 
they feed on the young shoots and cones of the pine, 
the catkins of the birch, and berries of the juniper 
which form the underwood. They are exceedingly 
shy, and in Germany, where they do not abound so 
much as in Norway and Sweden, he is considered an 
excellent hunter who has in a whole lifetime killed 
thirty. It is indeed only at the period of incubation, 
when the male bird comes from his retirement, and 
calls the females around him, that he is easily ap- 
proachable. Nevertheless, in Sweden they are some- 
times domesticated in aviaries, and feed tamely from 
the hand, and will even breed in confinement, though 


much of their natural wildness as to fly at and peck 
strangers, 

Nilsson, a Norwegian naturalist, used to hunt the 
capercailzie in autumn, in company with a cocker dog 
called Brunette, by whose assistance he would flush 
them from the ground, and cause them to perch in 
the trees. ‘‘ Here,” he says, “as Brunette had the 
eye of an eagle and the foot of an antelope, she was 
not long in following them. Sometimes, however, 
those birds were in the pines in the first instance ; 
but as my dog was possessed of an extraordinarily 
fine sense of smelling, she would often wind, or, in 
other words, scent them froma long distance. When 
she found the capercailzie, she would station herself 
under the tree where they were sitting, and, by keep. 
ing up an incessant barking, direct my steps towards 
the spot. I now advanced with silence and caution; 
and as it frequently happened that the attention of 
the bird was much taken up with ebserving the dog, 
I was enabled to approach until it was within the 
range of my rifle, or even of my common gun. In 
the forest, the capercailzie does not always present an 
easy mark ; for, dipping down from the pines nearly 
to the ground, as is frequently the case, they are often 
almost out of distance before one can properly take aim. 

Towards the commencement and during the con- 
tinuance of winter, the capercailzies are generally in 
packs ; these, which are usually of cocks (the hens 
keeping apart), do not separate until the approach of 
spring. These packs, which are sometimes said to 
contain fifty or a hundred birds, usually hold to the 
sides of the numerous lakes and morasses with which 
the northern forests abound; and to stalk the same 
in the winter-time, with a good rifle, is no ignoble 
amusement. 

Among other expedients resorted to in the northern’ 
forests for the destruction of the capercailzie, is the 
following :—During the autumnal months, after flush- 
ing and ‘dispersing the brood, people place themselves 
in ambush, and imitate the cry of the old or young 
birds, as circumstances may require. By thus attract- 
ing them to the spot, they are often enabled to shoot 
the whole brood in succession. The manner in which 
this is practised may be better understood from what 
Mr Greiff says on the subject :— f 

“ After the brood has been dispersed, and you sea 
the growth they have acquired, the dogs are to be 
bound up, and a hut formed precisely on the spot 
where the birds were driven from, in which you place 
yourself to call; and you adapt your call according to 
the greater or less size of your young birds. When 
they are as large as the hen, you ought not to begin 
to call until an hour after they have been flushed ; 
should you wish to take them alive, the common net 
is placed round him who calls. Towards the quarter 
the hen flies, there are seldom to be found any of the 
young birds, for she tries by her cackling to. draw the 
dogs after her, and from her young ones. As long as 
you wish to shoot, you must not go out of your hut 
to collect the birds you have shot. When the hen 
answers the call, or Jows like a cow, she has either 
got @ young one with her, or the calling is incorrect 5 
or else she has been frightened, and will not then quit 
her place. A young hen answers more readily to the 
call than an old one.” 

Mr Lloyd, in his amusing work, the Field Sports of 
the North of Europe, describes a still more remark. 
able mode of hunting the capercailzie—namely, by 
torchlight—which he says is chiefly practised in the 
southern provinces of Sweden. ‘In Smaland and Os- 
tergothland,” says he, “‘it is effected in the following 
manner :—Towards nightfall, people watch the last 
flight of the capercailzie before they go to roost. The 
direction they have taken into the forest is then care- 
fully marked, by means of a prostrate tree, or by one 
which is felled especially for the purpose. After dark, 
two men start in pursuit of the birds; one of them is 
provided with a gun, the other with a long pole, to 
either end of which a flambeau is attached. The man 
with the flambeau now goes in advance, the other re- 
maining at the prostrate tree, to keep it and the two 
lights in an exact line with each other; by this cu- 
rious contrivance they cannot well go astray in the fo- 
rest. Thus they proceed, occasionally halting, and 
taking a fresh mark, until they come near to the spot 
where they may have reason to suppose the birds are 
roosting. They now carefully examine the trees ; and 
when they discover the objects of their pursuit, which 
are said stupidly to remain gazing at the fire blazing 
beneath, they shoot them at their leisure. Should 
there be several capercailzies in the same tree, how- 
eyer, it is always necessary to shoot those in the lower 
branches in the first instance; for unless one of these 
birds falls on its companions, it is said the rest will 
never move, and, in consequence, the whole of them 
may be readily killed.”’ 

An attempt is now in the course of being made to 


restore to the pine forests of Aberdeenshire,a bird 


which once formed the object of a stately sport among 


| our national nobility, and adorned the grandest of their 
| feasts. In the year 1828, a male and female were im- 
| ported for this purpose from Sweden by the Karl of 


Fife, but as the hen died before landing, the experi- 
ment was on that occasion frustrated. Another pair 
was brought over in 1829, and placed in a proper 
aviary at Mar Lodge, where an incubation took place, 
but without producing a live bird. Another incuba- 


| tion of the same hen in 1830 was equally unsuccessful, 
it is remarked that in this state they still retain so | 


and it was not till 1831, and till particular pains had 
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been taken for the preservation and proper hatching 
of the eggs, by the seclusion of the female, that a brood 
was obtained. According to the latest intelligence 
from the scene of this experiment, it is designed, as 
soon as a few healthy broods have been reared in con- 
finement, to liberate a few in the old pine woods of 
Braemar, and thus eventually to stock with the finest 
of feathered game the noblest of Scottish forests.* 


THE SPANISH BRIGAND. 


A suorT time after the French war, and the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand VII., whose conduct made many of 
the loose guerilla parties continue out in the country 
as brigands, an English merchant arrived one evening 
at a small mean town, at the foot of the Sierra Mo- 
rena. In the possada of the place where he took up 
his lodgings for the night, he met a Spaniard of a 
commanding figure, and of a sharp, intelligent, but 
amiable countenance. Much struck with his appear- 
ance, the Englishman entered into conversation with 
him, and was still more delighted with his frank, 
spirited style of address and talking. Before supper 
was ready, the two had established that sort of tra- 
veller intimacy which is not perhaps the less delight- 
ful because it must finish in a few hours, and the 
parties in all probability never meet again ; and when 
the meal was served, they sat down to it together, 
each apparently anxiousto know more of the other. 
They conversed together during the progress of the 
supper, and long after it was over, until the siziking 
and flickering lamps on the table warned the English- 
man it must be time to retire to rest. As he rose to 
do so, the Spaniard, with all his former frankness and 
gentlemanly manner, asked him which way his road 
lay on the morrow. The English merchant replied, 
across the Sierra Morena, and indicated the road he 
meant to take. The Spaniard, shaking his head, said 
he was sorry for this, as he had reasons to suspect that 
that very road at that very moment was beset by rob- 
bers,. from whose numbers and activity there was no 
escape. The Englishman confessed that this was un- 
pleasant news, particularly as the affairs that called 
him towards Madrid were urgent. ‘ But cannot you 
stay where you are a day or two?’ replied the 
Spaniard ; “by that time they may have shifted their 
ground, and you may pass the mountains without 
meeting them.” The Englishman repeated that his 
business was urgent, said he was no coward, that he 
had hitherto travelled in Spain without any misad- 
venture, and hoped still to do.so. ‘* But, my good 
Senor,” replied the Spaniard, ‘‘ you will not cross the 
mountains to-morrow without being rovbed, take my 
word for that!” ‘‘ Well, if it must be so, let them 
rob me,” said the English merchant; “I have little 
money to lose, and they will hardly take the life of an 
unarmed and irresisting man.” “They have never 
been accustomed so to act—let it be said to the honour 
of the band, they are not such cowardly assassins,” 
replied the Spaniard, who was then silent, and seemed 
to be musing to himself. The Englishman was be- 
ginning to call up one of the servants of the possada, to 
show him to his resting-place, when his companion, 
raising his hand, said, ‘‘ Not. yet, Senor, not yet !— 
listen !”’ and he continued in an under-tone, “It was 
my fortune, some time since, to have to cross the 
Sierra Morena alone, like you; it was occupied then, 
as now, by the Salteadores; but I met a man, also 
alone, as you have met me, who said he had rendered 
the captain of the band some service, and that he 
could give me a pass which would cause my person and 
my property to be respected by the robbers, and enable 
me to cross the mountains with perfect safety.” “A 
much better thing this than a king’s passport,” said 
the astonished Englishman. ‘‘ Pray what was it P— 
and did it succeed?” ‘It was only a button,” re- 
plied the Spaniard ; “it did all that had been pro- 
mised, and perhaps it has not yet lost its charm—I 
will give it you—here it is!” After searching his 
pocket, the Spaniard produced a curiously filagreed 
silver button, and placed it in-the hands of the Eng- 
lishman, begging him to be careful of it, and to pre- 
sent it to any robbers that might attack him in the 
Sierra.” 
journey 2” inquired the merchant. ‘ The button was 
respected by all the robbers I met, and I believe I saw 
them all,”’ said the Spaniard; ‘but ask no more 
questions, and take care of the button—to-morrow you 
will see whether it has lost its charm.” With many 
thanks, the Englishman took his leave, and went to 


bed. On the following morning, when he continued | 


his journey, the silver button ran in his head for some 
time. But it was not until noon, as he was toiling up 
one of the most rugged of the mountain paths, that 
he had the opportunity of trying its virtue. There 
his guide, who rode before him, was suddenly knocked 
off his mule by a blow from the’ butt-end of a musket, 
and the next instant three other guns were levelled at 
the Englishman’s breast, by men who stepped from 
behind a‘reck: The attack was so sudden, that his 
ideas and recollections were disturbed, and he put his 
hand into his pocket, brought out his purse, and de- 
livered it to the robbers, who were calling him all 
sorts of opprobrious names, before he thought of his 
silver button. But when the recollection came to his 
mind, and he produced it, much doubting of its effi- 


© The materials of the above article were furnished tous by the 
fourth and newly published volume of Mr Lizars’s beautiful work, 
the Natwralist's Library, which contains a print of the caper- 
eailzie, 


“But were yow really attacked on your) 


cacy, the oaths of the Salteadores were stopped at once, 
as though a sacred relic had been held before their 
eyes: they returned him his purse, earnestly entreat.. 
ing his pardon for all that had happened, and informed 
him that it was their bounden duty to see the bearer of 
that button safe across the mountains. Accordingly, 
on went the merchant with the brigands for his guard, 
he blessing the silver button, and they showing him 
every possible attention and respect. On their way 
they met with other robbers,. which proved how for- 
midable was the band, and how impossible it would 
have been to escape them without the charmed but- 
ton. At length they came to a low solitary house in 


a wild dell, far away from the beaten path across the }, 


Sierra, which they had abandoned for rocks that 
seemed never to have been trodden. Here the mer- 
chant was told he might stop and refresh himself. 
Nothing loath, he dismounted and turned to the door, 
when his companion at the possada of the preceding 
evening—the donor of the magical button, met himon 
the threshold, with the words and gestures of an hos- 
pitable welcome. His dress was changed—he now 
wore a splendid kind of uniform, the jacket of which 
was of velvet, embroidered with gold, but the English- 
man recognised his commanding figure and impressive 
countenance in an instant, and gave him his hand as 
a friend. ‘I got here before you,” said the- captain 
of the banditti, for such in fact was the donor of the 
button, “and have prepared a good dinner for you, 
being very certain that what I gave you last night 
would bring you in safety under my roof.”” The Eng- 
lishman expressed his gratitude, and they sat down 
to dine. The bandit’s dishes were savoury and good, 
and his wine was better. As the wine warmed the 
Englishman, he again expressed his gratitude, and 
then ventured to say how astonished he was that a 
person of his host’s manners, and one capable of such 
generous feelings and actions, could lead- such a kind 
of life. The robber drew his hand across his dark 
brow and fiery eyes, and said, ‘‘ These are times when 


thieves and traitors thrive in the royal court and the 


offices of government, and honest patriots are driven 
to the highway. Asa guerilla, I shed my blood for 
my country—for my king, who, when he returned, 
would have left me to starve or to beg! But no matter 
—this is no business of yours. I met you, liked your 
manners, and have saved you !—that is enough !—say 
no more!” The Englishman of course desisted, and 
soon after rose to take his leave. The captain, who 
recovered his good humour, told him he should have 
an escort yet a little farther, and be put in the route 
he wished to follow. The merchant would then have 
returned the silver button, but the robber insisted on 
his keeping it. ‘‘ You, or some friend of yours, may 
have to pass this way again,” said he, ‘‘and whoever 
has the button to produce, will be respected as you 
yourself have been respected. Be sure to say nothing 
as to what has happened between you and me and 
mine! Adieu!” The merchant’s farewell was an 
earnest and cordial one. Guided by the brigands, he 
soon reached the beaten road on the opposite side of the 
mountains, and would there have given them some 
money for the trouble he had caused them. They 
said they had their captain’s strict commands against 
this—they would not accept areal, but left him, wish- 
inghimahappy journey. Some time—I believe some 
years after this adventure—the English merchant 
heard with deep regret that the Spanish robber-chief, 
whom he described as being one of the handsomest 
men he ever beheld, had been betrayed into the hands 
of government, and put to a cruel and ignominious 
death.—Casket of American Gems. 


A CANADIAN WINTER. 
[¥rom Martin’s History of the British Colonies. ] 


As the winter comes on, one snow-storm succeeds an- 
other till the whole face of the country is changed, 
every particle of ground is covered, the trees alone 
remaining visible, while even the progress of the 
mighty river St Lawrence is arrested in its course; 
every where, in fact, the chilling grasp of winter is 
felt, atid every precaution is taken by man to resist 
its benumbing effects. All the feathered tribes take 
the alarm; even the hardy crow retreats, and few 
quadrupeds are to bé seen; some, like the bear, re- 
maining in a torpid state, and others, like the hare, 
changing their colour to a pure white. 

From Quebec to Montreal the St Lawrence ceases 
to be navigable, and serves as a road for the sleighs 
and carrioles. Instead of the variety which a Cana- 


| dian summer presents in tracing the course of noble 


rivers, the fall of beautiful cataracts, the gaiety and 
liveliness of the busy hum of commerce in the pass- 
ing vessels on the moving waters, the fine tints of the 
forest, and the auburn tinge of the ripening corn, the 
whistle of the ploughboy, and the lowing of the 
tended kine, nothing is now to be seen but one con- 
tinued solid plain ; no rivers, no ships, no animals— 
all one indiscriminate plain of snow, the average 
depth of which (unless where accumulated by snow- 
storms or drifts) is about thirty inches. 

The dress of the Canadian now undergoes a com- 
plete change ; the hat and bonnet rouge are thrown 
aside, and fur caps, fur cloaks, fur gloves, are put in 
requisition, with worsted hose over as well as under 
boots ; those who take exercise on foot use snow-shoes 
or mocassins, which are made of a kind of network, 


| fixed on a frame, and shaped like a boy’s paper kite, 


about two feet long and eighteen inches broad; these 
cover so much of the surface of the snow that the 
wearer sinks but a very few inches, even when the 
snow is softest. 

While the external weather is guarded against by 


_the Canadian when out of doors, their habitations are 


also secured against the destructive power of intense 
cold. The walls of the houses are usually plastered on 
the outside, to preserve the stones from moisture, 
which, if acted on by the frost, is liable to split them ; 
and the apartments are heated with stoves, which keep 
the temperature at a higher and more uniform rate 
than our English fireplaces will, 

And here it may be observed, that the result of in- 
tense cold (such as is felt in Canada) is, if not guarded 
against, similar to that of intense heat; with this ex- 
ception, that it is easier to guard against the effects of 
the one in North America than the otherin India. A 
cold iron, during a Canadian winter, when tightly 
grasped, blisters and burns with nearly equal facility 
toa hot iron. The principle, in both instances, is 
alike; in the former, the caloric or vital heat of the 
body passes so rapidly from the hand into the cold iron 
as to destroy the continuous and organic structure of 
the part; in the latter, the caloric passes so rapidly 
from the hot iron into the hand as to produce the same 
effect—heat, in both cases, being the cause; its pass- 
ing into the body from the iron, or into the iron from 
the body, being equally injurious to vitality. From a 
similar cause, the incautious traveller in Canada is 
burnt in the face by a very cold wind, with the same 
sensations as when exposed to the blast of an Eastern 
‘sirocco. The term frost-bitten is the effect produced 
by extreme cold, when accompanied by a sharp biting 
wind. At this period persons are liable to have the 
nose, toes, fingers, ears, or those parts where the cir- 
culation of the blood is scanty and slow, frost-bitten, 
without their own feelings informing them of the pre- 
sence of the enemy, and the knowledge of such being 
first discovered by a passing individual, who observes 
the nose (for instance, if frost-bitten) becoming quite 
white, while the rest of the face is very red. In such 
a predicament it is at first startling to see an utter 
stranger running up to a traveller with a handful of 
snow, calling out, ‘‘ Your nose, sir; your nose is 
frost-bitten ;” and, waving further ceremony, rubbing 
without mercy at your proboscis—it being the first 
time that any one had ever dared to tweak and twinge 
that honorary vulnerable part. If snow be well rubbed 
in, in due time, there is a probability of saving the 
most prominent feature in the face; if not, or if heat 
be applied, not only is the skin destroyed, but the 
nose and a great part of the adjacent surface is irre- 
coverably lost. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the severity 
of the winteris any obstacle to out-door amusements, 
though it stops the navigation of the rivers and the 
cultivation of the soil; on the contrary, winter in 
Canada is the season of joy and pleasure; the cares of 
business are laid aside, and all classes and ranks in- 
dulge in a general carnival, as some amends for the 
toil undergone during the summer months. The 
sleigh or carriole of the humble habitan, or proud 
seigneur, is got ready all over the country; riding 
abroad on business or pleasure commences ; visiting 
is in active play between friends, neighbours, and re- 
latives, regular city and town balls, and irregular pic- 
nic country parties (where each guest brings his dish), 
are quite the rage; and, after dining, dancing and 
supping, and dancing- again, the wintry morning 
dawn is often ushered in while the festive glee is yet 
at its height, and a violent snow-storm blockades the 
pic-nickers until broad daylight enables them to car- 
riole towards home, over the ice-bound rivers and 
waves of snow, in‘all the enjoyment which the light- 
est hearted beings can be supposed capable of, and 
considering the hardships and the inconveniences of 
the moment as a zest to the more stayed and fashion. 
able routs of Quebec and Montreal. 

Travelling over frozen rivers or lakes is not unat- 
tended with real danger; the sleigh, its horses, and 
passengers, being not unfrequently instantly engulfed 
and sucked beneath the ice, there being no warning 
of the danger until the horses sink, dragging the car- 
riole and its inmates after them... In general, it is for- 
tunate the weak or thin places are of no great extent; 
and when the horses are found to be sinking, the pas- 
sengers instantly leap-out on the strong ice, seize the 
ropes which, with a running noose, are placed ready 
for such an emergency on every sleigh-horse’s neck, 
and by sheer pulling, the animal is strangled in order 
to save his life! This is absolutely a fact. If the 
horse be allowed to kick and struggle, it only serves 
to injure and sink him ; as soon, however, as the noose 
is drawn tight, his breathing is momentarily checked, 
strangulation takes place, the animal becomes motion- 
less, rises to the surface, floats on one side, and is then 
drawn out on the strong ice, when the noose being ~ 
loosened, respiration recommences, and the horse is on 
his feet carricling away again in a few minutes as well 
asever. This singular and almost incredible opera- 
tion has been known to be performed two or three 
times a-day on the same horse; and the Americans 
say that, like Irishmen, the animals are so used to be- 
ing hanged, that they think nothing about it. Often, 
however, horses, sleigh or carriole, and passengers, 
are in a,momentsunk and swept beneath the ice. The 
traveller on the-frozen rivers, but more especially on 
the frozen lakes, incurs also great danger trom the 
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~selarge cracks or openings which run from one side of 
the lake to the other, from one to six feet broad, caus- 
ing, at some distance from the crack, a shelving up of 
the ice to the height of several feet, in proportion to 
the breadth of the fissure. The sleigh-drivers, when 
they see no other chance of passing or of escape, make 
the horses endeavour to leap the chink at full gallop, 
with the sleigh behind them, at the imminent risk of 
being engulfed in the lake. 


ANECDOTES AND SCRAPS. 
ANECDOTE OF RICHARD III. 


In the town of Leicester, the house is still shown 
where Richard III. passed the night before the battle 
of Bosworth ; and there is a story of him, still pre- 
served in the corporation records, which illustrates the 
caution and darkness of that prince’s character. It 
was his custom to carry, among the baggage of his 
camp, a cumbersome wooden bed, which he pretended 
was the only bed he could sleep in. Here he con- 
trived a secret receptacle for his treasure, which lay 
concealed under a weight of timber. After the fatal 
day on which Richard fell, the Earl of Richmond en- 
tered Leicester with his victorious troops ; the friends 
of Richard were pillaged, but the bed was neglected by 
every plunderer, as useless lumber. The owner of 
the house afterwards discovering the hoard, became 
suddenly rich, without any visible cause. He bought 
lands, and at length arrived at the dignity of being 
mayor of Leicester. Many years afterwards, his wi- 
dow, who had been left in great affluence, was mur- 
dered for her wealth by her servant maid, who had 
been privy to the affair; and at the trial of this wo- 
man and her accomplices, the whole transaction came 
to light. 

RICHES. 

Every man is rich or poor according to the propor- 
tion between his desires and enjoyments; any en- 
largement of wishes is therefore equally destructive to 
happiness, with the diminution of possession ; and he 
that teaches another to long for what he shall never 
obtain, is no less an enemy to his quiet, than if he had 
robbed him of his patrimony. The rich lose all gra- 
tifications, because their wants are prevented ; and, 
added to the lassitude which follows satiety, they have 
a pride proceeding from wealth, which makes them 
impatient at the loss of pleasure, though they have no 
enjoyment from the possession of it. The odour of 
ten thousand roses pleases but fora moment; the pain 
aecasioned by one of the thorns is long felt. One 

nardship in the midst of luxuries is, to the opulent, a 
thorn amongst flowers. To the poor, on the contrary, 
one indulgence, in the midst of hardships, is a flower 
amongst thorns. They have a lively sense of it—the 
effect of every thing is increased by contrast. Riches 
wre of no value in themselves ; their use is discovered 
only in that which they procure. They are not co- 
veted, utiless by narrow minds, which confound the 
means with the end, but for the sake of power, influ- 
ence, and esteem ; or, by some of less elevated and re. 
fined sentiments, as necessary to sensual enjoyments. 
It almost always: happens that the man who grows 
rich, changes his notions of poverty, states his wants 
by some new measure, and from flying the enemy that 
pursued him, bends his endeavours to overtake those 
whom he sees before him. Wealth cannot confer 
greatness; for nothing can make that great which 
the decree of nature has ordained to be little—the 
bramble may be planted in a hotbed, but never be- 
come an oak. 

CURIOSITY TO BE ENCOURAGED IN YOUNG PERSONS. 

Curiosity is a useful spring of knowledge: it should 
be encouraged in children, and awakened by frequent 
and familiar methods of talking with them: It should 
be indulged in youth, but not without a prudent mo- 
deration. In those who have too much, it should be 
limited by a wise and gentle restraint or delay, lest by 
wandering after every thing, they learn nothing to 
perfection. In those who have too little, it should be 
excited, lest they grow stupid, narrow-spirited, self- 
satisfied, and never attain a treasure of ideas, or an 
aptitude of understanding. 

ANECDOTE OF LORD MANSFIELD. 

Lord Manstield, after the determination of some 
cause, found reasons to alter his opinion in the direc- 
tions he had given tothe jury. Some time afterwards 
he saw one of the counsel to whose client his opinion 
had not been favourable, and desired him tomake a mo- 
tion for a new trial. Lord Mansfield was telling this 
circumstance one day to one of his brethren, who 
seemed rather astonished at the cool and easy manner 
in which he mentioned his change of opinion. ‘‘ Why,” 
said he, “after all, it is only showing the world that 
you are wiser to-day than you were yesterday.” 

THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF SPANISH PUNCTILIOS. 

Philip I1I., king of Spain, being taken ill of a fever 
and shivering in cold weather, a braziere, or pan with 
burning coals, was brought into his chamber, and 
placed near him, and, by some act of carelessness, was 
placed so very close to him as to scorch him. A no- 
ble, who happened to be present, said to one that 
stood by him, “The king burns.” The other an- 
swered, “‘Itis true; but the page whose office it is to 
bring and remove the braziere, is not here.”” The con- 
sequence of which was, that, before the page could be 
found, his majesty’s leg and face were so burnt that 
it caused an erysipelas, of whichhe died. Philip IV., 
his successor, escaped not much better. That prince 


i, 


being one day hunting, was overtaken by a vio- 

lent storm of rain and hail; and no.man presuming 

to lend the king a cloak, he was so wet before the of- 

ficer could be found who carried his own, that he took 

a cold, which brought on a violent and dangerous fe- 

ver, from which he escaped with great difficulty. 
ANECDOTE OF NASH. 

A young lady who was just come out of the coun- 
try, and affected to dress in a very plain manner, was 
sitting on a bench at Bath, as Beau Nash, the director 
of the ceremonies at that place, and some of his com- 
panions, were passing by; upon which, turning to one 
of them, he said, “‘ There is a smart country girl; 
I will have some discourse with her.” Then going 
up to the lady, “So, child,’”’ says he, “you are just 
come to Bath, I see.” “Yes, sir,’? answered the 
lady. ‘And you have been a good girl in the coun- 
try, and learned to read your book, I hope?” ‘“ Yes, 
sir.” ‘ Pray, now,” says he, ‘let me examine you ? 
I know you have read your bible, and the history of 
Tobit and his dog ; now, can you tell me what was 
the dog’sname?” ‘ Yes, sir,” saysshe; “his name 
was Nash, and an impudent dog he was.” 

THE PERT AND THE IGNORANT ARE PRONE TO 

RIDICULE. 

A gentleman of a grave deportment was busily 
engaged in blowing bubbles of soap and water, and 
was attentively observing them as they expanded and 
burst in the sunshine. A pert youth fell into a fit 
of loud laughter at a sight so strange, and which 
showed, as he thought, such folly and insanity. ‘ Be 
ashamed, young man,” said one who passed by, “ of 
your rudeness and ignorance; you now behold the 
greatest philosopher of the age, Sir Isaac Newton, in- 
vestigating the nature of light and colours by a series 
of experiments, no less curious than useful, though 
you deem them childish and insignificant.’ 


FAREWELL. 

When eyes are beaming 

What never tongue might tell, 
When tears are streaming 

From their erystal cell ; g 
When hands are linked that dread ts, part, 
And heart is met by thvobbing heart, 
Oh! bitter, bitter is the smart 

Of them thet bid farewell ! 


When hope is chidden 

That fain of bliss vould tell, 
And love forbidden 

In the breast to dwell; 
When fettered by a viewless chain, 
We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh! death were mercy to the pain 

Of them that bid farewell! 

HEBER. 


CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 

During the troubles in the reign of King Charles 
I., a country girl came up to London in search of a place 
as a servant maid; but not succeeding, she applied 
herself to carrying out beer from a brewhouse, and 
was one of those then called tub-women. The brewer 
observing a well-looking girl in this low occupation, 
took her into his family as a servant; and after a 
while, she behaving herself with so much prudence 
and decorum, he married her; but he died when she 
was yet a young woman, and left her a large fortune. 
The business of the brewery was dropped, and the 
young woman was recommended to Mr Hyde as a 
gentleman of skijl in the law, to settle her affairs. 
Hyde (who was afterwards the great Earl of Claren- 
don) finding the widow’s fortune very considerable, 
married her. Of this marriage there was no other 
issue than a daughter, who was afterwards the wife 
of James II. and mother of Mary and Anne, queens 
of England. 

ANECDOTE OF DR JOHNSON. 

When Dr Percy first published his collection of 
ancient English ballads, perhaps he was too lavish in 
commendation of the beautiful simplicity and poetic me- 
rit he supposed himself to discover in them. This cir- 
cumstance provoked Johnson to observe one evening, 
at Miss Renolds’s tea-table, that he could rhyme as 
well, and as elegantly, in common narrative and con- 
versation. For instance, says he, 

As with my hat upon my head 
I walk’d along the Strand, 

I there did meet another man 
With his hat in his hand. 

Or, to render such poetry subservient to my own 
immediate use, 

I therefore pray thee, Renny dear, 
That thou wilt give tome, _ 

With cream and sugar soften’d well, 
Another dish of tea. 

Nor fear that I, my gentle maid, 
Shall long detain the cup, 

When once unto the bottom I 
Have drank the liquor up. 

Yet hear, alas! this mournful truth, 
Nor hear it with a frown :— 

Thou can’st not make the tea so fast 
As I can gulp it down. 

And thus he proceeded through several more stanzas, 
till the reverend critic cried out for quarter. 

LORD MANSFIELD. 

To some military gentleman who was appointed 

governor of one of our islands in the West Indies, 


and who expressed his apprehensions of not being able 
to discharge his duty as chancellor of his province, 
Lord Mansfield gave him this advice :—“ Always de- 
cide, and never give reasons for your decision. You 
will in general decide well, yet give very bad reasons 
for your judgment.” 


THE FRENCH SOLDIER. 

A French officer being sent from the camp to the 
court, during a hard frost, had no sooner delivered 
his letters to the king, than the chamberlain of the 
household appointed him a lodging in the palace, as 
he was to return to the camp the next day. But he 
refused it, saying, ‘‘ It becomes not me to lie ona bed 
of down, when my general and the whole army are 
forced to sleep on the frozen earth.” So saying, he 
ordered some straw out of the stables, and slept in the 
open air. The king, hearing of the circumstance, 
made him a handsome present, and recommended 
him to the general as one of the hardiest men in his 
army. 

HUMANITY. 

The senate of the Areopagites being assembled to- 
gether in a mountain, without any roof but heaven, 
the senators perceived a bird of prey, which pursued 
a little sparrow that came to save itself in the bosom 
of one of thecompany. This man, who naturally was 
harsh, threw it from him so roughly that he killed 
it; whereat the court was offended, and a decree was 
made, by which he was condemned and banished from 
the senate: where’ the judicious may observe, that 
this company, which was at that time one of the 
gravest in the world, did it not for the care they had 
to make a law concerning sparrows, but it was to 
show that clemency and a merciful inclination was ne- 
cessary in a state: that a man destitute of it was not 
worthy to hold any place in the government, he hav- 
ing as it were renounced humanity. 


VULGAR ERRORS. 

That when a man designs to marry a woman that 
is in debt, if he take her from the hands of the priest 
clothed only in her shift, he will not be liable to her 
engagements—That there was no land-tax before the 
reign of William III.—That if a criminal has hung 
an hour and revives, he cannot afterwards be exe- 
cuted—That a funeral passing over any place makes 
a public highway—That a husband has the power of 
divorcing his wife by selliug her in open market with 
a halter round her neck—That second cousins may 
not marry, though first cousins may—That it is ne- 
cessary, in some legal process against the king, to go 
through the fiction of arresting him, which is done by 
placing a ribbon across the road as if to impede his 
carriage—That the lord of a manor may shoot over all 
the lands within his manor—That pounds of butter 
may be of any number of ounces—That bull-beef shall 
not be sold unless the bull have baited previously to 
being killed—That leases are made for the term of 
999 years, because a lease of 1000 years would create 
a freehold—That deeds executed on a Sunday are void 
—That, in order to disinherit an heir-at-law, it is ne- 
cessary to give him a shilling by the will, for that 
otherwise he would be entitled to the whole property. 


We have been lately furnished with various matters of original 
information from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, re- 
lative to the condition of these colonies and the prospects held 
out to emigrants; but we respectfully decline giving publicity to 
any papers whatsoever on this subject. The greater part of the ac- 
counts now written regarding these colonies, seem to us to be of 
a most doubtful and contradictory nature. By the Sidney news- 
papers, we perceive that many of the free females who emigrated 
thither were in a state of destitution, and that society generally is 
in a very unsettled and insecure condition, from the disturbances, 
robberies, and other mischiefs, committed by the convict popula- 
tion, Rather than live amidst such a crowd of desperadoes, a 
sensible man would stay at home, and descend to the meanest 
employment for bread.—We have likewise been furnished with a 
variety of original letters from persons who have emigrated to 
Upper Canada; but having already described that country so mi- 
nutely, both in the Journal and in our ‘* Information for the Peo- 
ple,” it would only be repeating what we have already stated, 
were we to admit such letters into our pages. Notwithstanding 
the sufferings endured by many of the poorest emigrants at the 
period of their landing in Upper Canada, it is obvious that no 
country on the globe offers such extensive scope for the exercise 
of physical industry, as well as for the laying out of eapital in 
land-purehasing. At present, many are making fortunes in Upper 
Canada by purchasing and selling lands, which, if in an improve- 
able spot, rise rapidly in value. But this is a business which re- 
quires a good knowledge of the country, and must be entered upon 
with considerable caution. A gentleman recently arrived from 
Canada, where he owns a large landed property, has informed us 
that agricultural emigrants ought by all means to reside from one 
to two years in the country before they purchase lands to settle 
upon; in the interval, hiring out their labour and looking about 
them, before sinking their small capital. Those who do so, he 
tells us, seldom or never go wrong in their calculations; while 
those, on the other hand, who pursue a more hasty inconsiderate 
course, are frequently ruined, or‘at least are much longer in ar- 
riving at comfortable circumstances. We anxiously press this 
piece of useful information on the notice of intending emigrants. 
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COMMON ERRORS. 

THERE are a number of proverbial notions which 
either square so well with some principle in our self- 
love, or appeal so forcibly to some of our besetting pre- 
judices, or appear from some other cause so exceed- 
ingly plausible, that they are never brought forward 
without apparently producing conviction, while in 
sober truth they are either highly questionable, or 
decidedly erroneous. 

When a man, for instance, says, ‘ Away with all 
refinements—I take the broad common-sense view of 
the question,”’ every body immediately prepares to lis- 
ten to him as a kind of oracle. He may, after that, 
speak for half an hour in the most vulgar and irra- 
tional jargon, without a single reference to the prin- 
ciple of the argument; and if he only takes care not 
to offend any of the prepossessions of his hearers, he 
will bear away the palm from the most acute reasoner. 
The cause of this is, that when you speak of common 
sense, you speak of a thing which all imperfectly edu- 
cated and ignorant people (unfortunately the great 
majority of common audiences) think they possess by 
intuition, though it is in reality but a composition of 
the prejudices of each particular person sf flat- 
tered by their sense being considered as ient to 
give judgment, they are tempted into thinking them- 
selves convinced, and pronounce accordingly. 

Whenever a man happens to act rather absurdly, 
or perhaps somewhat reprehensibly, and is conscious 
of it, you are sure to hear him exclaim, “ Well, I 
acted according to my conscience.” If aman can only 
convince himself that he was ruled by this secret mo- 
nitor, he is satisfied, because he has always been told 
to act according to conscience, and invariably hears 
conscientious people commended both by friends and 

opponents. Other people are satisfied, too, and think 
uo more of the error they were once disposed to cen- 
sure. ‘‘Oh, he acted according to his conscience : 
‘there is no more to be said.’” Now, this would be all 
very well, if conscience were one uniform prompter of 
_ good, and preventive of bad, in the breasts of all 
men. But conscience is a quality which every man 
: 


_ possesses only in a certain extent, in proportion as he 
may have been originally gifted with it, and as he may 
have cultivated it through life. An individual may 
ve a conscience so very small, or so very dull, that 
ool forms no obstacle to the worst indulgences : he may 
so very stupid in regard toall speculative questions, 
that the conscience he thinks he acts upon is only a 
blind supposition of the truth. In these cases, con- 
‘ei ce is no excuse. The most flagitious criminal 
might make it a plea for arrest of judgment; the 
nenlightened of human beings might sit down 
nit in self-satisfied ignorance; the bigot might 
itas a pores for a war te his ‘species. 


1 pint st ase his conscience a good conscience, ae 
_ but then only, will he be entitled to honour in 


tof follies Bieta iachiots by telling themselves 
‘that they mean well, but they make it a 
St as a primary rule of conduct, and take 
rleast« care for any thing else. 


: tage, i Saunililen icine) means of ac- 


yey will deli- 


g their ends, and finally perhaps allow the | 
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broad wheel of ruin to come over them, without mak- 
ing an effort to get out of the way. There is also a 
great sect of philanthropists, who, taking no pains to 
ascertain the true means of promoting human happi- 
ness, and possibly prepossessed in favour of many 
things which are adverse to it, form, in reality, 
through the very respect that is paid to their well- 
meaning impenetrability, the greatest existing obsta- 
cles to the object they profess to have in view. Men 
can never be sufficiently vigilant in guarding against 
this easy palliation of error and prejudice; their duty 
is to see that they both mean well, and take the pro- 
per means for forming a sound judgment and con- 
structing a correct rule of action. 

An apology wipes away all offence. This is another 
abused popular notion. There is of course no deny- 
ing that a forgiving disposition is not only commend- 
able, but commanded, in all men. So long as human 
nature is liable to error, we must allow an opportunity 
of repentance, and, on the showing of that, be pre- 
pared to pardon. But great care must at the same 
time be taken that an easy access to pardon do not 
lead to a facility in error ; otherwise one great check 
upon human conduct will be lost. Men must not be 
allowed to become heedless of their doings, in the cer- 
tainty of escaping the worst possible consequences by 
a few soft words. They must not be allowed to sup- 
pose that the apology or profession of repentance is 
a real and full expiation of their error—a thing which 
may be fairly set against the other, as money is set 
against goods in a ledger. They should be made to 
know that sovething else is required for expiation—the 
generous forgiveness of the injured party; and that, in 
getting this, they incur 2 debt—one which may never 
be paid, and which may trouble them for ever. There 
is unfortunately a human imperfection in the matter 
of forgiveness as well as in the matter of error or in- 
jury; and though the offended party may profess to 
be satisfied, he will be very apt to recollect the affair 
with a feeling disadvantageous to the offended. No 
apology, moreover, can do away with the right which 
all men have to judge of their fellow-creatures from 
their actions. Deeds repented and unrepented all 
alike go to create that estimate which we form of all 
we know. It is clearly necessary, then, for more 
reasons than one, that we never allow ourselves to 
trust recklessly to the apothegm that an apology wipes 
away all offences. 


’ 


ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

WHuEN we see a mountebank twisting his form in 
every imaginable shape, walking on his hands with 
his heels aloft in the air, standing on his head, or roll- 
ing himself up in a circle and trundling off like a 
hoop, we only laugh at the fellow’s grotesque pranks, 
and wonder at his singular agility and suppleness of 
lith and limb. Our admiration is seldom, if ever, 
carried the length of reflection on the truly ingenious 
and wise construction of a frame which is susceptible of 
being so tortured and twisted without being put out 
of joint or of going wrong in the process. Yet, not 
only the feats of the well-practised clown on the stage, 
bat the ordinary exhibitions which every one makes 
in the simple phenomena of walking, sitting, or 
standing, may lead us into a profitable train of re- 
flection on the wonderful capabilities of the human 
body, when in a state of health, and not pinged by 
evil habits or training. 

There is scarcely a part of the human body, or an 
action which it performs, or an accident that can be- 
fall it, or a piece of professional assistance that can be 
given to it, that does not furnish illustration of some 


truth in natural philosophy. We shall here only 
touch upon the mechanism of our frames, or the science 
of animal mechanics, as it is called, leaving some of the 
other curious wonders of the system to form the subject 
of another paper. One of the most striking beauties 
in our mechanism is the arched form of the skull, or 
cranium, which is constructed in the way most caleu- 
lated to give strength. The brain, which lies within, 
is in its nature so tender, or susceptible of injury, that 
slight local pressure disturbs its action. Hence a so- 
lid covering, like the skull, was required, with those 
parts made stronger and thicker which are most ex- 
posed toinjury. An architectural dome is constructed 
to resist one kind of force only, always acting in one 
direction, namely, gravity; and therefore its strength 
increases regularly towards the bottom, where the 
weight and horizontal thrust of the whole are to be 
resisted ; but, in the skull, the tenacity of the sul- 
stance is many times more than sufficient to resist 
gravity, and therefore aids the form to resist forces of 
other kinds, operating in all directions. When we 
reflect on the strength displayed by the arched film of 
an egg-shell, we need not wonder at the severity of 
blows which the cranium can withstand. 

Through early childhood, the cranium remains, toa 
certain degree, yielding and elastic; and the falls and 
blows so frequent during the lessons of walking, &c. 
are borne with impunity. The mature skull consists 
of two layers, or tables, with a soft diploe between 
them, the outer table being very tough, with its parts 
dovetailed into each other, as tough wood would be 
by human artificers ; while the inner table is harder 
and more brittle (hence called vitreous), with its edges 
merely lying in contact, because its brittleness would 
render dovetailing useless. A very severe partial 
blow on the skull generally fractures and depresses 
the part, as a pistol bullet would; while one less se- 
vere, but with more extended contact, being slowly 
resisted by the arched form, often injures the skull by 
what is correspondent to the horizontal thrust in a 
bridge, and causes a crack at a distance from the place 
struck, generally half way reund to the opposite side. 
Sometimes, in a fall with the head foremost, the skull 
would escape injury, but for the body, which falls 
upon it, pressing the end of the spine against its base. 

Looking next at the jaws, especially the lower, 
which have an immense mechanical power, both in 
man and other animals, from the effect of certain 
muuseles: here we find the teeth, which appear almost 
as if they were severally the fruits of distinct miracu- 
lous agencies, so difficult is it to suppose a few simple 
laws of life capable of producing the variety of form 
so beautifully adapted to purposes which they exhi- 
bit. They constitute an admirable set of chisels and 
wedges, so arranged as to be most efficient for cutting 
and tearing the food, and, with their exterior enamel 
so hard, that, in early states of soviety, teeth were 
made to answer many purposes for which steel is now 
used. It seems, however, as if the laws of life, as- 
tonishing as they are, had still been inadequate to 
cause teeth, cased in their hard enamel, to grow as 
the softer bones grow; and hence has arisen a pro- 
vision more extraordinary still. A set of small teeth 
appear soon after birth, and serve the child until six 
or seven years of age; these then fall out, and-are 
replaced by. larger ones, which endure for life; the 
number being completed only when the man or woman 
is full grown, by four teeth, called wisdom teeth, be- 
cause they come so late, which rise to fill up the then 
spacious jaw. 

The spine or back-bone, has, in its structure, as 
much of beautiful and varied mechanism as any 
single part. of our wonderful frame. It is the central 
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pillar of support, or great connecting chain of all the 
other parts; and it has at the same time the office of 
containing within itself, and of protecting from exter- 
nal injury, a prolongation of the brain, called the 
spinal marrow, more important to animal life than 
the greater part of the brain itself. We shall see the 
spine uniting the apparent incompatibilities of great 
elasticity, great flexibility in all directions, and great 
strength, both to support a load and to defend its im- 
portant contents, First, with respect to elasticity : 
The head may be said to rest on tae elastic column of 
the spine, as the body of a carriage rests upon its 
springs. Between each two of the twenty-four ver- 
tebre, or distinct bones, of which the spine con- 
sists, there is a soft, elastic intervertebral substance, 
about half as bulky as a vertebra, yielding readily to 
any sudden jar ; and the spine, moreover, is waved, or 
bent a little, like an italic f, as seen when it is viewed 
sideways ; and, for this reason, also, it yields to any 
sudden pressure operating from either end. The 
bending might seem a defect in a column intended to 
support weight; but the disposition of the muscles 
around is such as to leave all the elasticity of the 
bend and a roomy thorax, without any diminution of 
strength. Next with regard to flexibility: The spine 


The.fore-arm consists of two bones, with a strong 
membrane between them. Its great breadth, from 
this structure, affords abundant space for the origin of 
the many muscles that go to move the hand and fin- 
gers ; and the very peculiar mode of connection of the 
two bones, gives man that most useful faculty of turn- 
ing the hand round into what are calléd the positions 
of pronation and supination, exemplified in the action 
of twisting, or of turning a gimlet. 


The many small bones forming the wrist have a 
signal effect of deadening, in regard to the parts above, 
the shocks or blows which the hand receives. The 
annular ligament is a strong band passing round the 
joint, and keeping all the tendons which pass from 
the muscles above to the fingers, close to the joint. It 
answers the purpose of so many fixed pullies for di- 
recting the tendons; without it, they would all, on 
action, start out like bowstrings, producing deformity 
and weakness. 

The human hand is so admirable, from its nume- 
rous mechanical and sensitive capabilities, that an 
opinion at one time commonly prevailed, that man’s 
superior reason depended on his possessing such an 
instructor and such a servant. Now, although rea- 
son, with hoofs instead of fingers, could never have 


inside of the knees rese 
the annular ligaments of joints, namely, in 
constant and great strain to bear, and yet in becony 
ing stronger always as the strain increases. The lize 
of the leg, even in the most perfect shapes, bends i 
ward a little at the knee, requiring the support of the 
ligaments, and in many persons it bends very muc 
but the inclination does not increase with age. T 
legs of many weakly in-knee’d children become straight 
by exercise alone. 
joint of the leg, by throwing a certain strain on the — 
ligaments, gives an increase of elasticity to the limb, 
in the actions of jumping, running, &c. 
there is a singular provision of loose cartilages, which 
have been called friction cartilages, from a supposed 
relation in use to friction-wheels ; but their real ef. 
fect seems to be to accommodate, in the different po- 
sitions of the joint, the surfaces of the rubbing bones 
to each other. 


contracted into a tendon a little above the knee, and 
have to pass over, and, in front of the knee, to reach 
the top of the leg, where their attachment is. 
tendon, in passing over the joint, becomes bony, aud 
forms the patella or Knee-pan, often called the pulley 
cf the knee. 
act more advantageously, by increasing the distance 
of the rope from the centre of motion. 
moreover, a sort of shield or protection to the fore part 
of this important joint. 


may be compared to a chain, because it consists of 
twenty-four distinct pieces, joined by smooth rub- 
bing surfaces, so as to allow of motion in all direc- 
tions; and a little motion, comparatively, between 
each two adjoining pieces, becomes a great extent of 
motion in the whole line. The articulating surfaces 
are so many, and so exactly fitted to each other, and 
are connected by such number and strength of liga- 
ments, that the combination of pieces is really a 
stronger column than a single bone of the same size 
would be. The strength of the spine, as a whole, is 
shown in a man’s easily carrying upon his head a 
weight heavier than himself, while each separate ver- 
tebra is a strong irregular ring, or double arch, sur- 
rounding the spinal marrow. The spine increases in 
size towards the bottom, in the justest proportion, as 
it has more weight to bear. 

Now we come to the ribs: Attached to twelve ver- 
tebrz, in the middle of the back, are the ribs, or bony 
stretchers of the cavity of the chest, constituting a 
structure which selves, in the most perfect manner, 
the difficult mechanical problem of making a cavity 
with solid exterior, which shall yet be capable of di- 
lating and contracting itself. Each pair of correspond- 
ing ribs may be considered as furming a hoop, which 
hangs obliquely down from the place of attachment 
behind; and so that, when the fore part of all the 
hoops is lifted by the muscles, the cavity of the chest is 
enlarged. The muscles which have their origin on the 
ribs, and their insertion into the bones of the arm, af- 
ford us an example of action and reaction being equal 
and contrary. When the ribs are fixed, these muscles 
move the arm, and when the arm is fixed, by resting 
on a chair or other object, they move the ribs. This 
is seen in fits of asthma, &c. 

The shoulder-joint is remarkable for combining 
great extent of motion with great strength. The 
round head of the shoulder-bone rests upon a shallow 
cavity in the shoulder-blade, that it may turn freely 
in all ways; and the danger of dislocation from this 
shallowness is guarded against by two strong bony 
projections above and behind. To increase the range 
of motion to the greatest possible degree, the bone 
called the shoulder-blade, which contains the socket 
of the arm, slides about itself upon the convex exterior 
of the chest, having its motion limited only by a con- 
nection, through the collar-bone or clavicle, with tle 
sternum. 

The scapula, or blade-bone, is extraordinary as an 
illustration of the mechanical rules for combining 
lightness with strength. It has the strength of the 
arch, from being a little concave, and its substance is 
chiefly collected in its borders and spines, with thin 
plates between, as the strength of a wheel is collected 
in its rim, and spokes, and nave. 

The bones of the arms, considered as levers, have 
the muscles which move them attached very near to 
the fulcra, and very obliquely ; so that, from working 
through a short distance comparatively with the re- 
sistances overcome at the extremities, the muscles re- 
quire to be of great strength. It has been calculated 
that the muscles of the shoulder-joint, in the exertion 


of lifting a man upon the hand, pull with a force of 


two thousand pounds. 


The elbow-joint is a correct hinge, and so strongly 


secured, that it is rarely dislocated without fracture. 


raised man much above the brutes, and probably 


could not have secured the continued existence of 
the species, still the hand is no more than a, fit 


instrument of the godlike mind which directs it. 
Look at the beautiful contrivance of the thumb. 
What could we have done without thumbs? Look 
at the different lengths of the fingers, by which ar- 
rangement we can exert mechanical force in the most 
effective manner. Observe the ingenious contrivance 
of the nails, by which we are enabled to pick up the 
most minute objects with the points of our fingers. 
Be so good as remark the softness and pliability of 
the palm and ball of the hand, as well as the insides of 
the fingers. Without that peculiarity the hand 
would have been a poor mechanical agent. As it is, 
the bare hand often forms an instrument which can- 
not be rivalled by artificial tools. Without the aid 
of the soft bare palm, the engraver’s art would be al- 
most useless. 


Pursuing our observations on the body, we have 
next to remark that the lower part of the spine is con- 
nected with the legs by means of a strong irregular 
ring of bone, called the pelvis, from a word signifying 
a basin. On the upper edge of this basin-like bone 
the spine rests, and from the sides of it the legs spring ; 
the connection being by the hip-joints. It is evident 
that a broad bone was wanted here to connect the 
central column of the spine with the lateral columns 
of the legs ; and a circle was the lightest and strong- 
est. If we attempt still further to conceive how the 
circle could be modified to fit it for the spine to rest 
on, for the thighs to roil in, for muscles to hold by, 
both above and below, for the person to sit on, we 
shall find on inspection that all our anticipations are 
realised in the most perfect manner. The broad ring 
of the pelvis protects most securely the important or- 
gans placed within it. 


The hip-joint exhibits the perfection of the ball and 
socket articulation. It allows the foot to move round 
in a circle, as well as to have the great range of back- 
ward and forward motion exhibited in the action of 
walking. When we zee the elastic, tough, smooth 
cartilage which lines the deep socket of this joint, 
and the similar glistening covering of the ball or head 
of the thigh-bone, and the lubricating synovia poured 
into the cavity by appropriate secretaries, and the 
strong ligaments giving strength all around, we feel 
how far the most perfect of man’s works falls short of 
the-mechanism displayed by nature. 

The thigh-bone is remarkable for its protections 
called throchanters, to which the moving muscles are 
fixed, and which lengthen considerably the lever by 
which the muscles work. The shaft of the bone is 
not straight, but has a considerable forward curva- 
ture. Short-sightedness might suppose this a weak- 
ness, because the bone isa pillar supporting a weight ; 
but the bend gives it, in reality, the strength of the 
arch, to bear the action of the mass of muscle which 
lies and swells upon its fore part. 

The knee is a hinge joint of complicated structure, 
and it claims the most attentive study of the surgeon. 
The rubbing parts are flat and shallow, and therefore 
the joint has little strength from form, but it derives 
security from the numerous and singularly strong li- 
gaments which surround it. The ligaments on the 


the fore-arm already described, has two bones, 
offer spacious surface of origin for the numerous mus- 
cles required for the feet, and they form a compound 
pillar of greater strength than the same quantity of 


mble, in two circums 
a 


This inclination at the middle 


in the knee, 


The great muscles on the fore part of the thigh are 


The 


= 
al ane ee 


* ay 


This peculiarity enables the muscles to 


The patella is, 


=» 


The leg below the knee, tike 
They 


bone as one shaft would have had. The individual ” 


bones also are angular instead of round, hence deriv- 
ing greater power to resist blows, é&c. 


The ankle-joint is a perfect hinge of great strength. 
There is in front of it an annular ligament, by which ' 


the greater part of the tendons, passing downwards 
to the foot and toes, are kept in their places. 


One of 
these tendons passes under the bony projection of the 
inner ankle, in a smooth appropriate groove, exactly 
as if a little fixed pulley were there. 

The heel, by projecting so far backwards, is a lever 
for the strong muscles tu act by, which form the calf 


of the leg, and terminate in the tendo achillis. These 


muscles, by drawing at it, lift the body, in the actions 
of standing on the tues, walking, dancing, &c. In 
the foot of the negro, the heel is so long as to be ugly 
in European estimation ; and its great length render- 
ing the effort of smaller muscles sufficient for the 
various purposes, the calf of the leg in the negro is 
smalier in proportion than in other races of men. 

The arch of the foot is to be noticed as another of 
the many provisions for saving the body from shocks 
by the elasticity of the supports. The heels and the 
balls of the toes are the two extremes of the elastic 
arch, and the leg rests between them. 

Connected with elasticity, it is interesting to remark 
how imperfectly a wooden leg answers the purpose of 
a natural leg. With the wooden leg, which always 
remains of the same length, the centre of the body 
must describe at-each step a portion of a circle of 
which the bottom nob of the leg is the centre, and the 
body is therefore constantly rising and falling; while, 
with the natural legs, which’ by gentle flexure at the 
knee are made shorter or longer in different parts of 
the step as required, the body is carried along ina 
manner perfectly level. In like manner, a man ridings 
on horseback, if he keep his back upright and stiff, 
has his head jolted by every step of the trotting ani- © 
mal; but the experienced horseman, even without 
rising in the stirrups, by letting the back yield alittle ; 
at each movement, as a bent spring yields during the 
motion of a carriage, can carry his head quite smoothly 
along. % 

Such is a very slight sketch of some of the more 
remarkable of the mechanical contrivances in~ the Y 
human body, in which the niceness of the adaptation 
of parts to each other, and the lightness, yet the 
strength and flexibility of the materials, are alike as_ 
tonishing. There is a bone, for instance, in one place 
nearly as hard as iron, where, covered with enamel _ 
it has the form of teeth, with the office of chewing 
and tearing all kinds of matter used as food. Inthe 
cranium, again, bone is softer, but tough and resist. 
ing; in the middle of long bones, it is compact ané 
little bulky, to leave room for the swelling of the — 
muscles lying there; while at either end it is large 
and spongey, with the same quantity of matter, to give — 
a broad surface for articulation; and, in the spine — 
the bodies of the vertebra, which rest on an elasti¢ 
bed of intervertebral substance, are light and spongey. 
while their articulating surfaces and processes are 
very hard. In the joints, we see the tough, elastic. 
smooth substance, called cartilage, covering theends _ 
of the bones, defending and padding them, and de. — 
stroying friction. In infants, we find all the bone: 
soft or gristly, and therefore calculated to bear witk 
impunity the falls and blows unavoidable at their age 
and we see certain parts remaining cartilage or grist): 
for life, where their elasticity is necessary or use 
as at the anterior extremities of the ribs. Ab 
joints, we have to remark the ligaments whicl 
the bones together, possessing a tenacity scar 
equalled in any other known substance; and wes 
that the muscular fibres, whose contractions move t 
bones, and thereby the body—because they wot 
have made the limbs clumsy even to deforn 
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chey all passed over the joints to the parts which they 
yave to pull—attach themselves, at convenient dis- 
tances, to a strong cord called a tendon, by means of 
which, like a hundred sailors at a rope, they make 
their effort effective at any distance. 


) 
! 


DUKE DORGAN, 
A STORY OF IRISH LIFE.* 


“Tsay, messmate,”’ said a young sailor who had just 
been landed from a ship in the offing of Loup Head, 
on the coast of Kerry, Ireland, addressing a country- 
man whom he overtook as he was making his way 
inland, “‘ can you put me on the track of Carrigaholt ?” 

“The path is under your fuit every step 0’ the 
way,” said the man; then, after pacing behind the 
inquirer in silence for a few minutes, he added, 
“Why, then, for one that puts out the futt so slow, 
I never seen any body carry so much of the road wit 
them as you do, Mr Duke, Lord bless you !” 

“Vou know me?” said the other, turning and fixing 
his eye on the speaker; then with an air of greater 
reserve, as he recognised the fac», “and I ought to 
know you too; that face is Pryce Kinchela’s, if you 
havn’s stole it from him.” 

“J wish that was all I had belonging to Pryce Kin- 
chela about me,”’ said the man heavily. 

**T am glad to see you, Pryce.” 

**[ don’t know whether you are or not, Duke; but 
T am glad to see you, although you may well doubt 
my word. I am an altered man since you left the 
country; and the foolish spite that you and I had then 
about Pennie Macloughlen (the Silver Penny, as you 
called her—an the Luck Penny, as I called her) is no 
more than boy’s play, to the cause I got since from 
others. That girl, Duke, was no Luck Penny to 
either you or me.” 

Here we interrupt the colloquy for a moment, to 
give some brief but necessary explanations regarding 
the relative positions and circumstances of the parties 
named, and thus place the end of the thread of the 
tale as it were in the hands of the reader. 

Duke Dorgan, as the young sailor was called, was 
a rattling, warm-hearted Irishman, who had been at- 
tached, and the attachment was mutual. to Pennie Mac- 
loughlen, from the days of their childhood. But her 
father, who wasa wealthy farmer, disapproved of Duke’s 
paying his addresses to his daughter, on the ground 
of the young man’s poverty. With the view of remov- 
ing this objection, Duke went to sea, trusting that 
fortune would enable him one day to return in such 
circumstances as would reconcile old Macloughlen to 
his marriage with his daughter, and he was now re- 
turned, after an absence of six years, with a well-filled 
purse, the fruit of some valuable captures, and a Tra- 
falgar medal dangling by a blue ribbon from one of 
his button-holes. 

Pryce Kincheia, again, was, as he himself has bint- 
ed in the conversation with Duke just quoted, the 
rival, though not a fond one, of the young sailor in 
the affections of Pennie Macloughlen. On the latter’s 
going to sea, he also had proposed for Pennie, but had 
been rejected by her father with still more marked 
contempt and displeasure than his rival. This treat- 
ment, operating on a deep, designing, and vindictive 
mind, for which Pryce was remarkable, gave rise toa 
grudge on the part of the Jatter against old Maclough- 
len, which nothing but the most deadly revenge could 
allay. For six long years, however, no opportunity 
had presented itself to Pryce for taking this revenge 
with safety to himself, but the lapse of this time had 
in no way abated his desire for it, nor in the least 
weakened his resolution to obtain it; and at the mo- 
ment he met with the young sailor, his thirst for ven- 
geance was as eager and remorseless as it had been on 
the day he was rejected as a suitor for Pennie’s hand ; 
but this feeling, with that cunning which also formed 
a remarkable feature in his character, he had carefully 
concealed from the knowledge of the world. No one 
knew that Pryce Kinchela entertained any resent- 
ment towards old Macloughlen, for he never breathed 
it; still less did any one dream that he longed to im- 
brue his hands in the old man’s blood ; and yet short 
of this the vengeance he meditated was not. Bat Kin- 
chela was a quiet and a reserved man, and. one who 
kept his secrets to himself. 

Resuming the story, Pryce now proposed to the 
young sailor that they should sit down a little until 
he related to him how he had been persecuted, as he 
said, by old Macloughlen, for having presumed to seek 
the hand of his daughter, and how he had, ever since 
that event, been losing ground in the world through 
the old man’s resentment against him. 

“And you take it so tamely ?” exclaimed Duke, 
when Pryce bad concluded the story of his grievances, 
and recollecting at the same time the treatment which 
he himself had met with at old Macloughlen’s hands. 
“<I would have given the tellow a rope’s end at any 
rate, if not round the neck, across the shoulders at 
least,” ‘ 

“Ts that ai? you’d do to him?” asked Pryce, 
quietly. 

““ All! ’tis more, it seems, than you’d do—but you 
were ever and always a poor patient s/ob.”’ 


* The above is a condensation of one of an excellent series of 
‘stories illustrative of Irish manners, entitled ‘* Tales of the Mun- 
ster Festivals.” The original contains some traits of asupernatural 
character, which we have considered it better to exclude. The 
story is given with the view of pointing out the danger of con- 
‘demning upon circumstantial evidence. 


“Was I ?” said Kinchela, with a smile, the expres- 


sion of which, from his turning away his head while 
he spoke, it was evident he did not wish to give Duke 
an opportunity of speculating upon. 


Shortly after this, Duke and Kinchela parted, but 


before doing so, they made an appointment to meet 
on the following day at the Bee-hive Inn at Carriga- 
holt, where Dorgan proposed to put up. 
parted, the latter prosecuted his journey until dark. 
neas overtook him, and compelled him to think of 
taking refuge in some intermediate place for the night, 
as he was uncertain, now that he had no longer the 
light of day to guide him, whether he was pursuing 
the right road; and a place capable of affording him 
this, at length presented itself. 
smart walking, Duke found himself close upon a re- 
spectable looking farm-house; but as the hour was 
late, he felt a reluctance to disturb its inmates, and 
resolved, rather than give them that annoyance, to 
pass the night in the stack-yard. 
this resolution, he stepped over the stile; and after 


Having 


After some hours’ 


Having come to 


flinging down some hay on the ground, he stretched 
himself on it at full length, and placing the bundle he 
carried beneath his head by way of pillow, slept 
soundly until morning. 

On awaking and rising from his humble couch, 
Dorgan pushed on for Carrigaholt, where he arrived 
in the afternoon, and took up his quarters at the Bee- 
hive, where he was joined in the evening by Kinchela, 
according to appointment. When he entered, Dorgan 
was enjoying himself over a tumbler of whisky-punch, 
in which he invited Kinchela to join him; but the 
latter for some time positively refused to drink, and 
was at length induced to fill up a glass only by per- 
ceiving that Duke was getting seriously displeased 
by his refusal. Dorgan and his guest now began to 
talk of local matters, Kinchela giving the former an 
account of all that had happened of any consequence 
in the neighbourhood since his entertainer had gone 
to sea, and answering all the queries which he put to 
him regarding the fortunes of those in whose histories 
he took any interest. This conversation naturally 
included old Macloughlen and his daughter, regard- 
ing the former of whom, Dorgan, whose recollection of 
the slights cast upon him by the old man was now a 
little sharpened by the liquor he had drunk, spoke in 
no very measured terms. Pryce agreed in the justice 
of all he said on this subject, and even added some 
observations calculated rather to aggravate than as- 
suage the young man’s irritation; but suddenly 
changing his tone, he said in a gentle voice, 

* But although he did injure you surely, Duke, an’ 
that greatly, I’d like I could prevail on you to forgive 
and forget. Bear and forbear, as we’re commanded. 
He’s an old man, an’ you’re a young one, an’ it won’t 
be long until the grave will draw a line between ye 
that you may wish to pass to make friends again, an’ 
won't be able. So don’t harbour any bad designs 
again’ poor Macloughlen, I beg o’ you.” 

Oh, 17ll make the purse-proud old rogue know at 
any rate that ”? At this moment Duke was in- 
terrupted by the unexpected intrusion of the clergy- 
man of the parish, who, chancing to overhear his 
abuse of old Macloughlen, stepped up to him, and 
proceeded to lecture him on the sin of harbouring re- 
sentments, and the wickedness of indulging in them, 
and particularly reprobated him for the language he 
had used when speaking of Macloughlen, who he said 
was a singularly pious and charitable man. On con- 
cluding his remarks, the clergyman left the apartment, 
and was followed by Kinchela, who pleaded some 
business with the publican. Dorgan being left alone, 
soon after prepared for his night’s rest, and was shown 
by the landlord into a double-bedded room, where, 
after bidding a good night to Kinchela, by whom he 
was rejoined, and who was to return to Loup Head 
early in the mornirg, he went to bed. 

At midnight, Dorgan awoke with a violent head- 
ache, and thinking that binding his head with a hand- 
kerchief might afford him some relief, he stretched 
out his hand to the chair on which he had deposited 
his clothes, to procure the article he wanted, but to 
his surprise found that they were not there. He rose 
and groped about the room in the dark, but with no 
better success, and finally returned again to bed, in 
the hope that daylight would explain the mystery. 
On opening his eyes in the morning, his astonishment, 
whatever it might have been on missing his clothes, 
was exceeded by that which he felt on finding them 
in exactly the same place where he had laid them the 
evening before. Dorgan, however, made no remark 
on the subject to any one. He breakfasted quietly, 
settled his bill with his host, and immediately after 
set out to pay a visit to the object of his affections, 
from whom he had been now so long absent, old Mac- 
loughlen’s house being about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from the village at which he had slept all night. 

As Dorgan approached the house, he was surprised 
to see a number of persons collected round the door, 
although it was yet early in the morning ; and he was 
still more surprised when he saw a woman rush out 
of the house tearing her cap from her head, and shout- 
ing the death-wail peculiar to the country. Filled 
with the most dreadful apprehensions by these omi- 
nous circumstances, Dorgan quickened his pace, 
reached the house, and rushed into it, without at- 
tracting any notice from the busy talking crowd 
with which it was thronged. Here a dreadful scene 
awaited him. Old Macloughlen had been murdered 
during the preceding night, and his mangled and 


about seven or eight years of age. 
darling,” said the coroner to the child, “ tell your 
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blood-stained body lay stretched on a deal table in the 
centre of the kitchen. 


While Dorgan was yet lost 
in stupifaction and horror at the miserable spectacle 


before him, the coroner had arrived, and in an ad- 
joining room, to which Duke also immediately re- 
paired, had commenced his inquest. 


The first person 
examined was the deceased’s niece, a little girl of 
“ Well, my little 


story now, like a good girl. Don’t be afraid; weare 
all your friends.” ‘I will, sir,” said the little girl ; 
and she went on to state at length, and in a remark- 
ably distinct manner, all the circumstances attending 
the murder ; and amongst other particulars mentioned 
that the person who struck the fatal blows—there 
being a party of the murderers—said on going out 
after the deed had been perpetrated, ““I[ owed that 
much to him a long while then.” After adding some 
other particulars, the girl suddenly began to cry and 
tremble, as if labouring under some great anxiety. 
*T’ll be kilt now entirely,”’ she said, ‘ for there’s one 
o’ the men that murthered uncle liss’nen to me.” A 
general exclamation of astonishment and alarm broke 
from the circle at this singular declaration. The 
doors were closed by the coroner’s desire, and the girl 
was asked to point out the person whom she recog- 
nised, but terror for the consequence prevented her 
from complying with the request for some time. At 
length, however, the coroner succeeded in inspiring 
her with sufticient confidence to speak out. ‘* There 
he is, then,”’ said the girl, ‘standin’ a-nigh the table, 
in the sailor’s clothes.” 

Confounded beyond expression by the strangeness 
of the accusation, Dorgan could do nothing but gaze 
around him in wild amazement, until he was roughly. 
seized upon and dragged before the coroner, who, 
after inquiring his name, taxed him, in consequence 
of some private information which he received from 
one of the bystauders, with entertaining a spite at the 
deceased. ‘Uhis Dorgan denied in the sense in which 
he saw the word was then used. He confessed to 
being displeased with the old man for having refused 
him his daughter’s hand, but added that he came 
home now with an altered spirit, anxious to see and 
be reconciled to him. 

“These were not, justice compels me to declare,” 
said a voice behind Dorgan, “the sentiments which I 
heard you express towards him yesterday evening, 
In the parlour of the Bee-hive I heard the young sailor 
speak in terms of the vilest reproach against my poor 
murdered friend Macloughlen.”’ Dorgan looked over 
his shoulder, and beheld the clergyman with whom 
he had been speaking. ‘I cannot, noram I anxious 
to deny that I did use such expressions,’”’ said he, a 
little confused, in spite of his consciousness of right, 
at the corroborative force which this unfortunate cir- 
cumstance was likely to give to the mistaken testi- 
mony of the child; ‘but I spoke then under unusual 
irritation, and had been drinking.” ‘The unfortu- 
nate young man then called upon his host of the pre- 
ceding evening, who was also present, to attest that 
he had not been out of his house during the whole of 
the night. But here again the evidence was against 
him, ‘The landlord declared that he had heard him 
get up in the middle of the night, and walk for some 
time through his room; and added, that his wife had 
informed him that she had heard the door open and 
shut a short while before. In despair at thus finding 
the web of conviction gradually but strongly weaving 
around him by an inexplicable combination of cir- 
cumstances, Dorgan as a last resource requested 
that Miss Macloughlen might be immediately called, 
and from her evidence, as it had been stated by 
the little girl that she also was present when the 
murder was committed, he fully expected that the 
horrible mystery would be cleared up, or at least that 
his innocence would be established. On Miss Mac- 
loughlen’s entering the apartment, a dead silence took 
place, when Dorgan, after pausing a moment to sum- 
mon all his preseuce of mind, advanced towards her, 
and taking her hand, while she seemed scarcely con- 
scious of the action, ia his, said gently, ‘It is a sad 
meeting that has been reserved for us, Pennie; but 
do you not know me?”” When the distracted girl re- 
cognised her lover, which until now she had not, she 
uttered a shrill and piercing shriek, flung herself upon 
his neck, and hung, in a convulsion of mingled tears 
and sobs, around him. After the interchange of 
many expressions of .affection aud regard between 
the lovers, and when Pennie had been calmed and 
soothed by the endearing language of her lover, she 
was called upon to state what she knew regarding the 
dreadful transaction, aud she proceeded to give a simi- 
lar account of it to that which had already been given 
by the little girl. On being asked how the person 
was dressed who actually murdered her father, © ~ 

‘** I think in a sailor’s dress, like Dorgan’s,” she — 
said carelessly, being yet unaware of the charge that 
was ayainst him. 

* You do not think it was J, then ?” said Dorgan, 
smiling. 

“You !”? replied the girl, pausing as if to compre- 
hend his question; “ I should sooner say that it was 
his own act—or as soon—” 

“Are you quite certain, Miss Macloughlen, that 
this was not the man whom you withheld from the 
deceased.” She had been represented by the little 
girl as having struggled with the murderer, endea- 
vouring to drag him from her father. 

“ Certain that Dorgan did not murder my father ! 


a, 
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Am I certain of my existence? I would stake a 
thousand lives, if I had them, that Dorgan would not 
have stirred one of the grey hairs upon his head, in 
enmity, if it were to make him master of the uni- 
verse.” 

“ My own sterling girl!” exclaimed Dorgan, de- 
1:-L+-d with her ready confidence; ‘‘ when all are 

i against me, I have at least one friend in you.” 
» coroner, however, could not overlook the strong 
astantial evidence that was against the suspected 
srer, and he pressed Miss Macloughlen to say 
ier she had not observed any peculiarity about 
vy which she could recognise him again. 
ollecting herself, she said that she had grasped 

» thing which was hanging to his coat, and brought 

way with hér-in the struggle. “It is this,”’ she 

and handed to the coroner Dorgan’s Trafalgar 

|. Dorgan lifted his hand to the breast of his 

na state of mind which language is incapable of 

ibing, and found, indeed, that this testimonial 

s bravery was not there. The evidence borne 

sthim by the medal was conclusive, but it was 

so through his. own act and deed. Conscious of 

sence, he at once acknowledged that the medal 

ais, and resolved to abide all consequences rather 
seek safety in evasion or falsehood. 

It is all a dream; a wild, improbable, impossible 

/!? exclaimed the distracted girl, who had thus 

nsciously brought the guilt of murder home to 

lover: ‘ Deny it, Dorgan, and tell them they 

» you.” But Dorgan, resolved on keeping the 

ght path, whatever might’be the result, adhered 

1e acknowledgment he had made. Dreadful was 

struggle that’ ensued in the bosom of the unhappy 

between her affection for her lover and the con- 

ion of his guilt; for even she could no longer doubt 

Duke Dorgan was the murderer of her father. 

imilar sentiment, but in a yet stronger degree, 

raded the minds of the coroner, the jury, and all 

) were present at the inquiry; and the consequence 

, that the unfortunate young man was shortly after 

veyed to jail, tried, and condemned to death. The 

of execution arrived, and Duke Dorgan, sur- 

aded with all the horrid pomp of the occasion, was 

brought on a car to the fatal tree. The hangman 

prepared to do his office, and was in the act of laying 

his hands on the collar of his victim, when a person 

who had violently forced his way through the crowd, 

called out in a loud and hoarse voice, ‘‘ Come down, 

Mr Dorgan; come down off o’ the car. Let him go, 

Mr Sheriff, dear; for the man is here that did the 

deed.” 

Tt was Kinchela. The miserable man—for it need 
not be stated, it is presumed, in more explicit terms, 
that he was the murderer of Macloughlen, nor that 
he had perpetrated the deed in the clothes of poor 
Duke Dorgan, which he had abstracted for the purpose 
—had been unable to bear up against the horrors of 
a guilty conscience, and had now come at this critical 
moment at once to atone for his crime, and to prevent 
the additional guilt of a double murder falling on his 
devoted head, by permitting an innocent man to die in 
his place. It was some time, however, after this ex- 
traordinary announcement had been made, before the 
sheriff could be induced to believe Kinchela’s state- 
ment, or give his consent to a delay in the execution 
of Dorgan. But the energy and earnestness with 
which the now contrite criminal persisted in asserting 
at once his own guilt and the innocence of Dorgan, 
at length prevailed. ‘The execution was stopped ; 
Dorgan was carried back to prison, and soon after 
liberated in due legal form; while the wretched Kin- 
chela, after undergoing a formal trial, suffered the ex- 
treme punishment of the law for his atrocious crime. 

The state of feeling of Pennie Macloughlen while 
this fortunate turn was given to the fate of one whom 
she had so much respected, may be more easily con- 
ceived than described. One day, while sitting medi- 
tating on the circumstances, a note was brought to 
her by the clergyman. ‘The blood rushed forcibly to 
her cheek, brow, and her very finger-ends, and again 
recoiled, so as to leave her pale as marble, when she 
recognised the hand of Dorgan in the superscription. 
She quickly opened the note, and read as follows :— 
‘““My Dear Pennie (for I may once more with a 
free heart call. you by that name), it has pleased 
heaven to make good the word which J spoke on that 
unfortunate day, when I told my judges that I felt it 
within me that I should not die for a deed of which, 
the Lord knows my heart, and which is since proved, 
I was wholly clear and innocent. I have got my par- 
don—for it seems it is a form of law, that, when an 
innocent man is convicted, after suffering imprison- 
ment, and all hardship, and anxiety, instead of his 
judges asking his forgiveness, ’tis he that has to get 
- pardon from them, for being so misfortunate as to be 
condemned and very nearly hung in the wrong. Now, 
Pennie, this comes by the hand of Father Mahony, to 
tell you, that, of ell things in the world, I admire and 
love you for your conduct on that day, and all through 
this dreadful business. JI know well, my dear girl, 
how your heart is accusing you at this moment, but 
give no heed to such thoughts, I beg of you, and let 
them be as far from your mind as they are from mine, 
for you did your duty nobly; and Lord Nelson, my 
glorious and lamented commander, who little thought 
id be brought into such trouble on account of the 
victory he died in obtaining, could have done no more 
if he was in your place. I hope, therefore, you will 


show yuur good sense, and think no more of what is 


past, but take this as the true feeling of his beart from 
him who is yours until death—DuKE Dorean.” 
The heroic generosity with which her lover thus 
rose superior to all the petty resentments and jea- 
lousies which are incidental to the passion, even in 
the most vigorous and straightforward minds, sunik 


deeply into the heart of the young woman. Although! 


the love which she felt for Dorgan was of that genuine 
and unaffected kind which is wholly a stranger to the 
delicate intricacies and retined difficulties which are 
attendant on the progress of this most capricious of 
affections, in the bosoms of those who boast a higher 
rank than hers, yet she could not but be keenly sen- 
sible-that she had failed in one of its most essential 
qualities—an unbounded and immoveable confidence. 
She raised her eyes, which were overflowing with 
tears of mingled shame and gratitude, towards the 
clergyman, when a creaking noise at the door attracted 
her attention. It opened—and Dorgan entered. Her 
agitation and confusion became now extreme, nor were 
they diminished when her lover advanced to her side 
with a respectful gentleness, and said, 

** Pennie, you see we meet happier and sooner than 
we expected. I hope you’ll be said by what I men- 
tioned tov you in the letter, and give me your hand 
pow in token that all is forgotten.” 

‘TI give you my hand freely, Dorgan,’ the girl re- 
plied, still blushing deeply, ‘and bless your good, 
generous heart—but all cannot be forgotten. I may 
be friends with you again—but I never can be friends 
with myself as long as ever I live. There is a load 
now laid upon my mind that never will be taken off 
until the day I die.” 

Dorgan, assisted by his reverend friend, applied 
himself, and, as it proved, not unsuccessfully, to com- 
bat this feeling ; the imagination of the reader will 
easily fancy the result. In a few days, Pennie Mac- 
loughlen became the wife of Dake Dorgan, and the 
happiness of the pair was not the less complete from 
both having endured no small share of previous tri- 
bulation. 


JOSEPHINE. 


THE STORY OF THE OLD SHOES AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

AFTER the divorce of the amiable Josephine from her 
second husband, Napoleon, she retired to Malmaison, 
a pleasant country residence not far distant from Pa- 
ris. Here, though retaining the title of empress, she 
lived in comparative seclusion till the period of her 
death in 1814. Some time before her lamented de- 
cease, she was visited by two young ladies of her ac- 
quaintance, whose interview with her is thus described 
by one of the party, in the Memoirs of Josephine :— 
“It happened to us to request of the empress to show 
us her diamonds, which were locked up in a concealed 
cellar. She yielded with the most willing compliance 
to the wishes of such giddy girls as we were, ordered 
an immense table to be brought into the saloon, upon 
which several of her maids in waiting laid a countless 
number of caskets of every form and shape. They 
were spread upon that spacious table, which was ab- 
solutely covered with them. On the opening of the 
caskets, we were perfectly dazzled with the brilliancy, 
the size, and the quantity of jewels composing the 
different sets. .The most remarkable after those which 
consisted of white diamonds were in the shape of pears, 
formed of pearls, perfectly regular, and of the finest co- 
lour ; opals, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, were en- 
circled with large diamonds, which weve, nevertheless, 
considered as mere mountings, and never taken into 
account in the estimation made of those jewels; they 
formed altogether a collection which I believe to be 
unique in Europe, since they consisted of the most valu- 
able objects of that description that could be found in 
the tuwns conquered by our armies. Napoleon was 
never under the necessity of seizing upon objects, which 
there was always evinced the utmost anxiety to offer 
to his wife ; the garlands and bouquets formed of such 
a countless number of precious stones had the effect of 
verifying the truth of the descriptions hithertoso fanci- 
ful, which are to be met with in the fairy tales. None 
but those who have seen this splendid collection can 
form an adequate idea of it. 

The empress seldom wore any other than fancy 
jewels ; the sight, therefore, of this exhibition of cas- 
kets, excited the wonder of most of the beholders. 
Her majesty greatly enjoyed our silent admiration. 
After having permitted us to touch and examine every 
thing at our leisure—‘I had no other motive, she 
kindly said to us, in ordering my jewels to be opened 
before you, than to spoil your fancy for such orna- 
ments. Atter having seen such splendid sets, you 
never can feel a wish for inferior ones; the less so, 
when you reflect how unhappy I have been, although 
with so rare a collection at mycommand. During the 
first dawn of my extraordinary elevation, I delighted 
in these trifles, many of which were presented to me 
in Italy. I grew by degrees so tired of them, that I 
no longer wear any, except when I am in some re- 
spects compelled to do so by my new rank in the world ; 
a thousand accidents may, besides, contribute to de- 
prive me of those brilliant though useless objects; do 
I not possess the pendants of Queen Maria Antoi- 
nette ? and yet am I quite sure of retaining them ? 
Trust to me, ladies, and do not envy a splendour 
which does not constitute happiness. I shall not fail 
to surprise you when I relate that I felt more pleasure 
at receiving au old pair of shoes, than at-being pre- 


sented with all the diamonds which are now spread 
before you.’ We could not help smiling at this ob- 
servation, persuaded as we were that Josephine was 
not in earnest; but she repeated her assertions in so 
serious a manner, that we felt the utmost curiosity tu 
hear the story of this wonderful pair of shoes. 

“I repeat it, ladies,’ said her majesty; ‘it is strictly 
true, that the present, which of all others has af- 
forded me most pleasure, is a pair of old shoes of 
the coarsest leather; you will readily believe it when 
you shall have heard my story. I had set sail with 
my daughter Hortense, from Martinique in the West 
Indies, on board a ship in which we received such 
marked attentions, that they are indelibly impressed 
on my memory. Being separated from my first hus- 
band, my pecuniary resources were not very flourish- 
ing; the expense of my return to France, which the 
state of my affairs rendered necessary, had nearly 
drained me of every thing, and I found great diffi- 
culty in making the purchases which were indispen- 
sably requisite for the voyage. Hortense, who was a 
smart lively child, sang negro songs, and performed 
negro dances with admirable accuracy; she was the 
delight of the sailors, and in return for their fond- 
ness she had made them her favourite company. I 
no sooner fell asleep-than she slipped upon deck and 
rehearsed her various little exercises to the renewed 
delight and admiration of all on board. An old mate 
was particularly fond of her, and whenever he found 
a moment’s leisure from his daily occupations, he de- 
voted it to his little friend, who was also exceedingly 
attached to him. My daughter's shoes were soun 
worn out with her constant dancing and skipping. 
Knowing as she did that I had no other pair for her, 
and fearing lest I should prevent her going upon 
deck, if I should discover the plight of those she was 
fast wearing away, she concealed the trifling accident 
from my knowledge. I saw her once returning with 
bleeding feet, and asked her, in the utmost alarm, if 
she had hurt herself. ‘‘No,mamma.” “ But your feet 
are bleeding.” “It really is nothing.” Tinsisted upon 
ascertaining what ailed her, and discovered that her 
shoes were all in tatters, and that her flesh was dread. 
fully torn by a nail. 

‘We had as yet only performed half the voyage; 
along time would necessarily elapse before I could 
procure a fresh pair of shoes; and I was mortified at 
the bare anticipation of the distress my poor Hortense 
would now feel at being compelled to remain confined 
in my wretched little cabin, and of the injury her 
health might experience from the want of exercise. 
At the moment when.I was wrapped up in sorrow, and 
giving free vent to my tears, our friend the mate made 
his appearance, and inquired with his honest blunt- 
ness what was the cause of our whimperings. Hor- 
tense replied in a sobbing voice, that she could no 
longer go upon deck, because she had torn her shoes, 
and I had no others to give her. ‘Is that all? If 
have an old pair in my trunk; let me go for them. 
You, madam, will cut them up, and I shall sew them 
over again to the best of my power; every thing on 
board ship should be turned to account; this is not 
the place for being too nice or particular; we have 
our most important wants gratified when we havethe 
needful.” Hedid not wait for our reply, but went in 
quest of his old shoes, which he brought to us with 
an air of exultation, and offeréd them to Hortense, 
who received the gift with every demonstration of de- 
light. We set to work with the greatest alacrity, and 
my daughter was enabled, towards the close of day, 
to eujoy the pleasure of again amusing the ship's 
company. I repeat that no present was ever received 
by me with more sincere gratitude. I greatly re- 
proached myself for having neglected to make in- 
quiries after the worthy seaman, who was only known 
on board by the name of James. I should have felc 
a sincere satisfaction in rendering him some service, 
since it was afterwards in my power to do so.’”— 
Hortense afterwards became the wife of Louis Boua- 
parte, King of Holland. 

The poor circumstances in which Josephine had 
thus been placed, by her sudden removal or flight 
from Martinique, after the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion in thatisland, were less distressing than her sub- 
sequent sufferings on her arrival in France, Her 
husband, M. de Beauharnais, who had figured as one 
of theearly military leaders in the French revolutionary 
movements, was seized, condemned, and brought to 
the guillotine; and she narrowly escaped the same 
fate only by the death of Robespierre, whereupon she 
was released from confinement. The letter written 
by M. de Beauharnais to Josephine on the night be- 
fore his execution is a most affecting document. The 
following is a translation :— 

«* Conciergerie, Night of the 7th Thermidor, year 2. 

“T have yet a few minutes to devote to affection, 
tears, and regret, and then I must wholly give myself 
up to the glory of my fate and to thoughts of immor- 
tality. When you receive this letter, my dear Joxe- 
phine, your husband will have ceased to live, and will 
be tasting true existence in the bosom of his Creator. 
Do not weep for him ; the wicked and senseless beings 
who survive him are more worthy of your tears, for 
they are doing mischief which they can never repair. 
But let us not cloud the present moments by any 
thoughts of their guilt; I wish on the contrary w 
brighten them by the reflection that I have enjoyed 
the affections of a lovely woman, and that our union 
would have been an uninterrupted course of happiness, 
but for errors which I was too late to acknowledge 
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and atone for. This thought wrings tears from my 
eyes, though your generous heart pardons me, But 
this is no time to revive the recollections of my errors 
and your wrongs. I owe thanks to Providence, who 
will reward you. i 
That Providence now disposes of me before my time. 
This is another blessing for which I am grateful. Can 
a virtuous man live happy when he sees the whole. 
world a prey tothe wicked ? I should rejoice in being 
taken away, were it not for the thought of leaving 
these I love behind me. Butif the thoughts of the 
dying are presentiments, something in my heart tells 
me that these horrible butcheries are drawing to a 
close; that executioners will in their turn become 
victims; that the arts and sciences will again flourish 
in Francve; that wise and moderate laws will take 
place of cruel sacrifices ; and that you will at length 
enjoy the happiness which you have always deserved. 


. Our children will discharge the debt for their father. 
* 


* & id 


I resume these incoherent and almost illegible lines, 
which were interrupted by the entrance of my jailors. 
I have just submitted to a cruel ceremony, which, 
under any other circumstances, I would have resisted, 
at the sacrifice of my life. Yet why should we rebel 
against necessity ?—reason tells us to make the best 
of it we can. My hair has been cut off. Ihad some 
idea of buying a part of it, in order to leave to my 
wife and children an unequivocal pledge of my last 
recollection of them. Alas! my heart breaks at the 
very thought, and my tears bedew the paper on which 
I am writing. Adieu, ail that IT love! Think of 
me, and do not forget that to die the victim of tyrants 
and the martyr of liberty, sheds lustre on the scaffold.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JOSIAH WEDGEWOOD. 

Tus ingenious and amiable man, to whom England 
was indebted for many valuable improvements in pot- 
tery, was the younger son of a Staffordshire potter, 
who possessed a small entailed estate. He was born 
in July 1730, and received from his father a very li- 
mited education, and avery small patrimony. Atan 
early period of life he applied himself to his father’s 
profession, which was then limited to the production 
of only the coarsest kinds of earthenware. 

The art of fabricating vessels from clay, which was 


. known to the Egyptians and other nations of antiquity, 


and also to the Chinese (who made the superior kind 
called China-ware so early as the fifth century), was 
practised at Burslem and some adjacent places in Staf- 
fordshire, in, and perhaps before, the reign of Charles 
II. The possession of extensive fields of clay and 
coal, and the unfitness of the soil for agriculture, seem 
to have been the original causes of establishing the 
earthenware manufacture in this part of England. At 
the time mentioned, the art was in a very rude state, 
the ware being all extremely clumsy, the colours both 
coarse and very unskilfully applied, the glazing con- 
sisting entirely of lead ore, or calcined lead, a sub- 
stance in a high degree pernicious to human life. 
Some improvements were introduced about the year 
1690 by two brothers from Holland, named Ellers, 
who settled at Burslem, but were obliged soon after to 
return to their native country, in consequence of the 
fumes of their furnaces having led to a quarrel with 
their neighbours. These improvements were not lost 
sight of among the Staffordshire potters, and another 
was in time added by a Mr Astbury, who suggested 
the admixture of calcined flint with clay, while a 
greater precision was given to the movements of the 
potter’s wheel by an ingenious mechanic named Alsa- 
ger. The Staffordshire ware continued nevertheless, 
at the beginning of the reign of George III., to exhi- 
bit little elegance, and to be of very limited utility. 
The paraphernalia of the tea-table were regularly im- 
ported from China. The articles of the dinner-table 
were generally of meta] among the higher ranks, and 
of wood among the lower. The porcelain which had 
been produced at Dresden since an early period of the 
century—the invention of a German chemist named 
De Botticher—was then little known in Britain. And 
almost the only ware of a superior order, besides China, 
which had obtained a footing in the country, was an 
improved kind which fora few years had been imported 
from France. .It was reserved for Mr Wedgewood 
first to apply effectually the principles of science and of 
taste to this department of our national manufactures. 

The subject of our memoir had entered into busi- 
ness on his own account, in partnership with a Mr 
Bentley, and, by the assistance of that gentleman, 
and of an eminent chemist named Chisholme, whom 
he liberally rewarded, had made Considerable im- 
‘provements in the composition, form, and colour of 
the common wares, when, in 1763, he attracted ge- 
neral notice to a species of ware, greatly superior in 
beauty and consistence to any ever before manufac- 
tured in England. This new pottery was composed 
of clay obtained from Devonshire and Dorsetshire, 
mixed with ground flint, and coated with a vitreous 
glaze. He called it Queen’s Ware, in honour of the. 
‘youthful consort of George 1IIL., to whom he pre- 
‘sented a service of it, and who became its patroness. 
By his own taste and that of his partner, :a classical 
‘elegance was given\to this manufacture, which not 
only rendered it the most beautiful of potteries, but 
furnished models for 4 variety of articles in other ma- 


terials, so as to exert a considerable influence over 
the national taste. The demand for the Staffordshire 
ware increased proportionally, and rendered it an im- 
portant branch of commerce, both domestic and fo- 
reign, and tables in the remotest parts of Hurope 
were in time furnished with elegant services of queen’s 
ware, of great variety of designs. By varying and 
repeating his experiments in regard to this pottery, 
Mr Wedgewood discovered modes of making other 
kinds of fine ware or porcelain, equally elegant and 
useful. Of these the most important were the follow- 
ing:—l. A species resembling porphyry, Egyptian 
pebble, and other beautiful stones of the silicions and 
crystalline kind, 2. Jasper, a white porcelain ri- 
valling the productions of antiquity, which-soon be- 
came known throughout Europe: it possessed proper- 
ties similar to the stone of the same name, susceptible 
of a high polish, resisting all the acids, and bearing 
without injury a very strong fire; together with the 
singular property of receiving from metallic calces the 
same colours which those calces impart to glass or 
enamels in fusion ; a distinetion possessed by no por- 
celain of ancient or modern composition. 3. Basaltes, 
a black porcelain biscuit,* which, like the preceding, 
bore a strong similarity to the natural stone, could re- 
ceive a fine polish, resist acids, and bear a very strong 
fire. 4. White porcelain biscuit, of a smooth wax- 
like appearance, of properties similar to basaltes. 5. 
Bamboo, a cane-coloured substance, resembling in its 
characteristics the kind last described. 6. A porce- 
lain biscuit, almost as hard as agate; a property, 


which, with its impenetrability by acids and every 


known liquid, makes it peculiarly well adapted for tue 
formation of mortars and other chemival vessels. 

In some particular instances, Mr Wedgewood exe- 
cuted works rivalling the highest productions of art. 
An antique vase, of about ten inches in height, with 
white figures raised on a dark ground, and of the 
most admirable composition and workmanship, which 
had been found in the sixteenth century near Rome, 
and was supposed to be the cinereal urn of the Em- 
peror Severus, had found its way through the cele- 
brated Barberini czbinet to the museum of the Duchess 
of Portland, at whose death, we may mention, it was 
sold to the Duke of Marlborough tor nine hundred 
and eighty guineas. Mr Wedgewood applied his in- 
genuity to the production of an exact imitation of this 
antique, and succeeded so well that the duchess pur- 
chased it at one thousand guineas, being more than 
what the original eventually realised in an open sale. 
This work of art has since been known by the name 
of the Portland vase. Our artist subsequently ob- 
tained subscriptions of fifty pounds each for fifty simi- 
lar vases, forming an aggregate sum of L.2500; but 
80 expensive was the process (five hundred guineas 
being paid to thé modeller alone), that Mr Wedge- 
wood was a loser by the speculation. He also obtained 
a particular celebrity by the execution of several ca. 
meos, a kind of art which no English potter had for- 
merly thought of attempting. One of these represented 
a slave in chains, with the inscription, ‘Am not la 
man, and a brother?” being intended as an appeal to 
public feeling against the slave-trade. Of this he dise 
tributed several hundred copies gratuitously. Another 
consisted of a figure of Hope, attended by Peace, Art, 
and Labour, composed of clay from Botany Bay, to 
which colony he sent many of them, to show the in- 
habitants what the materials of their country could 
produce, and to stimulate their industry. It may be 
also stated that Mr Wedgewood made great improve- 
ments in the potter’s lathe, and in the machinery for 
reducing the clay to powder, and for separating the 
grosser parts from the fine. 

Nor is Mr Wedgewood known only for the improve- 
ment of his own art. His studies embraced chemistry 
and general science, and the world was indebted to 
him for the invention of a pyrometer, or measurer of 
great degrees of heat, which, though now superseded 
by instruments of greater accuracy, displayed a great 
degree of ingenuity. He had observed that alumina, 
one of the chief substances employed in his manufac- 
ture, became diminished in weight and bulk in pro- 
portion to the degree of heat to which it was exposed. 
There being then no available means of measuring 
those degrees of heat which exceeded the range of the 
mercurial thermometer, he applied himself to the con- 
struction of an instrument consisting of pieces of clay 
of determinate sizes, and a graduated apparatus for 
measuring their bulk with accuracy. One of the 
pieces was exposed to the heat, and the temperature 
was judged of by the contraction. An account of the 
instrument, and of his experiments connected with it, 
was presented by him, in 1782, to the Royal Society, 
of which (as well as of the Antiquarian Society) he 
was a member. His pyrometer, however, has latterly 
fallen into disuse, in consequence of the extreme diffi- 
culty of procuring pieces of clay of uniform composi- 
tion, and from its having been found that time has an 
influence on the contraction of the clay pieces, the 
longer continuance of a low degree of,heat producing 
the same contraction as a higher degree of heat con- 
tinued for a shorter time. 

as a proper consequence of talent exerted on useful 
and grateful objects, Mr Wedgewood soon realised an 
ample fortune, part of which he spent in the erection 
of a mansion at no great distance from his manufac- 


* Biscuit is the original potters’ term for ware between the first 
firmg and the glazing, and has naturally come to be used for 
species like the above which do not require a vitreous coating. 


tory, which he named Etruria, in allusion to the dis- 
tinction of that part of ancient Italy in the fabrication 
of earthenware. He had also the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing a prodigions increase in the population and 
wealth of the district he inhabited, of a great sh>~-- 9f 
which he was the author. The Potteries, as t) 
trict is now called, embracing an area of eight © 
by six, even some years ago, contained fourtes 
nufacturing towns, and 30,000 inhabitants, bei 
most populous part of the British empixe. ‘I'h, 
of Mr Wedgewood being all of a liberal cha 
he became the active’ promoter of every im 
ment that he thought would tend to the beu 
the country. By his means, good roads wer 
structed throughout the district, and he hada pri 
share in the measures for carrying through 1] 
ment the act for the Grand Trunk Canal, conn 
the Trent and the Mersey, in opposition toa po 
landed interest, which at that time had not freed 
frum a narrow jealousy of commerce. 

In private life Mr Wedgewood was as estimz 
in his public character. The qualities of his 
were so remarkably well combined and balancec¢ 
no one seemed to predominate in any great dezr¢ 
the rest, unless perhaps we are to except the si) 
power which he possessed, and which had been 
the sources of his success—the invaluable po: 
concentrating his attention, and keeping it st 
fixed, on one object of pursuit. To uncommor 
ness of mind, and independence of spirit, he 
unwearying benevolence, and the elegance of ma 
courtesy, and deference, which suited the ei 
society with which he was conversant, and th 
brity and consequence he had attained. In his 
ings he was not only strictly correct, but retine 
delicate. He so far overcame the disadvantay 
the want of education, as to speak and write h 
tive language with purity and precision, and { 
play a well-furnished and cultivated mind. Hi 
greatly lamented, at his house of Etruria, in Ja 
1795, leaving two sons, who carried on his bu 
with talent, and to an extent worthy of their de 


ANECDOTES OF AN INFANT SCHOOL. 
An Appendix to the Report of the Edinburgh Infant 
School for 1832 contains a number of anecdotes designed 
to show the effects of infant training, as manifested in 
that seminary, and which offer themselves as.a very. ap- 
propriate illustration of the remarks we lately ventured 
upon, in the fourth article of a series of papers entitled 
“¢ How shall we be better ?” We have reason toknow 
that these little traits of infant education touched the 
feelings and convinced the reason of many individuals 
who had not previously considered the subject: one 
gentleman, in particular, high in official situation, 
was not ashamed to confess that they had moved him 
even to tears. Without further preface, we lay this 
treat before our readers :— - 

1, Incidents to show the good: @ffects of exercising Kindness and 
Consideration for others, in opposition to reckless Mischief, 
Hardheartedness, and Cruelty ; vices which render the lower 
orders dangerous and formidable. 

Two of the children, brothers, about five and four 
years of age, coming one morning late into school, 
were to go to their seats without censure, if they could 
give ap account of what they had been doing, which 
should be declared satisfactory by the whole school, 
who should decide. They stated separately, that they 
had been contemplating the proceedings of a large ca- 
terpillar, and noticing the different positions of its body 
as it crossed their path—that it was now horizontal, 
and now perpendicular, and presently curved, aud fi- 
nally inclined, when it escaped into a tree. The mas- 
ter then asked them abruptly, “ Why did you not kill 
it?” The children stared. ‘‘Could you have killed 
it 2”? asked the teacher. ‘* Yes, but that would have 
been cruel and naughty, anda sin.” The little mi. 
ralists were acquitted by acclamation ; having, infants 
as they were, manifested a character, which, were it 
universal in the juvenile population, would in another 
generation reduce eur penal code to a mass of waste 
paper, in one grand deparcment of its bulk. 

The teacher mentioned to the children one day 
that he had been occupied about a boy and a girl who 
had no father or mother, and whose grandfather and 
grandmother, who took care of them, were bedrid and 
in great poverty. The boy was seven years of age, 
too old for the Infant School, but some gentlemen, he 
said, were exerting themselves to get the boy into oue 
of the hospitals. Here he purposely stepped to try 
the sympathies of his audience for the girl. He was 
not disappointed ; several little voices called at once, 
“Oh, master, what for no the lassie too ?”” Heassured 
them that the girl was to come to the Infant School, 
and to be boarded with him and Mrs Wright; and the 
intelligence was received with loud plaudits, — 

J. J. accused H. S. of having ate up J. J.’s dinner. 
It was proved by several-witnesses that H. S. not only 
appropriated the dinner, but used force. The charge 
being proved to the satisfaction of the jury (the whole 
school), the same tribunal were requested by the 
teacher. to decide what should be the consequences to 
the conduct. One orator rose and suggested, that as 
H S. had not yet ate his owndinner, he ought to give 
itto J. J. This motion, for the children always wel- 
come any reasonable substitute for corporal punish- 
ment, was carried by acclamation. 
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‘came, and the dinner was handed over, before the eyes 
of all present, toJ. J., H. S. was observed by him to be 

n tears, and lingering near his own’ dinner. They 
were by this time nearly alone, but the teacher was 
watching the result. The tears were tou much for 
_J.J., who went to H. 8. threw his arms about his 
neck, told him not to cry, but to sit down and take 
half. This invitation was of course accepted by H.S., 
who manifested a great inferiority of character to the 


. other, and furnished an example of the blindness of 


the unjust to the justice of retribution, which they al- 
ways feel to be mere revenge and cruelty. He could 
“not bear to see J. J. even sharing his dinner, and 
~ told him with bitterness that he would tell his mother. 
_ “ Weel, weel,” said the generous child, ‘‘ I'll gie ye’d 
a’ back again.” Of course the teacher interfered to 
prevent this gress injustice, and in the afternoon 
made their schoolfellows completely aware of the part 
each had-acted. It is not easy to render a character 
like that of H. S. liberal, but a long course of such 
‘. practice, for precept is impotent in such cases, might 

-- ‘much-modify what in after-life would have turned out 
‘aselush, unjust, and unsocial character. 


- 2. Incidents to show the good effects of practically exercising 
Honesty and Truth—to the end of superseding another branch 
~  * of criiainal jurisprudence, 
~»" A penny was found in the play-ground, which had 
— Jain'so long as to be mouldy and rusty... It was held 
. up for an owner, but claimed by none. ‘* Whatshall 
we do with it ?”’ “ Keep it, master, keepit.” “‘ Why 
should I keep it; I have noright to it more than any 
one here.” This was puzzling to all, till a little girl, 
not four years old, stood up and said, ‘* Put it in the 
box.” Many voices seconded this excellent motion, 
and the master referred it to a show of hands; up went 
every hand in the school, most of the children show- 
ing both hands for a greater certainty, and the penny 
was put into the subscription-box amid cheers of ani- 
mation and delight. 

Immediately before the vacation in August 1830, 
three boys plucked a féw black currants, which had 
ripened on the play-ground wall; fruit and flowers 
being cultivated to exercise self-denial and refinement 
in thé,children. One of the boys kept to himself dou- 
ble the quantity which he vouchsafed to each of the 
other two, but gave a part to a fourth boy, who had 
seen the transaction, evidently to purchase his si- 
lence; but thinking this hopeless, he took back the 
gift, and struck the boy to give it up, remarking, that 
as he knew he would tell, he, the speaker, need not 
lose his berries into the bargain. They all confessed, 
and expressed their sorrow, except the striker, decid- 
edly in all respects the most guilty, who maintained 
a bold and hardened countenance. The voice of the 
school was, however, merciful to them ali, which so 
much affected the last-mentioned offender that he 
‘burst into tears. A clergyman, one of the directors, 
was present, whose eye the boy caught, and instantly 
brushed away his tears, and joined in the hymn which 
was sung at the moment. He staid behind the rest, 
assiduously assisted the master to put away the things, 
a civility he never showed before, and begged to shake 
hands with him when he went away. 

P. M. was brought to solemn trial, before the whole 
school, for keeping up a penny of his weekly school- 
fee. After the trial and award, which were both just 
and judicious, the teacher asked the school, “ How 
many of us have been tried now ?”’ A voice called 
out, ‘J. H. has been tried.” This was indignantly 
denied by J. H. The teacher turning to J. M., ask- 
ed him if he had ever been tried. He hang his 
head, and answered, “Yes.” ‘ What was it for 2” 
*‘ Master, do you not remember yoursel’?” ‘I do; 
but are you any better of your trial and punishment ?” 
“J’ve never stolen since, any how.” ‘* What was 
your reason for not stealing?” ‘I Jistened to the 
thing in my breast, and that told me it was a crime.” 
—J. M.’s offence had been watching, ali the time of 
school, a penny-piece which had been dropped under 
the stove, and secretly appropriating it when the 
school was dismissed. His confession bore that his 
first purpose was to buy bowls (marbles), but he felt 
so unhappy that he could not make up his mind to 
look wpon what he should purchase, and formed the 
singular resolution to expend the money in something 
eatable, that he might get it out of his sight! This 
he did, and gave a share to a schoolfellow. He was 
asked whether his conscience did not upbraid him. 
He answered, ‘‘It did not speak very loud at first ; 
but I grew very unhappy, and was happier after I 
was tried and punished.” His contrite tears moved 
the compassion of his numerous judges, who wished 
to have spared him; but this was not admissible in 
the circumstances, and a few pats on the hand was the 
form of corporal punishmetit allotted him. He was 
sorely tempted, for he confessed that he kept his eye 
on the penny-piece for two hours before he took it, 

A little boy came to school with his hands covered 
with paint. He applied to the teacher’s sister to aid 


him in his extremity, which she did effectually by ditt | 


of hot water and soap. He promised to reward her 
with a halfpenny whenever he should get one. She, 


‘wishing to try him, asked him some days afterwards | 


if he had forgot his promise. He answered, No, but 
‘that he had put the tirst halfpenny he had got into 
‘the poor’s plate at church. Having soon after got a 
haltpenny from a lady, he rung the teacher’s house- 
bell, and gave the money to his creditor, who took it, 
but after some days restured it. 


\ 


3. Proofs of the success of the System, in its fundamental prin- 
ciple of governing by Love, and not by Fear, and that con- 
sistently with the most perfect order and discipline, 

The master one day intimated that he wanted a 
number of articles, of a kind which he enumerated, to 
illustrate the Jessons. He was next day inundated 
with all sorts of odds and ends, every child bringing 
with him something—leather, feathers, cloths, silk, 
stones, wood, glass, &c. &c. 

Accidentally saying that he would come and visit 
his pupils at their own homes, and if he did, how 
would they entertain him, the question was answered 
by a burst of hospitality, and the number and variety 
of the articles of cheer enumerated were too much for 
his gravity. He observed, however, that whisky was 
not among the temptations offered him, in the compe- 
tition for the preference of his company. 

A parent came one day to the school, expressly to 
be satisfied on the puzzle, as he said it was to him, how 
a schoolmaster could render himself the object of love! 
His own was always the object of terror; and instead 
of running to him when he appeared, he and his 
schoolmates went off in the opposite direction with the 
greatest alertness. His boy, he said, runs ¢othe mas- 
ter whenever he sees him, and is proud to come home 
and tell that he has shaken hands with Mr Wright, of 
whom, as well as of Mrs Wright and Maggy (the lat. 
ter a worthy of three years old, the master’s child, who 
sets an example to the whole school) he never ceases 
to speak. Mr Wright requested the inquirer to re- 
main, and see how he treated his scholars. He did 
so, and witnessed the kindness, the cheerfulness, and 
the fun which never flags, while he saw discipline and 
obedience at the same time. The children went to 
the play-ground, and, to the amazement of the visi- 
tor, the teacher ran out, crying, ‘‘ Hare and hounds ! 
hare and hounds!” Taking the first character on him- 
self, he was instantly pursued full cry by the whole 
pack, round and round the play-ground: at last he 
was taken, and worried by an immense act of co- 
operation. In his extremity, he rang his hand-bell 
for school; instantly the hounds quitted their prey, 
rushed into school, the door being scarcely wide 
enough for them, and were within a minute as still as 
a rank of soldiers, seated in their gallery, and busy 
with the multiplication table. The visitor went away, 
with a shrug, muttering, ‘‘ Na, the likeo’ that I never 
saw !”” 

Many pages might be filled with anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the beneficial effects of the system in prevent- 
ing the numerous fears, follies, envyings, discontents, 
and prejudices, which render the lower classes so in- 
tractable. The superstitious fear of ghosts, witches, 
&c. is practically removed. A person informed Mr 
Wright, that as he was crossing a churchyard, not 
without the habitual dread which from bis youth he 
could not separate from the place, he met a little girl 
of five years old marching through all alone. ‘ Was 
she not afraid ?” ‘* Not abit: she said she learned at 
the Infant School that ghosts and all that is nonsense.”’ 
Al dirty, gross, destructive, selfish, and insolent habits 
are proscribed, and caretully prevented ; and, above 
all, whisky is held up as the greatest of curses to so- 
ciety, and many a lesson is taught of its effectson both 
mind and body. The children heard, with much in- 
dignation, of a crowd in the street insulting a poor 
Turk—of some boys who teazed an idiot—of the mob 
breaking windows on occasion of the illumination— 
and of the people maltreating the doctors for their 
kindness in trying to cure the cholera. 

It is unnecessary to give examples of the effect of 
intellectual practice, as there is less novelty in chil- 
dren being trained to acuteness and sagacity; and 
much of this is capable of exhibition to the public, 
which is not possible, on set occasions, with proofs of 
moral advancement. The resultsin this department, 
it may however be mentioned, are most satisfactory. 


ADVENTURE WITH A MADMAN. 


I was called upon in my senior year to watch with 
an insane student. He was a man who had attracted 
a great deal of attention in college ; he appeared in an 
extraordinary costume at the beginning of our Fresh- 
man Term, and wrote himself down as Washington 
Greyling, of , an unheard-of settlement some- 
where beyond the Mississippi. His coat and other 
gesr might have been the work ef a Chickasaw 
tailor, aided by the superinteuding taste of some 
white huntsman, who remen bered faintly the outline 
of habiliments he had not seen for half a century ; it 
would have been ridiculous if it had not encased one 
of the finest models of a manly frame that ever trod 
the earth. With close-curling black hair, a fine wea- 
ther-browned complexion, Spanish features (from his 
mother—a frequent physiognomy in the countries bor- 
dering on Spanish America), and the port and lithe 
motion of a lion, he was a figure to look upon in any 
disguise with warm admiration. He was soon put into 
the hands of a tailor-proper, and with the facility 
which belongs to his countrymen, became in a month 
the best-dressed man in college. His manners were of 
a gentleman-like mildness, energetic, but courteous, 
and chivalrisque, and unlike most savages and all 
coins, he polished without “losing his mark.” At 
the end of his first term, he would have been called a 
high-bred gentleman at any court in Europe. The 
opening of his mind was almost as rapid and, extraor- 
_dinary. He seized every thing with an ardour and 


freshness that habit and difficulty never deadened. He 
was like a man who had tumbled into a new star, and 
was collecting knowledge for a world to which he was 
to return. The first in all games, the wildest in all 
adventure, the most distinguished even in the elegant 
society for which the town is remarkable, and unfail- 
ingly brilliant in his recitations and college perform- 
ances, he was looked upon as a sort of admirable 
phenomenon, “and neither envied nor opposed in any 
thing. I have often thought, in looking on him, that 
his sensations at coming fresh from a wild western 
prairie, and at the first measure of his capacities with 
men of better advantages, finding himself so uniformly 
superior, must have been stirringly delightful. It is 
a wonder he never became arrogant; but it was the 
last foible of which he could have been annie 

We were reading hard for the honours in the senior 
year, when Greyling suddenly last his reason. He 
had not been otherwise ill, and had apparently in the 
midst of high health gone mad at a moment’s warning. 
The physicians scarce knew how to treat him. The 
confinement to which he was at first subjected, how- 
ever, was thought inexpedient, and he seemed to 
justify their lenity by the gentlest behaviour when at 
liberty. He seemed oppressed by a heart-breaking 
melancholy. We took our turns in guarding and 


watching with him, and it was upon my first night of 


duty that the incident happened which I have thus 
endeavoured to introduce. _ It was scarce like a vigil 
with a sick man, for our patient went regularly to bed, 
and usually slept well. I took my “ Lucretius” and 
the “ Book of the Martyrs,”’ which were just then my 
favourite reading, and with bot punch, a cold chicken, 
books and a fire, I louked forward to it as merely a 
studious night; and as the wintry wind of January 
rattled in at the old college windows, I thrust my feet 


into slippers, drew my dressing-gown about me, xt 4 


congratulated myself on the excessive comfortable. 
of my position. ‘ 
It had snowed all day, but the sun had set with a 
red rift in the clouds, and the face of the sky was swept 
in an hour to the clearness of—I want a comparison— 
your own blue eye, dear Mary! The all-glorious 
arch of heaven was a mass of sparkling stars. Grey- 
ling slept, and J, wearied of the cold philosophy of the 
Latin poet, took to my “‘ Book of Martyrs.” I read 
on, and read on. The college clock struck, it seemed 
to me, the quarters rather than thehours. Time flew: 
it was three. ‘* Horrible! most horrible!” I started 
from my chair with the exclamation, and felt as if my 
scalp were self-lifted from my head. Jt was a descrip- 
tion in the harrowing faithfulness of the language of 
olden time, painting almost the articulate groans of an 
impaled Christian. I clasped the old iron-bound book, 
and rushed to the window as if my heart was stifling 
for fresh air. Again at the fire. The large walout 
faggots had burned to a bed of bright coals, and I sat 
gazing into it, totally unable to shake off the fearful 
incubus from my breast. The martyr was there—on 
the very hearth—with the stakes scornfully crossed in 
his body; and as the large coals cracked asunderand 
revealed the brightness within, I seemed to follow the 
nerve-rending instrument from hip to shoulder, and 
suffer with him pang for pang, as if the burning red- 
ness were the pools of his fevered blood. ‘* Aha!” 
It struck on my ear like the ery of an exulting fiend. 
‘©Aha!. I shrunk into the chair as theawful cry was 
repeated, and looked slowly and with difficult courage 
over my shoulder. A single fierce eye was fixed npon 
me from the mass of bed-clothes, and, for a moment, 
the relief from the fear of some supernatural presence 
was like water to a parched tongue. I sank back re- 
lieved into the chair. There was a rustling imme- 
diately in the bed, and, starting again, I found the 
wild eyes of my patient fixed stiil steadfastly upon me. 
He was creeping stealthily out of bed. His bare foot 
touched the floor, and his toes worked upon it asif he 
was feeling its Strength, and in a moment he stood up. 
right on his feet, and, with his head forward and his 
pale face livid with rage, stepped towards me. I 
looked to the door. He observed the glance, and in 
the next instant he sprung clear over the bed, turnea 
the key, and dashed it furiously through the window. 
“ Now !” said he. “ Greyling!” I said. I had heard 
that a calm and fixed gaze would control a madman, 
and with the most difficult exertion of nerve I met his 
lowering eye, and we stood looking at each other for 
a full minute, like men of marble. ‘* Why have you 
left your bed?” I mildly asked. ‘* To kill you !” waa 
the appalling answer; and in another moment the 
light-stand was swept from between us, and he strack 
me down with a blow that would have felled a giant. 
Naked as he was, I had no hold upon him, even if 
in muscular strength I had been his match; and 
with a minute’s struggle I yielded, for resistance was 
vain. His kneé was now upon my breast, and his left 
hand in my hair, and he seemed, by the tremulousness 
of his clutch, to be hesitating whether he should dash 
my brains out on the hearth. I could scarce breathe 
with his weight upon my chest, but I tried, with the 
broken words I could command, to move his pity. He 
laughed, as only maniacs can, and placed his hand 
on my throat. Shall I ever forget the fiendish de- 
liberation with which he closed those feverish fin- 


gers? ‘Greyling!—for God's sake!—Greyling !” | 


“Die!” said he. In the agonies of suffocation I 
struck out mv arm, and almost buried it in the fire 
upon the hearth. With an expiring thought, I 
grasped a handful of the red-hot coals, and had just 


strength sufficient to press them hard against his side. 


% "Thank God!” I exclaimed with my first breath, as 
my eyes recovered from their sickness, and I looked 
apgn the familiar objects of my chamber once more. 
The madman sat crouched like a whipped dog in the 
farthest corner of the room, gibbering and moaning, 
vith his hands upon his burnt side. I felt that I had 
sscaped death by a miracle. The door was locked, 
and, in dread of another attack, I threw up the win- 
ee and to my unutterable joy the figure of a man 


‘as visible upon the snow near the outbuildings of the 
flege. It was a charity student, risen before day to 
abour in the wood-yard. I shouted to him, and 
EE ring leapt to his feet. “‘ There is time yet !”’ said 
“he madman; but as he came towards me again, with 
the same panther-like caution as before, I seized a 
heavy stone pitcher standing in the window-seat, and, 
vurling it at him with a fortunate force and aim, he 
‘ell stunned and bleeding on the floor. The door was 
burst open at the next moment, and, calling for assist- 
ance, we tied the wild Missourian into his bed, bound 
ip his head and side, and committed him to fresh 
vatchers. We have killed bears together at a Mis- 
souri Salt Lick since then; but I never see Grey- 
jing with the smile off his face, without a disposition 
<0 look around for the door.—New Monthly Maga- 
vine, Dec. 1834. 


ORIGIN AND NATURE OF MONEY. 


4rrer each man had begun to occupy himself with 
4 separate trade, the produce of his labour would ex- 
seed his consumption. Of the commodity he made 
“ve would have more than enough, while of the com- 
modities made by others he would be deficient. As 
avery individual would be similarly situated, the utility 
of a mutual exchange of surpluses would soon be ap- 
y mt. Those who pursned the chase might be 
wwerstocked with venison, which they would be glad 
-o exchange for a supply of fish; or the maker of 
yows and arrows might be willing to make an ex- 
shange with the maker of some domestic utensil, a 
svooden bow], an earthen pot, or stone-hatchet. Bar- 
ver would become the general fashion of the tribe; 
rom a community of producers, they would, by the 
-ntroduction of divisions of employment, become a 
sommunity of exchangers, entering on the first stage 
of commercial prosperity. 


Barter alone, however, would soon be found to be 
accompanied with two inconveniences : first, it might 
not be always easy to find a person who had the com- 
modity you wanted, and who was willing to exchange 
it for your commodity; or, secondly, the commodities 
might be of unequal value, one having been produced 
py greater labour than the other. In either case you 
would be at a stand, no business could be transacted. 
But the nature of your difficulties will appear more 
striking by a practical example. 


’ You are, we will suppose, a maker of -wooden 
spoons, and wish to exchange them for animal food. 
Nou go to the butcher; but unluckily he is not in 
want of spoons, he wants bread: there is the baker, 
however, in want of spoons, but you do not want 
bread. How inconvenient !—what a miserable state 
of society, in which every one has too much of one 
thing and too little of another, and no means of neu- 
tralising your respective necessities ! 

_ Let us suppose that matters are not quite so unto- 

- ward, and you find a butcher in want of spoons; but 
this may not be enough: he may be a carcass-but- 
ther, and will only exchange his ox or his sheep en- 

tire, whereas you are only in want of a joint at most, 
or perhaps, if a bachelor, a couple of chops or a steak. 

What is to be done? This is a second disadvantage 
of a state of barter. Each individual of the commu- 
nity has applied himself to his calling ; but the diffi- 

_ tulties attending the exchange of the surplus of his 
industry, for the precise articles he wants, and the 
recise quantity of each, are almost insurmountable. 

To obviate these impediments to exchange, let us 
suppose a certain material is discovered, that is divi- 
sible into parts, portable and durable; it is not neces- 
sary this new article should be consumable, either as 
meat, drink, or clothes; but simply that it shall be 
prized alike by every member of the society, and every 
one be willing to exchange his labour or its produce 
' for the possession of a portion of it. This discovery 
removes all the obstacles previously existing to ex- 
changes. A medium has been found universally cur- 
rent, that passes with every person, and in every 
place; and the altered circumstances of the spoon- 
maker in consequence may be easily made apparent. 
First, it is not necessary he should exchange his stock 
»f spoons directly with the butcher or baker; any other 

“person will answer equally well, provided he can ob- 
tain in return what he deems an equitable portion of 
the new material. Having done this, he has choice 
of three modes of procedure: first, as the new mate- 
Tial is not perishable, it may be stored up for future 
occasions; or secondly, as it is portable, in lieu of 
being exchanged in the neighbourhood, it may be con- 
veyed to a more distant part, where better bargains 
may be obtained ; or thirdly, as it is divisible, it may, 
in lieu of being all exchanged for one article, meat 
for example, a part of it may be exchanged for meat, 
8 part for bread, and a part for beer. 

__ It is almost unnecessary to remark, that the mate- 
rial which affords eo any conveniences to the spoon- 
“maker, and to every other producer, is MonEy, that 

universal instrument of xchange, which every civi- 
: Fe : 


lised community has adopted for measuring the value 
of labour, and all its productions. 

The introduction of money bad two important con- 
sequences ; first, it gave rise to prices, or the fixing 
the quantity or worth of every commodity in the new 
standard of value; and secondly, it promoted the for- 
Ination of a new class in society called merchants, who 
were not the producers, but the buyers of commodities, 
to resell in places where they were in greatest demand, 
or in quantities suited to the wants of the consumers. 

These changes made no alterativn in the principle 
of barter previously existing; it only facilitated the 
operation, by the introduction of a new agent. The 
object of barter was to equalise the possession of com- 
modities, acvording to the wants of each; and the ob- 
ject of buying and selling by the invention of money 
is precisely the same: in both cases consumption is 
promoted, and value for value, in the estimate of the 
parties, exchanged ; only in barter, ax just explained, 
the commodity can neither be so readily obtained, nor 
in the exact quantity suited co individual wants. 

The instrument first used as money was not so per- 
fect as it subsequently became, and consisted proba- 
bly of that commodity which constituted the staple 
wealth of the community. Thus in the early ages 
cattle are frequently mentioned as the measure of va- 
jue. Homer says the armour of Diomed cost only nine 
oxen, but that of Glaucus one hundred oxen. When 
mankind became agricultural, corn was substituted 
for cattle ; remains of corn-money are still to be found 
in old college leases and agreements, that stipulate 
the payment of rents and wages in that commodity. 
The English kings even of the Tudor race, under the 
privilege of purveyance, claimed a large portion of 
the royal incomein kind ; that is, in victuals and pro- 
visions of all sorts. . Salt is said to be a common me- 
dium of exchange in Abyssinia; a species of shells in 
some parts of India; hides or dressed leather in some 
other countries; and Adam Smith relates, that in 
his time it was not uncommon in a village of Scot- 
land for workmen to carry nails instead of money to 
the baker’s shop or alehouse. The primitive money 
of the Spartans was of iron; of the Romans, copper ; 
but gold and silver have been adopted as the common 
instrument of commerce, among all rich and civilised 
communities. 

Gold and silver being more valuable than the other 
metals, are better adapted to the uses of money. 
Iron and copper, like cattle or corn, are too bulky re- 
presentatives of value; they are deticient in the essen- 
tial quality of portability ; whereas a smaller portion 
of the precious metals measuring the price of commo- 
dities, may be more easily carried about the person, 
or from place to place. At first they seem to have 
been used in the mass, in bars or ingots, without 
stamp or coinage. The party having agreed about 
the quantity to be given, that quantity was then 
weighed off. Abraham weighs to Ephron the four 
hundred shekels of silver which he had agreed to 
pay for the field of Machpelah. 

The use of the metals in this state would be at- 
tended with two inconveniences ; besides the trouble, 
mistakes and disputes would occur in the weighing 
of them; and, secondly, there would be the assaying, 
or testing their fineness. Submitting them to both 
processes would render a market, or even a single sale 
or payment, a Jengthy and troublesome business, 
Undoubtedly the latter point, or the ascertaining the 
degree of purity of the metals, would require the great- 
est stretch of science. Fortunately means were disco- 
vered for superseding the necessity of both weighing 
and assaying. According to Goguet, the fabrication 
of coins, or the impressing pieces of metal with a 
stamp, indicating their weight and fineness, belongs 
to the remotest period of history ; and when this was 
done under the authority of the state, not only were 
commercial dealings vastly facilitated, but the most 
effective guarantee introduced against fraud and con- 
tention. z 

By the invention of coins, the precious metals at- 
tained the greatest improvement of which they appear 
susceptible as the general instrument of exchange. 
The qualities most essential to money have been al- 
ready partly indicated, and are, Ist, That it should 
be divisible into portions of greater or less value— 
without this it would be a convenience for the rich 
and none for the poor; 2d, That it should admit of 
being kept or hoarded without depreciating in value, 
otherwise no one would exchange commodities for 
money unless he expected to be speedily able to re- 
exchange it for something else; 3d, That it should, 
by possessing great value in small bulk, be easily 
portable from place to place; 4th, That it should be 
of uniform denomination—in other words, that a piece 
of coin, a sovereign or shilling for instance, should 
represent the same quantity of metal in weight and 
fineness ; without this quality the intrinsic value of 
different sovereigns and shillings could not be known 
without scales and tests; 5th, That it should possess 
stability of value—as money is the standard or mea- 
sure by which the worth of all other commodities is 
estimated, it is as essential that its own value should 
be invariable, as that a yard measure or a pound 
weight should be invariable; without this most es- 
sential requisite, it in fact ceases to be money, and 
introduces the greatest derangement in the value of 
property and mercantile transactions. Pas 

With the exception of the last, the precious metals 
possess the other qualities desirable in money in great 
perfection; and they possess the last in greater per- 
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fection, perbaps, than any other material that conld 
Le substituted in their place. Money is itself a com- 
modity, possessing intrinsic value, and its price is in- 
fluenced by tbe greater or less quantity in circulation. 
Fluctuations in value from this cause have operated 
slowly, and at distant intervals, and much less so on 
gold and silver than on any other articles of use and 
consumption. The greatest change in their value 
was caused by the discovery of the American mines 
in the sixteenth century, when the price of silver in 
Europe fell at least two-thirds. Plate in consequence 
became much cheaper, and a service might be pur- 
chased for one-third of the coin or labour it before 
demanded. So far it was a social convenience, but as 
an instrument of exchange, the precious metals be- 
came less valuable. It became necessary to load the 
person with a greater weight of them, and carry three 
shillings in the pocket to make a purchase, where one 
would have before sufficed. 

Causes, however, of an opposite description, are 
considered by many to have been in gradual opera.~ 
tion, and that the tendency of gold and silver has been 
to rise in value. That such a rise is in progress, has 
been inferred from the ‘following considerations :— 
Ist, The unsettled state of South America during the 
last twenty years, and consequent interruption to the 
working of the gold and silver mines; 2d, The in- 
creased consumption of bullion in plate and other 
articles of luxury, from the increase of wealth ; 3d, 
The increased demand for the precious metals as a 
measure of value, owing to the increase of population, 
commerce, and commodities ; 4th, The general sub- 
stitution of a metallic for a paper currency in Eng- 
land, America, and the continental states. All these 
causes, by increasing the demand, must have increased 
the value of bullion; unless its tendency to rise has 
been counteracted by the cotemporary effect of other 
causes, especially the increased productiveness of the 
Russian mines, and the less disposition to hoard-trea- 
sure, formerly so prevalent in Europe, and rendered 
necessary by the insecurity of property, and the non- 
establishment of banks of deposit.—Wade’s History 
of the Middle and Working Classes. — 


STREET MUSIC. 
[From Wordsworth’s Poems. ] 
An Orpheus! an Orpheus! Yes, Faith may grow bold, 
And take to herself all the wonders of old: 
Near the stately Pantheon you'll meet with the same, 
In the street that from Oxford hath borrowed its name. 


His station is there—and he works on the crowd ; 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud— 

He fills with his power all their hearts to the brim— 
Was aught ever heard like his fiddle and him? —~ 


What an eager assembly !—what an empire is this ! 
The weary have life, andthe hungry have bliss; 
The mourner is cheered, and the anxious have rest ; 
And the guilt-burthened soul is no longer opprest. 


As the moon brightens round her the clouds of thenight, 
So he, where he stands, is the centre of light ; 

It gleams on the face, there, of dusty-brown Jack, 

And the pale-visaged baker’s with basket on back. 


That errand-bound ’prentice was passing in haste— 

What matter |—he’s caught, and his time runs to waste : 

The newsman is stopped, though he stops on the fret, 

And the half-breathless lamplighter—he’s in the net! 

The porter sits down on the weight which he bore ; 

The lass with her barrow wheels hither her store— 

If a thief could be here, he might pilfer at ease— 

She sees the musician—’tis all that she sees! 

He stands, backed by the wall—he abates not his din— 

His hat gives him vigour, with boons dropping in 

From the old and the young—from the poorest—and 
there ! 

The one-pennied boy has a penny to spare. 

Oh, blest are the hearers, and proud be the hand, 

Of the pleasure it spreads through so thankful a band ; 

Tam glad for him, blind as he is! all the while— 

If they speak ’tis to praise, and they praise with a smile. 

That tall man, a giant in bulk and in height, 

Not an inch of his body is free from delight : 

Can he keep himself still, if he would? Oh, not he! 

The music stirs in him like wind through a tree. 

Mark that cripple, who leans on his crutch, like a tower 

That long has lean’d forward, leans hour after hour ! 

That mother, whose spirit in fetters is bound, 

While she dandles the babe in her arms to the sound. 


Now, coaches and chariots ! roar in a stream— 

Here are twenty souls happy, as souls in a dream: 
They are deaf to your murmurs—they care not for you, 
Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

The number of female servants in Britain is up- 
wards of 700,000; and if their ages were calculated, 
we do not doubt it would be found that two-thirds of 
all the British damsels between the ages of 15 and 
25, are domestic servants. Yet notwithstanding this 
immense supply of female labourers, the demand is 
superior to it; their wages rise, and their prosperity 
is strikingly evinced by their elegant garments and 
costly decorations. Male servants are not so nume- 
rous, yet the demand is superior to the supply; and 
the services of a footman gratuitously educated at the 
parish school, already command an equal remunera~- 
tion, and promise to command a higher price than the 
services of a curate, who has expended large sums in 
the acquirement of classic lore at the universities.— 
Browning’s Political and Domestic Condition of Greai 
Britain. iy 
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Column for Country People. 
GARDEWING. 

A vew weeks ago, I addressed a word of friendly ad- 
vive to cottagers and others on the subject of cleanli- 
ness, when occasion was taken to advert to the benefit 
which would be derived by the peasantry from culti- 
vating and attending to gardens near their places of 
residence. This is a subject upon which a great deal 
may be said, and I now return to it for the purpose of 
introducing to the notice of my numerous readers in 
the country, a small and exceedingly useful manual of 
instruction on gardening, both in principle and prac- 
tice, which has lately been published, and may be had 
from any bookseller in England or Scotland. It isen- 
titled “ The Hand-Book of Gardening ;” the author is 
James Rennie, a Scottish gentleman resident in Lon- 
don, who has written a variety of excellent treatises 
on Subjects connected with natural history, adapted 
for popular instruction. The present compendious 
treatise on gardening appears to have been composed 
at the suggestion of J. Stuart Menteath, Esq. of Close- 
burn, in Dumfriesshire, the patriotic originator of a 
plan for introducing a system of instruction on gar- 
dening into the common course of education at our 
parochial schools—a measure which we sincerely hope 
will in time be brought into operation, along with the 
practice of letting small patches of land to the indus- 
trious among the peasantry. 

“ The present work (says Mr Rennie) was under- 
taken in. compliance with the request of Mr Men- 
teath, who has since been actively engaged in carrying 
his proposals into operation, by means of district pa- 
triotic associations of gentlemen interested in its suc- 
cess. And, surely, nothing could be more desirable 
than to see the gardens of our cottagers and tradesmen 
throughout the land, neatly laid out, skilfully culti- 
vated, yielding useful produce, and at the same time 
tending to improve the national taste, and elevate the 
national feeling, by means of the cheap Juxtvies of 
flowers and fruits. ‘ 

When I was in Switzerland, in the autumn of 1832, 
nothing surprised me more, particularly in Berne and 
other Protestant cantons, than the extraordinary neat- 
ness of the gardens attached to cottages and farm- 
houses, far surpassing in this respect any thing I bad 
ever seen even in Holland and Belgium, much less in 
England. Scotland, I am sorry to say, is, with a few 
rare exceptions, around Paisley and other manufactur- 
ing districts, quite out of the question, being in this re- 
spect little better than Ireland or France. As the 
neatness of gardens is always one sure test both of the 
industry and comfort of the owners, leaving elegancy 
of taste out of consideration, much of what is observ- 
able in Switzerland may be ascribed to this cause, 
arising in part from the self-importance produced by 
independence. It may, however, be also ascribed in 
part to education, instruction in gardening and agri- 
culture being a prominent branch in most of the Swiss 
schools, as well as in Prussia and Wirtemburg. I 
much fear it will be long before we reach, to any ex- 
tent, this important point of improvement in the 
wretchedly defective modes of education prevalent in 
Britain. God forbid that I should depreciate the 
establishment of parish schools in Scotland, an esta- 
blishment which has in part tended to raise the cha- 
racter of my countrymen so high in all nations of 
the world; but I surely may be allowed the remark, 
that though the Scottish parish schools were admirable 
for the time when they were established, the branches 
taught there are now altogether behind the spirit of 
the age, and quite at a stand still, leaving many of the 
essential branches of education to the chance lectures 
delivered at Mechanics’ Institutions ; and even though 
this is better than nothing, little can be, in the nature 
of things, well taught by means of lectures alone. 

Gardening is one of the important subjects of edu- 
cation which could not be taught by any course of lec- 
tures, how able soever they might be; but the expe- 
rience of the Swiss proves. that it could effectually be 
taught inschools. The worst of it is, that most people 
think they understand gardening intuitively, without 
instruction, in the same way as every body pretends 
to understand medicine, I recollect that a little girl, 
six-years old, once undertook to prescribe for a cough 
which I had; and, I doubt not, the most ignorant 
labourer thinks he knows how to cultivate his garden 
without being teased with learning chemistry and 
vegetable physiology, though he and the prescribing 
little girl are very much upon a par. 

As something like the allotment system has long 
been tried beneficially in Scotland, in the pieces of 


land for potatoes,*let or given by farmers to village 
&& 
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mechani¢s, so has something like the instruction 
system been tried, though unsuccessfully, in Kagland. 
Uuder the patronage aud at the expense of the late 
Dachkess and the present Duke of Somerset, the well- 
known Joseph Lancaster commenced a school at 
Maiden Bradley, a leading principle of the plan of 
which was to instruct the scholars in gardening and 
farming, by setving them to cultivate an extensive 
waste in the vicinity. The schemie, however, proved 
unsuccessful, owing, it is supposed, to the master’s 
ignorance of cultivation,” 

So much for Mr Rennie’s design. The following 
passages will give an idea of the style of the work :— 
“The science of gardeuing is founded on reasons for 
supplying particular crops with certain kinds of food, 
and of affording them proper exposure and due 
shelter, and on the causes and effects of the several 
circumstances attending these. In order to under- 
stand the nature of the food or nourishment of grow- 
ing crops, as well as the mode of their feeding, it will 


be necexsary to examine the mouths and other parts” 


: garden plants, such as turnips, gooseberry trees, or 
111€s. 

Unlike the mouths of animals, which are placed on 
the upper part of the body, the mouths of plants are 
placed at the lower part, in the root; though not in 
the body or the crown of the rovt, but at the very 
tips or points of the root fibres. At the very tip or 
point of every root fibre there is a little mouth, or 
rather a spongey sucker; and though we cannot dis- 
cover any opening there, we can always prove that 
water and other fluids are sucked up by these root 
tips (which are called spongelets) in the same way, 
perhaps, as ink is sucked up by blotving paper. 

‘he largest spongelets I ever saw were in the root 
tips of a willow which had shot into a pond at Wool- 
wich. They are also large in evergreens, in goose- 
berry trees, and in beans. In the turnip they are to 
be sought for only in the small fibres at the tail; and 
care must be taken not to confound the tips of the 
claspers in ivy with the spongelets, which are always 
under ground, and never on the bark of trees, as is 
ignorantly supposed. Ivy therefore does not, as is 
supposed, injure trees by feeding on them, nor does 
it render houses damp, but the contrary, by keeping 
off rain. The openings of the spongelets which are 
the sucking mouths of plants, are so very small that 
they will admit no liquid thicker than water, and no 
solid substance, however fine. 

It will be obvious from this that all manure must 
be made as thin as water before it can be sucked up 
by the spongelets; aud hence even the drainings of 
stables aud dunghills, which are very rich in nourish- 
ment, are too rich for plants; that is, too thick to pass 
the small openings till they be largely mixed with 
water, without which they will choke the growing 
crops instead of feeding them. When the leaves be- 
come yellow from this cause, they are usually said to 
be burnt by the heat of the manure. In the same 
way, the finest soot or the finest powdered lime, bones, 
or shells, cannot till dissolved in water get through 
the spongelets into any plant. 

It is on this account, that, in transplanting, the 
tips of the root fibres are pressed and obstructed by 
the earth of their new situation, and are therefore 
unable to feed till they can place themselves in similar 
freedom in the earth as they had before transplanting. 
When they are bent or obstructed in, this-way, their 
growth is also prevented, and new fibres spring from 
other parts of the root, out of the materials which 
would otherwise have enlarged the old fibres. Plants 
thus acquire a greater number of mouths, the oftener 
they are transplanted, a circumstance usually acted 
on by nurserymen, who shift their young trees and 
other plants for the purpose of multiplying their root 
fibres, and consequently of strengthening the plants, 
by giving them a greater facility of feeding from hav- 
ing more mouths to feed with. This is also important 
in cultivating cabbages and greens. : 

The tips or points of the root fibres, where the 
mouths of plants are placed, cannot travel far like 
animals in search of food, and being fixed to one spot, 
can only take such food as they find there. The in- 
dispensable ingredient in all plant food is water to 
dissolve the othée ingredients, and enable them to 
pass into the roof tips in the same way as the fluid in 
an animal’s mouth is indispensable to mix with solid 
food when chewed for rendering it easy to swallow. 
But water alone'will not nourish any plant well, as 
has been erroneously asserted. — 

Another indispensable ingredient in plant food is 
‘air—which, when mixed with wa- 
ore or less is, gives it that agreeable 


ter, as it always 


taste which boiling renders vapid by driving off the 


air. 


water from a pump, as I have sometimes seen my 


neighbours in Kent do, is of far less use than if the | 
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_pump-water was thrown through the fine rows 0 


not of course feed upon it till it be mixed and thinned’ \ 


‘be supposed on this account to be most benefici 


leaves therefore become yellow. 


It is on this account that the watering of a gar. 
den in dry weather, by throwing over it buckets of 


watering-pot, so that each drop might mix with and 
carry down a portion ef air. Rain, again, which fo 
from a considerable height, must carry down a gr 
deal of air, and hence rain is found to fertilise mo 
than any sort of watering by hand. 
Besides common air, the water or moisture in gal i 
den soils is always more or less mixed with a suly 
stance termed by chemists, hwmin, which is the chief 
Dutritive ingredient in dung, stable drainings, rotced 
leaves, peat, turf, and dark coloured loam. Hunn 
when pure will not mix with water, and plants can. 


down. This is effected by combining humin with 
lime, potass, or ammonia, when it readily dissolves in). 
water. It would appear that plants feed most heartily 
in the daytime and in open places, being most probably 
influenced to this by light. Artificial watering may 
b ‘ : early | 
in the morning, just as the plants are commencing 
their breakfast. eee 
The thickened part of plants is called the pulp, to \ 
distinguish it from the crude watery sap, with which 
in books it is very commonly confounded. The pulp 
is of similar use to plants in promoting their growth, 
as the blood is of use inanimals. The pulp, which is 
chiefly composed of the carbon or charcoal derived from 
the humin of the sap, is of a dark blue colour; ‘but 
the transparent tissue of the leaf in which it is enclosed 
being more or less yellow, the combination of the two 
colours forms green, as blue paint mixed with yellow — 
paint forms green. When the pulp is deficient, the 


Several inferences may be drawn from these facts. 
The change, for example, of sap into pulp cannot take 
place in the dark, suulight being indispensable to 
open the pores ; and hence plants growing under thick 
trees, or under any thing that obstructs the sun’s light, 
cannot sufficiently effect this important change, and 
the pulp being in consequence only prepared in sma!] 
quantity, the plants become slender, yellowish, and 
sickly, for want of due nourishment. It is ignorantly 
said that the trees draw them. Plants in pots, in an 
ill-lighted window, suffer the same inconvenience, and 
bend their heads as much-as possible towards the 
light ; not that they have any knowledge of the use 
of it, any more than a hungry infant has of the use 
of the milk which it greedily sucks, but because, in 
the part most exposed to the light, a greater quantity 
of pulp is formed, which renders it firmer, heavier, _-—~— 
and shorter, than the part less exposed, whose laxness 
causes it to give way and lengthen, on the same prin- 
ciple that a piece of somewhat moist paper will bend 
when exposed to the heat of a fire, from the side near- 
est the fire losing its moisture and contracting. When 
the change of sap into pulp is in any way hindered or 
prevented, as by shade or by moisture, the leaves of 
the plants become yellow, as when plants in pots 
have more water given them in saucers or otherwise - 
than the sunlight can cause to pass off ; or when, for 
want of pot room, they become root-bound, and the 
root tips have not space to feed. By tying the leaves 
of lettuce near the top, the inmost leaves are kept 
from the light, and hencelittle or no pulp being formed 
there, they are rendered white, crisp, and tender, as 
cabbages and savoys grow of their own accord without 
tying, though tying will hasten the process. This is 
called blanching, which means ‘ whitening.’ 

In all cases, the more plants are exposed to the light, 
the more hardy they will be, provided they be not 
gorged with too watery food; and the less light they 
have, the more feeble, sickly, pale, and yellow, they 
willbe. Light from above, also, is greatly better than 
side light. The advantages of wide planting in-most 
cases will therefore be obvious ; for if potatoes, cab- 
bages, or other plants, are crowded together, they 
become -(at least at their sides) nearly as much shaded 
from the light by each other, as if growing under 
trees.” : 

The foregoing may be considered a sufficient speci- 
men of the matter of which the Hand-Book of Gar- 
dening is composed. It could have been wished that 
the author had in one or two instances been a little 
more explanatory with regard to some things con- 
nected with the science of which he treats. For in- 
stance, in speaking of grafting, he does not explain 
why that process is necessary in order to have good 
fruit from trees. _ I venture to say that there is not 
one in ten thousand who can tell the reason for this, 
and I donot remember of ever seeing any work which 
gave a proper explanation of so curious a fact in na-' 
tural philosophy.- There can be no doubt that thein-- 
telligent author will supply this defect in his next | 
edition. 5 : 
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The present number of the JouRNAL completes the third volume 


of the work, for which a title-page and copious index are prepared, 5 


and may be had on application to the publishers or their agents, . 
at the usual price of a number. ‘ 
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